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•IMEREFORI) CATHEDRAL. 

Hereford Cathedral is situated on the south side of 
llio city of Hcrofonl, not fair from Uie rivej Wye. Like 
ii^st of our cathf»(lral}#aml greaj abbeyr-^* it has bvtmf 
erected at succcssivt* times and in different styles of 
architecture^ It consists of a nave and choir, with 
aisles to e^<'h, a central transept with a tower above the 
intersection, a smaller transejjt to the oast, and aLady- 
Qiapcl, whicJi forms the ea?! jL*nd of the Cathedral. 
TJiere was also a tower at thf? w^st entf, but on Easter 
Monday, 17s(j, itfell^down, and not dldy cru.shed the 
west front benealb it, but broke downi a consi(kfVable 
art of tin* adjoiftinj;; nave. The w'ost end was rebuilt 
y Wyatt •in ^ sl'yle unlike the ])revioub architecture, 
little in accordance with the rest of the structure, and 
Ittfle cicdiiablc to Inmsolf as an architect. 7'lie 
wosteni tower lias not been rebuilt, and the nave has 
been de]7nved of fifteen f(*et of its leng;lh. A belter 
taste lias, however, prevailed in the more recjJiit alter- 
ations. 

The former frowst, eighty feet wid'' was early 
Nornian Several series of small cclumna, sup- 

porting semicircular intersecting arches, extended 
horizontally over the whole front, each series being 
divided from those above and below by m different 
moulding— 'billet, embattled, fnd, nail-head, and zig- 
zag. The columns, basc.^haft, and capital, were plain, < 
but some of the arches were ornaitionted willi the nail- 
head and zig-zag, which also gave richness of decora- 
tiiJh to other parts of the front. The entrance was 
under a semicircular arch supported by five plain 
columns on each sidt^ which w’ere suct^essively reduced 
to produce an affect of perspective. The wiii clows had 
sefjjiitircular arches, and were nearly a« wide as they 
were high. ^Tbe^ western tower was of pointccl archi- 
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lecture, and rose to the lieight of a hundred and thirty 
feet from the ground. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the west front other 
alterations wore^inade ; a spire, forced of timber, but 
cased with lead, rose to Ihe lieigbt of ninety-two feet 
from the lop of the ccnitral lower ; this spire was taken 
dow^n to relieve the tower from ils weight, and an a]i- 
pearance of addiiional heiglit was given lo the tower by 
flattening the angle of thj roofs of the nave atid central 
transept, the battlements were raised somewliat higher, 
and ciocketed )>innaclcs were added at the corjuTs. 
The central tower is one liuiicired and thirty-eight feet 
high to the bottom of the baltlemonts, so that the entire 
beiglil^to the top of this spire was two hundred and 
thirty feet, 

• The central tower is square and exceedingly massive. 
It is ornaineuled with a profusion of nail-head or bulb 
ornaments, besides the triangulai’ fret and zig-zag. all 
of early cliaractcr, but arranged in the pointed style, 
each side of the tower having two ranges of Jancet- 
fonned windows, four in eacli range. * 

1’he ])reseiit western entrant:e to the? nave is bcnealli 
an obtusc»-angled arcdi, ovea w'hich is an embattled 
parapet flanked by two small crocketed pinnacles. 
There is a smaller door of entrance to each aisle be- 
neath an arch similar to that of tlie entraiux* to the 
nave. The great western window is divided by mul- 
lions into six principal lights under cinquefoil arches. 
The head of the window consists of a cinquefoil circle 
at toj) and two quatrefoil circles below, the spaces be- 
neath terminating in trefoil arches. 

The nave is divided from the aSIles by a double 
range of exceedingly tIuc'l&'W’iffl plain round coluinns, 
wdiich support highly decofuWd semicircular archea,* 
above which, on eacli side., is a row of arcades with 
pointed arches. 
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The ningt hcauiilul portion of the v/liole Btructuic ih 
undoubtedly the Lady-Chapel at the east end, now 
converted into a hbiaty. Bold an$;uU^ buttresses i ise 
firoui tdassy bases, and numerous large mouldings run 
round tho walla the end is an embattled pediment. 
Tbo iviudowa are tall and lancet-shaped, sepuaUdfiom 
each otbor by clusters of small columns leceding per- 
spect;llt^^tMdOWportlng arches with ic^iage and open*- 
WoKje M Vliypw lightness and elegance Pointed 
HBhaped paVels g^ye fullness of 
He ot tlm. exlenoi . Both w ithout 
ly-Chapcr is distinguished by simpli- 
j b^uty and richness of detail. 

( — by Bishop Audley about 1496, 

1 so|l;jtil%ide of the Lady-Chapel. There 
td^orch, of bcautilul architci turo ou 
jie CatlicOyy.1. 

(ifty stalls under oinaraenled Gothic 
canopies of wood painted in imitation ot stone. Undei 
the seats of Uie stalls various figures and d(\i(!*s are 
Curved in wood, most of which aie giotesquc and ludi- 
crous. 

Thafintire length of tbecathedial is ^135 feet; the 
eotlie width is 174 feet. The nive is 1-26 feet long, 
atid 70 feet high from tho floor to the vaulting, or^ 
^ feet to the loof, the width of the na\o and aisUs 
feet ; the length of the choir is <^0 f( ci 
Tlie Bishop's Cloistoi 8, as they aie called, on the 
south side ot the tiave, consist at ptesenl of only two 
covered walks The west walk was leinovod to make 
rooin for a brick building appropriated lo the gram- 
mar-sehoul, and the noitli side, next the Catht dial, 
seems never to ha\ e had a w alk ^ • 

There srq several monuments of high antiquity in 
Htpreford Calhedtal, especially ot the higifei clergy, 
tboitgh many weie destroyed at the Rcfoimalion and 
by the Puntaris. Qpp of the most interesting is Iha^ of 
Ktshop Canteloupe/in the cast aisle of the central north 
tNtttscpt. The foliated arches and caintals of the 
cdkunns are admirably exei utc d, as well as the annedsj 
figures and the aiitjmals uudei theiri^cct. The ma- 
teiial seems to be Pu'^beck inaihle but it iias Let n 
coated with white mint, Anotiier inUresting monu- 
ment, attribute<l toHutnphiey doBolmn, earl of lleie- 
ford, consists of an efiigy in aimour recumbent on a 
ledge in a square recess in thj n nth wall of the Lad>- 
Chspel. It IS surmounted m front by an ai < hik c tural 
Gothic canopy oi screen of exceedingly beautiful design 
SitKl execution. 

A pyX| or portable Bhiine, of great antiquity and 
very cunous workmanship, formeily stood on tV high 
altar* und wasveueiated as the sluuie ot Ethelboit, 
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t of flk l^t AftgUs. It k suit in egistenee, but 


not in the Calht dral. 1 1 ib eight and a hall luehes high, 
seven inches long, and tliiee and a half inebcs wide 
it 18 formed of oak. and (oveud with lopper highly 
ornamented with gilding and enamel The figuifsi aie 
engiavecl, but the heads are in icliel Ihcbc portable 
shiines were the work of Gieek artifels, who, having 
migrated from Constantinq^deio Rome, weie induced 
bxjlishop Ware to visit EQigland the isign of 
iflliy III. They engravetf qbaiftellcd p>xes, 
(bailees foi the altar, and coyaM cmjk Hlli hampiots 
Pietro Cavalhni, who e>KicuUpr^ shrme or Edward 
the Conh^saor^and the li^b oP^Beniy III in W « sl- 
ininstei Abbey, was then Bottled in England The 
poitabfb bhiines weie eaiiied in proiesbiona on tlu 
anniversary erf the saint for whom they wtie made 
Heiefoid is stated to have had a Urge duiuh, 
chieflv however of wood, as eai ly as 750, in tbo loigii 
of Of® king ol Mei( la Ofla inviledfEllH Ibeil, king 
of the East Angles, lo Lis court at button W alls, near 
Hciefoid, caused him to be inuidcud t^icrc, and 
usmped his kingdom. ||||rhe body of Ktbelberl w is 
inteired in the (huril^^ Heicfoid , and bo nuiiu rous 
weie the miiades btated to be peifoinicd ovir liia 
giave, that Ofla liinisdf beiairu rcpcntani, and, to ( v- 
])l( ss his loitioise and nillute' bis guilt, went on a pil- 
gi image to Rome* BUbjec ted hit kingd(puVr tlu piy- 
ment of P( lei's P(‘rue, built a magnif (ont tomb ovei 
the body of EtlsrlbcMt, and bestow (ui a Uiitb ot all hi^ 
poBse^'Sioiis on the clmidi, whuh afuiwaids i ijudly# 
mcreas''d Us wealth and ovtended Us lepatation foi 
sandilv In tlu leign ol Lgbeit, about the vc ii 82 j, 
ancwchuichol stom was(mtfd*in Ibcplict of the 
foimer one of wood In about two bundled veais, 
howivei, this dmith was so rnueh dccajed tint Bishop 
Atlidstan, who was apjiointcd t^n the see in 1012, 
rebinb the whole probably aboiL 10 M 

In thr veai lO*)") i luge aiin\ of dsh, beaded by 
Giyffylli, a ])nncc of M alts, and Algar, 141! ol ( lu bte i, 
attidvcd the tiiy ol HtMdoid, which they plmulcKul 
and hid in luirib. The Calludiilwis biunt «in(l cb'- 
inolihhcd, agd (oiitinued in tint stale till 107‘b wlu*n 
^i^bei t de lf#/inga, ^javing be (€t appoinle d bistioj) Jiy 
Willi iin the C onc|iu lor, eomme ru t d a non st i uclui e 
which was completed by Bishop Rayndpi vvlio &iu- 
e ceded Lo/inga in 1107 J lus forms the body ol tl>e 
pie^ent e buu h. I lie t cntial towt 1 was built oy Hishoji 
Biaos, whose bishopiic extended fiom 12110 to 1210 
It is piesuiiud^hit iBe fower at the wcbl end, whien 
from Its btj h oraicliitee lure jb siii»post d to have been 
eie^qfhd in the xeigu oi EdwarS III ,lonned no part 
of the ongin«il design, noi was line e\t( nt of tlic 
ground-plan piecisely the Bame as that o^ tl» previous 
cliuii h , for Silas 1 a} lor, in his leMscarches about 
found *^be)ond the lines of the pi esemt building, .tinl 
particulaily tow aids the east, iieai the cloisUib of the 
college, such stupendous loundalioiis, suetT capitah 
and peciesials and well-wrought bases and aiches, and 
Biub raio cngiavings and mouldings,” as left little 
douiit that they vveic the louniJatidias and rums oi the 
chuicli which was dcstioyed by the We ib.*, in 1055 
Ihe net yeaily revenue of tJic Bishop of Heiefoul is 
4200/, Tlie corporation ot the Catlieural is c omposed 
of a dea» and live residentiary prebendaries, wliose 
average net icwcnue amounts to 3247/ Thei e ai c also 
tw enty-two other prebendaries not 1 esidentiai y There 
18 a college of twetve vicaii choral, who have rooms 
allotted to them in the college, a gluomy biiilthng at 
the east end oi the Cathedral. The dean and the 
bishop 8 prebendary alone have housc^s belonging to 
their dignitaries, in which they i|i^dc, and which tliey 
are bound to keep m lepair. ^ c « 



IM5.] I THE PENN^ 

ON THE CALCULATION OF EASTER. 

. The year 184ri is one of those remarkable years in 
which, to all appearance, the Calendar is wronp: and 
Hin which the British version of it certainly contradi<^ 
itscir. If, say the instructions pven in the prayer^booKs 
to find Easter, the full moon that comes next after the 
2lst of March fall upon a Sunday, Easter Sunday shall 
not ho that Sunday! out the one after it. Now in 1B45, 
the full moon that comes next after the 21st of March is 
on Sunday the 23rd, at some nunutes past eight in the 
. evening: awl yet that same Sunday the 2^d is JSaster 
' Sunday, though according to tfK rtdes laid^dawn it should 
he Stouiay the tVM. • 

In looking at the explanations of the Calendar whSch 
are accessible to readers in general, we do not find one 
whieJj combines a de?.crij)tion of what is astronomical 
with a proper iiiij^ication of what is matter of conven- 
tion : and we need hardly tell our readers' that the 
definit^n l^id down in the act of parliament is adopted 
in rv(»ry book published in Britain, and is the one in- 
serted in the j)raycr-bouk8 of the Established Church. 
M’heri astronomers write aboutf the Calendar, they 
hlann^ its eomplexity, and what they call its astrono- 
mical errors; and ihey very frequently mistake its 
constnicti':^^f wlji^m thtologianJt who are not asTtrono- 
niers, do uTc SihYe, they ireai tlie XJalcndar with a 
degree of respect, as an aslronomical pryduction, which 
U <iwe3 not deserve; or else, if intonned of its de- 
]>ai Uire8 from astronomical correctness, they treat those 
departuies as errors to he dejdored and corrected. 

'Fho subject havhig recently caused some public 
discussion, 'we extract the following suiiiiiuiry from 
a long andf able article on the ‘Ecclesiastical Calendar’ 
in tin* ‘ Coinpanion^o the Almanac for 1845,* by Mr. 

‘ A. De Morgan, ii^iiel^fficicntly explains the appaumt 
discrepancy. * ^ 

1. The Jaw which regulates Easter in Great Britain 
declares that whenever the full moon on or next after 
March 21 falls on a Sunday, that Sunday is not Easter 
. Sunday, but the next; it also prescribes rules for de- 
tc rinining Easter. • * ^ 

5. In defiance of the precept, tbough in accordance 
with the rules, the Eas^ter Suutlay of 1845 is on the 
\cry day of tl!c full moon next follmving March 21, 

3. One part of the reason of this is, that tlic British 

legislature misunderstood the definition of Easter, used 
innhe ruh's whicJi they adoj)tie{l,® thinking that it de- 
])t*ndcd upon iln* fall rnoon, whereas it d«|)end8 upon the 
fourteenth day of the mboii, the day of new^ moon ii^rig 
counted as the Now full moon nc^er happens 

before the^^tenlfA^ay of this reckon! [ig. 

4. The ollif4 pait of the reason of lliia discrepancy 
iarttiat the legislature sLi])po8ed the moon of the calen- 
dar to lie the same as the moon of the heavens, whic;li 
neither ifc? nor was intended to be the case : the moon 
of the calendar being not only made to vary from the 
mofui of the heavens for convenience of calculation; 
but also to prevenl^^B^sttjf Day from falling on the day 
of the Jewish rafssbver, 

5. These two errors very often compensate one 
another, for tlmiigh the fourteenth day is very often a 
clay behind tlie calendar ful) moon, yc'T the^Nilorukir 
irioon is also very often a day before the real moon, so 
that the fourteenth day of the calendar moon is fre- 
quently the day of the rcM full moon. But they do 
not always do so ; and it should never be matter of 
BUi^rise if Easter fall on the Sunday of the full moon, 
w hether real or calendar. 

6. It is not to say that Easter is made to 

fall ^frowgly in 1^45: it falls where the legi&latoi*s, who 
.correctly copied the rule of the Roman Church, riii- 
ien3ed it should fall, though they 4id not correctly 
give the explanation of t]to rule they intended to use. 
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The last time that Easter Sunday fell on the day of 
the full moon was in 1818, in which year both the few* 
tival and tlie full moon were on the 22nd of March, the 
earliest possible day. It excited some stir that the 
definition of Easter, as contained in the Act, should so 
palpably be violated, and an Oxford clergyman pub- 
licly protested against the Observance of Easter on the, 
as he thought it, wrong day. More than one writer 
discussed the matter on the supposition that the parlia^ 
mentary definition ws correct, and also that 
extreme of astronomical correctness had been alwitys 
sought after and consideiM essential to the due obser^ 
vance of the day. No person who had evert!xamined 
the volume of Clavius, the only authority m the subject^ 
appffirs to have taken any part In tlie discussion. It 
seems even to have been supposed that the pruemb 
ings of the courts of law might possibly be cahed ih 
question, since an error fh Easter would occasion a 
corresponding error in the commencement of Easter 
term. A lawyer would no doubt answer that a positive 
enacted rule is law, even though the grounds of that 
rule were incorrectly stated, or though there were qo 
grounds at all. Bui it is desirable that those wlio like 
discussions upon this and similar subfects shotlTd not 
be allowed, in mete ignorance of existing and 
without any opportunity of knowing what Ih^ ar^ 
doing, to agitate for the reconsideration of what with 
all its defects is ^ fixed rtr/e, the thing most wanted* ' ' ' 

* The advantages of the present system are as fdlf 
lows : — 

1. There is a fixed rule which prevails throughout 
the Roman, English, and Scottish churches, and from 
wlbch^ie remaining Protestant churches vary but little. 

2. liie g(Micral desire of the Christian world, namely, 
to make Baster an anniversary of the Iflst days of 
Christ, is substantially satisfied, since it always must 
come close upon the full moon wh^ comes next after 
the venial equinox. No one cariiwnow how Easter 
is kept wilSout attending to the chronological con- 

* xion of the death of Christ with the Passover, ami 
the resuncction with the first of the week fal- 
lowing. ^ ; 

3. All necessary warning against the mere obsf^' 
vaucc of days for the sake of the days is given by iW 
very nature of tlie rule which deierraines Easter, when 
known. Tlicre is no answer to any maiiifestaiion of 
superstitious feeling on tiie subject which can ho so 
good as a reference to Calvins putting the moon b%»ck- 
wards or forwards a day to suit convenience of Ciilcu- . 
latiou. 

The disadvantages of any alteration of the rule will 
be as fcnlows ; — 

•1. The atlvantages slated in the firs* and Uiird rea- 
sons preceding aie doslruyed, and the contrary disad- 
vantages introduced. 

2. Unless a^^tronoroical tables could be rebdereil 
absolutely perfect, there must be, as Calyius.xmnarks, 
the substitution of a fictitious for a real moon. ^ * 

3. Any change must introduce an inconvenient 
schism, since it is certain thjit all Roman 
must adliere to the present system. It is hlirdl^ to 
be supposed that the papal see will acquiesce in any 
alteralion. 

4. An astronomical Ea^jW is impossible, unless ilio 
festival be sometimes one day on the east of 
a ^ariahle meridian ^ andlibn another "day on the w^.; 
the differciico being a week* It might hap^U, for 
instance, that those on one sidis of the mendiah of 
London should have to keep jEasteifa Sunday after 
those on the other side : astronomietd tables, 

exact enough to make it (iCsiIIMe that a true astt^ipo.* v 
tuicnl Easier,, according to a defimtiou drawm frdin 
the real luooht should to obsmed on one Suiidby in 
St, PHiil-s, anottor in Wesimmstor^Abtoy^ 
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MB astronomy advances, it is perfectly conceivable that 
the true aatronomical Easter should be one Sunday or 
another in St. Paul’s only, according as it is to he 
solemnized at ons end or other of the building. 

As we are satisfied that there are persons who 
really have a lurking religious veneration for the cere- 
monial part of Easter, and %t the apparently as^zmo- 
niical definition from which it is drawn, we will de- 
monstrate the assertion about Westminster Abbey and 
St Paul’s. 

The difference of longitude of the two cathedrals is 
about seven seconds, say sijT'to make sure of the argu- 
ment ; thVt is, the clock of St. Paul's, the more east- 
ward of tlie two, ought to be more than six seconds 
faster than that of the Abbey. Hence Sunday morning 
begins at St. Paul’s six seconds before it begins at 
Westminster Abbey. Now suppose Easter regulated 
strictly by the pasidial full tfioon, as implied in the Act 
of Parliament, a^d suppose that on a Saturday even- 
ing (at the Abbey) the paschal full moon hamiens at 
three seconds bemre midnight. Tlien at St. Faurs it 
will happen three seconds after midnight, on Sunday 
morning. That is, the Sunday just named is the next 
after we paschal full moon at the Abbey, and is 
Easter Sunday. But at St. PauFs the paschal fuU 
moon falls on the Sunday, and Easter Sunday is the 
nexi Sunday. 

* lint it will be said this is trifling with the s\ibject; 
nobody means to stand out about a few seconds. Wc* 
answer, that whoever gives up a few seconds gives up 
the principle on which the discussion to which we 
have alluded was raised, and adopts that of Clavius, 
namely, that perfect astronomical accuracy w:ustf, 
some point Exve way to convenience. Again, in the 
time of Clavius, from the less amount of aCturacy then 
existing, there was as little disposition to stand out 
about a day as tb^ now is about six seconds ; the time 
will come when mere will bo thought, astronomically, 
of the tenth part of a second than now of six soeoneJs. 
If it were granted that the astronomical definitii||y 
should be used, without minding four hours, sulfl 
Easter cannot be^ always kept on the same Sunday in 
:^!cutta and London, or in Montreal and London; 
t&rry the love of astronomical truth so far as not to 
reject ten minutes, and Exeter and London cannot 
always keep Easter on the same Sunday. 

fi. It can only happen veVy rarely that Easter is a 
perfect anniversary of the events which it coin memo- 
rates. The Passover (fourteenth of the moon) took 
phu^e on Thursday evening, the Crucifixion on Friday, 
the Resurrection on Sunday. The observant of the 
Friday and Sunday is properly anniversary, but it only 
happens now and then that the fourteenth of the mtPm 
is on Thursday. Since, then, in the nature of things, 
the moon’s appearance can but seldom lead to a true 
recuiTence of the chronological characaer of the cir 
cumstances commemorated, it matters little that the 
coiinexion of the moon with Easter, arbitrary as it 
must he in some respects, should be a little more arbi- 
trary still. « 

6. Every alteration of the calendar is an additional 
■ trouble and risk of error in auctions of history ; the 
Gregorian reformation has done much in this way, 
;alioth€9: attempt would ]|||||||near to render the chro- 
nology of the country itNrh^ it was made an un« 
fa^omable mystery. • ^ 

' There k but one reformation of the British calendar 
we should wish to see. It is not desirable that 
' a btatute^ ahoudB exist which contains a complete mis- 
understanding of its c^imi ovisions, however little the 
f; force i^hose pfCvisfons may be thereby affected* 
A' short act iitf repealing tbe words about 

' - ^ in M Geo. 11. cap. 23, and substituting 

> wldoh Amid not lead to mistake, would be 


^January 4, 

of service; it being remembered mat the erroneous 
words are not merely buried in the statutcdiook, but 
are directed to be attached to all the prayer-books 
used in the service of the Established Church. 


Offsets of Knowledge. — Tho object of the general diffusioti of 
knowledge is not to render men diicoiitented witli thoir lot — ^to 
make the peasant yearn to become an aftisaS, or the artisan 
dream of the honours and riches of a profession — ^but to give the 
means of content to those who, for the most part, must necessa- 
rily remain in that station which requires great self-denial and 
great ^luranee^ but which As capable of looming not only a 
condition of comfort, but of enjojmieiil, through the exercise of 
these very virtues, in connection with a desire tor tliut improve- 
ment of the tiiiderstaiidiug which, to a largo extent, is inde- 
pendent of rank and riches. It is a most fortunate circumstance, 
and one which seems especially ordaiued by Him who wills the 
happitllesB of his creatures, that the highest|sand the purest, and 
tile most lasting sources of enjoyment are the most accessible to 
all. The great distinction that has hitherto prevailed in the 
world is this— 'that those who have the command of riches and of 
leisure have alone been aide, in any considerable degrees to cul- 
tivate tlie iastes that opdtj these common sources of enjoyment. 
Tbe drst desire of every man is, no doubt, to secure a sufTiciency 
fur the su])ply of the physical necessities of our nature ; but in 
tile equal dispensations ofgProviderjipe it is pot ^ly^cspecial por- 
tion of tlie state eveft of the humblest amonS>'.f:. wlftTlabours with 
his hands to earn his daily bread, that his mind should be shut 
out from tbe grafeiflcations which belong to the exercise of our 
observing and reflecting faculties. In this exercise ail men ma)r 
be, to a certain extent, equal.— Carton : a Biography^ 
by Charles Kmght. 

Old England * — When King Henry the Kighth (a.d. 154R), 
made his progress to Votk. t>r. Tonstall, llishup of Durham, 
then attending on him, shewed the Ij^iga valley (lieing then 
some^ew miles north of Doncaster), it tiich iie bif^hop avowed to 
be the ricliest that ever he fouiol in all his travels through 
Kuru{)e, For within ten miles of Hasselwocx^. the scat of the 
VavasxHirs, tlicrc were 105 manor lioiiscs of lords, knights, and 
gentlemen of the best quality; 275 several woods, whereof sonfe 
of them contain live hundred acres ; 32 parks, and two chases of 
deer; 120 rivers and brooks, wher^^f five were navigable, well 
ored with salmon aiidf)ther fish; vO water mills, for the grind- 
ing of corn on the aforesaid rivers; 25 coal mines, which yield 
an abundance of fuel for the whole country ; thsee forges for the 
making of iron, and stone enough for the same. aAiid within 
the same limits as much sport and pleasure for hunting, hawking, 
fthhiiig, and fowling, as in any place of England besides.— 
ler's H'^mihies. • * • 


itddhery in the Desert , — Shortly before my anivol at Jerusa- 
lem, a Mr. G., an English traveller, had Jlnned himself to (Oie 
of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for tlie sake of sedlirity, as well 
as of curiosity. Wlien about half-way to Jericlio, he happened 
to linger behind the caravan, and was cantering along the Iftidly 
roa<l to overtake it. Suddenly his horse was cliecked by a re- 
sistless gras(i, and himself thrown to the ground, ^'he moinent 
before there was no living creature visible in that wild gleii ; now, 
on recovering from the shock, lie saw un Arab bending over him, 
with his s)ionr pointing to his bosom ; two oth^r lledouins stood 
by, and his horse had disappeared^ N^Niiulerslanding the me- 
nacing injunction to lie sfill, he tried to rise, and was instantly 
pinned to the ground by the Arab's lance. Seeing that resist- 
ance was Inqjeless, be submitted to his fate, and the two Bedouins 
approaohul with tlie request, '* Cousin, undress, thy aunt is 
without a garment.*' This is the usual form in the desert, in 
whose slang the word aunt ' seems to figure somewhat of the 
same capacity that uncle” dbes in ours ; but the ** halls'* 
are in lead, nut. brass. As Mr. G. displayed considerable reluc- 
tance in ossistii^ tbe wants of his unknown relative, the Bedosiins 
stripped him with wonderful despatch. They soon lelt him in 
a state of utter nudity, and in reply to all his remonstrances only 
returned him his hat, which they lodktRl umn with contempt, 
and useless even to his unscrupulous aurit.^' Tliey^cveu took 
away the bat-hand, and then Jeft him to return as best he n^ght, 
to the crowded metropolis, clotihed only in a Darrow-brimiUed 
hat— *TAe Crssoent ami tbs Chm,hy EM WamerBm. 
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[Tom Coryol., 


TOM C O II Y A To several months. Thefe had Jong “ itched a very burn* 

ing desire in him, to survey and contemplate some of 
Thk Odcouibian Icg-strctcher, as he delighted to call the choicest pans of this goodly fabric of the world 
himself, attained a good deal of notoriety it» his own »and having probably obtained some addition to his 
day; luir aJSe^^hite fcfrgotten in .oys. If not witty means by the death of his father, he determined to 
himself, he was the cause of much wit in others; gratify this desire to some extent by a continental tour^ 
and this has given a kind of vitality a name that Accordingly he ** embarked at Dover on the 14th day 
knight <dao have long since yierishcd. As Coryat is ' of May, about 10 of^the clock in the morning, being 
often mentioned in books of some two centuries ago, Saturday and 'Whiisun-eve, anno 1G08.” He was gone 
and sometimes even in our current literature, in five months, during which time he went tlirdugh 
a manner rather puzzling to a reader who is not toie- France and as far as Venice, and returned by way of 
raldy corn'crsant with the obscuren* aulliors of bygone (irmimiy. “The number of cities,"' he says, “that I 
times, a slight sketch of him may not be unaccept> saw in these five months are five and forty. Whereof 
able. He was the 4^1 of the Ilcv. George Coryat, in France^ve. In Savoy one. In Italy tliirteen. In 
ret'tor of OdcoAbe,^fci Somersetshire, the hoiyer of Hhetia one. In Helvetia Uiree. In some parts of 
a prebend in the Cathedral of York and some other High Germany fifteen. In the j^etherlaiids seven.” 
ecclesiasiki^U preferment, and, further, the author The number of miles he passed over he reckons to be 
pf some Latin poetry, that obtained for him a fair one thousand nine liundred and seventy-seven, for the 
share of tiraise from his contemporaries, and a placeiNmost pan too on foot; and, what shows the honest]^ of 
among the ‘W’^orthies’ of Thomas Fuller. In the his Crispin, he went nine hundred miles on one pair 
parsonage-house of 04k?omhe Tom was born, in the' of Soles, and the shoes he set out in "brought him safely 
year 1577. He was educated nr st at Westminster home. He hung them up on his return, as they well 
School, and afterwards became a rominoner of GJouces- deserved, for a memorial in Odcombe Church, where 
ter Hall, 4)xford. where he continued three years, and they remained till 1702. For a while hd was content 
attained sonic skill in logic, and more in Latin and witli talking over his travels, or reading the notes he 
Qreek— “ by mere dint of memory,” as Chalmers gra- had accumulated “ with incessant labour and Herculean 
tiiitously observes. About® llTe yeaf KiOO he was toil ” to a chosen few ; but at length ho let himself be 
launched into the greg,t world with fiiif logic and Ian- persuaded to publish them, which he did — at his own 
guage, gotten by mere memorv or how'cver elsc^df his cost— in 1611, in a bulky quarto volume, with this not 
freightage to tuA to sueh aecoliiit as he could. Tom inapt |itlc ‘Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobbled up in 
ivas probably a 4iumourist, after his fashion, before five months" Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, 
this : for he appears soon to have been received into <?bnnnonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia alias 
ffie household of Prince Henry, son of Janies J., as a Switzerland, some parts of High Germany, and the 
sort of cjurt-jester : an unpromising start in life; and Netherlands; newly digested in the hungry air of 
poor Tom was doomed, like many a wiser man, to feel Odcombe in the County of Somerset, mid now dis- 
till his death how surely the beginning of life imparts persed to the nourishment of the travelling members 
its colouring ^ every succeeding portion of it. Fuller, of this kingdom." Appended to it were some %ixty 
of all who ha* lUfllCocyiiin, took his measure most ac- copies of verses by several of the most eminent wits of 
curatcly, and he has shown us what use he was put to the d^ : among others Ben ^onson. Sir Julin Harring- 
in his new occupation : — “Prince Henry allowed him ton, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Inigo Jones, Law- 
a pension, and kept him for his servant. Sweetmeats renege Whitaker, &c. They aie written in Greek, 
and Coriat made up the last course at all c#url enter- Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, Welsh, Irish, *Maca- 
tainments. Incleed he was the courtiers* anvil tt) try ronic," and even Utopian mngue, as well as in English, 
their wits upon; and sometimes this anvil returnecU Of course they are all in a mock laudatory strain, 
the hammers as hard knocks as if received, his blunt- almost all excessively quizzical-- some rather too much 
ness repaying their abiisiveness.** so ; but there is little real humour in them, and, what 

It was no doubt necessity that led hift to accept such we should hardly expect, they are dismally dull, or at 
a post, and an insatiable craving for excitement and least seem so now. Walpole smd trfily enough, wMlo 
notice that enabled him to continue in it, as he appears they all try to make the bgik tppear foolisli, it is oer^ 
tollav^done for some years. Be that as it may, he tainly not so foolish as tlieir^erses. It may appeijll^ 
most likely quitted it as soon as his circumstances al- singular that Coryat should have printed them, but it 
lowed him.. His father died in 1606, and Turn from Is not likely, as some have supposed, that he was de- 
some strange whim kept bis body absve<gn>und for ceived by mem ; indeed be expressly says that bC did 
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iw)t print them b^his own wish, but w'as cotninanded to 
do 90 by the pnnee j and although he swallows their 
praise without wry laces, be adds— “ Many of them 
are disposed to glance at me with their free and merry 
jests, for which I desire thee (courteous reader) to sus- 
pend ihy censure of me till ^thou hast read over my 
whole book/* As might Kc supposed, tltese vemes 
were fat more attractive than the remainder of the 
work, and they were soon republished separate from 
it under the title of the • Odcombian Banquet;* with a 
pme • Adverttement ’ affixed, which the«writer of 
CorvaCa Life in Chalmers* ‘^Biographical Dictionary* 
has/* transcribed as a specimen of Coryat’s stylet** an 
unfortunate selection, for not only did C^oryat not 
write it, but in the ‘Second Course’ of his Crudities, 
his ^ Cratnb, or Colwort twice sodden,’ he attacks it in 
set phrase, in a passage which is really a good spechr 
men of his manner. He thiitks it needful, he says, to 
advertise the gentle reader of a book printed in hug- 
germug^er, intituled the Odcombian Banquet . • 
because it doth not a little con<;ern my credit to clear 
myself of two very scandalous imputations laid upon 
me by that virulent and rancorous peasant, some base 
lurking pedantical tenebricinus Lucifuga, that set 
forth the nook/* Which two very scandalous imputa^ 
lions are the lilotto on the title-page and the passage 
wliich Chalmers transcribed as a specimen of ms style. 
In this Advertisement it is hinted tljat “ there could not 
be four pages worth the reading *mel tod out of the 
lump of the book whereas Tom affirms, “ by way of 
opposition against the malicious censure of tliat hyper- 
critical Moinus, that of the six hundred fifty and 
four pages (for indeed so many are in the bcaV) ke 
shall find at^thc least five hundred worth the reading, 

, . . This also I will say further for the cofifirraation 
of the sufficiency of my historical notes (seeing they 
are so severely chcastised by the censorious rod of this 
malevolent traducer, that bitoth my work with his 
Theoninc teeth), and yet without any vain-glorious os- 
tenlation: that let him, or any other wdiatsoever in our 
whole kingdom of (5roat Britain, show both larger an- 
notations for quantity and better for quality, gathered 
in five months’ travels by any Englishman since the 
incarnation of Christ, I will be rather contented to 
corist^cratc all' the books that remain now in my hands 
eitlier to god Vulcan or goddess Thetis, than to present 
one more to any gen lie? man that favours wit and learn- 
ing.” Thus can Tom, as he elsewhere says, “with all 
perspicuity and plainness, overthrow, pessundale, and 
annihilate all fained objections.” 

And now, if it be asked what is the value of these 
* Crudities,* we arc compelled to reply, very little. Tho- 
mas, it must be confessed, is grievously prolix, which; 
as he describes buildings and counts antiquities rather 
than pajnts manners— which we can find plenty to do 
over the same ground in our own day, with equal ful- 
ness and choice of rhetoric — makes him rather a wea- 
risonfe companion. Yet his notes arc not quite without 
value — if only as showing how much less foolish than 
wise men reckon, even atnot wise man may be. If it 
were not so long, his book might be accounted inter- 
esting. Coryat was deficient in most of the essentials 
of a traveller, or rather of one who can both observe 
for himself and impart to others tiie real characteristics 
of the people whom he visits ; but he was an honest 
describer of what he did notice, and scrupulously merv* 
lions when he repeats anything from hearsay— of 
which things some are strange enough, and wer^ pro-, 
bably fabricated ifbr the purpose of imposing upon him. 

* was possessed with i^genuine love of travelling; so 
t he eouM boldly seA>ut alone and with little money 
in hts pocket, not only on a continental trip, but as we 
shall tee, to overland to India; accounting “of 
all j^asures in jrarjd travelling to be the sweetest 


and most delightful.” He could, moreover, in the true 
spirit of a pedestrian, beai; rough lodging and )M)or 
npvender witlmut Ismentatibn. If he is forced to make 
ilk bed in a coach in the inn*yard (at Lodi), the inti 
bejng full ; or (at Strasburgh) “ in a boat md dio upon a 
wad of straw, with the colJi open air for a coverlet or 
even (as at Bergamo) with the horses in the stable ; 
like the philosopher he does not 

^ Whine, put finger i* the eye, or sob, 

, Because lie *08 ne'er another tub/’ 

but bears it patiently, or, .^perhaps, puts a picture of 
himself at the horsed neelOtn his frontispiece. Nay, if 
he has<compaui(ms in misfortune, he is ever ready to 
comfort them. Thus he and tw^o olheis reached Uees. 
on the Rhine, after the gates of the town were locked 
for the night, and though they ” made all tlie means 
that might be to be admitted into the towfi, it was 
absolutely denied them.” Whereupon, he continues, 
ii*e “went into one of the ships that lay aj^ the. quay, 
determining to take a hard lodging there all night 
upon the bare boards. No somier were we in the shij) 
but I began to cheer iny company as well as I could 
with consolatory terms, and pronounced a few vcises 
out of Virgil, tending to an exhortation to patience in 
( alamities. But i^t l^t^ie Burgomaster ^oLthc town, 
being touched with a certain syiupatfty'bf *bar misery 
(having hiinselfjDelike at some time tasted of the like 
'bitter pills of adverse fortune), was contented tliat Uh\ 
gates should be opened to admit us into the town . . . 
to our infinite comfort ; for \\c were all most miserably 
WTallier-beaten and very cold, especially 1 for mine 
own part, who was almost ready to give up the ghost 
through cold.” 

We shall not inflict upon the i^der an account of 
the ejntents of tliese “six huftjfiredb fifty and four 
pages, in wliicli the verses and orations are not 
included ; but offer merely a few samples of the waie, 
Tom, as we have liinted, is laboriously full iu l»is 
♦descriptions of buildings, and we shall therefore past?' 
them over— ;wdnch he never does: onl> giving, in that 
•lipe, his iiolicc of the Place ot St. Mark's, at Venice, 
which has, at least, ilS brevity to recommend it : — 

“The fairest place of all the city (which is indeed of 
that admirable and incomparable beauty thSt 1 think no 
place whatsoever, either in ('hristendoiii or Paganism, 
may compare with it) is the Piazza, that is, the inarkct- 
place of St. Mavk. Trul> such is the stupeiidious (To 
use a strange epitheton for so strange and j arc* a ]»laee 
as tlik^ glory of it, that at my fifst entrance thereof, it 
did even i^maze, or raiWfer ravish my senses. For lieie 
is the greatest magnificence of architecture 4o be seen 
that any place under the sun doth yielt*. Here you 
may see both all manner of fashions of attire, md 
hear all the languages of Christendom, besides those 
that are spoken by the barbarous Ethiiicks ;' the fre- 
quency ot people being so great twice a day, between 
six of the clock in the morning and eleven, and again 
betwixt five in the aflernooii^ ,ani,.eigtfc:, tliat, as an 
elegant writer sailh of it, a man may very properly 
call it rather orhu than urbis foi'wnt that is, a iiiarkei- 
placc of the world, not of the city.” 

While lio so carefully notes all the buildings lie sees, 
he does not neglect other “ signs of civilization he 
Icgenerally, for example, mentions a gibbet wlieuevcr 
he meets with one/ Thus,*” a little on this side of 
Paris there is the fairest gallows that ever I saw, built 
upon a little Hillock called Mount Falcon.” Noar 
Moulins he observed “one very rueful and tragical 
object, ten men hanging in their ^Iqlhes upon a goodly 
gallows made of freestone, whose bodies were coosuaied 
to nothing, only their bones and the ragged fitters of 
their clothes remaining.” Not unlike which was ^‘a 
very doleful aqd lamentable spectacle I stfw a little on 
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this side Montargis : 4be bones and ra^fced fragmonts 
of dothes of a certain murderer remaining on a wheel, 
whereon most murderers are executed : the bones 
were miserably broken asunder, and disposed abroad 
upon the wheel in divers places.*’ 

Like all Italian traveUers Is eloquent about the 
pictiires^hc sees, and if his taste be not ij^s orthodox, hia 
admiration iset Idasi as genuine as that of more recent 
tourists. In the Podessa of Padua are "boany curious 
pictures, in one whereof there is the exquisitest con- 
veyance that ever I 8a>v, whjdi is a pretty little picture 
drawn in tlie form of an harrakercliicf with four cor- 
ners, and inserted into another very large and Mr pio 
lure. The lesser picture is so passingly cunningly 
handled, that the lower corners of it seem eitMr to 
hang luos^ and to be a pretty way from the »ound of 
the main pcturc^or to be pinned upon the other. And 
BO will any stranger whatsoever conceive at the first 
sight tlicrq^}^ as indeed I did, insomuch that 1 durst 
have laid a great wager, even ten to one, that the lower 
corners of it had been loose or pinned on* But such Is 
the admirahlo, and methinks inimitable curiosity of 
the work, that it is all wrought upon the ground ol the 
picture as the other several parts thereof are.** We 
will give or^Axaigpleofthistnodf (f|psc?ribing natural 
scenery “ The Swiftest and violen test lake that ever I 
saw is that w’hirh runnetli through Savoy, called Lezere 
^s^re], which is much swifter than the llbodanus at 
I.yons, that by the poets is called nrpidMmus amnis. 
For this is so extremely swift that no fish can possibly 
live in it, by reason that it will be carri(?d away by the 
most violent course of the toiront, and dashed against 
huge stoned, wdiich are in most places of the lake. Yea, 
there arc many tbom^nd stones in that lake nuicli 
bigger than IbeSsfoWii of Stoneage by the town of 
Arnesbury in Wiltsbire, or the exceeding great Stone 
upon Hamdon|hill in Somersetshire, so famous for the 
quarry, whu?li is within a mile of the parish of Odconibc, 
nTy dear iiatalitial place, 'rhese stones fell into this 
river, being broken from the high rooks of the Alps, 
W'hicb are on both sides if it. The cause of* the extra^ 


having an available altitude, including that called 
Shaw’s Water, which used formerly to flow into tlie 
>Clyde, and which has given name' to the company. 
Krom this reservoir aii aqueduct p^ses along the 
mountain-range, running j'or sevei-al miles at an eleva- 
tion of five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The whole length of the aqueduct is six mil^s and a 
lialH^ The reser^’oir has an area of three hundred 
acres ; besides whiclw is a compensation reservoir of. 
forty acres, and other smaller basins. iMf-acting 
riuices, of very ingenioili construction, pevent the 
danger of any overflow, and completely preserve the 
water during even the greatest flood. There are two 
exti!nsive filters. In the vicinity of the town it pours 
down a current of water in successive falls, which 
imp] two grist-mills, a mill fur cleaning rice and 
conee, a paper-mill, a saif^loth and cordage factory, a 
factory for spinning wool, and a large cotton-mill— all 
erected on tne course of the aqueduct. The water- 
wheel of the cotton factory, supplied wholly by this 
singular aqueduct, is the lai^est and most magnificent 
in the world ; it is seventy feet in diameter ; it is 
[ capable of giving power equal to that of two hundred 
Jiorsc; the axle of the wheel weighs eleven tons, and 
the wheel itself nearly a hundred and twenty tons; 
round the circumference are ranged a hundred and 
sixty buckets, each capable of holding a hundred gal- 
lons, and by the falling of the water into these buckets 
the p()ndci*ous wheel is made to rotate once in a mi- 
nute. I'herc seems a probability that many parts of 
this water-course will thus be rented by the owners of 
ni^]s;^o that the water will serve a double duty, first 
setting machinery in motion, and then supplying pure 
water to tl!fe town of Greenock. 

Glasgow, being situated sufficiently high up the 
Clyde to have fresh water passing ihrougU it, is sup- 
plied with water from that source ; but this was not 
the case until about foity years ago. Until the latter 
end of the last century the inhabitants obtained ib^ir 
supply from about thirty public and a few private 
•rells. In 1770 the magistrates caused plans to be 


orrflnary swiftness of this lake, is flic continual flux of 
the snow wajor descending from those mountains, 
whicli doth augment and multiply the lake in a thou- 
sand places. There is another thing also to be observed 
in this lake, the horrible and hideous noise thereoll 
foi^I think it keepeth almost as flerribltpa noise as the 
river (^icytusin hell, which the poets Aj extol for the 
murmuring thereof.” • 


^ [To be contiuuod.] 

• ^ je 

JiUPPLY OF WATER IN SCOTCH TOWNS, 

A REMARKAiiLK proposal recently made, for employing 
the agency of a railway in conducting a supply of 
water into Edinburgh, leads us to notice the present 
means of supply. Previously, however, it may ue well 
to say a few w(irdsj<M»syctmg the water-system fol- 
lowed elsewhere in Scotland. 

The town of Greenock possesses one of the finest 
system of water-works to be found in the kingdom ; 
since there is an abundant supply of water for domestic 
purposes, and water-power to work a number of mills, 
both provided by the same agency. From the * Gazet- 
teer of Scotland* we learn ^hat this work was accom- 


plished in 1827, by an association called the * Shaw’s 
Water-Company,’ constituted by act of parliameii: in 
1825. The work consists of an immense artificial lake 


or reservoir, situatec^ip the bosom of the hills behind 
the tiVwn# The town itself li^s on a flat strip of land 
between (he Clyde and these hills ; and as the water of 
the fiver is not* here fit for drinking, the hills behind 
iJie town wer# looked to gs the source of supply. Into 
the reservoir has been made to flow all the streams 


made for a supply from tlie iiilaud districts, but the 
scheme fell to the ground ; and so did another which 
was brought forward in 1704. At length a single 
individual did that which the corporation had been so 
long trying to do. In 1804 Mr. William Harley, who 
had feued the lands of Willowbank, constructed a re- 
servoir in the upper pari of the city, and conducted 
thither the wat(>r from springs in the hind which he 
had fei^d ; this water he sold to the inhabitants by 
means of huge cisterns placed in carriages, drawn 
thfough the stiVets. The partial success of this enter- 
prise induced a number of individuals to form them- 
selves into a company for supplying the city with fil- 
tered water from the Clyde. In 1800 they obtained 
an act of parliament, and erected water- works about 
two miles above Glasgow ; in 1808 another company 
was formed for a similar object at a different spot; and 
wiihin a few years past the tyo companies have com- 
bined. Eight millirtn gallons of water per day are 
sumjlied by these works. 

The city of Edinburgh derives its supply of water 
from the' Pentlaiid Hills, which form a ridge a few 
guiles to the south ; and it is from the same source 
tl^l the proposed supply per railway is to be obtained. 
I.ike most other places, the Scottish metropolis ob- 
tained %v very slow degrees such an arrangement as 
would afford an adequate supply of thik most valuable 
commodity* In the year 1621 tic magistrates obtained 
an ac^t of parliament empowcTrin^tHhein to ctast * seuchos * 
and ditches’ in the land between the city and the 
Pcnlland, and to coiwtruct means of bringing water ; 
but during half a century they seem to have found lio 
engineer to carry out tlie plans, or else they theinsclvc^ 
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wanted the necessary resources. In 1674 they paid 
Peter Bruschl, a German, about three thousand founds 
for layln!; down a leaden pipe three inches in diameter, 
from a place named Corniston, about four miles west 
of the city, to a reservoir on the Castle Hill. Soon 
after this, new or additional ^rinm wete made to (fion- 
tribute to the supply ; and as the quantity of water 
;^us procured was more tlian the pipe could eonvey, 
a new pine four inches and a half in diameter was gra* 
dually laid down in lieu of it. At a later period a new 
act of parliament was obtained, more extenrive in its 
provisions than the former ; for by it the corporation 
was empowered to obtain a 'supply of water from any 
lands whatever within three miles of the original fenn<- 
tatn at Corniston. In 1767 a cast-iron pipe, five inches 
in diameter, was laid as an additional medium of sup- 
ply. Three years afterwards 'another pipe, seven inches 
in diameter, was laid from springs on the lands of 
Swanston. But the supply iroin all these sources 
being found inadequate to the increased demand of 
the city, a jolnt-sto^ company was formed in 1810, 
B^d incorporated in 1810, to carry pipes from two 
great ^rings eight miles distant, at Crawley and 
Glencoise. ^ { 

In the map of the * Environs of Edinburgh,* pub- I 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, the course of these two aqueducts or 
water-courses is marked by dotted lines. Of the 
general nature of the undertaking Mr. Buchanan 
remarks, while speaking of the modern substitution of 
pities for the expensive arcades on the Roman system : 
— ** The most complete and perfect works of the kipd 
are those some time ago undertaken for the supply of 
Edinburgh^, which, by the contrivance and direction 
of Mr. Jardine, the company's engineer, have been 
executed in a style quite worthy of the city, as well as 
of the present advanced state of science and the arts ; 
offering, both in the general design and in all the de- 
tuls, a model of propriety and skill in this species of 
hydraulic architecture.” The following are the chief 
noticeable points In this system, as desetibed by this 
en^neer in the ‘ Encyclop. Britannica.’ 

The Crawley spring, from which the new supply has 
been derived, issues from the side of a rising ground 
4m the southern bs«e of one of the Fentland hills. It 
is scarcely seven miles distant from Edinburgh in a 
straight line, but nearly nine miles in the line of the 
pipes, these having been carried round a considerable 
way to the eastward to avoid the Pentland ridge. The 
spring is elevated about five hundred and sixty feet 
alMve the level of the sea, and three hundred ahd sixty 
above the level of Princes Street, Edinburgh ; there is, 
therefore, ample height to carry it over the highest 
parts of the town, the source bemg much higher than 
any or the houses. The original issue of tlie spring 
vras greatly increased by a drain, which was car- 
ried for about half a mile above the spring, in the 
valley in which it is situated. The soil of this valley, 
oonsisting of ab immense bed of gravel having a thick- 
nsps in some places at forty feet, constitutes a vast 
Mtnral filter, through which the water, descending 
from the high grounds on each aide of the valley, iierco- | 
ktes in a high degree of purity ; and being all inter- I 
espt^ by the drain, it is conducted, along with all th^ 
ongiisal discharge of the spring, into a reservoir or 
. waler4K>ute« ?rom this reservoir the pipes take tlieir 
rme which convey the water to the oitjr. In Ibe first 
; \wrm miles these pipes vary from ^hteen to twenty 
inches m diameler^ and descend sixty-five feet in a 
^ sertei^ in ibe remainder of the course | 

^y aiwfflteen isUitm in diameter, and descend nearly 
Tba descent is not perfectly regu^ 
m eteejMer than in others, accord^ 

lug to the nsMffd Mirity of the country. In one or 
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two instances, also, they undulate slightly; near 
Burdie-house, four miles from the city, they ascend a 
little ; and after descending rapidly to Llbbertoii Dams 
they again ascend twenty or thirty feet to the high 

f round on the north side of the Meadows. There are, 
owever, no sudden inequalities, all such having been 
carefully avoided by levelling, for which purpose con- 
siderable embankments and cuttings of the ground 
were made. As it approaches the city the pipe is car- 
ried through a tunnel more than two tliousand feet 
long and eighty feet below the surface. 

Vl^en the Vater arrif^s at the city it is distri- 
hutedr. in different directions, to supply difi’erent 
parts. One branch leads to a reservoir near Heriot’s 
Hospital, to supply the south-west ; another branch 
supplies the soutii-east ; a third branch is carried up 
to a reservoir on the top of the Castjie Hill, to supply 
the central parts of the old town ; while the main body 
is carried by a tunnel pierced through th^ aolal rock 
on which the Castle stands, to the southern or new 
town, where it ramifies through all the principal 
streets. These main'^channels are formed of irun-pipe 
half an inch thick, in lengths of nine feet each, securely 
joined end to end. The supply of water conveyed by 
this means amounts H about two hundred, cubic feet 
per minute, on ah aVerage : this is a&ntit tive times the 
quantity formerly delivered into the town by all the 
different ponds and reservoirs from whiiih it wjis thep 
supplied, and which was besides often of a very impure 
and unwholesome quality. The expense of the whole 
undertaking was about a hundred and fifty tliousand 
pounds ; and the inhabitants pay for the accommoda- 
tion by a rate equal to about five per cent, on the an- 
nual rental of Ine houses. 

It is to render the spring%d^und^ in the Pentland 
Ilillft still more available for the supply of Edinburgh, 
that the recent project, brought torwj^rd within the 
last few weeks, has been planned. The general cha- 
racter of it is this Those who have paid any attention 
to the present turmoil in railway schemes are aw'are that 
^there are tWo rival projects foy (tarrying a railway from 
Uarlisle northward Into the heart of Scotland. Cue 
of these is the Carlisle and Dumfries line, coinmuni- 
caling withGlasgow by way of Kilmarnoc'lk and Piiialcy ; 
while the other is tlie Caledonian, proceeding northw^ard 
Carlisle to Lanark, and there diverging north- 
west to Glasgow and nerth-cast to Edinburgh. This 
north-east branch crosses the Pentland Hills in its way 
to Edinburgh, and a provisional arrangement has been 
ni^de between the railway company, and a water com- 
pany, whereby a range of pipes is be la^jd along the 
line of railway itself, from the hills to the city, capable 
of conveying an immense quantity of water, i/fhe 
project evidently opens up a subject likely to prove of 
great importance ; and the admirable facili^es of rail- 
ways seem to give some probability to the surmise that 
the day is iiot far distant when passengers, goods, 
water, gas, and telegraphic imej^cnce, will all travel 
per railway. Of this wifler-projecl the ^Railway 
Chronicle* justly observes : — “ At a moment when the 
condition and morals of our labouring population 
occupy AO large a portion of public sympathy and atten- 
tiou^wuen sanitary arrangements of government are 
about to be extended to the construction of dwellings 
for our industrioue poor— when the means of persona] 
cleanliness are about to be provided for those who have 
not hitherto enjoyed them— a new plan which will con- 
vert any railway, without impeding its primary object, 
into a cnannel for pouring into streets of a populous 

town or a crowded city copious^sCipplieB of a rwresli- 
ing element so necess^ to the comforts of life, is an 
applicadon of these great public works devoutly to be 
wirfied.” ^ 
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BAGDAD. 

Tub external Uppoaranco of Ik^^dad does not disap- 
point tlie cxpftUalioiis wliich may liave been formed 
from Eastern history and roinanec?. It stands in a 
forest of date- trees, which couct'a] the inoanuess of 
itsi)nildin^s;s from the afl^roachirijn alranger, but allo%^ 
such {[glimpses of its s]>loiulid ininurets and domes as 
prevent him from suspcdiim; that the ancient glory uf 
Bagdad lia^ entirely departed. 

Bagdad is ilivided into two parts by the Tigris, and 
IS ill y;!"* 20' N. lat. and 44*' 2*4; li Jong.^on the banks 
of the 'I’igris, ahout two Imndred miles, yia direct line, 
above the junction of#lhaL river with the Euphridt's, 
and three luindrc*j|)l miles above the point where flje 
united strcj^ni enters the Persian Gulf. It was ori- 
ginally built o» ih^ western bank of that noble stream ; 
bUjtdhe Cimrt having been removed, in the latter |»art 
of the eleventh century, to the opposite aide, the^inore 
respccLabla part of tlie population giadually followed, 
and the original site became a sort of suburb, inhabited 
chiefly by tlw? poor. This is the )>rescnt slate of the 
town, tlie whole of wj^pb, on both sides of the river, is 
surrounded by a higinTul! thick wall of brick and mud, 
which is flanked at regular distances with round em* 
battled towers. Some of these were constructed in 
the time of the caliphs, and in workmanship gud size 
greatly exceed those of more modern date, and are 
now mounted with cannon in no very serviceable con- 
dition. The citadel is om the eastern bank of the 
Tjgn^, afthe point witinn the wall where it abuts on 
tlie river, to the north of the city. It commands the 
commanication across the river, but it is not of great 
extent, nor ace its fortihescions much aboye the 
geues^ ^vel of th^famparU of the city. It serves 
as an arsenal and barrack. The whcdecit^ wall on both 
sidot of the river is about five miles in circumference ; 
but a large jlortion of the area which it encloses is 
laid out in gardens add plantations of date-trees. 

No. K20. 


Under the wall there is a dry ditch of considerable 
depth, which may, when occasion requires, be filled 
from tjie river. 

The interior of Bagdad miserably disappoints the 
expectations which the exterior view may have raised, 
it IS built on no regular plan, and thiwe aie few towms, 
even in Asia, the streets of wiiich are so narrow and 
tortuous. Tliey arc not paved ; they are full of in- 
equalities, occasioned by deposits of rubbish, afkd ren- 
don*d disgusting l>y dead carcasses and all manner of 
filth, wdnch would endanger the public health, were 
not the most noxious ])art speedily removed by the 
numbers of unoi^ried and haU-savuge dogs. 

In general, the houses do not, as in Western Turkey^ 
present any windows to the street. Instead of a re- 
gular fr9nc with wipdows, there are high walls pierced 
by •low and mean-looking dx)orB, but in some of the 
better streets, the Turkish kioah^ or large projecting 
window, or else the Persian laitic^e, occasionally occur* 
The houses are mostly built of kiln-buiut bricks, 
which are not, when new, much unlike those employed 
in London, either in shape or colour : but new brkftks 
are rarely employed unless in public buildings, oM 
ones can easily be obtained by turning up Uk^ 
in almost any direction arouiTd the city. The walls 
are, to appeaiunce, of very great soUdity and thickness; 
but tliey ai'e only faced with brick, Uie apace between 
being filled up with earth and rubbish. The hous^ 
are much liiguer than those in Persia. The latter 
nave seldom move than one floor, with perhaps a cellar 
fof lumber ; hut the houses at Bae^Jiave two fioora 
besides^tlie habitable cellars. The ground-fioor is 
occupied with baths, stoi^uoms, and servantsVpffices. 
The first fioor contains the state *and family rooms* 
The great height of the apaitinenis on this fioor makes 
the house as high as one of two stories in this country* 
The splendid anfi often elegant appearance of these 
rooms presents a striking contiast to the filthy and 
beggarly aspect of the streets* The rooms bayc often ^ 
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Vaulted ceilings, which are decorated with chequered- 
work and mouldings in very good taste. Tney are 
amply provided with windows of coloured glass, and 
the walls are so profusely ornamented with gilding, 
paiiiting, and inlaid mirrors, as to make a stronger 
impression on a stranger than a detailed examination 
will, perhaps, be found to confirm. The b.uildin^ of 
a house in Bagdad commonly occupy two or tbreq sides 
of the interior of a s(|uare courj;^ In this court, which 
is paved with squared stones, some da^*trees are 
iisv^Iy planted; and there 1 b frequently a fountain in 
the oentre. Access to the first floor is afforded by 
external stairs of stone, which conduct to the verandah, 
into which all the doors of that floor open. Thie ve- 
randah, which is supported by the walls of the ground- 
floor, is generally wide, and paved with squared stones, 
and its boarded covering and carvtsd screen are sup- 
ported by pillars of wood, the capitals of which are 
often very curious. 

In Bagdad, as in all other Turkish cities, the only 
public buildingB of note are the mosques, the khans or 
caravanserais, and 4he bazaars. Tnere are said to be 
about one hundred mosques in the town; but not 
more than thirty are distinguished, in a general view 
of the city, by domes and minarets. The domes are 
remarkable not less for their unusual height than for 
being covered with glazed tiles, of various colours, 
chiefly green, blue, black, and white, disposed with con- 
siderable taste. The minarets, which are more massive 
in their structure than those of Constantinople, and are 
without the conical termination which the latter ex- 
hibit, are also glazed, but in better taste than the 
domes, the colour being of a light brown, with a differ- 
ent colour^ to mark the lines formed by the junction of 
the bricks. These lofty minarets and beautifully 
^aped domes reflect the rays of the sun with very 
brilliant e&ct Some of the more ancient towers are 
surrounded by the nests of storks, the diameter of 
which nearly corresponds with that of the structure. 

The bazaars of Bagdad are numerous and extensive, 
but are in appearance much inferior to those of some 
other Orientu cities of less note. Many of the streets 
of shops which compose them are long, tolerably wide 
and smight, and vaulted in the usual manner with 
brickwork ; many others are narrow, and covered only 
with a roof of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees, 
supported on flat beams laid across. Ihe bazaars are, 
in ordinary times, well supplied with Oriental produce 
and manuiaotures. The ^ths, as in all other Oriental 
towns, are numerous. The khans, or caravanserais, 
which amount to about thirty, do, not demand parti- 
cular notice : they arO inferior to those of some other 
l\trkish towns, and do not admit of the least comparison 
with those of Persia. 

Th^communication between the two parts of the city 
divided by the Tigris is by means of a bridge of thirty 
pontoons. Another mode of communication is by 
means of large round baskets, coated with bitumen, 
which are the wherries of the Tigris, Euphrates, and 
Dialah. The river is about seven hundred and fifty 
feet wide, in full stream, at Bagdad, and the rapidity of 
its course varies with the season. Its waters are very 
turbid, although perfectly clear at Moau), and until the 
Great Zab enters the Tigris. , 

The existing ancient remains in Bagdad are very 
few ; but these fewfar exceed any of the modern sti^o- 
tures in solidity and elegance# There are three or four 
ttiosques, tiK! Oldest of whi(^ was built by Mansur’s 
succesMT iathe fearll^8S,and has now only remaining 
a minaret which. is <^d to be tbe highest in the city, 
ifear ikse mnWe uf which it stands. It ooromands a 
most extensive view over4he town and adjacent coun- 
try, and on a c)ear day tbe Tank Kesra at Ctesipbon 
^ caa.be difttUlctI;f .perceived from it Of the mosques of 
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more modern date, that of Abdul Kadder, although 
rivalled by two or three others, is the largest and finest. 
Underneath its lofty and beautiful dome are deposited 
the bones of a famous Sonni doctor of the above name, 
who lived at the latter end of tbe twelfth century, and 
who is considered the patron saint of Bagdad. This 
mosque k well supplied with water by a canal from the 
river, and the court is furnished with a vast number of 
cells for the accommodation of three Jiufldred devotees, 
who arc supported from the funds of the establishment. 
Bagdad was at one time the Athens of Mohammedan 
Asia, and the seat of, p: 3 rhap 8 , more science than at 
that ijme existed in any other part of the worfd. The 
college, founded in the year 1233 by the Caliph Moo- 
stanscr Billah, acquired great fame iu the East: it 
still exists, as a building, near the bridge of boats, but 
it has been transformed into a khan, ajd the old 
kitchen is now the custom-house. There arc six 
gates in tlie entire wall ; three to eac'.h portion of the 
city, as divided by the Tigris. The largest and finest is 
the Talisni gate, which, according to an Oriental cus- 
tom, was walled up when Sultan Murad IV. had passed 
through it on his return to Constantinople, after he 
had recovered Bagdad from the Persians. It has never 
since been opened. Qutside \]hc wajls, 911 ^ the eastern 
side of the town; there is a large burial-g.ound, in the 
midst of which is a tomb erected to the memory of the 
wife of the Caliph llarun al Haschid, the famous Zo- 
beide of the ‘Thousand and One Nights.* It was 
erected by the caliph's second son Abdallah al Ma- 
moon, and is an otrtangular structure, capped by a 
cone which much resembles a pine-apple m shape. 
The ruins and foundations of old buildings, and evt'U 
the lines of streets, may be traced to a great distance 
beyond the present walls of th(^»?^wn , On the western 
side' these remains extend nearly to Agerkuf, or the 
‘Mound of Nimrod,’ as it is called by the natives. 
This structure must originally have stood at no great 
distance from the gates of the ancient city. 1 1 is no>:v 
reduced by time to a shapeless mass of brickwork 
about one hundred and twenty-six feet in height, one 
Hundred feet in diameter, and tliree hundred feebi in 
circumference at the lower part, which, however, is 
much above the real base. 

The climate of Bagdad is salubrious, but intensely 
hot in summer. A drop of rain rarely falls at Bagdad 
later than tho* beginning of May, or earlier than ^< 0 - 
wards the endu of September. After the end of Sep- 
teipjl^r, the rains are copious for a time, but the win- 
tef is, on the whole, drv. Nevertheless, the autumnal 
rains ^ Bagdad and other parts of, the country are so 
heavy, that the Tigris, which sinks greatly during the 
summer months, again fills its channel and becotxkn^ a 
powej^ful and majestic stream. This occurs again in 
the spring, when the snows djssolve on tlic distant 
mountains. The low lauds on both sides of this river 
and the Euphrates are then inundated ; and when the 
fall of snow has been very grei^tj^ preceding win- 
ter, the country between and'Deyond the two rivers, in 
the lower part of their course, assumes the appearance 
of a vast lake, in which tlie elevated grounds look like 
islandSi^d the towns and villages are also insulated. 
The plague occasionally visits Bagdad, and in No. 106 
we have given an account, by a survivor, of that of 1831 . 

The population^. of Bagdad is exceedingly mixed; 
and tbe very distinctive dresses of each people clearly 
indicate the component parts of the population. The 
Osmanli Turks scarcely ever wear at Bagdad the em- 
broidered jacket, caiiaciouB trowsers, and close cap so 
common in the neignbourhood ofthe capital v the civil 
dress prevails^-thelong loose gowns of cotton, muslb, 
or silk, with wide shapeless cloaks of broadclotii or 
riialloon ; while the red cap. witli its blue tassel, in- 
stead of fitting close to the head, hangs loosely back- 
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ward, and is wound about with white muslin, flowered 
with gold. Christians* dress much in the same man. 
ner. They are not, as in many other towns, restricted 
from light colours in their dress, or from wearing yel- 
low slippers ; but tbev are expected to abstain alto- 
gether from green colours and from white turbans. 
The Jews are generally distinguished by having their 
red caps fitting dose to the head, with only a yet* 
low handkerchief tied around them. The Arabs form 
a very important part of the resident population, 
besides a laige number from the desert as occasional 
sojourners. They arc distinguished chiefiy by their 
head-dress, which consists o^ a coarse %hawl of silk 
and cotton, with wide stripes of red and yellow; 
this is folded triangularly, and laid upon the head, 
around which a thick roller of brown worsted is then 
passed. *1^6 ends of the shawl cover the neck and 
shoulders ; and as it is also furnished with a fringe of 
knotted strings v^ich hang down the back, it helps to 
give a^wiM appearance to the Arab countenance. 
They are also distinguished by their wide sleeveless 
cloaks, which are wholly black, or white with a wide 
stripe of blue, brown, or red. This cloak (abba) is 
made of hair and wool, and when confined at the waist 
by a leathern belt, it generally, with a coarse shirt 
undernealhi the antire di%s8 o| an Arab. His 
turban also distinguishes the Koorn : it is frequently 
of silk, with stripes of blue, red, and jvhite ; and its 
fringe of knotted strings, though not so long as in tiie 
Arab turban, which is also differently worn, excel- 
lc‘nlly sols off the bold, grave, and strongly marked 
countenance of the pure Koord. Then there are, in 
considerable riuuibers, the active and animated sub- 
jects of the Persian king, in their curly, black, and 
conical caps, high-he^*d slippers, and gowns of green 
or blue, which afls dlwi^uisncd froni those of other 
Eastern people by their tightness in the body and* the 
sleeves. Sqcl^iare the figures which, on liorseback or 
on foot, appear in the streets of Bagdad, or sit smoking 
by the way-side. It would be incofreot and impossible 
to comprehend these various masses of people under 
one general character, fhey can only be sp'oken of 
thi? mass with a reference to their^knowledgc ; and it 
may be said jhat they are prejudiced, self-conceited, 
and bigotgfl, because they are profoundly ignorant. 
There is not among them that due proportion of iii- 
fogned and educated men which redeems the cWac- 
ter of a people. In those coub tiles, twfi- thirds or the 
small amount of knowledge which is the object of the 
education afforded to tne higher classes, is not w^;th 
knowing. The Armenians are decidedly the best- 
informed pftople iw the city. Many of them have been 
in India, and several have spent much of their lives in 
tliSf country. They have thus become acquainted with 
English manners, institutions, and modes of govern- 
ment ; and through them much information is commu- 
nicated to their countrymen who have not enjoyed a 
similar advantage. They, and the more respectable 
Moslem merchants iirtse town, long for such security 
of property and person as is enjoyed under the British 
government in India. 

The only women in Bagdad who exhibit any part of 
the face in the streets arc the Arab femajess Their 
dress consists in general of an exceedingly wide che- 
mise of red or blue cotton, to which in winter is added 
one of the same cloaks tnat are Vom by the men. 
They seldom wear shoes, and never stockings; but 
about tl^ liead they wear a mass of black cotton or 
silk stuff, which is rather gracefully disposed. It is 
brought round so as^s cover tbe neck and throat and 
the loweflh part of the face. This head-dress is often 
profusely ornamented with beads, shells, and current 
and ancient poins. They are also fond of wearing 
anklets and bracelets silver, which arc generally 


more than an inch in diameter, and suggest the idea 
of shackles rather than ornaments. But their most 
whimsical decoration is worn on one side of the nose, 
which is bored for the purpose : it consists of a gold 
or gilt button, about the siae of a halfpenny* in the 
centre of which a small torquoise stone or a blue bead 
is inserted. Their faces, artns, and other parts of thdr 
bodies are also decorated with stars, fiowers, and other 
figures, stained on the ricin with a blue colour, and the 
effect of which is excesdingly unpleasing to a European 
eye. The Turkish and other women sq muffle them- 
selves up when they go out, as to appear the most 
shapeless masses imaginable. They are enveloped in 
large sheets of checked blue linen, which cover them 
from* head to foot. These sheets are sometimes of crim- 
son silk, striped with white. Their legs are inclosed in 
formidable jack-boots of yellow leather; and their 
faces are covered with a stiff and thick black horse- 
hair veil, through which they can see perfectly, al- 
though* it appears to the spectator like pdkited tin* 
Ladies of any consideration generally ride out astride 
on the backs of mares or asses, — most generally tbe 
latter, which are fine large animals, and in many parts 
of the town are kept standing, ready saddled, for hire. 
Asses of a white colour are common, and are preferred 
for this service ; but the unfortunate taste of the people 
requires their appearance to be improved by stains of a 
dusty orange colour. 

The manufactures of Bagdad are not very numerous 
or extensive. The red and yellow leathers are excel- 
lent, and are held in high estimation throughout Tur- 
key. Another principal manufacture consists of pieces 
of^ sqyt of plush, in shawl patterns, often very rich 
and beautiful, and used by the Turks for covering the 
cushions \Aiich form their divans or sofas. • Tlie Ara- 
bian “ abba'’ or cloak, which w'e have already mentioned. 
Is rather extensively manufactured at Bagdad : some of 
the qualities are very fine, and the use of the article is 
not at-all confined to the Arabs, to whom it properly 
belongs. If we add to this some stufik of silk and cot- 
ton, the list of the principal manufactures of the place 
is completed. * 

Bagdad was fhunded by the Caliph Abu Jaafer al 
Mansur, in the year 763 a.o., whether on the site of a 
former city or not, is unknown ; but it is agreed that 
the materials were drawn from Ctesiphon and Scleucia. 
The town was much improved by Harun al Raschid^ 
who is said to have been tbe first who built on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, connecting the two parts 
by a bridge of boats. It remained a most flourishing 
metropolitan city until the year 12&9, when tbe town 
was taken by storm by Hulaku, a grandson of Ghengiz 
Khan, and the dynasty of the caliphs was extinguished. 
Bagdad remained under the Tartars until the year 1^3, 
when it was taken by Timur Beg (Tamerlane), on 
whose approach the Smtan, Ahmed, fled, and Ibf seve- 
ral subsequent years it was alternately in his posaesr 
sion, in that of the deposed Sultan, or of the Turkomaii 
Kara Yusef. The last of these princes ultimately 
remained in undisturbed possession of* the place, and 
it continued with his descendants until 1470 a.d,, when 
they were driven out by Ussam Cassim, whose family 
reigned thirty-nine years in Bagdad, when Shah Isr 
raael, the founder of thf Suflide dyni»ty in Persia, 
anade himself master of it. From that time to the pre- 
sept the town has been an object of occasional conten- 
tion between the Persians and the Turks. It was 
retaken by tbe Turkish sultan, Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent and it was regained by Shah Abbas the Great of 
Persia; but the Persians were* ultimately obliged to 
surrender tbe place to tbd Sultan^urad IV., by whom 
it was besiejged with an army of three hundred thod- 
sand men, in the year 16% a.d. It has since been 
nominally subiect to the Porte, ♦ 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS.— No. XIL 
In descending the scale of organized beings we shall 
pass from Ophidian reptiles to the Gasteropodes, such 
as the Helices or snails, and the Limaces or slugs. ITie 
movements of these animals are well knomi to be 
exceedingly slow. The sn^ail, after creeping from its 
shell a, expands its body in such a manner thaC the 
shell lies poised upon its back (as in Fig, 1). 
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Tlie shell is carried with the animal in all its peram- 
bulations, and the b<)dy is withdrawn into it on tlv^ 
slightest alarm, or when in a state of repose^ leaving 
the foot b\ b only, which is in contact witli the surface 
on which it treads, without tlie shell. 

The single foot of the snail is moved by numerous 
muscular fibres, by means of which it is successively 
expanded and contracted at various portions of its ilisc ; 
so that when one portion of it has advanced, and laid 
hold of an object on the plane of its motion, i^xt 
is drawn forward, and so on in succession, until every 
portiw oflhe foot has advanced ; but the lerrgth of each 
step is so small, that the snail takes a long time to 
walk over a path not more than a foot in length. 
The movements of slugs are performed in a similar 
manner, and although they have no house to carry on 
the bark, thoir progression is also very slow. They 
appear to move with greatest freedom over vegetable 
substances, but dhnnot easily traverse fine, loose soils : 
because the segments of the foot cannot find on such 
moveable surfaces the requisite fulcrum whereby to 
dri^ the body along. Gardeners avail themselves of 
this peculiarity to preserve tender plants from tlieir 
ravages, by strewing loose ashes, or, what is st ill better, 
dry sawdust, over the beds. These gasteropods secrete 
a viscid fluid on their track, which enables them to 
climb the walls of houses in a vertical path. The 
adhesive fluid, when dry, reflects the ligfu, as to 
present a shining, silvery appearance, with which most 
persons (at least, those who live in the country) fltre 
familiar. 

Crubs, — ^I’hese animals are, it is w'ell known, enclosed 
in a folid case, or shell. The body is usually either 
nearly square or a peaT-ahat>id figure, and the tail is 
net so long and flexible as in the lobsters. They are 
furnished with five pairs of legs, which are attached to 
the under sidd^f the tr^ink, in that portion of it termed 
the cephalo-thomx. The hinge-like joints of the legs 
not having their axes of motion ji^pendicular, but 
either parallel, or oblique to the mesial axis of the 
trunk, they are unable to irok directly forwards, but 
move on solids either in a lateral or in a retrograde 
direction. Some tqiecics, such as the land-crab,<^or 
Cancer cursor, run with considerable rapidity. It is 
even said tjiat they arc capable of running with such 
speed that a iflan on .^horseback has great difficulty in 
keying pace with theflfn. According to Labat, ** These 
animals not only in a kind of orderly society in 
their retreats in the mountains, but regularly once a 
yesT march down to the sea-side in a body of some 
iflillioiis at w tone* "The sea is their destination, and 
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to tliat they direct their inarch with right-lined pre- 
cisian. No geometrician could send them to tneir 
destined station by a shorter course ; they neither turn 
to the right nor to the left. They will attempt to 
scale walls to keep the unbroken tenor of tlieir way. 
They are commonly divided into three battalions, of 
which the first consists of the boldest and strongest 
males. Thes6 are pioneers, who inarch forward to 
clear the route, and to face the greatest /langSrs. The 
main body is composed of femmes, which never leave 
the mountains till the rain has set in for some time ; 
they then descend in columns of fifty paces broad and 
three miles deep. Thrde or four days after this, the 
rear-guard follows, consisting of males and females, 
neither so robust nor so numerous as the former. The 
night is the chief time of proceeding ; but if it rains 
by day, they do not fail to profit by the Q(;ca8ion. When 
the sun is hot, they make a univei^^al hdt\ and wait 
till the cool of the evening. They arc sometimes thrf*e 
months in getting to the shore'.” The order ia wliu li 
the .five pairs of legs of the crabs raove^'in walking 
and running does not appear to have been aecuraUdy 
observed. * 

i^iders , — The Arachnid®, or spiders, are fm-nished 
witli four pairs of legs (the female being provided with 
an additional pair for Che purjiose of (jurying her eggs). 
The l^gs of the 'different species of spfdcrs vary consi- 
derably with rpgard to length, hut the order in which 
they move appears to be the same. The joint which 
connects the legs to the body is* a kind of balhand- 
Bocket joint, which gives the animal the power of 
turning the linihs in various divccuons. but all the 
other joints of the legs are on the principle of the 
hinge-ljuint, thus securing firmness and pVecision in 
movement. The extremities terminate in either a 
single or double book for the jis^pos^. of prehension. 

liie apparent complexity of the motions of the 
limbs of tnese animals is dissipated by first investigat- 
ing the order in which they move the legs' on one side, 
and afterwards that of those on the opposite side. By 
this means it will be found tlial the spider advances first 
^he lore leg, then the fourth, dhen the third, and lastly 
the second leg ; thaf is, in the order 1, 4, 3, 2. (Fig^Z,) 


Fig, 2. 



By comparing this order with tihat of the legs on the 
opposite side, when acting simultaneously, H wS)l be 
found that they begin by moving the first right Jeg, 
then the fourth left; then follow the flr&t left, and the 
fourth right ; then the third right, and the second left 
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The first two sets of le^ sre thito moved consecu- 
tively in the order l/*4, 1, 4^ a mode of progression 
which resembles that of qnadrupeds: the remaining 
legs move in pairs simultaneously, namely, 3^ 2, and 
then 3, 2^; and thus it is found that Whilst the legs 
of one side of the animal are moving consecutively, in 
the order 1, % 3, 4, the legs of the other side are mov- 
ing in mirs, in the order 4', 1', 2', Most persons are 
aware of the fticilfty with which spiders spin the beau- 
tiful but fragile cord, by means of which they safely 
descend from heights that would be fatal to larger 
animals unprovided with some means of breaking the 
shock which would result frolh a fall fnfln such eleva- 
tions. In descending: their neivly-spun thread, they 
suspend the body to it by one of the hind legs : on 
returning by the same thread, they make use of three 
legs, the first on one side, an«i the first or second 
•on the other. 'Hie spider is endowed with the power 
of running with considerable speed on its web, in the 
chace Ind sapture of its insect prey ; and is capable of 
leaping a considerable distance, many times its own 
length. It throws its'thread across chasms, and thereby 
forms for itself a suspension-bridge in an incr^ibly 
shorter period of time than our most celebrated en- 
gineers arc capable of accomplishing; thus showing 
that, inferioiif aMhe spMer is to tuai^ in strength and 
organization, ft has yet been amply provided by an all 
watcliful and omnipotent Creator with the means of 
transporting itself from placti to place, and of procuring 
its sustenance. The same cordage which servos to 
give it a ready passage across cavities which could 
not otherwise be trAversed without great labour and 
expenditure of time, serves also as the best material 
with which to weave its net for entrapping its prey. 

Many in^gets are endowed with the triple 
powers of walkmg, inning, and leaping on sjjlias; 
of flying in the air like birds; and of swimming in 
water like^fialics. For these manifold purposes it is 
obvious that they must possess a peculiar organization. 
To enable them to nio\^ on solids, (hey are furnished 
with six logs : the first pair is attached tp that part 
0 ^ the trunk called tht?^rothorax ; the second pair ^ 
the* inesothorax ; and the third pjfir to the melatnorax, 
which is thtt last segment of the thorax. In some 
insects {h% legs are articulated to the trunk by a ball- 
and-socket joint ; in others by a hinge*joiiit : the suc- 
c^ding portions of the limbs arc linked together by 
hinge-joints. The axes of them; joinft are turned at 
right angles to each o^ier, so that tlieyliave the power 
of executing movements in different planes, sonif^in a 
vertical, and others in a horizontal direction. When 
the perfect ^Be(^ walks, it is observed to move three 
oUts legs simultaneously, whilat the other three re- 
nfain on the ground, supporting the body and urging 
it forwards. The feet which move simultaneously are 
the fore and hindermost feet on one side, and the 
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remain on the p^und, whilst those marked 1,^ 2, 3^ 
are raised and advanced, to take a new fgsition on the 
the plane of support : afterwards, whilst the legs V, 2. 3^ 
support the body in a similar manner to those which 
preceded them in that office, the legs 1, 2^ 3 are raised, 
and again advanced ; and by the alternate action of the 
six in the order just dkcribed, the progression of 
the insect when walking is accomplished. The extra- 
ordinary power with which insects are endowed of 
walking with perfect^sase and security up the smooth 

M lish^ surface of glass, and in an inverted position 
the ceilings of rooms, ter a long time excited much 
surprise and speculation as to the means by wbkh 
these feats were performed ; but at length, on mi- 
nutely inspecting the structure of their feet, a curious 
pneumatic apparatus was detected, which fully accounts 
for the phenomenon in question. The feet of the house- 
fly are found to be furnished with two membranous 
suckers, as seen in Fig. 4 ; and in the Bibio febrilis 
there are three of the^ suckers, as showii^in Fig, 5 


middle foot on the opposite side; consequently, the 
whole of ih» six feet are moved to accomplish two 
, steps. In the first movement the legs 1, 2^, 3 (F£p.S) 




Fig. 5. 

These suckers are membranous sacs, which are acted 
on by numerous muscles, so that when the foot is 
placed on a smooth surface, the suckers become en- 
larged by means of their muscles, and a vacuum is 
produced. The pressure of the aii* without becomes, 
by this fheaiis, sufficient tq keep the foot firmly pressed 
on the surface to which it is applied. We here see 
tlic reason why the house-fly chooses the smoothest 
surfaces of an apartment to walk upon, unless it 
happens to be moving horizontally ; for if the surfaces 
were rough, the vacuum under the feet would not be 
perfect, and it would fall. Many insects, as the fly, 
are in tlic larva state destitute of legs, but even those 
contrivf to drag themselves along by tbc alternate 
expansion and contraction of their body. We arc 
faaniliar with an instance of this kind of movement 
in the maggot commonly found in the hazel-nut. As 
soon as it is out of the shell, it strides along; but, 
its trunk being cylindrical, it frequently rolls^ver in 
its course. Other lar^ not content with the slow 
progress made by the method above mentioned, raise 
the central portions of the body high above the plane 
of support, and by means of qjternately extending and 
contracting the body, take 8teT>B of considerable Icngih. 
This kind of movement is shown in Fig. 6. The trunk 
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is first drawn forward from a to />, and the head is iHeti 
extended from e to d: and thus at each step these 
Isrvss pass over a iqiace equal to a bix c d. During 
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this. process lArvse, such as the Geometra, spin 
a silkien thrW, the length of which is, consequently, 
the measure of their progress made in walking. 

Many insects, such as the flea, the grass- 
hopper, and the cricket, are capable of performing ex- 
traordinary leaps compared with their bulk. In all the 
leaping insects the ainder legs greatly exceed r the 
rest in lengdbi and strength, and it is in consequence 
of the len^im and power of this pair that insects arc 
capable of projecting themselvesrto the great distances 
they are knows to traverse. The legs are^ first 
as much as possible, and then suddenly expanded wiR 
great force, so as to propel the body through the air. 
As the grasshopper resides amongst the long grass of 
meadows, such a mode of progression is requisite to 
enable it to pass over the rugged surfaces surrounding 
it on all sides ; and we well know with what ease and 
finerring precision this little creature leaps from point 
to point. , 

tVomu . — Amongst the Annelidm, or worms, we find 
a great diversity of form, and of locomotive organs, 
suited to the habits and economy of each animal. Some 
live entirely on land, others reside in water, and are 
excellent swimmers. The Lumbrici, or earth-worms, 
being those with which people generally are most fami-r 
liar, will be selected to give an idea of their mode of pro- 
gression. The body of the earth-worm is cylindrical, 
and nearly of equal diameter from head to tail. 1 1 is sup- 
ported by numerous rings encircling the long axis of 
the trunk throughout, and each ring is furnished with 
eight conical spines, which arc called into action when 
the animal walks. Between these rings two sets of 
muscular fibres pass from ring to ring, one^set^of 
muscles passing longitudinally, andgthc other set ob- 
liquely. ify the aid of these fibres the b5dy of the 
animal can be cither lengthened or contracted, as also 
twisted in various directions. When touched, the worm 
immediately assumes the form of the letter S. In 
walking it expands one portion of the body, and con- 
tracts the next successively, so that it requires a scries 
of expansions and contractions throughout its entire 
length to accomplish a single step. For th^ reason 
the progress of the wormn is very slow, not being 
capaule of effecting more than about the rate of thirty 
feet per hour. 

There are many other animals, still lower in the scale 
of the animal kingdom than the Annclidm, well deserv- 
ing attention, but we must refer those who wish to 
investigate them to the article “ Motion^' in the ‘ Cyclo- 
psedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ in order that we 
may pass to the consideration of the moveipents of 

animals by swimming. 

■■ ■ • 

TOM CORYAT. 

^ [Continued flrom p. 7,] 

The observations of Coryati|||pi the people and their 
msiiners, which would now be interesting for tlie pur- 
pose of comparison, are but brief and few. We select 
two or three : the first w^lL show his manner of ** taking 
notes In Lasneburg, situate under the foot of that 
exceeding high mountain Senis, 1 observed these three 
things. First, the shortness of the women's waists, not 
naturally, but artificially. For all women both of that 
town and all other places besides betwixt that and No% 
valaise, a town of Pi<‘dmont, at the descent of the moim- 
tain Senis, on tim other side, some twelve miles off, did 
gird themselves so high that the distance betwixt their 
shoulders and Iheir girdles seemed to be but a little 
handfuL Secondly, tie height of their beds : for they 
Were so high that a man could hardly get into liis bed 
ufithoot sohie kind of climbing, so that a tnan needed 
0, ladder to get up, as we say here in England. Thirdly, 
tUb strangeness, .and quaintness of the worn A’s head 


attire : for they wrap and fold together, after a very 
unseemly fashion, almost as much linen upon their 
heads as the Turks do in those linen caps they wear, 
which are called turbants.’* 

We may mention by the way that Thomas is, very 
properly, most attentive to the ladies ; often describing 
their dress, though sometimes without praising it. The 
ladies of Venice especially displease him in that matter, 
for which be censures them in terms that«miglft almost 
be taken for those of a puritan of a generation or two 
later on the costume of our country women. He particu- 
larly dislikes their ‘ chapincys,' which some wear ** even 
half a yard high,” so thaf when they walk out they are 
obligea to be held up “ most commonly by the left arm, 
otherwise they might quickly take a fall.” One, in- 
deed, be did see ** take a very dangerous fall but 
our hard-hearted traveller “ did nothing pity her, be- 
cause she wore such frivolous and (as,l majrwell term, 
them) ridiculous instruments which were the occasion 
thereof.” If this has lost him any favour, another ex- 
tract will, we ho^ie, set him right with the fairer portion 
of our readers. At Basil he ” observed many w omen 
of this city to be as beautiful and fair as any 1 saw in 
all iny travels; but I will not attribute so much to them 
p to compare them with our English women, whom I 
justly prefer, and thifc withovit an}j pattiality of af- 
fection, before any women that I saw^’in my travels, 
for an elegant ^nd most attractive natural beauty.** 

The following is curious as an illustration of tha 
rudeness of our domestic habits at that period. I 
observed,” be says, “a custom in all those Italian towns 
through the wliicli I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that I saw in my travels, neither do I 
think that any other nation of Cnristendom cfoth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italians, and also most strangers 
that are commorant ’in Italy, ckl^lwit/s at their meals 
use a little fork when they cut their meat : for while 
with their knife, ivhich they hold in onejband. they cut 
the meat out of the dish, they fasten their fork, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish ; sb 
that whosoever he be that, sitting in the company of 
|iny others *at meals, should unadvisedly touch tlie dish 
of meat with his fingers from which all at table do cQt, 
he will give occasion of offence unto company, as 
having transgressed the laws of good manpiTs, inso- 
much he shall he at the least brow-beaten, if not repre- 
hended in words. This form of feeding 1 understand 
is generally ttsed in' aM places of Italy, their foi'ka 
being for the ffnost part made of iron or steel, and 
soqij of silver, but these are ifeed only by gentlemen. 
The reason of this their curiosity is because the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his dUh touched 
with fingers, seeing qU men's fingers are alike clem. 
Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the Ita)b«n 
I fashion by this forked cutting of meat not only when I 
I was in Italy, but also in Germany, and oftentimes in 
I England since I came home : being once quipped for 
that frequent using of my fork by a certain learned 
I gentleman, a familiar friend one Mr. Lawrence 

I Whitaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to 
I call me at table furafier^ only for using a fork at feed- 
ing, but for no other cause.” He observes also that 
the horsemen in Italy carry umbrellas in order to 
I shade themselves from the heat of the sun. ^ 

Of all the places he visits he is most delighted with 
** the most glorious, peerless, and maiden city of Ve- 
hice.” But the cities and edifices of Italy generally 
** drive him into great adniiration and he finds the 
‘'Italians passing kind and courteous to strangers.” 
The Germans he scarcely likes Bo;tvel1, though he does 
not think them so much given to drinking asethey are 
reported to be — not much more certainly than his own 
countrymen. Switaerland he likes, and the Switzers 
too, and finds their "diet pasffing good in most places ; 
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for they bring great variety of diahea to the table, both 
of roast and nod mciltB : and the charge is something 
reasonable; for my Spanish shilling did most com- 
monly discharge my shot when I spent most.” We 
must notice, out of justice to Tom*s credit as a traveller, 
that he always pays a due regard to the cuisine. 

Our travellers adventures are'not very remarkable, 
yet we jnust not pass them bv, such as they are. Ever 
on the wateb^to pick up all kinds of notabilities, he 
goes on Bartholomew’s day into a chapel in Brixia to 
witness *^a most solemn and ceremonious dedication of 
a new image of the Virgin Mary with Christ in her 
arms.” Here his curiosity leads him into a little pec- 
cadillo, which, as he says, might, if it had bedki dis- 
covered, have cost him rather dearly. There was, 
it seems, “a great multitude of little waxen idols 
brought tQ the chapel, whereof some were only arms, 
*8ome thighs, some presented all the parts of a man’s 
body.” These little idols moved him in a most unex- 
pectect manner — even incited in him ‘*a marvellous 
Itching desire to finger one of them, only to this end, 
to bring it home into England to show it to my friends 
as a token of their idolatry: but I saw there was 
some difiioulty in the matter. Howbeit, I gave the 
venture upon it in this manner^ I stood at one corner 
of the chapof while mafty woinA wev ftt their divine 
oraisoiis, prostrate before the image, and very secretly 
conveyed my fingers into a little baskeS (nobody taking 
•notice thereof) where the images were laid, and so 
)>nr)oined one of them out, and brought him home to 
England ; which had it been at that time perceived, 
perhaps it might have cost me the lying in the Inqui- 
sition longer tlian I would willingly have endured it.” 
Tliis little adventure reminds us of some other of his 
fingerings, told with^hc like naivol6. See how cer- 
tainly and on Wnat founds he can pronounce oji the 
quality of the grapes of Italy. “There was, alongside 
the roads,«a«great abundance of goodly vineyards, 
irhich at that time yielded ripe grapes passing fair and 
sweet : for I did qfltimes borrow a point of the law in 
going into their vineyards without leave to refresh my- 
8(^lf with some of their grapes ; which the Italians, like 
very good fellows, did wink at.” ^He did not, unfor- 
tunately, find the same good fellowship among the 
Cerinansy for, going into a vineyard near Worms to 
refresh himself, a sturdy peasant set upon him, and 
tliough Tom tried his best in ji lUtin or|jtion to appease 
him, matters began to look rather serious ; Tom can- 
not tell how serious they might have oecome, had not 
one chanced to p|^s by who interfered to make place, 
and succeeded so far ” that at length the controversy 
was compouijided^bctwixt the cullian and myself, and 
iq^liat (which had been seized in the struggle) re- 
stored for a small price of redemption, which was 
twelve of their little coins called fennies, which coun- 
tervails twenty pence of our English money,” 

Tom’s adventures, we hinted, were not very re- 
markable; he did not like fighting, and he passed 
peaceably enough tffllhghout his journey. Probably, 
if he had not been so peaceable, he might have found 
cause enough for quarrel with those fiery Italian 
tempers. Sometimes he was pretty close to a sample 
of such temper. At Bergaraw, we said, he was glad 
to make his bed at the horses* heels, and for such 
stable-bed he was “indebted to {he courtesy of an 
honest Italian priest,” to whose courtesy he expected 
to be indebted still further; for “he promised to re- 
visit me the next morning, to the end to show tne the 
antiquities of the city. But he was prevented, to my 
greaj; grief, by the^llainy of a certain bloodthirsty 
ItalianTw^ho, for an old grudge he bore to him, shot 
him through the body in his lodging with a pewtcrnel.” 
When danger appears nigh, Tom shows himself no bad 
hand at a stratagem* On the road to Baden he sees a 
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counle of ill-clad, hut armed peasants approaching, and' 
he has heard a good deal about their fierceness as well 
as their disregard of the rights of property, so that be 
is in fear lest they should both “ cut his throat and rob 
him of his gold that is quilted in his jerkin.” An 
awkward position, but he must make the best of it. 
Fighting is not to be thought of, and his clothes are 
shabby— for he has but the suit lie started in, arid he is 
now On his way homeward. His resolution is formed. 
Taking his bonnet imliis hand some time before they 
nsach him; with low bows and expressive signs, backed 
with much Latin speech? he pleads so successfully, 
that, instead of looking after the “ gold that is quilted 
in his jerkin,” they give him ** as much of their tin 
moifey, called fennies (poor as they were), as paid for 
half my supper that night at Baden, even four pence 
halfpenny.*^* 

whatever some might &y of these ‘Crudities,' Toni 
was satisfied of their value. He had, he knew, collected 
them ^not without labour, and be not unnaturally 
thought that what bad so interested himself would in- 
terest others. To collect his observations and then 
speedily to note them down, he tells Sir Michael Hixes, 
in a lettert requesting him to use his influence with 
vtlie Lord Treasurer to license his book, “ 1 took intole- 
rable pains in my travels both by day and night ; scarce 
affording myself two hours’ rest sometimes of the whole 
twenty-four, in the city of Venice, by reason of my con- 
tinual writing; whereupon divers Englishmen that 
lay in the same house with me, observing my extreme 
watchings wherewith I did grievously excruciate my 
body, instantly desired me to pity myself, and not to 
kill nwself with my inordinate labours.” He is afraid 
that the world will suffer from his bool^ noijt being 
written in^he “universal language but at t^ close 
of his epistle to the reader, he warns all against trans- 
lating it while he shall be abroad in his next travels, 
unless it shall be understood by credible report that 
he bali miscarried, because after his return from that 
voy^e he fully intends to “ translate both these and 
my mture observations into Latin, fpr the benefit not 
only of my own country, but also of those countries 
where I have already travelled, or hereafter resolve to 
travel.” 

[To be cooiiuufMl,] 


Farmers m India. — Nine-tenths of the immediate cultivaton 
of the soil in India are little farmen, who hold a lease for oiio 
or more years, as the case may be, of tbeir lanc^ which they 
cultivate with their own stock. One of these cultivators, with a 
good plcmgb and bullocks, and a good character, can always get 
lagds on moderate terms from holders of villages. Those cul- 
tivators are, 1 think, the l)est who leant to depend upon their 
stock and character for favourable terms, bold themselves free to 
change their holdings when their leases expire, and prebsnd not 
to any hereditary right of property in the soil. The lands are, 
I think, best cultivated, andiRie society best constituted in India, 
where the holders of estates ^ vithgH have a feeling^ of peflna- 
nent interest in them, on assurance of an hereditery right of pro- 
perty which is liable only to the paj^ment of a moderale govem- 
oaent demand, deaoenda undivided by the law of primogeniture, 
and is unaffected by the common law, which preieribea the ^ual 
subdivision among children of landed as well as other private 
property among Hindoos and Mohammed^s; and where the 
immediate cultivators hold tbe> lands they till by no other law 
^haii tliat of common specific contract.— 'i^scoffectio/it of Jhdia^ 
bfU.-CoLSlecman. 


* Baden, he says, it “ certainly the Bweetat place for batlis 
that ever 1 saw, by many degrees eaKelling our English baths 
both fur quantity and quality,” aneWhe proceeds, to give an • 
account of tliose baths, which Ibr piquancy far surpasses any 
we have had in our own day. 

t Publiriied in Sir Egerton Brydgm i ' Centura Liteiargi^* 
vol. X 
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Holland m the Fifteenth CS?n/ii^y.— -But faotides the ^eater 
lines of their coxnmeroe, every har^Ufj bight» and bay <n Hoi* 
land was studded with ships, every rivulet and canal was covered 
with boats ; as matiy, it was commonly said, lived on the water 
as on the land. With aealoui comprtitioii there was a prudent 
division of ftrade. Particular towns, as well as portioular mer* 
chants and companies, implied themselves in preference to ^me 
one line of business, llius Middleburghwas occupied with the 
wine Irad^ Swaardam with jhip*buildiug, Sluys with tl^e her- 
ring-fishery, Amsterdam with the Snamsh and Mediterranean 
trades. We shall notice presently their Indian andAmeriecm 
stations and colodii^; these wer^ eomtneictally, gigantic offsets 
firom the main stem'; but the stm bad attained cdosaal dimen- 
ffons before the offsets were planM* The character of the people 
was in itself a source and condtaon of proi^perity. Probity and 
punctuality in their dealings were dictates of self-interes($ but 
their social and private habits were equally upight and method- 
ical. The rich were moderate and frugal: many a man who 
mid the finest clotb wore himself ^ a cqai^ coat: their dharitable 
institutions it/tia tmmerous; and the people of all orderiwere 
better odujcated than ifi any other nation in Europe. Few bouses 
were with'dht iMm or cho^ ; and acqtiah^ce with at least 
the rudlm^ts of gmgrapliy, astronomy,, and mathematics was 
nearly as campion hs reading .itnd writing. Their numerous nance to an individual, or^ to some association of individuals, hut 
corporations.aocustomed tbc'middle class tb the business of law frequently he merely gives his countenance or iiis name, that 
and police'; and in Oi population where do one was idle, few lost being os mucli as can be asked from him or os much as he will 
the feeling of eelf-res]^.;—llrit^ antf Fomya o give . — Nate hy G. Long, in the Civil ff'are of liotne, 8fc,^ in 
______ Knight' 9 fpeek/g Fotume, ^ *. 'i 

Tran»formaiion of the Loemf, — In* the summer, towards even- — 

irig, it is copimon to tee on the trunks of trees, reeds, or any Soil indicated Ig Vegetation. — In the general examination of 
upright thing, a heavy looking, bump^haeked, brown b^tle, an the land, the growth of the trees and cofises, if there be any ori 
inch and a naif long, with a scaly coal; clawed^ lobster-like the land, their species, their soniiduess, the elevation of iheir 
legs, and a SQme|r|]|itt dirty aspect, which is easilyAeconnted for, branches, and the cleanness of their bark, are among the surest 
when iM: the labt , os 'Jibe tree a little hole, is vitiUe iq die turf, marks of the quality of the 8(»il. The plants which grow spoti- 
wheiice lie bh» lately crept. 1 have sometimes eamfully^carr^d taneously there,' even those that are injurious, afford also a valu- 
these and watched witli great interest, the poor locust able indication; but it is not sufiicieni that they ^ow isolated 

shufile'wHf his mortal,” or rgtber earthly coiLand emerge into a and slowly, but, on the contrary, their incrciise should 1 h? rapid 
new world. The first symptom U the qpenqsg of a small ^t and aliundant. Thus the com, or feltJjtfMati^^serrafula ari'eneie)* 
tvhich appOihli in the b^k hf his coat, between the shouldexs, indiedees a rich and productive soil ; the Imtrer-hur, or great 
through which, as it slowly ganes wider, a pale, soft, silky-look- petasites (tueoilago petamtes), an argillaceous soil ; the coltsfoot 
JUg texture ki seen below, throbbing and heaving bCokwards and (tuitildgo/arfara), and the bramble, a marly sAil ;• the corninon 
forwaids, frresently a fine square head, with two Mght red eyes, chickweoa and pimpernel (aletne media), the common sow-thl8tl»* 
has disengajl^ itself, and in process of time (for the traniforxna- (eonchus oUraceus), the clmrlock {eimpte arveneie), grow on soft 
tiou goes ou%lmost ir^perceptib^) this is followed by tlie libera- and tenacious lands; while the wild radish (rap/unu/s rnp/m- 
tion of a povtly body and a copmusion ; after , wjbica the brown trLtrtfm) grows in dry and poor laWds. The black nicilick, or 
leggbigs nr# pulled pfi* like boofii^ and a palC/ cream-coloured, nonsuch (medicago lupullha), is a sure sign of the niaiW quality 
weak, soft creature very slowly and very tenderly walks away ©f the soil in which it is found. — fon Thaere Sg»tem of 
from his former self, which remajinf standing entire, like the coat Agriculture. 

of mail of a Vatrior Pf bid, ready to be encased in the cabinets of ^ 

tlie curipos; the shelly plates of thP eyes that arc gone, looking 

after thpir Imt contents wUb lack of "speculation” in Effects of CoH in Ruvda., — I huve witnessed the effects of 

dhem. Qn,^e bagk of ^e ncwr|^|» creature lie two small bits cold too long cndi|^ upon the little postilions who are barlia- 
of mcm^anp, doubled and crumpefi tip in a thousand puckers, rousV ex)>osed to it in the winter sf^aseu at 8t. Petersburg. The 
like a Lim^trick glove in a wa)ipj3-4u!ll. These begin to unfold lodf Be^ it for a time, as they sit on their purses, clap])ing their 
themselves, and gmduaflyT.spre^ ^Iteoothly out into tifn large, bands au(l singing to keep up their courage ; but this fails them 
beautiful, opal-coloured wings, which by the following morning by degrees, and finally, benumbed, they fii&l from^their saddles 
Lave become clearly transparent^ whilst the body has Acquired in a state of torpor, which nothing but rolling tKem in the snow 
its prosier hiwd consistency and <lark coLqur ; and when placed will overcome. Tliere is seldom nfete given at 8t. Petersbuff^Hn 
oil a guprx-tree, the happy thing aopli liegins its whirring, creaking, the extreme cold weather that occurrences of this sort are not 
chirruping song, which continues, with little intermisiioii, as recorded. In very cold nights the sentries are frequently frozen 
long as its happy harmless lifek-— Ao/es and Sketches of New to death, if not relieved at short intervals. As long as nervous 
Souik H''ak»f by Mrs. Carles Meredith, excitement can be kept up, the resistance of cold is very great. 

General Piroffsky informed me, expedition to Khiva, 

^ notwithstanding fiie inteiiseiiess of t1ie|cold, the soldiers marched 

Patron and Chent,^T\w words Patron and Client are now along singing, with the breasts of their coats n^ieti, hut only as 
used by us, bqt, like luany other Boman terms, not in the urigiual long as they were flushed with tlie hopes of success* Where 
or poper sense. Domiiius and Servus, Master and Slave, were there is iiotliiug to excite, and where exposure to cold takes place 
terms placed in opposition to one c^rofim, like Patron Olid Client, under the* common routine of parade, its depressing effects are 
Patroous and Cliens. A mastei^wbb manumitted his slave be- lamentably felt by those long exposed to it. In the time of the 
oame his patroims, a kind of fattier (forPatconus is derived from^ Grand-Duke Constantine, a regiment of hrwse was marched from 
Pater, father) : the slave was called the Patron’s Libertus, freqd- Strelna to St. PetersUUrg, a distance of twelve miles and up- 
roan ; and all l«i)||erti were included in the class Libertiui. wards. He marched at their head at a foot pace all the way. 
Iiibortiuus is anoth^ example of a word which we use (liliertine). He had well wadded himself, and smeared his face over with 
though not ill ^tbe ttomau sdase. But the old ibiniau relaiion of oil. It was the gratification of a whim to expose the soldiers to 
Patron and ^Itent was zftit this. Originally the heads of dis- a great degree of cold. They arrived at the square before the 
tinguished familtes -had <a Humber of retainers or followers who piuare, and were dismissed to their bofti^ks. The folloiyirtg day 
w^e called fiunr Clieutsi, a word which perhaps originally meant one-third of the regiment was in the hospital, attacked. by nervous 
tliose who werd. bound to hear ami to ol«y a common head. It fever, of which many died. There was no stimulus of necessity 
was a tradition fisal when AtU Claudios, the head of the great in tliis case; but the looral feeliug aggravated tlie physical suf- 
Claudian Gelis, who were Sabines, was admitted among the Eo* feriug^*-S{r George Lefwrs's ApeSgy for the Nertos, 


man Patricians, he brought with him a large body of clients to 
whom laud was given north of the^Anio, now the Teverone. 
(Liviut, 2, c. 16; Suetonius, TUberius, c. 1.) The precise rela- 
tion of the early clieii|tB to their leaders is one of the most difficult 
questions in RosiaH «nd much too extensive to he dis- 

cussed here. It was .the Patron's duty to protect hts clients and 
to give them his aid ailA advice in ail matters that required it : 
the clients owed to the Patron reiqiect and obedience and many 
duties which are tolerably well ascertaiq;»d« Longiafter the 
strictness of the old relation bad been reloxedf the name con- 
tinued and some of the duties^, as we see in this sentence of 
Marius, where the Patron claimed to be exempted ficom giving 
evidence against his client In the lost periods of the Republic 
and under the felmptrs^ Patibu #as sometimes simply used os 
Protector, adviser, defender, and Client to express one who looked 
up to another as his friend and adviser, particularly in all mat- 
ters where his legal rights were concerned. Great men under the 
later Republic sometimes became the Patrons of particular states 
or cities, and looked after their interests at Rom#. We have 
adopted the word Client in tlie sense of one ilho goes to an attor- 
ney pr solicitor for hi* legal advice, but with us the cliemt pays 
for {he advice, and the attorney is nut called bi« patron. A 
modem iiatroii is one who tiatronizes, protects, oives uis counte- 
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Thu ittfltteittjes of NMure materials to work upon 
ill all homan hearts. In iome, suddenly light 
up feelings 0f love and joy, by the foree Of ricissitm 
and MiatON^s dweller in the populous pity 

goes into ife snimto, and rejohses in a life : 

' «S»« Sdw isc|s pspUfeu* .s5ty / • ' 

Where hmiMS mivk> aM'Wsnera» astioy ^lifae air, ' ' i 


Forth iMuing on a iummSr’s mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant villa^ and farms 
AdjoiiiM, AW Sacii Ibiiig ciiii«siT& deliglif. 

The smell of amis, fee tgdtM ^bws, Or klae, 

Or dairy, eaeb itnvaL sadifUml found;’ 

Grav’s sick tmt rtsisfropn his bod, and finds “ nara- 
disc*’ in the fiuniriar thiOfs ^hicU he once ps#^ 
unheeded : * ^ 
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^ See the imteli tbal loiift has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair Ins vigour lost, 

And breathe and walk again : 

Tlie meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale^ ' 

The common too, the air, tlie skies, ^ 

To him are opening paradise.’* 

Hie lAftuenceB which are accideatally called foi tli by 
chtBge of chrcumstances in sotne men, may, by nulli- 
yetion of the kind, become abiding principles in 
many, making them wiser Sind happier. Ca.mpbrli. 
truly says— 

God has not given 

Tilts passion to tlie heart of man in vain, * 

For eartif s green face, tlx^ uiitaintod air of lieaven. 

And all the bliss of Nature's rustic reign.** 

C 01 .EIUOGK, dramatically painting a prisoner in his 
dungeon, who is mournfully describing the ))ra:ess by 
wrbich we seek to cure our offending brotherB, makes 
him exclaim, 

With other ministrations tlion, O Nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou poureit On him. thy soft tnfluenccs, 4 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets; 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters ! 

Till he relent and can no more endure 
To he a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But^ burstipjg Into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry sfMrit healed and liarmoniaed 
By the benignant touch of love and lieauty.’* 

And ao i t is with those who cultivate these “sbft 
influencea,^ and desire to be purified under <ilie touch 
of love and beauty.*’ More and more do they become 
happy in their subjection to Nature’s ministrations,** 
till at last' they reach that state, which, although best 
described, because most frequently realized, by the true 
poet, is not confined to those who have *^the vision 
and the faculty divine 

♦'A of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nodiingncss ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for ui, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Tlierefore, on every morrow, are we wreath iug 

A flowery bond to bind us. to the earth, 

Bpiie of despondence, of the inlmmau dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of ail tlie unhealthy and o'er-darkeiied wn3^8 
Made for dor aearching : yes, in spite of all, t) 

Home shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple siteep ; and such are daffodils 
With the green world th^ lire in ; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 

* ’Gainst die liot season j the mid* forest brake, 

Rich with a apiriuklitig of fair musk-rose bloor.is. 

And such# foo, is thq grandeur of the dooms 
' We have Imagined for tlie mighty dead : 

All lovely talm lliat we have beard or read : 

An endless fountain of rmcnoctal drink, 

Pouring unto us ftom the lteafOn)i brink.'* 

Keats. 

V 

. .AftiiyHbow many, in whom these pure and gentle 
be awal^ned, pass tlitougb the world ind 

QW tbcm.iKitf 

lay hetwsSn the bmnehet high, 

' " The soft WtdSfe' sky did never melt 

' Into his heart, - 4 i« never felt 

• ^ TUs witeheiy of the eoft blue sky,** 

Solird&Dswd^ describes one whom '’Nature could 
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not touch,” though he and Nature ** had often been 
together.” How is Uiia coldness and dcadness to b(? 
remedied ? 

First, we would say, learn to observe. The habit of 
observation, even in its humblest form of exercise, is a 
power and a pleasure. He who can distinguish a lime- 
tree from an elm, has learnt something more than he 
who has marked no differences in branch or leaf. We 
become naturalists in a large sense df tlm worti— do 
not mean collectors, or classifiers, but having some 
exact acmiaintance with the manifold works and work- 
ings of Nature— by slow degrees, almost irnperccyiti- 
bly. We become so diiefly through AssociATto.v. 
When we have reached that condition of feeling and 
of knowledge in whiefh no “thing of beauty” can pass 
uiifaedfied without calling up some association; then we 
arc learning truly to commune with Nature, suffering 
her to find her way into our hearts. JiVho^re the beat 
guides to this true knowledge of Nature ? Who are to 
make us the wiser and hapjiier in our kpowkdge of 
Nature? We answer, iinhesUatingly, the lay-priests of 
Nature — the Poets. 

The Poets, as a class, are the truest naturalists. TJiey 
teach us ncibing of nomenclature and classification ; 
but they teach us something far higher— the relations 
of the material ^*orld*co the ByiriluaV^^lgiey cannot do 
this effectually without being the most accurate of 
observers ; for we slioidd otherwise see iJiat llieir iniagoa 
ivere not true. Seeing this, their analogies won 1 (MW 1 
dead upon our minds. Nor will mere gencralizalions 
satisfy us, such as we find in those half* poets who have 
dwelt not iajjfields and solitary plactes, but who attempt 
to describe in rough the aid of what has bee^i deseribeil 
by others — book-images. Take an example of labonred 
and classical generalization, as^mpared with preciso 
and original observation. GrCT, iif many respects a 
real poet, thus describes the Spring, with an ode of 
Horace in his mind : — c . 

“ Lo! where the rosy -bosom’d Hours, , 

Fair Venus* train, appear, 
dlisclose the haig-expectirig floweri:, 

And wake the pur;^ year.” 

Shaksprrr, until the most minute accuracy, raised into 
the highest beauty by the power of asaoc.ialion, groups 
the spring- flowers; — *■ 

“ Daffodils, 

That coqie beforq^thf swallow dares, and lake 
The winds of March with beauty ; vudets, dim, 

But sweetW than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

0^ Or Cytlicrca’i breath.'* ^ 

Sbakspere w'as a poct-nat^iralist* So CJiauccr. So 
Spenser. So, especially, tliose wHb hiave taken the 
highest rank in our own generation. 

Wc propose to walk forth, in all seasons, with flicse 
interpreters of Nature, They, for the most part, look 
upon this fair earth with a hesfthy spirit of gladness. 
It sometimes they have mournful notes, they arc still 
such as Nature mingles with hg happiest moods, and 
tbersfore are they not painfuIvWe will look, too, with 
these companjons, upon man in his holidny hours— 
few and far between/*— but still not to be wholly 
counted amongst the glad things that are past. One of 
the poets of gladness, happy Robert Hkrrick, says— 

“ I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 
or April, May, of and July flo wers ; 

I sing of may-pole^ hock-eorts, wassails, wakes.'* 

This is, in the spirit of poetry, which is that of love, 
to unite the merry heart of man with the all-gushing 
gladness of birds and flowers,. ^ May their union be 
deeper and closer ! May the sphere of human ghidness 
be extended far and wide, in the awakening feclirig of 
X«ove which has too long slept { In the qoble words of a 
revered Jiving poetj who hae done more than any man 
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to toacli us liow the minisirations uf Nature lead us to a 
deep synipaihy for all -our fellows, we invite the young 
and the old, — those to whom the face of creation is ever 
open, and those who seldom look upon the smiling 
aspect of field and forest and river, — to go forth, or to 
)irei)are themselves to go forth, to look upon Nature 
as tne poets have looked upon lier 

^ ^ ‘^Thcn trust ypuMclvcs abroad 

To raiigo Ker blooming bowers and spacious Oeidft| 

Wbero ou tbe labours of the happy throng 
Slio smiles, including in her wide embrace 
City, and town, and tower^— and sea wi^h shins 
8pritiklcd,— be our companions while we track 
Her rivers |)opulou8 wilu gliding life ; • 

Whi4e, free os air, o’er priritlcss sands we march. 

Or pierce the gloom of lier majestic woods ; 

Hoaming or resting under grateful shade, 

^ In pjiaco and meditative cheerfulness ; 

Where liviiig things, and things iiiaiiitnaie, 
d)o speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear, 

And tjieak to social Keason’s inner sense, 

With inarticulate language. 

For tUb Man 

Who, in tins spirit, communes with the Forms 
or Nature, who with understanding heart 
Doth kmiw and lov^ such obj|k:ts ns excite 
No niorfflff ossions, no disquietutle,* 

No vengeance, and no hatred, ncetls must feci 
The joy of that pure principle of 
* vSo deeply, that, unsutisfied with aught 

Less pure and exquisite, he cannut choose 
IJiit seek for objects of a kiuilrcd love 
In feHow^natnres and a kindred joy. 

Accordingly be by degrees iwrccivis 
His feelings of aversion softened down, 

A holy ieuderneas iiervade his frame, 

His sanity f0 rcol^i nut inqiaired. 

Say rather, all his thoughts now (lowing dear, * 

From a dw fountain (lowing, he looks round 
And seeks for gotnl; and finds ihe gmid lie seeks : 

• thitil abhorrence and contempt aie things 

He only knows by name ; and if he hear, * 

From other mouths, the language which they Bjicuk, 

He is ciimpassioiiale Pand lias no thouglit, ^ 

No feeling, which can overcome ^lis love.*’ 

• Won D3 WURTH. 





doubt but in two years to bring tbe king’s majesty wholly out of 
debt : which I pray God to send me life to see !'* To accomplisli 
this blessed end he proposed that the government should pay 
him weekly 1200/. or 1300/., to be secretly received by one 
individual, so that it might be kept secret, and be might trust 
therein. Having tliis money punctually paid, he would take up 
at ^twerp^ every day, 200/. or 300/. by excljonge. “ And thus 
doing,*’ he continues, ** it shall not be perceived, nor it be 
an occasion to make the exchange fall, for that the money ahall 
be taken up in my name. And so by these means, in urorktng 
by deliberatlott and tiofb, the merchants’ turn also ^11 he 
served. Afalso this should bring all merchants out of suspi- 
cion,' wbo do uotUing to paytftent of the king’s debts^ nod will 
not stick to say that ere the payment of tbe king’s debts be imle 
it will bring down the excliange to 13s. 3d., which I trust never 
to soe that day. So that by this you may ncreeive, if tluit I do 
take up every day but 200/. sterling, it will amount in one year 
to 72,000/. ; and the king’s majesty owetli here at this present 
109,000/., with the interest money that was prolonged afore this 
time. So that by these means, in two years, things will be com- 
passed ^accordingly to my purpose set forth ; as also by this 
means you shall neither trouble merchant-adventurer, nor stapler, 
nor merchant-stranger.’’ (5/ry/w.) But as a supplement to this 
thing, Gresham, in the same letter to tl»e Duke of Nortbuniher- 
land, ixusbiiately lecommeuded a measure which must have 
troubled the merchants, and which can be considered only as a 
|•gro5s error in public economy. This recommeiidiMion was to 
seize instantly all the lead in the kingdom, to make a staple of 
it, and prolubit the eaportatioii of any le«i for five years to 
come. Tills, thought and said Greal^m, would make the price 
of the commodity rise at Antwerp, and the king might feed tliot 
market with lead as it was needed from time to time, and at his 
own price. It was a suggestion worthy of a Turkish posha; yet 
it has been applauded by a recent biographer ; and Gresham 
(whose ignorance is more excusable) dwelt upon it with a sort 
ra|i|nrct telling tlic Duke of Northumberland that by these 
combined means, or by the daily payment of ^04 and the 
seizure andftnormpoly of all lead, be would keep tlie money of 
Kngiand within the realm, and extricate the king from tbe debts 
ill which his father aitd the Duke of Somerset had involved him ; 
and that Iris grace would do his majesty such service as never 
duke .did in Kngiand, to the retiowu of his house for ever. Nor- 
tbumberlaiMl, high-handed os he was, thmnk from the daring 
and unpopular step of seizing and moua|x>lizing tl^ lead ; but 
he adopted Gresham’s advice as tii tiie paymentyif the money, 

InPliad 


and Sir Edmund Peckham, treasurer of the min 


orders to 


(JEf Public ('tvdtt in ihe Sixteenth Ceuturif, 
— At last, after much toil ami many niortilicaliorts, Gresham got 
nis government to agree to a plan of punctual jiayment, which 
would keep ujf their credit and save them from the heavy fee- 
penny iu future. “ If tkis Be followed said he^ ** J do not 


my weekly to Thomas Gresham 1032/. 8s. id. This, however,. 
Jiisted for only eight weeks, or rather less, and then, according to 
the council -book, Gresham was given to understand that (ho 
p.iyment (stated here not at 1052/. 8e. 4</., but at 1200/.) wbioli 
lie WB8 wout to receive weekly was stop^ied, because that manner 
of exchange was not profitable for tbe king’s majesty. Yet, by 
means which have not (ail) been very clearly shown, Gresliam 
succeeded iu raising the rate of exchange in favour of Kngiand, 
and in making the pound sterling, which had passed there for 
Ids., rise on the Bourse or exchange of Antwerp to 19e. 8(4 This 
h|^ brought about in less than nine montlis after writing tbe letter 
to the Duke of Nortbumlierland in which he recommended !)» 
grace to seize the lead. He congratulated himself ou his great 
success; but still the greatest benefit he saw in it waa tliat this 
rising of the exchange would occasion all our gold and silver to 
remain within the realm. Yet some of the means which be says 
himself he recommended and got adopted for tlie obtainftig of 
this desirable end are as objectionable iu principle, and almost 
ai lyramiical, as tbe lead project could liave been. Twice 
during the remainder of the short reign of Edward the Sixth the 
English inerchonUileet bound fur Antwerp, which always saileil 
at fixed periods uf the year, was detained iu port when on the 
point of sailing, and the proprietors of the merefawdise compelled 
to engage, oii their arrival at Antwerp, to furnish the state witii 
certain sums of money, to be repaid witbm three months iu 
iM>ndon, at a rate of exchange which the government itself fixed, 
and which it made os high as it Msibly could. By this most 
irregular and oppressive process a loan of 40,000/. was obtained 
of the merchant-ad venturers in 1352; and in 1533 it should 
iqipear that the lords of llie conuftl were ** through with the 
staplers” for 25,0004, and with IbeP merchant-adventnven for^ 
3(1, 104/. 1 6s. 8d.; while by the same compulsory processelthe 
exchange-value of the pouro sterling was raised at Antwerp. 
— Aj/*# c/ Sir T, CrrwAam, in Knighi^e Wetklg Peheme. • 
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LHudibfA* and Sidrophel.] 


HUDIBRAS.-N0. X. 

AsTROtooY, in Butler’^ tiine, iras a flourishing science : 
il had been so for a long period before, and continued 
lo in spite of the castigation administered by hifj to its 
then most eminent professors. Dr. Dee, the astro- 
loger, had been the iriend and counsellor of Queen 
t^lizabelh, iivho indeed gave him a sort of ecclesiastical 
preferment, making him warden of Manchester Col- 
lege, Under James, the believer in witchcraft, there 
was a succession of astrologcj^s ; but during the 
stm-hiy times which foflow^ed there was a galaxy— 
Gadhuty, Wharton^ Vincent Wing (whoso almanac was 
continued to a very fefeeflt period), ^md William Lilly, 
all Violent op]^oiieiits of each other, Lilly was a par- 
tisan of the king’s at first, and his opinion was sought, 
with a fee of 201., as to the propriety of agreeing to the 
ikropositiohs of the Parliament while the Parliamciil- 
^•riaiis employed him to funiisli them with ‘^perfect 
Imowledge of the cbiefest concerns of France," a se^- 
viee lor Which a pajfinent of 601, in cash and 1001. per 
a&nidnoan be c^sidered only a very moderate remu- 
iMWttlon, With the of the king’s cause he be- 
came A iMMM; Sittti-royalbt, and pretended to have 
^ him of Naseby, bSvitig Written under 
^11 fio’ir We fi^t, victory steals upon us 
a ^ very or imsate nredietion. His chief 

business, nawewsH was the calculation of nativitiesi 


and the recovery of Uolcn goods. Ho lived till the 
restoration, and solicited to be again cui ployed p a 
prophet, but was rejected, more''fr()m politic’al niolm^s 
prdbabV than from disbelief in hia'iirclcnsions. He 
died in 1681, and was buried at Wa\jon-upnn-Thanie8. 
Such a character could «ot but form a capital subject 
for Butler’s satirical powers, and be has accordingly 
treated it with consummate skill and vigour, but still 
taking infinite pains that the entire should not be indi- 
vidual, but general lashing— the dupes as well as the 
practisers. • 

“ Doubtleui the pleasure ts ePfpvat 
Of lieiug ebeate^ as to cheat ; 

As lookers ou feel most delight. 

That least perceive a juggler’s slight ; 

And still, the less they uuderstaiid, 

The more th* admire his slight of hand. 

^ * 

Others stifi gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet-desigtis of Pate, 

Apply to wizards, to foresee 
Wliat shall, and what stiall never be. 

And us those vultures do forebode, 

Believe events prove bad. or wd, ^ • 

A flam more senseless than tne i*og'ry 
Of old aruspicy and aug*ry, 

That out of garbages (tf cidtle 
Presag'd th’ events of trufee or battle ; 
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From flight of birds, or chickens- peeking, 

Success of greatest aff-enipts woiiM reckon : 

Tho' cheats, yet more iotelligihlo, 

Tlinii those that with the stars do fribble/’ 

lu this, the third CariW of Part tl.^ Hudibraa beglDs 
to rovolvc the deter niination to which he had come 
j r*5{>ertlng .hia self-inflicted puniahment in the last 
canto, a4td is Jtariful of the consequences ** if she [the 
\vi<h)\v] should find be swore untrue “ for,** says he to 
flalpho — ' 

»« i f in our account we vary, ^ 

Or Jmt in circumstance miscurry ; 

Or if slio put me to strict proof, • 

And make me pull my doublet oft', 

To show, by evhleiit recuird 

Writ on iny skin, 1 ’ve kept my word, 

Horn can I e'er exfiect to bars her, 

• Having dfflkiurrM unto her tkvour j 

^ But faith, and love, and krMimir lost, 

Shail lie reduc’d t' a knight o* t)/ |iost T* 
lie wishes to 

** And by necromantic arf. 

How far the deat'iiies take my {>art f ’ 

and then Ralpho informs him of ^le character and skill 
of Sidrophel. * • » 

Quoth Rfllpli, Not flir frotn hence doth dwell 
A oitiiniiig man, hight Sidrophel, * 

* I’hat deals in Destiny’s datk counsels. 

And sage opinions of the muon sells ; 

To whom all {)euple, far and near, 

On deep importances repair; 

AVlgjfi brass and [wwtei bap to stray, 

And linen slinks out of Ibe way ; 

WJieii and mil len are tleducVl, 

And sows <Jr suciRng pigs are chotis’d ; ^ 

When cattle feel itidisposltion, 

And ne^ ilr opinlott of nhyaictaii ; 

When murrain reigns iti nogs or sheep, 

• And chickens languish of the ]np ; ^ 

When yeast and outward meant do fail, 

And have no jHiw’r bi work on ale 5 • ^ 

When butter does tCTiise to f:on|p, 

And Jove proves cross and Immuursoine.** 

Hudibras declarea his liking for the proposition, but 
doubts whAher “saints have freedom ’ to make such 
use of sorcerers. These scruples Ralpho removes by 
a hlfig detail of ridiculous woudoils, and urges— 

“ Do not our great ^formers use • 

This Siilrofiliel to forebode news f ’’ •# 

which auicls the knight’s conscience, and he resolves 
to pay the as&qjlogefl' a visit. 

The astrologer himself is then described at full 
length : 

^ He had been long t’wards matheinaiics. 

Optics, philoBopby, and eUtics, 

Magic, hoxuscony, astrohigy ; 

And was old tlog at. ptiysiology : 

But, 09 a dog thdf^ni the spit. 

Bestirs himself, and plies his fhet 
To climb tiie wheel, but all in vain, 

Hit oMHi weight brings him down again : 

And still he ’s in the cslfkame place 
MMiere at his setting ou* he was : 

Ho in the circle of the arts, 

Did he advance his naHat^'ts; • 

Till falling back still for retreat. 

He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat ; 

Fat as those fowls that live in water 
Are never wet, tie did but sinatter ; 

Wiiaie'er ho labieiirM to ap|iear, 

HN iniderstanding sfill was clear. 

Yet none a deepr knowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon and Bob (arosted. 

Th’ inteUigible world J m knew. 

And all men dreamt on ’t to lie true : 


That ill this world there *• not a Wart 
That has not there a counterpart ; 

Nor can there on the face of ground 
An individual beard be found, 

TImt has not in that foreign nation 
^ A fellow of the selfsame fashion ; 
bo cut, so colour'd, and so eurVii, 

As those am in th’ inferior world. 

• H’ hail toad Detfs Prefaces before, 

The Dev’l atid49t]clid o’«»r and o’er ; 

Aad all fb’ iiltrigtie >wixt him and^elly, 

IjesctM and th* Empfror wou’d tell ye ; 

But with the moon was more familiar 
Tl|j|Uie*er was almanac well-wilier; 

« Her secrets understood so clear, 

. That some believed he had been there ; 

Knew wlien she was in Attest moot I 
For cutting corns, oiwletHng blood ; 

When for anointing scalis or itches, 

^ Or to the hum anpTying leeches; 

When iK)ws and bitches may be spay'd, 

And in wlml sign best cyder ’s made : 

W lief her the wnhe be, or increase, 

Best to set garlic, or sow pease : 

Wbu first found out the man i* th’ nuMni, 

That to the ancients was unknown ; 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers 
Are in the planetary spheres ; 

Their airy eiupire, and eortitnand. 

Their sev'ral strengths by sea and land ; 

Wliat factions tlf have, and what they drivi' at 
In public vogue, or what in private; 

With what designs and interests 
Kach {larty manages cotitests. 

0 0 He made an histrument to know 

If the moon sliitic at fnll or no ; • 

Tbkt would, as 80 «>n as e’er she shone, straight 
VVhetlier T were day or night demonstrate ; 

Tell what lier d* meter t’ on Inch is. 

And prove that die ’s not made of gfe<>n-cheesv, 

, It w(wd demonstrate that the Man In 
The Moon s a sea MeiliterYanean ; 

And that it is no dog or bitch, 

That stands behind liim at his breech ; 

But a huge Caspian Sea, or lake ^ 

With arms, wliich men for legs mistake; 

How large a gulf his tail composes, 

AikI what a goodly bay bis nose is ; 

How many German leagues by II 1 ’ scale 
Cape Snout ’s from I’roinontory Tail. 

He made a plaiietaiy gin, 

>Vhicli rats tvou’d run their own heads in, 

And come mi [turpo-ne to be taken, 

Withoid th* expense of cheesse or bacon ; 

^'itb lute-strings he would counterfeit 
^ Maggots that crawl on dish or meat : 

Quote moles and spots on any place 
O’ th’ body, by the index face : 

Cure warts and corns, with applicatirii , 

Of ined’ciiies to th’ imagination ; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare 
With rhymes the tooth-aclia and catarrh : 

Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horsc.shoe, ImlUm- flint ; 

S{nt Are out of a walnut slicll, 

Which mafle the Koman slaves rebel ; 

And flie a mine in China here, 

^ With sympathetic guiqtowder. 

« He knew whats’evCr ’s to be known, 

But much more than be knew would own.” 

After a ft*w more llneg devote^ to the^ridicule of tlia 
nearly csiablished Roykl Society, be, proceeds with 
tile character of the aatrologer* assistant ’’ highi 
Whachum.” Under this oharaoter, as we have al- 
ready remarked, he chastises the person who puljr 
hsbed a pahfy imitation of iiis poem, but we only 
\ Uiat part here which completes the 'Astrologer ;* . 
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** His bii«'uc 0 t was to {mtnp and whcadlcy 
And men wilU their ownaeys unriddle, 

To make them to tliemselves give answers, 

For which they pay the necromancers; 

To fetch and carry intelligence, 

Of whom, and what, and where^ and whence, ^ 
And all discoveries disperse ^ 

*Mong the wliole pack of corijurera ; 

What cut-purses have left with them, 

For the rigut owners to redwosn : 

And what they dare not . vent, find out, • 

To gain tliemselves aiiA th' art repute ; 

Draw figures, schemes, and Uotusco|ics, 

Of Newgate, Bridewell, brokeis’ sliops, ^ 

Of thiares ascendant in the Ciirt ; ^ 

And find out all by rules of art : 

Wbich way a serving-man, that ’s fmi 
W ith cloths or money gway, is gone ; 

Who pick’d a fob at liolding-furtli, 

And where a watch for lialf the w'orlh 
May be redeem'd ; or stolen plate * 

, Hestor'd at consciouable rate. 

Beside all tliis, be serv'd his inaskY 
]n Quality of poetaster. 

And rhymes apjiropriate could make 
To ev'ry montli i’ th’ almanac ; 

When terms begin and end could tell, 

With their returns, in doggerel 
When the exchequer operand shuts, 

And sowgekler with safety cuts ; 

When men may eat and drink their fill, 

And when be texnp'rate if they will, 

When use, and when abstain from vice, 

Figs, gra])e8, phlebotomy, and spice. 

And os ill prisons mean rogues beat ^ 

Hejni) for the service of the great ; 

So Wliachutn beat his dirty bruins • 

T' advance his master's fame tuid gains; 

And like the devil's oracles, 

Put into dogg'rel rhymes his spells, 

Which over ev’ry month’s blank-page 
1’ til’ aliuouac strange bilks presage.” 


Many of these characlerislics were preserved in alnia- 
inu's till within a'^few years, and some, we believe, yet 
exist. 

The Knight and Squire now turn their steeds towards 
the inansioirof the astrologer, who iicrccivcs them 
coining, and addresses his satellite : 

Whacliutn (quoth he), look yonder, some 
To fry or use our art are come : 

The oue 's the learned knight ; seek out 
‘ And jNiinp 'em what they come about. 

Wliachum advanc'd with all submissucss o 
T’ accost 'cm, but much more their bus'iicss: 

He held a stirrup while the knight * 

From leathern Barebones did alight ; 

And taking from his hand the bridle, 

Apiiroach'd the dark squire to unriddle : 

He gave him first, the time o' day, 

« And welcom'd iiim, os he might say : 

He ask’d him whence they c;inie, :iiid whither 
Their bui'nesslay ¥ Quoth Ualplio, Hither. 

Did you not lose^ Quoth Kalplio, Nay ; 

Quoth W^haebum, Sir, 1 meant your way 1 

Your knight quoth lialpho. Is a lover, 

And pains intol'rable doth sofi'er: 

For lovers’ hearts are not their own hearts, 

Nor lights, ijor lungs, and so forth downwards, • 

■Wliat timel Quoth llalpbo, Sir, too long, ^ 

Three years it off and on lias biuig— 

Quoth he, I mean what time o’ the day ’l is ; 

Quoth ^Stalpho, between seven and eight 't i . 

WW then (qufdi Whachum) my small art 
Tdnl me the /home lias a hard heuit ; 

• , jOr great eataite-~'Qiioth Ridph, a jointure, 

Which isoakev him have so hot a inlud t’ her.* 

TheKuighipOn boing admitted, is kept ‘-at bay” uirtU 
the astrologer has the knowledge acquired by his 


assistant imparted to him; he then addresses Ills 
visitor : — 


“ Sir, you ’ll excuse 
Tills rudeness I am forc’d to use, 

It is a scheme and face of lieaveii, 

As th’ aspects ai'e disclos'd this even, 

7 was contemplating upon 

When you arriv’d, but now I 've done.” ^ 

The dialogue of this worthy pair, hnd Hs const- 
qiien(;es, we reserve for the next paper- 


« TOM CORY AT. 

^ [Cunoludcal from ji. 15.] 

CoRYAT published his ‘ Crudities’ in ICl I, and in the 
next year Me undertook to travel,” as Fuller has it, 
unto the East Indies by land, mounted on an horse 
with ten toes, being excellently qualifici^ for such u 
journey, for his rare dexterity (so*^pro])erly as con- 
sisting most in manual signs) in interpreting rand an- 
swering the dumb tokens of nations wlibse language 
he did not understand. Besides, such his palieiico in 
all distresses, that in some sort he might seem cooUul 
with heat, fed with fasting, and refreshed with weari- 
ness. All expecting his return with more knowledge 
(though not more wiidom), he ended his earthly pil- 
grimage in the hiidst of his Indian TTJftail, about as I 
collect the year of oxir Lord lOlG.” 

Althougli h( did not return to publish his Eastern 
journal, he transmitted “ from the Moguls court” some 
short notices of what he had seen, and some others 
liave been preserved by Purchas in his ‘ Pilgrims.* In 
this second journey he abates nothing of his inquisitive- 
ness. At Constantinople he sees as inuAi as he can 
of the religious practices of the Tuiks ; at ** the danc- 
ing of the Darvises,** he says, 1^1 cmild not cluise but 
adifliro and he describes it also, lie manages, too, 
to get admitted to witness many of the Jewish cere- 
mouials, which he likewise admires. He went albo on 
the^da^ before Good Friday to the monastery of the 
Franciscan friars in the same town, where at mid- 
flight I sdw certain fellows j^rostrate themselves in the 
middle of the choir, directly before the high altar, and 
there, for at least an hour and a half, w hip themselves 
very cruelly ; so bitter chastisement did they endure 
that I could scarce behold them with *dry eyes.” 
They lashed their naked shoulders and backs willi 
** certain napkins, at*thvj end whereof were sitters, ‘Uud 
again at the end of those were enclosed certain little 
s^»rp pieces of iron, made likd the straight part of the 
rowcKof a spur, which at the veVy first blow' that it 
laid upon the skin did easily di;aw blood.'* These 
lashes they laid on ** in a certain order, ^ and xvith good 
effect, while a certain fellow, with a cloth steep^ in 
vinegar, wiped away the blood -that it should not 
rankle,*' Coryat at first supposed they were some of 
the friars themselves, “ but therein I erred, for they 
love to spare the flesh, thougli it be otherwise! reported 
of them.” These flagellants^ e in fact galley-slaves, 
who thus stood proxy for the friars, on condition of 
having their legal punishment remitted* Our author 
somewhat irreverently suggests whether the friais 
must not “ go to heaven by proxy too.” While he was 
at Coiiblantinopic a fire broke out, at which '‘the hurt 
was not so great as it was feared to have been, for 
there was not above fiflphouses burnt and he notices 
that “ it is the custom, whemoever any fire riselh in 
the city, to hang up him in whose house it beginnctli ; 
as now u cook, in whose house it began, was hanged 
presently after the fire began,;* ^ 

From Constantinople he visited variouiv parts of 
Greece, and went to see what remained of Troy, of 
which he gives a long account ; and jrelatcs too how 
Master Robert Rugge, observing with what diligence 
1 he had been engaged from his first arrival in exaiiiiii- 
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ing all the remains of antiquity, resolved to create him 
the “ first English knight of Troy.** Whereat the 
** two poor Turks that stood but a little way from us 
when he drew his naked sword, thought verily he 
meant to liavo cut oil' my head for some notorious vil- 
lainy that I had perpetrated." He also gives tlie 
witty extempore verses of Master Rugge.** and his own 
in reply, with extemporal oration he delivered 
atandinffupotsah/gh stone all which honest Purchas 
Jias printed because they may “serve to resolve and 
thaw the most frozen spirit of Rcvere gravity or stu- 
]>idost stoic ; nudling some delight, if nut extorting 
lauglitcr from him.*’ He was so deli|fhted with his 
visit to Troy’s ruins that he declares on lcavinp»lheni 
“ these notable tilings that I have figeri in Troy arc so 
worthy the observation, that I woum not for five hun- 
dred pounds but I had seen llicm ; and had I not seen 
tliein now, i^think I shbuld have taken a journey out of 
England to see the same. Therefore let me advise all 
iny coifntryjnen lliat mean to travel into the worid foi 
observation, to see this famous pla^c in their travels, 
as being far the most worthiest of all the ruined places 
ill the world that arc not inhabited/' He visited Jeru- 
salem, where he received with as much faith as Cha- 
leaubriand all the monks* talcs about the sacred locali- 
ties. 'riience^ie^wcnt to all he Aujd find of the Seven 
(Miurchea, atuT^rious otlicr places in the Holy Land. 
After he had seen as much as ho could, ^he turned his 
towards India. When at Asinere. and afterwards 
Sit Agra, at the court of the Great Mogul, he wrote 
letters home which w ere published in England. When 
he wrote, ho had been three years, and some odd days 
from homej during tvhich time he had Icanxul four 
languages iiiore— Italian, Arabic, Turldsli, and FVrsian. 

I spent in my journey betwixt Jerusalem and this 
MoguPs court fificcn Months and odd days? ; ail w^ich 
way J traversed afoot, but with divers pairs of shoes, 
having been s^cli a peripatetic as I doubt whether 
you ev(»r heai# of the like in your life ; for the total 
ulty betwixt Jerusalem and the Mogul s court von- 
taineth two tliousand and seven hundred English miles.*’ 
And he only cxpciub*d, ‘^n all his ten inonlW travel 
betwixt Aleppo and the MoguPs court, but tliree 
])Ound5 sterling, yet fared reasonable well every day;’* 
and of thesg three pounds be ** was cozened of no less 
than ten shillings sterling, by certain lew’d (diristians 
of the Armenian nation." He is full of admiration of 
lhc*Bplnndour of the MoguPs^ccturt and at his own 
treatment there. “I have rid too upOri an elephant 
since I came here, and a^n determincd-(l)y God’s Ici^) 
to have tny picture^ expressed in rny next book, sitting 
upon an elepimnt;# which was aone for him as a fron- 
tispiece to tlid-etters. IT is acquirements in the lan- 
guages he did not suffer to be useless. Having made 
svidicient progress in Persian, he composed in it an 
nracLon which he delivered to the Mogul, who, having 
listened to it from a wiiidoty, presented him with a 
gratuity “ which counterv'ailed ten pounds of our Eng- 
lish money and he^saWs, “ never had I more need 
of money in all my life than at that time, for in truth 
I had but twenty aiiilUngs sterling left in my purse," 
Rather a poor prospect in the midst of India; but 
Thomas is, after alt, a prudent man in pecuniary mat- 
ters: see, in writing to his mother, what a business- 
like survey he takes of his dnajMm: “ Since I came into 
this country I have rbceivrflBPhedevolences twenty 
marks sterling, saving two shillings elghirpeticc and 
lie has “at this present, in the city of Agra, about 
twelve pounds sterling, which» according to my manner 
of living by the wray, iu twopence sterling a day (for 
w ith that^roportion I can Jive pretty well, such is the 
rheapness of all eatable things in Asia— drinkable 
things costing jiothing, for seldom do I drink in mv 
pilgrimage any other hqaor Clian pure water), will 


maintain me very completely three years in ray travek 
with meat, drink, and clothes.** Being so well pro- 
vided for, he tells her he proposes to remain out on bis 

^ mage four years longer, when he “hofies to kneel 
e her with effusions of tears for joy.’* “ Sweet 
mother,*’ he goes on in his high-flown w'ay, “ pray let 
not this wound your heart that I say four years hence, 
and not before ; I humbly beseech you, even upon the 
kneesrof my heart,*with all submissive supplications, to 
pardon me for my loisg absence." 

Among his letters from the MogiilV court i# one of 
special note: it is addresftd “ to the Right Generous, 
Jovial, and Mercurial Sireniacks that meet the fust 
Friday of every month, at the sign of the Mermaid, 
in Bread-street. Jn London” — llxe Olyfnpus of clubs. 
The letter is in the highest strain of Euphuism : ami 
is most memorable for its tail, wherein lie desires them 
to “remember the rpco*rnmen<latioii of niy dutiful 
respects to all those whose names I have hero ex- 
pressi.d,'‘ among which are “that famous antiquary 
Sir 'fhomas Cotton ; Mr. John Donne; Mr. Jolin 
Hoskins, alias Equinoctial Pasty-crust Counsellor, at 
his chamber in the Middle Temple ; Master Rcnjarniri 
Jonson, poet, at his chamber at tlie Black-friars ; Mr. 
4>aniucl Purkas, the great collector of the lucubrations 
of sundry classical authors; Mr. Inigo Jones:" and 
lastly, “a// ilie booksellers in Pauls Chnrcli-yard." 
VVe arc tcnijiled by its straightforwardness to exlra(‘t 
a curious passage out of his letter to Lawrence Whit- 
aker. After requesting him to convey a letter be 
encloses “to mine uncle Williams," lie added, “You 
may do mo a kind office to desire him ( willi such conve- 
nient and pathetical persuasions as your discre- 

tion shall dictate and suggest tinlo you) Uiroiiieiriber 
me as hisTpoor industrious peregrinating kinsniaii, 
nearest unto him in blood ot all the people m the 
world ; remember we, / ,ray, ivith some competent gra- 
tuity, if God should call lam out of the world bchire I 
retunr into my native country." 

But the time was at hand when no gratuity of man 
would be needed by him. He had uearly reached the 
end of all his peregrinations. In the * Yoyage of tlic 
Reverend Thomas Terry, Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Thomas Rowe, Lord Ambassador to the Great Mogul,* 
we have a ratlicr minute account of his last days. 
Coryat was, while at the Moguls court, says Terry, 

“ for some months with my Dud Ambassador, during 
which time he was cither my chain her- fellow or tent- 
mate, which gave me full acquaintance of him and 
accordingly lie enlarges more than enough about some 
of his dtings, all of which wo will leave except a little 
circumstance that will serve as a pendant to that Mogul 
oration of his. That wras in Persian, the language of 
tlie court ; but he had also acquired “ a great mastery 
in the Indostan, or more vulgar language” and must 
try liis skill in it. Now, says Terry, “ there was a 
w'onian, a laundress, belonging to my Lord Ambassadof s 
house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech, 
that she would sometimes scold, brawl, and rail from 
the sun-rising to the sun-set :• one day he undertook 
her in her own language, and by eight of the clock in 
the morning so silenced her that she had not one word 
more to speak.** 

But he began to think it time he should leave this 
tbo tempting court: “he told us there were great ex- 
pectations in England of the large accounts he should 
give of his travels after his return and he had much 
work before him. For it seems “he hjid resolved (if 
God had spared his life) to ht^e wandered up and 
down the world, as swetime lIlyi^CB did, and though 
not BO long as. he, vet ten full ycani at least, before hiis 
return home, in which time be resolved to see Tarts ria 
in the vast parts thereof, with as much as be could g{ 
China, and those other largo places and provinces 
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interpoaed betwixt Kaat India and China whose true 
namea we inif^ht have had from him. but yet have not 
He had a purpose after this to have visited the court 
of Prester John, in Ethiopia, who is there called by hie 
own neople Ho Bto/, the kin^, and after this it was in 
Ilia tnoughts to iiave cast his eyes upon many other 
places ; which if lie had done, and lived to write those 
relations, ** the Keverond Thomas Terry thinks ** they 
must needs have swollen into so molSy huge volumes 
as would have pi evented the pertohMg of jiaper/' 
fore he could Set out, however, lie Ibll niukp and, as 
often happens wlieti ill and tar fresa hOmc, ho|Ki A41ed 
him, and be frequently expressed his fears that he 
should die in his way towards j9urat« and none of his 
friends know what becaiue of him ; ^ he travelling tow, 
as he usually did, alone.*’ Yet did he hot for a moment 
waver in his purpose of iourneyrng onwards; hut 
‘•thankfully refusing my Lord’s invitation to stay 
longer with him,” he bent his steps towards Surat— 
thiec hundred miles distant He lived to reach' it but 
sick in body and sick at heart By some of the English 
there who used him over-kindly,” he was ” invited 
to partake of some sack they had brought from Eng« 
land.” At the well-known soiuid, visions of bomeHittd 
happy days, and of * 

‘^Tlie til 111)^8 be had seen 
Done at the Menuaul,'” 

flitted before him. ** Sack, sack !” he exclaimed in 
words that sound to us singularly pathetic, ** is there 
any such thing as sack I piay you bring me some 
sai'k.” “'I’hc drinking of it,*' says Teriy, ^'though 
moderately ( foi he was a very temperate tnanb increased 
the dyseniety so much that in a few days he died* This 
was in l)<»ecmb<*r, 1017 ; and he was buried under a 
little monumeiil, like one of those which arc usually 
made in our churchyaids/’ Whoieuii Master Terry 
thus morahxeth : — ** Sic exit Coryatus. Hence he went 
off the stage, and so must all after him, how long 
soevei their paits seem to be : for if one should* go to 
the extiemcst jiait of the world east, another west, 
another north, and anothei soutli, they must all meet 
together in the Field of Hones, wherein our traveller 
hath now taken up his lodging.” 

There need little be added to wliat we have already 
said of Coryat That he was not without (Considerable 
shrewdness is evident : Ben Jonson calls him ** a great 
and bold carpenter of words, or (to express him in one 
like his own) a Logodcndalc and his carpentry often 
conceals bis better parts: but as Fuller truly said, 
few would call him a fool, might none do it save 
such who had as much learning as himself.’^ To his 

g iod qualities his contemporaries were mole-eyed, his 
alts they saw )ilainly enough— not the less i»o perhaps 
that they afforded plenteous employment both for 
those^vho had wit and those who fancied they had it. 
As a traveller, his perseverance, liis anxiety to obtain 
what he considered to be important information, his 
patience under fatigue, and his thorough honesty as 
a man, his singular kind-heartedness, as well as extreme 
simplicity, are every whdre conspicuous ; unfortunately 
his tediousness ana vanity are equally so. Fuller has 
spoken of his person id a manner that may serve as a 
study to the phrenologists : — “ Ho carried folly (which 
the charitable call inen*itaient) in bis very face. The 
shape of his head had no promirihg form, being like k 
0 Ugar-loaf inveited, witif the little end before, as cenn^ 
posed of fancy and memory, without any common 
sense.'* e * 

Our poHvait ht hifi^l* taken from the frontispiece to 
his * Crmlities,’ w^vo it is supported by three gaily 
dressed ladids^ fbc representatives of France, Italy, and 


(Sermany, the latter of whom yields occasion 'for a 
liStle morrirndrii froth Ben Jonsoln. Whitaker says of 
tlie^portf'liit» 


Tb» ihould be hii picture, tii rstlisr hJ« sniUtm, 

Fur by it it nutes him, fhpttgb, *t littls iswoible liim.” 
But 7*oni adds in a note, You differ in opinion (Mr. 
Lawrence) from ill niy other friends that hare com- 

J ared together the counterfeited and the living figure.*’ 
onSon says nothing about the likeness, but quizzes 
his ■*starened beard and pointed ruff;” while Whitaker 
langhs at his traveller’s mr. Tiie engraving of Coryat 
on an elephant is a reduced copy of tli 9 cut Aofore re- 
ferred to. 



TU suars aloiif^ with whYely eximiided 

that ofleii moafiiire (tOeen oi eighteen l^t lielween the fip8, with 
an wen, solemn flight, rarely seeming to stis Imt qm if merely 
floating along. Now and then a slow flappiilffmotion senres to 
raise him highei in the air, but the swift movement and btiiy 
flutter of otlier birds seem beneath bis dignity. He sails almost 
a^oteto you, like a silent siiectre.^ Nothing of life appears in bis 
still, motionless form,* but bis keen pieremg eye, except that 
occasionally bis bead turns slightly, and betrays a sharp, prying 
expression, that mmewbat shakes your belief nCthe lordly indif- 
ference be would fain asiunip ; and if you fling ovetboard a piece 
of rusty pork, the disenchant inent is complete, and you see that 
long curiouily^iooVed Jbe^k exeicisiug its enormous stn>ngtb 
in an employment so spectial a personage could scarcely be 
sus^cted of indulging. — J^Jr*. Afere^fiMs Shtiehet of Nem South 

Isi&oiir.— Although lalioiir is one of thg most bnpoiiaiit items 
in agriculture, much too little attention has ffequently been paid 
to taking nolm of it, and calculating the expem. ISyei^ if a 
general estimate be made of the cost of ploughing execute by 
servants and teams belonging to tlie estate, as well as by day- 
labourers and tapk -workers, and the whole asaount of these ex- 
])ei)ses ^ obtained by addiiW together the wages and food of 
the servants, the value of fpdder consumed by the beasts of 
draught, and Anally the amount^ pecuniaiy disbursements^ 
still the portion of these expenses whlcli appertains to each object, 
pxodnrt, and field, is rarely ascartainea with any precision; 
iieverthekM, such knowledge is of the utmtMrf: importance, since 
it aflhrds the only meaits by which certain results respecting the 
{irofit and lois of each depa^ent of the cultivation, or aystem of 
operations in general, can J|||pbtained. Agwo* it in this way 
alone that it is possilfle t«|H|||Hai|) whetbar the iwurces which 
lutve been expended on been employed to the greatest 

advantage, or whether they might not be better afmlied. The 
method of which we ore speakitm would, likewise, tend to ylve 
a greater degree uf control over ubour than could be obtained 
by any otlier meoni, and to flimisb^data Ibr making valuations 
and for more certain principles than could be derivw eVtn flrom 
the most incessant and caiulUl aupirhitendetioe and inspection of 
the diffeteiif hmimhes of Shaw and John- 

oon, vol. i. p. 130. « 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. . 

^ . No. II. — The First Steps of Spring. 

IN tlie northern clime, the clime of Sweden and Nor- 
way, “ thm»i8 no louj? and lingering Spring unfold 
leaf and blossom one by one ; — no long and lingering 
Aulwnin, pompons with many ^olpnred Iq^ves and the 
glow of Indian Summers. But Winter^and Sumuier 
are wonilerful, and paS8»into each olber.’' So wriy^j^, 
froiii actual observation, Longfellow, (he chief of AinP- 
riejin poets- *Long and lingering Spring, long and lin- 
gering Autumu, of* our own capricious skies, blessed 
l>e tlip great Source of life and beauty who has given 
you to us ! If Winter had leapt into the arms of Sum- 
mer, many a poet of England might have sung the 
glories of their bridal day ; but where would have been 
the thousand ddicious foot-prints of the upward and 
downward march of the Year, which the poets have 
waited upon in all love and joyfulness ! 

Eternal Spring !-rit is a dream of the poets, but not 
of the poet-naturalftts. They dutifully watch all the 
«tow changes of iho sessons. Spring mounting into 
Summer, Summer ripening into Autumn, Autumn 
declining into Winter, Winter melting into Spring;-— 
Childhood, Manhood, Age, Ds||h. yu have yc»ur typos 
in the ever varying year. The Spring of the Fortii- 
iiate Isles has no variety in its sweets. Hear how^ a 
true poet sung the Spring of the Bermudas in ins 
Song of the Pilgrims wno fledfrom our shores in search 
of freedotx^and toleratidA :— <• 

« Where the remote Bermuda* ride 
In the^ean’l botom unespied ; 

From a small iHMit tjiat row'd along 

The listening winds receiv'd this song. ’ 

No. 822 . 


What should we do but sing hh praise I 

That, led us through the watery mase 
Unlo an isle so long unknown, 

A nd yet &r kinder than our own ? 

W here he the huge sea-monsters wracl s, 

That lift Ihe deep upon their backs. 

Be lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe fiom the storms, and prelates* rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring. 

Which here enamels everything ; 

^Ainl Bends the fowls to ns in care, 

*On daily visits thro' the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps in a green night; 

And doe.H in the pomegranates close 

Jewels more rich tlian Ormus shows. « ^ ' 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 

And throws the melons at our feet. 

Hut apples plants of such a price, 

No trees could ever tK*ar tljcm twice. 

With redors, chosen by his hand, 

From Lebanon he stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar, 

Proclaim the ambergrease on shore. 

He cast (of ^fliich we rather boast) 

The Oos])ers pearl upon our coast; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

Oh .' let our voice his pnfise exalt, 

U’ill it arrive at Heaven's vault, ^ 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Kclio beyond the Idextque B^. 

Thus sung they, in the Engmh boat, 

An holy and a cheerf^d note; 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oaio they kept tli# time.*' * 

Anoisw Marvell, 


VoL. XIV —E 
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Benutiful as tliis clianniiig lyric is, we cannot feel 
its truth, as wc 1‘eel tlu? SonntH of tlie Ayrshire Plougli- 
inan, ** On hearing a Thrush sing in a Morning Walk 
in January — 

••Sing on, swept Thnish, upon tlielpiiflow hough; 

•Sing on, sweet bird, I li^itpii to tliy strain ; • 

8t*e aged Winter, 'tnitl his surly reign, 

At thy blithe carol clears his furrow'd brow. , 

So in lone Poverty’s domitiioii^rear 
SiN meek Content with light unauxioiis heart, 

\V(Jcomes the rapid niu^Mueii^ bids thorn part. 

Nor asks if they bring aught to lu)pe or fear. 

1 thank thee, Author of this o|)cniiig day ! 

Thou whose bright siin now gilds the orient skies!* 
Uiches dcnieil, thy boon was purer joys, 

What wealth could never give nor take away ! 

Yet come, tliou child of poverty arid care; 

The mite high Heav*iJ bestowed, that mite with thee 
I'll share.” 

llURNS, 


Spring in the lap of Winter ia very beautiful. Feb- 
ruary smiles and pouts like a self-willed child. We 
arc gladdened J)y llie fiower-buda of the elder, and the 
long flowers of liie hazel. The crocus and the snow*- 
drop timidly lift up their heads. Mosses, the verdure 
of winter, that rejoice in moisture and defy cold, luxu- 
riate amidst the general barrenness. Tlu' mole is busy 
in hi» burrowed galleries. There are clear iriorriings, 
not unmusical with the voices of more birds than the 
thrush of Burns : — 


The mist still hovers round the distant hill^ ; 

But the blue sky above ub has ii clear ** ^ 

And Ifiearly softness ; not a white sjwck Ilea 
Upon its breast : it is a crystal dome. 

There is a cpiiet charm about this morn 
Which links into the soul. No gorgeous colours 
Has the uiidraperivd earth, but yet she shows 
A vestal brightness: not the voice is heaid 
Of sylvuii melody, whether of birds 
Intent on soi^g, or bees mingling their music 
With their keen labour; but tlie twittering voice 
Of cbaflincb, or the wild, iinfrcquent note 
Of the lone woodlark, or the minstrelsy 
Of the blest robin, have a jmtciit spell 
Chirping away the silence : not the ptTfume 
Of violet scents the gale, nor n)>[de>blossoni, 

Nor satiating heairllowcr; the fresh breeze 

Itself is purest fragrance. Light and air ^ 

Are ministers of gladness ; where these spread 
Beauty abides and joy : wherever Life is 
There is no nielauchuly.” , c 

s ' Anon. 

Tlicrc waft more approneb to Poetry in our calendar 
when the year coirimenccd in March. We opened our 
year ^fith the early Spring, and not in the mid-Winter. 
It is in one of bis lively ]ineius on Spring that Words- 
worth makes his year begin with “The first mild day 
of March :’*— 


“It is the first mild day of Marrli ; 

Each minute sweeter than before, 

The reiUneasl sings from the full liirch 
Tliat stamU beside our door. ^ 

There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy <o yield i 

To the hare trees, and mouniniiis bare, ^ 

And grass in the green Acid. 

My ft of mine) 

Mow tiiftt our montiiig meal is d^uie, 

Malt)S hastoi yosir^biorniug task resign; 
f '"Ctm fbrd) ahd feel the sun. 

Sdwipil will come with you ; and T>r.iy 
^ Pttjt on with speed yowr woodland dress : 

And Whnpno book ; for this one day 
We !li give to idlenesa. 


No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Calendar ; 

We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

I>ove, now on universal liirth, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From eiu-tlt to man, from man to c.iith ; 

— It is the hour of feeling. , 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason : 

Onr minds will drink at every pore 
The ^irit of the season. 

* Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they shall long obey : 

We for the yeai' to conic may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

m 

And from the blessed power that rulfSi 

AlKlut, below, above, ^ ^ 

We 'll frame the measure of onr souls : e 
They shall be tuned td love. 

Then come, my Sister! corneal pr.iy. 

With speed put on your woodland dioss ; 

- — And bring no book j for this one day 
We ’ll give to idleness.’* 

^ » *' «»«aYoRDs\voiirii. 


Glorious is ihe song which the same poet of Nature 
raises when the snow has left tli« mountains : — • 


**■ The cock is crowing, 

Tlie stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The Ukf doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest anil youngist 
Are at work witlj the strongest.; 
The cut lie are grazing. 

Their heads never raising ; 
There aie forty feeding like one ! 


• Like an army defeated 

,The snow hath retreated, 

And now dotii fare il^ 

On the top of the bare bill ; 

The rdough-boy is whooping — anon — anon : 
There 's joy in the mountains ; 

There 's life in the fountains ; “ 

Small clouds aie sailing, 

Blve sky jirev.vling ; 

The rain js over and gone !’* 


r WoROS WORTH. 

I,*. » 

Thi is paiutin^r from Nature. “ The poet sits with 
his pencil under the blue sky. lip delineatt'S what is 
before him ; and there is a picture which wants no 
heightening. One of our elder bards twebes^ Uie 
same scenes with the gayer colours of Faney : — 

“ Sweatiy bifeatimig Vernal Air, 

Thai with/kiftd warmth dost re;mir' ; ' 

Wii^Pt ruins, from whose breast 
AB tha ^ms and spisMf th* east - 
Sudr perfumes; whose eye 


the sDcwo, and clears the sky ; 
Whose dM»velVd trewss 

the violot bed f ■ 

On whose brow, with calm Brhnes drest, 




Tlie halcyon sits, and builds her nest j 
Beauty, •youths and endless spring, 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing! 


Thou, if stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when Iw blows, 
'With a pregnant flowtfy birth 
Canit refresh the ^euiiu|f* earth* 

If he nip the early bud, 

If be blast wlial *s fair or good, 

If be scatter our ohoioe flowers, « 
he shake our holPor bowers 
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1 f till rude bmith threatffl iw/ 

Tliou caxist stroke great GSolus, 

Aiici from litm the grace obtain 
To bind him in an iron chain.** 

Thomas Carew. 

SpKNSER, the most imaginative of poets, in liis 

* Klu phord’s Calendar,* tells ns of the opening Spring- 
time ar^ antique siiiijdioity in a dialogue bc*» 
tween : — ‘ 

Till* joyous time now nighetli fust, 

I'liat nliall alegge lliis hitter blast, 

And slake the Winter 8orm.v. * 

Tho^ Sicker, Willye, thou warnest well ; « 

For Winters wrath begins to quell, 

And pleasant Spring appi^arelh : 

The grass now ’gins to be refresh’d, 
swallow peeps out of her nest, 

* And eloudy welkin clearelh. 

// s/. Seest nut thilke same Hawthorn stud, 

* Ijpw bragly it I Nogins to bud, 

And utter liis tender head % 

Flora now culletli fortii each flower 
And bids make ready Maid’s bower.’* 

SrENSEB. 

More gorgeous is liis peraona^on of the Monlhs, of 
which MarcliJik?:id3 the I'rain : — « 

0 First; sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a Rum, * 

* The same wliieli over Helbi^piHittJS swam ; ^ 

Vet in his hand a spade he also hent. 

And in a hag all sorts of stands ysame, 

Whicli on the earth lie strewed as he went, 

And lill'dljer womb with fruitful hope of nouridmienf.** 

The ficcond is April : — 

» 

“ Next came fresh April, full of lusly brad, * 

And wanton as a kid whose honi new buds ; 

U|H>n a Hull Irt rode, the same which led 
^ Europa lloating tlirougli th’ Argolic llouds : « 

Ills horns were gilden all with golden studs, * 

And garnished with garlands goodly dight , 
or all tile fiirest flowers mal freshest buds « 

Which ihe earth brings forth ; and Wet ho seem’d in sight 
Witli waves, through which he waded for his Love's cleliglit.** 

Sl’KN.SEU. 



[Proud pied April.] 


Sliahspcre personifies April in four channiiig lines : — 

“ From you have I Iwen absent in the S|jrmg, 

Wiieii pruud-nied April, dress’d in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of yp»th in every thing, 

Tltat Wavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him.” 

So^*NET XCVIJI. 

After these mighty masters vve may still listen with 
delight to the simple April song of the old lyrist of 
Scotland, honest Allan Ramsay 


** III April, when primroses paint the sweet plain, 

And Kuminer approaching rejoiceth the swain ; 

The yellow-liairid laddie would nfleuiimcs go 
To wilds and deep glens, where the hawthorn trees grow. 
There under the stuide of an old sacred thorn, 

*With freedom he sang hij loves ev ning and mom ; 

He sang with so fast and enchanting a sound, 

Tlial silvaiis and fairies iitisucn danc'd around.’* 

^ Hams A V. 

Nor maj we hesitate to take as a cothpaiiion in onr 
early Sprin;' walks an utlprctendin;; poet, who was 
searcely appreciated in liis own day, and is now 
neglected ; — 

•* Mindful of disaster past, 

And shrinking at the northern blast, 

The lleiity storm iclrfrning still, 

The morning hoar, and evening chill, 

• liehictanl comes the timitl Spring. 

Scarce a hitt with airy wing 
Mnniiurs the blossom'd houghs around, 

Tiiat clothe the garden’s soutlierri bound : 

Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Docks the rougli castle's rifted tower : 

Scarce the liardy primrose ]»eeps 
From the dark dell*B entangled steeps : 

O'er the field of waving broom. 

Slowly shoots (he golden bloom : 

And, hut by fits, the furze-clad dale 
'I'iiicturea the transitory gale. 

While from the shrublicry's naked maze. 

Where the vegetnhie blaze 
Of Flora's brightest ’broidery slione, 

» Every rhequerecl charm is flown ; 

So^’c that the lilac hangs to view ’ ^ 

Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 

Scant along the ridgy land 
I'he Ihmds their new'-horn lanks expand ; 

The rresh-iurn'd soil with tender blades 
Thinly the sprouting barley shades ; 

Kriilgingjhe forest s deviiuis edge, 

Half rob'd appears (he liinvihorn hedge; 

Ur to tlie distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 

Skims in haste the village green ; 

From the grey moor on Jeehio wing, 

Tlie screaming plovers iilly spring: 

The hutlerfly, gay-painted soon, 

Kx])IorfS awhile the lc])id noon ; 

And foinlly trusts its tender dyes 
To fleklo suns and tlattei ing skies. 

Fraught with a transient frozen diowct, 

If u cloud should Imply lower. 

Sailing o'er the landscape dork, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 

Hut when gleams tlie sun again 
O'er the pearl-besprinklsd plain. 

And from behind nis watery veil 
J>ooks through the tbin-desernd ing hail ; 

She mounts, and lessening t^) (he sigiit, 

Salutes the blithe return of light, 

And high her tuneful track pursues 
'Mid the dim rainbow's scatter’d hues. 

Wiicre in veneriible rows 
Widely waving oaks enclose 
The moat of yonder antiq^ hall, 

Swarm (he rooks with amorous call 
And to the toils of nature true, 

Wreathe their capacious nesfa anew.'’ 

^ Thomas Waiston, 

[Tii/ie coi.tinncil.] 
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[Giulio Bomaiio.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. XXXV. , 

^ The Scholars of Raphael. 

We have already had occasion to observe the great 
number of scholars, some of them older than himself, 
who had assembled round Raphael, and the unusual 
harmony in which they lived together. Vasari relates 
tlial when he went to tourt, a train of fifty painters 
attended on him from his own house to the Vatican. 

. They came from ever/ part of Italy from Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, and even 
from beyond the Alps, to study under tlie great Roman 
master ; many of them assisted, with more or less skill, 
the execution of his great works in fresco ; some 
imitated him in one thing, eonie in another ; but the 
unrivalled charm of RaphaeTe productions lies in the 
impress of thp mindistucb jproduced them. This he 
coitld not uloi^i to others. Those who followed ser* 
vRely a pai^dular Inohner of conception add drawing 
whid tney style/ sunk into insi- 

pidity ana littledele. Those who had original power 
deviated intaoxaglf!^ mtd perversities. Not one 
among fhem sipproached him. caught a faint re* 
;^4ectioD of hb grace, some of his power : but they turned 
it to other purposes ; they worked in a different spirit : 


they followcilHhe fashion of the hour. While he lived, 
1x1 noble aims elevated them, but when he died they 
fen away one after another. The^lavisli and magnifi- 
cent Pope Leo X. was succeeded- in 16C1 by Adrian 
VI., a man conscientious even to abverity, sparing 
even to asceticism, and without any sympathies either 
for art or artists; during hia short pontificate of two 
years all the works Vatican and Su Peter's were 
suspended ; the poUr painters were afaunring ; the 
dreadful pestilence irhich raged in 1523 drove man^ 
from the city. Under Clemeait VII., one of the Medici, 
and nephetr of Leo X., the arts for a time revived ; but 
the sack 6f Rome by the bRrbaroui|||»ldiery of Dourbon 
in 1527 completed ^ dispereioo nuie artuta who had 
flocked to the chpltal, ehch retdruing to his native 
country or city, became also a teacher, and thus what 
was called ' Raphael's School ' or the ‘Roman School ’ 
was spread from* one end of Italy to the other. 

Raphael had left by his will his tw'o favourite 
scholars, Giau Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano, 
as executors, and to Uiem be bequeathed the task of 
completing his unfinished wor](8. 

Giah Frawcssco Fmnn, called II Fattcre,*vaB his 
beloved and confidential pupil, and had assisted him 
much, paitieularly in preparit^ biiv cartoons; but 
everytfamg he executed ftom hia own mind and after 
Rapnael’s death has, with much tendemSM and Sttf- 
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fadesque grace, a BOri,of feebleness more of mind than 
hand : his pictures arc very rare. He died in 1528. 

His brother Luca Pbnni was in England for some 
years in the service of Henry VIII., and emplc^ed by 
Wolsey in decorating his palace at Hampton Court ; 
some remains of his performances there were still to 
be seen in the middle of the last century; but Horace 
Walpole’s n^tiomtbat Luca Penni executed those three 
singular pictures, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
Battle of the Spurs, and the Embarkation of Henry 
V*J 1 1., appears to be quite unfounded. 

Giulio Pippi, surnaincd from die jpl8oe of his birth 
II Romano, and generally sWled Giulio Romano, 
was also much beloved by Raphael, and of all his 
scholars the most distinguished for origindi power. 
While under the influence of {Uphael’s mind, he imi- 
tated his wianncr and copied his pictures so success- 
* fully, that it is%oinetimes difficult for the best judges 
to (lisSinguiah the difference of hand. After Raphael’s 
death he altandoned himself tohisoyrn luxuriant genius, 
lie l(3Ri the simplicity, the grace, the chaste and ele- 
vati'd feeling which had characterised his mastei*. He 
hccame strongly embued with the then reigning taste 
for classical and mythological subjects, which he treated 
not exactly is a classical spirit, but with great boldness 
and fire, bollr In conception and* execution. He did 
not excel in religious suDjccts : if he had to paint the 
^Virgin, he gave her the air and form oT a commanding 
Juno \ if a Saviour, lie was like a Roman emperor; 
the aj>osile8 in his pictures are like heathen phiio- 
soplu^rs ; but when he had to deal with gods and 
Titans he was in his clement. 

For foifr years after the death of Raphael lie was 
( hiefly oiicupicd in cotnpleting hia master’s unfinished 
vvoiks ; at the end of that time he went to Mantua and 
entered the service of the Duke Gorizaga, as paintdr and 
architect. He designed for him a splendid palace called 
the Palazzo del Te, which he decorated with frescoes in 
9 grand but coarse style. In one saloon he represj^rited 
Jupiter vanquishing the giants; in another, the history 
of Psyche every where ije sec great Juxuriaflcc of faq^iy, 
wonderfur power of drawling, and a bold large style 
of treatment ; but great coarseness of iiuagination, red 
heavy colouring, a pagan rather than a classical taste. 

In chaAc ter Giulio Romano was a man of generous 
mind ; princely in his style of living ; an accomplished 
eflurtier, yet commanding respect by »(• lofty sense of 
his own dignity as an artist. He amassed great riches 
in the service of the Duke Gonzaga, and spent hisjife 
at Mantua : his ffiost important works are to be found 
in the palates and churches of that city. 

When Charles I. purchased the entire collection of 
the Dukes of Mantua in 1629, there were among them 
many uiclures by Giulio Romano; one of these was 
the Romirable copy of Raphael’s fresco of the battle 
between Constantine and Maxentius, now in the guard- 
room at Hampton Court ; in the same gallery aie 
seven others, all mythplogical, and characteristic cer- 
tainly, but by no means fovourable specimens of his 
genius. The nglb important picture wliich came into 
the possession oWing Charles was a Nativity, a large 
altar-piece, which after the king’s death was sold into 
France : it is now in the Louvre (1075). A very pretty 
little picture is the Venus persuading Vulcan to forge 
the arrows of Cupid— Also in the Louvre (1077), from 
which the group of Cupids in the illustration has been 
taken. Engraving satcr Giulio Romano axe very 
commonly met with. 

Giulio Romano waa invited by Francis 1. to under- 
tak^th^ decoration ot hie palace at Foiitaiiif4>leau, but 
not being able to leave Mantua, sent his pupil Pri- 
matiocio, who ottered the walls with freaooes and ara* 
besques, much in Hie manner of those in tlie Pdaazo 
del Te, that is to say, with gods and goddesses, fauns, 


satyrs, nymphs, Cupids. Cyclops, Titans, in a style as 
remote irorn that of Raphael as can well be imagined, 
and yet not destitute of a certain grandeur 
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THE FOUNTAINS AND WATER-SELLERS 01 
• TURKEY. ^ 

In a recent article (No. 812), we gave a few broils 
concerning the Turkish aiiangements for supplying 
Constantinople with#%vaier ; by irieaus of bepats or 
reservoirs, aqueducts, hydraulic pillars, and immenr^* 
cisterns in different parts of the city. These may be 
termed the engineering portion of the arrangemetots ; 
and we have yet to notice what, may perhaps be 
deemed the retail distribution of water within the cuy 
itself 

Dr. Walsh observes As there is no object of 
consumption in life so precious to a Turk as water, so 
there is none which he takes such care to provMei not 
only for himaelft but for all other animals. Beiore his 
dpor he always places a vessel flUed with water for the 
Mgs of the street ; be excavates stones into shallow 
cups, to catch rain for the little birds ; and wherever 
a stream runs, or a rill tricklex he btiilds a fountain 
for his felloe-creature, to arren and catch the va^nt 
current, that not a drop of the flhid should be wasted. 
These small founttuns hre numerous, and freqneauy 
executed with cars and ddll- They are uaually 
or backed with a alab of marble, ornamented with 
Turkish sculpture, and inscribed with some sentenc, 
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from the Koran, inculcating practical charity and 
benevolence. Tlic beneficent man, at whose expense 
this is done, never allow's his own name to make part 
of the inscription.^ A Turk has no ostentation in his 
charity ; his favourite proverb is, * Do goc^i and throw it 
into the sea ; and if the fish do not see it. Allah wilh* •’ 

Some of the fountains which adorn Constantinople 
arc very magniticent ; two especiaily, one near the 
great gate of'^the Seiaglio, and other in Pera, near 
Tophana. ^Thej' arc beautiful specimens of the ara- 
besque, highly decorated, 4?he Pera Fountain is in 
the midst of a busy market-place, where its value is 
more fully appreciated than it would be at any other 
spot. Here are in oue place dealers in melons 
gourds, and in others dealers in tlie countless articles 
of eastern luxury — such of them, ai least, as are not 
sold in the ctivcred bazaars.* The fountain, in the 
middle of the (jpeii area, is a square edifice with four 
projecting cornices, surmounted by a balustrade^Iong 
the four la<;adcs, 'Ihese last are covered over with 
a profusion of sculpture; and eveiy coinpartmeiii, 
formed by the moulding, is filled with sentences from 
the Koran, and poetical (| notations from Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Anihic authors, 'fhe following is a transla- 
tion given by Dr, Wal^h of some of the inscriptions : — 

^‘This iountain desceiulod from Heaven — erected in 
this suitable i>lace, dispemsds its salutary waters oa 
every side by ten thousand channels.” 

“ Its pure and lucid sireinis attest its salubrity, and 
its transparent current has accjiiircd for it an universal 
celebrity.” 

“ As long as Allah causes a drop of rain to descend 
into its reservoir, ilu* hajqiy people who parlieiplite ih 
its inestimable benciits hluili waft praises of dts virtue 
to that sky from whence it caiuc down.” 

“ft should be our prayer that the justice of a mer- 
ciful God should reward with happiness the author of 
this bcrkcvolent undertaking, and have his deed handed 
down to a never-ending posterity,” 

“ This exquisite work is befon* Allah a deed of higli 
merit, and indicatds the piety of the Sultan Mahmoud.” 

'Die arrangements for supplying this so highly- 
prized beverage to the inhabitants areas follow; — ^I'hc 
wliole of the waltM* deparlinont is uudiT tlie direction 
of the Soti Nazir, a *pvesi<lcnt of water,’ who has 
under him two sub-corps, the Sou Joldgi, or ‘ whaler 
eugineeiV ^ud the or ‘water-earners.’ The 

business of the first of tlicsc corps is to watch that tlie 
beiidls, Sic. receive no damage, and are in constant 
repair; while the second distrilmlc the water qver the 
ci|J|||Tljey arc supplied v.dtli leathern sacks, broad at 
on^rod and narrow at the vdher, somewhat like chur>.s, 
and closed at the mouth with a leather strap. When 
oue of these bags has bec*n fillc|j(|at the fountain, the 
saegee throws it across his back, with the broad end 
resting on liis hi}) and the* narrow end on his shoulder ; 
wh(?n he empties it he opens the flaj), sloops his head, 
and the water is discharged into some recipient. 

Another of these bupy fountains, in the suburb 
called Galala, is considered one of the must beautifui 
8})eciniens of Moorish architecture which the city ex- 
hibits. Four small domes form the roof, circled by a 
net-work of duntated sculpture, wliich gives them a 
light itnd pretty ap})earance. The face of the fountain 
is profusely painted with arabesques. Five slender 
pillars of white marble divide the principal front into 
four equal compartmemts, which are covered to about 
tnid^height, witVe^Ue'Ji lattice work. Witliinside is a 
range of bl!asd vessels, (fccupying ilie lip of a reservoir, 
coniaining a fOadstanf supply of coo] water for the use 
of thirsty ipas^nger ; whiic on either side of this 
]irUicipal fmit an? exterior basins fed with a constant 
nai)^ of water, ^from which vcsf$ela arc filled >y all 
tcHHMTs freo of charge. 
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So much do the Turks delight, in drinking ibo clear 
produce of their beudls and fountains, that they often 
make a holiday to a pretty country spot for tins pur- 
pose; about midway along the Bosnliorus is a delight- 
lul place called the ‘‘Valley of llie Sweet Waters,” 
wheio a small stream flows into the Uosphorus. On 
Fridays , (the Mahommedau Sabbath), the valley is 
thronged with holiday-keeping idlers.:; ami a I'vank or 
European has then a better opportunity of seeing 
Turkish women than under any other circumstanees, 
for there is somewhat of an unhending from that rigid 
discipline whi^\ is observed within the capital itself. 
Miss I^ardoe has given a graphic description of this 
scene. “All ranks alike frequent this sweet and 
balmy spot. The sultanas move along in quiet stateli- 
ness over the green sward in their gilded araltas, diawn 
by oxen glittering with foil and covered wi^li awnings 
of velvet, heavy with gold embroidery and fringes;' 
the light carriages of the pashas’ harems roll rapidly 
past, decorated with flashing draf)rries, the horses 
gaily ca))arisoncd, and the young beauties within pil- 
lowed on satins ami velvets, and frequently screened 
by shawls of immense value ; while the wiv<‘8 of many 
of the beys, the efiendis, and the einiis, leave iheir 
arabas, and sealed on J'ersian carp(*ts under the leafy 
canopy of the superb ma))le-tre‘c 3 wliichmbound in the 
valley, anmsc themselves for hours, the elder ladies 
with their pipeiland the younger ones with tlieir hand- 
mirrors; greetings innumerable take jdace on alf 
sides, and the itinerant confectioners and watei- 
vendors reap a rich har\ est. The fountain of Guyuk 
Suy stands in the midst of a double avenue of trees, 
which fringe the border of the Bos])horus. ‘ It is built 
of delicate white marble, is extremely elegant in design, 
and elaborately ornamented with aiabesquos. 'J'lie 
B}mt fvhich it adonis is a point of ic-union for the fair 
iulers of the valley, when the evening breeze upon Urn 
elmnnel renders this portion of the glen 'more eooi and 
(lcluqo\is than that in which they }>ass ihe earlier hoiirc 
of the clay, and is only separated fioin it by the streain 
alfoady naified, which is traversed by a heavy wooden 
bridge. The wholcccowp fl'ml is cdiarminjj. Slaves 
hurry hither and ihilUer carrying water from the foun- 
tain to their respective mistresses, in covered crystal 
goblets, or vases of wrought silver ; fruit Inerelianls 
pass and repass with amber-e.i)l()ured grapes and 
gulden melons; ScKivonian musicians collei:t a crov. d 
about them, which disperses the next inoiuent to throng 
rounJ a gang of Jleclouiu tumblers; seriu\ies .gallop 
over soft grass in })ursuit of iheio employers; car- 
riages conn? and go noiselessly along the ^urf at the 
beck of their fair occupants; a fleet of caYqucs dance 
upon the ripple, ready to convey a portion of the revel- 
lers to their homes on the European shore; and the 
beams of the bright sun fall full on the turreled towers 
of the castles of Europe on the opposite side of the 
channel, touching them with gold, and contrasting yet 
more powerfully ihcir long audjgraceful shadows upon 
the water.” 

In most of the Oriental countumthis pratUice of 
bringing water from fountains in^VtiKm bottles or 
stone vessels is followed ; and the water itself is much 
more highly valued as a drink than in England. Mr. 
Lane states that water is almost the beverage 
taken by the Egyptians at their meals. 'Dm water of 
the Nile is said to be remarkably, good,, and this water 
is drunk at table either from an earthen bottle or frurri 
a brass cup. The water bottles are of two kinds ; the 
one with a narrow and the other with a wide mouth. 
They are made of a grey isli, porVus earth, wli|ch^ives 
a delicious coolness to tlije water by eva])oralion ; and 
they arc .generally placed in a current of air for this 
purpose. The Egyptians cqptrive to ^ive a sort of 
jicrtume to the water by blacking the interior of the 
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bottle with the emoke>of some roginous kind of wood, 
then perfuming it with a fragrant smoke from another 
kind of wood, and then with the smoke of mastic. To 
eirect this, the burning ingredients are put into a cu- 
riously formed earllien vessel, called a miUhhar^ah^ 
iiaving a very narrow mouth ; and the water- vessel, by 
being inverted over this, becomes coated by the per- 
fumed f moke. The flavour of the water is also some- 
limes modified by nutting a little orange- flower water 
into the bottle. Tlio bottles have stoppers of silver, 
brass, tin, wood, or palm-leaves; and are genesally 
placed in a tray of tinned-copper, whicii receives the 
water that exudes from tliem. In cold weathef china 
buttles are used in many iionsea instead of these, in 
order that the water might not be rendered too cold. 

There arc tnatiy countries, such as the sandy desert 
rf)f Arabia, '•jn whi<'h water-bottles made of skin or 
leather are constantly used. Some of those roving 
iribe8*liavg water-bags made of tanned camel-skin ; 
some of goat or of kid skin ; tlie buckets for dipping 
from the wells are of leather. Sometimes the whole 
skin of a J»o goat is made up idto a large water-bag; 
while smaller ones, made from kid-skin, arc used in 
travellitig, and arc attached to the saddle. These skin 
bags, winch fl£cscnt rather an^ocy appearance when 
full of watef, are made without scam ; by cutting off 
the head and feet of the animals, an^ emptying the 
akin of its entire contents without cutting open the 
skin itself, except at the parts where the head and feet 
have been severed. 

THE CHEVALIER RAYARn. 

Iv the fifteenth century chivalry was fast declining? 
hut it seemed as though it were necessary that it sjjould 
cxliibit before its final disappearance one almost per- 
fect embodiment of tlie cbivalric character. I^fty 
courage united with all soldierly accomplishments, 
tempered bv prudence, and adorned with generosity, 
(jourtesy, humility, and all other kriigl^fly graces, 
gained for Bayard by common consent the title of the 
‘Good Knight without fear and* without reproach:* 
and seldom luis an honourable title been better earned 
or more \|'orthily bestowed. Fortunately he found a 
litting biograpiier. One of the most interesting books 
of its class is ‘The right joyous and pleasant History 
of*tho Feats, Gesls, TriumvhS, Prtflvesses of the 
Chevalier Bayard the food Knight whhout Fear and 
without Reproa<h.* Its author, « the Loyal Servant^ as 
lie styles himself, was Bayard’s socretHry, and he 
clicrisned Ws masters memory with an ardent devo- 
lion. His sifiiation afforded him favourable opnortu- 
nilies for acquinng authentic information, while his 
own tastes led him to detail with a hearty relish all 
deeds of arms and martial adventure ; and lienee there 
are an earnestness, a simplicity, and a liveliness in his 
relations that at once ailesl their reality and enforce 
attention. A better poatraiture of military life at that 
]»eriod does not ejtist. Though belonging to the next 
century, and rnfl|bimited in its range as confined to 
the history of on^Hiight, it is an admirable companion 
to Froissart. It $s written in French, and was origin- 
ally published at Paris in 1527, in a thin quarto black- 
ietlor volume. An excellent translation of it was pub- 
lished in England about tiVentyycaA back. With this 
work as our gUldr* aided by occasidnal reference to 
other authorities, we shall briefly sketch the life of the 
* Good Knight.* 

His real name wqj}, Pierre Tcrrail, Bayard being 
dcrivM ftom his family estates. * Tie a scurvy cus- 
tom,** says Montaigne, « and of very ill conseauenec, 
that we have m our kingdom of France to call every 
one by the name of his manor or soigneury.'* He wa# 
bom at the? ChflUau de Bayard in Pauphiiivi in the 
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year 1475. He came of a noble and warlike race : 
several of his immediate ancestors were slain in battle, 
one at Poitiers, another at Agincourt, and another at 
Montl hery ; and his father received such severe wounds 
at the skirmish at Guinegastc that he tvas never after- 
wards able to leave liis house, although he lived to be 
fourscore. Shortly before his death he called his sons 
into 'his chamber and directed tliein to tell him what 
professions they wishdd to follow. The eldest replied 
that lie ddsired nothing better than to Veiimin at homo. 
••Do BO, George,’* said his father, “and look after the 
bears.” Another fixed on the monastery ; anotlier, 
the more active clerical life. Those also had tl»eir 
wi^ies gratified : the one in time became an abbot, tiio 
other a bishop. ‘ But when it was Pierre’s turn to 
choose ho declared he wj^uld be a soldier, as his father 
and grandfather had been, whoso good name he trusted 
nev<?r^lc) disgrace. When the old man heard these 
words*lie wept aloud for joy, crying, “ May God giv^ 
you grace so to do, my son ! Thou art like thy grand- 
father both in face and mien, and he in Lis time was 
one of the best knights in Christendoiri.” 'J’hereupon 
lie sent for his friends, and having iuronried them 
►of his son’s choice, ho consulted with them in wliat 
prince s house it were best to ])lace the boy in order lo 
receive his military education ; and it was decided lo 
send him, under thf‘ care of his uncle, the Bishop of 
Grenoble, to the Duke of Savoy, who had ever been a 
friend to their family. Then thev sent to the next 
town for a tailor, who brought w’itli him sathi and velvet 
to make him a handsome presentation suit, which was 
got r^dy by the following morning, when lie departed 
with his uncle. But first his mother ralled*him lo her, 
and with^inany tears charged him to love God ami 
Serve him faillifully, to he loyal in word and deed, 
to be g(*ntle and courteous to all persons, kind to 
widows and orphans, and bountiful to the poor ; a charge 
by limi never to be forgotten. 

Bayard was thirteen years old when he was presented 
to the Duke of Savoy; but he wag already so ski H'uJ 
an equestrian, a most important attainment in a 
knight, as to excite the surprise of the duke ; for, as 
the loyal servant tells us, he managed his horse with as 
much ease as a man of thirty. The duke soon perceived 
the high promise of his page, and resolved to place 
him where his powers would have most room for ilieir 
developemcnt. For this purpose, six months after he 
liad received him he presented him to the King Charles 
Vf II. On this occasion, being ordered to show his ability 
in ridirfj, he made his horse curvet so much t^irc 
delight of the monarch that he called out to hfljbo 
repeat the feat, picqnez^ picqvez, from which Bl^rd 
was long known by the name of Picque^. Charles 
directed the Lord of Mgny to take chaige of lha youth, 
and in bis house he remained as ftage nearly live 
years, when he was enrolled in bis company. Spon 
after this he went with his lord to Lyons, und wliile 
there, Claude de Vauldrii, a fierce and famous kniglit, 
hung up his shields as a challc^ige to all adventurers to 
try their prowess either on horseback or a-foot. Now 
Bayard longed to try a joust, but he had not a suit of 
mall, and ivhile he stood before tiie shields in a solemn 
mood, a certain companion of his nanicd Bellabie, 
%)bserMing hin» lost in thought, asked him upon what 
ii^ was meditating. Then he told him all that was in 
his heart, whereon the other reminded him that his 
iifiele, the Abbot of Esna;^; was a wealthy mart, and 
would doubtless furnish luinr with* horse and apparel 
that he might do honour to ms family. So Bayard ^ 
advanced and touchod the sliicISs. But the lieraJd 
wlio stood by to record the names of all appellants 
bade him remember that De Vanidre was one of 
fiercest knights known, while his beard had scarcely 
begun to frrow and besought him not to be ^0 rash ^ 
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to ^bicb the other replied that what be did was not 
out of vainglory, but that he might learn the use of 
arms from one so well fitted to teach him, and in the 
hope that he might do something to please the ladies. 
Both the king and tlte Lord of Ligny were well pleased 
when they heard of the daring of their young knight* 
Not so the Abbot of Esnay, who quickly guessed he 
should have to bear the cost. How Piquet and his 
friend contrived to cosen him* out of the necessary 
gold wherewith' to purchase his attire we ''have not 
room to tell, though the lo^al servant relates It with 
great glee. Nor can we describe the tournament; 
suffice it that to Picquet the prize wag awarded as 
having done best where all had done well. The Is^al 
servant hints that his success perhaps was partly owing 
to De Vauldr6, from a generous femihg, not caring to 
exert his utmost skill against a stripling; Be that. as 
it may, he was the theme of general praise from, the 
king, the Lord of Liguy, and all the ladies; tfhd all 
admired the meekness wherewith he bore bis honours* 
Soon after this he went to Aire, whSere be proclaim^ 
a tourney on his own account, at which he was again 
pronounced the victor on both the days ; but he would 
not receive the prizes, which he gave to David the Scot« 
and his friend Bellabre. And now, says the loyal servant, 
none could praise the good kpight enough) and hence- 
forth no one else was so much spoken of by the ladies. 
Many other tournaments followed, hut we must leave 
them all. 

Bayard was little more than eighteen when he entered 
on actual service. His first campaign w*as with tbe 
troops of Charles VIII. against Naples. This yart^^ 
his history in passed rapidly over by his biqpaplier as 
being too well known to need recapituUtmn. The 
romantic contempt of danger which distinguished him 
throughout bis career was strikingly shown in this 
commencement of it. At the battle of Fornova, where 
he had two horses killed under him, he took a standard 
from the enemy, for which the kix^ presented him 
with five hundred^ crowns. Charles was at first every- 
where victorious, but his Italian conquests were lost as 
1 ajiidly as they bad been acquired ; so that at bis death 
little was left to the French in Italy. Louis XIL im- 
mediately on his accession to the throne determined to 
enforce his hereditary claim to the dueby of Milan, of 
which be readily obtained possession. But Ludovico 
Sfurza, who had fled Into Germany, soon returned 
with a German force, and quickly recovered his do- 
mains, In this war Bayard fell into the bands of the 
enemy ; he had been placed in command of ca small 
near Milan, and having been informed by his 
splir that three hundred horsemen would leave that 
city on a certain day, he led his companions out against 
them. tThey met at Btnasco, and (jie loyal servant 
says, ** whoever had seen the good knigjht doing martial 
deeds, cutting off heads, ana hewing anus and legs, 
would have sooner taken him for a furious Itou than 
for an amorous young gentleman.*’ Bayard speedily 
compelled the Italians tofly, and pursued them eagerly. 
His companions wisely gave up the chase at the gates 
of the city ; but heedless of tliem, be followed his foes 
alone even to the market-place, where he was sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner. He was carried before 
S^aa, iM/hOi moved oy his bravery and noble l||riag, 
gave him hii liberty, and oommanded his hme and 
arjhf 4 d be restored to him. On anoAer ^cession ne 
gave a still m(qc: remarkable proof of his eourage by 
keeping d bfid^ riag^anded against a ps^ty of two 
bundrW' !Sf pnemy, and thus enabling ms own 
frienAi to inidte good their retreot. But at we oumot 
folio# Mm all his services, we must be con^ 

Sent to notice only a feW of the more important or 
mraetorbdie; adventures of the reinaindor of Ms 
iwW uioniioned Ms employment of spies* This was 0 
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very common practice in those daya and the same 
men often served each pmrty, and sometimes cheated 
each. , Bayard was liberal in bis payment of them, and 
they were generally faithful to him ; indeed, if he had 
reason to believe them otherwise he made short work 
with them. And very properly, says the loyal servant, 
**foi; spies, as every one knows, are created by dame 
Avarice alone, and therefore, if out of rix that arv taken, 
one escape, be bath reason to thank God ; seeing that 
the true reihedy for the disease they are cursed with is 
an baiter/’ liming the war in Naples in the year 
1511, his spiA having informed him that the pope 
(•TuliuRO was going to leave gantu Felice for Miranuola, 
Bayard conceived a project to surprise him. Accord- 
ingly* having arranged with'the Duke of Ferrara to be 
ready to succour him in case of a mishap, and having 
bad his Imrses well fed during the night, v he took an 
hundred chosen men, and. when all were in readiness' 
to encounter the shock of batth^ went with his«3py in 
a leisurely manner straight \o that little village. He 
was fortunate enough to meet no one, man or woman, 
who might discover him, and settled himself in his 
post about an hour before day. The pope, being an 
early riser, was already up, and, when he saw it gt cw 
light, got into his Iittf‘r that hp. might proceed. Pro- 
thonoUries, clerks, and officers of all fbrts went on 
before to take ^lodgings, and set out upon their way 
unwitting of what was to happen. As soon as Ihq 
good knight hoard them he tarried not, but issued 
from bis ambuscade* and fell upon the country jieople, 
who, much daunted, returned at full speed to the place 
they had come from, crying ^ Alarm I Alarm!' But 
all ilmt would not have prevented the pope, with his 
bishops and cardinals, from being taken, had it not 
been for an accident, very opportune for bis holiness, 
and equally unfortunate for Uie good knight., W'hicJi 
was this: when the pope had got into, his litter, and 
quitted the road of Santo Felice, bo had not proceeded a 
stone's , throw ere there fell the most sharp and violcrtt 
storm of snow that had been beheld for an hundred 
ya^Lra ; so that flie travellers co^ld not see one another by 
reason of the impetucsity thereof, 'fhe cardinal of Pavia, 
who at that time entirely governed the popp, then said to 
him, ‘ Pater sancte, it is impossible to go on while this 
lasts; indeed thex:o is no necessity for it;* methinks 
you should return without attempting to proceed 
further.’ The pope a&sented, though not aware of fiie 
ambuscade. And as ill luck would have it, when the 
fugivives returned, the good khiglit pursued them at 
full epeed without stopping to takef any one, that not 
being the point he aimed at. Just as ho reached Santo 
Felice the popq was about to enter the oaatle* and was 
so terror-stricken at tlic cry be beard that, leaping 
suddenly from his litter without assistance* lie helped 
to raise the bridge himself, which was wisely done, for 
had he delayed while one might m a Po^er noster, he 
would asauimly have been snapped.” And so the good 
knight returned very much diseoncerted, apd his com- 
panions had much difficulty in comforting him.; while 
the poor ”pope remained in the,oi|J|bof Bantp Felice 
the whole aay, shaking as in an sguMIt.’* But though 
the good knight would have rejoiced to snap the 
pope* he rejected with horror a |w0|#sal soon after 
made to him by the Duke of Foi'rata fo have him 
]^oiaoned; notwitteitandiTig attbo same 

time revealed to him a schema winch the unscrupu- 
lous pontiff had contrived for the slaughter of the 
whole of the French serving with him— not one of 
them was to eseape. Bayard Mdsod, when he found 
that the duke had Vtually subotlied one of the pope’s 
' own spies to.adtininiitei* the poison* vowed, if the order 
were not instontly tOumte^mitodeit, he ** would apprise 
the pe^ thereof Mforerdgfbi;;^ . ^ ^ 

' CreSeoQBtfaived, 
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Uv« ; or thfit part tuat4 
nm of the piididlc 
men of the worm rmi^ 


ach fullpnod the dim- 
’olitoi^iQs beeah to' be 
mch Pjf the clbftteni ; 


whop the miurwlhim M»d« fhr Ihe trvp ; »hcn 

endteni began tp |!|i^eK!t; iiii4 compare niUten,td(x u> 
ments and the pther^materiala of history, and to «^k to 
mingle a iihilMophiCtl aidrit with their asonracy of 
detail. <» 

Sttldtly hpMking, it is only in the third oi tliesc 
atagee that history ran be looked upon as a thoiougbiy 
authentic record. Yet the^tiier twoatagw are not to 
be diicnrded or alighted. Ingennity and apeculation 
and research have been and aull are advantageously 
employed in separating the true and poutive from the 
vague and traditional; but happily no one hiA yet 
thougd^t of setting aside the second or monkish era. 
To do BO would be to blot ou;^ the most picturew^ue and 
most captivating part Of the annals of evepr European 
nation, wherein toe mannera of tiie times in which the 
old chroniclers lived arofaithfuUy depicted even whete 
tihe facta they relate are roost apocryphal. Nor waa it 
until a comparatively recent date that a sentence of 
interdict was put upon the first, or the purely fabulous 
and traditional era. Our old historians or annalists of 
the tunes of Henry VUL, Queen Elizabeth, aiM 
James I., although they bad begun to feel the value of 
documentary evidence, and the necessity of caieful re* 
search, did not scorn to give the earliest part oi the 
history of tlicir country just as it had come domn to 
them. With a happy credulity, or an indifference to 
everything except to the beauty of the story, and to the 
indisputable f^act that their anreetors had believed in it, 
they gave nearly ail the fables and legends evithent 
query cn Itbsitation. They woqjd no more ligve doubted 
of Uie existence of Ktpg Aithur, or of his high em- 

? rises, and of the exploits of his Knights of the Round 
'able, than they would have doubted of the existence 
of Adam or of Noah, of Abraham or of Moses. They 
always loved to begin at the beginning, and to trace 
that beginning to Uic remotest and dimmest pci iod. 
Hichard Giafton opens his ’Chronicle at large, and 
Meic Histoiy of the Affairs of England, and Kings 
of the same,* with the creation of the woild, and makes 
Brute, the grandson oi the Trojan JEncas, the fiist co* 
Ionizer ot England, the founder of the city of London, 
and the first of our long line of kings. He gives le* 
gular successions, and desciibes many events whieli 
were said to have taken plate in this island in the days 
when King David or King Solomon rei^d in Jem* 
Salem. John Speed, who had inoie learnmg tiiaii 


Gaafton, and who hved at a later date, diaifiisses the 
mKty of Brute as a “vulgar lereived opiniou, heI0 on 
with foiu hundred years* continuance bnt he says 
that it is not to be doubted but that this island was 
*' replenished with jieople *’ long b<*fiir« the Flood of 
Koalt; and that after the Flood tlie island was rc- 
peCpled by one Of Noah’s grandsons. Honest John 
Slow, who begins the * Historical Preface* to his ‘ An- , 
Pals, or a Gecefitl Chronicle of England,' by solemnly 
and devoutly fayin|f—*'l’he law of God forbiddeth us 
to receive a f^ae renorWkpd the law of histories is, 
that we ought to puoliil^no fklschood nor dissemble 
asgr truth,** clings fondly to King Brutug or Brute, as 
the founder of the English monitrehy, although he w^l 
preciaely affirm that this Bmte waa deseonded from 
mingaa, and came hither by Oracle accpmpanlcd by 
Thi^S. He Aim gives a regular Hicceguon of kings 
* ditp^iidiiig frm tlMajBrutc, and rpeorda erdpte aud to 
have hanpesMiii tawpinap a thousand ygiuni iwwre the 
Cbtfotwk,4|f%^ BMAiSpew and Stow, urcomtnmi with 
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and give something like dates to his birth and pa- 
rentage, Ml MtttU^^^iittst tfa«.Sa»oos,4kiwbeiiera(iltQlts 
to Glastonbury Abb^, his dcatli and Imrial, and the 

or • ParuIlM 


|s^ am ex^oiu ad|pU' bC no dpubt^ lliey Itescribe 


of * Paradise Itoar^-tirhtr trrme df EMglaiiid 

during the ancient BHtiab,J||e Kpinan, m^Jhe Banon 

E enods, With great’' kavotng mo ,tnmn pmjleSpphy, 
ut also with the foeling of a poct.‘’|i{Qw. the apparent 
conviction tha| the traoitiona) and iogendsiy. ought 
not, on any account, to be omitted, has left us a full 
and most anMafod narrative tff'the remote wad fabu- 
lous times. nBlton’s histoiy is a boOk foythe poet, and 
a bo6k for the Urtists Who would decorate our Talhalia 
with the moat ancient lioroes and deeds pf our coun- 
try’s histoiy. pssaing over still ^more remote 

legends, Milton says, in bis style of latinized English : 
— * But of Brutus or Brute and his Vne, ffith the whole 
progeny of kings; to the entrance of Julius Cssaar, we 
cannot so easily be discharged; de8centB,of dheestry, 
longH-ontinued laiTs siid exploits, not plainly seeming 
to be borrowed or devised, which on the common be- 
lief have #rou{!;ht no stoall impression t defended by 
many, denied utterly by few. For what though Brutus 
and the whole Tiojaa pretence were yielded up (see- 
ing they who fifst, devised todirine us Qom some noble 
ancestor were content at fiist with Brtitus the consul ; 
till better invention, although not willing to forego Uic 
name, taught them to remove it highci into a more fa- 
bulous age, and by the same remove lighting on the 
Trojan tales, in affectation to make the Briton of one 
original with the Roman, pitched theiel, yet those old 
and inborn names of suciessive kings, never any to 
have been real persons, or done in tlicir lives at least 
some part of what so long halli been lemembpied. can- 
not be thought without too strict an incredulity Our 
great poet, who breathed the true Anglo-Saxon spiiit, 
and who felt Uiat the liberty he so passionately loved, 
and the mixed but well-aroalgainalcd ra«‘0 to whicli 
he* belonged, owed most to the Saxon part of our an- 
cestry, dwelt with a national and patiiotic fondness 
Upon the heroes and exploits of even the most obseuie 
part of the Saxon'period. Milton found the inspna- 
tions of poetry and nationality in them ; and be has 
ma<Ie some of these Saxon wais and battlrs almost as 
vivid and interesting as tbo war poetry ot Homer. 
With him the visionto'y part of the character is cnprcly 
lost, and the eaily Kixoii kings stand out as living and 
nimt real personages. . 

cThat which has onco, and for, long ages, been be- 
lieved by a nation, ought always to ba allowed to form 
a amall part of that nation’s history. "The legends 
themschesaie asortof index to the national (haraetci, 
and a part of the matciials out ot which thi^ cbaraetei 
has been formed. History baa not nJned mitoh by the 
rampant spirit of scepticism, by the rejection of the 
books of many writort who liad tiiou^bt it cfSBential to 
repeat the fobuiotts and tradiikma} tales of oU ; but 
pttolry has lost « good deal *by thn spirit and by this 
process of rejection. These por||pns of our annals, 
which ought always to be kept llHH> have been given 
by another iriUDOrtai poet, mm notui pme. but in me- 
Iraions verse. Spenieffs sketch oftbO early periods of 
our histoiy may be taken as a bestotifiil apeeitnsfa of 
legendary narrative; And ntay servo as the decoration 
for the porch anu ontrance to opt Viuhalla. the interior 
of which will be peoplea by to^eeaitiiQjtislly historical 
and indmpoubla p!»jFio«Hig^ ftie op^ryg, is a con- 
tinuDua picture or seriea of pictui ea. Spenser nad the 
poriioD of a ValhallAtin hn ^ whenhe wrote ii. 

After kii^ng bar gncatsi int two noble aad worous 
knighis, tiRtougli aaothor apaMmeut, the sober jUdy 
* *11ls History sf to dMMWinowCsnnMstt’ by Jb 

John Mllt<tn, DoA 1. ' , 
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Alsuk eoaduda UteHi to • • tiM leoond xma, wboae 

walhh- * 



' p * f 

OfifcMMe|hi^jKK»awiff IWl; aod tlbimt wttcmg 
There eete a mui of rii^ iiM p^rfhct aMi* 

Wtko did them meditate life lontt, • 

That through eondmiat mStlee and 

He now woe grown right Wise and irondrone edge: 

Croat pleasure had those strthgcr huights to see 
Hit goodbr rpasoti and grate peteoaage, 

That his aisoiplet bodi oioArw to be i 

Bat Alma thenee them led to th* hindmoait team iofthm. 

That chdbher seemed roimms and 

And therefore wot remove<l fkr hehlnOt 

Yet were Uie walls, that aid the same uphold, 

J^ght drm and strongs though somewhat they deeliii'd ; 
And therein sat an old old man, half blinds 
And all de^epid id his feeUe CMe, 

Yet lively mgouv rested in his imnd « 

And recompense bhn with a better tcorse;* 

Weak body well is changed for mind's rydoubled force. 


This man of infinite remeiabraaoe was, 

And diingR foregone through many ages held, 
Wblch lie recoraed still as they did pass, 

Ne sulitT*d tlicm to porisli througli long eld, 

As all tlfiugs else the which this world doth weld ; 
Ihit laid them up in his immortal acrhie, 

Where thc7 for ever inoOrrnpted dwelPd ; 

Tiie wars he well remembered of Kb»g Ninc^ 

Of old Assaractn and Inachus divine. 


The years of Nestor nothing were to his, 

• Ne yet Mfithusalem, though longest liv’d ; ^ 

For he reuicmbcr^d both tlieir infaucis : 

Ne wonder thou if that he were depriv'd ^ • 

Of native stiviigth now 9iat he the^i surviv’d. ^ 

His chamber ati was bang’d about with rolls 
And old reedrdb foom ancient times deriv’d. 

Rome made iii hooks some in long parchment scrolls, 
That were all w'orm*cutea and iuil of canker holes. 

*Ainidst them all Im in a chair Wnf set. * 

Tosbiiig and turning them withouten end ; 

But for ho wab uiiable*them to fet. « 

A little b6y did on him still attend, * 

To reach,^whenever he for anght did send; 

And oft wtiQu tilings wore lost, or laid amiss, 

TJutt boy them sought and unto him did Wnd : 

Therefore he Anamnestes cleped is; 

And that bid mim Koums^ by their properds." 

The turo luMshter after P»y>n|! reverenoe to this 
old man of remainbr.iice, look round Mb 

library, aed «epy two, wnciont buoka, the onr caUrd 
* Briton Uoninwfl^* too other ‘Antiquity of Faery 
Liuid/ Tito twoM^tain the Cluonicle of Briiiali 
Klnmalfana atutom Kinig Uti>er Fetidraoton. tbcaire 
of ICiiq, Arthuiviwiui'ithe roUaoF tJie elfln emperors 
down to atae Ume of Clori»n«< .llte knighte . 


. . . . " $trniiqif1xli& with Irrymt Are 

'TWr oc^trrsaBMUiytdii^imta^ , ' > 

Crav'd ledve of Alipa aw th<d <i,id ‘ ‘ i‘ 

To TMkd Bum» books ; v4m«bid|,4raBiad diidr dedvat 

• * “ ' ' ' ^ ^ . i 

fiNAnvirtg u ti»w4»«t(k and fiayliRgiaoiRie higBfftea[n 
«||«ndapMI»tiet^ EBaalbeth the <|uee«j(<<)|pmBti who was 
bM an indifitrom fwtnxi, Speoaer oontiiMra wlih.de- 
ebi^l^ whetlho rwd in the ttfO,hp«l» n-» 

‘ Elriiange, 


^ Tht land whkli warlike BritonH now poeseM, 

And therein have their mighty empire rais’d, 

, la tmtb^ae tiineS was savage wilderness^ 

' t7a<4|^prd,un*manttr’d, unprov’d, tm^pvais’d; ^ 

^ Ke wag it island then, ne was it pays’d ^ 

* ^ sdidid tile ocean waves, he was it sought 

Of mecchekits fiii*, dir profits tberrin pmlb’d $ . t 

But was all desolate, and of some thought I 

* » segadu have been the Celtic nuuuland hrought.'' 

a name deghsrve to have, « 

^ pdl ftlit Ihe venturous mariner that way 


' ' hb ahip from tliose while rooks to save, 

Which aft alcng the southern st'BrCoast lay* 

* Ttnteateuing mme(N)y wreck and rash decay, 

Vdr taltkty mat same his sea-mark made, 

< And nam'd U AlbUm : but later day 
Finding in it fit ports fitf fishers' trader 
Oaa more the dune frequent, and farther to invade. 

ftuifiir in-land a Savage nntiem dwelt 
Of hideous giants, and lialt-beastly men, 

That never tasted grace, itor goodness folt ; ^ 

But wiki like beasts lurking in loathsome den, 

And firing fast as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked without shame or care of cold, 

• By hunting and by spoiling liveden ; 

Or stature huge, anil eke of courage bold, 

That sons of men amaz’d tlicir sternness to behold. 

But whoage they sprung, or how they wen^ begot, 

. Ilneath is to assure ; uneath to wane 
That monstrous error wliich doth some assot, 

That Diocle&ian’s fifty daughters sheuc 
Into this land by chance have driven been ; 

‘l^cre compuning with fiends and filthy sprites 
llirough vain illusion of their lust unclean. 

They nronght forth giants, and such dreadful wif 2 [hte 
As mr exceeded men In their immeasur’d mights. 

They held this land, and with their filUiiuess 
Polluted this same gentle soil long time ; 

That tlieir own mother loath’d their bea&tlliicss. 

And gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 

All were they bofn of her own native sUnic : 

Until that Brutus, anciently deriv’d ’ 

From royal stock of old Asnarac’s line. 

Driven by iiital error here arriv’d, 

And them of their unjust possession depriv’d. 

But ere he liad established his throne, 

And spread his empire to the utmost shore, 
lie fbnght great battles with liis savage fom- ; 

In which he them defeated evermore, 

And many gmiits loft on groaning floor: 

That well can witness yet unto this clay 
The western Hogii, besprinkled with the gore 
^Of mighty Godinot, whom in stout fray 
Coriuuus conquered, and cruelly did slay. 

And eke that ample pit, yet far reiiown’d ^ 

For the large leap which Debon did compel * 
Coulin to moke, being eight liira of groimd. 

Into the which retiiroing back he fell : 

. But those three niouatrous stones do most excel, 

* Which that hu^ son of hideous Albion, 

Whose father Hercules in Frohcc did quell, 

Grei.t Godmer threw in fit*rc<‘ OontenUon, 

At bold Cauutus; but of him was slaiu anon. 


In meed of these great conquests by them got, 
Ooriueus had tlmt province u^ost vest 
To him assigned for bis worthj^ lot^ 

Which of Ills name and memorable gust 
Ilo cHled Coruwaile, yet sb called : 

And Debon’s share was, that k Devonshire^ 

Bdt Canute bad hb pwltm fixmi the xeit. 

The which he balled Oaeurion^^lbr his hive ; 

Now OanihV^ wUoh Sent we commonly inquire.^ 
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foeft. Spenser, following the oldest legends, gires King 
Brute an Italian wife and three sons by her 

" left Ihree aooi his J&moas prt^ny. 

Born ot£ur Imogens of Italy ^ 

^ ^ Monfft whom he parted his imperial state^ ^ 

And liOcrine left chief lord of firitany. 

l^oorine was left the sovereign lord of all ; « 

Bttt Albanaot had all the noTthera part, 

Which of himself Albania he dSL call ^ ^ 

And CambeV did possess the western quart, 

Which Severnc now fromXogris doth de-]^rt: 

And each his portion peaceably cnjby'd, ^ I 

Ne was there outward breach, nor ^dge in hearty ' 

That once their quiet government anmi^yd, • 

' But each his pains to other*8 profit still employ'd.*’ 

Adi goes well with the sons of King Brute, until “a 
nation strange with visage swart,** the wandering Hims, 
Hinder their great king Humber^ invade Britain with a 
great fleet. Locrine, however, goes bravely forth to 
battle and encounters the invaders in the north on the 
banks of Abus; and King Humber being defeated, 
gets drowned in the river, which from that time for- 
ward bore his name. After this great success Locriim 
falls into vain voluptuous disease,” and by living with 
a mistress provokes his wife to rebel and make war 
upon liim. The queen is victoridus; Locrine is de- 
feated and slain by an arrow; and hH illegitimate 
daughter, the fair Sabrina ‘‘innocent of all,” is thrown 
hy the jealous and implacable queen into a river, which 
has thenceforth been called after the damsel’s name 
Sabrina or Severn. Madun, the son of Locrine, suc- 
ceeds to the throne, and is in his turn succeeded by Ris 
sun Mempfice, After two more reigns Bsute the Se- 
cond, suTiiamed tlie Green*Shield ascends the throne 
hy regular hereditary succession, and raises the fame 
of the nation by his great victories in the countries 
which wc now call France and Belgium 

“ Ik with his victor sword first opened 
The bowels of wide France, a forlorn dame, 

And taught her first how to be conquered.” 

Seill, the son of Brutus the Second, 

“ Enjoy’d an heritage of lasting peace, 

And built Carlisle, and built Cacrleon strong.” 

Hndibias succeeds his father Scill, and teacltes the 
land to live at peace. Bladiid, the son of the pacific 
Hudibras, follows his lather’s footsteps, and becomes 
suTpaSBJiiigly learned in all the arts of Greece. He 
discovers the mineral-waters at Bath, 

** Which seeth witli secret fire ttcmally,” r 

and builds jjpiths and a city there, in order that the 
diseases of his subjects may be (‘ured, and health im- 
parted to every foreign nation. But, unfortunately, 
King Bladud is a necromancer^ and must needs fly 
through air and far over earth, like the son of Dmdalus ; 
and he thus falls into “ fond mischief.” (^According 
to our prose legendists his win^ failed him, and he 
fell upon the temple of ApoUo inTrinobant, or London, 
and there died, alter reigning twenty years.] Bladud 
is succeeded by his son Lear, to whom the genius of 
^^Bhakspere has given an imperishable life and unques^ 
^nablo reality, and whose dramatic history is of more 
r )#f£lue than half of the authentic annals that are extant. 
'^Ipenseris tale differs only in one capital circumstance 
from Shaksper^’s play t the fair and generous Cordelia 
does not die during ijte struggle with her unnatural 
sisters; she lives io^iuiUph over Goneril and Regan, 
and to replat^ her iatiier on the throne, on which Lear 
dies, after many happy years. As there is no successor 
in the male line, Cordelia succeeds her father as queen 
ofihe island, and fht^ong time reigns in peace, with 
•all her subjects obedHlft to her 


** Till that her sisters childrsn waxen stronff, 

Through proud ambition against her rebefl'd, 

And overcome!! kept in prison long, 

Till weary of that wraUdted li/e herself she hong/* 

“The bloody brethren,” the sons of Goneril aiul 
Regan, now oivide the island between them* Aftei 
sundry other succ^asiouB of kings whom he does litth^ 
more than name, Spenser makes a’halb at tile fearful 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex. These two princes, the 
last of the line of the Trojan Brute, slay their father 
to get his dominions, and then make war upon one 
another. Fdrrex, the elder, assembles a foreign army, 
but kt defeated and slaisi by his brother. To avenge 
the death of her elder and favourite son, Wyden most 
merciless of women,” murders her other son Porrex 
while sleeping in hb bed : — 

“ Here ended Brutus sacred progeny, • . 

Which had seven hundred years this sceptre Ijoipe, 

With high renown and great felicity ; • 

The noble branch from tli* antique stock was tom 
Through discord and the royal throne forlorn. 
Thencefbrth this fralm was into ibetious rent, 

Whilst each of Bniius boasted to be born, 

That in the end was left no moniment 
Of Brutus nor of Briton's glory ancienU’ 

This long an4rcliy is brightened, and in the end dis- 
sipated, by Dqnwallo, the son of Cloten, king of Corn- 
wall, “ a man of matchless might, and wondrous wit,” 
who subdues all his rivals, restores tranquillity and 
good government, and is the first king of Britain that 
ever wore a crown of gold. This Donwallo is the 
Numa Pompilius of our island, or the Alfred of an 
earlier age : — 

“ Then made he sacred laws, which some men say 
♦Were unto him iv'Toal’d in vision ; 

By which he freed the traveller’s high-wny, 

The church’s part, and ploughman’s portithi, 

Hest]*aining steal tli and strong extortion ; ^ 

• The gracious Nurna of great Britany : 

For, till his days, the chief domiTiiou 
By stfeiigtli was wielded without polic}^ ; 

Therefore he firsf, wore crown of ^Id for dignify.*' 

Donwallo is succeed by his two sons Brennus and 
Belinus, who ransac:k Greece, subject Fraiv'e and Ger- 
many, and threaten the city of Rome with destruction : 
for the Gaul Brenuusof the Roman historians bee.qmes 
Brenuus the*Briton In the hands of our poet, who does 
but follow Geoffrey of Monmopth and one or two other 
c^Ainiclers of tht* oldest age. ^ 

Next rtigns Gmrgunt, son of the great Belinus, who 
subdues Easterland, wins Denmark, malfes both these 
countries pay homage and tribute to him, and settles a 
colony of Spanish fugitives in Ireland, the said Spa- 
niards engaging to hold that island as subject to Bri- 
tain. Many kings of the same lineage reign in due 
succession, until wc come to the comparatively modern 
days of King Lud, whose name is preserved (and long 
will be^ in the name of Ludgate Street, As Spenser 
has it, he (Lud) 

“ JLeft of his life most famous memot^ 

And endless mouiments of his great good ; 

The min’d walls he did re-edifr 
Of Troynovairt, ’gainst force or enemy. 

And built that gate which of his name is bight, 

By which he lies entombed solemnly.” 

We arc now near tlte eve of the first Roman invasion 
of our Island. King Lud leaves two young and incom- 
petent sons, Ahdrogcus and Tenantius, whom the 
pf^ple set aside, in order to pldec their rndteniai uncle 
Cassibahtne, a brave warrior, upon the tbrd^ne. Cas- 
Bibalane gtfVerUB the land wim great credit, until 
Julius Csesar is tempted hither by tne ftjned beauty of 
the country, and by “hunger of dominion,” The 
Romans came , 
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** Yet twice they were repulsed back again. 

And twice renforc'd Wk to their sbipa to dy ; 

The whiles with blood they all the shore did staui. 

And the grey ocean into purple dye : 

Ne had they footingwbund at last pei'die, 

Had not Androgens, fkise to native soil. 

And envious of ancle’s sovereignty, 

Betray’d his country unto foreign spoil, 

No#gnt eke bul treason fi^om tlie Drst this land did foil. 

So bijr him Cticsar gtrt the victory, 

Tlirough great bloodshed and many a sad assay, 

In which hinisclf was charged heavily 
Of hardy Nennius, whom he yet did slay. 

But lost his sword, yet to be seen this day. • 
Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
ambitious Home, and did their ruk obey. 

Till Arthur all that reokoiiiug defray'd : 

Yet oft tV Briton kings against them strongly sway'd.'* 

Such is a pari of the almost purely legendary history 
which^penser makes his two knights peruse in the 
ancient book called < Briton Moniments,’ found in the 
library of the •* man of infinite remembrance.’* Milton’s 
narrative in prose is almost a edimbupart of this re- 
lation ill verse ; but Milton, in detailing the Roman 
con(|uest, dwells upon those more positively historical 
facts which ir^pehser altogether* omits as unsuited to 
the fairy tissue of his imaginative po8m. The author 
of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ does not even mention the names 
ol those strictly historical personages; but Milton, 
w'itli the Roman historians for his guide, gives full 
and nK)»t animated accounts of the adventurous and 
patrioli(*. stniggh^s of CJaractarus. Togodumnus, and 
Boadicea. .Here we h^e a fine series of national 
pictures which may beP correctly termed historical. 
Milton fights the last great battle of Caractacus in the 
noblest style, Tim Britisli hero, knowing his jnfe- 
rinrity in strength, selects for tlic scat of his war a 
mountainous country (on the borders of Wales), where 
all thf? odds are to his own party, all the difficulties to 
hft enemy. The hills and every access he fortifies 
u ith heaps of stones and guards of men ; J:o come at 
whom, a river of unsafe,^pa88age must be first waded. 
ITc himself continually goes up and down, telling his 
jicoplc and their leaders that this is the day, this the 
field, eithef to defend their liberty or to die free ; and 
calling to mind the names of his glorious ancestors, 
who drove Caesar the Dictator out of Britain, whose 
valour hitherto hath preserved •them ffom bondage, 
their wives and children from dishonour. The Britons 
on <hc hill tops all vou' lo do their utmost, and bHow 
such undaunted i^esolution as amazes Ostorius, the 
Homan general. But after wary circumspections, 
Ostorius bids the Romans uass the river. The Britons 
no sooner have them within reach of their arrows, 
darts, and stones, than they slay, and w^ound largely of 
the Romans. They on the other side sel-ry their 
ranks, close their targets over tlieir heads, throw down 
the loose ramparts of the British, and pursue them 
up iho hills, both light armed and legions, till, what 
with galling darts and heavy strokes, the Britons, 
who wear neither .helmet not cuirass to defend them, 
are at last overcome. Then wc have the indomitable 
Caractacus in chains, led with his wife and family 
across the Alps and through tlie cities of Italy even 
unto Rome. We see him inarching triumphant in 
the triumphal procession, as if yet remembered 
his nine years of resistance and victory and glory. 
We see ,him stand unmoved on the Capitol before 
the Emperor Claudius, and hear the magnanimous 
speech he delivers in «thc Roman tyrant, raising Ms 
manadlcd* right arjUv and rattling ids chains as he 
speaks. Tlie heart of Claudius is touched at such a 
s^ctaolo of fee tune, but especially at the nobleness of 
his bearing ; and be gives a pardon to Caractacus and 
to all the rest. The chains drop from the free-born Bri- , 


Usfa wsirior ; Ms wile, hiscMldren, and Ms friends and 
companioDft in captivity are all unbound ; and instead 
of being condemned to a perpetual prison, like other 
barbarian kings and warriors, Caractacus lives at 
liberty and in high honour ; for ail Rome, all Italy 
have beard of his long resiatance and of bis greatness 
of soul under adversity.* 

Boadicea is driven into wars and fearful massacres 
by Roman tyranny and oppression, and by the unut- 
terable wiiODgs done to herself and hes daughters ^ a 
lawless soldiery who couple lust with cruelty. The 
slaughter 6f seventy thousand Romans is foretold by 
many dismal omens. The image of victory in the 
Roman temple at Camulodunum falls down of itself 
with its face turned to the Britons ; certain women, 
n a kind of ecstasy, tell of calamities to come; 
n the council-house barbarous noises are heard by 
night ; in the theatre, hideous bowlings ; in the creek 
are horrid sights, betokening the destruction of that 
colony ; the waters of the sea seem of a bloody hue, 
and at the ebb of tide human shapes arc iihprinted 
upon the sands. Then comes the massacre, and after 
that the battle between the British queen and the 
^reat Roman general Suetonius. A vast and open 
plain is covered with the combatants, and across it are 
dashing the war-chariots of the British. The natives 
are a countless multitude, but disorderly and furious : 

‘t is not difficult to see that they are commanded not 
y an experienced and skilful leader like Caractacus, 
lit by an infuriated woman. The Homans are few in 
numl>er, but calm and collected, and perfect in dis- 
upline. Suetonius is at the head of a legion, and con- 
frrnnitig the unruly noises and fierce looks of the mad 
;rew, he keartens his men to stand close awhile, and 
trike manfully the headless rabble nearest to them — 
he rest will be a purchase rather than a toil. Queen 
Boadicea, with her dishonoured and weepihg daughters 
iitting by her side, with their hands covering their 
aces to dash away their tears or to conceal their shame, 
tands erect in her war-chariot with a spear in her 
land, with her long yellow hair streaming to her feet ; 
nd she harangues the nations, or tribes, each in its 
urn. On the skirts of the plain, on the flanks and in 
he rear of the Britons, are placed their carts and 
I'aggons, filled, say some, with their wives and children, 
i^ho are there to behold tl*e extermination of the 
lomans. The Roman legion moves, the battle joins, 
nd presently it falls out just as Suetonius has pre- 
iclcd ; for the legion, when they sec their time, burst 
lUt ]ikc«a violent wedge, and quickly break and dissi- 
)ate what opposes them. All else only hold out their 
eeks to the sword, for their own carts and waggons 
ave been so placed by themselves as to leave them 
>ut little room to escape between. The Romans slay 
.11. Men, women, children, and the very drawing 
torses lie heaped along the field, in a gory mixture 
f slaughter. Fourscore thousand Britons jierish on 
.he field. Boadicea flies, takes poison, and djes. 

Milton, closely following TAcitus, gives a spirited 
lescription of the conquest of the island of Mona, or 
inglesey, the chief seat of the Druids, apd the rcfugc- 
dace of the defeated British warriors. The stern and 
wful genius of Michael Angelo might have taken, 
nspirauon fiom this brief and terrible narrative. The 
ilnman general makes him boats v(Ufa flat bottoms, ^ 
Itied to. shallows vrbicli he expects to find in the 
larrow frith that separates the Isle from the main- 
and of Wales. His foot so pass over,* bis horse wade 
•r swim. Thick upon the sboA stand several great 
lands of men welt weaponed, many women like furies 
tinning to and fro in dismal habit, witli hair loo^ 
bout their shoulders, ivith torches in their handsb; 
^he Druids, with hands lifted up to heaven, arc ult^J ' 
* Milton, Hint. Bng. v ;; # . 
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iftg direfnl prajrers and astotmdinpj the Romans, who, 
at 80 fitrange a sit^ht. Bland in amaze, thouf^h wounded. 
At length awakening, and encouraged by their gencraJ 
not to fear a barbarous and lunatic roni. the Homans 
fall on, and beatthetn down, seorclicdand rollings into 
their own tires; Then they are yoked witii garrisbus, 
and the places cbnsccratc to the-ir bloody supeTBlitions 
destroyed. For w*botrtsoever they took in war they held 
it lawtu! to aacrifiOc ; and by thcrtmtrails of meiMhey 
used divination.^ ^ 

England nxay be said to Rave had two fabultms and 
traditional eras ; the one which preceded the Roman 
Conquest, and another which followed the departure 
of those r.()n(iucrors. During the Roman occupation 
of the island, the principal events which happened 
within it were ]»retty faithfully recorded by Roman 
writers, and by Greeks that Verc subjects of Home ; 
but from tlie middle of the fifth century down to the 
middle of the seventh century no reliable annals were 
written ; and fable, traditions, and legends (some of 
them exceedingly striking and beautiful) took the 
place of suIkt liiatter-of-fact reeorda. It was duriiiG: 
this long period lhat the Saxons acliieved the conquest 
of EnglantI, which was not entirely subdued until tlifv 
IJritons Imd struggled and fought for good two liundrod 
years. It is to this period that King Arthur and l»is 
exploits belong. 

As the simple truth has been so mixed and overlaid 
with fiction, not a few of our modern writers have 
leaped to the conclusion that no smdi king or ]>oison 
as Arthur ever existed. Even Milton, with all his 
fondness for the legendary and more poetical parts of 
history, scepis to lake this view of 

** what resounds * 

lu fable or romance of lJihcr*s w)n.’* 

A modern \il8iter of much learning and ingenuity sus- 
])ects that instead of being a r(?al, Arthur wr.s only a 
mythologieiil |>crsonage, or the chief ilivinity of lhat 
system of reviviid Diuidism which iip})i'arfci to have 
arisen iti tbo uncoiiqucied ])arts of the west of Britain 
after the departure of the Romans, the name of Arthur 
being often used in the tmetry of tlie balds as ihe 
Jiioioglyphical reprewuitative of the system. t 

Jt is nitire generally admitted, houever, tliat there 
really ivas a valiant ]u*ine«? of tiiC old British race who 
fought many battles, and was finally skin in battle by 
the Saxon iuvmlcrs, who were gradually and V(*iy 
slowly extending their dominion from the east and the 
south over the west and the north, it docs not consist 
with the object we have in liand to enter inloShe dis- 
cusshwi of this hisluri(*a] doubt, Wc have started with 
assuming that subjects taken from tlie purely labulous 
and traditional hikoiy of our eounlry ought not to be 
excluded from our national Valhalla; and that what a 
iiiition 1ms on(*e and lor lonj’- ages believed, ouglit 
alw’ays to be allowed a jdaee in that people's liisiory. j 
'I'bc Ijclief may have been wcakeiied or destroyed, bill 
Vluj name of the great Arthur, und the tale^ lelaling to 
him, are indostruetibh*": they are thoroughly inter- 
woven in our literature ; they decorate some of our 
poetry ; tiu’y arc among the first names and stories 
w'ff listen to and' learn in our infamy. The name of 
is one of the most national and endoaring oi^ 
^if names ; and it still, in common acceptance, if not 
eiy^oloj;|ically* means Wi^HuiOH and JIkiio. Thfat 
politic king, our Henry Vll,, who prided himself in 
his ancient RwtisU or Welsh descent, conferred the 
name on his first-horni soir, who unfortunately died in 
early life, and made room in the succession for his 
younger brother, Heuvy Vlll. The queen,** says the 
FraiicU Bacon, Lord Verulaui, in his ‘ Life and 
of King llotjicy VII.,* ** was delivered of her first 

^ ^ Milton, IfUt t Britannia after the Jloiiiaiw. 


stm, whom the king (in liortour.of the British race, of 
which himself ivas) named Artfiur, according to the 
name of lhat ancient worthy king of the Britons, in 
w'hoae arts there is truth enouj^ to make him famous, 
besides that whieli is fabulous.*^ . 

The circumiitanecs connected with this ancient and 
worthy king, which have generally been aeceplcd as 
facts, are soon told. • , ^ 

He w'as a prince of the north-western tribe of Bri- 
tons, called by the Roman writers Silurcs, and the son 
of King Ulher, named Pendragon, or Dragon’s Head, 
a title given ^o an elective sovereign wlio w as nomi- 
nally ^paramount over the many kings of the island. 
The Pend ragoii was, in short, among British kings and 
|»rinceft, whit the Bretivalda was among the .Saxons; 
and his authority or supremacy over the confederation 
was greater or less, according to his valovus ability, and 
good fortune. Arihiir succeeded his father Uther, and 
w'as raised to the Pendmgonship in the first quarter of 
the sixth century. Jde owTd his elevation to his valour 
and success in w'ar, and after he had attained to it he 
gained more vi(?torjcs over tlie Saxons. He began 
his career in the north-western corners of the islanrl, 
into which the Britons had been driven by the invadei^. 
l.ancashirc, and the rogions still far'hcr to the noMli, 
aie supposed to have been the scene oi his exploits, and 
of eleven out of tw'clve of his great vicluries ; but he 
advanced to the more fertile regions of the sonlh, 
driving hack Cedric the Saxon, and maintaining himself 
for a while in Hampshire, and even in Berkshire, 
His declining age was einhitlered by pojnilar ingraii- 
tiide and domestic treason. His nephew Modred e-oii- 
feilerated with the Saxon kitft and eoiupiei or Odric, 
ami this led lo the fatal battle of Cainlan, in Coinwull, 
which is supposed to liavt* been fought about the y(>ar 
.T12. ' Arthur, being mortally woumh d. was conve)ed 
by sea to Glastonbury, where be died a^jid was buried. 
A popular Iradilion (wbiefr may, however, have arisen 
soinp tenturies after his decease) was long eritcriaincd 
among llic people that ho W’as not dead, but had hern 
ep’ried ofl'to he healed of his ^:ounds in Fairy-land, and 
lhat he would some, day reappear to avenge his couii- 
liymrii. 

But very dill’crent and far more poetical than this is 
the legendary history of the aucienl hero. *" Hero his 
exploits arc extended witli a boldly poeiioal diviygard 
to lime and place, aiivl ilit? ijicidcnls of his life are de- 
lated with minute particularity. He owes his birth lo 
irif^gfsc, and retains through fife the cliaracter and 
qualities an Elfin king. He unites in his person 
the graces of Apollo and the terrors of Mx^rs. lie has 
an eiiclianted sword called Calibuni,- and a lance 
called Ron, which none can resist : he Hies fretm the 
inouTitains in the north of Scotland to the soutlmrn 
jilaiiis of ICngland with the swiftness of an eagle : he 
not only defeats the Scots and Piets and the Saxons in 
many battles, but fairly drives the Saxons out of tlie 
island ‘ he is the devoutest of all living Christians, the 
rlcRtroyer of the ])a§an temples of the Saxons, and the 
icslorer of the Christian churches everywhere. The 
conquest of Ireland is but as a meAl to him. He tra- 
verses the black wwes of the Northern Ocean, and 
subdues Iceland, the head-quArtors of devils and evil 
spirits. Norway and France aro^move difficult con- 
quests, but he coiiiplctCB them both in ten years. As 
the Romans dispute his ])03sc88ion of Gaul, he marches 
against them and defeats them ; and he is on the point 
oi' thundering through the passes of the Alps, in order 
to invade Italy, when he is recqljed to England by the 
foul intelligence that his nephew Modred has»TewUcd, 
and has allied himself with the Saxons, Soots, and 
Piets, Anon the good sword Caliburn gashes on the 
English .shove. lie gains a .great victory on the coast 
of Kent, and another in Hampshire; he drives th« 
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traitor MoJred into Cornwall, and there slays him in a 
great battle fought ui\ the river Cainlan ; but in this 
last affair Arthur is mortally wounded, 

Thus nmeh is rehaed as legendary history, yot 
seriously, by Geoffrey of Moumoiitli, a Welsh chronicler 
who wj otc about the year 1128. Hut Gt^Vt'y is a sober, 
dry, attd unimaginative biographer of Arlhur, compared 
witlt lljf rotnauee writers . who ticated of the 

same* 8ub]ect*ia. the thirteootb, fourteenth, and fificeiith 
centurid^. The subject indeed took a wonderful hold 
of the imagination of a'l Europe during the ages of 
cliivalry. Nearly every nation that Insd a literature 
took Arlhur for a favourite hero, and added sony:*thing 
to the glittering and stupendous j)ile of tim rotnauee. 
The povopleof Hretague, who had an alltnity in race and 
language w^ith at least a portion of the aiutient inha» 
bilants of Britain, and at times a close iatercourse and 
'^loHtical conneetton with them, contrihuted much more 
than the English, or even tlian the Wclbh, to the con- 
struction of thest' fables ; and King Arthur is still the 
favourite hero of the nriinilive peasantry of that most 
Celtic country. At a later ])eri(il, the French took up 
the tale, and infused into it their o\vn notions of gal- 
lantry and aiuourous intrigue, making Arthur’s wife, 
the fair Guinyver, a somewhat iisrcpulahle personage, 
and convm-liirg the Roiflid Table iftlotan assemblage of 
gallants, w ho, though sworn foes to pagans and idolaters, 
and chiim])ionsof the Christian faith, IfUvea soMueign 
ronlein)>t for the seventh and tenth commandments. 
All the famed romances, as ‘Merlin.’ ‘ Mortc Arthur,’ 

‘ Lancelot of the Lake,’ ‘Tristan.’ ‘ Le Roman dn Roy 
Artus, ct des Compaguons do la Tabic Rondo,’ &c., 
savour of the licentiousness of a more s(mLlierii climate 
than that of England, and of the manners of an age at 
least six or seven centuries removed Ivom that in which 
Arthur imist have flourished, if he flourish^ d at sril. 

Ill llio ‘Roman du Roy Artus,’ &c:., wo have whole 
slices of heralflry. The Knights of th(» Round Taldc 
Iwvc eacli of them an armorial bearing, a peculiar 
device and motto of bis own. Arthur carries fot' bis 
arms ibii teen golden crowms, with the inottcf “ MouU dc 
couromies plus rer^?/4f.’*Laneelokof llie Lake has fix 
homis of or and u/iiro, with the inoito “ IJavl en nais” 
same c.n vaillbnve m ammr,^^ Lancelot’s hrotljcr Hector 
lias a goldim star, w ith llie motlo “ Pour oUe heureux wi 
hd astre King Pharamond bears the fleur-de- 

haf &c. I n other rcs[»cets. i\w utory of •the sixth cen- 
tury is modernized so as to bring it down to the man- 
ners and customs ol» the fourteenth century, «Th(' 
original type is almost w holly lost in these romanced, in 
which the u^tionaiity of the subject disapiicars entirely, 
Arlhur beings as alien to England as is the Man in (ho 
Moon. Jt is not easy to give unto each the houpuis 
which might have been originally intended for him : 
but Arthur and his Knigifts of the Round Table, and 
Chailomagno and his Paladins, become, under the 
hands of these romance and ballad w'riters, almost 
identical in many particulars. 'I'he tales of both, 
written long after the death of Cbarleumgue, aie cast 
in the same mould. Both, as Gibbon remarks, were 
faithfully conied from the maimers of chivalry as thev 
reigned at the lime when the romauce-wriiers lived. 
Both felt the deep impress of the adventures of au age 
posierior in date to^eithcr of them. “ Pilgrimage and 
the Holy wars introduced dnto Europe the specious 
miracles of Arabian magip. Fairies aud giants, Hying 
dragons, and emdianted palaces, were blended witli Urn 
more simple fictions ot the West; and the iato of 
Britain di^ended on the art or the predli'lioiis of a 
Merlin. ^ Every natltdi embraced and adorned the 
popular *POinancc of. Arthur and the Knights . of the 
• li[.tiu«fl Table : Uicir names were celebrated in Gjwce 
and I taly ; atflj the vujujmnous tales of Sur Lancelot 
aJid Sir Tristram were devoutly studied by. the priiK«s 


and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
histpriaus of antiquity.'’* Hut not for this would We 
diseas'd, or exclude troin our Valhalla, the . high em- 
prkes,or even all the fabulous exploits of the immortal 
son of UtberYendraguii— for immortal be is. unless jve 
desiroy a great part of our own literature .and of the 
literature of Europe, and unless we enforce a diatige 
in thp topical dictionary of our country. And who has 
givcu names to so jq^iany idaces and grrat natural 
objects as JCing Arthur ? Have we npl ArUair’a Scat, 
overhanging the anti quqs city of PJdinburgh? Have 
we not Arthur's Round Table in many parts of the 
island, and Arthur’s Castle, and Palaces of Arthur in 
vaypus distiielsof the kingdom? Not satisfied with 
mere earth, and the coignes of vantage that are upon it, 
the Welsh have fixed his name in the high Heavens, 
chilling the Lonstcllatiou A'yra by the name of “ Arthur’s 
Harp.” 

According to soim? Iradilions, Arllmr, after receiving 
his deadly hurt on the banks of llie river Cam Ian, in 
Cornwall, assumed the shape of a raven, a bird which it / 
became a capital crime in Wales to destroy. In the j cad- 
ing of other traditions, after his disappearance from this 
world, he drove through the air in a chariot, with a 
piodigious noise and velocity. t Rut the more gent'i ally 
received opinion ,was that his bones rested in Glaston- 
bury Abbey, awaiting the return of the spirit. In the 
year 1171» when Henry 11. was in Wales, on the eve of 
embarking for Ireland to complete the conquest of 
that country, which had been commenced a short time 
before by some of his adventurous barons and knights, 
he was entertained by some Welsh haipcrs, or baids, 
who, •among otlier tliing.s, sang a song or ode about 
King ArUmr, who, aixording to the traclilfon, had sub- 
dued Ireland more than six humlrrd ycais before. It 
is a contemporary and a Welshnian ih^relales what 
follows:— W 

fGjraldus Cambronsis, or G(‘rald the Welshman, even 
tells us that ho was an eye-witnesi«.] Some time after 
his return from Ireland into England, Henry, eager to 
discover the relies of the ancient British hero, w'cnt to 
Glastonbury Abbey. The king told the Lord Abbot oi 
(ilastunbiiry tlml hc had heard from some Welsh 
harpeis that the body of King Arllmr was buried 
between two stone pillars in the churchyard of tlie 
Abbey. The Abbot called people to dig. and when 
they had dug about seven feet deep into the earth they 
found a great stone with a leaden (uoss fiisiened to that 
pait which lay do wm wards ; and <)n this rude leaden 
cross w'as inseiibed in very rudv. tetters— “ Hic j.\ckt 
&KX»XTLT rs Inclvtus Hkx Ahtuuiu^ in Insula Ava- 
L<ANiA.'’ *1 When they had dug nine feet deeper they 
found, within a great tree made hollow^ like a trough, 
bones of great bigness, and a large skull marked with 
ttm w'ounds, om* of these fractures being of gibat size, 
and looking like a mortal hurt. Arihnr’s queen, 
Guinever, was said to liuve been buried with him, and 
they found lying by his side a female skeleton, whose 
tresses of hair finely plaited, and in colour like gold, 
seeined perfect and sound until touched, when tliey 
fell to dust. The inscription on the leaden cross is 
said to liavc been copied and earefully preserved, ■ 

More than a century after this exhumation, Edward I, 
land his queen, Eleanor, visited the relics of King 
Arthur, which were carefully kept within a uuu'hlc 
tdmb in tl .e Treasury of Glastonbury Abbey, uiml the 

♦ Gibbon, Detliiie and Fall of the Ilomarii Empire, 

t Dunlop, Hiatory of Fiction. ^ 

X “ Here lies buried tlie famous Ardmr, in the Isk^of. 
Avalon.” '* 

The eminence on which (JWtonhury stands i% evexi noAv, 
almost insulated by the surroundinir mai>liy llaf?. TIm» iiTickiit 
Britiirm called the isle by the nsnuj of “ IWm/f /■//?/,*’ or*the 
glassy island. It afterwards the name of Avalok, ^ 
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supprcmon of that h#uie by Henry VIIL, when the 
Hctormers destroyed them or scattered them about. 

The fii*st opening of the grave by Henry IL> sur- 
rounded by his knights and barons* and by the abbot, 

S rior, and monks of Glastonbury* would make a picture 
t for our Valhalla; and would be a proper close to 
the legendary part of our picture history. 

Warton, who had widnn him the g^ius of a true 
poet* although it was repressed hy^tfae conventionalitaes, 
prettinesses* and affectations of the day in which he 
lived, has left a faul^, bub still admirable passage, 
descriptive of some of the traditions connected with 
the son of Uther Pendragon. 

The Welsh bards have gathered from far and near to 
rejoice at the visit of Henry II. to Wales* and to do 
the king honour : — 

Then gifted barda a rival throng, 

From distant Mona, nurse of song, 

From Teivi fringed with umbrage brown. 

From Elvy's vale and Cadet's crown, 

From many a sunless solitude 
Of lladnors inmost mountains rude. 

From many a shaggy precipice 
That shades lemeVnoarse abyss, 

To crown th# banquets solemn close, 

Themes of British glory 

“ O’er Cornwall’s cliffii the tamest roared, 

High the screaming seamew soared, 

On Tiutaggel’s topmost tower 
Darksome fell the sleety shower, 

When Arthur ran|md his red-c^)ss ranks 
On conscious Canuan's crimsoned banks, 

By Modred’s fiiithless^guUe decreed 
Benyath a Saxon spesr to bleed ! 

Yet, ill vain, a Paynim foe • 

Aimed with fate me mighty blow ; 

For he fell, an Elfin Queen, 

All 4psecret and unseen. 

O’er the fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ajnlirosial blue / 

And bade her spirits bear him far, 

In Merlin’s offafe-axled car, 

To her green isles enamelled steep, 

Far in the navel of the deep. 

O’er his wounds she sprinlded dew, 

Prom flowers that in Arabia grew • 

On a rich enchanted bed 
She pillowed his majestic head ; 

O’er his brow, with whispei's bland, 

Thrice she waved an opiate wand ; 

And to soft music’s airy sound. 

Her magic curtains clo^ around ; 

There, renew’d the vital spring, 

Again he reigns a mighty king ; 

And many a fiiir and fra^aiit clime, 

Blooming in immortal pnme, 
t By gales of Eden ever fanned. 

Owns Uie monarch’s high commaud : 

Theuce to Britain shall return, 

If right proplictic rolls I learn, 
l^rne on victory’s spreading plume, 

Uis ancient sceptrq to resume ; 

Once more in old heroic pride, 

His barl)cd courser to bestride \ 

, His knightly to restore, 

And brave the touma^nts of yore.” 

He ceased : when on the taoefhl stage 
Advanced a bard of aspect sage. 

^ « Wh<m Arthur bowed his haughty creai, 

No princess veiled in azure vest 
SnatchC^.him by Merlin’s potent sjadl, 

' ,^11 gtwves of bliss to dwell; 

i' 
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Where, crowned with wreaths of misleloe, 
Slaughtered kitw in gloty go. 

But when he fell, wim winj^ speed 
His champions on a milk-white steed, 

From the battle’s hurricane, 

Bore 1^ to Joaqih’s towered fane,* 

In thsVfe vale of Avalon 4 
There* with chaunted orison 
And the long blaze of tapers cleir, « ^ 

The stoled fethers met tne bier ; 

Through the dim aisles in order dread 
Of mardal woe the chief they led, 

And deep entombed in holy ground 
Before the altar’s solemn bound : 

Around no dusky banners wave, 

No mouldering troi^ies mark his grave ; 

’fhe feded tomb, with honour due, 

’Tis thine, 0 Henry 1 to renew. ^ 

There diiall thine eye, with wild amaze, » 

On his gi^ntic stature gaze ; 

There shut thou find the monarch Inid^ * 

All in warrior weeds arrayed, 

Wearing in death his helmet crown, 

And weapons hu^ of old renown:-^ 

Manjial prince, ’tis thine to save 
From dark oblivion AnTutm’s Obayi}.’’ 

According to the monkish legdods, Uie church at Giasn^n- 
bury (tli| first Christian church erected in this island u,‘ 
Diitain) was Ibiasied by Joseph of Ai iinathea. 




.CARUSL^ CATHEDRAL. 

CA&LISI.E is situated on an elevation vbich rises from 
the banks of the Eden and its afiuents the Caldew 
and the Petei^il; and as the cathedral oocnines* the 
highest ground near t}ie centre of the dty. it is con- 
spicuous many i mile from the oomparativefr level but 
neh and beautiful country around it. The entire 
structure is of red freestone, coarse hut very durtChlc. 
The original form was, as ttsua)> a cross, btft uptrsrds 
of ninety feet of the nafe, or Sretit end, were pulled 
down by the adherents of OSolawcll, and the mate- 
nsls used t^ fopafr the walls and castle, and to build a 
guard-honla. the opening was walled up, and the 
part of the ns.ve which remained was converted into 
tlietpariah churtfh of St IfaryM ’SMs pars of the atruc- 
tuie id of early Norman arehiteotaatm and ekeeedtngly 
massive, with, aemicireular gaebea ratiag on piyits 
only fonrtaen feet* two inches ip and neafly 

six feet in 'ch^'< nhm the cathedral 

service is pesformed, is of uktthic architecture. The 
annexed cut erthibiu tbe.ti^ Of the east endi which fr 

r 



are pointed and highly ornamented ; the cdumns are 
ohistefod, and the capitslb^^tdorned with figures and 
fiowera in* open carved worl(j the ceiling* originally 
of timber, is now atncco, in imitstion of joined 
vaulting. The stalls are of rich tabernacle work. 
“■ ‘ ■ east window, 

} foet wide, is 
following cut exhibits 



one of the side windows of the choir: the efamr alto- 
gether is a work of great elemmoe and magUificeneei. 

The tower, which rises above the centre of the 
tratiBepts, is square and embattled, With a SmaU turset 
at the north-ea8t,andr. It was originally aurmounted 
by a spire, fourteen foet high, covered with lead, which, 
being found in a state of decay, area taken down after 
the ^toration. ‘ , 

^e choir is one hundred tadifatrty-seven foet.long, 
8eventy.onf feet i^e, ioclndiAg the aialeiL and seventy- 
five feet high. The frUnsepta are onb hundred wm 
twenty-four feet long, and tvfonty-eigbt feet wide. 
The portion of thO navO which cMtatitutea St. Marjrs 
Church is focty-ihree feet long. The entire length 6f. 
the nave wan about one hundred and thirty feet, eothit , 
the etdite length of the cathedral was ^originally* 
about throe, hundred foet. The height of the tower. 
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4« n>t» iwirod MifliDkbrjItf 4'e4 pt 

T>|m^ mi* ori^i^ 4 im4iii^ 'tbO^fipi^c of 
•CAtMifaifiuUt «l|ioik» in nonMMtneoee oMnn nttncft* ot 
^ O&tiesi OTM OMNOwd to DurhMnla 994, thten lAe 
«f Li4dtsfiMii*4g<mm tko indtotHie oM>tttv 
In the MfiiMi^WIHiiun !^fu»> WnltoTk » Nortnui, 
' "jflnry at Cftrtide, tvliicb ww co4i- 
I jialioi IwHeitn whe^d^hli 
the fiwt ptW/aa thf fahad «r*a 
My togolhir canona of tfho orde^ of St. Atteiae^i^. 

1 4h imbabie that the cathedral was oiieiBaivhaillt 
4e ilwvhnreh oT the nrtory. Hfte hishopno «f CarKiM 
M%a eotiMMhed hy Henry I. hi 1122. Atbeli«ial4 '*'*> 
'tatedn the first bisbofi' as well as the fiiiet ptinri and 
43alMrie'hn>amc independent of the sed^Of Duihann to 
'Se^Hi H ha*}, up 1o that time, eonthaued to befamo. 
PttpntCB alter watds urose between the prior ana 
bishop as to the property of Hio two fbundationa On 
ipntnal petition, however, a division was made 
Ms]Iq, (he Pope’s legate and the disptflha then neateiL 
in 1!^ ino manor of Dateton was granted to thO 
Inahoprie of Carlisle, and Rose Castle, appurtenant to 
tbs manor, has trom that time hcen the residence <if 
die bwhopab who do not appear to iMve ever bad an 
«}>iscdpal reeidence at Carlisle. « 
fit 1202 ‘tho cathedral was burnt, but tlie fire does 
not seilln to have destroyed the heavy pillars, walls, 
hud arobel of thetiave, which are obnonsly Uio work 
df the edriiett NOrtoian architects, if they do not belong 
ih sUMo chUrch of even earhOT datwdf Which all record 
has been lost. Considerable granU were made by 
Kdwaid I. in I294^d aMn in 1304 in considnation 
oi the grbat injury whnJn the bishop, priv. and coti* 
vent had sustained “ by the burning ot their houses 
«nd churches, and divers depredations of the Scots.” 
2'he injury done to the nave was soon repaired, but 
the present choir was not built till the reign of Edward 
III. It was begun by Bishop Whftnn. whose bishopric 
extended from 13S2 to 1363, and completed by his suts 
edtimr Bishop Appleby, whose ^bisbopne extended to 
Tht'*iowcr was built hj Bishop Stnekland. 
'igitoee hi^iopric extended from 1400 to 1419. Ihies# 
^Mtarchiiectural wo|ks were not accumphshefl with* 


ktel'WMMlIiitIHi, iMNlMefi 
piVOnpeBmink nilll CinrWB|r’‘»IWIIl ^ 
wW fe ii m iti M d*# Wtileh «($«]!>> Hn ^ 
tlHur 4b(w 
Stnue 49 thd 4lgiiiM 
Ipatit a4 «nia devil an^ia 


bulla head ip a kmg uitT but they embodjl <Mie 
popular oPpemitkimtMr Hmae dagrs, and aie worth 
prcaei vit^jHH^ BSlWW* 

M4.4W3jr.f tu^ p» 

pfuumis, and am imwdifir afcuhiM bj^lttjea of 
lan|piM|||rii>f higder conum abouT 


out a farga expedditurc of money, which W4a partly 
obtained by subscriptions and paiSy by theijale of 
indgl^ltoos and regnsnons of peuapee to such of the 
laity M by money, htaieriala or labour, assisted in tho 
atvompiiMiment of the pious work. 
t fi^he priory wss resigned to Henry VIII. iam 9, 
ilMA, and the corporatidn of deaiiAod chaptei eita- 
'Vhsbed ifi 4M2, Lancelot Salkdd, the last prior, hsVg 
’’OUpnluted the first dean. Tim clear yearly revenue 
m (be jpriory was valued at 418/. S>. 4<f. t <tlMt of 
TM^IitHbob^, at the same tihie, being 'valued at 

IdjiM of ibi fflpAventttal biiildinga Were C48ni| down 
in Cromwell’s time, as well as the greater part of the 
nave, and weie employ^ in reptdnng (he walla aiM 
castle. Yfae clWbters atM cfaaptci uonse were de* 
atsoyed, except a very small part of the cloisieis. 
''YIm deanwly Inwwsnr umfiBMi of tbn monastic build- 
k end me vefinAoiyt oSoW eaBed'^tlie Eratry, has 
oms the ebaptmit4Minsa> * t 

ieoMhiiddeiWtiia'tdiMi^^ transept, 

B sbi^L tfiltionWM 0meA hy John de 
hitiged xS CarnsfA bUd dedhtated to SC 
He 

' ehnir are ai^Kries Of ^touf 

* they are pdiUfi to the panncis or tlie aipn^hs. nnd 
?««e«r each tf b dilpe|i m ihyme. explanatory of the 
^^H'lrcrtmstauMe repreaeBieA The figurea and devtceS 



Snmti^pieiyteh ttgm piu^^’^an 

Hie 

when the eflmr wiie bniH. 

3%ere is alsoa ewiiMis munlnl ceiling in one of, Hr 
rooms of Hw deanem.' la is sn many oompartmenta, 
and coPlitle of amms holdilur Mdrlm of anna, with 
hibeto imaciibedwimeentenees of piety ag mipplMiatieR, 
and brnahieinted dith rbees, hiras, wcHliqMheUB, tie. 
Qn (he aides of ilbe erose-bc^a are Mveml mde con* 
plets. It wae thy woTk of l^mpn Senitt <SiAio4 Sen- 
nonse), who beoabie^tor ibout UW-t it has, die fol- 
lowing inseripuon * , 

Symon Senns, Frier, Htta yh todfe and tesllepe beis, 

To tho intent wytbhi (bye ifiaoe (bey eball have jo a ye i s every 
(lay a hi the year. ' , • 

Lofe Gud and thy^|»^nee, and yon neydli not dteid fby eidmye. 

There are wfew monomenta of early hisbopa in the 
cathedra) Bidbop fielJ, wlio died m 1473. haa a 
monumental brass, wHh bis (tfgy. m die luiddie of the 
cluar ; hut thb meat mtereating mananwnt m tlie brass 
plate on the north side of tiie ch<»r, to the memory of 
Bishop Btdiinsot}, who was horn in Carlisle about 
1856; he was sent to Queen's Coll^, Oxfoid, at first 
as “a poor serving child,” where he received his cdu- 
catwjn, and of winch he became proupst. The brass 
plate IS full of figuies, device^ and Latin iijsaiptions. 
and is very elaboiately engraved. TlicbUhop isVcpie- 
sented kneeling in his episcnpal robes, holding Uie 
enmer in one hand and a lighted candle in the otlici, 
together with a dord,'te whioh are attached Uiiee dugs 
guarding tliree shepherds fi rni the attacks cd wolves 
neath the candle is % group of figures, ^ih implc- 



group 01 figures, wit 

ments oi industry, and near them a Wotf playing wiili 
a Iamb. Behind the biabop is a buildinlpTOUnd the 
■ ’ fiarently intended for 

Is a egthedial.'wUh a 
of whom is kneeling 
and receiving a bracdic tioa. Ifear the top of tlie plaie 
•twin angel (warmgajabel iaaerthed Qt Grceli. "To 
the Bishops.” . There are several l^n inaeriptions 
referring to dtfiorant npreeentationf, hesides tlie 
inscription in Latin at the bpttpm, *' Tolicnry Rohm- 

s%' 

pgfittd, apd ittmithrdl | w»|«rni bmmo 'tf (bis 
Li^mreh/m eigii^ Jfpfm. m\wjhe I8th of Jul 
year im m wj|ier|„»f Vjri^h 1616, r’ 
his «gfriA4i tdeiumnjr reWima m «PB«t to j^e _ 
Beinai^ Rebiukoii, iMtViHMir 
m etoottsimiaa eA hwe ai » teftimwair of bgil^V .. 

The choii* wae wpahml in 12H andjiiMm thoct w#* 
icoted wlth’b«».4(D4g a Asaign by Lord OutmHstd, 
ne]fteW of Bwihp ’Lymetmia who then faelAttIm sme. 
The reroeval Of toe timhev roof at the Mmo tf«M llBS 
before Mm nsmitimiiid. v '* * " 

The ImcMjh WKlatHala wmwftMid by the Eccleei- 
asticu in 2213L net yearly 

iQ«oiM,cr dantt BOMf. mmmV thmda a temnoiaiy 
cbidwom'Hie iiMnwd mP MMriog W pw% se- 
bniiding BoaeCastip, nbm wtV ceaeoMM^ »3)he 
bishopric wss exteifWd ily M Act of vl(ilH 4 flii jV^ ao 
as to wclttde (hlpiltorland and West- 

Mtuehmd uhiph hagjQttyjStitw beipnged to the bi- 
HiofMk ofiClbnimr* of Fumes siid 




» <ii 


f 


if s 




|W|ri|iUj(»£A(4ei^ ip 
fMi|^ pfUl^ iprome 

MBsliu of p 

f , 

1 


5 «w 

he oif iMUl jm 

AmuSawjBmmt^tM xnwArfMj 
Tk» kvcncp txrt 

SIlSjL' »>«i j ( w* ** < i»« ( i‘ 

x\ t i ^ I'Wii t ii » '‘ i *w»imli'ii t i t P 

aioiv brilliant daNTM; Ktr AftHobdtte noflriv^tlM 

ipiirf mt|tti(i6iMit#wrti»<i^^ of 

TtiKialiariiillv wlMtawitoViw^ Ibo «lmir- 

i%ltaiiA «■< b«Mf faKanto pfiK h«it« Pmoiuri w«b 1^ 

awd*atwwy.l> l |i>foinf *tOMi.l|o t«»j(n(»npn^W*o<PgM^ 


nwtaai^K fiaptaitpWiigDd ta^lMil 

whttb ill cbuiki ilreHi ara luicIwpiiAMt Wr jitw jti>n«l by 
llic liny bumiuini^biidN^HiieB’ acanalf bt^'wa'a batt^y, 
nlio iwrebaaiiii ^Ibl^ i^CTi^ ^MpifWlulriJw 

iMtgua'Wrfatbacbi^ak 6iMt:^rt«iMW»ftottaP«itl»o^ 
ileied to fgnn t)» matt eliarMterntie id«Ni pnp ^ no !««><« of 
tiia «|olia ara d*»ptob* fe«n| WtoWM^ to wiaa,i>r to bto«’ 
lilul. Yo th« lanQiatil ana awact'amelluig Ijm, and to tna aa> 
miblt»dtodfibOitii,thwaiimtoid; OwoMWlb >ba eoni-Aag, 
tiiiakhaiyllii^ Iht hamanihiMt and pa^iiutii baing aountlan ai 
(111 laandi «opaii lha Mtotoon. Aftar Iba aidamiMl miw ibur 
gandy flowfia, aiisad with thotoof tb* briUiant aidudwt unpact 
lift and hMutr. far a briaf watoo, to tiie nnMt aaudy wai^ told 
cawrixR alilgr dia maa^va ainl^ t^a fiiot (tf the mawtaiw ato 
laaeaawMJ by the ' ’’ ' ' " 



tiaiu afeveriitoM 

Rdweia aafumv a neat - , ^ . , * . - » . 

naby l^eedi. Mwii hi the nidit df it^y^^ieiti arwe a toMHy 
at dldto arid ette deitoy idaBia—tha itajlelia, er cartinn flower, 
wilb'lbtiato, laabedMu, Itolteto ateto*, and flawtoa laaaitiblitip 
btar-fleh, ibrming a umtietow and highly aefcanlrie gwito, in 
IMlvm an neatly idlud to jMdiHrmt Huawl toatter, dtaf iwerto 
atahid«eadtodepaaitdieir)aiaMtliataan« fbe bniyoto watan* 
bryantorantm. oe % toftrigidif ceto|»a»i»f aaolhai||aw« alt^ 
iwwiiw tajSen^t ,Aft^«a, fatan^ to*ato«y. »»« 
iwiMiM. avrwliiM ddy iftopeii a «M(W|#»»e of jBtoavwhiyb d»>- 
aUeaflieBi tobaar afllhoat ahri(auiw«al<tod pmtfm W wo^uM, 
llieir nwU m oduindily cajenwed to fl* the looae toifttog 
■Hid* wtudi font the aoi^euii of to large a nortiou of the lOil. 
TtA amid diSe gay and motley aiaamVIaga, tlMkhetoba, whether 
III number « In haanty, ettM conTataidly mwtoilleJ. Ntoure 
ha* fxtendrd that ele«KiMihr«b to almoat awry aoil and Mtiw 
tioii->tba iMNh, tiia ittor Aii&ik, tha rleheit team, and tht naeit 
mural tM% ti^hif abho 

niKmpiwiM wlthihelmrtheradyc.' ' 


y 

Mn> 


^ Ui^mds of thw hundrad tnd fifty fiittincl' •^tei ptiit, nor 
ilie pf tlieii flower* lea direniflpd Wn m thejt wTjd 
Ca|)^apeda gW]5wW^ 



leititer darlpig m Sitgloiilt ^ 

fiiiino ^Kuanij ifcrtfi Krtaa 
fcally tUiuka the molt exOtiifite of ell the ft<iflarf4 OMMUtifCk 
hm^a flie braayft Is m to 

4 pd|» iliedei 4 xmiiu^^ Hiea'|f«|tli MtfAjtjbiet^ 

cdoa wililte wi^ bedt % itfp Mm 11 ^ 

Mp(olam<lv&b¥MtOdf 

j(p oiiifpy, the idea of difl^ < 

Iitjerfe of fiii WwweMe liii|wfati#M 

iMmuee muft He bl^pfc enogk a W mHaaf ^ 

i^3^ely IhcleiOttg; fifie$1oOi4& ordow^, Akid ene^M 
mm feticM lauMrietyoti a krhig-llather f tbte eurveye titb 
iflmyt itptM of hie Utiui he^iM ItOr km mkUof^ eint after 
a ^ aikore luifiii^ and oaotiter eaall Ahrlflo, vew mm aw* veejr ^ 
lo#*iaA]iiiei»ig gfimee^ like the flaih «f a tHkf he 

iaaP»neb-« Aofct oaiiSIftckw 3A-e. QflrUi 

^hftdiihk ^ i 4 

e M.q l-to,a,i,a^ < ^ « 

K t i/ |MibrWa-«--Among fbe^Swi w% pfmets Iprgp bctde 
a,euch m the j^aimenwliiltai ettd oShi^ theup eat^ie e 
l^e amofig the young people allied aftk+ton, wluOb wy ^ 
deeOnW M feODWi: — A fivUkdniA or Opieii rifleirt oaemiifo 
kc^^heri end bating rboeed mke^ftom mil peityi they eebd 
hm to fetrlia kbl ont of the floob bMongibgib the maOpf tduMe 
gnesti they hapfieti tq^ bfa Iba on fuUiUitig |iii 

ernitidp onu (be throat of the kw, eiidl> itmeping >t flrnity kritb 
hie ngbtbeiid by the twobrOttldt^riiOPteiirto |oin the party 
The latter^ «e opou le they «ipy him iplaftiieg irum a dietiiCK^y 
preel forward to, meet hitHi and eudeavourto wre»t ^eelwigU- 
tered animal trom hie gtf^*^ "W'beuever any one obtaim the 
rare euccea uf niatcliUig away tW whole carcuo, or even otdy a 
limb oiLfragmeiit of il, be act* off potfiDwl liy mb 

of bU compapiune a* are datwk of Maritig thg epoil The 
gamelauia Jbtil one of the party wacceede ih carrying off a large 
•lice of the meat to hia home, and in eeieeiiing bimmlir ftom 
fuller punruih The excitement df the goiite a carried tobueb 
oti ext^ that ttiniden are not aeldom oemihitliih CiiitiM(i» 
which ba» acquired nylnt imtolice the Ihroe uf lory fiwMdatbe 
relatifgui df tbe muidelll to aoek rediea at (be bgade of ^ 
dcteni) if >1 tan be proved Ihakthe deceaae 4 tm kdlcd at (he 
game of kuk-barit' I Wee Wen told fiat even the Aimr„ wbo^i 
w Vieiti SamorkaiMi in autumug talm pibrt >d (llM gamm, ^d 
ia not offended if pnihed by any one, or if he happenB to rectfye 
a luidi with a whip* a» the jafter can hmdiy be uvinded at the 
tint ftcramble for the slaughtered kidi*, beeattieail the riders get 
jammed' togetbei, and then each with bis kaanchik deals blows 
rlriit ind left^ erideavoaring to clear the way for bfe lioree,*— » 
Bwhdna: i/e Jmr and i/e Peopk} bif the BaHa C. ds iMr* 


of a cbne, othem Ihel (Sri cjj^dei'i rWwe ate uoi^aoted 
''at m base, otlioA in the tnidt^y W eHH tom ate brtlgsjl out 
fike^the mouth of a mrnmi, Wbilit ttauyare smctodimnd 
^‘glcsi^, W me trnmA stltb ddWit emd otben, 

•nciwiited #M»l mucaeim l^id^eretpiiiaw^ 


•Me, ffm Mob 

bat gmti 

eWtWWdWd* - fiA 
“‘III emerald 
1 laike ,, , 

BitoUMltolriVvMt' 
iWito ittoStotow frif' 



aAif 4* 



— fltoWi a <ftow>rftototolAe<»w 

<tortalto4Ntto n- totor > i' *• <• a ! 

%» I* 4ito*iri « ** I •»" , 1^ f 

Jour bouto,! bnt^blwflWif fltor Wto flto ! 

♦ aicto »), ai ««btliS8 It^ew lu plw^ 


ii„ia dwir ptofailuifl 

Uf kHMA AuieiiM can 

" * '^T ' 

I* lA * > 

euidaUle^ t 


Avahwhi of thr /T/pi.-^You bear tlie (bunder of tW unseen 
ay^auebm among the recessesifif (be mountains, aim the con* 
iWkan Uiat yon aie close to (lie unm^mg miraMe wliioh defies 
(he scorching yet becoaieeV*^^ inieitie; — 'but it shall W 

disturbed^liow t By iW sight of tWt wW<sb, unsieti, was so 
(embldf Ifrom some jiUtnig knob, of the size nl a cuoket ball, 
a handful of snow is puffed into (lie lur, and lower down— -on 
tbs neighbouring sl«uit— '^you observe vems of while Sulistant^e 
qieamiug down the creviccf— like the tinsel stieams m the tlw- 
tOttce of a pretty acetic iu an Baster tneWdrama quickened by a 
i^cU <if magic wand— and then a»littlc chmtl at snow, as ftihii 
Wltmg fairiga* riles ftom the ftoffwort liashi— and then a sound 
m of a tbimdeiHilim-all is still and si]a}|.towanil this is an 
if fOanche! If yon can belttye tbb-^ oalbs the truths that 
, snow and ins bav« ton imt disJnOged m posper 14 croih a buman 
bvilUge-^ott may behove in tbs dtffaim id wWsh yoH stand 

to sewiiv to tot yow eye H nm^of icy prjwica 
tobming tau esiW’ per|wt«lwuto.asto %t it is a Mcult 
imtt ; to to dwiMjjporti^ to awful sound # to 

pretty sight renders it harder* We kuo two ivaiancbes ontog 

I.. A hikliV ««l*aihk «HA MtAwaf tka fAMitif m iliria 4*afhulN9 liwiitlttia 


to to #pcl a hair wbM!|b w# 
l^B*d ^u |>^ 


_ oTto«ot^|je5--Jto 
Nh« truth thatiliitiidit tlur up- 

nor afbigf *^telievlngri’*-«-3ir 
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EISAYS ON THE iSveI OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS -No. XXXVI. 

PsiMATtcciOt NiccolD OKI. Abatk, Rdsso, and 
otben orbo worked with them, are deaigiuited jn 
hiatoiy of’ wrt m tba ‘ Fontlmeb1«au<4cfaoDV or which 
Primatiocio » conaidered the chief. «* 

OtorAWMi VK Udinx, who excelled m painting 
Btihwu^ flowera. and etiU life, was Rapha^e chief 
aa^ltiult m dw fatnoue arabefqnea of the Vatican. 

PsiUMO xwt V^oa, another oi RaptaaelV echolars. 
carried b» ktyle kb Genoa, where he was chiefly eifl> 
ployed ; and AnositA. ot fhimw, afar more charming 
^ paiMer, who yaaa at Rotgp hut a abort timfc has left 
naftty picturaa at Naplea, ita«rer«to Raphael in point 
oCjmlinf than thoae Mmor aaMaiia wlm had etndied 
unAfchMeyaforyaaret Aa d a a a awwna »!■> to lave been 
aliiM te bwmaiter in Stlnd and tAaneftcr, foa* RarfliaH 
TMMMilfrMii him with deep rejsretw 

Cafowaa, caflefl bnot the jdace pf hr 
Wwi&Waireda Ckw wlfl^peor foy ertio ‘ 

% aijr lifiiMthiortar and aHei^da ip triiiflttttr^: 

be taod to IdiinM, Ilian to enHUSple&at he 
: paw, and Bawwri^imewt^ and aided hhn by Mar r 
atipctioiw fW hand of •Pabdoro'a geohaa aa R fle* 
toped ttaejf PM a mwm and intereitmg oemptw 
' jjHi had baeu a maaoeit or trlU,, 

tmonld oaH a hncfcli^er’a hoy, for the fint twenty* 


[PrUMUcito 3 

m 


yean of hia life. From building housee *116 took to 
decoiatmg them, and from an early familuiity with 
the remaina of antuatritp lying around him, the roftid 
of the unediftated mechanic became unconaoioutly 
imbued with the very spirit oTantiquity; notone of 
RaphacFa IcholaiH iVaa ao diatingidahed for a clanical 
purity bf raate aa Pohdoro. He painted clm^ in 
chiaro-tcnVo (that is, in two colours, light and ahwe), 
irieaes, compoaed of prooesatons of flgurea, auch aa We 
see in Ibe ancthnt oaa-reliciit, tea and river godp, 
tritons; baochtaite,fitwnat satyrs, ettpids. At Hampton 
CoUrt there are six pi^t m k amall narvdw fnefe& 
representing boss and lAlmrit, which apparently 
the top Pf a^dstnd or f>me oKber piece of nimitnre ; 
these will givp fmk MBt idea of the deigdpflve stylo 
of Fiflidoro. Inia prin^nr was hrarii empSpyed 0. 

montv. ' t _ 



rpijr FoifuBa^ 

iteganoe pf hxhmtioii, a hattmaa in tb« 

leiaiK ni>d deep, vunarpuai l^Jrai^ pt^uip— dPt 
ifliOtile Priigaofl/vivid pp£'1i«jtU^ white, approx-' 

ment, but with more grace and ideahfy. There » 



iifSWilfk . 

a ptetare in opr. 6all«iy by Mmz«IISi>o 4« 

Vmtn Qlo. Ui),Vlbldt iriU give • very^mn^ Uf* 

. » 'I' I 


T4<li/f*jB9fNV MilSGiAlSlNfi 

lOin “they looked ttpoa theooielreB* M his 


4a 



«iu "tmy iooKoa npoa theooielreB m bu piuonen. 

«U tney poneneo u his propte'^, this oeing the 
eiie e^ foe other hOHiet vbiVit b»o fidlen into llie 
MOdv «e fhe French.** Bat seeing me genrrcnu tem- 
pMPi Aey truBted he would not enforce e ruhMws 
n,tim ; ibd BO «B the day he wm ihont to depart. 
lAvutg r^^tivbred froMi h» wound sufficiently (« rejoio 
tM air{B|^ IMb hesfoM entered his room and fell on 
«heth bffi hhiMW balDre lutt. hat he immediately raised 
[tfxiMiiBd not lufiinr her to giy a word till 
jtedi w his tide.**e Then, with many ackaoww 
1 £W.pi kindneM. and entreating his further 

I, oRhred to him a little Btem hox full oA 
iing,4i'‘her« ie a little present which we have 




^ idm nreseni Imphed, only two ihonsand five huhdnra. 
hut tf M was not content therewith, they would pro* 
cute a largar nntnher. But be refased to take any, 
saying, “ On my honour, madam, had yon given me an 
hundred tbonsand crowns, 1 should nm stand so much 
beholden to you as I do for the goon entertsinineat 
apd careful attendance 4 have received at your bands; 
be assured that whmever. t may he, yon shall have a 
genilemw at yont service as long as God pemuts me 
I to Uv«,”^ However, she the more esrnestly pressed 
\ him to' accept that smsB gift aa a tribute of their 
esteem, till at length he took the hox and sent her for 
her daughters, who were very fiur and gentle maidens, 
and used to play cunningly on the lute and the vir- 



they 

mother had constrained him to accept so many ducats, 
which he divided into three parts, giving to each of 

*1 At ^ JT * S 
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Next year Bayard waB present at the taking of B^* 
sria, where be gave an oniineut example of the noble 
(i^nerwliy ot a yvue knight. He waa the firat to enter 
the town, but to doing ao waa wamnded in the thigh 
hy a pike, which hnike and left the head hanging in 
the ground. As spon as thp jdaQS was taken Bayard 
waa htid on Moor lemt from the neareat house and car* 
Tied tog {arm inansipn oinse by. » The master of this 
msiuuOnJnnlfled for refuge to a monastery; leaving 
his wife>«nd daugmMrp "to ilm l«wd*s keeping. 
Wten tte s^iemlumcfced at the dtifr the mother, 
ptt^ng Mr trust t» oponed to herself; Md when 
tliemcSd todght VeaeandM iiunde iffie caat benell w 
his fipl end hoNtoght him to nere end protect her 
daughtanxnd heseeif. Madam* lb replied. 1 may nol 
rcc^ frffiht thtowfflwlt'hat iidiile Jf live pn wrong 
shd|Uba dwM .to yhnmr yout ffiily let them 

^ <dMM>erB aM ipM #H»mlm, to 
beaten Miihetoldmi Then hi fltotoid|^pl hia 

where toe ffiaiamm hi fhundiMaamt 

an escort to. tirti« hto ^y Bwito to Jm iNkOy* 
I the jog^ li atiNtoh 


Ureal was i 


bostesaTequesttogl . 

among the nuns whose convents bad been pillaged. 
So great was the gratitude of this family that it moved 
the good knight to tears. " As be quitted his chamber 
to get Ob horseback the two fair damsels of the house 
uame down, and each mad%him a present, which they , 
yhad made during his illness. Ohe (d these gifts was a 
pretty neat pair of bnoelels, delicately composed oi 
fine gold and sUter threads; Uie other a purse of crim* 
son satin, most curiously wrought. Be gme them 
many thanks, and said the I'presenta eline firom such 
good hands that lie should value tbmn at teu^Uiand 
crowns. *And to honour thenvmore, he bad toe biuoe* 
l»t»d[)utupon Ills arms, and placed the purse to hia 
sleeve, doularing that he would wear them as long as 
they lastei^r their sskes.” When he n^ined the 
army, sayswhe loyal servant, '^‘he'was welGomed*with 
such demonstrations of joy toat it seemed w if, m has 
coming, the srmy had reomved a reinforcement of tmi 
tbouMfidt ' f 

V^at etsc remains to be told of the good ItniMi We 
mnit relate toore Mmwariiy. He was paesetto at th* > 
battle of Ravenna, where be greatly d u t tog n tob a d Mfla* ' 
Botf, When th« Ftoneh feroM rettegtod.aftm ttet 
eveftt he waa wounded in the neck; he Jaang; aa waa 
uittal on aoch .occaaiona, in the rear, * Feaemoat to a 
cha)^.laa(to aretretl»u4M tototo %he 
bltoMidjpiae«.aQdtohi<mototoadvnmm)goft^ . 
trimtodfgimi^y to a ftotory.tiMnqaaa^^ 
not aMhm tend*d<matob‘to Maierve the army fiwm 
dcatmetioB. nMiit Vf» battle l$ Terouaane. to 1513, 
ktiowa M the^tthl « the esgerneM tfae^ 
irn^h iliowiad to e m api 'to a m toe fittd, fming, as the 
tom aervamt aim, to mtotaken ordare, when the panic • 
aattMiid the MMiviMriA Bto*M with tomipoa of bu 
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follouerK (and twvcr had etnnumndftr uiore ilevQWd So died Raysird. like his Rue^^fitors, on the field of 
toes) dotiM uiined lo HUkc a stand at a narrow pass baltJe. When Iho news of las doklh arrived the laiuent^ 
whcje ti bridge emssed a brook, and so give time to ation was universal, not only thiougbout France, but 
the French cavalry to rally or to secure lliejr retreat, w'berev er kuighibooa was Ijeld in eslupatiorL Tin? 
“ (io and tell iheiiV’ he said to one of lus men, *Uhat houours paid to his remains were proporLjanable to the 
iluj enemy will he haliVH»-hour gaining tltis bridge/* regret for his Joss. The Spanish genera] diverted . )us 
’ lie thus saved the French army, but was himscilf made body to bo embalmed and sprit boino. The' Duke of 
prisoner. When taken to tlu; English camp lilaxirni- Savoy, through whose donllins it /vSs to pitjs, com- 
Uan, who was serving with Phiglish king* said inaoded that the same ohservancoa should be shown to 
taunting] V, tbonglit Bayard never fledJI* “Had i it as if it w'cre that of his own brother* When it 
. iled, sire,*' be answered, “ 3* should not be here naii\’' arrived at Grenoble, Jiis native ]»laec, Uie magistrates, 
Tlie youthful Francis I . had no sooner been prendaimed the nobles of«the surrounding connU y, and most of the 
Ifing than, aihirst for martial glory, he led an army^'^inbahitants, went out in solemn procession lo meet it, 
/ aerasH the Alps, resolved to attempt the recuve|;y of and conducted it to a convent, founded by his unde 
ducdiy of Milan ; but a powerful combination had the Bishop of Grenoble, at Minims, about half a mile 
^Kicn formed against him, and a large army was already from the city, where it W'as iihall> denosited. 
afield. The hostile forces met at Marignano (Sojit. Our outline of the good knight’s life is sliglU^ lot 
13, 1515^. Opposed to the French were tlie Spanish sufficient, perhaps, lo exhibit some of the more pn^ 
and Italian troops, aided by a considerable body of minent features of his cliaracter. In the pagci^ of his 
Swiss infantry. The encounter w'aa terrible, nming biographer he may b<* seen at full hmgih. « Ilia valour 
ail other batlloa in which the veterans "prcisent had reads like that of \ he Homeric heroes : and his judg- 
b(?f<>re engaged “appear but childish sport in the'coui- ment in counsel W’as*held in ctpuil estimation wilii hh 
])ari6on/' The battle lasted tw»o days, and the itarnage courage. His personal disposition, the loyal stM vanl, 
was shocking* Of the Swiss alone upwards of tep who Jnul the best means of judging, drclaies was no 
thousand, or, tis some avened, nearly filteen thousand less admirable limn either: indco^l he jmssionatcly ex- 
perished. The French w^ro victorious, and J'raricis, presses his belief, that Kincc'the rr<;atiou of th<‘ world, 
who had beheld tiic pjodigios of valour the goo(l knight neither among Christians nor Ileathciss, halh any 
accomplished, toqncstcd and received the honour (»f human bcing^ppeared that Initb done l(‘ss llmt is dis- 
knighthood from hmi upon tlie field. honourable or more that is honourable than he. ' Dui- 

The death of Bayard occurred in 1*524. IIo wa? with ing his life he maintained many families whose circiiin- , 
the army rent to oppose the Spanish forces under the stances had become reduced, lljou^’h Jus bcne\ojenre 
celebrated Constable Bourbon. The Fieucli commander w as not known till after his dcalin I'lie infflancf's we 
Bonnivet was quite unequal lothedilficuhiesof Ifis posi- have given of his limminity uml generosity«\ieie by no 
tion,and rfayard in vain reirionstraled willnhim on the means nneonnnon o!»es. In speaking, however, of the 
imprudence of Ins ttourse. After various HUccesscs the humanity of Bayard, the tim(*b in whu h he lived must 
, French wore compelled to retrtjat, but \v(*rc uvertakem bo borne in mind or a talse impression may be con- 
near the Sesia by the Imperialists, who attacked them veyed. He whs moic humane than iu*^ com peers, bin 
with^eatfury. .Uomiivet was wounded, and lieconsigned not more than his time or his (»rder. fJhivalry was an 
the direction of the army to B:iyard, who mjoived the inslitntiou for the noble ; it stooped not to tlie iovUy ; 
charge sorrowfully, remarking, “Jl is too laic.’' Wliile and Bayard's courtesy ranged only within the smlie 
conducting the tear and exhorting his mcn-at arins lo limits. Accordingly his biographer, vUiile he lell^ how 
retreat s'? md(*i’Iy as if tlicy were marehiiig in their liiiigbls arc siicco^ured anci^ though made prissoncis. 
tiW'u count; y, he was siniek by a stone from a hartpie- treated with all honour, says also, “ the connliy sol* 
kus, which fractured his «j)ine, ami feoliug that his|gclicrs” aie “ kdled like catlic nut, w;** iniiy hope h- 
wound wa.s mortal, lie exclaimed, •* O God, I am slain/'^^layard s will, though he does not appear ot er to liav* 
His steward, Jacques JouitVoy, assisted liim to dis- thought about them. Again, wdnle geullcincn arc 
mount, and the good knight said to iiiin, ‘n.ctmebe conuoendedf for making a gallant deleucc, wlim >^)nie 
laid down at tlie foot of this tree, and place me that J coiuilry-pcople, w ho have stood out sUmlly, ai>* taken, 
may face the e^Cln>,” adding that he iiad never turned it ^ tried “ whelher tlieir ne*t;l*s arc sUong enough to 
hia back to him yd, and wovild not begin now he was dy- carry a bdtlement.” His woll-knowu a\ ei smii to gun - 
.ing. Then headdrcsaedinmscdfto the offices ol religion: powder, which w as coming into pretty general use tu- 
•", holding the cross of his sword befoie him he confiyssed wards the end cl his career, arose mainly from ilslevei- 
lo bis stewavdr there being no priest at hand. A Sw iss ling character, “ it being a groat htarisore to him that 
captain proposed to carry him oil' upon ^<es, but he a valiant man should be slain by a paltry pitiful raga- 
wroulJl not allow it; his life, he said, was^st ebbing muffin:” and hence he never gave quarter to a harqucj- 
away, and lie entreated lo be permitted to employ liie bussier. Not the least noticeable of bis excellences 
little that remained of it in thinking about bis soul, was his en I ire freedom from eelfisbw ess. He never 
Nor would he allow his friends to remain with him, as dispraised a rival nor ever praised himtelf; and while 
. 'Vhf'y would gladly bav/? done, bul^ boaought them (o all olbers were eager after the spoil he never sought for 
. .eare for themselves, cltarging them at the same time any, replying to those who blamed him for not enrich- 
.with salutations for his nolrle friends in Franco; Jouf- ing himself, “Gentlemen, I do iny duty; God hath 
froy alone he permitted to stay. When the Marquis not sent me into the world lo live upon plunder and 
of Pescara, who commanded i part of the piu*6uing rapine.” But *‘(/f worldly pelf he took no thought at 
army, reached the spot where Bayard lay, lie directai all. as he clearly proved, being at his death little richer 
. . a Imit to be pitched for him, and jtJl possible caj c Iks- tlmn at his birth hour/* M'ben asked “ What goods 
r/ atowed upon him. At the sam^ time he pronouitced ought the noble man to leave to hia children? -^s 
; truer Mm a lofty culogium in the Spanish language, answer was, ‘'Those which fear neither rain nor steffii, 
^ dedarittgti)a^“t-\ongh Uis masUfriiadno moreformid- .nor the po^cr of man, nor human juBlice— wisdom 
/able adversary in hft wars,” he would gladly “part and virtue” His whole lifeis a Proof Umt he took upon 
with a qinrG»f hiiiH>wri yootK could that be done with- himself the calling of a knigjcit with no ignoble or 
‘ out loss of life), and abstain fro;n flesh for two years, selfish aim. He cmbrai'ed it m tiuth and hbnour, and 
or give the iuUf of ali he jxisst ssed in the world/' ratjber truly and honourably^chcriahed it. To us such a vo- 
^^Ibau “all kuighthlod sliould sustain so heavy a loss/' cation seems not tnc noblest; but il was otherwise 
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Ihmiphl in his time andhi^ nhdie Ufe was an earnest 
hof'eful cncleavdnr to live up to its hi^rhest requirei- 
T)»cnt«. A tr\ie man deserves honour rind a«*kriowledg- 
inesnt wheji he U rocoj^ivised, whatever he his railing* 
whatever his ]>nrpose ; and a truer man than Bayard 
can baldly he fouruh 

« ; 

CITLtlVATION OFTHP: NUTArEG IN BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

I'lii iitt have heou within the last few years some in- 
terestiriEC details publisbcil rcsp'crtini^ the .growth 
of fpirrs in some or other of the British colonics. 
Scarcely any of those eominodities wliich ooiistitute 
spice arc; brought from our own tiTi itoriea ; and, in 
order to a'icertain whethc*r the difReullies attending 
"their introdncti'on might not be overcome, the Society 
of Arts lias from time to time olieved pretniunia. One 
of its premimns was to this eifect: — “To the person 
who shall grow the finest sainplc*of nuhuegs^ of good 
and irimdmntable quality, not loss than twenty pounds 
w eiglit, in any part of her Atajeetv’s dominions, in tlic 
West Indies, or in any Britisrti pfantaifon on the coast 
of Africa, or , of tin* several ii*4ands» adjacent llieroto, 
(»r in tlie j>lan(l of Singapore, equul jo those importc^cl 
from the islands of the Eaist Tndic's ; - th/; gnld utedai.^\ 
In rcjdyto this Oiler f)r. Montgomery*, of Singapore, 
pent to ilu* Siicietyi in h ]mcl<el of about tliirty 
jn)unds. of nutmegs and six ]iouud.s of mace, grown by 
him in that island, lie re(:<nvcd ihe Society’s gold 
medal, and eommnni<;stpd an interesting account of 
the inciifttbcs tjiKen to inlvoducc the cultivation of 
thest' spices into Die oxlreme corner of British Asia, 
where Singapore is situated. 

Dr. Monlgommic states, that so long hack a;5fl821 
Hdine young nutmeg and clove jdants were cairicd hy 
Sir Stamford* Kadles from Bcocoolen to Singapore, 
and placed under the charge of xMr. John Dujin. a 
gem Ionian u lio liad aome experience in the (’ultivation 
ol spices at Bcncoidcn ; and who liad also* svmie ijjen 
})hi»‘cd under him who fc^ere accqsloincdno the work. 
A plantation was formed on the eastern slope of a hill, 
wiierc Ihere' was a d(»ep soil of ferruginous clay and 
Rami. Ibfth nutmeg and dove plants throve very^ welf, 
ami counueuced to bear in 1825- From this time the 
phiiit.ition was jilaeed tinder.# the chariye of ditfereni 
])crsi)iis, and Boveral small plantations were comiiicriced 
by private^ ]»er»ons in Dthcr situations near the P^wn ; 
the seed having been proc-ured fioiu Penang. 

Or. Aloiqgomerie left Singapore in 1827, and on 
reti*rniiig to^it in 1835, he found tl»at neglect and 
blight had destroyed most of the clove-plants; but tlu* 
nutmeg’ trees had presented so favourable an appoar- 
ftiiee that he was induced to wtumenco a plantation on | 
' a pifH;e df ground belonging to himself. The ground 
consisted of a low rpitnd hill wdih a little level laud at I 
jt.6 base ; the hill being sixty or seventy foot high, and 
the w'holo nlH)ut fifteen acres in extent, sheltered from 
the east wind by higher hills ; the soil on the hill w’as a 
<«andy clay, atid on the level base principally blue day. 
A supply of nuts w-as procured from Penang, the nuts 
being packed carefully in a box, ivitb layers of earth 
alternatelv betiveen each two layers of nuts. 

A bed for a nursery was prepared with burnt earth 
and buffalonlurtg manure, on the red soil of the plan- 
tar icn, and shaded overhead; the seeds or nuts^iiig 
phiuted about a foot apart. When they were about 
a year and a half old the young ]ilants were carefully 
Rf>par;ited and dug sp, CAch omvsurrotmded at the 
Kjoi wiiR a ball of r^artliaboutafriotijii diameter. They 
w Tie phinte# in places prepared for their roceptk«% in 
boles which bad- bven about two feet wide by one 
and a half deep; a litUe soil, prc]»ared w’ilh fcurat 


earth and buffalo-dung, was thrown into eadi iiole, the 
plant Was introduced, and tlic bole was filled with the 
same kind of soil pressed firmly lotmd ih^* nlant. The 
pllint ivas then shaded from the sun by ]).acing four 
posts, two OTi each side, about four fcHW frmn the plant, 
with the topa inclinai inwards ; and on the tojis of 
tberie awhingS’ were spread, 'ilic aw ning was made 
of the saute material as that employed jbv the Alalays 
ill thatching their hcite, being made of the' leaves of the 
wrsmh folded and tied on laths of the Ncboiig pulni. 
The trees required to be%hadcd for thrf'e or four years, 
and provision was made for sliifting the awnings 
higher and higlicr, to suit the growth of the plants. 
Alioiit eighteen months or tw^o years after the ^ound 
was planted, additional plants were pjaced betwwri tl||^ 
former ones, one for each. 

In 1838 and 1889 a few trees that were fir^t planted 
began to show blopsoms ; gnd in the following year 
certain transplaniations and re-arrangements WTro 
made, to strengthen and improve the vvlnde }jlarilaiion. 
Kvery year a trench about a foot wide by fifti'cn inches 
deep was dog round each tree, at about where Die 


roots tenninaled, — the drop from the extremity of flic 
► branches being taken as the guide, going a little wide 
at first, and digging nearer until the tips of the roots 
were exposed. The earth from the trench was thrown 
on the down-hill side of the tree, so as to iucrcase the 
level, and the treneli was filled up with surface soil 
mixed with burnt earth and manure. 

Dr. Alontgomeric purtihased in 1839 another planta- 
tion, boidcring on ins former one, and of about equal 
size ; it contained about thirty good trees and five or 
aix iilferior ones, about twelve years old,, which were 
in ve.*ry gif)od bearing ; the rest of the ground had been 
also recently planted out ; and there was also a mn>ery 
of young nlants, which served to replace inferior ones 
in "both plantations. From the thirty-five trees of tlie 
new -plantation there were obtained, between June 
1839 and Juno 1840, about cyighteen ihousand nutmegs, 
varying from six hundred to twenty-four hundred in 
each, nionlli, according to the weather. The average, 
takr; the good and bad together, was about five hundred 
nutmegs from each tree. 

The nuts (fur the milmege constitute the nuts of the 
tUT") burst when rijie. They are then plucked by 
Tm*ane of a sharp hook fixed on the end of a long bam- 
boo^ There are many persons, perhaps, who use spice 
to wTioui the fact is not known that wicrre and nutmeg 
are parts the same fruit, iimce being the shtili of tlu; 
nut wJqise kerivd constitutes nutmeg. The fruit ae it 
hangs on the tree has an (‘Xternal envelope of a soft 
pulpy substance, then the shell or mace, and then the 
kernel or nutmeg. In the Spice Islands, whence this 
produce is (diiefly obtaiRcd, the people who (Collect the 
nutmeg- fruit, cut it open, and throw away the pul])y 
substance or external coat. The mace beneath is a 
thick membrane rather than a shell, and is carefully 
taken ofl' and dried. 

But to proceed wdlh the iSingaporc system. The 
mace was rcmovfed with a small (’ircidar gouge, and 
dried in the sun for a day ; hut before it got quite 
hard, it ivas laid between planks covered with linen 
cloth, and ]iresspd flat under a w'ooden screw, so as to 
• keep it in shape, and prevent it from getting broken, 
in packing. It w'as afterwards thoroughly dried in 
tic sun* The nutmegs themselves were dried iu the 
sun until they shook in thefr shells, a period of about 
six or eight days ; and they were Jlicn put into a 
basket and hung in the smok^ of a wooden fire for a 
month or two* When about to* be 8bij>pcd off, Die 
nuts were cracked, and assorted in tlirVt? ])ar<‘els ; the 
first quality consisting of tlio large, plump, and heavy 
nuts; the second, of the small licavy onos; and the 
third, of the shrivelled nuts. 
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THE •YEAR OF THE POFTS. 

" \ No. III. -“5 ^«*rin« Flowers. 

j, / (aT^ lias born oljjrcU'd lo* Milton 
II j lliat in liis * Lyoidas* he orninif rates 

ali “ vernal flowers” ir any oT 

Sp/ if I ibosc which are the offs|Ming: of 
y S Midsummer, and of a still *nion» 

\ ) advanced season. The passage to 
ll jj wliieh the objection applies is the 
;' ii ^ following 

* N’e Vallles liiw, wliPie the niiid wliis- 

])f‘rK risi' 

( )1‘ shi\{U»s, find wanton wIikIa, ami 

• lirouVrs 
On \vln)se fipsli la]» tlo- >\v;til slar 

I s^iaif.ly 

Throw hilher nil y'”»r ijn.iiiit rna- 
nielM 

That on the j;u*. n tin f sto'k the honied 
sliowcr.-!!. 

And jinrjile ;di the ground with ver- 
nal llowem. • 

Bring tr»e lathe ]trirnrui)«' that forsalj^n 
die.s 

'I'he fiiftcil ero'v-tne and j 'ssa- 
iniiio, ' ^ 

The white pmk, anil the jmusy freak’d 
with jet, V. 

1'he glowing viijet, 

II TIjo inLu*k-r<Jse, and the wdl-aKii’d 
I woiKllnne, ^ 

(W I , With nowKlips wan tlial hang tlio pen- 
^ I hive head. 

And every /lower tlia! ijjid eiuhroiderv 


I ij/y 1: fj Bid av.'iinaiituh tdl hi.s heatiiy .<.hed, 

J'E And ilafloddlies fill their cups will* 

'i'o .strow the Itinical hear^i* where 
^1 ( T h\ (.id lies/' • 

r rJv ' ’ ^ htile considcrathm wl!l \ 

ji show' that Milton could |hbliii- >\1 j 
J'J r guish betwfon the floweis of 

spring and the flowers of 
¥ '* 'I’he Siei- 

l ili /w Muse" is to “call 
iill the vales, and hid them 

liithor cast their bolls, 
ftndflowrelsofathou- 
sand hues/’ There 


V 

















were not only to be cast the “ quaint enamclVd eyes** of ception of the passage. After the ** rallic [early] 

“ vernal flowers,’* but “ every flower tliat sad embroidery primrose,*’ we have, ^ 

wears or, in the still clearer language of the origina,' » And tlmt tad flower that etriWe 

manuscript of the poequ “every bud that S0rrow'’3 To write his own woes on the vermeil gmln.’ 

livery w'eana/* The “ vernal flowers” were to indicate hvacinth ihrv satno ar *Mho tnfied ernw ' 

the youth of Lycklas; the flowers of “sorrow’s livery" ' v-2t» u 

were emblems of his untimely death. . The intention 

of Milton is distinctly to l>te traced in bis first con- “ Nej.t add NarciwuB, that still wcqw in vain." 


No. 825. 
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Tl)f*n oonio ll»o mKulbiue,’' ami ‘Him pansy fivakM 
wiih jol.*‘ In the ori(:::ina1 passa«;e “the niiisk-rose*’ 
is not found at all. Milton’s strnvincnls lor the bier 
of Lycidas, wo hold, arc not confined to vernal ihjjvers, 
and th(*refore it is unnecessary to elevate Shaftsperc 
at tl)e expense of Milton: ** While Milton spul the 
i»lher poets had Btriinp; tof^ether in their d(?Rcriptions 
the blossoms of Sprint and llic flowers of Summer, 
Shakspeie has placed in one group those mdy which 
may be found ^in bloom same timo.’'*^ The 

writer alludes to the celebrated passage In the ‘Win- 
ter’s Talc.’ where Perditaf at the summer sheeji-shear- 
ing, bestows the “flowmrs of middle siuiuner” upon 
her guests “of middle age,’* and wishes for “some 
flowers o' the spring” that might become the #“ lime 
of day” of her fairest virgin friends: 

“ O, Proserpiiia, 

For t1i« Howers that, trightod, thou letCsl full 
From Dis’ii wuggoii ! dallodils, , 

That «oiTje b^'lhro the stvallow dares, and t.il;<* 

'I’he winds of Mareh witli hcjuOy ; vi»jlet?, dim. 

But swootcr tlian the lids of Juno's eye*', 

Or Cylliert'a’s hroath; jialc primrosos, 

That (lie unman ied, ere lliey can hdadd 
Bright Phcchiisin hi*! strength, a malady ^ 

Must incident tu maids; uoid oxlips, and 
1’lie crown imperial ; lilies (*f all kinds, 

The flrtwer-de-luee being one ! Ol thesi.' I lai’k. 

To iriuke you garlands of." 

Tliis is indeed poetry found(*d upon the most accu- 
rate observation-' the perh’ct combination of elegance 
ami truth. 

The exquisite slmplii lty of (Jhaueer'g account of his 
love for the daisy may well follow ShakspereV spring- 
garland. ® Rarely could ht* move from hi^ books; no 
game could attract him : hut when the flowers begin 
to spring, 

Farewell my hook and my diwotion.*’ 

Above all the flowers in the mead he loved mobt 

** tliew* (low'iis white and red. 

Such that Tne:i callen Daisies in our town ; 

'^ 1*0 tlifin have 1 so great airccfioii, 

As 1 said erst, wiicn comeii is the May, 

'riiiif in my l)ed (hei(* driweth me no day 
That 1 n’ain up niid walking in the mead 
To see thiM How'i' against the fimin6 spread, 

When it npiiselli early by the morrow ; 

'ibut Idissftil sight sufleuefli all niy sorruu ; 

S() glad am J wluni that I havo ])reseiioe 
Of it, t(i docn it all reverence." 

Chaucov ucleouies the “eye of the day” irhen “the 
month of May is comen.'’ Another true poet, Burjvs, 
has immortalized that solitary numnlain daisy tWkt he 
turned down with his plough on a cold April morning: 

* “ Wee, modest, crimson -tipped fltnvV, 

Thou’s met me in an evd hour; 

For 1 mauti erusli amang the stnure 
Thy slender stem. 

To spare lliee now is past my pow r, 

* Tliuu bonie genu 

Alas ! it’s no thy ladioor sweet, 

The boiiine lark, companion meet ! 

BtMidlng thee ’inang tlie dewy weel! 

W’i’ spivcklM hriMst, ^ 

When upward springing, hlythe, to gieet 

The purpling cast. ^ 

t'liild blew tlie Mttcr-bitiiig north 
tJpoii thy early, bumble birth ; 

Vet cheerfuyy thou glinted foith 

Amid the storm, 

Siiftrco rAr’d aboV(^ the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

p ^ Pattetfon ou the Insects mentioned by Shaks}]tere. 


The nuunting lli)w'rs mir gaiden.^ yield, 
lligb HhelCnng woods ,;ind wa's nuioi shiehi, 

But iliuu, beneatli tlio rariduin biidd 
O* clod or sluuc, 

Adorns tlie hislie stibbb^-tield, 

Unseen, alano. 

There, in Ihy xcanty mantle edad, 

Thy snawy lnwiin sun-ward spiead, 

Tlioii lifts lliy unassuming Wad ^ 

111 humhte guise ; 

Bui now tlio share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies I 

^&lch IS the fate of artless Maid, 

Sweet llow'ret of the rural shade! 

By love's simplicity betray'd 

And giiilclosH trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i* the ciiisl. 

Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On life's njogh ocean luckless stan tl [ 
liiiskdful he to note tlie card r 
* Oi' prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow haul 
And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to sufTeiiug worth is given. 

Who long with wants and wo(‘S ha<» slnr'ii, 

By liutnan^nide or gunning driv- n 
To niis'ry’h biink, 

Till wrench d (d'ev'iy stay hut fleav'u, 

He, ruin'd, sink ! 

Kv’n thou who mourn ’si the DaiK^V faie, 

"j’hat fate is tliiue— no distant date ; 

Sleiultubrs ploiighdiare drives, elate, 

Full on tliy bloom, 

Till, crush'd benenlU tlie furrow’s we(,';hl, 

Shull be tliy doom !" 

This isa hoauliful Rpccinicn of Ibat uootit al jiowi r 
which BOtfs analopjics in the naluuil and moral world, 
such as present thcmBclves to cvciy native mind, 
but which few have the abiiily to Iranslale imo tin* 
Jj\|iguaf^e uhich all feel and luidersland. 

Houkjit Hkiuuck is, in liis quaint way, a mristtn of 
f,thisarl:— 

Fair DatTadils, we weep to b( e 
Vou lia^to away so soon; 

As yet, the early rismg sun 
Has not attain'd his riuoii. 

Stay, slay, 

(t Until ahf^ hasting day 

Has run 

^ But to the even-iinrig ; 

And, having jway'd together, wr 
W ill go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a grtuvih to meet decay. 

Aft you, or any thing. 

We die 

As your hours do, and diy 
Away, 

Like to the summer's raiu ; 

Or as the pearls of mi.niing's dew, 

Ne’er to be found again.” 

llr.UKin:. 

Flowers and love are naturally associated. B vlm ; 
thus sings of the violet : -- 

Sweet violel^ T.i0vc*8 {laradifti^ that spicad 

Tour graciotH odours, which you couched bear 
Within your jialie faces, 

Upon ibe gentle wing of some calm-brealhing wind, 

That playe amidst, tin* plain. 

If by the favour of ]>ropitl();L^ trials yon gain 
Such grace as iu my ladle's bosom place to.hudi 
Be proud to touch those places 1 
And when her warmth your moisture forth doth wear, 
Whereby ber dainty jiarU are sweetly fedi 
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Vour honour* of the flowrie mead* I pray, 

Von pretty ilaughtei;* uf (lie cAith and anU) 

With mild and sweetly hrcathiiij; straight dt*p1ny 
My hitter .sighs, tliat have my heart undone!” 

Dijvvto.v lia^ a Jove bimih* for the? small flown 
1-111,'titi;; Us “ IVo''Uy prison — 

All ns the hungry wintei-starved niitli, 

Wlo’ie bU^ hy nnVive lahouri^ towards her hirth, 
the* day ii]ion the dark wt'ild eroeps. 

One hlosBikin forth after another jieeps, 

Till the sniatl tlf^wri, wliose root is now iinbotind, 
fiois fioiii the frosty prison of tlic ground, ^ 

Spreuliiig thr leavfjs unto the ])(>wcrfu] noon, 

DetA'd in fresh r.ohmrs, .smiles tip.>ii the sun. • 

Never niiijniet rare lodge in that breast 
Wlwiv hut on'‘ thought of Hosaiiiuiid did rc;s1.'’ 


N« 


Star* they arc, whcivln wc lead our history, 

A* astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not BO wrapped about with aweful mystery, 
Like the bnrniiig stars which they hehtld. 

^Vonderous truths, and maniAihl as woiidcrnua, 
I Cwod hath written in those staii jiliovej 
But not less in fho briglil tlowereiH iindei us 
Stands the icvt-lation of his love* 


Bright and glorious is that revelation ' 

Written all over titift groat woild of oi'is ; 
Makinj^ evident onr own creafion, • 

Jn these star* of earth -fliese golden fl>wots. 

And the T’oef, faithful atid fat -seeing* 

Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a pait 
KH the aelf-same, iinivei'ial b<‘ing* 

Which is throlibing in his brain and heart. 


But lh(’R‘ arf^lciftipr feelings assoitiated with flowers, 
in some poeiicvil niiiids, rises into dcvolioi) to 
iltr (ireiit^ Source of all beauty and joy. Never wcie 
.S))riii|;-fto\vcia the parents of holier thoughts than aie 
ioiind in this poem of Hkrukut : — • 

“ How fresh, O I^ord, Imw' Bwvi't clean 
Are Ihy rotiiina! ev n a'^ ihc llow'rs in spring; 

To which,' bc^^df•s their own deinean, 

The lute-past JVo.il.s tributes <»f })let^nre bring. 

(nit f molts OAvay like'etnow in May; • 

As if there were no such <u))d tiling. 

Who would hiive thought my sliiivcrd ifeart 
f’onld h.ive recover'd gieennovss? It was gon»' 

(vbilte under ground, as tlow'is depart 
T\> s. e tli*‘ir nu'tlier-irot, when llu*y have hhnvn ; 

Whore they, together, all tlie hard weather, 

Jhfid to 'Aw world, keep house unknown. 

1 lipse uie fliy wondi rs, Loul of powei * 

Kdlin/ and ijniek nlng, bringing down ti» hell, 

And lip to heaven, in an hour; 

Al 'iking a rhimlng of a pa.ssing-he11. 

e say uaflss, * 'I his, or tliat, is ,* 

Thy word la all : if we eouhl .spell. 

Oh, that 1 once ]i,Lit eluaiigirig were; 

Fast ill thy Paradise, wliero no flow r can wilhei^! 

Many a spiing I .shoot fair, ^ 
f)li ling al lieav’ii, glowing and groaning (hilhei : 

Noi (lolh^ny flower wmiiI a spring show'i : 

Mv suissukI 1 joining together. 

But, M'liilc I grow ill a straight line 
uS'iill npwanls bent, as if heav'iiiiviire niineo’rn, 

Thy anger eoines, and I Jei liiie. 

W I lilt liosi to that ? Vihat pole is not the /.one 
AVhire all tilings Inirti, wlieti tiiou dost turn, 

Anti the least frown of thine is shown ? 

• 

And now jn ago I bid again : 

.Aftf'i so many deaths 1 live and wiito : 

I once iiioio smell fho dew and rain ; 

.'\ii<l reT'sh vcisiug. C) my onely light, 

It cannot be that I am he. 

On wliom thy tom])est.H foil all niglit ! 

These are Ihy wonders, Lord of love! 

To make us see llial, we are but flow’ra that gliilo 
Wbie.li w'hen we once can find and prove, 

'riion bast a garden for ns wbeioto bide; 

Who would he move, swelling thiough store 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride.*’ 

Hgbukrt. 

By the side of our old port <)f the English Church 
may we worthily plat'r the devotional poem on Flowers 
of a Tranaallanlic hard, whom we have quoted in our 
last paper, Longfellow : 

“ Sjiakc full w^ell, in biji^iiage quaint and olden, 

Dnesivlio dwellcth by the caslh'd Rhine, 

When fip callctl the flowois, so blue and golden, 

Stars, that jn eai ill’s firmament do shine. 


Gorgeous flowerets in llie .sunUght i<hii>ing ; 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye uf day, 

Tiismiibaii leaves, with soft and silver linin./, 

Buds ihaf open only to ileca y ; 

Biilliaiit hopes, all woven in gorgrous tis'.iies, 

Flaunting gaily in tli*.* golilcn light ; 

Barge desires, with most imeeitain tissscs,' 

^ Tender wishes, blossuniiiig at night ! 

These in flowois and men are more than .set tuiag ; 

Workings are they of the self-same powers, 

Wiiitdi the Poet, in no itlle tb earning, 

Seeth in himself, and in the flowers. 

Kroryvvln*re about ns are they glowing, 

Some like stars, to fell us Spring is bom : 

Otliors, their hlnc eyes with tears o'oillovvmg, 

Stand like Uiitb amid the golden corn ; 

‘ t 

I Not alone in Spiing's annul ial healing, * 

I Aiartii Snrnmcv’s green-fuibhwoned field, 

j But in arms of brave old Autumn's wearing, 

I In the centre ol his brazen shield : 

1 

Not alone in meadows and green allev'i, 

I ‘On the mountain top, and by the brink 

' Of sctpiestered pools in woodland valleys, 

j Where the slaves of Nature p*toop to drink ; 

; Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

• Ni»f on graves of bird arnl beast aloio*, 

I Bnl on oh! C^atheduils, high and lioiuy 

1 On the tomb of heroes, ciuvcd in stone ; 

! In the cottage of the rudest peauan^, 

j In aiK’Cbtial lumses, whose crumbling fuwets, 

i Speaking of the Past unto the jhesent. 

Tells us of the ancient Ciainc* of Flower* ; 

In ii\i ])laces. then, nod in oil seasoni, 

Flowers expand tlieir light and souPlike \vin;^s, 
•Teaching u«!, hy inus! persuasive reasons, 

Ilow akin they arc 1u human thing*. 

Ami with ctiihMike, credulous ajTection • 

Wc behold Iheir tcmler buds cx]iand; 

Fimblcni^ of onr own great rcsuiTcction, 

Knibleins of the bright hikI better Iamb ’ 

Go then inlu the fiolds when t^e snow molts and tlie 
earth is unbound. Pry inbi the hedg^es for the first 
Primrose ; see if there be a Daisy nestling in the short 
pass; lo<ik lor the little Celandine that Wordsworth 
lias glorified 

Fire a leaf i* on llie misli, 

In tlic time before the Thni6.li 
Ha* a thought about it* ne.st. 

Thou will come wdth half a ( all, 

Spreading nut thy glossy brciuit 
u cartdess Prodigal ; 

Telling tale* about the aim, * 

M'lieu v.'c ’ve little warmth, or non''.” 
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BALLO DEGLl ORSI, OR.BEATi-DANCJNG, 
AT ROME. 

With a few melancholy exceptions, limited almost en- 
tirely, we believe, to what are technically called 
Caravan bears, or Show or Fair bears — all our mem- 
bers of the xirsine family are now confined to our vari- 
ous zoological gardens. Bores he may yet ^meet in 
abundance : but a man may now walk everj* day in the 
year from Whitechapel Church to Charing Cross, and 
back from the Cross to theChurcIi, without the remot- 
est chan<!e of meeting with a bear, either w'alking or 
dancing. We arc men of the last century, and belong 
not to iVeic but to Old England (and to us it must be 
Old England or no England at all) ; and we can well 
remember the time when dancing bears were a com- 
mon sight in the streets of London, and when they 
shared the popularity and glory of oiu more than Baby- 
lon, in about an equal degree with Punch — whom a 
utilitarian and timid age, and a In^arlless legislature, 
have in vain endeavoured to put down, as a nuisance 
that caused stopples, and frightened horses, and made 
tumble out of tneir saddles bad riders, who never ought 
to have been in them. 

The bears that danced in London in the tpnc of our 
childhood (the happiness and excitement of whicli 
happy season owed whole elements to the exhibition) 
were didcreet, well-tutored, well-mannered bears ; and 
their leaders were of that gentle and gentlemanly kind | 
lbat\>ne of the guesta of Tony Lumkin. Esq., at the 
7’hree Jolly Pigeons, had in his mind’s eye when he 
said — What though a man does lead dancing bears 
about the country, that’s no reason why lie sbouldirt be 
a gentleman.*’ They ,were mostly black-eyed, black- 
haired, picturesque Italians, from the ridges of the 
Apennines, or gentle Savoyards from the declivities of 
tliO'Alps. They made their bears dance to pleasant 
and pastoral music — to the pipe and taboi ; and it 
seems to us that w'e have never heard, in England, the 
true legitimate tabor since the days when wc saw a 
hugeous brown bear dancing to it in the City Road. 
In Italy, at a much more recent period, we have heard 
the sounds produced by that happy combination of 
slick and sheep-skiri^ but even there it was in con- 
junction with au, interesting member of the hirsute 
•hear family^ who was cutting cajiers in the Campo 
Vacciuo, or Foi'um of ancient Rome, which — so fleets 
,thQ glory of the world J— is now little else than a cattle- 


market. In dur 'mind the pipe and tabor and the bear 
are inseparably connected ; wc can never figure the 
image of th^ quadruped without seeing and hearing 
the tu'o moat antique and primitive instriiinents to 
which his fore-bears lifted their hind legs, when 
George the Third was king regnant of these realms. 
Why are the sounds of pi}>e and tabor he^^rd no more? 
Were we to chance to bear them of a sudden in some 
great thoroughfare, we should certainly turn round into 
some side street (one of those streets which Punch 
takes possession of to make people happy without 
dread of the police or an indictmcnt„for nuisauco) in 
the entire expectation of seeing a bear dance. To us 
tlywe dancing bears were, and for that matter still are, 
full of fun and of terror, of laughter and of awe. It 
^was an exhibition whercin^the sublime and ridiculous 
were not separated by even the single step, but where 
they met hand-in-hand and reigned conjointly; and 
absolute was the dominion of either in turns— each 
rei? 4 n being a tyranny whilst it lasted. The monster 
frisked and gambolled in the most grotesque manner, 
the leader occasionally touching him in his notlifer or 
nioic fleshy parts with a little goad. We hope the 
p^nt of the goad was not tod* sharp. Wc think it was 
not and never could haVe been, for those bear-leaders 
were so gentle and so funny themselves- And how 
could they have been otherwise leading a life of pipe 
I and tabor and dance? And when the slender goad 
touched the bear, and the pipe played out more shrilly, 
and the rat-tat-tat of the tabor went quicker, how did 
the heavy gentleman in the rough brown coat, with a 
rope to his snout, lump and caper round the little circle 
of which the leader and chiei was the centre and the 
happy laughing spectators the edges! Was there ever 
anything so cumbersome as the bear’s lightness or so 
solemn as his frisks? The obese German tbat went to 
Paris late in life for a French education, and that 
danced on a drawing-room table— pour se faire vtf (to 
make himself lively) was but a type of Inis dancing 
bear. There was or is no equivalent for him except 
the dull matter-of-fact man that tried or tries to be 
witty, or the punster that puns with a solemn immova- 
ble face. And then for the terrible, that highest part 
of the sublime. When the bear had done dancing he 
stalked round the circle— bciflfe^ still on his hin4 legs- ■ 
with a little tin dish in his mouth, to collectpthe coiitri- 
butians of the spectators ; and he would come close up 
to you, breathing and pufifing in your* face, and wnen 
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halfpennies or pennies rattled into the dish he would serious studies and high official duties with investi- 
growl a complacent ^rowl, and would make a most die- gating the characters and habits of various four-footed 
mal and terrific noise, expressive of his disappoint- and four-handed animals, and whose conversation, 
ment when the coin fell short or was slow in coming. nefW^r 

At the time we speak of, as being part and parcel of \ “ tuned one key, 

our own experience, bruin’s fore-paws reached much Rarjon cb«ice, race, horse, mare, fair, bear, and monkey,’”®* 

higher than our head ; and in our eyw his proportions related a very striking anecdote to illustrate the habits 
were altogether flionstrous and gigantic. Doctor of a bruin and the spirit of philosophical inquiry that 
Bucklami may bury his fossil bortes ; his monsters of was in a certwn jacko. This bear and monkey were 
flood and field are pigmies to us now, to what the bear felloW-passc^igcrs on Board of ship, oi rather they 
was then. And then the true nursery stories we knew were kept voyage after vo^ge on Doard of a man-of- 
about bears and their doings, and tneir^never- to-be- war to amuse the sailors when they were home-sick or 
satisfied voracity ! How many mariners did we know otherwise out of spirits. Being of the sluggish nature 
of, that had been eaten on the loiwly shoi e by bfown of his race, the bear u'ould lie for whole hours together 
bears, or on icebergs or in whaliiig-boaUi by white upon* deck, sleeping or dozing in the shadow of the 
bears ? As for the dark old niaju with a long tail and a bulwark neatest the sun ; and as he slept or dozed lie 
wide hag that came to carry off naughty children, would frequently pass his paw over his closed eyes, or 
W(C had ccased^to believe in lum,for we bi^ never seen twitch it up or down hia rough face. This was care- 
him with our waking t'yes, or heard him with our fully ol^crved by the monkey, whose post, for the 
waking "ears i but the^ hear wc had seen many a time most part, w'as in the shrouds or up in the tops 
and ofi(3n ; we had even touched Ins rough coat to- (whither he was often driven by the sailors for some 
wards tliat part which is farthest from the mouth, and mischievous prank or other, or by the younger raid- 
when his mouth was in another direction and his head shipmen, who are apt to be rather more mischievous 
lield tightly up by that most fearless and wondrous of than monkeys), whence he had a fine bird’s-eye view 
men, the bear-ward or leader ; and ^ for his voice, had w^e of all that was doing upon deck. One dav jacko was 
not heard the bdkr growl, and roat? ayd grunt, and yell ? seen to descend from the tops, creep q\jictly up to the 
Many a time have we wakened from ouT sleep, wlien a bear, and open one of his eyes, into whii h he pecqied 
foot perchance had got beyond the wa^n, protecting with a very inquisitive and knowing look. As there 
bed-clothes, and fancied that the cold nose of a hungry was a standing feud between the two, ()r as the mon- 
bear was close to us. These were visionary terrors, key’s chief occupation consisted of teasing the bear, 
but they came from what tve had seen and heard when the thing at first attracted no extraordinary degree of 
awake. In this philosophic age no child feels such a attention. But when it was seen day after day tliai 
night dread qf an ichtbyosaurns : he has never soon the jacko d^d the same thing, and was much excited when- 
inonstcr in the flesh, and (which is very comforting), ever the b(^r passed his paw over his drearr/y eyes, or 
never will see it. The dancing bear w^as muzzled, was uneasy*n nis sleep, liie captain and the surgeon 
and was held by a strong rope ; but the ponderous began to consider of it, and, being by birth Scotchmen 
strength of the muzzle spoke of the terrible strength and consef|Ucatly metaphysicians, they soon came to 
that was in the» bear’s jaws and of ihe^ necessity of the conclusion that the monkey lifted up the bear’s 
putting an iron stopper upon hia appetite and man- eyelids ’and peeped into his eyes — to see what he was 
eatingpropensities. 'rerrible, in short) was the dancing dreaming 

bear of our childish days ; terrible was he anjjl funny, For all that we know to the contrary, dancing bears 
and the more terrible ffoir^ bedng so droll. Let metas may have become as rare a sight in the streets of 
physicians say what they will, children have a strong Rome as they arc in the streets of London. But when 
sense of the force of contrast, and let those who doubt we first knew the Eternal City (we speak of rather 
it see them take sugar first and senna afterwards, and more than a quarter of a century ago), it was not so. 
then sugar ^ter that. Generally, but not always, the One or two dancing bears were then to be seen every 
dancing bear was accompanied by a monkey or a common working-day of the week, and more on Sun- 
dandlng dog, or a leash of monkayS. [We believe that days and Saints’ djy^s, and other high festivals. Punch 
the legitimate bear drama was a monologue, and severely loo at that time flourished amazingly in the city of 
repudiated the adjunct of dogs and monkeys.] We the Caesars. You could not walk from the Piazza di 
confess we loved to see the monkey with the bear ; the S|)agna tc#St* Peter’s, or the Vatican, or the Coliseum, 
light roguery af the one showed on so tvell by the side or the Capitol, without hearing his shrill crowing 
of the heavy pranks of the other— the force of contrast voic?. This made a considerate friend and countryman 
could no further go. At times the monkey would of ours say to another traveller who was complaining 
danco a pas seul on the shoulders of the bear; at other of the dearth of amusements, or lamenting that afier 
times be would with many antics and grimaces hunt one had seen the ancient buildings and churches and 
the bear’s head for that little creature which has been the galleries of pictures and statues, Boiiie was rather 
too exclusively described as being familiar to man. At a dull place — My dear fellow, have wo not dancing 
other seasons the bear would stretch himself at his bears ? Have we not Punch ? Then how can you be 
full length upon the ground, and shut his eyes as if he dull here? • ^ 

were fast asleep, or even stone dead ; and thereupon The leaders or bear-w'ards that we were acquainted 
jacko would dance upon his body from snout to tail, with at Rome and in other aiicicnt and venerable cities 
playing all manner of tricks and taking all sorts of of Italy came chiefly from the most mountainous 
liberties with the great monster, indeed to the cmening I’cgions of the Duchy of Parma. In an early part of 
of his heavy eyelids with his imprtinent little fingers, tlf^ * Penny Magazine* wi; have given some account of 
To this last trick the monkey tribe in -their intercourse tbis/jountry and of its primitive and wandering inha- 
with the bear family are said to be particularly ad- bitanls.J In the same paper we have also described 
dieted. We mention the fact as sugg^tive of reflection « Epistle fwmi W. S, H., at Brighton, to the Right Honourable 
and experiment to zoologists, idealogists, and other jflookham Frere, in Malta. « 
philosophers. Our own dear and inj^nioua and very ^ gome variations to thi^ good ston* we beg to refer our 
learned# friend, the latcf^W. S. R., Esq., who was bow- reader to ^Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club,’ or, 
bearer to wie sovereign for the New Foresti and as * Anecdotes of Monkeys,’ a little book which will umch amuse 
such was sworn to be of good and kindly behaviour to him if he can only (hid a copy of it. 

all her majesty^ wild beas/s, who relieved his more i Penny Mag. Vol. ii. ist Series. . • 
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th<? Provcditori, or the men of capital who provide the 
nionkeya. bears, or other animals for their poorer and 
l>eraiiibulatii^ roiintrymen, as well as the (tiirious co- 
opeiatioii of capital or labour which is, or \VR|^ot 
uncommon amongst these mountaineers and sho^ien. 
Wo have there sliown that four of these poor rfllows 
would buy one boar among them, and hold the pro- 
perty on the tenure of what they called “a paw 
a-pioce** (una /.aitipa j)er iino) : and how two of them, 
leading the bear from country*^ country, and showing 
it together, would divide tj[ie profits equally, and then 
save or remit given proportit)ns of the profits to the 
two CO proprietors who had stayed quietly at home, and 
who liad contributed capital, but no labour. Wc have 
also given to fame ibc name and character of Rossi of 
Compiano, one of the greatest speculators in the bear 
and monkey line, who, after wandering throngli the 
world on foot, acquired much money, became a consi- 
derable lauded proprietor in his native Apeun^ies, and 
imported his wild animals direct from Africa. When 
we wrote that notice — twelve years ago— the great 
Rossi of Compiano was flourishing in bis alHuence, 
and wc believe that Jio is slill living, though he has 
long ceased to attend his beasts, or (in the phraseology 
of his coimlryinen) to go about the world with the 
comedy.*'* 

[To 1)0 coutiuui<.] 


M IJSCAU DINE, 

A RI MAUKABLR DI.SrASR IN SlLKW^ORlClS 

It is well known that in many parts of the south of 
Franco, and in tho noith of Italy, the silk^wrm is 
cxlimsivel^' rearod, and (Hinstitutes one of the chief 
sources of industry and prosperity to the people. The 
mode of iretUmeuL is briefly this : - -When tlic eggs are 
beginning to be hatched, shccfts of paper, pierced w ith 
small holes, are laid upon them, and through these 
holes the worms creep, thus extricating themselves the 
more easily from the eggs, and arrivitig at a supply of 
mulberry leaves, which are placed above. They are 
then transferred to liurdles formed of roods, which are 
arranged one above the other, in the manner of shelves : 
hut in order to economise space, these shelves are often 
))laced so close togctlier as to iiuUice disease among 
the silkworms. 'Fhe iusccts pass the whole period of 
tlieir larva state on these sliclves, undergoing the 
changes of the skin, four in number, which, with the 
jorpor that precede.^, and tho increased appetite which 
follow's each change, are w'cll knowm to all who have 
kept these insects. * 

The larva state of the silkworm lasts about thirty- 
four days. At the end of this time the French peasants 
prepare small twigs of heath and other plants, and 
hang^hciu over llie shelves. The worms cease to cal, 
and raise themselves up in search of a place in which 
to spin their cocoon. They readily attach themselves 
to the plants, an«| in four days have completely on- 
dosed thcinaelvcs in tlieir respective balls of silk. 
With the iiianagemeut of these co^'Oous we have no 
present concern ; our object being to exhibit the 
sources of disease arising out of iniprop(?r Iveaiment. 

Silkworms arc subject to many diseases, which are 
for the most part produced by tliat ignorance of 
the conditions nct'csaavy to the pnjservation of hcalta 
(wlictlirr in human hdugs or in silkivormsj wluch 
prevails to so lamcntHble'an e.%tcnl in the abodes of 
]>overty in all conuuics. Count Dandolo states that, 

* Th<>:c simple people of the Ajieimincf give flic elevated 
iiJiTiie of rommfy thie gaTuholn of monkeye and the dancing of 
fears. It ulotiHSt fh<' only rfimeily tl'-ry know, for even Ihinch 
jnd his aile atr in tlitju vny wild uad very potit 

legions. , ’ ; 
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for the most part, the rooms appropriated to rearing 
silk-ivorms among the tctiaxite, farmers, and common 
cultivators of France and Italy have very much the 
appearance of catacombs. ♦* I have found,'’ he says, 
“ on entering the rooms in which these insects wen.^ 
reared, that they were damp, ill-lighted by lamps fed 
with rancid oil, the air corrupt and stagnant to a do- 
gree that impeded respiration; the disagreeable efflu- 
via aitemplcd to be disguised by aromatics ; th»*wdckors 
too close logetiier, and covered with fermenting litter, 
upon wliich the silkwonns were pining. The air w^as 
never renewed except by the breaches which time had 
made in the doors and windows ; and w'hat made this 
the more deplorable w^as the knowledge of the effect 
produced on the persons who attended to these insects. 
However healthy they; might ha\e been when they 
entered on the employment, they soon experienced a 
melancholy change : their voices became hollow ; thqir 
(complexions pallid ; their health was in fact destroyed, 
so that they appeared as if issuing from the tomb, or 
recovering from some dreadful illness.'* * 

In addition h) the general weak and sii kly state of 
Uic worms consequdlU on the absence of fresh air and 
the natural light of day, two active diseases are engen- 
dered : the one called the jaundice, in consequence of 
the yellow colour it f reduces on its victims; the other, 
muscardine, because the body of the dead worm n^- 
senihlrs exTtain sugar-plums manufactured in Pro- 
vence, and called by tiiat name. In Italy this laticr 
diseasc is known by the names calciuOy calcinetto, and 
cairuiarcio, all of which nd’er to the chalky appearance 
of the insect after death. IVIuseardine "is by far tlic 
more formidable of Ihcsc diseases, including in its 
ravages, at certain periods, the establishments of tiu* 
careful, as well as of the careless rearers of silkworms, 
aii(l defying for a long lime the inquiries of Bcirntitic 
men, who sought to ascertain the real nature of this 
remaikabk^ malady. 

There is no record of the period when this disease 
fir^t began to display itself; but it has been for many 
years the scourge of the silkworm districts of Italy 
the south of France. No sooner did it appear iu 
any quarter than it extended its ravages ivith ic:nful 
rapidity among the worms of a whole village, and often 
of a whole district; and what was still more unfor- 
tunate, it usually appeared just at the period when the 
worms liad consumed the whole stock of mulbeiry 
leaves, and ivere profiiw ing to spin their cocoons. «The 
evil at length became so manifest as to excite the atten- 
tion of the French govermnent. In the year 180G a 
comm!sr.:>n of inquiry was issued ; and on two or lliiec* 
subsequent occasions the Royal Acaden\y of Sciences 
of Paris directed certain naturalists to inquire into th(‘ 
circumstances of this malady, and to suggest, if pos- 
sible, a remedy. 

None of these inquiries seem to have led to any very 
important results, chiefly owing to the diliiiiulty of 
ascertaining the real nature of llu^ disease ; when, in 
the year 1835, Dr. Bassi of Lodi announced that Mus- 
eardinc w^as due to the formation of a minute crypto- 
gamous plant, or, popularly sneaking, a mtmldiness, in 
the interior of tlic body of the silkworm. This an- 
nouncement W'as received ivilh extreme surprise : Dr. 
Bassi’s statement was scarcely believed. That an ani- 
mal endowed with life and activity (for it is at the 
very time when the worm appears to be most vigorous 
that it is attacked) should furnish nulriment tci a 
gctable substance ; or that there should he, as it were, 
a conflict between a vegeiablc and an animal, in which 
the latter should yield to tlie former, seemed indeed 
past belief. •< 

Soon after this announcement was made, Audouin, 
the celebrated naturalist, and editor of the zoologicHl 
series of the ‘ Annales de»^,SLicncc:j Naturclles’ (from 
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i-evonil of !]ir yohiiiica of \vliic*h many of the following' 
<lr(ails are derived), (ioiireiving tliat so extraordinary a 
ease of imrnsithm, as he calls it, inerite<l the notice of 
the naturalist instituted a series of experiments on the 
Biihject. His inquirii'S were rouinienerd on the 2lst 
*)f June, 183(5. lies obtained a rhiysalis which bad died 
of muscardine, and found the whole surface entirely 
covered with a while floury efflorescence, one of the 
most obyous characters of the malady. Ilo also pro* 
cured upwards of one hundred worms belonging (o a 
\cry fine variety called *SVwo, which had be(*n hatched 
at Paris on the 28th of the preceding month. The 
first individuals o])ciatcd U}ion were Aonsequcrilly 
twenty-four days old ; they had cast their skins tiiree 
times, and were about to chunge tliein for the fourth and 
jast lime. 

It was now to be seen whether he.tUhy worms could 
be inoculated twirli the disease; and if so, whether 
they were equally liable to infection in the three stages 
of caterpillar, chrysalis, and butterfly. Also, whether 
the vegetable^ parasite appearetl onjy dfter the death 
of the insect; or whether it vegetated W'itliin the body 
of the living animal. In the latfer case the organic 
changes induced would be matter of interesting in- 
quiry. It w'as also to he ascertained under what cir- 
cumstances the parasite appeared«on tlic l>ody of the 
n oun, and what were the charaetdi’a %( this strange 
Mrgetalion. 

On the 2 1st of June, at five o'clock, the \hmnometer 
indicating 79'' Fahr., M. Audouln cummcnced his ex- 
periments on ten silkworms. They were lively and 
vigorous, and about fifteen or sixteen lines long. By 
means of a needle a minute puncture was made in the 
Fide of each vl'orm, so carefully as not to injure any 
( ^sential organ. A small pot lion of a limpid yellow 
liquid escaped, and a minuie quantity of tile white sub- 
staiu^e from the diseased wenm was introdmfed uiufcr 
the skin of other worms. These worms appeared agi- 
tated during five or six niitiules, and then resumed 
ilicir food as if nothing had happened, 'rhe no^t 
iiioi tiing the wound was indicated only by a small 
hl;ud< During the day those insects apjf'cared U)^ 

lu‘ as lively and well as tcn^ithers wijich had not been 
umculated, but were placed umler precisely the same 
ciicuinstHnce.s rcM>ect to t«?m]jeratiire, food, &c. 
On the 23rd and 24lhof June they all prepared to cast 
their skins, and remained immovable, without taking 
any Food. On the 25th they had all c'ast iJieir skins, 
and on the following day they took tlieir food as usual, 
the inoculated worms be/ngeveu more voracious ths^ri 
the others. 

Thus, during five days after being inoculated, these 
worms exhibitecl no external cliange : their skins were 
sleek and wliitc, and their bodies pluinp; in short 
their general appearance was perfectly healthy. But 
on the 27ih, at 5 o’<jlock a m., nine of them w^re struck 
with paralysis ; the anterior portion of the body was 
elevated ; they remained immovable, somewhat in the 
attitude which is observed when they prepare to cast 
their skins. Food w'hs offered to them, but nothing 
seeinedVapable of disturbing them from this slate of 
somnolency. On tlie 28th, at 4 a.m., they were dead. 
'J'hcir bodies were soft and flattened in certain places : 
the teguments were wholly or partly of a pale violet 
red, but this colour appeared deeper and was even of a 
brownish red around the part puncturcvl. On the 2Utli 
ttm bodies had a furrowed, or in G^me cws a twisted 
appearanctN and were much diminished in hulk. On 
the 30lh a light white efflorescence appeared on the 
upper part of the bodies, and generally near the place 
of Inoculation. At the aafine time the respiratory ori- 
fices were ^led with this powder, as it appeared to he. 
In the course of three days Ute bodies were entirely 
covered with it. * , 


The results of this expoi imont n:ay be thus summed 
up: — six days after the mocukition of ten worms nine 
ol them appeared sick ; and ecvou days after inocula- 
tic>i they were dead. The om* that escaped, togelh(?r 
witnlhe ten individuals nut iimculiited, changed into 
nympfis ami butterflies, as UFual. Ji was likewise? 
found that the inoculation of the nympli and i^erfect 
insect w'as followed by death about tlie fiiili day. and it 
appeared probable that even the eggs might be infected 
with the germs of musodrdiiie. In another artich* will 
be stated thd particulars (»f several rcmalkabie experi- 
ments which determined trte nature of this singular 
malady. 

fT(» 1)1} contiuiioil.] 

j 

ON MOUNfAIN ECHOES. 

To those who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the mou/ilain scenery of our own and the sister island, 
it will nrobahiy give a new idea of the sources of de- 
light wnich such scenes iiresent to describe the en- 
chanting effect of mountain echoes, and th(? way in 
wJiich such eclioes are developed for the pleasure and 
astonishment of* travellers. 

•There are many natural sounds, siudi as tlic rushing 
of streams and cataracts, the .screaming of wihl-fowf, 
&c., which greatly enhance the enjoyment of mountain 
scenery. Some of these sounds are 

— — InliarmoDioiis in tlicmsclvos ami liai>l!, 

Vet heard in Bcenes wliere peace lor ever rei>;iisi; 

And only there, please highly for their sake.’' 

But there are occasionally heard the? softer voices of 
cchoe?3 ^’everberating from hill to hill, amj adding 
greatly to tJie pleasing impiTssions conveyed by the 
scene. 

In situations favourable to tlie production of ecboos 
it is now the common practice to elicit them by means 
of the ppiverful yet melodious notes of the key-bugle. 
Parties of buglemen accoinjmiy travellers through the 
rich and varied scenery of the Lakes of Killarney, and 
are particularly ha])py"in awakening the echoes" of the? 
cliffs and mountains around. 

A description t)f tlie etfeets thus produced cannot 
fail to interest cur readers, and accordingly we select 
one from the report of a judicious and scientific car- 
ivitnf‘ss of the phenomenon, the Bev. W. Scoreshy. 

“In the Chip of Dunioe i,lhe wihl and eelebiated pass 
between Tonne's Mountain and Maegiiillcy Cuddy's 
Jlecks) the Btalions for iniisieHl echoes are various and 
interesting ; hut in front of the remarkable cliff called 
the ‘ Eagles Nest,’ which is washed by tlic river eom- 
muni45ating between the Upper and Lower l.akes of 
Killarney, the repercussion of sound is of the most 
striking and extraordinary description. 'J'hc manner 
in which it is elicited is twofold— by the use of a ’gun 
and of the bugle. The jdaee select(?d for the opera- 
tions has been dclcnnined by innumerable experi- 
mcnls; and to any one acquainted with the principles 
of acoustics it is, at once evident, that it affords a com- 
bination of favourable cinnimstanees. Tlie cliff is of a 
peculiar form and vertical posiiioii, and is admirably 
calculated for the repercussion of souml. The gunner 
and biiglenian are stationed on the opposite shore for 
tlis jmrpose of giving the primary sound ; the smooth 
and sheltered surface of the intervening water being 
w'ell^daptcd for conducting the reverberations. The 
auditors are also on the opposite sliore at a short dis- 
tance from the bugleman, at a ])laee eaWed the ‘ Sta- 
tion of Audience.'; At this spot tlie nmst happy com- 
binations of the direct and the refbected sounds are 
obtained 4 

“The surface whence the pi incipal echoes are de* 
rived is a vock of a pyramidal form, rising almost per«i 
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pqndicularly from Ibe verge of the Btream to the 
height of from twelve to thirteen hundred feet. The 
base is covered with wood, which, from its general 
evenness of surface, quicknesB of repose, and elaa^|jfity 
of foliage, may ]K)ssibly reflect and modulate, ifSesid 
of absorbing, the impressions received from thep,ir by 
the action of the gun and tlie bugle. A slight conca- 
vity was observed in the surface of the rock immedi- 
ately above the thickest of the wood, by which a con- 
centration of the returning dound might possibly be 
produced, * * 

“ When the gun is fired,^the echoes, being given from 
a variety of surfaces on the cliff called the Eaglets 
Nest, and more remotely from the distant faces of the 
majestic mountains ‘ Mangerton’ and ‘Turk,* pijoduce 
not only a return of the sound of the oxplosioTi with 
startling violence, but a protracted reverberation, con- 
tinning lot a space of nearly thirty seconds, so as to be 
usually compared, and that without extravagance, to a 
peal of thuuder or the discharge of a train of hiiillcry. 
Jlut the result of this experiment, which is more asto- 
nishing than pleasing, is too common in mountainous 
countries to justify any more particular description. 
Not so, however, the effect of the bugle. The first 
sound consists of one or two liauid notes of a simple 
air, resolving itself into a swelling burst of sweetly 
blending harmonies, in a mannu' altogether novel and 
cnclianting.'’ Mr. Scoresby states, that on the first 
burst of harmony he was lost in amazement on account 
of its singular richness and perfection ; but the chief 
proyierlies of sound to wlihdi the phenomena were to 
be referred soon became evident ; and these appeared 
simply to be its repercussion from suitable reflecting 
objects, ^nd its progression through the air, Uy which 
the intervals oetween the direct and the rejected toners 
of the bugle arc occasioned. Assuming the distance 
of tlie huglenian, from the Station of Audience, to be 
one thousand feet, the distance of the printdpal reflect- 
ing surface on the Eagle's Nest from the same station 
fifteen hundred feet, and the reflecting suiface from 
the biiglcman one thousand feet; then reckoning the 
vclocjtyof sound, in round numbers, at a thousand 
feet in a second of time, we perceive that while the 
direct sound requires one second for its transinissiori, 
the reflected sound, having to travel liXK)-l-l5lK) feel, 
must require about two seconds and a half before the 
same note readies the audience, occasioning an int(.*rval 
of a second and a half. Htnice if an air in crotchets 
WTre played in which the semibreve should occupy a 
second and a half of lime, then the third crotcnct 
of the direct sound would exactly coimuc^p with the 
first crotchet of the echo, so as to produce, in many 
of the national airs of Scotland and Ireland, which are 
found to be peculiarly fortunate in their harmonics, 
a series of concords greatly resembling a regularly 
confposed musical “ canon.** ’fhe well known melody 
* Kobin Adair* is referred to as an examyde. This air 
being ydayed at the rate of a crotchet in three-fourths 
of a second of time, the echo of the first note, f, will 
coincide with tlie lhii;d crotchet, a, of*the direct sound ; 
the next echo, being g, will be simultaneous with n 
flat ; the next reflected note, a, witli n flat, passing into 
0 ; and the next, being b flat, will coincide with the d 
of the direct sound, producing thus far, and indeed, 
with very few oxcenlions, throughout the air, a series 
of alniost perfect harmonies. The general effect of 
this 'singular yit^rfonnance is greatly improved b^ the 
eonceahnent of the bugleman. WJjilst the audience arc 
stationed in a low lutuation near the water’s edge, the 
bugleman de&eendsimt of sight behind a jioitit of land. 
Here, in a little sheltered spot close by the river, h«^ 

• execnleSJ his simple melodies, which, on their evolu- 
tions, produce such wonderful and unexpected coin- 

♦ binations. The primary tones which reach the audi- 


tory, being those chiefly coming round the point along 
the smooth surface of the stream (the more direct 
sounds being, probably, scarcely audible from their 
being deflected upward into the air by the vertical 
side of the river’s bank\ appear to come out of the cliff 
or in the same direction as the echoes, so as to render 
the auricular deception complete. The Eagle’s Nest, 
indeed, seems to be the sc.'at of a fairy orchestra ; and 
the performance, modulated by the occasional breeze, 
varied by the less distinct echoes, and accompanied at 
the interval of several seconds bv the ^olian harmo- 
nies of the distant mountains, which become audible 
in the moreMelicate cadences, altogether produces an 
effest as novel and wonderful as it is enchanting. It is 
.not to be expectedi indeed, that the whole of these ac- 
cidental combinations form regular concords, yet the 
dissoikances, from the liquid nature of the tones, arc 
far from being disagreeable, while iWy often serve, 
Ukc the discords introduced by skilful composers/ to 
heighten the effect of the succeeding harmonios. 

'file onjoyment.experienced at the Station of Audi- 
ence is varied by the bugleman repeating a yiart of his 
performance at the elevated ground from whence the 
gun is discharged. The nmsic clkiied is pleasing, but 
tlie performer being then visible and the deception 
being consequently^akea away, the Uitorest is found 
to be very greShtl^ diminished. 

Such is the at^count of one of the auxiliary pleasures 
of a visit to fidie Lakes of Killarney and such, though 
perhaps in a Jess perfect degree, is the curious pheno- 
menon which so strongly attracts the notice and the 
wonder of travellers to other mountain districts of our 
beautiful land. ^ 

iiajton j^rchiiectifi'e , — Thooietical and fabuloiw arc the talw 
of thofiie who say that llio Saxons had no majestic archifecliire ; 
thllt ihrir churches ami ahheys and monasteries were built 
almost entirely of wood, without arclws or columns, without 
aisles or cloisters ; and that there vta» no gtandcur or beauty in 
the edifices of England until after the Norman ronquesl. The 
affbey built at Ely in the tenth century by the Saxon bishop 
Etholwahl was a stately stone edilicc, vast in its dimensions, and 
^I’ichly ornamented in its detail|^ Kound-hoaded arches restetl 
upon rows of massivf* columns ; the roof of the church and the 
roof of tlie fjreat hull of the abbey were arched and towerin)^ ; 
and, liigh aliove all, a tower and steeple shot into the air, to 
serve us a landmark throuj^hout the flat fenny ^'.ountry, and a 
guide to such as might lose themselves among the meres and 
the labyriiillip of the wiUow forests, — Kniffht'te kVauMy Fobdine — 
Ciimii (if Rf/vye, 

• 

Chin9»L Sioves and Fuel in 1711. — Stoves are in use in Peking, 
not, however, siicli as I have seen in Germany, Holland, arul 
England, standing in the room, like small oi^ens : here tliey are 
placed without the room, and the heat is iransniitted to the 
axiartmeul through pipes, which run conjpletely under the floor. 
By tlie European method of warming houses, our heads may be 
hot while our feet are cold, whereas in Peking the feet ate always 
well warmed, and a moderate, heat alike pervades every part of 
the room. Wood is very scarce, hut there are mountains in the 
neighbourhootl which appear entirely composed of coal like that 
of England ; and this is the fuel in general use. Wliile 1 was 
living in I’ekW some Muscovites arrived who had never been 
there before. They built themselves stoves of the Euroi)can kind, 
supixwing tliat they were to be preferi*ed ; but soon T)eFceiving 
their error, they nulled them down, and adopted those of the 
Chinese. They likewise discovered that tlie expense of heating 
their own stoves ej^ceeded that of tlie Chinese a hundred-fold : 
for in their own they were obliged to use a great deal of wood, 
which at Peking is exceedingly dear ; whereas the cost of fuel 
for the Chinese stove is a mere trifle, coals Iwing very cheap, and 
tlie chimneys not more than a foot square, and ta'o feet deep. In 
the Southern part of China, tlie Jand Wing universally culti- 
vated, tliere is but little wood j an# as tbe expense of etmveying 
coals would be very great, dry leaves, grass, weedsf and even tlie 
dung of animals, are used fer fiiel.— RiptCB Haidence at 
the Cuurl of Pekiny^ in Murray^s Home and tobmiai Library, 
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IIUDIBIIAS,— No. XL 

Hri)iim\s and tho Astrolnp:(»r fust exchanj^orivilitirs; 
1)11 1 llw kni^lit,* qiuiok and prelender as ho was him- 
solf. ^uis an in^)rlicver in tho qna<dicri(*s and prc- 
If'nsions of astrology, which ho vxtv etficiontly rnli- j 
rules, allliongli, in confirmation of tho power "of Itis 
artj tiie astrologer informs him of tho piirpo** of Jiis 
visit : — » • 

“You are in love, sir, wltli a widow, 

Quotii lie, that dues nut jjreatly h(’ed you, 

Audi lor tliive years »li’ has rid your wit 
And passion, witluint drawing l)it : 

, And now your biis'iiesH to^know ^ 

It* yon shall carry her or no. 

Qiinth Hndihras^ Yon 're in therij^hl, 

Bnt how the devil you canio by ’t • 

I can't irnai^ine; for the stars 
I am f«iie can tell no more than horse; 

Nor can*llieir a.spect-» (though ye pure 
Your eyes out on 'em) tell you more 
Tlmn ih'uiacle of sieve and shears, 

'I'hut turns as certain as the .spheres. 

But if the Devil ’s of your council. 

Much may lie done, my noble Dunzel ; 

And *ti« on this account 1 conic 
'J'o know from yon my fatal doom," 

After some further discussion, the knight remaining 
umronvineed, Sidrophel endeavours to defend his art 
by quoting the old and exploded instances of its suc- 
cess, in which the author as ingeniously exposes its 
weakness aa hi tlie attacks of his antagonist : — 

“ Quoth Sidrophel, It ]& no jiart * 

Of prudence to cry down an art ; 

And what it may perform, deny 
Becuuiie you understand not why. 

(As Averrhoes (day'd but a mean trick, 

, To damn our whij}^ art for eccentric.) 

Vfr who knows all that knowledge containgf 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 

But on their side, pr rising's seat : 

So 'tis with knowledgirs vast height. 


Do nuf the hist'iicR of all ages 
Hclatr njirsicnluus pre.sagcs 
Of strange turns in tlu* world’.s alTciirs 
Foreseen h astrolugers, soothsiijers, 

Chal (leans, leani d Geiietlil lacks, 

‘And some tliat have writ almanacs? 

Tp »> 

When Cfpsar in the sennte hdl. 

Did nut tlie sun eclips'd luretel. 

And, in rest nimcut of his slanghlcr, 

Look pale fur almost a year aflur ? 
Ausinstn-, liaving b' oversight 
J'ut uti his left shoe 'fuic hi.s right. 

Had like to li lve been slam that day 
By Holdieis iniitin’iug for pay. 

Are tliere not myriad* of tlii.* surf, 

Which stur’es of all times report? 

J.Pit not uin’nuu^ in all countries, 

■^Vllf•n crows and ravens croak upon trees? 
* The Roman .senate, when within 
The cilv wiilD an owl was sien. 

Did cause tlieir clergy with lustrations 
('Our synod calls humiJiafion.s) 

The roinKUrac'd prodigy t' avert, 

From doing f(.‘W'n .and country hurt. 

Ami if an owl have so much pow'r, 

Why sh'iukl no^ planets ha^e much more, 
That i’l a legion far above 
IidVriti'' fowls of tile an' move 
And .diould see farther, and foreknow 
,Morc than iheir augury below V 
Thougli that once served the polity 
Of mighty stafeB to govern by ; 

^ And tills i.s whot we take in hand 
By fiow'rfiil art to understand ; 

M’hicii, how we have perform’d, all ages 
f ’an ejieak th’ e.vents of our pj^soges. • 
Have we not lately in the miKin 
Fc'ind anew world, to th' old lujiniowuf 
Discover'd .sea and land, Columbus 
Anii Magellan could nex^er comjuuss? 
Made, mountains with our tulws appear. 
And cattle grazing on ’em there ? " 
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Tlie last few lines contain another sneer at the efforts 
of lljo Royal Society, lludibras oontinnes obstinate 
in Jiift incredulity, and asks, still pursuinf? the same 
Bubject — ^ 

Rut wliaf, alas : is it to iw L 

Whether i* th' niooii men thus or thus ^ 

Du eat their jK)iTid{j:e, cut their corns, 

Or whether they liave tails or horns? 

What trade from thence can you advance, 

But what wc nearer haveTKim France? 

Whaf can our travellers hriiisf home, ' 

That is not to he leaflet at Rome? 

What politics, or strange opinions, 

Thai are not in our own dominions? 

W'liiit science can be brought from thence, ^ 

In which wc do not here commence ? 

What revelutions, or religions, 

That are not in our native regions? 

Arc swcjiting-lantlioniH, or screeiiduns. 

Made better there than they 're in France ? , 

Or do they teacli to sing and play 
On the guitar a newer way? 

(yjAii they make plays there that shall fit 
The public humour with less wit? 

Write wittier dane.cs, quainter sliows, 

Or fight with more ingeiiioub blows? q 

Or <iocs the man i* th’ nioiui look big, 

And wear a huger peiriwig 
fSliow in his gait or facv- more tricks 
Than oiir own native lunatics? 
ilut if wc out-do him here at home, 

Wl»at good of your design can come ? 

As wind i’ th’ hypoc;(»ndries pent 
Is hut a blast if downward sent ; 

But if it upward chance to fly, 

Becoines new liglit and prophec-y. ^ 

8o when your speculations lend 
Above then* just and useful end, 

Although they promise strange and great 
Discovciics of tiiitigs far fet, 

They arc but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the Ganzas.’^ 

Tell niH but wliat 's tbe natVal cause 
Why on a sign no painter di^ws 
'J’lje full moon ever, but the half; 

Resolve that with your Jacob’s stufl*: 

Or while wolves raise a hubbub at her. 

And dogs howl wlicn she shines in water *, 

And 1 bliall fieely give my vote, 

You may know something more remote." 

The dis])nte gjrows Itotter. Sidropbel begins to 
lilusler,'* and litidibras retorts with a bitter attack on 
the practice of castiiisj nativities : — 

‘•Some towns and cities, some for brevity * 

Have cast the 'vnrsal world’s nativity ; ^ 

And made the Infant stars confess, 

Like fools or children, what they please. 

« Some calculate the hidden fates 
Of monkeys, puppy-dogs, and cats ; 

Some running-nags, and fighting-cocks. 

Some love, trade, law-buits, and the pox : 

•Some take a measure of the lives 
Of fathers, mothers, husbands, wivep ; 

Make O]tpo8itioii, trine and qnartiie, 

Tell who is barren and who fertile ; 

As if the planet’s first aspect 
The tender infant did infect 

In soul and body, and instil n 

All future gwid and future ill ; 

AVhicb in their dark fatal* ties lurking, *. 

At doslin’d periods fall a- working, 

Atid break out, like tlie hidden seeds 
Of lon|f diseas^^, into deeds, 

In fnendshins, enmities, and strife, 

^•ind all th^eiuorgeticics of life : 

* Gonzago or Domingo Gonsales wrote a Voyage to the 
Jloon, and nretendt^I to be carried thither by geese (in Spanish, 

mnzas). — Greg. 


No sooner does he peejf into 
The world but he has done his do, 

Cutch'd all diseases, took all physic 
That cures or kills a man that is sick ; 

Marry'd his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. 

There *8 but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace atid war ; 

A thief and justice, fool ami kqave, 

A huffing officer, and a slave ; ** 

A crafty lawyer, and pick])(ickel, 

A great ])hilosoi)her, and a blockhead ; 

A fc^mal preacher, and a player, 

A lewn'd physician, and rnanslayer. 

As if men from tbe stars did suck 
Old age, diseases, and ill luck, 

Wit, folly, honour, virtue, vice. 

Trade, travel, women, claps, and dice ; . 

And draw with the first air they bicaljo; 

Battle and murder, sudden dealh. * 

Are not these fine commodiries 
1 o be itp ported from the skies, t 

And vended iicre among the raltble, 

For staple goods and warrantable ? 

Like money t>y the Druids liorvtiw’d, 

In th’ other world to be restor'd." 

Sidropho), tborouffhly provoked, as tbe last and ovci- 
whelminjB: proof of ms knowiedpje, iiovv'^ays that by ihti 
stars he has become aequainted with Iludibi^s's pre- 
vious advent^ires, and relates some as ^iven in Ibe 
“paltry story,” written in imitation of the oi‘.j;inal, to 
which we have alluded, and concludes ; — 

** Howe’er you vapour, 

I can what T aflirni make appear ; 
j Wliachum shall justify 'I r’ your face, , ' 

And prove he wfw upon the jilaee : 

I He ])hiyed the Saltinbancho's pai f, 

Transfonn'd t* a Frenelmian by joy art; 

He stole your cloak, and jiick d your pocket, 
t^housM and caldeesM ye like a blockhead, 

And what you lost I can produce, 

^ If you deny it, here i' th' house." 

I Whereupon lludibras denounces them both as “ kna\'cs 
and cheats,” and dispatchiy llalphu ibr a condahlr, 
while he “holds 'om at bay.^' 

“ But Sidrophcl, who from fh' aspect ,« 

Of Hudibras did now erect 
A figure worse ]K>rtending far ** 

Than that of most malignant star, 

Believ’d it now til>c fittest moment 
To shun the danger that might come on 1, 

^ While lludibras was all ndone, 

Atid he and Wliachum two to one. 

This being resolv’d, he s]»y'd by chanee 
Behind the door an iron lance, ^ 

That many a sturdy limb had gor’d,' 

And legs, ami loins, and shoulders bor’d ; 

He snatch'd it u]), and made a fiass 
To make his way through Hudibras. 

Whachum had got a fire- fork. 

With which he vow’d to do his woik. 

But Hudibras was well prepar’d, 

And stoutly stood upon his guatd ; 

He niit by Sidmpheto’s thrust. 

And in right manfully he rush’d : 

1'he weapon from his grijx: lie wrung, 

And laid him on the earth along. 

Whachum his sea-coal prong threw by, 

And basely turn'd his back to fly ; 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 
As quick as lightning in the hrecch ; 

Just ill the place where honour 's lodg'd, 

As wise philosophers have judg’d, 

Because a kick in tliat place more 
Hurts honour than deep wbVinds before. 

Quoth Hudibras, Tlie stars determine V 
You are my prisoners, base vermin ! 

Could they not tell yqm so, as well « 

As what 1 came to know foreiel? 
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Ky iliiH what cheats you are we find, 

'J'hat ill your own^concerus are blind ; 

Your livt-B are now at toy di«j)ost% 

To be redeenrd by fine or blows; 

Bui who his honour would detile, 

'J'o take or sell two lives so vilel 
1 ’ll give you quarter : but your pillage. 

The conquering warrior s crop and tillage, 

Which with his sword he reaps and ploughs, 
eTlmt's mine* the law of arms allows." 

Hudibras proceeds to beat and plunder Sidropbel, 
who at lenp^tii pretends to be dead, at which the 
knight becomes rather alarmed, but resdlves to turn 
the event to the gratification of his revenge ^poii 
Ralph, by leaving him to answer for the supposed 
murder. The gh‘c whieli he expresses at the contem- 
plated fate of his follower, and the humour of the de- 
scrijilion of it ^are iiiiinilable ; — 

“ He held it now no longer sale 
To tarry the return of Kalph, 

Bui ratloM- leave him in the lurch : 

Tiiouglit he, he has abus'd our cbnrcli, 

Betus'd to give biiiistdf one firl? 

To carry on the jniblic work ; 

Despis d our synod-men like dirt, 

And ina^jie their diHciplinc his.'jjport ; 

Divulg’d lh<‘ Hccu'ts of their clash's, • 

And tlieir ronvtMitions proved high jjlares; 

Disparag'd their tithe-pigs, as pagan. • 

And set at nought their cheese and bacon ; 

Bail’d at their covenant, and jeei'd 
Their rev'rend parsons to iny lie,ird ; 

For all which scandals, to bo <[Uit 
At oy^'e, this juncime fulls out fit. 

ITI mal<chim henceforth to bewJie, 

And tempt niy fury if he dare; 

Ho must at least hold up his hand 
By twelve freeholtlers to be scann’d ; 

Who by their skill in palniistiy 
Will quldkly read bis destiny ! 

And make him glad to read iiis lesson, 

<)v lake a turn for ’t at the sessiou : 

Unle.'i<i his light and gifts pnive truer • 

Than ever yet they d'jl, 1 ’m sure ; ^ 

For if he 'scape with whipping inAv, 

’Tis riKie than he can ho]je to do : 

Aiicl that will disengage my conscience 
O' ttV obligation, in bis own s(*nse ; 

J ’ll make bun now by force abi<ie 
* Wliat he by gentle means duiirvl, * 

T'o give my honour satisfaction, 

And right the bretlusen in tbo action. ^ 

This being resolv’d, with equal sjieed 
And conduct be approach'd his steed. 

And wtth activity unwonl 
Assay’d Bie lofty beast to mount ; 

Which, once achiev’d, he spurr’d his palfrey, 

To get from th’ enemy and Ualph 1'rec ; 

Left danger, fears, and foes behind, 

And beat, dt least three lengths, ilie wind." 

This canto is followed by an Epistle to Sidropbel, 
published ten years subsequently, which has no real 
connexion with the poem, and the object of which is, 
under this name, to ridicule Sir Paul Neal, a member 
of the Royal Society, who had given offence by deny- 
ing to Butler the authorship of ‘ Hudibras.’ The satire 
is sufficiently caustic, but it is notour purpose to notice 
it here. • 

CUmate of Kordofan , — During, the dry season, everything in 
nature appears desolate and dUinal ; the plants are burnt up ; 
the trees Jose their leaves, and appear like brooms; no bird is 
heard losing; no animal dil'ights to disport in the gladness of 
its existence every living being ciecps towards the forest to 
secrete itself, seeking shclier I'rom the fearful heat : save that, 
now and then, an o^rich will be seen traversing the desert fields 
in flying puc *, or a giratTe basteirfng from one ottsi.s to unotbor. 


Ill this Kwjison, however, liighfrnl hurricanes occasionally arise, 
and fill the niiiids of Ihosi* who have not been witnccis of such a 
piienomeiiou in naiuie before, with the ulmoit consternation. A 
powerful current of air, ol* KulVocaling beat, blows fiercely from 
ori^ ]Mint of the heavens In the other, devastating everything 
tliat iVs in its course. The atmo.spliere bears at these times 
generally a leaden grey apjH'arance, and is impregnated with 
line sand; the sun loses its brilliancy, and total darkness enve- 
lopes the earth, rendering it even difliculr to distinguish objects 
at a few'* jiac^js distant. The sky changes suddenly, becomes of 
a yellow colour, then assunJtl a reddish hue, and tlie sun appcar.4 
os a blood-refl disk. 'i’he wind howls, tear's up everything 
within its reach; houses, fenr.es,*aiid trees by the roots, cairylng 
them away with it; levels mounds of sand, and piles up livsli 
hills. In short, the devastation claused by u hurricanf* of this 
kind is beyond descviptioii. Unfortunate, indccil, is be who 
bappefjs to be overtaken in the desert by one of lliew* storm??. 
There is no couise left for him to save liimself, but to tlnow^ 
himself with his face on the ground, in order to avoid sulVocatioii 
by the pressure of tlie atmosphere. Respiration is totally im- 
peded ; all the fibres are lightly contracted; the che-d flneatoiis 
to burst for want of puie air; and ii man of rather weak consti- 
tution, overtaken by one of these hurricanes in the open air, gene- 
rally succumbs. But robust men, even those in full vigour of 
life, feel depressed in every limb for several hours after expo- 
sure to these storms, and recover but slowly, and by degrees. 
Aaiiinals fly and endeavour tp r.om^eal themselves ; every crea- 
ture,* in fact, seeks a jilace of slielter. T’he camels on journeys 
indicate the storm before it breaks forth by uii unsteadiness of 
gait, and by drooping their heads towards the ground. The 
rains begin in the month of June, and teiminate with the month 
of Octolier. Those who have not spent this season in a tropical 
country can form no idea of the showeis which then drencii the 
earth. Tlic storms generally arise in the east or in the south. 
A small h lack cloud is, at first, perceiv'ed on the horizon, which 
increases os it approaclies, spreads in a few minutes, with incu*- 
diblo velocity, over the whole r(‘gion, and Iheii d<*cc*iids. A 
feaifii) storm ^low rages; flash upon flash, and ])e.il succeeding 
peal, the lightning illumines die whole heavens, and the thunder 
rolls most fearfully, as if the sky were about to open and tbo 
eaitli to burst; streams of water pour down witli violence, wbicli 
the soil is i.H.tiq)able of imbibing, and torrents aie iluis formed, 
destined, bowever, soon to be lost in the sands. Showers of tins 
description generally last over one quarter of an hour, sebUim for 
It longer perioii, and veiy rarely indi*ed aie they repeated on the 
same day. They remit frequently dining two, three, or even 
si-X days, and this is the most unhealthy, ami even dangerous 
time both for strangers and natives; but it is admitted by 
general consent that tho.se of white colour .sutler more than the 
blacks.— T/vme/ji iu Kuntofan^ by Ignutws Pa/htte. 

Chinese Ftreiro^ks, — The grand spectacle coriniienceil with 
what ajiiieared to ben great lountam of lire using out of tlie 
ground. Wliile this was buruiug, a great chtsl wu.s laised into 
tlie air to tlu* height of nearly one hundred feet, and from llience 
it let down a sjdendid wheel of tire. This was no sooner out 
than a^great column descended from the chest to tlie earth, con- 
sisting of an infinite iiumher of llUle stars, and accompanied by 
four other c.olumus formed of pa]icr lanterns, all illumiyutell 
within. This beautiful sight lasted a considtTable time, when 
another Imriiiiig fountain apfieared, nearly similar to tiie last; 
then a variety of columns ofdilTereut shafies uiul colours, which 
also continued some time, keeping the spcctatois in u state of 
enchantment, all the Europeans admitting that riiey had never 
kern anything so adtnirahle in their own countries. This pari 
of the spectacle was succeeded hy a pyrotecliiiic exhibition, 
which the Chinese call the war^ being a discharge of numberless 
rockets, which move in opposite direction.’?, and then Htnkc 
against some boards, producing a noise exactly similar to that of 
ardiws shot from two contending armies. While this wiia going 
on, fliuniiig fountains arotic out of the earth in various directions, 
wheels and girandoles of fire were in motion on all sides, and 
the uproar was coinplef^^d by continued and powciful reports like 
volleys of art illrry. Firew'orlts, more otlcss splendid according 
to circumstances, are also exhibited on tiiis occasion at the seals 
of {lersotis of rank, for the amusemcMit and dii erslun of the hidic?. 
and the lower orders in general are particularly fond of this: 
amusement. — Fnther Ripn's Residence ut the Court of Peking : in 
I Ahin'afe Home and Cotonial Library, 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OV RKMAHKAI5LE 
PAINTKHS.~Nu. XXXVII. 

ScHOL.vus OK Raphakl — concluded. 

One of Ibcsr Forraroso painiors, Benvenuto Garo- 
FALO» stiidif'd for sonu* time at Rome in tUe aehool of 
Rapliacl, but il does not appear lliat be assisted, like 
ino&t of the other studenls, in any of his works. He 
was older than Raphael, and already advanced in his art 
before he went to Rome; but while there he knew 
how to profit by the bi‘;;ber yninriples which were laid 
down, studied assiduously; and with a larger, freer 
style of drawinp:, and a certain elevation in the expres- 
sion of his heads, he combined the jsfiowin^ colour 
which characterised the painters of his native 

city. There is a stnall picture by Garofalo in o,ur 
■NaUoual GaWevy (Xo. wbidt a very ia\r ex- 
ample of Wts s\y\e. The subbed \s aVision of St. Aup;us- 
tine, rendered still more poetical by the introduction 
of the Virtjin and Child above, and ibe noble fipire of 
St. Catherine, who behiml the saint. Garofalo’s 

small pictures ar^ not uncommon : his larj^e pictures 
are chiefly confined to Ferrara and the cnurches 
around it. 

^ TiRALur of Eelogna. Innocenza da Imola. and Ti- 
MOTKO dklLa Vite wcrc also paintiTs of the Iloiiian 


Vision ol M. x\ii};u'iliMc.j 

school, whbse worksf are very seldom met W'iin in 
Lnj»iiind- 

♦Another painter, who must not be omitted, was 
(iiui-io (;lov lo. 1 le was originally a monk, and began 
by imitating the miniatures in the illinttinaled missals 
and psalm-books used in the Church. *He ihenstuvlied 
at Rome, and was particularly indebted to Michael 
Angelo and Giulio Romano. His woiks are a proof 
that greatness and correctness of style do hoi depend 
on size and space; for into a fewr inches square, into 
the arabesque ornaments round a page of manuscript, 
lie could throw a feeling of the sublime and beautiful 
worthy of the great masters of art. The vigour and 
precision of his drawing in the most diminutive 
figures, the imaginative beauty of some of his tiny 
compositions, for GiuJio w'as ho copyist, is almost 
inconceivable. His works were enormously paid, and 
executed only iot sovereigu pnuc.es and ricb prelates. 
Fifteen years of his Vvfe were, spent in the service of 
Pope Paul III. (1534—15)4^, for whom his finest pro- 
ductions were executed. 'He died in 1578, at the age 
of eighty. 

Besides the Italians many, painters came from be- 
vond the Alyis to place themselves under the tuition of 
Ifaphae] ; among these w'ere Bernard von urlav from 
Brussels, Michael Coxcis^ from Mechlin, and George 
Penz from Nuremberg. ' But the influence of Ra- 
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phael’s inifid and style is not very apparent in any of 
these painters, of whoi)i we shall have more to say 
hereafter. By George Penz there is a beautiful por- 
trait of Erasmus in the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 

Pedro Campa^na, who was a great favourite of 
Charles V., carried the principles of the Roman school 
into Spain. On the whole we may say that while 
Michael Angelo and Raphael displayed in all they did 
the insppatioii of genius, their scholars and imitators 
inundated all Italy v. ith mediocrity : 

** Art with liollow f\nms was fed, 

Jiut the *oui ol' art lay dead." j 




fSt. From TibalUi.J 


MUSC*ARDINE, 

A UKMARltABLE DISEASE iv SILKWORMS. 
^ [Coiicludei’* t'rojn p. 53.] 



an infinite number of sjioruleB supported by minute 
steins. 

On the 18th a second chrysalis was dissected, when 
amimportant change was noticed. The vegetable mat- 
ter pAesented certain prolongations resembling rootlets, 
spreading in all directions, and evidently due to an 
eccentric growth. The Thallvs^ was already evident, 
and about it were a nmnber of little globules. The 
extremities of the rootlets a]>peared to he in immediate 
contact witli the fatty nfelu r of the chrysalis. It was 
necessary to •employ a magnifying pouet' of three or 
four hundred in order cleaHy to distinguish these de- 
tails. 

On the 19th a third chrysalis was exainiru'd. It ex- 
hibited no external marks of disc»ase ; but disseeiiori 
left no doubt- as to the prodigious growth of the vege- 
table matter within the body. The Uialhis was com- 
posed of numerous filaments : irom the point at whieli 
the insect had been inoculated a inulUlude of rootleN 
and braiiches proceeded in evei^ direi!lion ; and then 
struct lire ivas easily ascerlamed : porne were furnished 
Willi little buds at their extremilies : while others were 
provided with two. three, or four lobes, the inteiior of 
whicii was filled with granules of an irregular shape. 
Otcasionally the liiih‘ globules above noticed separated 
from the ihallus, and were conveyed hy the surround- 
ing liquid to oilier places, w'hcie lliey became new 
centres of vegC‘tation ; and thus by degrees ilie uhole 
of tlie fatty substance was disjdaced, and llie insect 
killed. 

'I'hese expel imenis were rejuMteJ on a number of 
silkworms in the larva state with juecisely similar 
rcbiijls, thus ])roving that the vegoiable is parasitically 
developed during the life of the insect, and iis, m fact, 
tlF‘ sole cdifte of its death. But its external appear- 
ance is regulated by cncumstances. It was lonncl 
that if, utter the death of the insect, its body were kepi 
in a very dry place, the vegetalile parasite did not 
appear on the exterior ; and in this way dead worms 
were preserved fur mure than a year; but by placing 
them under a glass upon moist sand, the vegetation 
appeared in a liay or two. 

The botanical i*xaminalion of this minute vegeta}>le 
was first entered into by M. Baksano, Frofessor of Na- 
tural History at the Lyeeuni of Milan. He dei idcd 
that it was a species of Boirt/fis, or mildew, and luiined 
\i Botn/fis Bnf:,‘>iajiay in honoui of l)r. Bassi. 1 1 was 
afleruards examined with grcal^'r mniulencss by M. 
Montague, who iiinif’d \\ B. paradojn. He noticed 
that the biaoclus of the lliallus weie tianspan‘nt, 
and that their inltnor m a» fiil«‘cl vvilli gvaiiule.s which 
became sjimcs. Hy placing these spores betw^een two 
surfailSes of glass, with moisture, they were made to 


The results of M. Audouin's e.xperimeula, as noticed germinate, there by proving that the growth of the 
in a former article, had sufficiently provi‘d that inus- vegi'table was not exclusively due to insect mat- 
cardine was a contagious malady. His next step in ter, but to moisture. By placing the syuirules on 
the inquiry was to determine its nature. If mnscaj- various moist organic substances, an immense num- 
dine was really a vegetable substance, he was disposed her of varieties iverc obiaiiu'd. Tlic dead bodjes 
lo think that it did not begin to form until after the of silkworms w(*re afterwards found to be liable 
death of the insect; ibal the insect was not killed by to muscaidine If left ‘in a dfkm]) place, although 
the germination of the plant within its body, but by they had gone through their regular changes in per- 
some vegetable poison which it contained. feet health, hud laid their eggs and died in the natural 

resettle these questions a number of insects were manner, 
inoculated with muscardine, and then their bodies were ^iince the botrytis maybe thus developed on inert 
from time to time subj^ected to an anatomical inspec- \ maUer without inuculvitiou by an animal attacked by 
tion, aided by the micvoscope*. this '^an enabled \.he\the maiady, an oKplauation is ahotded of the sudden 
observer to follow out the changes which took place in and ex\cusi^^e devastations of this disease in silkworm 
the insect from the time of inoculation up to death, establishments wlaue it had been previously unknown ; 
On the 16th of July four chrysalides which had recently and the visitation is not merely explained, but a 
assumed that form wern inoculated, and some hours rnaedy suggested. Supposing the silkworms to have* 
after ofte gf them was "dissected, tinder the micro- passed lbri)ugh ail their changes, and accomplished- 
scope the inoculating matter was readily distinguished the term of their existence, their bodies aie thrown 
among the fatty substance with which the insect is * The rhallus is the leafy part in lichens; also the union ot, 
abundantly provided. It skeined to be composed of BtematKl leaf in those and some other tribes of imperfect pUmts. 
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tjut of <loi;rv., ■jK'iniipp. upon tl.o or at any nilc» 

in Rome phu'e where waniuh, air, anti moisture soon 
product' J'ermentation. In a short time inuseardinc 
IS produced on the bodies of the. insects, and itsnjiuMte i 
set'd is borne by the winds, and diffused ainonK liume- 
rous nurseries, wlneh till Ihon had been celobraled for 
line healthy worms. Thus eontae:ioii may be spread 
through a whole village, nay, tlirongh a whole dis- 
trict ; for a single insect infected with mirseardine 
may ]»roduce niillions of setAls. Even the eggs may 
ho inftxted ^y ihese seeds ; for when softie eggs were 
dusted over w'ith museardinc by way of experiment, 
twt)*thirds of the worms died six days after they were 
hatc.hed. In another case where a dead fly, covered 
with niuseardiiu', was simply placed near theis eggs, 
above half the worms died in an equal time after being i 
hatched. But in these experiments the dead worms 
were separated every day Ironi the survivors. The 
results must be far more fatal in ordinary nurseries, 
where litter is allowed to remain unchanged during 
several days, and the dead Avonns are left in contact 
with the Jiving. 

The remedies, or rather the preventives, to be em- 
ployed in these cases (as given in a published memoir 
by .M. Johanys), are as follows: — Previously to flie 
time of batcbing. if tlie eggs he washed in water con- 
taining one-twentieth ])art of alcohol, or of sulphate of 
('C)pper, or of nitrate of lead, inuscardine will not 
Jippear, even if the eggs had previously been dusted 
over with the jiowder of muscardine, Iruh'cd it had 
Jong been customary with rcaroisto wash the eggs witli 
wine, under the idea of strengthening the worms, and 
by so doing they had in many cases preserved jlie <'ggs 
from an cinsuspeeted evil, by washing off’ or destroying 
the minute se(!ds of rniiscardine. * 

'fhe re.sults of an extensive series of experiments 
litive established that a solution of sulphate of copper, 
4)r <ir nitrate of lead, employed to wash the walU of the 
rooms wliere the silkworms are hatched, as well as the 
boxes and various utensils em}»loyed in nursing them, 
is almost, if not entirely, effectual hi ])reventing 
inuscardine. 

The malady is doubtless developed liy contact; that 
is. bv lli(' seeds of the botryiis attaching themselves to 
tlje living animal, it is therefore necessary to watch 
the silkworms, and every day to remove the dead : so 
ab'O, tl'ic moment one of them <*xliibils a white powder 
on the surface of the body, it must be taken away, lest 
tlu‘ germs of tlie disease should be diffused by tlie 
agitation of the air. By adopting these precautions 
M. .lolianys was able to rear silkworms with perfect 
suc<*c8s in boxes that had been washed in nitrate of 
l<‘ad, &c., although in other boxes, contained fn the 
same room where he conducted all liis experiments, 
tliCtsilkw oi ms W'ere dying by hundreds. 

The result of one experiment foicibly illiistvaled the 
necessity of removing sick and dead worms from tlie 
living. On the 12th of June four hundred worms 
were distributed in tw'O boxes, one of wliu'h had been 
washed with sulphaid^ of copf^er. Ih each box wen* 
placed some worms dead of muscardinc : the dead 
were not removed, nor was the Jitter changed until the 
end of the experiment. On the fourth day, that is, 
on the IGlh, (he mortality commenced, and by the 2j8t 
all the worms w ere dead in one box, and only eleven 
were alive in the other. The survivors wera in 
the box the sides of which had been washed with the 
solution of copper; hut this cxperim(?nt whows 
how comparatively •‘viselc'-s all preparation is, unless 
the sick and ik*ad w'oims arr* every day reinovc?(l 
• from the living, and unless the litter be constantly 
renew^od. 

^ At the requ?at^()f the Boval Academy of Science at 
Paris, M. Dutrochel prepared a re|u)rt’6n tlie natme 


of tills disease aiul the remedies ]Woposed. lie stales 
that acid and ammoniaeal fcm ligations are useless ; 
that a Solution of corrosive sublimate and fumes of 
sulphur bad been em}doyed with tolerable success; 
but he recommends rigid cleanliness and good ventila- 
tion as the best preservatives. 


BALLO DEGLI ORSI. OR BtAR-DANClNG, 
AT ROME. 

[Oonclntlcil ffoin p. 

• 

A IfuENCH dancing-master, on obser\ing the uncouth 
gambols and gambades of some rininstructed clowns, 
said with an oracular shrug (ff the shoulders, and a voice 
of much pathos — “ Poor human nature ! it cannot 
dance of itself: it must bo taught!” /Phis is equally 
true of ursine nature : hears, like men, must be taught 
ere they can dance. We have explained on a former 
occasion the first Jesson and rudiments ol* bear-dancing 
as they used to be taught in the mountains of tlic 
duchy of Parma.** A great deal depended upon the 
bears chaussvre. Bruin’s lore-legs w ere Jeft in their 
natural state, hut his hind-legs w er(' ]irotectcd by a 
sort of boot or busJnn made of Icatlv^r, and having a 
wooden sole. • Bfcing thus chaussry he was put upon a 
Iniated flagstone, w ith a charcoal lire uiidcineath il : 
and then brhin naturally rai.^ed bis unprotected foic- 
paws in the air, and moved liis hind-legs uj) and down 
in order to avoid the heal of the flagstone, upon w hich 
be w'as kept by im*ans of royies and a circle of strong 
hoops. Wliiie lie capered, his inslrucLots Idtuv tlu-ir 
pipes and beat their drums or their lalJors. Afim- a 
few lessons of this sort Bruin would stand upon liis 
hind-legs and cut capers as soon as ever lie heard (he 
music. But to make a \ cstris bear it was ncccssai v 
to take liiin in hand in liis early life. Not only docs 
not human nature dance of itself, but it is «(‘iircely to 
bjP taught alter it has attained to years of discretion. 
The Polka-mania which has made the middle-aged and 
4 *ven iHe old wlmse education had been ne'glecled in 
their youth, to tlynk of IcJniing to dance — whicli has 
led to the formation of Polka clubs and Polka cla.ssf‘s, 
wherein fathers and grandfatbeuS are toning two nights 
a week to masU’r the difliculties of the* heel and loo 
step, hath also demonstrated in a very forcible manner 
the expediijicy andf in fact, the indispensable m»ccs- 
sity of early tuition. Itladame Michaud, that best iif 
luachers for the young, wifi tell you that she can 
hardly have her children too young. It is just tJie 
sairn? with bears. « 

Some speculators of the Val di Taro once made 
a great mistake wbicli was attended with very 
stnious consequences. Being at Genoa, they heard 
of a very fine big bear that was on board a Bal- 
timore schooner. J'hey bargained with the Yankee 
skipjier, w ho was very glad to get rid of so troublesome 
a passenger, but who nevertheless made them ])ay a 
good price for the monster. It was a beast of the very 
biggest size, and no doubt would have been very at- 
tractive if only he could have* been tamed and taught ; 
but ho was an old hear, and had lived a long time in 
the republic of the United States. He had not been a 
day in the possession of the poor Italians bei’ore they 
wished him down the skipper’s throat or back at Bal- 
timore. Great tvas the toil and trouble they liad in 
getting him across the Apennines from Genua to their 
ovvu secluded valley : he was sullen, morose, and at 
the same time snappish and petulant. But it was not 
until they tried to give him*^his first dancing kfsson 
(his education had been entirely neglected Hi the while 
he had been living under the Stripes and Stars) that 
* Vol. ii. iJrt- fiOTies, No, 51. 
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they found what an untamable monster they had ROt. 
The flaRstone bein*^ proparecl, he was brought forth, 
Willi much difficulty and some danger the boots or 
buskins were ])ut upon liis liind-legs ; but when they 
got liiiu upon tlie stone and stirred up the charcoal 
beneath, Misericordia ! there was no holding him. As 
soon as he felt the heat, instead of lifting his fore- 
])a\vs up in the air 'ami dancing on liis hind ones, he 
lutned i fearful growl, made a still more fearful 
spring, and breaking hoops and cordage, and upsetting 
all the men that opposed him, he burst away and made 
with all speed for the wooded side of the mountain 
Aviili some of the broken ropes hanging to him. Tihe 
j)oor men, tearing llieir hair and cursing the day that 
they had seen him, followed as fast as they could ; but 
though tliey might have shot him, they found it im- 
possible to capture him alive ; which, seeing the 
pride they had jiaid for him to the Baltimore skipper, 
they wer(j naturally anxious to do. The monster was 
thus allowed lo gain the covert of JLlu? thick wood, 
where he abided for some time to the great terror of 
the mountaineers, and to their no ism all loss, for he 
killed several of their goals and sheep. It was even 
said that he killed and ate up a child ; while, on tlic 
othi'r side of th<i mountains, it was reportetl that he 
had killed and eaten not one child, but alvhole family. 
Tiie magistrates and other local athorilicsof Borgo Val 
di Taro, (Jompiano, Bardi, Bedonia, and afi tlic! neigh- 
honiing townships and villages, were alarmed by the 
reports they lieard, and in their first anger an order 
was issued tor throwing into prison the unlucky boar- 
wards who had brought such an undisciplinable, 
])erilous,unmahnered,and unmanageable bear into the 
(‘(jiintry. In the end, liovvever, the justices of the peace 
did what Has much better: they sent out. a company 
«>f soldiers, th«' whole Posse Chunitatus, armed as sports- 
men, and invited , the peasantry to a grand battm*. 
The poor bear-wards ree(’ived an invitation ; but their 
hearts weie sad — they w’cre grieving after th<^ lianh 
dollars Avhicli the Yankee skipper had got from them 
-- and so they declined attending, saying (whieli was 
true c'uougli) that they weremo sportsmen, and that it 
w as their business not to shoot hears, but to teach bears 
how to dance. The battue was made, and the bear 
being surrouifded, was finally killed— though not until 
hf‘ Jiad almost as many balls in him as there are stars 
in lilt banner tinder which lie had lived aiid sailed. 
We believe that since this time none of the Proveditori 
and none of the teachers "^lavc ever dealt w’ith an old’ 
American bear. 

The bears we saw exhibited at Rome and in the 
other parts of ]ta*y, were ali imported from places far 
abroad, from ditTcreiit foreign countries. Yet there are 
hf‘ars of native growth, b(?ars that are born and that 
die in mountains not many miles from the? Eternal 
City. Horace was once frightened bv finding a wild 
bear in his path; and the present wild bears of the 
Italian mountains are no doubt descended from the 
same slock as the bruin that scared the great Roman 
j>()et. Some travellers have laughed at Horace’s fright, 
and have questioned whether he could have mot a real 
wild bear: this scepticism is allied with ignorancj'. 
1'he rugged and lofty summits of the Great Bock of 
Italy (II Grand Sasso dTtalia), the highest peak in the 
peninsula, nearly ahvays covered with dehp snow ; the 
mountains above Aquila; the upper parts of Monte 
Majello, that towers above Sulmona ; and some other 
jmrtions of the Apennines which lie within the two 
provinces of the Abruzzi ’ all abound with wolves, and 
liave, though in much sifraller numbers, native wild 
bears. We Hever saw one, but were told that they 
were not unfrequcntly seen by sportsmen ; and on 
Tossing Monte Majello, w hich-lias in its deep crevasses 
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fields of ice and glaciers, we were shown marks in the 
snow which our guide confidently declared to he the 
foot-marks of a bear. Tljoy seemed newly made and 
certainly were not the foot-marks of the wolf or of any 
of the wild animals usually inhabiting those regioiis- 
We were told that this native bear was too shy and wild 
to bo taught dancing ; and that, from Ins interior size, he 
would be hut an unattractive performer and s}jce.tae]e 
compared with the big* tears brought from foreign 
parts. • 

If our memory does not bcAray us, some few Abriiz- 
zesi boars wore however, in former times, ostughi, 
taught, and exhibited. However this may be, or whetlier 
there jvere native Italian bears that danced to pipe 
and tabor in the streets of Rome and all through 
Europe, it is eerlahi that there have been Abruzzesi 
bear-wards — men that have wandered from these moun- 
tains with bear and monkey over a good |r)art of llie 
ivorld. Cino of them found in p]ngland a loving P^ng- 
lisliwotnan who quitted her home and country tor him, 
who crossed the sea with him wJien he re-crossed the 
Dover Straits, and who followed liim and his bear, on 
foot, through PVance and Savoy, across the mighty 
Alps, over the Apennines, and ihroiigli all Italy until 
he regained his home in the mountains of the Abnizzi. 
As wc wore approaching a very small hamlet situated 
in one of the ruggedest parts of Monte Majello, our 
guide told us that wc should there find a countrywoiuan, 
the wife i»f an honest old man who, in his young days, 
had gone about the world with a dancing bear. We 
hurried to make this curious acquaintance, 'fbi* good 
woman, whoso name, JM ary, had easily been Italiariized 
iritoil'/ontf, ap}H'ared then to be at least sixty y^arsuld, 
ihougli, from'* J»er own account, she must have boon 
some ten years younger. She bad led a life of liard 
toil, and the peasantry of those bleak and poor regions 
are obliged to live very sparingly. She had been more 
than tliirtry years in these mountains, and in all that 
lime had never soon a countryman (U* heard a word of 
her own language, except some score of words, such 
*as hread. boor, moat, money, &c., which her Inisbaiid 
had y)icked up when strolling from town to town in 
PlngJand with liis boar, and which ho would ropoal 
now and tlion, when ho was ineiry, to make her heart 
glad. She bad almost forgotten her own tongu<* ; 
lier vocabulary of Pbiglish wmrds was not luucJi more 
co])ious than lier husband’s; but still there was no 
mistaking the (‘ouiUry of hrr birth and parentage. 
She tokl us, in very cinious Italian, that she came from 
a small viHige not far from Manchester; that her 
family wok; all poor weavers who worked at home in 
their own cottage, and that she herself had learned to 
work a little in that way when the Italian destined to 
bo her husband came to the village: that both man 
and boar were accommodated vriib lodging in her 
father’s lioiise or in a shed behind it ; that she was 
miglitily afraid of the bear, but became very fond 
of bis keeper, who was very fond of her ; that they 
made love by signs’and by an exclfangc of services and 
kind deeds ; and that so, when he and his bear bad 
perambulated all that district, and had collected all the 
pennies they could, and were about to take their depar- 
ture for over, the man cried, and she cried, and then 
the man showed that he would stay a little longer ; and 
then, by means of sign-making and other natural ex- 
planations, it was agreed and fully settled that they 
should bo man and wife ; and as quickly as could bo 
they were married in lier own village* church, and since 
her coming into her husband’s country , she had been 
married agaiii by his village priest. .She told us w ith 
some fond pride, that her Giovanni was a brii:ht-eye<l 
handsome young man with long jct-hlack hair, when 
she married him and first began to inunp with him and 
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his bear. He was old now— a g;oo(l many years older 
than lioraelf— and his hair was pfrey and his beard very 
rou^h and while; hnt for the rosl^he was a hale man, 
with that honest open countenance which prevahsvery 
generally amongst the mountaineers of the Abruzzi. 
Ti»oy had had sundry children, of wliom some had died 
in their infancy, and one or two in the French armies, 
into w’hich they had been forced by Boriapaiae’s con- 
Kcription. A daughter and a^ion were still living ; the 
daughter Wjia out at service in thetowmof Sulmona; 
the sou was a good shepherd, and out among the 
mountains wdth liis master’s sheep. The matron said 
she was little more than sixteen when she married. 
As well as we could make out from her very loose 
dates and lier few and yet confused details of facts, slic 
must have left England in 1792 or 17U3, or immediately 
before this (country joined in the first great w’ar of tlie 
French Revolution, • After staying some time in France, 
she and her husband, in conipiiny with other ivander- 
ing Italians, set off for Italy, taking their way through 
Savoy and across Mont Cenia ; they were mu(‘h dis- 
turbed, alarmed, and hindered. The fine easy road 
across the Alps had not yet been made; the ascent to 
and the descent from the Cenis were tlien noting 
but mule-paths, rough, nairow, and dangerous. All 
the passes of the Alps they came near unto were occii- 
nied by troops, and great batteries, or were daily visited 
by marching columns. Tlu' troops must have been 
those wliich belonged on tlu' on(‘ side to the Fromdi 
Republic, and on the other to the King of Sar- 
dinia and the Emperor of Germany : they were 'des- 
perately contending for the passes ol the Alps and iho 
doruinioii of lljiper Italy; they were engagf^d in the 
moat momentous of struggles, and the dcstiay of nations 
depended upon the result of the long conflict. But ail 
this was as nothing to the ])Oor young Englishwoman 
and her husband, whoso sole care was how to get their 
dancing bear with safety to the other side of the moun- 
tains, If they lost their bear they would lose their 
lutle all ; if they saved th('ir bear, let Fnmcb repub* 
licany succeed in forcing their way into Italy, or let the 
armies of tlic King of Sardinia and the Emperor suc- 
ceed in keeping them out of it, Giovanni, with his wife 
and dancing-bear, might jog quietly along from Susa 
to Turin and from Turin to Home, living and oven sav- 
ing a little money on the way; and wd)eu liis long 
campaign should be ended, Giovanni might sell bis 
well-taught bear for a good ju'ice, and tiarry the money 
home with him to his mountains. Sad were their fears, 
exhausting their troubles; at times they ^ave them- 
selves u]» to despair and looked upon the bear as no 
belter than dead ; for the rude unconscionable s^tldiers, 
afior making him dance for nothing, wouhl threaten to 
shoot him for sport ; but in the end they got through the 
Alps, and the armies, and all their troubles, (iiovanni 
sold his bear before he reached Rome, and then going 
to liis own moiui tains he abandoned that line of liie en- 
tirely, At the time of our visit (it will soon be twenty 
years ago) the old eftupie had a smajil piece of ground 
ami a sione-built cottage of ihelr own. The wopian 
had lu'ver heard from her country since the tiay slie 
left it. Inn* many a long year the war interninted all 
communication, and it is more than probable that her 
larnily were not naturally tpislolary correspoudAits. 
Her own accomplishments included neither rt^^ding 
nor writing ; and her husband had never attended any 
school except the bear s danciug-school. She \vas evi- 
dently glad to see* a countryman, and she ofiered us 
some l^cad anil milk, which seemed ail she had in the 
house to offer : but w hen we asked her whether she 
would not like to see her o^vn country again before she 
died, she shoede hesd, and said that it was many 
a year too late to think of that; that she was very 
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well where she was ; that if she returned nobody 
would know her and she ukiuld know nobody, and 
that her father and mother must have been dead long 
since. 



Markets qf^'Cmtra, .»rf«a."-Mttuuracfirora wlio work chiefly 
for tliP markets of Central A^ia vnnsi oIho study more diligently 
the prevailing taste of the Asiatics. Thus, for’ instance, muslin 
turbans with gold borders at both eTKl.s, as lliey are maouladured 
with ns, are more sought after than muslins bi ought IVnm other 
quarters. The muslins of Glasgow, for examjile, wliirh have 
birdii represented on tliem, cannot be used by Mussuhnans in 
making their unmax, for they represent the figure of a living 
creature, ft was a lucky idea on tlie part of our Moscow manu- 
facturers, who sent out last year checked turbatisj lor they not 
only pleased the 'i'ajiks and Uzbeks, but, the Afghans also. 
Their quick sale shows how adviiiitageous it is to study variety 
bi saleable ariicles suited to the wants and caprices of one s cus- 
tomers. We have another instance of the tjrulh of this assertion, 
and tha\ is in sending sugar in small loaves instead i»f large 
ones. Asiaiies are in the liabit t." making presents to their friemU 
in sugar; and as it wouhl be reckoned uncivil to send pieces 
cut from a large loaf of sugar, they would hitve either to abstain 
from making sueh [^resents on account of the ^expense, or put 
tbemBclves to the inconvenience of laying out a consirlerable 
sum of money. — Bukhara : its Amir and its People; bu the Burnt 
C, de //of/if.* • • 


Chint^e Gardening w 1711. — This, as well us the other country 
resideiiccs whicli I have seen in China, is in a [a«te quite diflerent 
from llie European; for wdieretis we seek tq^ exclude nature by 
art, levelling hills, drying up lakes, felling frees, bringing paths 
into a straight line, constructing fountains at a great expense, and 
raising flowers in rows, the Chinese on the contrary, by means 
of art, endeavour to imitate nature. Thus in these gardens 
there an? labyrinths of artiticial lulls, intersected with numerous 
paths and roads^ some straight and others undulating; some in 
the jilain and the valley, others carried over biidges and to the 
siiniiiiit of the hills by means of rustic work of stones and shells. 
The lakes are mterspersed with islets upon which small pleiisure- 
houscs are cmistructetl, and which are reached by means of boats 
or bridges. To these bouses, when fatigued with Ashing, the 
emperor retires accompanied by hia ladies. The w^nids contain 
hares, deer, and game in great numbers, and a certain animal 
resembling tlio (Ipfr, w'hich jiroduces musk. Some of the open 
splices are sown with grain and vegetables, and are interspersed 
with plots of fruit-trees and flowers. Wherever a convenient 
situation oflers, lies a liouse of recreation, or a dwelling foi the 
eminchs. There is also the seraglio, witli a large open space in 
front, in which once a month a f^jiir is held for the entertainment 
of the ladies ; all the dealers being tiie eutmclis themselves,, who 
tlius dispose of articles of the most valuable anil exquisite de- 
scription . — Faiker Residence at ike Cquri qf Peking ; %n 

Murrays Home and Colonial' lAhrary, * 
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Four years ago we coinnienced in the ‘ Penny Maga- to the verse, we have only to request the reader’s atten- 
zine’ a scries oi articles, under the dorioininalion of tion to tlie rule — adopted for the avoidance of unn^- 
‘ Chaucer’s Portrait Gallery,’ whicli had for their main cessary marks of accentuation — that when the sfielling 
object the hope of making one of the greatest but Miost of a word differs from the ordinary spelling, it will he 
neglected of Engli^^h poets more familiar to hie coun- found in a great number of instances to mark at once the 
try men. The portion of his writings that then engaged pronunciation required: — thus, the spelling generally 
our attention was the Prologue or Introduction to being modernized,>^e have considered niiiste” need 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ in which the characters of not be printed “ in male” to show that the word must is 
the pilgrims to Thomas- a- Beckett's shrine are all to be pronounced as a dissyllable, 
described, and the plan of the poem explained. The methods of accentuation wo have adopted are 
We now propose to introduce our readers to sonic these: — 1. Words in which the accent falls upon a dif- 
of the Tales told by the different pilgrims on their ferent syllable than the one at present emphasized, are 
journey. ^ * markqfl with an acute accent, as honour for h6nour. 

In the treatment of the Tales our aim will be, whilst 2. Where additional syllables Texclusive of diphthongs) 
transcribing many passages wliicli may convey to an are to be sounded, without any change in the spelling 
ordinary reader the worthiest idea of tJieir author, to or in the emphasis, they are pointed^ out by the grave 
preserve at tlie same time niost strictly the continuous accent, as writd, more. 3. In Chaucer’s*. time the indi- 
interest of the story, by ifiaking our own connecting vidual sounds of both vowiv ' in diphthong appear to 
prose, as faf as possible, a pure reflex, in feeling, have been commonly preserved in speech, a custom 
thought, and words, of the poetry we omit. Glossarial still lingering in the north of England ; and in writing 
or slight explanatory and ilhistrative notes will, as such words therefore as creature, trucly, and absolution, 
before, be given at the foot of each page. With regard they are marked creature, trucily, and absolution, and 
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bo pronounced accordingly, just as in Leeds to 
this (hiy bread is continually heard of as bread, and 
dream as dream, 

Koilou iiift' Chauror s own order, we eominenae with 
tluf inagnihcerit ‘ Knioiit’s Talk." The jiil^rinis, it 
will be remembered, in telling their stories, speak in 
tlie lirst person. Thus it is the Knight, of course, that 
lujre speaks : — 

"VV hi lorn,’®' as olde storien fi'Hcn iis, 

There Was a duke that hlt'litef Theseus ;* 

Of Athens he was lordruncl Kuveriior, 

And ill his time such a conqueror 

That grcatei was tlierc none under iiie sun. 

Full niuiiy a riche country had he won. 
tv hut with his wisdom, and his chivalry, o 

He conquer’d all the regne of Ferniuie, j 
That whilom was ycieped^ >Scythia. 

And wedded the fresh qiK^n Hy)K)lita; 

And brought her home with him to his country 
Witii iniichcl glory and great Holcmnily, ' 

And eke her younge sister, Emily. 

And if it wore not too long. I would have told you fully 
the manner of this conquest, and of the great battles 
fought betwixt the Atbcnians^aiid the Amazons, and 
how Hypolita. bad been b(?8U‘ged ; also of the feksts 
that took place at her wedding, and of the temple 
raised in her honour, on lidr coining to tht^ home of 
her conqueror and husband. But I must forbear, and 
BO will begin again where I left off*. Wlien Theseus 
was almost come to Athens, 

In all his weal, and in his niosfe pride, 

he saw that ^ 

— there kneeled in the liiglie way 
A company of ladies, tway and tway, 

Each after other, clad in clothes liUick, 

But such a cry, and sucli a woe they make 
That in this world n’ is creUtnre living 
That ever heai'd such luiolhcr wuimeiitiug ;|| , 

And of this cry lit* would they never slenten^ 

Till they the reincs of hU bridle heulen.** 

WJjo are ye, that thus at iny coming home disturb so 
my festival with crying? inquired Theseus. Is it in 
envy of mine Ijonour, that ye thus complain? Or wdio 
hath harmed or otfciidcd you ? Tell me, if lljat your 
M rungs may be mended ; and also why ye be thus all 
clad in black? 

The oldest of the laiiies then spake : — 

She saide, f*onl, to whom Fortdne hath given 
Victory, and a.s a conqueror lo liven, 

!N ought grievelh us your glory ami yoiir Iniiiaur, 

But. we besceche you, of iiiei cy and succour, t, 

Have* mercy on our woe and our distress 
Some drop of pity through thy gf'iillenis.-. 

‘ Upon us wretched women let now fall; 

For crrlos, Lord, tliere n i.s nom* of us all 
That she n’ hath been a tluclirss or a queen; 

Now we be caitives,-|-t as it is well seen ; 

'J'hanked be Fortune and her false wheel 
That none cslat<? cusuretli to be wehi. 

r 

And, certes, Lord, abiding your coming, wo have 
wailed here in the temple of Clemency all thus jiast 
fortnight : now, then, help us, since it lies in thy power 
to do BO. J, wretched wight, that weep and wail tflius, 
was wife to KingOrnaneiis that died at Thebes^; cursed 
be the day 1 And all Ihosc that here join with 'me in 
this array and this lauiciitatiou, liave lost their husbands 
at that town, wlipn it was besieged. And yet now 

Formerly. f Was called. 

X The kingdom, or qiiceiidoin as it should rather 1)6 called, of 
they4r//ia/(>«, t'r Amazons. ^ Called. 

il Liimeutatluii. H Slint or cease. '•'* lyiid liold of. 

It \S'irtL‘ht’A. 
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Creon, tlieold lord of Thebes, in his ire, and in his ini- 
quity. and in order to diBhouf>ur the dead, has caused 
all the hoditis to be thrown on a heap together, 
and will neither suffer them lo be btiried nor burnt ; 
but in despite maketh hounds to eat thein,’^ 

And then the ladies f(*li flat upon tlieir faces, and 
once more crieil piteously, 

Have on us wretched women Koaa* mercy, 

And Jet our sorrow sinken in thine hcait. 

This gentle duke down from his courNcr start 
With hearte pitomis. when he heard them speak ; 

Him theughte that his lit'iu't would all to>break,| 

to pee those who were once of such great estate, now 
c;i8t down so low. He took them up atid held them 
in his arms, wdniNt he comlorted them, swearing as a 
true knight that he u ould so take veng(*ance of Creon, 
that all Greece should speak of his CT^mes, and their 
just punishment. 

"J’hescus would not even enter Athens, that he was 
so near, and s^iend there a few hours, b&t having sent 
Hypoliia his queen, and her sister Emily, into the 
town, he displayed’ his banner, and rode forth towards 
Thebes, with aU his host. Tliere he slew C’leon, and 
won the city ; 

t 

And to ibe ladies ho redored again 

Thf* hodios of thoir husbands tliat woio slain, 

'J'u do ^the obs6quics, us was iIk-ii IIu* guiso. 

It would occupy too long to describe the great (‘la- 
niour and lamentations which Ihi* ladies made al tiie 
burning of the bodies oi their deceased huslianth*, or 
the honourabh* manner in whitdi Theseus ailerwaids 
(lisiiiissed them. But 1 may say, shorvly, that u lien 
the duke liad slain Cieon, and won Thebes, as he 
lay all night in tlie Held, lla? ])illers,t as they ueul 
about among the lieu])S of dead scare] liiig lo sc-^ 
if any wounded in(*n were yet a!i\e and lecpured 
their eaie, 

, tln*y foniid 

q’hrough glr! Witli many a i^ricvous hh>ofl\ wonnd 
Vwo youijgc knightrs,, by ami b),|! 

Both in nii« annL‘s.^[ w Hjught full nchcly, 

Of which. 1\Vo, Aicilr* highi 1h.it one. 

And he that other, hiirlitt* Viilainun. 

Not fully quick,'-^^^ nor fully dead they weie, 

But liy their coat-anmiui, and by llu'ir gear 
The luTalds kniuv ihoni well in 
As iiiu.se that wcicn nf the Idood iv.il jf 
Of ThehiV’i, and of sisleis two yboin. 

The pilltsrs took them out of the lu‘ap, and rarried 
them tenderly to the tent of 'I'lieseus, who, finally, sent 
them to Athens, lo remain in ])erp(*tual ea)divity. He 
then rode home to Atliens, ci owned with laurel as a 
conqueror, and there lived the remainder of his life 
ill joy and honour. As to Falamon and Arcitc, they 

* We cannot better illustrate the views of the ancients on llio 
subject of the burial of dead bodies, than by observing t lint one of 
the greatest tragedies of one of the greatest of Tragediiuis, the Aiili- 
goiie of Sophocles, wliich at this inonitMil is being represented in a 
iiuisical shape to an Kiiglisb audience, turns (Mitiivly upon the 
misery and ruin brought on by the refusal of a king of Tiiebes of 
the rights of burial to a nephew, because be bad l.uon a traitor 
to his country. That king was Creon; probably the Aery same 
man that Chaucer reieis to. 

I To is frequently used by Chaucer to augment the ftnee 
of tlic verb to fthicli it is He bos To-iiewen, 'fo- 

hurst, &c. 

X Foragers. 

{> Our northern readers, about Leeds and elseAvherc, will 
not need to be told that ligging ineaiLS lying: many u Leeds 
man would be moie likely to lh' interested in bein^ told that 
lying means ligging; so commonly is the latUn* wuid used 
iiniotig the humbler classes there. 

jj Side by fcido. , % (hjf' kind of arnn ur, 

' If 
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<l\veU, fall of aiiguisli, in tlio towor that was to bo 
ihfir ciiTiial prison ; no iiinouiit of ^olil niiftht ranaoni 

ihciii. 
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Thr .'irt of IVi'tthnj //v//. — To (Iip inliiicnr.o of associ.-itum on 
]l IS nccos-iary for oicry wriferjo affriKl^cardully, who 
u'lslips lo 0 X{iH'ss Jiorivpif with For the* of 

r'orjot.ln*‘.>s ami [nirilN in lln* iisf* of v'ohIk, tho rnir'; of j^arn- 
TiKiiiana ami nltios may in* a biiflicierif irnidp : imt it ia not in 
tin* workh of this class of aiilliors tliat tin* liipjlior bcfiutio^s of stvic 
aif* to lie studinl. Aa the air nrnl manner of a prentlcman can 
only lie ac(|iiireil liylivitiq; lialiitimlly in the best society, so f^rare 
in compt/SitiuM most he attained hy an iadiitxnil aeqiiahitanrc 
with till! rlassiciil wrlt«H’.s. It is imleed tiereasary for our in- 
Imnialioo, that we should peruse oceasioimlly many hooks whieli 
luivenomeril tnjioii^ ofexpiession ; Im' I believe it tobeoxtiemely 
iiiefnl lo all lilernry men, to c-onnteraot tlie ellec! of this niin- 
eellaiieous lefidiriL; hy maintainiiijs: a constant and fain 11 i«ir uc* 
rpiainr.ince u ith a few of the most faultless models which the 
l>m;.!fiiajro an'Dids. For want of some stamlurd of this aort w§ 
fierpienllv se<' an authors tns/i* in writinn: alter ninc.li to the 
woise in file coiir'V* of his life, and his later productions fall 
heknv the lev cl (d’ins ej-Sii ys.- DiffjrtJil SUu'tn f'.s Philonojthif of the 
Jltrntun 


Stfgur-mnknty itt Juuuuva, — I saw tiiotw'hole pnress of sugar* 
Tuakiii^ tins moining. TIni ripe canea are hnni^lil in hnndles t{» 
the null, where the cleanest iff the women are appointed, one lo 
pill lliem into the Tnacljlne for mishiug them, niifi another to 
draw them ont^after tlie jnici? law been extracted, when she 
throws them in aii^ opening in the floor close to her: another hand 
of negroes collects them below, wdieri, under the name <»f Irnsh^ 
they are carried iM'^iiy to serve for fuel. The juice, which is itself 
at first a pale ash-colour, gushes ont in great streams, (juite white 
with foam, iititl passes thmugli a w'onilen gutter info the boiling- 
house, wheie it is iecei^e«I into the siphon, or ‘ cock-Cfgiper,’ 
vrliere fire is apjdied lo it, and it is slaked with lime in order to 
rnako it. graiinhite. Tlie feridcut yiarts of it rise to the top, while 
the purer arul more Ihiid How tlirougli another gullrr into the 
second copper. When little ljut the impure scum on the surface 
remains to he drawn off, the first gutter communicating svith the 
copper i.s stopped, and the grosser jiarLs are obliged to find a new 
course through another gutter, which conveys tlicm to the dis- 
tillery, where, being mixed with the molasses, or treacle, they 
arc manufactured into rum. From the second copper they are 
transmitted into the first, and thence into two* otliers, and in these 
four latter lifLsiiiH the scum is removed with skimmers pierced 
with holes, till it becomes sufficiently fn*e from impurities to be 
sAipyied off, tliat is, to he again hulled out of the coppers and 
spread into the coolers, wlieig? if is left tv» granulate. The sugar 
is then formed, and is removed into the cwr/ar^-Aoi/se, where it is 
])iit into hogsheads, and left lo selllc for a certain time, during 
which those part.s which aie too poor and too liquid to gruinn'ate 
drip IVom the easifs into ve.^sbpl Replaced lu neuth tiiem : these dn]x- 
jiings are the niola-iM’s, which, lining ciirrinl into Uie distillery. 
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and mixed with the coarser scum formerly mentioned, form that 
mixture Irom which the spirituous liquor of sugar is aflerwarcLi 
yiroduced hy fermentation : when hut once distilled it is called 
*low wine/ and it is not tillufter it has gone through a second 
distillarion that jt actpiii'cs the name of rum. The ‘ trash ’ used 
for fuel consists of tlie empty canes; that which is employed for 
fodder and for thutching is iurnished by the su|ierabumJant cane- 
tojw, after so many are set ajiart as uie required for planting. 
After these original plants liave been cut, ilieii mots tlirow up 
suckers, which in time become canes, and are called raioons ;tliey 
arc far inferior in juice to the pifenled canes; hut then, on the other 
hand, they rcqiArc much less weeding, and spare the negroes the 
only laborious part of the biisiriessgof sugar-making — the digging 
holes fur the plants ; therefore although an acre of rat ovms will 
produce but. one hogshead of sugar, while an acre of plants will 
produce two, the superiority of the ratoone<l piece i« very great, 
inasnult:!) as the saving of time and labour will enable tin- pro- 
prietor to cultivate five acres of ratoons in the same time witli one 
of plants, bnluckily, after three crops or five at the utmost, 
in general tin; ratoons are totally exhansled, and you are obliged 
t4> have reconr-.e lo fresh pkints.— Jf, O. Leu’uU- Jantutca : — • 
Murmf s home ami ( 'nhnial l,ihrary. 


Tartar Swffert ^. — The uiillior had fallen from his horse, and 
gives the following account of liis cure: — W’hcn 1 recovered my 
1 found myself in a house, but every thing appeart'd dark 
and indistinct, and 1 felt as if 1 had falleu from my horse two 
months hefoie. The emperOr sent me a Tartar surgeon, for be 
and bis court wer<* fully persuaded that for falls Tartar surgeons 
were lietfer than Europeans. And, lo confess the Iriilh, altliough 
the mode of tieutment was of a harbarons description, and some 
of the remedies appeared useless 1 wa.s cured in a very short 
time. This surgeon made me sit up in niy bed, piecing near 
me a large basin filled with water, in which he put a thick piece 
of icc, to reduce it to a freer/nig- point. Then stripping me to 
the wais/J he made me stretch my neck over the basin, and, with 
a cup, he continued for a good wliile to pour tlie wafiT on my 
neck, I'he pain caused by this operation upon tliOM' nerves 
which lake their rise from the pia-mater wa-s so great and insuf- 
fenahle, that it seemed lo me unevpialled. The surgeon said that 
this woulil sliuich tlie blood and restore me to my senses, ulileh 
was actually the case; for in a short lime my sight became 
cie.'ur, and iny mind re.siime<l its powers. He next hound my 
head with a band, drawn tight by two men, who lield the ends, 
wild, lie struck the iulormediate part vigorously with a piece of 
wood, which shook rny head violently, and gave me dreadful 
jiaiii. This, if 1 remember rightly, he said was to set the brum, 
which he supposed had been displaced. It is true, however, that 
after this sccornl ojicration my head fell more free. A thinl 
operation was now jierfoirnod, during which he made me, siill 
strippcvl to the waist, walk in tlie open air. supported hy two 
persons; nn<l, while thus walking, he unexpectedly threw a 
l»owJ of freezing voh I water over my breast. As this caused me 
lo draw my hrcNilli with great vehemence, and as niy chest hud 
been injured by the fall, it may he easily imagined wliat were 
my si^Ien’iigs under this infliction. The surgeon iulbrined me 
that, if any rib hiul hern dislocated, this sudden anti hard 
breathing would restore it to its natur.il position. The next 
proceediug was not less painful and extravagant. The operator 
made me sit upon the ground ; then* assisted by two mAi, he 
held a cloth upon my mouth and nose till I was nearly suffo- 
cated. “This,'’ said the Chinese Esculapins, “by caiising a 
violent heaving of the chest, will force back any lib that rnay 
have lieeri bent im^rds." Tlie wonyd in (iie head not being 
deep, he healed it %y stuffing it with burnt cotton. He tlien 
ordered that I should continue to walk much, supported by two 
p<*rsons; that 1 should not sit long, nor be allowed to sle^'p 
before fen o'clock at night, at which time, and not befiire, 1 
should take a little liifaii, that is, thin rice soup. This conti- 
nued walking caused rue to faint several times; but this had 
been foreseen by the surgeon, who had warned me not to lie 
alarmed. He assured me that these walks in the open air, while 
fasting, would prevent the blood from settling on the chest, 
where it miglit corrupt. These lemeijies were barbarous and 
excniejatiiig; but I am Imund in truth to confess that in seven 
days J was ho coinpUtely restored us to able to lesnnie my 
journey in^i TttilaTy. — Father Hipa's liesidence at the Court of 
l^eKtutj^ in Murray is. Home ami Colonial Jjihrary. 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS--N0. XllJ. 

Swimming. — There are countless myriads of animals 
which transmit themselves from place to place by 
swimming in liquids. But before entering into any of 
the details of toe various organs with which animals 
are furnished and adapted for swimming, or the man- 
ner in which they are employed, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the mechanical effects of bodies 
plunged in water, with respe^Uto their specific gravities. 

By the temi density we understand th\e closeness or 
vicinity of the particles of which the body under con- 
sideration is composed ; but mechanically it is used 
as a term^of comparison, expressing the proportion of 
equal molecules, or of the quantity of matter, in one 
body, to the number of equal molecules in the same 
bulk in another body: density, therefore, varies as 
the quantity of matter directly, and the magnitude of 
the body inversely. The specific gravity of any solid or 
fluid body is the absolute weight of a certain volume 
of the solid or fluid, which volume is assumed as the 
unit of bulk for measuring the specifle gravities of 
all bodies. Density and spiciflc gravity, therefore, 
appear to express the same thing under different 
aspects ; the former being limited to the greater* or 
less vicinity of the particles ; the latter to the greater 
or less weight in a given volume. As it is often neces- 
sary to have recourse to these ternm, the reader should 
clearly understand their import at the outset of this 
inquiry. 

When an animal, or any solid body whatever, is 
plunged into a fluid, it will lose as much of its weight, 
that is, so much of it will be counteracted, as is equal 
to the weight of the fluid it dwplares, and if its spe- 
cific gravity be greater thuja that of tire •fluid, it will 
sink ; if less, it will rise to the surface, and float there ; 
but if the specific gravities of the solid and fluid be 
equal, the body will rest in any part wherever it is 
placed. From what has been said, we can easily know 
when the density and specific gravity of any solid are 
greater than that of a fluid, such as water, by plunging 
the solid in the liquid ; if, for instance, it swims in 
water, like a cork, we know its specific gravity is less 
than that of the water ; but if it sinks like a stone, 
then we conclude that its density and specific gravity 
are greater than that of the water. We hope enough 
has now been said to enable the reader to comprehend 
what is meant by the terms density and specific gra- 
vity, and under what circumstances any solid body, 
when left to itself in a fluid, will either float, sink, or 
remain at rest. On further investigation >it will be 
found that some animals are lighter than water, and can 
float on its surface without muscular exertion ; others 
are much heavier, and either remain at the bottoms of 
rivej^s and seas, or raise themselves by muscular action ; 
whilst a third group are of the same gravity as water, j 
and can remain stationary at any depth at pleasure : 
in this case, the force of the water in driving the 
animal upwards is just equal to the force of the earth’s 
gravity in drawing it downwards, l^ny animals have 
ihe ]>ower of varying the specific gravity of the body, 
which they can by this means cause either to sink, re- 
main stationary, or float on the surface of the water. 

When we take a view of the variety of forms pre- 
sented by tlie locomotive organs of swimming animals, 
it must be apparent that they perform their move- 
ments very dinerently. All those land animals which 
constantly breathe the air, especially man and the 
higher orders, muBt*fibat on the surface of the water 
in swimining ; they die of suffocation when water 
* chokes up the air-tubes of the lungs, which constitutes 
drowning. Qf all animals^ there is perhaps none so help- 
^less in waten .without training, as man ; and notwitn- 
staiidinghis vast superiority in other respects to other 
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air-breathing animals, he is inferior to them in the em- 
ployment of the locomotive organs for the purposes of 
swimming. Indeed, it is well known that by far the 
greater number of persons who are precipitated into deep 
water, if they cannot swim, are drowned. I/Jt us now 
inquire into the cause. In the first place, the specific 
gravity of man is very nearly equal to that of water. 
It is commonly lighter than water when the chest is 
filled, and often heavier when ihe*bhcst is emptied of 
air ; but the open end of the respiratory tube, that is, 
the mouth, or the nostrils at least, must be kept above 
water in wder to breathe. In many of the lower 
animals, life specific gravity and the length of the 
neck are such as to enable them to keep the mouth 
or nostrils far above the surface of the water ; but in 
man the weight of the head, and the greater specific 
gravity of the body, even when the chest is filled with 
air, render him barely able to keep Ifls mouth above 
the surface of the water, when all the rest of the body 
is below its surface. Still, if a persop who cannot 
swim had sufticient presence of mind to inflate the 
chest, and prevent the expulsion of a large portion of 
air on falling into deep water, he would not ultimately 
sink until exhausted, if the • limbs were kept motion- 
less; but the alarm consequent upon a sudden and un- 
expected inimersjiofi, added to the pressure of the water 
upon the chbsl, causes the individual not only to 
expire the air in the lungs, which, as we have seen, 
should be retained, but also to make use of his limbs 
in an improper manner. He is involuntarily prone to 
throw up his arms, as if to seisce some object above his 
head, and this creates an impulse which tends to force 
him still farther in the opposite direction, /hat is, down- 
wards, and his struggles, being misdirected, generally 
tend also to sink him. 

«The cause of this misapplication of tlie limbs by 
man, when immersed in water, is owing to the totally 
different mode in which they are uses' in walking and 
running on land, to that in which they should be ex- 
eicised in water, as we shall now proceed to demon- 
strate. ,, 

• Man , — In preparing to ^wim, the limbs 'should be 
arranged in such u manner, that they can be made to 
act favourably as soon as the body is resting, un- 
supported by other media, in the water. , 

In order to propel the body there must be some 
movement of the limbs ; and it is by tlic flexion and 
adduction of the arihs, and by the extension and ad- 
duction of the legs, that the process of swimming 
is* perJiprmed, which movements must be produced 
rhythmically. Suppose a person standing up to his 
breast in water and about to strike off *111 swimming ; 
the hands are placed close to each othef with the palms 


Fig. 1 . 
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undermost near the breast» the body is thrown forward 
in the water, the hands are thrust out, and when the 
arms are fully extended as in Fig, 1, they diverge hori- 
zontallv (the backs of the hands being turned towards 
each other), describing curves until they are brought 
round under the armpits, and again extended. It 
should be observed that the arms must alw'ays be kept 
in advance of a line^ passing through the axes of the 
shouldeibjoints. 

Let us now advert to the action of the legs. Whilst 
tluj arms arc describing their curves the legs are 
drawn forwards under tlu* body, the knees Ijeing sepa- 
rated as much as possible, and the toes turned out- 
wards as in Fig. 2, and whilst the arms are regainihg 


Fig. 2. 





their extended position the legs arc extended backwards 
and outwards with a moderate degree of velocity, the 
soles of the f^t being turned outwards, and ar<i then 
brought logetner again, simultaneously with the arms, 
into the attitude shown in Fig. 1.* 

It will be observed that the arms and legs have eacii 
four distinct kinds of motion, namely, extension, ab- 
duction, adduction, and flexion, but the eftects of these 
motions are different. The extension of the arms re- 
tards the motion of the body, whilst that of the legj 
accelerates it : the abduction of the arms accelerates, 
and of the legs slightly retjyds; the adduction of the 
arms slightly retards, and of the legs accelerates ; and 
th(? flexion of both arms and legs retards. The simul- 
taneous performance of these motions is exhibited in 
the following tabular form : — 

Arms. , 

Abduction . . . Flexion 

Adduction I * ( Extension 

Flexion . } ' ' ' \ Abduction 

Extension . . . Adduction 

It is upon tli£ rhythm with which these periodic 
movements are performed that the success of swim- 
ming depends, ilie whole being seen in outline in 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

We may also observe, that when the arms are ab- 
ducted, or drawn outwards and backwards, the legs are 
drawn forwards ; and when the arms are flexed and 
brought together, the legs are extended outwards; 
and lastly, when the arms are thrust forwards, the legs 
are brought close together ; so that whilst the force of 
tlie arms is positive, that of the legs is negative, and 
mce versa: but it is evident that the effective forces 
in swimming preponderate, or the body would eitlier 
remain stationary or move backwards, abd this resu. ts 
from the shape of the limbs and the manner in which 
th^ can be made to act. 

From what has been said, we may easily perceive 
how diff'erently the limbs qct in swimming from what 
they do in walking, and fliat the arms and legs inter- 
change tbefr effective strokes alternately. These 

* Thate figures ife reduced firqui the elementary coarse ol 
Gymnastic Exercises by Captain Clias. 


movements are not dilB&cult to perform, but it requires 
some attention and practice in order to accomplish 
them with precision* Indeed they may be practised 
out oftwater, and sufficient habit be obtained to know 
how to act if by chance a person were suddenly im 
mersed and in danger of being drowned. But it should 
also never be forgotten that almost all persons will 
float, if the chest be kept well filled whilst immersed 
in the wa'ter. It however ifequires great fortitude’ and 
self-poBsessioi} to keep *1116 limbs quiet, and under 
water, and at the same tim^ to stop the inspiratory 
movement until the mouth rises above the surface of 
.he water. 

Swimming on the back is usually effected by means of 
the legps alone. The attitude preparatory to this move- 
ment is seen in Fig. 3. The head is bent backwards 


Fig. 3. 



so &r that the water may cover the forehead, and reach 
to the level of the eyes ; the chest is elevated, and the 
hands placed on the hips ; the motions of the legs are 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 4, and are the 
same as those of the legs in swimming on the breast. 
Wo may here state that any one who can swim on his 
breast will experience no more difficulty in turning 
himself round on his back in the water than in turning 
himself in his bed. 

Some persons can accomplish swimming on tne aide, 
and others on the back, without using the legs; and 


Fig. 5, 
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many other feats, such as with the arms actin*; in dif- 
ferent directions as seen in Fu^. 5. and again with one 
Land alone. In diving', two ineihoda are recom- 
mended : one by leaping into the water with tlje feet 
downwards, the other head foremost; the former is 
most desirable in shallow water, the latter when the 
head is subject to giddiness and fulness of blood. 

Figs. C and 7 show the attitude preparatory to 
plunging into the water, and Fig. 8 the position of the 
limbs in diving to the bottoiHiPof the river. 

The positftui of greatest ease in the wa\er is floating. 
The body lies on the back, with the face only above 
the water; the limbs are perfectly quiescent, and ex- 
tended as in Fig. 9. This state can only be maintained 
when the specific gravity of the body is less th^n that 
of the water. ^ 

• Fig. 9. 



Sea-water, being heavier than that of rivers, is best 
calculated to support a person in swimming, and tbosc 
who are specifically heavier than river-water may be 
sustained in a floating position in sea-water. It may be 
observed that man being so nearly of the same specific 
gravity as water, and air bt^ing "nearly one thousand 
times lighter, that a few cubic inches of air in a bag are 
sufficient to keep one who cannot swim permanently at 
its surface ; or a feiv pounds of cork fastened to the body 
will a(T.omplish the same object: and it is astonishing 
that, no* withstanding the great numher of persons who 
arc annually drowned in the Thames aloKc, no means 
are adopted to provide some such simple method for 
sustaining the body in water by boaUnen ; and still 
more that we hear of watermen being frequently 
drowned in consequence of not Imnng learned ^to swim. 
Swimming ought to form a part of our physical educa- 
tion ; all our youth of both sexes may do so with advan- 
tage, fair the purpose of cleanliness and to increase their 
heal til and strength, as well as to provide a safeguard 
against Rubsequent accidents. Thtj ancients placed a 
high value on the art of swimming. Cato taught 
ids son to traverse the most rapid and dangerofts 
gulfs ;* the Greeks and Romans attached great im- 
portance to it. Julius Crosar crossed rivers by swim- 
ming at the head of his legion. It is said that ("harje- 
inague was one of the best swimmers of his day. It 
is also well known that Lord Byron swam across the 
Hellespont several times ; and Mr. Smith, an English 
officer, swam across the Lake of Oneva from Morges 
to Amphion and back without stopping, being a dis- 
tance of seven miles and a half. The Carilis swim 
with the ease of fish<% the w^juieii as w^ell as the men. 
If a canoe overturns, wddeh is a thing of frequent oc- 
currence, their being drowned is never heard of; on 
these Occasions the children may be seen swimming 
about their mother like so many Uftle fishes, and the 
mothers are capable of supporting* lliemsclvos in the 
water with their children at their breasts, whilst the 
men arc putting the boat to rights. These examples 
teach us how far safety might be acquired and how 
many hundreds of lives might be saved if the art of 
swimming were taught in our schools. ^ 


SUPPLY OK W^TER IN AMERICAN TOWNS. 

Thf. United States being eomparativoly a new country, 
we may naturafly expect to find that the modern con- 
trivances attd improvements introduced in other coun- 
tiios are iqp>*e or less adopted there. It will be 
* Plutarch's Lil'o of Cato, ' 
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interesting to sec hotv far they bear analogy wiili us 
in the important matter of lh(? supply of water to their 
large towns. 

From Mr. Stevenson’s work on the Civil Engineer- 
ing of North America, we loarri that there arc two 
general modes of ensuring this supply ; and, since I’hc 
publication of that work, a grand undertaking called 
the Croton Aqueduct has introduced a third method. 
These three methods arc, 1st. C’olfrcting in o^servoirs 
the water of a livor passing by or ibrough the? town. 
2ttd. Digging wells into the watery strata beneath the 
surface of the ground. 3rd. Bringing water in arti- 
ficial cban&els from a great distance. Jt is known to 
evtry one who has given common aliention to this sub- 
iect, that all these three methods are adopted in Phig- 
land, with modifications of plan more or less extensive, 
according to the circumstance. 

The largest water-works in Ameriw, of that ejass 
which derive the? water from a river flowing on tin? 
spot, are at Philadelphia. The river Schuylkill flows 
past Philadelphia ; and, a short distance before it 
reaches vlie city, its waters are so diverted as to flow 
into or tlirough the water-works established on one 
bank of tlie river. In tlu? first place there is a dam 
thrown obliquely across the river from one shore to the 
other, excepting ojlenings at the two«eiids. This dam 
is formed oPsofid timber fraino-work. filled up with 
stones and rubble; it is sixteen hundred feet in lenglli, 
and being Airnied where tlie water is twenty-five or 
tJiirty feet deep, its construction was a work of some 
difliculty. The regular flow of the water is checked 
by this dam, and a consequent stagnation occurs for six 
miles upwards ; but a channel for navigation is formed 
by a canal with locks at one end of ilu* <lam ; while a 
large body of water flows through the opening at the 
otJier end of the dam wdlh sufficient force to turn 
powerful water-wheels. These wheels work pumps, 
whereby the river- w’ater is pumped yp into vast reser- 
voirs above; so that the dam is formeil only as a means 
to obtain power to turn the wheels. There are the 
means /o direct the body of water either into the water- 
■ works, or by a sluice into IJjjC part of the river below ilie 
dam, at pleasuroi 

The water acts upon eight very large wheels, the 
rotation of which works eight large j)umi}S, and these 
pumps raise the river- water into the resel-voirs. Each 
pump raises half a million gallons of water per day, 
and this \^ast hod^efr water is forced by the pumps to 
a height of not less than ninety feet. The pipe through 
whicl^the flow takes place is made of cast-iron, and is 
sixte^ inches in diameter. 'J’he reservoirs provided 
for the collecting and storing of the water arc placed 
at an elevation of about an hundred feet above the 
level of the river, and about fifty feet above the highest 
streets in Philadelphia; they arc four in number, and 
present altogether an area of six acres. The reservoirs 
are founded on an elevated rock, but the water is re- 
tained by means of artificial walls and embankments. 
These enclosures are of great strength, and the bottom 
of the reservoirs is well paved with cemented brif;k. 
The depth of water, when filled, is about twelve feet ; 
and the amount then contained is more than twenty 
millions of gallons. The use of having four reservoirs 
instead of one equal to them in area, is to facilitate the 
purification of the water ; for the water, after being 
discharged frdm the force-pumps into one of them, 
passes through a filter into the second reservoir, then 
through another filter into the third, and similarly to 
the fourth ; so that it undergOi?s tlirec filtrations before 
it enters the pijwjs which supply the tow'ii. 

The water is conveyed from the reservoirs,- and dis- 
tributed through the tow^n, by means of about a hun- 
dred miles of cast-iron pipe, beginning at two feet in 
diameter near the reservoirs, and Ixjing reduced to 
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l\v(‘lv(\ six; and tliroe inchos, accordinp? to the streets 
tlirouj;h wliieh they pass. The water flowing in this 
way from the reservoirs into the city, varies from about 
two to four millions of gallons per day, according to 
tl;e season of the year, averaging more’ than three mil- 
lions. In 1836 this supply was distributed by means 
of private pipes to about seventeen thousand renters or 
tenants, and by public pumps to about three thousand 
more, making twenty thousand families supplied with 
water from the works. For this quantity the inhabit- 
ants paid a water-rate amounting to rather above 
twenty thousand pounds, or about a guine% per house 
jier year, ])oor and rich together. 

The town of Richmond, in Virginia, is supplied if ilh 
water from the James river, on a principle analogous 
to that here explained, but on a smaller scale. The 
water is raised by means of water-wheels to so great a 
height as a huitdred and sixty feet above the level of 
the river, into two large reservoirs, and is thence dis- 
tributed through the town in iron pipes^ 

Piltsburghi on the Ohio, is similarly supplied ; the 
water being raised from the river to a height of about 
a liundred feet and thence distributed. Montreal is in 
like manner supplied from the river St. Lawrence. 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio, until within a few 
years was supplied with the water T)f*tho Ohio, by hav- 
ing it puinped up by horse-power to ftserviiirs at a 
height of a niindrcd and sixty feet; but.jis the tanks 
were only large cnougli to supply a wooden main-pipe 
tlirr'c or four inches in diameter, the increase; in tm; 
number of inhabitants rendered a change of plan 
iKJcessary ; steam- povv or was substituted for horse- 
]u»wcr to raise lh(‘ water, and iron pipes of large dia- 
meter replaced those of smaller size for the mains. 

Many towns are so situated ihat they have not a 
fresh-ualer river passing tlnough or in immedi?>le 
contiguity ; and in such cases other modes of supply 
are sought. The town of Boston, for example, is al- 
most entirely surrounded by the sea, and hence the in- 
habitants arc supplied from w’clls. In 1835 there wefe 
said to be more than two thousand seven hundred wells 
in Boston, of which thirt;>lhree were Artesian ; onl/ 
seven, however, of tlie whole nuiflher yielded soft 
water, the mineral strata through which it flowed 
having give^’ a hard quality to the water of all the 
other wells. The digging of some of these Boshni 
wells was attended with effects \vliich illustrate in an 
instructive manner the elastic fore? of the water some- 
times concealed and acciynulated beneath tlie surface 
of the ground. Mr. Stevenson quotes the followiifg 
account of one of these from Pr. Lalhrop : — ‘A few 
years before, ah attempt was made to dig a well a few 
rods to the east hoar the sea. Having dug about sixty 
feet in a body of clay without finding water, prepara- 
tion was made in the usual way for boring; and, after | 
passing about forty feet in the same body of clay, the ! 
augur was impeded by stone. A few strokes with a 
cirfil broke through the slate covering, and the water 
gushed out with such rapidity and force lliat the work- 
men with difficulty were saved from death. The water 
rose to the top of the well, and ran over for some time. 
I'he force was such as to bring up a large quantity of 
fine sand, and all their labour was lost.*’ 

New York, beyond all the cities in America, affords 
the most interesting features in respeql; to the supply 
of water. Within the last few years its inhabitants 
have planned and carried out a project partaking much 
of the grandeur and magnitude of the ancient aque- 
ducts; and if the expectations of the engineer should 
prove to be pcrmanentl^rcalized, the system will re- 
main as a creditable monument to the skill and com- 
mercial liberality of the state. 

To understand the nature of these works, it will be 
necessary to glance at the topographical position of the 


city of New York. The river Hudson, after flowing 
nearly due south for many miles, falls into the At- 
lantic in a bay or recess ; and close to its mouth are 
three ^islands— Long Island, Staten Island, and Man- 
hattan Island. The city of New York is situated on 
the last named of these three ; so that it is cut off by 
salt water from the main-land and from both the other 
islands. This local position has liad a good d(>al to do 
with the* arrangements foj the supply of water. Tl»e 
inhabitants have hence been led to obtain a sup]dy by 
means of wells, which have been sunk” in ditfcrent 
parts of the city, and the water was raised from 
them by steam-power into elevated reservoirs, from 
whence pipes conveyed it to the various streets. Some 
belonged to a water-company, and some to the corpo- 
ration. One of these, after descending rather more 
than a hundred feet, had three lateral channels branch- 
ing from it, for the purpose of collecting water from 
different#directioiis; and the well, thus augmented, 
yielded twenty thousand gallons per day. Some of the 
wells, by a more extensive system of these lateral gal- 
leiies or channels, yielded more than a hundred thou- 
sand gallons per day. 

But although the wells, simply as such, yielded 
lai*feely, yet the supply gradually became more and 
inadequate to the wants of a largely increasing popu- 
lation ; and the attention of tlie corporation has been 
long directed to the means of ensuring a better sup- 
ply. Other towns, whether deficient or not in rivers 
mssing through them, have had a supply ensured by 
aying down pipes from a spring situated on a hilly 
spot at some distance. Thus Albany, a large town on 
tnc Hudson, and the second in importance m the state 
of New Yojk, is principally supplied with water pro- 
cured in tlie high ground in tlie neighbourhood, .and 
conveyed in a six-inch pipe for a distance of about 
throe "miles to a reservoir near the town. Troy, another 
town on the Hudson, higher up than Albany, is sup- 
plied by similar means: there is high ground in the 
neighbourhood, containing good W'atcr; and this water 
is conveyed into a reservoir capable of holding two 
million gallons, elevated about seventy feet above the 
level of llie streets, and distant about a third of a mile 
from the towm ; and from this reservoir the water is 
conveyed through a twelve-inch pipe to the streets of 
the towni. 

But this source is dimied to the inhabitants of New 
•York ; and theiefure, having no high ground near the 
city to furnish a BU])pIy, having no fresh-w'ater river at 
hand to supply water- w’orks, and having an insuffi- 
ciency of wells to ensure a supply, they have been led 
to exq^cise their ingenuity in another way. 

[To be coatinued.] 

ADULTERATION OF ARTICLES OF 
CONSUMPTION. 

The selling of uiiwliolesoine provisions, as meat or fish, is 
punishable under n^pst local acts ; and is also an offence at 
comuiou law. In Paris, malpractices connected with the 
adulteration of food are investigated by the Conseil de Salu- 
britc, acting under the authority of tlie prefect of police. In 
this country, Mhcre the jntere.sts of the revenue are concerned, 
strkt regulaticus have been resorted to in order to prevent 
adulteration. It is not, however, heavy customs or Excise- 
duties alone which encourage adulteraflon, for the diilcrenee 
in price between tlie genuine and die spurious ingredient, when 
both are free from taxation, leads to the practice of adiiltera- 
flon. The following is an abstract of die law respecting the 
adulteration of some of the principal articles of revenue : — 

Tobacco-maiiufiicturers are liable to a penalty of for ^ 
having in tlieir possession sugar, treacle, molasses, honey, 
commings or roots of malt, ground or ungrouiid imsted grain, 
ground or unground chicory, lime, umbre, ochre, or other j 
earths, sca-weed,*groimd or powdered ivood, moss or weeds 
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or any luaveb, or my herbs or plauts (not being tobacco leaves water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato or other yeast, in such 
or plants), respectively, or any substance or material, syrup, proportions as the bakers thu^ nt/S 2). Adulterating bread, 
liquid, or preparation, matter, or thing, to be used or capable by mixing other ingredients than those mentioned above, is 
of being used as a substitute for, or to increase the weight of, punishable by a fine of not less than 51. nor above 10/., or im- 
U)bacco or snuif (5 & 6 Viet c. 93, § 8). Any person efigaged prisonment for a period not exceeding six months ; and the 
in any way in the preparation of articles to imitate or resemble names of the offenders are to be published in a local news- 
tobacco or snuff, or who shall sell or deliver such articles to paper (§ 8). Adulterating com, meal, or fiour,or selling fiour 
any tobaooo-tnanufkcturer, is also liable to a penal^ of 200/. of one sort of com as fiour of anqlh^r sort, subjects the ofiendcT 
(S 8). The penalty for adulterating tobacco or snuff is 300/. to a peiv^ty not exceeding UOL and not less tlian 5/. (§ 9). 
§ 1) ; and for having such tobacco or snuff in posseafion, ROO/, The premises of bakers may be searched, and if ingredients 
(§3). The Excise-survey on toUUco-manu&oturers, abolished ibr aomteratmg meal or fiour be found, the penalty for the 
4Viotre. 18, has been re-establish^ Vi cousequenoe first offence is 10/. and not less than 40s.; for the second 
ot the extent to which adulteration w^ earned^ offence 5/., and for every subsequent offence 10/. ; and tlie 

The ingredients used in tlie adultereiion of beer are enume- names of oAnders are to be published in the newspapers 
rated in the following list of articles whi<^ brewers or dealers U l^). There are penalties for obstructing search (§ 13). 
and retailers in ale and beer are prohibited from having in Any miller, or baker acting as a justice under this 

their possession under a penalty of 200/. (56 Geo. lilt c. 58, katute incurs a penalty of 100/. (§ 15). 

§ 2). These articles are-<molasse6, honey; liquorice, vitriol, The above act did not apply to Ireland, where the baking 

quassia, cocculiis Indieus, grains of Paradise, Guinea pepper, trade was regulated hy an act (2 Wm. TV. c. 31 ), the first 
and opium; and preparations foom these articles are also pro- clause of which, relating to the ingredients to be used, was 
hibifeed. They are used either as substitutes for hopsipr to give similar to the English act just quoted. In 1838 another act 
a colour to the liquor in imitation of that which it would re- was passi^d (1 Vipt. c. 28), which repealed all /brmcr acts re- 
ceive from the use of genuine ingredients. By § 3 of the same lating to the sale of bread in Ireland. The preamble recited 
act a penalty of 50u/. is imposed upon any <^emist, druggist, that the act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37, had been found l)enefioial in 
or other person, who shall sell the articles mentioued in § 2 'to Great Britain; and the clauses respecting adulteration are 
any brewer or dealer in beer. The penalties against dealers simil^ to the English act. 

in l)eer in the above act ace extended to beer-retoilers under The several acts for regulating the making of bread within 

I Wm. IV. c. C4, and 4 & 6 Wm, IV. c. 85, which acts also ten miles of the Royal ^Ixchange (which district is excluded 
contain special provisions against, adulteration applicable to from tlie operatit n (ft G & 7 Wm. IV.) wore consolidated l)y 
this particular class of dealers , and the licence also prohibits the act 3 Geo. IV. c. 106. Under tljis act any baket' who uses 
the sale of ole. beer, and portesr, made otherwise than from alum, or any uTher unwholesome ingi*edient, is liable to the 
malt and hops; or adulterated with drugs; or fraudulently penalties mentioned in § 12 of 6 A 7 Wm. IV. c. 37. Any 
diluted, adulterated, or deteriorated. ingredient or mixture found within the house, mill, stall, shop, 

Tea, another important article of Teveuue, is protected foom 3&c. of any miller, inealmau, or baker, and which shall appear 
adulteration by several stotntes. The act 1 1 Geo. I. c. 30, to have been plaei^d there for the purpose of adulteration, ren- 
§ 5, renders a tea-dealer liable to a penalty of 100/. who shall ders him liable to similar penalties. , 

counterfeit adulterate, alter, fiibricate, or mauuibcfiiire any Other articles besides tiiostt which have lieen mentioned are 
tea, or shall mix writh tea any leaves other thandeaves of tea adulterated to a great extent, and there is scarcely an article, 
(§ 6). Under 4 Geo. IV. c. 14, tea-dealers who dye, ftihri- from arrow -i*oot to guano, which escapes; but perhaps the 
cate, or manufacture any sloe-leaves, liquorice-leaves, or the remedy for the evil is not unwisely left to the people them- 
leaves of tea that have oeen used, or any other leaves in imi- selves, who probably are less likely to be imposed upon when 
totion of tea ; or shall use terra japonica, sugar, mohissos, clay, depending on the exercise of tlieir own discrimination, than 
logwood, or other ingredients, to colour or dye such leaves ; if a commission of public functionaries were appointed, whose 
or shall sell or have in their possession such adulterated tea, duty should consist in investigating .*iud punishing person>« 
are liable to a penalty of 10/# fer every pound of such adultc- guilty of adulteration. The interference of the government in 
rated tea found^ in their powssion (§ U). The 17 Geo. HI. tnis country with the practice ff adulteration, except in the 
c, 29, also prohibits adulteration of tea (§ 1). case of bread and dlnigs, has evidently had no other object 

The adulteration of coffee and cocoa is punished with than the improvement of the revenue, 
heavy penalties under 43 Geo. III. c. 129. Any person who Adulteration and the deceitful making up of commodities 
manufactures, or has in his posses-sion, or who shall sell, burnt, appear to have frequently attracted the attention of the legis- 
scorched, or roasted peas, beans, grains, or other grain, or lature in tiie sixteenth century, and several acts were passed 
yegeteble substance prepared as substitutes for coffee or cocoa, for restraining offences this nature. The act 23 Eliz. c. 8, 
is liable to a penalty of 100/, (§ 5). The object of § 9 of 11 prohibits under penalties the practice of mixing bees'- w'ax with 
Geo IV. c. 80, IS similar. Chicory has been very extensively rorin, tallow, turpentine, or other •spurious ingredient. The 
used in tbe adulteration of coflfeo in this country. This root, followin^^acts have reference chiefly to frauds in the making 
which possesses a bitter and aromatic flavour, came into use up of various manufactured proilucts 3 Hen. VI II. e. 6 ; 
on tlie Continent In consequence of Bonaparte’s decrees exclud- 23 Hen. VUI. c. 17; 1 Eliz. c. 12; 3 & 4*'Edw. VI. c. 2 ; 
ing colonial produce, Coffee with whiem a fourth or S fifth 5 & G Edw. VI, c. 6 ; .5 A 6 Edw. VI, c. 23.'^- Aon the 6Vp- 
part of chicory has been mixed, is by some persons preferred pUment to the Penny Cydop<c(luL, 

as a ^verage to cofi'ee alone ; but in England it is used to 

adullicratc coffee in the proportion of one half. The Excise Physical Effeete of Training . state of health, or ‘ con- 
has for some time permitted the mixture of chicory with coffee, dition,’ as it is termed, into which a man may be brought by train- 
lii 1832 a duty was laid on chicory, and this duty has been in- ing is often extraordinary. This training, it must be understood, 
creased: cliicory itself is also adulterated. Besides the quau- consists in nothing more than regular exercise and living. The 
tity imported, chicory is glso grown in England, and to pre- most salubrious and retired country places are usually chosen,, 
vent fraud it will be necessary to place cultivation under and there the man, under the guidance of an experienced trainer, 
some restriction, or perhaps, as in the case of tobacco, to pro- perfiirms his systematic duties. He retires early to his bed, whicli 
liibit the growth of it alto^ther. is a mattress, with sufficient covering to ensure a suitable warmth, 

The manufiicturer, possessor, or seller of adulterated pemier without encouraging unnecessary perspiration. He rises betimes 
is liable to a penalty of ION}/, (56 Geo. III. c. 53, § 22). TV« in the morning, mid offer a general washing and rubbing, par- 
nct 9 Geo. IV; c. 44, § 4, extends this provision to Ireland. takes of a slight repast, and commences his day’s work by a 
In the important article of bread there ore prolubitipns quick walk of a miles. He then returns home, and eats 
against adulteration, though they are probably of very little with what appetite he can. After a short rest, he is again ex- 
practical importance. The act 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37, which ercised until his next meal-time, and so on throughout the day. 
repealed the several ac4s tlien m force relating to bread sold His diet is chiefly confined to the lean of underdone beef and 
beyond the city and lil»erties of jUmdon, and ten miles of the mutton, fowl, and stole bread. He takes two or three glasses of 
Royal Exeba^ei. wts also intended to prevent the adultera- sherry, with, perhaps, a little old atetiaily. The distance he is 
'tion of meHn and bread l^yond these limits. No other made to walk and run, every day, varies from ten to forty milaa 
ingredient ia tt> be qsed in maldng bread for sale except fiour He begins with what he is convsnisDtly able to bear, and in- 
pr meal of wheejk 17 ^* outs, buckwheat, In^an corn, creases Ids exertions in proportum to his incaeasing strsngth,-* 

pees, beaus, rice ot pototoes, mixed with common sidt, pure Medicai Times, 
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but tbey mad* tbemaelvea the apirituaj fatbera of t^e 
Ang:1o‘Saxiin people, andetire ever to be eonsidered aa 
a part of oar anceati^. Tt would be moat difficuU to 
find aneh a aerie* of atone* beaitUful in tbemaelee* 
and ausd^ive of *fi)e bifchnt. art. The fealua of tbe 
great piuntera of Italy waa bat too frequently empb^jred 

No. 828* 


upon infwior IcgeriilB. They bad not in their volMnl. 
noua bagiolofty aubjecta hke those we find in our early 
religiouB annals, and which wt would recommend to 
the attention of our riung schorl of art Instead of 
the picture of the “old man half blind*’— ** thi* man 
of infinite rcmerobrance’—which Spetwer placee at 
the head of hia Icftendary and fabiuoua oaTlery, the 
picture of Bede " the Venerablo” ought to head and 
open tbe present aeries, for it was tins rare monk wiio 
collected the Bubjecu and materials ; ud without the 
writings of Bed* we should know next to nothing of 
tbe early history of our church or of the first iat^u«.> 
tion of Christianity into tbe ialand. 

Bede or Beda, waa born about the year fiRS on fbw 
lands which afterwards belonged to the two abh^ 

Vot. Xiv.-.t 
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«| ft. Pfter and St. Paul in th« tualiopnc of Ouriiam, 
IKWV the UKHitk of tlie rivet Tyqe. At seven vests of 
«ge })» vtn taken into the Tjnonastery of St. Peter at 
Jemew to be educated for a sriest After twelve vears 
of diligent study he took deacon’s orders, and eleven 
yews after that period, or srben he was in his thirtieth 
year, he vras ordained a priest. His fafoe now reached 
jRome, ai^^ was iovlied by Po|w Sergius to repiur 
to that cit]^n order to assist in the promulgation of 
certaiB pointa of cccIesiasticdUdiscipline. But Bede, 
loving atudir* hotter diau travel, and being strongly 
attanhod to n}B own ecll and quiet monastery, decHned 
the invitation, and remained at Jarrow to make him* 
seif master of nil the learning which was then acces* 
aihie, and to write the ecclesiastical histary of the 
KngiiBh nation. The materials within his rcarli con- 
aittM of a few chronicles, aud a few annals preserved 
in «|foreut religious houses ; but he had also access 
10 hiving prelates and other churchmen, some of whom 
had been principal actors in a part of the events and 
acenet he had to desntbe, while othcra inherited from 
tlioir own fathers ail the traditionary lore relating to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon people, and more 
iiarticularly of that part of the nation which was set* 
tied to the north of the Humber. Hence we find that 
Bede*s narrative is fullest when be treats of the intro* 
dnedon and establishment of Christianity in Northum- 
bria. He lived so near to the tiine that his history has 
much of the charm of a contemporary narrative. The 
date of bis birtli wss within eighty vears after the first 
landing of Augustin, and within half a century of the 
date assigned to the conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin. He must have known, in his youth, per- 
sons wliOiwere living at the time of that ronWsion, 
aud many that were alive when King OsWbld revived 
the Christian faith and brought the monks from Iona 
to Lindisfarne. He puhlished his ecclesiastical history 
(if we may apply the term publication to the very 
limited means which then existed of making a.literary 
work known) about the year 734 ; but previously to 
this* be had written and pnt forth many other books 
and treatises. His whole life indeed appears to have 
been absorbed by his literary labours. We would 

? aint the monk in bis solitary cell overlooking the 
'yne and the dark and stormy ocean ; or let that lat- 
ticed window bo closed and take him by night, seated 
at a broad table, surrounded by his antique books and 
paKhments, lighted by a cresset-lamp of the oldest 
monastic form, or by a torch or thick candle such as 
King Alfred used after him, and holding in his honest 
right iiatid the pen winch is writing imporishable 
words. 

Bede's health gave way under bis incessant labour ; 
hut sickness and pain and the demresring influence of 
a confirmed asthma could not stop bis pen. He died 
working. Am] here we have another pioture for our 
Valhalia. He was most anxious to finish two of bis 
iucompleto works, the one being a translation of 
$t. John's Gospel into the Saxon language. Stretched 
on his paliet and unbble to write t^h hn own band, 
he employed Wilberch, a young monk of the house, 
to write under his dictation. While thiu occupied 
be grew worse and very weak. The young monk, 
obsenring tins, said— ** There remains now opiy 
one chafer to do; hut it seems difficult to you to 
speak.^ The ^ing man answered— “ It is eaqr ; dake 
yoQr pen. dip it in the ink, and write as fast ss you 
mm * Aboot mne o'clock Bede sent for some of his 
hrsthreis to divide hmong Uiem a little incense end 
a fov ether tfaiiigao| small vsluo which ho kept in a 
* chest fo itfooeli. The young man Wilberch then said 
— “ MastOit/^ifm is now but one sentence wanting.’* 
-‘‘WriteoB,'>MdBcde, “and write fast r’ Tliejrotuie 
jBOOk did hHilMit, and soon said—'* Now, masW, it 
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is finished.”— Bede replied — ** Tliou oast said the truth 
—eoMumambm ert / Ao take up my head, for I would 
sit opposite to the place wbefe I have been wont to 
pray.” Being seated according to his desire upon the 
floor of his cell, he said— **Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, ahd to the Holy Ghost”— and he 
breathed his last breath with the last of these words. 
This, according to the most generally received opinion, 
ha|>penr>d on ^ Qdth day of May in the year 73S, 
when be was in the sixifoth year of his agA The 
monks buried bis body in tbe cburcdi of his own mo- 
nastery at Jarrow : but long after his death his bones 
were rrmovid to Durham Cathedral and placed in tbe 
same coffin or ctiest with those of 8t, Cutbbert. The 
church of Rome canonised him and conferred on bini 
the name of " 'fhe Venerable.” The name, at least, 
has been ratified by nil ancceediiig ages. 

Bede's ecclesiastical history contung a long series 
of striking and picturesque narratives proper for tbe 
historical painter. 

The first grandly picturesque story is familiar to a|], 
and has often been painted— tliough never vet as it 
ought to he punted, Gregory, a Roman monk, of a 
noble family which traced its origin fiom tlic time of 
the imperial Casars, when Rome was niistiess of the 
world, goes one dayt into the slave-maiket, which is 
ritnatcd at the»end of the ancient Forum. Here he is 
struck by the sight of some young slaves from Biitun, 
who are publicly exposed fur sale, even like the cattle 
that are selling in another part of Uie Forum or gieat 
market-place. Tbe children luve bright complexions 
and fair long hair ; their forms are beautiful, the inno- 
cence of their look is most touching. Gregory eagci ty 
asks from what distant country they conic, and being 
told that they are Angles the pious father says they 
wquid be Angels if they were but Christians. He 
tiirows back his cowl and stands looking at them, and 
the children look at him, while sopie slave-dealers 
close at hand are chaffering with their customers, or 
inviting purchasers by extolling the fine propionions 
and the^beauty of the young Northern slaves. There 
ii contrast, there is aotiOn,^eTO is everything to make 
a grand and moving pirmre. The locality and its 
accessories are sublime. The Capitol of ancient Itonie 
and the Tarncian fomk ate in foil sight ; the Coliseum 
shows its loity want at a short distance ;*Uie magnifi- 
cent columns of the Temple of Jupiter Stator come 
within the*ptcture,aiAd tliere are other ruins ot a sub- 
lime character. It is but tiio end of the sixth century, 
axd many ancient buildings hie comparatively perfect 
now, itiqugh destined to disappear in tlic courae of 
succeeding centuries, and to leave it matter of doubt 
and speculation as to where stood the Tesaple of Con- 
cord, where the Temple ot tho Penates or Household 
Gods, where the Temple of Victory, where tbe arches 
of Tiberius and Soverus, and jrhere tbe other tanples, 
arches, and columns that are known to have crowded 
tite Forum and the spots suitoitnding it As Uiinm 
are, we sec the decay of Paganism and the establish- 
ment of Cbristiaiiity upon its ruins. The temtdes, 
which are entire, are oonverted into churches : there 
is a crucifix on foe higfotet part of the Cajntol ; there 
is a processbn of mottka^paariiif aioag the edge of 
the Tarpeion Rode ; the firm set columns oreeted to 
that Jn)iiter wbose fiuth oeifid not stand are crowned 
with crosses— tBo Oram of Christ diows itself every- 
where, OR the suonuits of temples, ever the crowns of 
triumphal arcbeiy and upon ell of*the seven hills tliat 
ste in sight The painter cannot paint ail this, hut 
he can choose from among fome gnmd and touching 
objects, and some hnogeef tie whde onght to be in 
h'rs mind era he begins to work. Gregory quite the 
slave-market solemn^ mwing Qpon meana of can- 
tying tbe knowledge of divine trufii Co the daMaatnnd 
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8avf^^ land which gave hirth to ihete U\t cldidrqn. 
Shortly after he detcrmtfte$ to ho bimaelf the miasiotiary 
and aimtih of the Anglo-Saxons. He even aets off on 
the journey ; but his friends, thinking that he is going 
to a certain death among harbarians, induce the pope 
to command his return. A few years pass away, and 
the monk Gregory beoomes Pope Gregory, and h«ad 
of tlie CfarittUn world, although he will only style 
himseirServuft Servorum I^inint, or Servant of the 
Servants of the Lord. Men call him *‘Tbe Great/' 
and great is he in his humility and devotion and gene^ 
rosity of souk He lives in as simplw a style as 
when he was a poor monk ; he is averse to pcriipcu’- 
tion. holding that heretics and even Jews are to 
he treated with lenity, and are to be converted not 
by peraecution but by persuasion* The wealth which 
brains to fluw#in to tKc Roman See he employs in 
bettering the condition of the poor, in erecting churches 
Rtul in sending out missionaries to reclaim the heathen. 
He cannot *go himself to the land* of those fair- 
haircd children, but now he sends Augustin, prior of 
the convent of St. Andrews at Rome, and forty monks 
as missionaries to England. Augustin and bis com* 
panions make the coast of Kent, and after many dan- 
gers, and fears, and mi8givings*-{sr the Anglo-Saxons 
had been represented to them as the tnoft stubborn and 
most feroeiOus of the human species— they land in 
the isle of Thanct. Ethelbert .tne King of Kent is 
a pagan and worshipper of Odin — one who believes 
that the pleasures of Heaven, or of some future state 
of existence, consist of fighting all day and feasting 
and drinking all night; but his beautiful wife Bertha, 
a native of some part of the country which we now 
call Franc^e, is a Christian, and has brought with her 
from her own country a few holy men who rsfirobate 
but are afraid of attacking the sanguinary Sdkn- 
dinavian iaith ai|d idolatry* Tliese timid priests have 
built or restored a little church outside the w^alis of 
Canterbury ; but it is overshadowed by a pagan te|n* 

C le, wherein is (he rude image not of a Goci of Peace, 
ut of a God of War and deslnictioii ; knd 
foreigners fear that their humblo Jiltle church will 
soon be destroyed by the Pagan priests. But Augustin 
arrives, and invites King Etheibcrt to hear tlie glad 
tidings of Salvation, the mild vUice of the Gospel. 
The priests of bloody Odin and of the murderous 
Thor apprehend conjuration anikmagic, and advise the 
king to meet the missionaries not under a roof but in 
the open air, where nlkgic spells will be less dan- 
gerous in their operation. Ethelbert, with Queen Bertha 
by his side, goes forth to one of the pleasant Kentish 
hills commanding a view of the ftowing occhai, which the 
monks have crossed : his warriors and bis pagan priests 
stand round the king ; and there is a solemn expectant 
silence until the music of many mingled harmonious 
voidSs is beard, and Augustin and bis forty companions 
are seen advancing in solemn processional order, sing- 
ing the pajdme and anthems of Rome. The foremost 
monk in the procession carries a large silver crucifix. 
Another monk carries a banner on which is painted a 
picture of the Redeemer. The heart of Ethelbert is 
touched by the mfuaie and by the venerable, devout 
aspect of the strangm. By means of an interpreter, 
tvtiose heart and aoul are in the office, Angmtiri briefly 
expounds to the king the nature of tfib Chriatian faith, 
and imjdores Ethelbert to receive the holiest and only 
true religion, and jmrmit him to preach and teach it 
to his subjects. The king listens in rapt attention, 
never once taking his eyes from off the missiQnary ; 
the queen blesses Uie dfy and happy hour ; the priests 
of Odin seem perplexed and imtated; but thestai- 
itrart warriors tening ois their long, btemi iwordsi or 
on tbeif^pcndeiwusbattleH^^ look for the moig part 1 
as if they would inquire (arther. and gladiy hear the 


wdtiderful words of the stranger again. Here are ho 
antique temples, or columns, or arches, tin CapStOl or 
Forum with their mighty remembrances, no CoiiseMi 
as aS the Eternal City ; but there flows in sight the 
everlasting seS : these green hills of Kent are more 
beautiful than the seven hills of Rome, and there are 
woods and streams (woods which have been the tempto 
of Dniidism) near to the scene of the conference ; aUd 
there isbri^t sunlight ppon the scone, and a glorious 
summer-sky.overhrad ; 'a sky not of one uniform un- 
spotted blue, like that of Italy, but having its variety 
of tints, and even a few fleecy clouds, and being ren- 
dered thereby st^veral degrees more picturesque and 
poetical. The Saxon king is more than half-con- 
verted; but he thinks it needful to be cautious. He 
says he has no thought of forsaking the gods of his 
fathers; but since the pui poses of the strangers am 
good, and their promises inviting, they shall be suffisred 
to instracl bis people; none shall laise the hand of 
violence against them, and they shall not know want, 
for the land is a land of plenty, and he, tho King of 
Kent and Bretwalda of all the Saxon princes. wiN 
supply the monks with food and drink and lodging. 
UjM)n this Augustin and his companions fall again mto 
order of procession, and direct their steps, solemn apd 
slow, towards tho neighbouring city of Canterbury, 
chaunting their anthems as they go. They reach the 
ancient city, and as they enter it in the midst of a 
wondering crowd, they sing with a holy and a cheerful 
note — Hallelujali ! hallelujah ! may tne wrath of the 
Lord be turned from this city and from this holy 
place 

For ever hollowed be thia morning fair, ^ 

Bltet he the ancon*cious shore ou which yt tread, 

Ami bleit the Silver Cross, which ye, instead 
Of martial batinrr, in processioxi bear ; 

The Cross prroeiling Him who floats in air. 

The pictured Saviour !— By Augustine led, 

* They come— and onward travel without dread, 
Chanting xti barbarous ears a tuneful piaver, 

Sang for themselves, and those whom they would free ! 
Rich conquest waits them : the tempestnoos sea 
Of ignorance tliot ran so rough and high, 

And beoded not the voice of clashing swords, 

These good men humble by a few bare words. 

And calm with fear of Cvoirs divinity,*' * 

The work of conversion proceeib rapidly and smoothly. 
The Italians find the poor Anglo-Saxons of Kent 
rather gentle and docile than ferocious ; many gllidly 
renounce a creed of blood and batied fur a VeU^U of 
peace and love ; the baptisms become numerous ; and 
at last, on the day of Pentecost, King Ethelbert himself 
yielas to the arguments of the misBionaries and tho 
entreaties of his wife, and is baptised. On the ensuing 
Christmas ten thousand of the people follow the 
example of the king* Pope Gregory is transported 
with joy when these tidings reach Rome ; lie writes an 
exulting letter to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
giving an account of the success of his uiissionarit^s 
** in the most rehnote parts of tBe world and he forth- 
with appoints Augustin to be primate of all Errjgland 
as well as Archbishop of Canterbury. Such is tlic 
origin of our church as related by the venei able Bede. 

• Pope Gregory soon sends more labourers to ‘work lu 
BO promising a vineyard ; and eveVy IMiau monk or 
missionary is qualified to teach tho uAdvOiauid Saxons 
in xtiatters temporal as well as spintadl, to* instruct 
them in agriculture and in maiiylisofulssrilB. Molftus, 
Justus, tlie successful Paulitimh imd taatty cUhtrs^ arrrvo 
flrom Rome, and they bring with dihimi vessels and 
vcstmeitts for (he fdtar^ copes, crudfixeg relics, and 
for the Archbishop Augtistjn a spletKlid naU. A great 
chovcb, dedicated by the name of Ofiris(»*C)mrch« 

* Wordnrorth. 
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iMgiqt to raise its head wit)iiD the walls of Canter- 
bury ; a sipaciouB house is built close by for the ac<* 
Oomuiodation of the monks; and from this spot the 
sajstionaries go forth into the wealds of Kent and to 
regions far beyond them to jireach and teach. 

The progress of the faith in the more northern parts 
of the island is for a long time slow and uncertain, and 
there are backaUdings and relapses in the south ; but 
from the first day of the lancing of Augustin 'the de- 
struction of the Scandinavian idolatry^ is secured. 
Within seven years a Christian church is erected in the 
city of London, upon the spot where the Romans had 
hum a temple to Diana, and the church is dedicated to 
SL Paul, and shall never cease to be a Christian church 
and the centre of many churches dedicated to Christ 
and the aposMcs and saints. There are many saints 
but few martyrs among our first missionaries— martyr- 
dom does nut blend very much with our church his- 
tory until two or three centuries later, when the land 
is overrun by fierce Danes and Norwegians, who are 
fanatics in the faith of Odin, deaf to the gentle voice of 
the Gospel, and even blind to the iniraides which are 
exhibited for their conveision. But not so are the 
Saxons with whom Gregory's missionaries have to 
deal. Even in the savaga north we find but few mar- 
tyrs, albeit Penda, Edilfred, and a few other kings 
of Northumbria and of Mercia, sot themselves against 
the promulgation of the Gospel, and cairy on cruel 
wars against the converted states. 

Tbelife of Edwin, under whom Christianity is in- 
troduced and established in tlie north, offers more than 
one noble picture. It is scarcely possible to separate 
the legendary and the miraculous from the trm* ; but 
the painter or the poet has nothing to dp with any 
such analysis or separation; and we have already 
given the good grounds upon which such subjects aie 
admissible into our Vallialla. Edwin in his youth is 
deprived of his kingdom of Deira by his neighbour 
Edilfred of Bernicia, who joins his states to his own, 
and thus establishes his rule over the whole of 
Northumbria. The dispossessed Edi^in, who as yet 
is not converted to Cbiistianity, wanders fiom couit 
to court in a vain search after a peaceful asylum. The 
far-reaching arm of the Northumbrian tyrant strikes 
him wherever he goes, and even behind the ramparts 
of the Welsh mountains. At last the royal wanderer 
seeks shelter with King Redwald iii East Anglia, and 
begins to hope that he has put himself out of the 
reaph of Edilfred ; but while Edwin is sitting on the 
hearth of King Redwald, a messenger arrives from his 
implacable foe, who has discovered his present retreat, 
ana who threatens Redwald with war and dcBtriution 
unless he immediately give up his guest. Redwald, 
who knows the extent of Edilfred'e power to do 
mischief, is so terrified at this message, that he resolves 
to disregaid the sacred laws of hospitality, and to give 
up Edwin to chains and death. But one of Edwin’s 
faithful companions, of whom be has some few with 
him in the court of Bicdwald who ne;ver shrink from 
his adversity, discove^^s the iniquitous intention, and 
about the first hour iff night comes to Edwin's cham- 
ber, and calling him fortm for better security, reveals 
to him bis great danger, and ofibrs liim his sword and 
bis aid to escape therefrom. Edwin, who has already 
run all oyer the island, and who now knows not 
whither W betake himself, thanks his kind friend, out 
deedarea he will fly no more— that he is weary of 
his life* and yriU fhin^die where he is. The friend de- 
parts; and in this jsiloordy spirit of resignation Edwin 
nts dowfl on a ^eat stone outside the gate of King 
palaoef from which proceed sounds of joy 
and ftstivtoi, tjM. flashes of light thrown out by the 
Vkfihg rhde pine-torches. Tbna, the eoc- 
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muffled in his mantto*-HdtB upon that big, bard, cold 
stone, which is not harder and colder than the heart ot 
the world to him : he has not so much as the attend- 
ance of a dog; yet he once had one of the broadest 
kingdoms of uie Saxon heptarchy, and was called King 
of Men. This world now seems to offer him nothing 
but a bloody grave ; and the creed in which he has 
been sucklra, making no allowancp for human weak- 
ness or for misfortune, has nothing but shameito offer 
to the man who does not die victorious, or at the least 
in battle. But lo ! about the dead of night the tfdl 
figure of a man, in dark vestments, is seen by the light 
01 the waning moon. Neither by countenance nor by 
habft is this man known to the forlorn prince ; but 
Edwin sees tliat the oountciiance, though solemn, is 
benign and compassionate. The stranger speaks, and 
after salutation made, says, Why, at this hour, when 
all others are at rest, dost thou alone so Udly sit wakkag 
on a cold stone ? ” Edwin, who cannot readily believe 
that the world ^contains one that will comlort him, 
asks the stranger^ what his sitting within doors or 
without concerns him ? Tlio stranger replies, with an 
unaltered sweetness of voice and countenance, “ Think 
not that who thou art, or why sitting here upon the 
cold stone, or what gauger hangs over thee, is to me 
unknown! B^t v/hat wouldost ihou*^pi'oinise to that 
man, who ever would befriend thoe, and lead thee out 
of these troubles, and poisuadc Redwald to continue 
thy friend instead of delivering thee up to thy foe 
Edilfred 7 All that 1 am able to promise, or shall 
ever be able to do,'* quoth Edwin. “And wliat.” says 
the stranger, what wouldost thou do if I should truly 
promise thee the destruction of thine enemies and the 
possession of thy kingdom, and a fame and power 
greatertthan hath been possessed by any English king 
tlnri hath been before luce ? " “1 should not doubt," 
quoth Edwin, “to be answerably gratetul." A third 
time the mysterious midnight visitaht propounds a 
prpphetic question : — “And if he who procured thee 
such blebsings should tiuly foretell to thee what is to 
qpine in a better world than this, and should give thee, 
for the security of^thy life Aid fortunes, such counsels 
as none of thy father and kindred ever heard, wouldest 
thou follow them ? And dost thou now promise to 
hearken to his counsel and follow it?" «The face of 
Edwin brightens, and he stands erect and elate, as he 
says that tlie man who conferred upon him such in- 
estimable benefits should evermore be his sole coun- 
sellor and guide. The stranger now lays bis right 
hand on Edwin’s discrowned head, and says, When 
this sign shall next come upon thee, ub ! remember 
this time of night and this discourse I remember this 
cold stone, and this thy present loneliness, and then 
turn thy mind to keep ilie promises that thou hast made 
here ! " And with these words, and with a heavenly 
smile, the stranger disappears, as if be has vanished 
into air, and Edwin feels that he must have been 
talking, not with a mortal man, but with some blessed 
spirit. But the very next instant his faithful friend 
comes forth from King Redwald’s palace to seek him, 
and to give him joyful intelligence. The timid Red* 
wald has been awakened to shame and roused ta 
courage by the remonstrances of his high-minded 
queen, and so he hath determined rather to brave the 
vengeance of Edilfred than give up bis royal but un- 
fortunate and helpless guest* ’’ Tnerefore,'’ says the 
faithful friend, rise from ^at cold stone, and come 
unfearingly into the palace ; for the bloody ambsesa- 
dors are dismissed, and Redwald the king will defend 
thee against all enemies I ” 

Edwin goe| into the palace, and meat and drink are 
planed before him- When the blue bufiUn^horti, the 
driekiiMKup of the 8axoii% hath t^nS its round, Ed- 
win sna Beasmld deliberate vpon the means of con- 
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ducting the war against the tyrant of Norlhuftihria. 
They resolve to andcipate his attack; and shortly 
after; with an mmj suddenly raised, they surprise 
Edilfred, who is little dreaming of invasion, and defeat 
him and stay him in a great battle near to the east nde 
of the river Idle, on the Mercian border. 

In brief space of time Edwin becomes king of all 
Northumbria, or of vail the country of England which 
lies beyond the broad Humber. He is the best, as 
well as the most eminent, of all the kings of the Saxon 
heptanshy, rtiowing in the acts of his government and i 
at his high-tide of prosperity how greatly he has bene- ‘ 
fited by the lessons taught him by adversity. But he 
is still unconverted. His friend King Redwald has ' 
made a compromise byterecting one altar to Christ 
and another to bis idols ; but Edwin, as yet, perseveres 
ill the faith of his ancestors. After reignmg' nine 
years, the great King of Northumbria seeks in marriage 
E^elbcrga, the fair daughter of the late Ethelbert, 
King of Rentr the convert of Augustin. • The princess 
is a good Christian, and her brother *Eadbald says to 
Edwin’s ambassadors that a Christian may not marry 
an idolater. King Edwin makes reply that the fair 
rineess, and whatever attendants she may bring with 
er across the l^umber from Kei^, shall be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion; and« furthermore 
he promi 8 es,‘%pon the word of a king, that if, upon 
mature examination, he finds the religiow of his wife 
holier and better than his own, he will embrace it. 
The Kentish monarch yields, and the affianced maiden 
sets out on her long journey. Divers good Christians 
follow her, but her chief spiritual guardian is the ve- 
nerable Italian monk Paulin us, one of the last of the 
missionpies whenn Pope Gregory had sent to assist 
Augustin. Paulinas neglects no opportunity of plant- 
ing the Gospel in the north ; but although the queeTh 
aids him, and the king offers no opposition, his pro- 
gress is slow, and his prospect discouraging. But in 
the following year one of the two kinM of the Wesi 
Saxons, envious of the greatness which tlie once house- 
less wanderer has attained unto, dispatches a sVords- 
man to assassinate him. It'^s Easter {Sunday, the joy- 
fullest and holiest of all Sabbaths, and King Edwin 
with his court is at his stately house upon the bank of 
* the river Defwent. The desperate assassin presents 
himself under pretence of delivering a message from 
the king his master, and while Bdwin is eonferring 
with him, he draws forth a poisoned d^ger, and raises 
his arin twstrike ; but at tBis instant Lilia, that faithful 
attendant, with an unhesitating loyalty throws himself 
between the king and the murtherer, and abandons 
his whole body to the blow. So long is the dagger, 
and so strong the blow, that the poisoned weapon 
passes through the man to the king’s person, and in- 
nicts a wound not to be slighted. The assassin is en- 
compassed and cut to pieces ; but before he dies he 
kills another of the kind's attendants. Panlinus now 
presents himself to Edwin, who is suffering from his 
wound, and obtiuns from him the promise that if 
Christ cure his wound, and give him victory over the 
enemy who faatlrso barbarously and treacherously 
sought his life, he will become a Christian ; and as a 
pledge, be allows the infknt daughter which Ethels 
berga bath borne him a short spt^e before to receive 
Christian baptism. Twelve oonverte* are baptized 
with Edwin’s daughter ; but although Edwin goes 
to the wart in the country of the West Saaons, 
and returns ' victoriously, he still hesitates about 
casting off the £tiih which was professed by bis own 
father and by aU his ancefiors, and whioh is still pro* 
feased by nearly all btsown subjects. Perhaps be dresds 
revah«**perha^ hk reason hath not yet been fully eon- 
vinoed. . ihM in this stats of indaeiuoni and sittmg 
one day alone in his <diamber, hwl in ttoufjjlitv when 
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Paulinus comes boldly up to him, and laying his right 
hand on his head, says— “Oh king, dost tfiou remem- 
ber this sign, and the engagement it betolcencth?^ 
Thentlash across the mind of Edwin, the palace of 
King^ Redwald, and the cold stone, and the sad des- 
pairing night, and then the spiritual visiting; a^d 
forthwith ne trembles, rises in amaze and awe, and 
falls prostrate at the feet of the Christian missionary. 
“Behold,” says Paulina •as he raises him from the 
earth, “ behold how GodThath delivered thee from all 
thine enbmies and restored thee to thy kingdom, and 
to much more than thou then desiredst? Then, per- 
form now what long since thou didst promise, and 
receive the doctrine and faith which t bring unto 
thee, and which to thy temporal, will add an eternal 
felicity I” 

Edwin is converted from thia moment, and solemnly 
engages to keep with P^linus all the promises he bad 
made to \he nocturnal Tisitant. But he is a politic 
ruler* preferring gentle conviction to force, and before 
proceeding to the baptismal font he calls together a 
great assembly of his nobles and the priests of Odin, 
m order that they may peacefully discuss the neiv doc- 
triuiss of love and peace, and compare them with the 
bloody creed which hath heretofore been their faith. 
The lords, warriors, and priests* assemble in a great 
hall near the river Swale. The great Northumbrian 
monarch, with his crown on his head, frankly awows 
bis own sentiments, and requests each priest and lord 
here present to deliver his opinion with the same free- 
dom. Coifi the high-priest speaks first, after the king, 
and great is the astonishment of most of the assembly 
when h^declares that the gods whom they hadjiitherto 
worshipped mre worthless and utterly useless. “ N one,” 
says the high-priest, “hath served them with greater 
zeal than I have done, yet other men have prospered 
in the world far more than I have done. Therefore am 
I willing ^and ready to give a trial to this new religion.” 
But next to Coifi the mgh-priest there rises a man of 
a nobler aspect, and the words he delivers are in a lc ?8 
worldly and a wiser and purer spirit. Exquisite arc 
they as reported by the venerable monk of Janow. 

“ The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in 
comparison of that life which is unknown to us, like 
to a sparrow swiftly flying through the room* wdl- 
warmed with tlie fire made in the midst of it, wherein 
you sit at supper in the winter nights, with command- 
ers and counsellors, whilst the storms of rain and 
snow prevail abroad ; the sparrow, 1 say, fiying in at 
one door, and immediately out at another, whilst be is 
within 38 not affected by the winter storm ; but after a 
very bfief interval of what is to him fair weatlier and 
safety, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, 
returning from one winter to another. So this lifqof 
man appears for a moment ; but of what w^ent before, 
or what is to follow, we arc utterly ignorant. If, there- 
fore, this new doctrine contains something more 
certain, it seems justly to deserve to be followed.”* 

[Here we have, *10 addition to w familiar but beauti 
fnl illustration of an argument, a most striking picture 
of ancient manners. The kingly hall is rough and 
rude in its magnificence; the fire is burning on a 
hearth in the middle of the room, and there must be a 
great aperture above it to allow the smoke to psa 
through ; the tables or stools at which the king and his 
great men are feasting, are drawn round the fire, and 
the apertuie in the roof and the open doors, through 
which the sparrow can flit, admit She roaring of toe 
wintry winds and the pattering of rain and the 
sight of the noiseless snow«] 

When the Northumbrian noble ceases to speak, the 
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liiliio.niiBsionary ib called in to expound more fully 
Ite doctrines of the Christian faith. It is the high- 
priest Coifi that leads Paulinus int;o the assemhly and 
entreats Win ti) pirocei^. The ihissiona^-y with the up- 
raised cross in his liand explains the Gospel, with its 
xloctriiie of.pc^e ahd good-will upon earth, and its as- 
sured promtses of iinniortality ; and while he speaVs 
all ,pespu, t are as sUent as statues aiid gaae at him 
with wotidermg eyes. I’hei/fierce Northuihbrians are 
softened aitd! convinced, and then there goes a cry 
found the assetnhly that the God of the stranger must 
he the only true God, and that their Own idols and 
blood-stained altars must down ! 

**Biit who/* exclaims King Edwin, will be the first 
io overturn them and desecrate the temples?** •••That 
^vill 1 do,” says Coifi the high-priest, “and who more 
properly than myself can destroy tbofe things which 1 
worshipped through ignorance, for an example to all 
others, through the wisdom lAicli is now giten me by 
the true God ?** And forthwith Coifi throws off his 
prii^tly robe, calls for arms, which the Saxon priests 
are forbidden to wield, and for a horse, which they are 
Opt permitted to mount ; and being both armed and 
mounted, he gallops forth among the amazed mplti- 
tudcsi who, not having .heard the preaching of Pauli- 
snis, think that their high-priest is gone distracted. 

Not far from the place of conference there stands a 
great pagan temple, stark and rugged as the gods to 
whom it is dedicated# Within the temple stand grim 
and uncouth statues, or huge mis-shapen stones and 
blocks intended to represent the gigantic Odin with 
his mighty sword, and Thor with his mighty hammer, 
and Fre^ the wife of Odin with her terrible mace, and 
other gods and goddesses with their savag? attributes. 
The fane is guarded round about by several incloBures 
of stone and wood; but its strongest guard is the 
popular belief that none can offer it insult and live. 
Yet, Coifi, careering on the royal steed, goes straight 
to this most holy s|wt, dashes through all tlie enclo- 
sures, dashes into the fane, and there with all bis 
hiight hurls a spear at the idols, and by this act dese- 
crates the place for ever. And yet Coifi lives and 
hreSthes^nay, he sits triumphantly upon the king’s 
horse,, and his face is not more triumphant than it is 
joyous and happy. Hence is it made clear to the 
Northumbrians that neither Odin nor Thor hath any 
cootroul over Um elements, that none of those gods can 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven or make the earth 
thel and crack with earthquakes ; that they are all 
i^ugbt, And losing no time the people second tlte 
ffibrts of Coifi, nor cease from their glad labour until 
the temple and its surrounding inclosurcs Xre all 
levelled with the ground. 

FAUlinus with his assistant missionaries and 
his exulting neophytes sings litanies and hallelujahs, 
and girds uphis loins for the arduous duty of baptizing 
a whole kingdom. The Pagan Temple called ‘ God- 
mundingham' (the name is preserved to our own day 
by the village of Gomhnanham) w in the east of York- 
shire, and not remote from the river Swale ; and as im- 
fhemon is required in the rile of baptism by the prip 
hiitive churdi, and Si the converts are so numerous 
and impatient, Paulihus needs nothing less than a river 
i^r,his baptismal font. In one.day he baptizes in the 
Iqni of the Swale twelve thousand converts.^ He 
aTf^oasba the Humber and goes into that wild 
fy gf ^pieres» and morasses, which we now 
Jtnd converts the wild p^ple, and 
■ w gtofie pear to the apof where the 
yncpln now stands^ 
n poW * and dignity, b^mesJSret- 
and all the states of tt^ 
his auprcmaicv and sutpit to his 
the promiBCB of the nocturnal visit- 
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aiit, who (baxifl Idol MXted on the edtd etidie, aiohi 
than fuIjBtlod. But, eOcOrdhag to the fflth mhlidh. fad 
hu adopted, this temt^ral greatnesB is Iw nothini; 
compajE'ed wijtb eternal hapf>iness, ahd to see the Tulfl- 
ment of that best promise which the stran^r has 
made, and which Pautinua has conlllrmed, Edwin's 
faith and constancy must be tried, ahd he must die; 
death being the only portal to ^Idrha'l life. Penda, 
King of the Mercian Angles, the terrible and bloody 
Penda, who will not he converted even by miracles, 
and who despises Christianity as a religion that ener- 
vates menpand makes them Unfit for wmr,' calls to. his 
standard all the fanatics of the old Scandinavian faith, 
alf the men that prefer plunder and conquest to 
peaceful industry, and all tlMNortliumbrians who a^e 
dissatisfied with the changi^ which the good Edwin 
has introduced among them : and haying collected a 
mighty force Penda crosses the Trent ana the Hum- 
ber, and bursts into Northumbria threatening to root 
out that whole nation as well as tho Christian Ikith : 
and Penda being joined by the Welsh and by the un- 
converted mountaineers of the north-west coast of the 
island, overthrows the Christian Northumbrians in a 
great battle fought in the year 633 near Heathfield, 
slays King Edwin^^and sticks his head upon a lanee. 
A portion of. the people are massacred in heaps, the 
rest slide hack to their ancient idolatry, or puroliase 
life by a feigned submission to the wiu of the savage 
Penda, and to the teaching of his high-pricst. No 
refuge from these calamities being left save flight, 
PaunnuB, taking with him tho widowed Queen Ethel- 
berew and her children, escapes by sea, and gets back 
to Kent and to the Christian court of the queen’s 
brother Eadbald, who receives the party of fugitives 
with every kindness. Paulinus becomes Bishop of 
Rochester, and ends his life in that see. 

But King Edwin's nephew Oswald—Oswald of the 
“Bounteous hand/’ and a prince of rare promise — 
instead of going southward goes to the far north, and 
crossing rivers, mountains, and the sea, seeks and finds 
>.an asylum among the Culdces, m Christian monks, 
who have peopled Iona, knd made of that black and 
barren rock a centre of light and civilization. Here 
the fugitive Oswald, young in years, and docile in dis- 
position, is taught lessons of worldly wisdom, and fully * 
instructed in the Christian faith as professed and prac- 
tised by the Culdoes. Although he runs not the same 
risks, he is cheered, as his uncle Edwin was in tiie 
days of his early troubles, by bright visions Mif fiiture 
success and everlasting happiness. When of a manly 
age, Ixtlf quits Iona with the hlessinga and prayers of 
these primitive Christian priests, and returns into 
Northumbria to gain a crown and re-establish the 
true faith. The army be at first collects is but small, 
yet with it he defeats the immense forces of Jiis Pagan 
foe dose by a little river running into the Tyne, under 
the ancient Roman wall. This little river, called the 
Devil’s Burn or the Devil’s Brook, now changes its 
name into Heavenford, and the field is called Heaven- 
field.* The Pagans had boasted that they were in- 
vincible ; but Oswald had byougm with liim from 
Iona a holy cross— this cross bad , beeti his only 
ard, and to it he looked for victory over his countless 
foes*, who most vainly invoked Odiq and Thor. 

After this great victory the fliiroiie of Oswfild is 
established in peace/ tlie more savage df the I%ims 
are driven out, and the. true faith is re-esiabli^ed 
throughout Northumbria. Tb instruct bis people,. 
Oswald now sends to bisowp instructors, and his 
and protectors, the Cuktei^ oTlona. ^treating ^em to 
send him some roeinborii of.iAefr deVont 
community. The to % call, and jS ship 
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8ai]8 away from Iona with a godly freight; while the 
Ouldoes atatid on tlie shore of and, with 

u{)lifted hands, implore the blessing of Heaven imon 
ibis endeavour to spread the Gospel. But Father Gor- 
man, the chosen missionary, is alarmed at tlie ferocity 
of the Pagans that dwell in the mountains which bor- 
der on Northumbria, and ho soon returns quite dis- 
heartened to Iona, where he gives to his brethren a 
most mission. A chapter of the 

order is assembled forthwith, and tlie unsuccessful 
missionary excuses his failure by dwelling Upon the 
barbarous disposition and gross intellect of the North- 
umbrians. lie is interrupted by a reproat^hful voice 
which ^ys— “Brother, you seem to have forgotten tlie 
apostolic injuncliom tlu^ittlc children ought to be 
fed with milk, that tliej||Pay afterwards he fitted for 
stronger food All eyes are turned upon the speaker, 
wheys Aidan, a nxmk of the order, of singular zeal and 
meekness, and of great piety and learning ; and he, 
being willing to brave every danger, is immediately 
appmnted to the mission. Again the hftrk sails from 
loua with prayers and blessings; and Aidan soon 
reaches the court of King Oswald, and commences his 
holy task of instructing the people. Success attends 
his labours, and, until he learns their language, the 
king himself interprets his discoiirsis (o the Northum- 
brians. Other Culdces come to co-operatft with Aidan, 
who soon founds a monastery upon the bleak island of 
Lindisfarne. which has many points of Resemblance 
with his beloved Iona, and which is soincw^hat safer 
from intrusion and from pagan violence than any spot 
he could choose on the mainland. From this time 
Lindisfarne obtains and merits tlie name of the Holy, 
or « Holy Island,” which it now retains after the lapse 
of twelve hundred years. The community established 
by Aidan flourishes on this English Iona, and dispensus 
its spiritual benefits over all the rough country of the 
north for two cenkiries, when it is rooted out, and the 
island wasted by sword and fire by the heathenish 
Danes. But the bright light cannot be extinguishedt 
and in the course of a few years the monastery gpd the 
church and the schools of I|oly Island rise from their 
ashes more stately than before ; — and not a 
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hut strikes its flag or lowers its sail in honour of the 
holy place. * * 

But before King Oswald and the good monk Aidan 
go to receive in a better world the reward of iheif 
labours and trials in this, groat progress is made in the 
work of conversion. King Oswald, seeing the happy 
effects produced’upon his own people, who renounce 
their ferocious habits, is most anxious to extend the 
blessings of Christianity throughout the Heptarchy 
and over every part of the island. He repairs to the 
court of Wessex to ask in marriage the daughter of 
King Kineglis or Cynegils, and lie prevails not only 
upon his bride, hut also upon the king hef father to 
receive baptism. ITie fidth being thus intr^uced into 
Wessex, Berinus, a miasionary, comes hither from 
Rome, and preaches; and teaches and converts all these 
W^t Saxons, and establishes a see and beedmesthe 
first Bishop of DorAkMer. Yet the meek, pious, and 
charitable Oswald meeU with the same fate as his pre- 
decesfi^r King Edwin, being, after only eight years’ 
reign, pverthTOwh and killed in battle by the skvaj^ 
and uncbhvcillbld Penda, King bf Mercia. He 1$ 
succeeded by hb brother Oswy, ivbd reighs a ^bd 
ttfany ybaw as a Tirtubus#<ind^ religiepii j|ovcreign, di- 
viding pain of the auUiority with OsWin, a nephew 
of Kmg i bht at last be cau^s that prince to be 
tveacherddsty tnuidered, and this foul and un-Chris- 
tian dei^ eaubes so much gri^ to jChe good old Aidan 


lliat.he dies within twelve days after its perpetration^ 
leaving an enduring reputation behind hiiti for hi| 
chariu, meekness, and labour in the Gospel. The 
grateful Church of Rome canonizes both Aidah and 
bis friend, pupil, and interpreter. King Oswald^ To 
expiate the foul murther, Oswy builds a monastery^ 
wherein prayers are dailv offered up for the souls Of 
both princes, the slain and the slayer. 

Peada,*the son of that terrible foe to Christianity; 
King Penda. while bis fifthcr is yet alive, seeks the 
hand of AlchBeda the daughter of the Northumbrian 
King Oswy. As this Christian princess will not marry 
a pagan, Peada abjures his idols and is baptized ; and, 
together with his bride, he carries with him into Mer- 
cia foiiy Christian missionaries, whose labours arc so 
efficacious, and whose lives are so pure and Jioly, that 
even the rugged heart of old Penda is touched and 
softened. Seeing that much immediate temporal good 
results frpm the conversion, and that the converted 
become far more orderly and industrious than the 
pagan part of his subjects, Penda, though himself stjill 
clinging to the worship of Odin, allows the missionaries 
to continue their good work. He prohibited none in 
his kingdom to hear or believe the Gospel ; but he 
hated and despised those who professing to believe, 
attested not their faitn by good works, or wliose prac- 
tice in daily life was ai variance with their creed. 

Miracles tipon earth, and signs and omens in the 
heavens, are not wanting in these early chapters of the 
^ History of Religion in jEngland but they are told 
briefly and in the most evident good faith, and most of 
them maybe traced to some of the great phenomena of 
nature. Thus the process of conversion is facilitated 
by the appearance of a fiery pillar which shows itsplf 
in the hea\%ns between night and morning for the 
space of three months— the same pillar of fire being a 
comeL 

The last state of the Heptarchy that quits the wor- 
ship of Odin is the small kingdom of the South Saxons 
or Susst'x; but at the close of the seventh century 
Wilfrid, Bishop of York — that fafhous builder of 
churches — with the help of other spiritual labourers; 
planted the Gospel here also, having first obtamod 
great favour and influence with the people of all that 
coast by teaching them how to make liets and how to 
carry on their fishing in a safer and more profitable 
manner than that to which they had been accustomed. 
And thus was it with all these uncivilized cornniu- 
nities; they all received temporal as well as spiritual 
advantages from more enlightened missionaries, sotue 
of whom were natives of far more civilized coun- 
tries, imd not a few of whom, though native English 
or Scots, had travelled in foreign lands in which the 
irruptions of the barbarians liad never wholly destroyed 
the arts and civilization of the ancient Romans. These 
primitive missionaries practised as well as taught the 
arts of building, weaving, agriculture, draining, &c., 
and the proper mode of tending flocks and herds. 
Wherever they fixed their seat permanently the faco 
of tho country v7as changed; woods' were cleared, 
morasses were drained, rivers were embanked, and 
roads were cut. The first to begin the arduous task of 
draining the vast fens of Liiicolnshi^, Combridgediii^, 
andiHuntingdanshire were some of pur first mission- 
aries, or some of the very first of otxr'blahops and 
abbots, who were allowed to take possession of great; 
tracts of country which were despised by the ipcn of 
the sword, and which seemed wbrtMcss and ihcapable 
Of being converted into productive land pleasant abid- 
ing-places. What the Romani hpd idarcely attempted 
in their plenitude 'of undertaken by these 

pbof religious aud prosecuted steadily, and 
to an e^ent anid with a degree of succOss alto^tber 
astonishing for that barbarpus age; If we strip the 
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liv^And deeds of Saint Outhl'acai, Saint Chad, and 
other worthies of our earliest church* of the legends 
and hyperboles which were written about them several 
centuries after they had ceased to live, we shall find 
that they were great drainers and cultivators of land ; 
that they turned their own information and ingenuity, 
and the industry of a wjanty population, into we moat 
useful channels ; that they reclaimed land by cutting 
canals, and giving tlie floodg from the uplands a free 
course into the beds of rivers^and to the^ ocean ; that 
they turned *bogs into firm land, and an air full of 
peitiferous exhalations, noisome to the sense and de* 
Btructive of the health of man. into a compartitively 
sweet and wholesome atmosphere ; that the fiends, 
goblins, and sprites, and the blue, hellish lights they 
drove away, were but the mephitic gases which rise 
from stagnant waters and among thick underwood ; 
and, in short, that Guthlacus and lus compeers wrought 
real miracles by perfectly natural means, and* were the 
first of our illustrious line of civil engineers. In this 
capacity Guthlacus is entitled to a place in our Val* 
haita. We would see him with bis cross planted by 
his side, and with his measuring rod in his hand, bu« 
perintending the road-making or the ^nal-cutting at 
Crowland, or the driving of stakes into the thcSst, 
yielding ground, to get a foundation for. the first edK 
fice erected in this wilderness for the worsliip of the 
true God, and for the habitation of God's scrv^ts, and 
men fitted alike to teach the savages of the wilderness 
how to improve this world which passes away, and how 
to prepare for that which endures for ever. 

The incursions and invasions of the Danes, which 
filled the Saxon calendar with martyrs, g%ve our 
ciiurcbes'^and monasteries to the flames, apd iiii some 
parts of the island nearly obliterated all traces of the 
Christian worship. Their fanaticism was far fiercer 
than that of the Saxons had ever been, and they 
were further attracted to the religious houses by the 
wealth they contained. The monks did not always 
trust only to their prayers and the intercession 
of their saints: %ativ were the battles they fought 
with the invader in defence of their altars and shrines ; 
and many and very moving are the tales told by the 
old chroniclers of bishops and abbots who led their 
people to battle, and who fell under the pagan battle- 
axe, or who, being made prisoners, braved all the hor- 
rible tortures the Danes could inflict upon them, and 
faced grim death rather than purchase life and security 
by apostacy. The fierce sea-kings were amazed, and 
at times awed, by this unearthly fortitude ; and occa- 
sionally a martyrdom was followed by a conversion of 
the heathen. 

The episode of Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and saint and martyr, is full of picture. 

It^is the miserable reign of the Saxon king Ethelred, 
so properly nicknamed * the Unready.’ This pusilla- 
nimous king, and his corrupt and spiritless government, 
think it better to buy oft the Danes than to oppose 
them with arms. Ip this season of baseness and 
cowardice, a priest sets an example of valour and 
military skill, and a quiet town, abounding not in 
soldiers, but in monki, nobly stands a siege. A great 
Danish force corned suddenly before Canterbury and 
summons the place to surrender- No,^ says Arch- 
bishop Alphege ; •* we will fight for our country and 
our laj^it We will defend with our lives the chdrefa 
wl^h the blessed Augustin founded, though we be but 
Low aie^^he walls and weak the »tes of 
CajSferb^«: twenty days does the bold, Epg- 

lish^^fed. pt^te make good the place against the 
raveneWaiia Dunes. But, just b the besiegers 

are bu their ships, some exe*^ 

tcrable tTtttots irjithin the tof n throw open (me of the 
gates by ni||ili«!Wd cxdl the pegane in- fellows 
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a carnage of God’s peop)e» and of the men who have 
had the courage to flmt for* their religion end their 
country. The archbishop is not slain, because the 
Ihmes hope to extort more money by keeping him 
alive ; but he is seized, reviled, bufibted, loaded with 
chains, and carried out to the Danish camp, from 
which, when his blinding tears allow him, he can see 
his feir church and half of Canterbury in a blaze. 
Soon they carry him on board a filthy ship, Jbut they 
land him again ere long, and bid him purchase 
his liberty and life, by paying a great sum of money, 
which he ipust first wring from the distressed people 
of the country. He refuses : they threaten torture and 
deSth, but he still refuses, again and again. The 
Danes assemble at a drun]|||| oanquet, and carouse 
to thsAr false gods, or to WB demons of war and 
slaughter, and, when mad with drin^ they fall into 
talk about the archbishop and bis diring obstinacy. 

Let him be brought hither, that we may deal with 
him.” says a^eea-king; and forthwith Alphege is 
brought m, sinking under the weiftht of his chains, 
but with a spirit as,, erect and *fearleaB as ever. 
The pagans quit their drink, and gather round him 
with many menacing gestures, and shouting, ” Gold ! 
bishop, gold ! Give us gold, and get ye gone !*’ Al- 
phege replies, ashefore, that he has ho gold- 'that he 
will give no money to the enemies of his country — the 
enemies of l^is religion ; and, still unmoved, he looks 
round that circle of fierce, godless men. At last the 
drunken pagans lose all patience, and, breaking up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a great heap of 
bones, horns, and jaw-bones, the relies of their gross 
feast, they throw these things at him until he falls to 
the ground bleeding and balf*dead : and as he thus lies 
belj^ess, a Danish pirate raises his ponderous battle-a.ve, 
and finishes his martyrdom by cleaving his skull. 
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CANTERBURY TALES. 


Tmw 8 pMNi^ year by year^^ an4 4fif by day> 
TiU it feU mH* in ^ .mixtow of May 
That Bniilyi that Ibi^r wa» to eeen 
Than i« the bly» ufpon bis stance green. 


II.— Thk Kiwoht’s Tam 

■Vday, mm: I 1 


-continued 




And Aether than the May wim floar*ief neer 

f ^or with the rot^-bolour ^o^e her hue, 

D'ot vbHsb was the fUtet of them two), 

JEre it was dgy, as she wee went to de^ « 
was arlean. wq 4 all ready digbt 5t 
For May will have no di^rg^y annight. 
Tbaseaeanm^kAalb 

And sealm Mwi out of bis sleep lo .atagt* 

TMi maketh Biuily iKre rtoeivbraiiaa. < 
To do bandar lfay« 1^4 for to x»e s : . 
TeMbhd was die Aesh fhr to dtvloo. 

* Once. * * f Evened. 

X Bxcilsth; § Rei^iabt. 

No. 829 . 


Ito yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her baok, a yarde lorijj, Fgueis ; 

And in the garden at the mn uprist 

She walkatb up and down, wlieire as her li|t j 

She gatheretb fiow'res, party white and Wh1« 

To make a subtle garland fox beriiaad* ' 

^ And as an angel heavenly she iung. 

Almost l^e garden wrfl Btdo^ fte ibifk 
which the Kni^its w«e i|^prUoned. BHght wutiie 
»un, and clear the tnonupg; apd Palaaion, by ft* 
.gaQ]^*i leave, roamed in a ctuunber «t the top of the 
tower, couinian^iflg B;vfcw ojF the pobleeity, mid of ihe 
garden below, wbo-e Emily Proa walkiag. To and A;j| 
went thf eprrpwfpl .complain^ of Ida W|b^^^ 

andlamehtijtmthflititl until, ihrotra. 

Ae j^ed ^mdOw, be, ^ hi)l^({^e upon EotOy, prl^ 
he etarted, ubtb an ebdlMnatiOB, aa though he wim 

Voi. XIV.— M 
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itmiigto the heart Mfhat ailMi thee, couate? aake^ 
Arcite— 

Why orMit thput v|boluit)i thee done offenoe? 

For Go4d€»b¥«t|ikiidt in patient * 

Our |iri«cin«, l^r it may nm otiiw be, 

Fortune bm ghren m this adveistty. 

Palamon aWweve^ It ia not the prison that caueeth 
pe to cry, hut the tairneae of ,a lady that I nee yonder 
in the sweut 1 know not Whether she be a woman 
or a mdeM^ but truly I think it la Venua, Axcite 
theo began to perceive Emily in the garden, and wm 
ao amltten with her beauty, 

That if that Palamon ware wonndod sow^ 

Axeite is hurt as much as he, or more. 


Alia! «aM be, Atcite^ mjr eouain, thou haat the fmit 
of all oiur atrife. At Thebea now thou walkcat at krge, 
and tnayeat aaaemble thy kindred, and make auch sharp 
war uwen tbia country, tbat by some treaty or adven- 
ture tnoir tnayest obtain Emily to wife. And therewith 
the lire of jealousy eeiaed bis heart so Aercely, 

that lie like was to behold 

The boa-tre^ or the ashes dead add cold. ^ 

Then said he-**-0 cruel gods, tbat govern this world 
with the binding of your eternal words, who write in 
the table adamant the issue of your consultations, 
whft is mankind in your eyes more than Uie sheep 
who huddle together in the fold f 


And sighing, he said in a piteous tone^ unless I obtain 
het‘ grace, so tliat at the least I may see her, 1 am but 
as one dead. 

When Pahtmon heard these words, be looked fiercely 
iipmt Arcite, end asked him whether he wexe in earnest 
or in play« In earnest, by xny fiuth, said Arcite ; God 
help me, 1 am but little inclined to play. Knitting his 
brows, Pdamon returned*-! t were no great honour to 
thee to be a traitor to me, tliat am thy cousin and 
broiher. We have sworn to each other that not eten 
the fear of death shall divide us, and that in love thou 
shouldeat forward me in my case, as 1 would in thine. 
And now thou wouldest falsely love the lady whom I 
love and serve. But thou shaft not. I loved her first, 
and told thee my love. As a knight therefore thou 
art bound to assist me. 

Arcite proudly repiied^Tbou sbalt be rather false 
than me ; and thou art false. 1 loved her fira^ Thou 
knewesf not whether she were a woman or a goddess. 
And suppose that thou didst love her first,* 

Wot'st thou not well the olds derkhi saw 
That-—*' Who fball give a Iotot any Jaw”* I 

« « e 

We strive as did ilie lioondbi for the bone, 

They fought all day, and yet their port was none. 

Tliere came a kite, while tbat they were so wroth, 

And bare away the bone betwixt them both. 

And ilierefore at the kingSs court, my brother, 
jBuch man for himself-^there is none other.* 

Great and long continued was the strife between them ; 
but 1 have no leisure to describe it; so to mystery. It 
liapmncd that a worthy duke named Perithous, who 
had been a companion to Tliesous from the day that 
they were childrmi, came to Athens on a visit, as 
was his custom, for no man in this world loved he so 
well as Theseus, who loved him as tenderly in return. 
This I>ake Perithous bad also long knbwn and loved 
Arcite; and at his request, Theseus finally agreed to 
deliver him from prison, without ransom, freely to 
wander where ho pleased ; but on pain of death, if he 
wore ever again found, by or night, for one moment, 
witliixi the duke's country. There was no other remedy, 
no time nor opportunity for counsel. Arcite takes his 
leave, and speeds homeward. Let him beware, his 
head Uedi in pledget 

Bow mat a sonrow suffereth nenr Aroile I 
n€ aaOh he ibsletb through hit hearts gmito ; 

Ik weepetb, walleth, crivto piteously ; 

To slay krimsAf he waiteCh privdy. 

Hesaid— Alas! the day that 1 Was bsrs. ^ 

dear cousin Palamon, tfainO is the victory of this 
Foil blissful mayest fiumeiidm in j^ison. 
!— nay, but in Paradike. Since fortune is 
able, tbottnnayest by ernae ehattcC attain thy 
— mdled, barrm of all grace, and in 
fiotldiig may hod or comfort 

wlieii Pdaokon kiHkr that Arcite 
^ resouad w^ his cries. 
i T-s b Kortsalksr rills. ‘ 


You lovars, adc 1 uow this^fhestYon, 

Who Imtb tho worse, Arcite or Palamon t 
That one may see his lady day by day. 

But In nrisdii must he dwellbti alway : 

Tbat odier where him lust * may ride or go^ 

But see hfis l^y shall he never mo«* r 

When Arcite readied Thebes, often times in a day 
be fainted, and, shortly to describe his woe— 

So ttiuchel sorrow had never creUture 
That is or shall^be, while die world may Mure. 

His sleej). his meat, his drink, is him* beraft,f 
Tliat lean he waxM, and dry as is a shaft 
His eyfn hollow, and grisly to behold ; 

His huv fallow,! and pale as ashes cold ; 

And solitary he was, and ever alone, 

And wailing all the night, making his moan : 

And if lie hearde song or insirumont, 

Then would he weep ; he inightenot be 8tcnt.,§ 

So feeble were his spirits, atid so low, 

A^ changed so, that no man coitlde know 

^ His speeche, ne his voice, though men it heard. 

When he had endured for a year or two these cruel 
torments, one night, as he lay in pleep, he thought 
tbat the winged god Mercury stood before him, and 
bade him be of good cheer. He bare upright in his 
hand t^e sleep-compelling wand ; he wore a hat upon 
his bright hair, and was^anayed as at the time that 
Argus took his memorable sleep. He said to Arcile — 
Thou shalt go to Athens; there is prepared for thee 
an end to thy woe. Arcite starting, awoke, and said*— 
How sure soever I may sufler for it, I will immedi- 
ately set out for Athens : in Emily’s presence 1 care 
not to did. And Vlth^ that word hw caught a great 
mirror, and saw that his colour and visage were quite 
changed, and the thought r&n through his mind, that 
if he were to disguise himself as one of humUe circum- 
stances, he might live in Athens unknown evermore, 
and see his lady daily. Immediately he altered bis 
array, put on the garb of a poor labourer, and with 
only one squire, tbat he hadf taken into his entire 
cwnsel, went to Athens, where he proflered his ser- 
vices, at the gate of the Duke’s court, to drudge and 
draw, just as might be required of him. Arcite espe- 
cially fooked to see who served Emily, and so presently 
was engaged by her chamberlain. And well could 
Arcite hew wood and carry water, for he was young 
and strongly buQt. He remained a year or two thus 
engaged, as page of the chamber of Einily the bright, 
and was known by the name of Pfafiostrate ; 

But balfsD well belovid a man as he . 

Ne wos there never in court of his degxee. 

He was so gentle of behaviour^ tbat his renown spread 
throughout the court, and Tlieseus made him his 
squire, when be acquitted bjjmself so well, both in peace 
and war, during three yci^ tbat there was no man 
held dearer by Theseus than Arcite. 

In darkness, and in a ktrong aqd horrible prison, 

• Pkme. i Bemfi. I Vellow. § 
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FaJamoti tor lemn yam haUi Bat^ wisted Kriib lova 
and diatrata* He g^th out of bie wita with torrow. 
He is not a ptisoner for a season, but eternally. 

It fell, hoxrever, that in the seventh year, th« third 
ni^ht of May, PalamoB, having given his gaoler a 
drink xnadc of wine, and containing narcotiesy so that 
he went into a deep sleep, escaped out of prison, and 
took shelter bofore.daylight in a ndlghboufing grove, 
meaning to hide there during the day, and then in the 
evening return to Iheb^ assemble bis friends^ and 
make war upon Theseus, in order to gain Emily or lose 
his life. Meanwhile Arcite little anticipated the trouble 
that Fortune had in store for him, until sbe had thought 
liin, into the snare. * 

The bus^r lark, the meiieoger of day, 

Saluteth in her tong the morrow grey ; 

And (Sery Pliophui riseth up so bnght 
« That all the Orient laugheth of die tight ; 

And with his streamds drieth in the grevet* 

The silver drop])es hanging on the leaves. 

• 

And Arcitr is risen : and, looking on the merry day, 
pic pares to fuldi the due observances of the season. 
Oil his courser, starting as the fire, he rideth to the 
fields, and by chance toward the very grove where 
Palamon lay hid: • 

And loud he tang againit the tunue thAu*^ 

O, I^Iay ! with all thy floweret and tiiy green, 

Uiglit welcome be thou, faire freshe May^ 

1 hn|)c that I some green hero gotten may : 

And from his courser with a lusty heart 

I'lto the grove full liostily he start • 

When ho had roamed and sung his fill, he fell sud- 
dcnly into a study. Alas, cried he, the day that I was 
horn! Alas, thou fell Mars! Alas, thou fell Juno! 
Ye have destroyed all our lineage excepting; Palamon 
and iny wretched self ! And now Love will slay roe 
uttei ly. Kinily^ye be the cause for which 1 die* All 
my other troubies I value not. And therewith he fell 
down in a trance. • 

Palamon, as he lieai'd these words, « ^ 

thought tliroiikhout his l^ort 
He felt a colde sword suddenly gliae — 

and could no longer conceal himimlf. So, starting 
from amongTthe thick bushes, lie cried-- False Arcite! 
False traitor wicked ! Thus art thou caught. I will 
now be dead, or else thou shalV die. Areitc, having 
heard his tale, drew his sword, and with a solemn oath, 
exclaimed— Were it not* that thou art sick, and mad 
with love, and that thou hast no weapon, thou sbouldest 
never leave this grove, hut die by my band: 

For I defy^he surety and the bond 

Which that thou say'st that 1 have made to thes^ 

What ! very fool, think wellidiat love is free. 

SineVf however, thou art a worthy knight, and desirest 
to contest Emily by battle, I pledge here my truth, to 
bring armour to-morrow for us both. Choose the test 
yourseli^ and leave the worst for me. I will also bring 
thee, this night, meat, drink, and bedding, and if thou 
slay me in this wood, and win my lady, thou mayest 
freely have her, as far gs I am concerned. Palamon 
agreedf and so ttey parted until the morrow. 

O Cupid, out of alle charity, 

O reigu, that will no fellow have witif thee. 

Truly is it said that neither love nor lorddiip wtOf 
with their good will, have any dbarers : 

Well findeo that Arcite and Pidavapih 

(To be eontiaued*! 

• Groves, 
e 
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SUPPLY OF WATER IN AMERICAK TOWNS 

[CgiDcluded from p. 71.] 

Thb .necessity for a more plentiful suppty of water 
than thatfurnished by the wells, was felt nt^w York so 
long back as 1774, when the city numbered only twenty 
thousand inbabiunts. In 1788, again, it was matter of 
seiiotis discussion, and various plans were suggested, 
and enf^itteers consulted '^but nothing definite was done, 
and the matteragain fell to the ground. In 182% a liUile 
more was emetra ; a committee was formed to inves- 
tigate tte matter, and surveys and estimates were made, 
a company formed, reports published, shares issued ; 
yet things went on year by year ; and even this died 
awa)^ In 1631 more tallung and suggesting took 
plane; and in 1832 the appearance of c&ilera in the 
eity g^ve more eamealnm than ever to the wiab of 
having a plentiful store of good water. Notwith- 
standing all this, Ikowever, to difficult is it to rouse a 
corporate body to strike out a new course of action, 
that it was not till 1887 tbat a banning was made iu 
the actual prosecution of a definite and attainable plan. 
The year 1842 witnessed the completioii ; and we may 
now describe the way in which it has been executed. 

^ne of tte plans formerly proposed was to throw a 
dam across the river HudMn, so as to exclude the en- 
trance of salt water from the sea, and to convey the water 
thence to New York ; but as a free passage by means 
of locks must be left for navigation, the plan was not 
practicable. Hence attention was directed to some 
other river, which might be made to yield its water 
^ore minifying with the sea-water, without interrupt- 
ing any na'ingation. The river Croton, fio%ving through 
the roainl|pd, answered this character ; and the Croton 
aqueduct now exhibita the working out of the plan. 
It it observed in the Athenaeum that this aqueduct is 
*'one of the most remarkable works of modern times. 
. • • • Here wc have the waters of a ri\cr 

dammed up at their sources, pure and undcfiied, 
a virgin stream, springing up among the u'oods in 
a remote forest, and consecrated to tiio lieallli and 
himpineBs of a great city no less than Jbrty mUez 
ofi. The waters of the river, being pent up at thoir 
fountain-head in the silent woods, are to be trans- 
ported, or have the means of transporting themselves, 
through a rough and uneven country those foi1*y 
miles. An artificial channel, built with square stones, 
supported on solid masonry, is carried over valleys, 
through rivers, under hills, on arches and banks, or 
through tunnels and bridges, over these forty miles. 
Not a pipe, but a sort of condensed river, arched over 
to keep It pure and safe, is made to fiow at the rate of 
a mile and a half an hour totvards New York. A mih 
and a ^ pure water nwasured to the dtinkinf; 
habUanti qf New York every hour! And yet this » no 
tale of a sea-serpent or of a tub.’* 

Tte Croton is a small river flowing into the Hudson. 
The sources are about fifty miles from the city, and 
are mostly spriqga which form a good many ponds and 
lakes in the depressions of a hilly country. About 
twenty of these lakes, having an aggregate area of 
three million acres, form the sources of the Croton ; 
and the river so formed flows with rather a rapid de- 
scent over a bed of gravel and numses of broken rock. 
The water is so very pure, that tte Indiais who 
foifinerly inhabited the district gave it a name pprres- 

S onding to ** clear water.’* At onq particular spot a 
am has been thrown across the river, to a great 
height, and tbiafoniMi a **back«^water,” or level sheet 
of water to a ffinttiij gft ef she miles abd^ the dam; thq 
level has an area of about four hundred aoresi and 
forms the fountain reservoir far the aqueduct^ Thia 
reservoir, down to the krvet where the water .would 
cease to flow off into the aqueduct, contains six hun 
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drfd taiilioiw of gftilonB, attd tlie qnmtitr flowing into 
U is fifty nniUion gallons in twenty-four nours; so that 
the reservoir may be kept always full, and yet ^eld 
two million gallon! per hour to the inhabitants of New 
York I Even if mo more water flowed into iti the re- 
servoir contains enough water for the entire popula- 
tion f(dr three months. 

like next point was, to form a channel to carry this 
vast body of water a distance of toty miles. ' VariotM 
ydwis were proposed- such ash plain cbapnel formed Of 
Oailh, like the ordinary conetrnction of a cSnahfiBedet ; 
an w^n channel proteoted against tite action of the 
eSMient by masonry; or an arched culvert or conduit 
•tipigMMed essenUally of masonry and iron-fnpOs. The 
lljwt Was rejected on acoount of absorption, .waste, 
evaporation, dirt, and Other objections; the second 
sres lidble to the same oUeetiom ; and therefore the 
third was adopted. If iroa-|HpeB followed the un- 
dldations of the gronnd, tiie flow of water wsnid meet 
with resistance; and therefore the engineer deter- 
mined on a gradually deseending channel formed of 
masonry. On this plan the works have been con- 
ducted. Whete the ground rose in elevation, it was 
either lowered by a cutting or pierced by a ttumel ; 
wfime a valley occurred, the stone aqueduct liras 
cicrM aeross it by embeakment, or pQca or arches; 
where a small stream occurred, the aqueduct was 
carried under it, or over it, or through it, according 
to the relative levels of the land. Thus the continuous 
channel has been carried to the enormous distance 
of thirty-eight miles firom the fimnmin-reaervoir, until 
it came to me salt-water river or strait which divides 
the mainland from the island on which the city stands. 

At thib spot an important question had tq be decided. 
How was this Hmsulean river, a quarter of a mile in 
width, to be crossed by tihe aqueduct ? was there to be 
an aqueduct bridge ; or an inverted aiphon of iron- 
pipCa descending to a level near the river surface, and 
passing along a stone embankment perforated by an 
arch sufficient for the passage of the stream; or a 
suspension bridge on stone piers, maintaining the 
regular inclination of the aqueduct, and supporting 
irem-ifdpcs; or a low bridge supporting an inverted 
siphon of iron-pipes? All these plans were suggeeted, 
and tile last-named was fixed upon; but after some 
progress had been made towards its completion, an 
Act of the Legislature required, either that the pro- 
jectors should tunnel under the river at a apeofied 
depth, or raise their structure on arches of eighty feet 
span, and elevated a hundred feet above the level of 
1 h|^ water. The engineer chose the Iwidge alter- 
native, and carried his channel across the river to 
Blanbattan island ; the length thus carried being about 
thiitoeiti or fourteen hundred feet 

Bribre reaching the city, the aqueduct had to be 
conducted across avails occurring in the island itself; 
^ the engineer widteu to effect this in a grand and 
imposing manner ; hut motives of economy led to a 
cheaper mode of immting tins. 

When, at length, after this extraordinary journey of 
forty miles, the welcome nresm teaches the city, the 
tirrsngsments for its reoeption are worthy of the mag- 
nitiidb wkiidi characterises tim whole undertaking, 
fhe aqueduct tmrminatea in oft immense reservbir, 
a w iw l n g the area ot seven "squares” or blocla of 
hinjOUhag-grouiid in the city; it k thirty feet nigh, 
usi^ more than thirty acres, and contsins one 
ineaM'a vnpi^ly fOMthe city. Two mfles farther on 
k aneither vea^tdr ibr dktributing the water, hitiU 
< entiiiely of Stw* and measaring four hundred and 
J0b eqnaw by forty-flTe deep; it contains 
thMMntinolk df gallenB* .the capaoity of the largnr 
•hl^alk9dl|d^«B3fi^ TheeurfiMsetfftiie 

miimduv near thesonree of theCiotoh river, 


k about a hundred and seventy feet above the level of 
mean tide at New Yowk; and the difference of level 
between the ibrmer and the surface of the receiving 
reservoirs in the ciqr k forty-eight feet, so tiiat tite 
swfsce in the city reservoir is about a hundred and 
twenty feet above the levdi of mean tide. The level in 
the distributing reservoir k about four feet lower than 
in the former i so that every part of every house m 
New York, not exoeeding a hundred and fifteen feet 
above the level (ff mean tide, oan have water brought 
to it from tfak reservoir. 

A beautiful iliustiation took place of the law by 
which water will eeek to attain a common level when 
frOe to act. At the spot where the aqueduct is carried 
over the valley in the island, the engineer opened the 
~'ipe by a circular aperture seven in^ps in diameter, 
'he water impelled a force derived from a deacent 
of a hundred and twenty^feet (the difference of altitude 
between the Fountain Keservoir and the Valley Via- 
duct), mailed jop in a column to a heigh* of a hundred 
and fifteen feet, dmoutiting very nearly to the difference 
of level This was perhaps tne most magnifieentyet 
4’eau ever produced. Mr. Towers describes with u 
well-grounded enthusiasm hk feelings at the moment 
when this splendid fountain made its appearance : — 
“To those wqo heuTwatebed over the work during iU 
construction, and looked for its successful operation, 
this was peculiarly gratifying. To see the water leap 
from its opening, and rise upwards with such force and 
beauty, occasioned pleasing emotiona, and gave proof 
that the design and execution were alike faultless, and 
that all the fondest hopes of its projeetois would b(> 
realixed. The scenery around this fountain added 
much to its beauty ; there it stood, a whitened column 
rising fhim the river, erect or shifting its form like a 
fdrest-tree as the wind swayed it, with the lainbow tints 
resting on its spray ; while on either side the woody 
hills rose to rival its height. All aihund was nature ; 
qp marble basin, no allegorical figures wrought with 
exquisite touches of art to lure the eye, but a fountain 
Inhere Nature had adorned the place with the grandeur 
and beauty of h^ rude bilk and mountain scenery.” 

There was a communication sent to the * Atheneum' 
some time after the publication of Mr. Towers’ de- 
scription, condemnatory of some parts of the arrange- 
ment. and tending to show that the efiecte as to the 
Bupply of iVater waye not equal to the sanguine state- 
ments of the projectors. But, in an undertaking so 
vpst, it is not at all improbable that some points of 
inferior success should occur, and even if these ob- 
jections be founded correctly, there ,is still a large 
measure of admiration due to those who have planned 
and executed the work ; a hegiuning has been made, in 
fact, which will have ftp influence as an example very 
widely diflhsed. 

An English tourist, who visited America in the 
autumn of 1843, thus notices the aqueduct in a oimi- 
munication to the ' Literary Gazette " I found New 
York much improved and enlarged since my last vkit. 
The introduction of the waters of the Croton River 
from a dktance of forte miles, has eontrihuted much to 
its imj^vement, and is a work scarcely inforier to the 
Erie Cana), which connects the ocean with the lakes. 
An abundant supply of pure water k now oflbred to 
every house in<the city ; and conduits, or * hydrauts ’ 
as they are called, are pouring it forth in almost every 
street ; and as if to show that the supply k more abun- 
dant than the demand, magnificent fimntains are 
spouting their jets, in immense volumes, fifty or sixty 
feet in height, with smaller j9ts issuing from the same 
stem. One of these fountains is constructed near the 
battery, another in the park, and a third near the 
northern extremity of Broadway ; so that New York 
may justly clrim the titie of the ’city of thefoiatsiiw.'* 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL 

Most of the catHIdrals of Great Britain and Ireland 
have already been deacribed in the ‘ Penny Mwazine^' 
it is intended to give an account of the remainder, so as 
to include the irbolc of those grand ecclesiastical stntc^: 
tures, many of them admirable as B|jecimens of con- 
summate architectural skill, moat of them interesting 
from their connection, more or less, with the great 
events of English history, and all of them venerable 
as having been the depositories of the illustrious drad 
from the Norman conquest to thesnresent time. 

Bristol Cathedral was originally the conventnal 
church of an abbey founded in 1142 by Robert Fitg- 
Harding, who is said to have been nearly allied to the 
kinn of Dennyirk, and who was the progenitor of the 
noble family oL Berkeley. The monastic buildings, 
including the church, wers» according to Leland, far 
advanced in 1148, when tibfe a^y <vas consecrated, 
and dedicated to St. Augustine % the bishops of Wor- 
««•<% EMter, Uandafft and St. Asafdi. Fitz-Harding 
died Feb.b, 1170. 

The numasttc eataUishment consisted of seventeen 
persons, exchisiye of aorvants. The last abbot was 
Morgan Gwilliam ap GnUiiam, who, in 1630, was 
chiraed with various crimes, and compelled to surren* 
dfW wallNfftOlItfhtt Vltf. the «ct revenue of the 
ahthtty alt Vhe time tn me dissolution was ttrdl. ISt. lid. 
Three yean afterwards the abbey of St. Augintine was 
convnted into the cathedral of Bristol t the abbot was 
superseded by a bishop ; and the sub-priorj monks, 
and BoriixtSi gave place to a dean, canons, atkl minor 
canons. The foundation-charter of the catliedral is 
dated June 4, 15^ The church wm dedicated to the 
Holy Trini^, and the dfocese was formed partly out 
of that of Mlirimry by annexation of tite county and 
andideaconry of Dorset, partly out of the diocese of 
Woromterk und j^ly out of that of Beth and Wells. 
The new eatidtUi^ent of dean and ohafMer was made 
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to consist of one dean, aix canons, rix minor canons 
(one of whom was to be sacrist), one deacon, six lay 
clerks, one master of the choristers, two masters of Ae 
giummaV-scfaool, four almsmen, one sub-sacrist (or 
sextou), and other inferior officers. 

Bristol Cathedral is in one respect ringular : it has 
no nave : the choir, with its aisles, constitutes the main 
body of the church, and the tnmsepls and tower form 
the west end. It is probable that there was a nave, 
not only because it is evidently an essential part ef the 
plan of the building, but because there are two arcbei, 
with clustered columns, which seem to have formed a 
part of the nave, incorporated with one of the hut- 
tresses of the tower, and there is the base of a but*- 
tress at some distance to the west. Still it is stnnge 
that there is no historic record of till existence of ^ 
nave, nor of the when and why it wae destroyed. It 
is, however, possible that it may have been com>- 
menced, but left unfinidied, and the stones may Imve 
been catried away and used as materials for outer . 
buildings. 

The choir and aisles are admirably «nd pecnlialtiy 
constructed. In other large churches the aislen are 
lower than the nave and choir, the walls of wbhffi Hu 
nsually strengthened against the pressure of the iMfo 
by flying buttresses, which rest upon the buttresses bf 
the aisles. In Bristol Cathedral, on the otmtra^, tiie 
aiales are of the same height as tbi elumr itself ; the 
ardhes of the aiales rise to the same height as the 
arches of the choir ; bbt to counteract the thrust td 
the central vaulting Of the iW. horizontal buttress- 
beams, supported by arches, and sutUuning insulated 
ribs and vauUiiq:. are constrttchril across the aisles, 
thus allowing windows of correspondiu height to be 
formed in tbO side walls, Whidh tight the choir ss • 
as the aisles. The effect produced by this pemditar 
arrangement is hi the hiffiiest degree pleturetuue ttffi 
pleasing. iffiuir is dtvMed'firam tfaeant**cndh m * 
space under the tower, by u Gothic icmch. - 
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carvings in wood which adorn the stalh of the ! 
choir were removed in 1542 from their original aitna* 
tion near the tower. 

The great cast window is very beautiful.* The 
tracery Of the upiier part, occupying more than half 
the height of the vnwow, is exceedingly elegant. It 
isHh^ with ancient stained glass, and contains twelve 
coats of ann8(; one in eacli of the compartments, en- 
dosed io a circlet and ornamented with vine-leaves on 
a ;rcd The lower efotnpartmetUs of the win*- 

dour <^tain figures bolding labels, with the word 
!fh*ophota* inscribed in Gothic letters^ and sorrounded 
with acwdlh of vine-leaves and grapes on a blue and 
red i^dund alternately. The figures arc much defaced. 
Ih.tSe north window of the choir is a figure in ancient 
Stained glass of a knight standing under an elegant 
Gothic canopy ; he ia in plated armour, with a gorget 
of mail. His arms are displayed on his shield, and on 
the pennOn affixed to his spear. The choir, with its 
aisles, was built in the reign of Edward II. by Abbot 
Knowlc, a*ho was preferred to the abbacy ih 1306, and 
died in 1332. A new west window was made in 1029. 

T&e tower is square and embattled, with pinnacles 
at the four corners. The height is 133 feet. It was 
built by Abbot Newberry in 142B, and he appeal^ to 
have also made anew the rodfing of the whole con- 
ventual church, as well by battlements, with stones 
and pinnacles decently placed round the said church, 
as by timber, lead, and other necessaries.^' 

On the north side of the choir, adjoining to the north 
transept, is the Elder Lady<*Chapel. It is separated 
from the transept by a pointed arch of several bold 
mouldings, some of which spring from detached co- 
lumns; 'and it has two communications wjvth the aisle 
by arched openings cut through the thick wall. The 
architecture is assigned to the reign of Henry III. 
The windows have three long lancet-shaped lights 
witluQ an arch, with slender detached pillars in front; 
and under these, on each side of the chapel, icre niches 
consisting of semi-qualrcfoil arches resting on slender 
pillars with capitals of foliage, &c, A variety of gro- 
tesque ornaments are carved in alto-relievo in the 
niches. The Elder Lady-Chapel is a very fine speci- 
xtien of early Gothic. 

The vestry, attached to the cast end of the south 
aisle, was formerly a chapel belonging to the Berkeley 
family, and was built by Thomas Lord Berkeley, who 
succored to the barony in 128L It is a very curious 
apartment. The Little Vestry, as it is called, is a sort 
of vestibule to the vestry. The roof is of atone, formed 
into light detachid groins, and ornamented with highly- 
relieved foliage and flowers. Over the arclibof the 
door leading into the vestry arc some peculiar orna- 
ments, resembling ftbells, in place of ibe crockets 
ustiatly employed, 

A small chapel, called the Newton Chapel, adjoins 
the south transept on the east. 

The most ancient of the monastic buildings is the 
present chapler-hoose, which was „also the chapter- 
house of the monastery* Jt adjoins the south trans- 
ept and Newton Chapel on the south, and has an 
entrance vestibule from the cloisters on the west. If 
restored to its original state, the chapter-house would 
jpne of the most interesting apartments in the king- 
It is an exceedingly 'fine specimen of early 
of the richest character, and may pri^bly 
to the period 1142—1148, when the original 
hi^ldings were constructed by Fite-Harding. The 
arch^ sps sem Intersecting, the columns 

are rbundv basest string-conrses, rib- 

the walla, are aU of the 
The length of the room is 
forW^twd iiid we breadth fifteen and a half leet In 
Wm i^as raised between.twd and three 
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feet above the Old pavement, so as to conceal the stone 
seat, which extends entirely round room* At the 
same time modern sash-windows were inserted in two 
of the walla in the place of the old circular windows. 
The other walls were suffered to remain in their oi i- 
ginal state. 

The cloisters adjoin the south transept on the west: 
only two sides remain. • . 

&me of the most ancient tombs in the oatbcdral 
have been erected to members of the Berkeley family. 
In the north and south walls of the aisles of the choir 
ate eight recesses surmounted by cusped archest two 
or three of them are empty ; the others contain each 
an* effigy, one of which is that of Abbot Knowle in .his 
ecclesiastical robes. 

The extreme length of the cathedral ia two hundred 
and three feet ; the extreme breadth is one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet * r 

The arched gateway which formed the entrance lo 
the monastery still exists. The arch apd ornairieutal 
mouldings arc of early Norman character. In the an- 
nexed cut, the ancient window, which has given })lacc 
to modern sashes, has been restored. 



The Bishop's Palace, which was mostly modem, was 
burnt during She Bristol riots in 1831. The Deanery 
is modern. 

The bishopric of Bristol is now the bishopric of 
Gloucester and Bristol, according to the provisions of 
the act 6 & 7 Wm. IV, c. 77. The bishop's income is 
3TOOf. ^ 

The corporate body consists of a dean, aix canona 
attd six minor canotis. The net revenue is 36004, 
which is divided into eight shares, 6f whi^ the dean 
has two, and the canons each one. AU have residenoes. 
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ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 

From the Anglo-Saxon period to tbe reign of Henry 
VI 1., nearly the entire population of England derived 
their subsistence immediately from tlie land. The 
great landowner consumed the produce of his demesne* 
which was cultivated partly by prcedial slaves and by 
the labour of tlie tenants and cottiers attached to tbe 
manor, ,/rhcse teii«thts were the occupiers of amidl 
farms, and paid their rent in kind or in services* or in 
both. The cottagers had each a small croft or parcel 
of land attached to his dwelling, and the right ot turn- 
ing out a cow or pigs, or a few sheep, into the woods, 
(commons, and wastes of the manor. While working 
upon the lord’s demesne, tliey generally received their 
food. The occupation of the land on a farm of one 
liundred and sixty acres, called Holt* in the parish of 
Clapham, Sussex; has been traced ai various dates be- 
tween the years 1200 and 1400. During Uie thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, this farm, which is now 
occupied by one tenant, was a hainlot, Aid there is a 
document in existence which contains twenty^one dis- 
tinct conveyances of land in fee, described to be parcels 
of this hamlet. In 1400 the number of proprietors 
began to decrease; by the year 1520 it bad bfjen re- 
duced to six ; iii«*the reign of I. the six were 

reduced to two; and soon after the ibstoration of 
(v’harles II. tlie whole became the property of one 
owner who let it as a farm to one occupiei^ {Quarterly 
Review^ No. 81, p. 250.) The history of the parish of 
IlawBted in Suffolk, by Sir T. Cullum, shows a similar 
state of things with regard to the occupancy of land. 
Ill (lie reign of Edward I. (1272-1307) two-thirds of 
the land in the parish, which contains one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty acres, were held by seven 
])crsons, and the remaining third, or six hundred and 
sixty acres, was held by twenty-six persons, which 
would give raihenmore than twenty-five acres to each 
lioldcr. The number of tenants who did suit and 
service in the manorial court at a somewhat latc^ 
period was thirty-tv/o ; and one tenant was an occupier 
of only three acres. In the reign of Edw'ard I. tberc^ 
were fifty messuages in the parish; in* 1784 there were 
lU’ty-two ; in 1831 there w'cre sixty-two, inhabited by 
eighty-eight i'ainilies ; and in 1841 there were one 
hundred inb^ited houses, tbe increase of population 
being from four hundred and fouUecn in 1831 to four 
hundred and seventy-six in 1841. ^ In 1831 there were 
nine occupiers of land wjio employed labourers, and 
two who did not hire Jabour. • 

The consolidation of small farms in the sixteenth 
century, and iHe altered social state of the country 
which took place at that period from a variety of 
causes, dissevered to a great extent the labouring 
classes from the soil which they^ultivated. They had 
previously produced for their own consumption, and as 
domeMic manufactures were common, each household 
possessed Within itself the means of satisfying its prin- 
cipal wants. They now began more generally to work 
for money wages; and in vain did the legislature 
attempt to preserve them from dependence on this 
sonroe of siimistenyce, by enacting penalties against 
balding any cottage ** without laying four acres of 
laud thereto.*’ (31 Eliz. c. 70 There W'cre still, how- 
ever, large tracts of waste and cominpr^lands on wliich 
the cottager could turn a cow, a pig, a few sheep, or 
geese, apd this rijght still gave him a portion of sub- 
sistence directly from the land. Tlie division and in- 
closure of these commons and wastes completed the 

S rocess by which the labmirer was thrown for bis sole 
ependencu^ on ,, money wages. From the reign of 
(George I. to the close^ of the reign of George III., 
about four thoissand incl(^uro bills were passed. 
Under Umso allotments were made, not to the occupier, 
but the owner of a cottage, and tliis compensatioa for 


tbe extinguiidied common right genjerally . benefited 
only the large landholder ; and when thl$.w#h dbt the 
case, the cottager was tempted by a high price €|fiered 
by bis richer neighbours, or driven by tte abuses df 
the old poor-law, to part with his patch of land* . 

So loiig as the limourer is paid fair wage& ho 
obtain the chief necessaries of life; yet it 
that in most parts of the country he would be uUaMo 
to procure any other description of vegetables, except 
potatoes, unless he had a g^den attached to his cot- 
tage. No africttltural labourer’s cottage ritould be 
without a garden where it is practicabre. Tbe cot- 
tager’s garden should be large enough to enable him to 
grow sufficient vegetables of all kinds for bis own con** 
sumption ; though if potatoes for winter storing can be 
purchased from his employer, or grown under (tie 
usual conditions on a patch of his employer's land, it 
will be as profitable as growing them himself, that is, 
if he is in, full employment and obtains piece-work at 
good wages. The necessity for cultivating the land on 
his Own account, further than for the purpose of 
raising sufficient vegetables for bis own consumption# 
and of looking to the allotment system as a means of 
remedying the evil of low wages and insufficient eip? 
ployment, is, in proportion to its urgency, an indicatiou 
of the low position of the agricultural labourer. If he 
has sunk to this inferior state, and there are no other 
means of increasing his resources, Uie allotment system 
is then an expedient deserving of attention, and at the 
present time great expectations are entertained of what 
It is capable of doing for the labourer ; but it should 
be understood that, in an economical sense, it is a more 
satisfaemry slate of things when the improvement in 
the cunuition of the labourer arises from the prosperity 
of the fariSer and his ability to give higher wages. 
The profits of tlie farmer and the wages of the la- 
bourer are derived from the . same source, and if tbe 
latter are reduced to a very low point profits are 
usually low also. When improvement in the condition 
of the labourer springs from the allotment system, 
and not from the wages which he receives, it may ge- 
nerally be assumed cither that the resources of the 
farmer are impaired, or that the labourers are so 
numerous that they cannot all obtain as much work ^a 
they are capable of performing. But if the allotment 
system be regarded as a means of improving tbe con- 
dition of the labouring class, its operation must necesjr 
sarily be partial, since it cannot be rendered applicable 
to tlio nun-agricultural labourers in tbe large towns ; 
and as to the agricultural labourers, tliere is nothing m 
tlieir condition to prevent any pecuj^iary benefit from 
allotni^nts being followed by a decline in their wages. 

The question of tbe advantages of the allotinent 
system may be reduced within narrow limits. If it be 
understood in the sense of the definition given of k at 
the head of this article, the object is rather moral than 
econoinica). The allotment system may also be in* 
tended not to change the labourer into an independent 
cultivator, but to supply him wi^ a means of mdkiqg 
a Uving in those" places where nis ordinary wages are 
not sufficient. But, as already observed, tiiia implies 
and admits that bis condition is not so good as it ouglit 
to be for his own and the general benefit. There is a 
superabundance of agricultural labotir, or a . want of 
sumcient capital invested in agriculture, in the place 
of Ufe labourer’s residence, or both cauaea combine to 
depress his condition. Now it is possible that the 
allotment system, if carried to anyjtieat extent, ihigbt 
contribute to incsease the BupcraEundance of labour, 
by inviting to a district more labourers than are 
wanted, or by giving, them ^ inducement to marry 
too soon, and so ulrimatoly to' depress the condUion of 
the labourer still further# |t is no answer to this, that , 
plots of ground faavo,heen^ and are cultivated by the 
labourer advantageously to himself and profitably to 
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a# f^ven }>htQe aja; b« tach, that tha dlatHhadoa of 
a^dtwente amoatig labour^ti who are not foUj «m' 
ployed may be of gi^aat teihporary advantag;e to them-* 
aelvee and to the tieighlMnirbood. Sat a eratmual 
eatenntm of snoh aSotmento in the same neli^boarr 
boodk tonol^ it might be called for b/ the wepte (if 
the. l»oaren» woald be no benefit to mat ncU^bour^' 
hdiM»]|(tr.aIiiinatoly to the labourere tbemaeleea; for, 
the «ad,trnaM be that many of tbem ifonJd be redned#; 
to im.thtar eaUre meane oi aub^ence <mt of a aimdt 
pki gr(ntnd> Tbe allotment ayatem then, if carried 
tso .1sia ejiteat. invobrea tbe queation of tbe hdrantajie 
of very amaU forma as compared with forge 0 BH; ’h 
qifoiliaia that cannot be diacnaaed aaUafactorily withoot 
a contideration of tbe general economic cooditloa of 
eichi phrticufor country. But it mtif be laid down aa 
a aare principle that in a country where a forge' p{Mrt of 
ihe popufotion are employed in other pdranite Itjutn 
those of agriculture, tbe.neeeoaary supply of fo<^ and 
other agricultural produde, for those wop arh not agri* 
.^chfouriata, cannot be raised ao profltebly In 'nt» way 
as by the well-inatructed former, who'- hm a diiifocient 
fitpimt to cultivate a forge form ; aPd if ihP whpfo 
.country wme divided into small forma, tbe neceasary 
aapply of produce fiv the wluifo of ther non^agricul- 
turfota would ultimately foil ^together. For if the 
small'jform ayat^ were gradually extended in prepor- 
tiop to the .demand, the result' would be that each man 
miiatt in the courae of this distribution, have just as 
muifo as would raise produce enough for himself and 
bis fomlly ; and ultimately he must be content with less 
thantswi^tent; and he would be reduced to the condi- 
tion of tbo iriabmati who lives on his small plot of fond. 

Thmre fo a difihfence between small farms of a few 
aers* which are leton lease, and small forms whiefoare 
a ffianb property, jf a}! forms were dividedinto thrall 
holdings, tfeerd could .be little accumulation and little 
improvement. There, is the same disadvantage- ia 
small fotmd compared with great, that there is in small 
iiimnifocturing establishments compared with large 
ones- Profitable production is earned on better on a 
laige form when poper capital is employed (and 
iHMed a Iwrge forin Fitbout proptr capital would ruin 
any ma#^' than hf it wore divided into a number of 
ao^ forip and the same amount of capital were era- 
pfoyodi nir it is obvioua ^that the amount of fixed 
caplbuln buiUipga, agricultural instruments, and ani- 
inai|.mu8t bo greater on the small farms than on the 
lame one. There am many other considerations also 
which sborV that, aS*a matter of publio economy, the . 
large forms are best for the public, and consequently ' 
for the holders of such farms. Tbe small farms, if 


advanti^es. Birt the ohjeet of mahUlg supb allot- 
ments is moral ratiher than economic: toe cidtivatioa 
of a. few vegetables and flowers is a pleasing occupa^ 
fimh ahi has a tendency to keep a roan at home and 
f!i^ ifhe 'hlehoiuse. !n many esses also, a small plot 
pffibnnd can be cultivated by the labour of tbe wife 
and tpe young children, and a pig may be kept on tbe 
pQchme of too. garden. The agricultural labour of 
Eyeing children is of very little value, but children 
may often vbe employed on a small plot of s^ouod. 
guchemnloyuieQt ta netter than allowing the children 
to do notning et all and to run about tlie fonea ; and if 
their lidMniOi.well.direoted to a small garden, it can- 
lief i^ lo'be productive, and to add greatly to the 
wpp^ ,ef vegetames for.thd fomily. . 

' Any extetpfot of the allotment system beyond what 
s fobeu^t^' OnUiVite easily st his leisure uouie,*or 
Whh;flm bis family, may be for a time a 

■psbiodB henelU^'tmt in the end will be an i^ury to 
.hunself aed tO^hheyn ..If a man is a labourer for hire, 
,thi^' is, h»r vDCatidbi and he cannot be anything else. 
0' he bsKmmes half fobimrer and half cultivator, he 
runs a i^ off foliihg 111 both capacities; and if he 
becomes a culavator on a small scale, and with insuffi- 
cient capital, he m^ enter into competition in the 
market with yhose^who can produce cheaper than 
himself : isr pe must confine himself to a bare sub- 
sistence from his ground, with little or nothing to give 
in exchange; for '.those Ihin^ which be wants and can- 
not p|^ucehimiri!«~'<<^FPre>^ to Psimy Cydopadia. 

CSioM* AsWm* dr 10tl,~.'I|arit)g crowed eeveral hilli^ wenow 
Strived )u en cyan plseia tkiHed by verdant hefgbti; and in Ibe 
icsrty momiUS the flagdiunt wa< begun, witicli being conducted 
iu^a mahnerfqmte'd'dlbreht from ours, 1 eliall hero m'leribe stl- 
nittely, Onlfais occaeiou tbe army coiwisted of twelve tbouesiid 
Midien, divipd into' two wiiiga, one of wliqfb poeMd on. towarde 
the east, tben'turnad northward, whilst the other proceeded to. t he 
woM, then lilcewiw tornod in a northern direction. As they 
marched on, eSeb marr baited, so ns to remain about a bow-shot 
distant flom the next.'tlU at length they eurrounded the hills. 
Then, at a given word, wi an instaot they all advanced slowly 
towardi the centre hf the drcle, driving the stags before them, 
and went on in this mannwe till one was not more than half a 
bow-iliot distant from tbe other. Xlvery alternate soldier new 
halted, and the next continaiug to advance, two circles were 
formed, one being at a^Mnsiderable distance from tbe other. 
After thie tbJy all movdd^n the tame direction till the soldiers of 
the ipner cirue being so near as . to shake hands, they divided 
again and formed a third circle ; '^hen, preserving the.ir relative 
distances-.they advanced, again till tbe soldiers and horses of the 
'imiermosi: circle touched each other- The iu(}er or third circle 
was less than a bow-ehot distant firom tbe second, but tbe dis- 
tance from this to the outer eirole was much greater. The tiiree 


welf with Inrgw forma, but atill they might pv him 
anfieiently well to make hiax investment profitable. 
But aueb forms are genonlly understocked. In feet, 
it fo only in thosp cases where the cultivation ia with 
the spaae, and the land is managed like a garden, that 
sOoh email holdinga can be made profitable : the holder 
oafoniH. as a geneiii rufot efiter into comptition with 
the forge prodtwer aa a aiipplier of tbe market. 

' In tome countries, wh«e there afe numerous small 
fondholders, and it fo usual tar tbe estate to be divided 
op file fomth of the head of the family, the tendency 
mfoMhfo and fo, to carry tfafo division fitrtfam' than fo 
eithmr to the community or to individnala. 
nil fo^fo]fih qaae the pril mmr correct a man 
' (Hf-ifoll ,ti^ iijfo not profitable to keep, and tnm bfo 
vflind efow. The man who has been long' 

attamsia-:jt^^^ aa a tenant, and mainly or 

ft for hb enbsfotence; «iU ^not 
'leave it 0lMw|tiii)ed out . 

The Mfotmni sriien limited to the giving a 

fobatirer Watnall pnitof garden-ground, presents many 


entered into the centre^ foUdwed by the male {lart ^ bi< family 
and velativeiy aiid lufirounded by tlie Itett and moit eapert 
hunterfip armed far UU dotonoe. Tbe ladles were conducted into 
pavilioiii erected tipdn a neighbouring hUl« where they oquld 
view the epori wiUmut being mmil A iimilar situation waa 
allotted to ue, but we remained on Itorsebaokc The signal being 
given, tlie emfwror hiitiself opened the chase by killing with his 
arrows a good number of the multitude of stags thus surrounded j 
and when weary he gave permission to his sons «md relations to 
imitate him. The stags, pmeiving themselves hemmed in and 
slaughtered on all Sidei, attempted to escape by 'hreoking through 
the circle ; hut the soldTerSp lieing acetistaiieed to this, instantly 
drove them hock with diouts and tbe noise they produced by 
striking the leotlMp' housings of tbe horses with their stirrups. 
Many, of the stags, however, urged by pain or fear, leaped over 
the horses, or /byoed a pasosgo with their horns. Tbe soldiers 
of the second cirele.then endeavoiued to drive them hack to the 
centre; but if they did not suooeeda those of the third were per- 
mitted to kill the fugitives. . IHor were the animals that chanced 
to escape from the eoldiers entirely safe, for they could theh be 
destroyed by airy one who might hippea to meet tbem.-v-JPo/W 
JgsridNMV at th Coaf/ in Mtrmi/"9 Hami and 
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No. IV — Th;e Youw Sraifro. 
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Spgwna is the gresMst Of At hia bid- 

ding the misty snd nnmoyihg nBMes 6f things pot on 
'ife sBd distinctness, add ftS'diS df hMnty float before 
us to all the reaUtigs nf MnodifleirtlMi. Ueai how he 
descnfon the "histy Sitf&l 


So foidi iiratd die (tsBiM S^ths )eM< 
nnpt, lusty Spring, Jl of iewsn, 

TiMt iVfdiiy bwloM and new btoeiae did bwr, 

In which a tbeuaHhl t|W Md hfUR tbSir towsn, 

That tweedy td Sail flMl 
Andinhw Wdejar^hawnsat, . 

AndiwhMbmd(a»dtte#iMMMieis»si) > 

A gilt engiavfO inerieH hSdId nadlrt 
That at khm did Mn Isre, SSIMMidht hUa fair." 

, , , SewMeba. 

Poets of all tSsBS have prt r s edlfle d fh* Seasans^-yo^y 
Spring, aged Wintdt, aifa esraodiMMti |putit<fig dr 
sculpture. It is ecarcHy possible t» md an ordUdaty 
deacriptton of nature trithout thii pwso ni lidai t i on . 
1lMui.atrueo1d|M>etf— . 

No. 8^. ! 


< K<Mth notlr it gmo, «i4 

lAvtW Srfnngp wlitoli mtket til new’# * 

afolljr tipring dnih tutor, 

SwetC ydutig tuiibenini <iUi tuinlue 
Angry, agpa Winters 
Winds art mild, and seat are 
Ev^y ffleadowf flows uirhlbalmi 
Vie earth sretui all her rlehef ^ 

Biarmtimaus hinto eliig tfnch a psalid 
M ipr md h$6itt bmstchm** • 

BtA le 


cmi;# U«f ifCWHUrsa ut uivi 

exterpal i|!ffrld tufa* fasMsa^flO d tost Stmers and bird* 
Appear to akpirdilsi-w* ^ 


«TWW 


gitgM tito ttaw naw 


VofaXlYs^ 







OQ 


mn manr mnAttm. 


[Marchu 9f 


ijwe9 

ywr, f 

Tile water*b»ook« are fileen muik 4di(tieb«4l#4lk«^ beuglii 
appear^ t i sA ^ . 

The GIpriag U came, 'tlw fee% iMier 4(MMa Ip 

- every pleea; « , > h ^ 

1lMf9 haih meii af 1ef4y pheP0*4 


\ii % j 

'• » ii* I w i ^ ^ 

^ Hwr eecli oreittitto jeyi *h<» irflinr, ® 

' Ptttoiii iP liappiy 4ay< and tioewe j 
On* bhnl Hwpu^ imlo etsother^ 

In Hie leit ef etlver ilM»#ef»e 
Whiter dm eeiHii^ «if r comineii motlier, 
l^li kiir IMMNP de«Vd erltb flemei!i : 


fikipiKV* 



Cheering plouti with dwelitiree' «bj]u^ « 

, Dawisi^ 

5 

** The earilvlide ehok^dl with ahoiVeie, 

If now erra^^d in 
Uer )i^m i||angi wilh (bwen^ 

Hie air iMmatvei her tpen: 

The wonoe hte decked lenvef, ^ 

Apd tre« ipa chHhed gay ; 

Atid tlova, crewn'd wdh aheavee, 

' with eakea lionghi doth play. 

The bivdi upon die tmea 
Pe ting with ^aaaut voices 
And chauiii ill ibeir degreae 
Their loirea and lucky choiew ** ^ 

LODoe. 

« ^ 

The aimplett description of the 9implest<i>ccurrencc 
of tSpViOfft^ a passing showervnrliaa a lone of clicei ful- 
ness even when expressed by one who merely deaci ihes 
wlmt he has seen 

Away to tiiai amig nook % Cur the thick ahower- 
Iturhea on atridiiigly, now it conaea 
Glauctug about the leavae with i^lhst dripa 
Like anatchea of ihuit muaiCf ioyOus ihui^t « 

It miiiglea with thy aong^ and beats aoA tupiO 
To tby bubbling ihnllneaa. Now it loader fal]a« 
Patteiiiig^ like the far voice of lw**Og nlUl 
Aud uow it breaks upon tlic siiritikirig clitiwfi « 

With a oruih of many sounils-^the thrush jia atilK, 

There ate sweet aoenta about us ; tbs yiidct hidn ^ ^ 
On lliat green batik $ the priiumSm 8]iaikiei thjne : 

The eaith la grateful to the teeming ctoodfi 
And yielda a iuddep froshneaa to tlicir kiatel* 
ll«r now tha ahowsr alopea to the wapn w«a4» 

LobvIm a dewy ttacU Igwl teei ^ % diwia, 

]Ukl laltiiig piearbip gliaten in the aufemy muf. 

The air it clear again, and the (hr woods 
^ Bhma teit ia ibelr early green. Let’s onward the»« 
fw die tojiif<Uosimft)eep about our padiy 

j&a&wtttis'""'"*'” ' 

« > Awoif. 

# M 

* « N 4 f p 

But Ihff «iMt plfliMiii Mpeti «fi •niermri 


tn«ir, )>y tlidir<m4jQail4Mll to* ^ 

to -** « 

d>« ftam vt 



„ mood , 

M vteS tMw 

1, 

rontUadiMMt 
Ahe SastoisiiabSd 
. ImIb AMMim 

pp a ' ' 'w * 1 111^ 

fmi««itdoWmr,m 



The evenint cOneMOOd InSuit* (be tiver aloiv> 

The redie to (be eyOe, 

Anmnl ting the wiv, 

Yoonc iegr iMoAAMlIiiWvpeet d«i(b (otwii)c ; 

I leyne 4M Aotgnbt Mb(» m wl>1> 

Albeit ell ii fiUr, 4Mojnif^h>lWm*fbiug etin ” 

ClMTriRTOtt. 
f ^ «r . 


<* New hi her gi^em iSUHM «^4|r«MOw trmy«i 
And KmhM M tfn die boiet;* 

While Midi ilka gi«eti>thaw ; 

But 10 me it'c Mjlgl^jlw^mhi^ Keimie^ aim. 

The eua^nip and |iriianm «nr waodhiKU aduni, 
» And rtolete bathe Ike «pm a* the moni i 

Iiaia my Bey Uaw, 

Im ir«e«kliiM»W%eiMte'e awa. 



TWIk 
' ihe , 
A^dwii, 

Gie ov.r for 

Come antinaii I 


die dews o’ the lawn,. 

“ hreaklbg dawn» % ^ 

the night- fu*, 

0 

I yellow and giey. 


PouNSk 


And aoothe me decay ; 

Tlie dark, #eary whiter, amt WudrdHving snaw, 

Alans can oellght nte-^iow Nannte*# awa/’ 

<< Ah, woe is me ! Wlateris comeand gone, 

Rnt grief returns wUh flbe revolving >far ; 

The aite and streams leiurw their joyous tene ; 

The ants, the liees, the sWallow^ re-opcH?ar ; 

Flesh leaves and Howeie deck the 4eiA 6en<(oiis* l>i( r. 

The amorous birds noW pais in every brake, 

And build (hair moesy homes in fletd and lireie $ 

And elie green lisord, and tha gcddeti snake, 
lake unimprisoned flatnai, «ttl of thefir trance awake. 

• Through wood end stimm aiid4vld and hill atuJ o( can, 
A initialling lil^a fiom the emlh’s heart has biiibt, 

As It has ever dwe, with clumge ami tnolion, 

From the great morning of tha wojM when hist 
^ Qod dawned on Cbaes; in its streatn immcistd, 
lamiw of Heaven ilash with a setter light , 

1 AU liasar jtfehlgs put with life’s soteud thirst , 

Diffuse themselves; and sperai in love’s deliglit 
The lieauty aidt the joy of their renewed miglit/’ 

Siifcii rv 

A liigbpr aaiitiiQc*nt than Uusi not desponding, hut 
tMdfHMih Not moteticiioijh but calm, is tiiw Dwoiiori 
which wdfte upon dhib soothing ohainib of Hub opening 
yoat:-^ 

A^entecoft, which biiiiigs 
>Tha t^ingi clothed ]$ka a hiid^ 

/ Wm nestling teidi unfo|d iheirVuigSy 
, And Hays golden lings, 

^“5j3xsa£5r.«. 

The giMh IMw HldMlhibd low aud mild : ^ 

Itwak g MttNd irf’Joy! 

TMgT'bWb my #hMwtM whMi a oliild, 
AlWliiml'pi'ilk'diBir ami m wUd ' 

IHV fM Mil W Mm awl amilod, 

^ AltrttmmAttirs 

l»)M and low, 

•M » tCWMiiNl^AiMmiMMionr 
M mm* *0 m><) fto, 

* ■ dy and tM ; 
hut go 
ids faomr* 

tute dte Vhlteaskd hmathitig air» 

»£&tssat:sS’^, 

Kature whh Ihliled haiiits seemeil theri^ 

Kiwelitig at her avisdiig prayer! 
like e|Ae in |fraysr 1 stanvC < 


gA^ > 




1648^9 


im pfiHNr MMusms: 


di 



Deftri me'iMS Ml 

OrHat 4knd *(tilili|llM»‘1 " ^ 
Afcto*drti«irftdMl^( 
Aiidwlrtwf 
Sjnead a nt 
Ih knii; f 

' bkain, 

If. Tfan^iAnwiuuf I 
loiariwpitiK* of Ilia 
Dt«n)*)'K ott the lipan*^ 

At ouct uMti the flower. 

. W» I I 


». M 


taMwe^^numer and more jojrmudtenMlrelM'U now ia. 

yBfl^ft% <M>hrfaftaAraBteiw 

MMW uigTAt IMfWMn Hlffh QC Ills illOGCtlOlir'IIMttiF Iw* 

IflMty Mwiw^iniljr, ttguiki aft wild come ailn- hSt aa 

a ‘ ' 


iM^rcMfOw- 

However variial mfty V* ttie ewnpiiqa qf* ibe fdbti* 
Ml Ieclmg,>-wh«tW ^ prcvaUwg Mm Qc the poet’a 
tuuid be in unison with tto eKterniu waiM of heAuty. 
or n it— we tbayjie sure 'tnU the influences of'itature 
tu\f poured a balm infill the retleflsns of tfle deepest 
sorrow. The tender melapchoiy lii^^t ^ve Men 
pluom and dsepair but forihe admonitions wUiioott 
that a spirit of discontent is a sin sitaiMt the (ftpirit of 
Love, that fills the eartjh With |||adne8i^^ ^ 

— * ' i ' ‘ ' i>"; ‘ ‘ ^ ft * .I 

Want <qf Gmtl Roads in iVr£|p^.^Tlio fttoafy tns rryiuji 
t\ il of Portugal— tht e«uM wUidi hoA jpnvcntiMl tlia devalop- 
mt*iit of her aloiie 

sufficient to k«ttpWlifielttii40tli#r dtiuatikfii, Him 
of easy commumMitiart tMMrotM iImi diAfeirt Mfla of the kmg** 
dom. As an tipidMiir (Ho wmtit h«r Mokw«rd state : 

— From the hatflMsadif iHtt sai^fttlM ilt^ooiMtmoHou of the 
raits, tsvo oxen wilt He etstflofed Mi ImKm in diaggiing goods 
fuo miles, whidita|MiQridlM gw md Kr0ttM dftw ui a quar^ 
ter of the imie« « Suppeiei tkan, tbatiM ffdajf tWea Mt Mi more 
than one ox, ihmMlm deea Am vi|i ifae saoM «[^ce of 
time as eigl^ iMMii, oift tnaa or boy being employed instead 
of fmir, or tmtaSh of eighty to Ibi eiHBarte mqttiie two atteuii- 
anti, a matt and mhbyt ^tts» bi^trtitlH aitM utood road one boy 
with a pony aiM carhwiU do to work of tfigbt mmiii, eight oxen, 
ami four carte 4«fFortogal^dMi WeiM and tear of oarts atid reads 
being lesi HI to tomer thbn in to loiter aoM. it be aoi- 
prisiiig, thciii Aol^to PortugueeO bovo^Hot kept paoe with the 
rest ui Kuio]^ biiitolUi and l^P^rtty 9— ATet; Qutum 

tc/lv ReviiWt 

Nobles y lie Ohien Tims, — Dy to the moft remarkable and 
significant eveuhffi the whole history of Anglo-Saxon cfHumerce, 
te the law pooled in to teigti of King Atolitan, In the second 
quarter of tto tenth eonmy, W which il was enatod that erery 
merchant who sbodillllMMe stum thiee ctrei^to sea with 

a ship and cargo hie own itold hare to rank of a thane or 
nobleman. Tlie ItberalHy ^ oftodly been asrnbed 


^eih ifc «My bo ittM to verity, kr IMHto* of 

Baei^ tot what we comMtiiy cell anUquft/tor m to 
toMh to y oMy seems totoiMH#Wtoto*« when 


exclusively to tlie entigliti 
are entitled to pAtotne tot ] 
gree in aecoH^ldBle wtm to 
not to mention tot it mdlf' 
the Wittenagemot, it ia 


It bf Athelstan ; but we 
, Hat^ttoeii alio in tome dc« 

a , toting ,df the Country ; for, 
IdWytym with ttie consent of 
lltf'illiid^lo'khte and prudent as 
well as popular a motiftreh liA'Atobto wmdMf nave attempted 
in remd fa such a osato tatopMdQMtqptlblb 
out the aoquiesceuee and snppbA pt utoM to mMsure conld 
have had Uttle efijioacy Of Mtoto Wa may take thie decree 
ciiqfertiiig tojjioimm of tbeieAfrc, as 

tertiiying not mtly to to Wwdolp m Atlndotaii,. 

but alfo to to estimation bad already 

come to be held amung the Englisb penpies It may be regarded 
os a proof that the Aiiglotoifcoiar m thfMaiitoiuiied much of 
that piejodioe ogaiHift the yoratm Wf laito Which we find so 
stron^y mamtoM dufifig the twifttoeteMWhej e vkr to political 
and social iiMtUatione wire eimHWlM 
by, to spirit of to todal Obifi« 

Ww*V Vtinu,^* »►■'*«' * MJf > 

J ill S 1 M i # ^S | ,^ |l||^>4l ' 

CKowtr's Poetra.-^Tht tjSpbiWClfijW ^ 

essential respects, about togfK'iniiiM and tolmitfi»a«vbMgrtiM. 
We liave itoe nigher poetry than Olaiucara-^pdetrg tot Sas 
more ef the character of a toelatlon, or a voto from awolher 
world t we have ttotA in whiM tore is either a more abamlmiing 
er a more boondb^ epirit of life, a truer or futo itaturu iftsplimr 



hee niiintiig brooks, or of ber toesea among to leaves. And 
there is not wonting aemething of xtoou |u mte idolatry. It Is 
he alone wlu> bae eunverstd with nature diieetly, and without m 
iiiterpigter— who has Inoketl u|iuu to glory of her counteinaiioe 
imvetlM, aiui received MJfon his beait iiie perfect image of what 
Washly ^sims^ ^ZiUralart and Ltmrnmg m 

s '■' ' " 'f 

Method ^ arrssting ths Sands in the Plains ^ Odsconjf*^ 
Onceawaieof tlie fact tliot certain plants t|uave lu the sCnds of 
dowtM* Bremouto saw that tliey alouC were Capable of staying 
“ ‘ ‘ ^iMohjettwaalo 


tlieir progress aw 
get plants tn grow 
vioMit winds which 


id, coiMobd^il^ them. Tli 
iw in moving saml, and to ] 
hieh blow oft ti^e dceafi|"iini 


the gti 

to (WDgect tom timu the 

^ ^ dceafi|"iint*it toir loots bad got 

firm bold of to soil. Downs do not boufid to ocean liU 
beaches. From to base of the first hilWki to the Ime which 
marks to extreme height af snriug-lldet, ftusre is dways a level 
over which the sand sweeps withoi^ jiauahig, It was upon this 
level space that Bremontier Sowed his first tflt of pine and furxe* 
seeds, sheltering it by means of green bnuiches, tfmi by foiked 
pegs to to giound, and in su6h a Way tot t|ie wind should 
bdve least hold upon tliem,^vlc. by tuHihtg file lopped extremi- 
ties towii|df to wind. Kx|ieiience lias shown tot, ny procoedmg 
thus, fir and furse-soeds not only germinate, hutthaVthe yoqiig 
plants growVith sucYi rapidity, i;hat by aitd by toy ioim a 
thick belt, a yard ainl moi#^ heiglit. Buueess is neW certain. 
The platitarion, so far advanced^ omsts rtipMad as it comes Ptam 
the bed of the sea, and forms im efifeolsial barrier to to other 
belts that are made to succeed it towards the mterioi, W litfi 
to trees are five or six years of age, a new pUnttoit is mode 
contiguous to the fiist and mere inlaixb ficm two hwidied to 
thite hundred ibet in breadth; and so to proceai is carried on, 
until the summits of to hillecks eve gradually afttamed. It 
was by iwooeeding in this Way^tot iMndtitW iticceeded in 
covering ibe barren sands of thq Atiatoa hgAHwiilhnseibl tiees. 
Begun in 17B7, the pkulatioiM edVelbd h surface of 

between llOflft and 10, IKK) square atoft The success of these 
plantations surpassed all experuato't ^n oiitfeeii years tlie puie- 
trees were from thirty-five ^ fiitty mrt(|* ka bright, Kov was the 
growth of the ibrse^ of the oak^of tocoilf, ef to wfllow, less 
rapid. Bremontier sliowed to to filit timw la the iiitiaiU of 
human industry, that movable sands tidgh<i^ dbly be stayed 
in tbfir desolating Course, bqt aCtua!!^ mudhied p^ucliveir- 
Zaio'f aHaiMtoicMi of pontsiagmdto Jfitof Rhomny, 


Sdxeidlfit Osedery-«-The stock-^pot of the 
French arfiximi says MolisiMr thweme, 0it|)p)ies hiS pniicijial 
nouridiineltt ; and it Is tot mitoMd by his wilb^ when without 
the siigbto knowledge Of Chemirtiy, toddetS to purest Sii « 
truly Mueniific manner. She flist lays the meat into her eartheiii 
stock-pot, and pouracold water to it in to protnirtiou pf alnnit 
iwotosm to thmiminls of to haef,, she then placfs ki^ to 
eto whw d riowjy hecomes hot; and as ft iws so 

to hstoWiilavges to fibres of tke ttoolveS toj^ktinous 
MtoMees whibh it cdstoins, allows to albamoh Oja to nm^u- 
to%art wbkb ptodwees tbescunO dissfifto ittoW, arid rise 
te tomfM. a^ the osrnasome matt savonry 

no^MSf tbe^wMt)Vi be dMfsed tbmvi|^ fisa bvbth, Tiitis, iVofti 
simnlv cSrcamstance of boiling it fn to gentle^ toktmer, a 


adjdi offender 


and ke))i o\ci a 
meat, pieidit; 

old 0 ' ^* > ^‘* ** ^ nMmt Ctokt^ 

K» , 




m tl>fc or WSMAI^KABLP 

, xxm^ 

OotK'MiMM «?r» OiotMHWriti am miiu gsnoiiAM. 

ffi^ ftoreotine «fi!»a|, 


f^l4 ^ Jo^ 



IlitiwiMlW 


wa 



ww4CIQ •*• «• "wjpm ^W W Hyi Pf 

the 1^ 4^li«li4Kl 


luxurious 
steeped It, 
each their 
hdhveti ** 

Of t 
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8(>«Bed ot modentts 
{>avehMK>nac«r<li 
m literature and rf 
art, which he w»l, , 

Lorenao Allepili f 
he atndted tor a wort 
and althooshr when tbia|MittW( 
waa hat th&twn, ^ jkiA ||^ Ir ^ 
tiona and thow pf Fraimoco Ma|^ 
hi8 tather's ach^ thu. be 4ftlf 
uateAiid akill uitfiraahKtonto||rirj 
latet works ; it waaitpdrt WWW f 
be Mid to have initented, and <)^ni 
his at idemy ; hm tb< djjb bwd* 
of the Mantegna, arhoel. OorW 
tui a manner eiitiiclyhia own, 
variety, and aliove all the moat delicate gradation of 
light and shadow, are the prtwipal eleraenu. All tliese 
qualitus are applrent in the earllhst of h» authen* 
Healed pirtuapB painted )n 1613, wheh he was about 
( ighieen- It in one of the large altar-ptecea in the 
Diebdeii gallery, called t|ie Madonna di Safi Franceawj 
becauBp bi Fiauda » one of the principal htwea* 

I be lufluenre ot the taste and manner of Ltonimd da 
Vuu 1 is very Lunbpicuous ip this pictuie. 

In 151P, having acquit ed some reputatiiW and for* 
tune in L» pruteasion, Correggio nhoned Ouelama 
Mn lull , and in Iho following year, being toep <14 and 
iwinty, he naa tummistioned to paint in fresco tlm 
cupola of the church of San tiiovauni at Parma. He 
choae ior his aub|ert the Ascension ofChrmt, who in the 
tcntie MipearsBoaring upwards uito heaven, anrroutided 
by the iVclve Apcetlea, seated around en niouda, slid 
who appear to be watching hia progress to tho/ealnii^ 
above ; below are the four HvangSHdtt in the foiii^ 
arches, with the four Fatheis of tlni Cnpri^i. The 
figurea in the upper part are M ccsifSiS nud 

foiesbortmedfWmiadroirshleihllblNli M topwupe.a 
wondei ful efiect when viewed t|roio bMOW. In the ahsia 
ot the same church, over the hteh attar, ha painted die 
Coionation of the Virgm. but thirtaa destroyed when 
the church wai eubseque i^tly enlarged, and » now onty 
known tbraugh engravings and the copies made 
Aiuubal Catrai*ci, which aie pieserved at Haplei. For 
this work ConMigio received 600 gchi crowHA ai}ual 
to about llOoii, ax the preeeatday. 

Passuig over, fee tho present, a variety of works 
whii h Correggio painted in the neat four or Sve years, 
we shaM-enly observe Uiat the Cupolg of San Gioianni 
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MMarwaf thoAoub he imw a ynt i^ m Aspumptioo** 
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alightwt inrjereMioh of evagisimiloni dh effiwt- Our 
anmta who are preparHiff cartooni fbr tvoriilnh a laige 
^ie ooatd have no SiwT atudie# than them gishd 
fngateAta, enianathma the mind and cnntions ot the 
hind of Dgenf the most disUnguiihed tRsitere in arf. 
flley show htt manner of aetting to woikt llild are In 
thia respect an invaluable lesson to young painters, 
Correggio finished the dome of the cathedral of Fatma 
in 4630, and returiied to his native town, where he 
lesidcd for the temainder of h|s life. We find that In 
tho year 1683 be was one of the witnesses to a mar* 
liage which was ndebrated i|i the castle Of Correggio, 
hetFcpo IpuoUio, (iOrdofCorieggio, andson of Veronica 
Qainbarm the illuatrious poetess (widow of Ohibertada 
Correggio), nid Chiaia da Coueggio b» eovsin. Cor- 
reggio's presence on tins occasion and his signature to 
the inainagc deed prove the estimation in which he 
was helfi by bis sovereigns. In the following year be 
had engaged to paint for Alberto Panuruli an altai- 

«ece ; the subject fixed Vipon is not known, hut it fa 
^tamly^known that he leccived in advance, and 
hetote his work was commenced, twenty'five gold 
crowns . It use d<ltined never to be begun, ihr soon 
after signing this agreement Con eggio was seized with 
a malignant tisver, of which be died after a few days 
ifinusB, March fith, 1534, m the 41st year of his age. 
He was buried in bw family sepulchre in the Francis- 
OM convent at Correggio, and a few words placed oyer 
his tomh merely reemd the day of hia death, and his 
name and profeseion— “ Mautbo Awtomio ALPhOmt 
miFuiVown.’’ 

There I* a tradition that Correggio was a self' 
edneated pamtei, unassisted except py bis own tran- 
scendent genius ; that he lived in great obscurity add 
indigence, and mat he was lil remuneiated* tor h|s 
uotks. And It is furthmL related, that having beon 

gsid ill copper «|g^ a sum W sixty crowns for ono of 
IS pictures, be carried home this losd in a sack on his 
shoulders, being anxious to relieve the wants of, liis 
family, and atopping, when heated and weaned, to re- 
fresh himself with a draught of cold wstei, he was anxed 
with a fever, of which he died, I'hougb this tiadiUoa 
baa been proved y» he false, and is comjslotely related 
by the circumstances ot the last yesit of ph Qfe above 
related, yet the hnpreasion that Correggio dlMi iniaer- 
ahtyand in indigence prevailed toalate|erfi!g|,e . 
whatever cause it arose It was early mmrent. hwUoal 
Camoci, writing from Parma fifty Jtm ifiet’ jdie 
dmth frf Concttio, says, “ I rage a^y^p to think 
of & fate pnw Ahtoaw Litt ttw.* 
ipdee4 he were not r^r an an|« ih Jte »» 

K here. ^ hve uiAhowm afii ifi 
How he who;pMat«4 the fiWieyS the catlap M 
l^a, and wild shw4 % he c^w tbeghw^ •itnesifii 
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<^tfa<B on&rriaqe df hid^Mnieii^n, oDuld liiot Itavelived 
«'fidiamnranaujnregitridd;!S-'w btv^-m^jdstttMron 

nwLn ^icd lo 'liii 

€irfucr&ltoli;3t ^ 

tiildcr liOmT 
hi« ivorkt 


nj&r M ^iURM Vaii^mf 

M)5 't 

taste but ^ i^lMNiitedtee of 

' frhemftticif^' itiid IM faVf «« they 

xritb Iboo^ oaHi^d^ His use^dnd^SKitf4)'Jtr^M^ 
of i:«tle .to3;ei}>jhrm{^ tieldi^f povbily 

itojr tgMiitibo. Hi* modest, qtiiot; hiMabk teAipbi^ 
aiid;dotoeiitit* Mbits may have gimi riser to the re|^H 
lifot'M SivecI neglected and obscure ^iti hi* trative'ciiy ;' 

Md fiot, like other lueat masters of his ti&ie, ah 
teftchii^ 'Onu a relmue of schofairs to 
\Mfc$A-'k^ mMoe'attd contend for thh supremacy of 
fhMr iu«*ter. Wlifetbor Gorreggio' fever visited Rome 
is a poltft undecided by any evidence for oif against, 
ahd jt is most ]>r(»b(£b1e that he did not. It is said that 
. . he teas at Bologna ti^fien he saw Raphael's * St. Gecilia.’ 
and; aftfer Oohiemjfdatfrtgit ibr some titrifb with admira- 


tidh, he mtfted away exftlaiittins;. ‘" and 1 too am a 
pairiter {auchio sono pittwe).r an anecdote which 
shows that, if unambitious and unpr^urning/be tvaa 
not 'without a consclooahess of his own merit. 

The father Gbri^gioi^ ^ Allegri, who 

' survlviecl liimv repaid U»e twenty-five gold crowns 
Striateh hte son had r^:fei<ed in advance fiw work he did 
not Jive to complete. Tiie only son of Correggio, Pom* 
pomb Qiiiiino Allegri, became a ^^ifiter, but never 
attained to any great reputation, and appears fo have 
been of a careless, restless disposition. ^ 


'■ ' ,raE ■^!A»^WULA■i^PJDER.-No. I. 

Tnrctm is » krffe spider, Ar^ 
.^.olwerved in tpe neighbourhood oO^raiHo in Italy, 
and whi<& has become account of the 

. it Was supnoafed to possess of inflicting a fatally 

' venomous wound— the effects of which were only to 
: be^cured by *ifusic* The^« is much that is interesting 
' % the fsbuldtis and the read history of this spider, 

ribd. we shall theitf/o)rfe senaratef the one from the 
oilier, . presenting 'OUT tfeauets first with iLic fable, 
secsiterfly with the fact. ; ' 

The fable rupiLllmSjS-^Otiringf ' the summer modths. 
when the ttaiian^waUhfa often sl&p in the open fields, 
they are pactiHariy subject to the bite, or rather to the 
wound, of the tarantula. Women also, who travel 
through the country barp-^ted. gathering inedichtal 
lierbs, feuffer in the aalnM||W« The creature Pierces 
the sidn with ils forocpsTma at that instant injects 
A'bm mouth a ' poison into the wound. Thp bite 
a pain likw that of thp sting of a hce cp* an 
ariti OTf in a lew houte efiects become serious. 

, Tfife MHeni feoh fibmbncss, and the part affected 
cji^bits a Bmtttt''Iivid uircle, which soon becomes a 
very painful tUipour. jSadnesa and difficulty of breath- 
ing siice^ly feusbfeetbe {lulse grows, feeble, the senses 
unk^i 'iotnh' method of relief *ean be found, 

' AlVtbese hyto^toms vary according 
' to the. ^ecifes of taniTitiilcL tirobi which the wound ha* 
beesL. received, or the particular constitution of the 
pei^'rattaidced.' A' cUrr^s iMfib of symptoms is 
roebr9eii'.«i'bccnrr&ng, unfief varying, forins; iiwthe 
case of feiu^b' iodividtiHl. The jnti^t sbes a thousand 
. of dfelightftil or bf horrible 

vfinr the kfid' drumsi tddftlilnk ^ 

IS^ ih'^./delight id' slOWAtM AldipcfiM 
f ‘11^%% . umjestiesaHy;' 

- " jiisfat on 



not. ktj|ipy bijoTp^ t^-greeti leaves/ Amidst 

these parf^lar syiiiptomf feere 4 b a geiieraWy prd- 
varHnl^ottewf ^slike,'^fpi^(?fer^ as black and 

blue, and af^^ others, as white, red, 


reitiNdT i ^iei^an, aiiilwifW 


.. ift'Vain to diwover a 
kAdfesrious applrcatiotis 
. ^ . 11 : “ a = thing that; a vaite 

wgat' ^vor k«\^e dit^4 

acdisb'and motion 
e^eiil' ^struuieiit, : and 

HI lone ^b^!ttK}diiwtions agree With 
Js tni^dialcly seed to make a 


1 to move inrhadence,; 
“ J -i, his whole' 


let, "And begins to 
'^Stlll iiicresiring. 
six hours without 


As sodbV thelpM 

Hrfien he bits hit bn] 

liRti , 

faint inotioU': hu^firMii ffitst ] 
then hta artus,.tbfenliia l^,ya 
body; at Kmgih'' he rliies ob'hls 
dance; hir streh]^ and . ac%] 

Some will conihifie tiie ddiicfe'id 
intennlssion. ‘ ’ » 

After thir^cfatihnt fiilW»ha and is put (o' 
bed until hte is ;}QdftM tecruited to berfr 
similar exertion. He is then oaiTed from his bed by 
the same luiie^ and rcrieiiim hiV dance with the utntost 
energy. This exercise .continues at iniervals for »i.\ 
or setrfen days at d^t ; at Vlie^fePd of whkh peiiod the 
patient finds himaclf utterly fexbaustpd unable to 
dance any linger. /Hiis Is aai^ that tils cure is coin- 
pjqte: for as long As Ihc ^limii continued to act, he 
.would dance, if Chllefi % tno power of music to do so, 
until he died from mfere loss of strength. 

On hismOVery^ti^^ pktient awakes, as if from a jn o- 
fmmd sleep, Vitnoiit any remembrance of what has 
passed, (W any knowledge' bf his extraordinary dance. 
Sometime^ when be Uaa not r^eiv^ a complete euic, 
a^melanehoiy gloom Mngsoier his mind; he Phutis 
the si^ht .of men, and seeks ivater, and if he be not 
carefully looked itfter, he throws himself into some 
river. If he do not die, the fit returns at tlmt time 
threlvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. 
Borne have liadi returns, regularly &r twenty or thirty: 
yeai's. The tunes which aru so efficacious m the cure 
of ibis strange rdklady are of the most lively and ener- 


^ ;h tkran tula* -according to the 

, has bis own particular tone, and ctiie musician 
lias to discover wlifi it is before he can be of any use 
to the afillpted pers^. :But if, he can once hit upon 
the fortuimto strait not. wnly does the jijatient get up 
ahd dancO to' tlie sound of^any instrument, but the 
Uhrantula Itself daitcesfall the while to the same air 
with Ahe. person bitteiu ’ . 

The . aocoum* Jrom iiMeli wn iisM' gathered , tlria 
fable were given by Saif Ivi in lODfi, ama by M. Geofv ' 
froy in iTO2, . We fiod the dattor writer ^avely pro- 
pounding a tbj^iry ott tito auhiect .uf Uie idto.^au its 
cure. He conceives that the potaanous itiicpinjceted 
by ibo tariuiiula Muty five the naves a degsito of ten- 
sioQ greater tlum kjiatoikJ taahom, or tiiamia propor- 
tionate may a«ise?to<' 

privatiou of /knowlalfe^Btiiilmotiom But at 
time tliis tensiouyequal .acmie^strinf^^^ 

instrument, puts Uie nerves in unmn to eertain tones, . 
and obliges IhemtoilgA^. tltc 

undulations an(l^vihrafiijG)i|^. of |l^,air Prgpa* to those 
tones. And hi^ipe wwwfu ^e by ptbsic ; the 
nerves, thua yatored ,T " ’ * * 
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moltant c»)l back' Ihu 
.abandOued. llictn, 
L^i^l's aversion to colour, 
tbenervct even out.. 
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rartcr, and it ia jftptaAablc t)ui( *ftpulcKl 

learning and skill irc^g fotj^ long linff^titjiltail (o 
scarcli for theories tot adeo^nt fo]^ tltoae<»tt)(^<iWlM 
tIuD to sift the whole fiitoiri |i9dto>« 
the aecuucv of the story. At lengtB tAft 
sense of iue4i(»d inei^ ifnSAfi^a^ tvjg. i«l{KlMd snti 
and some investiff^tioQs n^e ^A.w«ltor#v «op* 
pletoly opened fheeyesof t% ^w y ftPtt w |fiji|iidA<i» 
A povilijfe cont»d«!Uo» iMite tf 

BsIrivi and others, was givORoylihr. CwulOi l*W><wi«r 
of Natural Uistojry at ||he|m|i'M^tKioC Ivaplea, Ttiis 
gentleman had an opp^iifw .phsArvtnff uhe e$tot| 
of the 8])idet‘s into in meAi^inpe of TanpAfo, where 
It is found in great a^tlM^-e, tie aArnu that the 
surprjsjBff wre of the tote the tarantula hy wnjsie 
has pot the least truth. ;n it;} apd ^t M is opiy ap 
iiiventtou of the people who Wapt to ^t a.iittle touni-y 
by dancing wben4hey mj the taraatlpu) taupen them. 
The neat of the climpto is Uluify, in the oipnion of this 
w ntci, to waim their iroaginations, and to throw them 
into a dehiiunf, which may in some nes&ure be cured 
by music ; but after rcne|te4 experimento with the 
tmaululd, no other eA?ct ftaa occurred to either men pr 
animals than a slight inflammation of tlio wpnpded 
part, nhich goes oif after a time without the appU(‘a» 
turn of any icmedy. In Sicily, wfeojc the summers 
die still warnupr, tlus tarantula ia neirer dangeious, and 
niiisn IS never nmployed fo| the cure of the pietcnded 
t u autism And in the nrovince where it hXs appealed, 
tliioiigh the craft of tne peasantry, to he a leal dis* 
omIci, it IS daily losing giopnd, and wilt soon cease to 
gam credit fioin any oue. Ncveithclcss it is very 
po'>sible that the disease feigned hy the peasants may 
lia\e been copied in the more sti iking B)mptoina fiom 
some complaint of a similar nature with St. \ itus's 
(lam c, whu h may have existed quite indeiiendcnlly of 
ihr‘ influence oi the spider. 


SPURS. 

I'lia time when spurs weie invented or first introduced 
1 . unknown. “Common sense points out tliat they 
most be neaily coeval with Uieai't of fiding on horse- 
l)a(‘k ; a man kicking a dull or tired horse would soon 
(lisi-ovor he stiyid in of a more powerful stimulus 
than his heels; and it does not soctn to require any 
e<{traordinary effort of genius to ipvcnt and ^ix to the 
loet some kind of spur or gOad." ((xiose.) 

The ancient Greeks worn acquainted wiih the use of 
spuis, and had covcrbiea for raeir legs similar to ouf 
' boots; indeed, the leathern hoot with its top turned 
over the calf of the leg, appears on one of the young 
horsemen antong the Eight MnrUes. 

That the Roman* bad apmA at least as early as the 
Augustan age, n proved hy thb testhuony ot several 
wi Iters* Bunit, as Virgik Uvjy Plantua and othera 
Cicero uses! IMS word eatear to signify a spur : he also 
uses It nietapharicaliy. as**tbia map wants a biidle, 
thit »n«a8pur,*’iiitimatiHg that one waa too quick and 
the ptlmr too slnSr. It ia idso used metapharioally by 
Englith-writetai Hmnd f on a et in < The Teares of the 
Muses,’ says— ' 

« Or tAo uhald ever ^ to Aftoav* dssd, 

Or (trim hi virtus hum (a 
If nAte teuld yield khp 1^(1 dttor^ weed, 
l>as pnriw, twil li (hss^of dsUig Well T 

It has been eonsidersd th«t unopg fha 

raartjr equestrian fi^nw ^ J,M tiotiian* that 

ha\ e been preserye4.,npne Of ihO rijtim gto rnttoBcnM 
with s|tors ; bol U Ml he^ IMtibinani 

did not uto boots siuiilaV to nntto hytji^ sp ^ 
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not borConvenienUy Bxod. The stwrun gsed by the 
natives ini Asia ia «£ a vety dsnereat ^ii|*fir(mt<tht 
ewnpean one, hoine oblong and tmarlK fhe tongU) m 
the <gok wnU a yidga on each side. FVoiw toK re* 
sqiphiaaee to i^O ot tlicir dishes, it is call^ h# t)to 
ttme naiPto t* Kuchob.” On the hinder pan of this 
OMtUlM which comna under the heel, a spike is ofwa 
flj^Phieh gnswetothe purpose ot our smir. 

Tm A qhMpan figorea p» the great seals of molt Of 
piH^'lritiinAflqibOiwiI hsroos ftom the Conquest to tlie 
«f iptoarill If I-t aiu representod with spurs eon* 
^SUng onto .one point, some* bat lesemhling the 
i^e wiilb which fighting cock* are armed. Mont- 
UMiMton *ay* that the ancient spurs were smaU point* 
of irn^ fitjitened to a little plate of metal fixed to the 
shoe IP the nde of the heel, and that in hi* time tlie 
peasatita of Pranne weio surii. To such a deseiiption 
of spur dues he suppose lefeience to be rnwte in^the 
4^(8 of Uie Apostles, ix. Q : ’* It n hsrd for thee to 
kick against tlie priclu," A similar e.Y.pression is used 
by Terence, wlio say*, Contra slimiiluro no calces." 
monUancou also givesa diaiving of an andeiitapnr 
consisting of a jioint fixed to an iron semicircle, con.* 
trired so as to hook upon the shoe. Such a descriptian 
ui spui IS given m Ft//. 1 ; it has an ornamental masque 

Flff. i. 
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at tlic cioolsed end; but it$ antiquity has been quos> 
tipned. CayluB lias publiahod an ancient b)0D7e s])iir 
composed of a solid |>ouit fixed uppn a aemicirrb*, i) o 
cxtremiUes of which ate pierced tp receive the ihon^a 
u}nc»h fasU»ued Ibc spur to the foot. 

Blount mentions a spur consisting of only one point, 
but of gicat length and thickness, wliieli he call^ a 
prycks and cites a chart ej of 1 Kicliard IL of ecit*un 
!aui|s held by Sir Nicholas de Langforde in 
mersh, Derby, by the sei vigjtii^f finding one horse, one 
sack, add one pryck for tbi^Ppg^s wars in Wales, llo 
likewise adds ihat ibis sort of spur wa; worn by a bofly 
of light horseman in the reign of Henry VI 11 , thej;^( e 
1 ailed prirhet^. But Mr. Grose thinks it doubtiul 
whether the prych mentioned in this and other chartejis 
does not mean a goad^ such as is used for daVing 
oxen. 

This descriiHiorr of spur, consisting of a single ppint 
or ptyck^ U found on many of oui ancient uiopuntenta 
A* very elegant specimen, taken froliiii the figtMTc ^ the 
Earl of Cornwall in Westminster Abbey, m shown in 

Fig, 4 is a representalion of a spur dMovered in 
thp ytar 17H7, by aow* uciknwn wbils quarry iug for 
stonn at Mount Sorrel -in Ixitce|i<npfatr«i In the 
'Oatotleinau's Magarine’ <wth*t ,year, it is detoribed 
in the fulloiving temis;;**-" Thnapp is of eirtt-copper, 
and lisa been gtik Wlilch is atill visihle in the engraved 
*ti nke* uf UMi lAtmaid* iMliai|4 if % ron cl si the uM-k. , 
thnrsris a ppiotoa knob nuum blunted by the haiiu of 
time, Tte uribpr* tt «aa up » part of ^e 
age of tjM <N« untie, Sage lift Quincy, Earl of Win* 
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obetter, def^buded ihh mtte «gidQ«t King H^nry IIL» 
but it was taken and t^aeed to the ground by/littnu)f, 
ISafl of Cheater^ anno 12174 I'hia e|mr probably bo* 
longed io some knight or other warrior then pae^nii 
who during tlio riego might be elain» and buiried on 
the 8po^ a« wiw the euatom» in hia boots and spura** . 

Sir Walter Sciott» ih fai« graceful ppem of the ^ Lady 
of the Lake,^ seetUi to have armed the beet of bis here 
with the suig^poinied spur^;-^ .. ' ' , 

** Bayard^ ifandl The iteed \ , 

Whh arshing neck and bend^ h«ad^< ;, ^ 

And glancing eye and ^uirering ear^ 

Ae if he Wed bis lord b) bear, , ' 

No foot ^its-JIatnei in ttimin etsld. 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, « 

But wreathed bis left hand iir the tnanS* 

And lightly bounded from the plaiin, 

Turn'd on the horse his lumed heel, 

And stilted his courage with the sWel < 

Boimded tire iiery ste^ in air, 

The rider sat ereot and fali^ 

Then, like a bolt from steel ordss«bow 
j^orth lauiichM, along the plain they go. 

. They dash'd that rapid iprnmt ith^ti|h, 

And u . 


L up Carboiiie's hill they t ^ 

Still at the gs^opprtdk^d the knighi ; 

His feliO^d 

Gigantic XkB(iA»y^I imist n^t omit to mention, iti f^erence 
to Malta, die gigantic donkeys wc conatatitly meet with, as the 
original breed comes irom thence, where the largest are still to 
he founds Those seen about the streets of Vaiettaitary from 
thirteen to (borteen hande high. .One was brought ifor us to look 
lit tlie other dsyi iMi atOoao, Ihllfourteeii hands, although only 
three years old, and fot which the uvuer asked two hundred d^ 
lars, or forty pouljdii, Its coat was beautifolly sMt im fl^oWy; 
and, were it not jfoir its simple and loti^ jjiruukl scarcely 

have imagined it tO! related to the pm 'ded^^ded donke of 
our clime.->-Afrs. Gr^ih's Journey, 


Comhatir^h wUll of earth is raised three or 
Frriich feet wide, and fire or six high. Tlie two nonder^ 
beasts meet one anotlter face to faOe, on opposite sides of the 
wall, each having a couple of riders, dial the place of the man 
who sits on the shoulders, for the purpose of guiding the elrpliant 
with a lan^ iro^||ENA> may ^immediately be supplied, if he 
. should be tbrovn dibwn. ^ The riders animate the elephants either 
by soothing words or by ^idiug them as cowards, and urge them 
on with their hedls, nbtli the poor preatures approach the wall, 
and are brought to the attack. The shock is tremendous, and it 
appmrs surprising tnat they wjK eutvive the drendftil wounds 
and blows inAleted with their their heads, and their' trotiki. 

There are fhequeut pauses during we dght i it is suspended ami 
‘renqped ; ana the mud wall being at length thrown down, the 
stranger or more couraMus elepliant passes on and attacks his 
opponent, and putting hini to night, pursues and fastens upon 
him with so muph obstinacy that the animals can he separated 
only by means of eherkys, or fire-works, wliJch ate made to ex- 
plode between ftebt ^ for^they are natorallv timid, and have a 

e icular dread of dm. Which is the veamn Why eiejpliants have 
I Used with sp vary iHtliS advaUtags.. in arnifes sftice the use 
of fire-arms. The hmdSst CdMi fyom Ceylop, but none are em’- 
plt^etl in war which have not bSeh Segtkkny trathed atid accus- 
tomed for years to the dischatge' Of ‘mnskets dose to fheir 
isNuls, and the bursting of omoksrs between their legs.— JKhsoilt's 

advabihfi^ r^liW lipm tnx-odltl- 
vatiou ore daBy hhqmiag in trelaml, 

« where the ^qttaktttty grown has njuno diah doubled wifidn fits last 
Tew years; and jt.xs every year increasing, under the auspipes of 
a society lUitini^ for the purpose of eneouSagiM tW 

« growth. In wUaad and In n^um, and in soifie of the 
sian states, fii& ii fbo extaiktray cultivatol> thM faetog hir^ 


a farm, however small, on which .fioa is not grown, and it is 
held to be the most ptofitaUe of qll their crops. In addition to 
die profit which in a pecuniary sense would arise from the culti- 
v atijm of dag In fiiis country, miotlier very important advantage 
weijud be oh^nie^ fbr it wotild afiord a large amount of cm- 
mdm ^males, in those rural districts 

wmI 4 tmplbyiatf is hi present most needed. Tlie various 

£ ratidtiS COMMfted with tiie management of flax require many 
da, afid ttillbb of the ivArk wiay be by females. If 

fiat #em fiMMMllf grown, iN^byment at ottce suitable and pro- 
fitable wenU he In .iti pl^atioii for the female f)opu1a- 
tioh of igtt ytllai^ ftiid aoSM {Mnibes, without resorting to 
coramoit MdAmaimmtyW too often compelled to do; 
and this wowd dotthtleSs be agragt benefit, socially and morally. 
Oqr rural populatioa is genowly finind tf» bo most abundant, 
and not .um^ueiiily snost In^ ticoess, in those districts where 
fhe^ fismiii are email:; and it is to these districts that the culti- 
vation of flak is 'more eiqwetally suited, and whore it would 
confer the greatest benefit. The farms in^clgium are univer- 
taliy small, from fiO foOO acres being aUiut the average but 
many are undOr 10 acres. In Ireland the holdings are likewise 
ifnall ; afid in"biithc(mtjitrM tbfi nOpulatioii is great in proportion 
m the aHMh fw Mk CoOhlr^^ the cuTtiyatioU of flax is 

fimfidhsl^ highly prfifitahl^'afid to afibrd beneficial employ- 
ment peoplei I do um/mwi to dneuss the comparative 

advawiijfls and disadvantages of large and small farms ; but 1 
may vCBme to remark, tliot neither small farms exclusively nor 
large Hums exclusive}^, appear to me to b(i desirable, but rather 
an admixture qf liOth. liy such admixture, a gradation of em- 
ployment is mind Tor dinereni d^g^es of .fannuig skill anrl 
capital, and % stimulus W.exerti^/, is held out to the man with 
smalt begimiitigs, who may ho^;' as diis knowledge ami his 
meaus increase, to rise progreSuvely in his profession, from a 
fkhit of 2fi to one of 50 and 100 acres. If farms were cither all 
large, or 'all small, this inopi'itiya hr exertion would be wanting. 
If small, there wOutU be no raoto; foi* Improvement or exterision ; 
aiul if krge^the man af .idwidcv'.to however skilful and 
iddustrious, would look htqieleijly above him : there woiihl be 
no mtennediate Stops, tip gradati^ by which he might hope to 
Ctimb Upwards toa fatm of 100,200, or 500 acres; and he 
would w probably sink back into inertness, if not into dcspniul- 
ency. A variety in the siae of farms, prcqifirtionecl tn the various 
amounts of ricul and capital of the farmers, appears therefor j 
the most desirable fiii^ali classes. This variety exists, with few 
,exccptis)ii^ thrmti^OUt^ 'Itolond, and coupled with the circum- 
stances pi oiir rixrat po^iatioii, cannot but be considHted as 
favourable to tlie' iutroduction of flax culture. 'J'lic Uelg'uins 
and Dutch are very skilful in the cultivation nf flax, and Fle- 
mish fialc bears a high price in the market. In Ireland until 
recepily^ the cultivation was much neglected, afi'd the flax raised 
was of a very inferior quality. This was not so much owing to 
the inferiormature of dke plant, os to the mode of managing it 
afier it was drawfi ; find the society which was established a few 
years ago in the north of Ireland for encouraging the growth and 
improving the preparation of flax, directed its earliest atteutitai 
to oorrMfi this defective mauagement. They bmUght over skilful 
cultivators from Belgium to instruct the people ; and afterwards, 
finding that tills was notsuffldient for the purpose, tliey selectoil 
a number of intelligent young men, and sent them to Belgium 
to learn the Flemish motie of ctiUlvatifig aqd pmparing the fidk ; 
find the result has been, that fiot only has the* quantity of flux 
grown greatly iricr«atod| kikic# th^ socll^iy commenced its opera- 
tions, bnt the qusility iif the ilfix hfis likewise grtolly improved ; 
and Ireland majir nfiw ldok' Inward, at no very distant day, to 
produce as much aV die i^isqutrfii nf. this tlfdgrefit itaplfi of bet 
manufactures, Cfln wfi doubt that what has thus, it ffifiy be 
•aid within is recent period^ been done In Ireland, ought also to 
be dQjue in SiiglamI? Tlie soil and .cliiuate are at least as 
favourable for the merth of fi^ here as they^iare tbarei or as 
tliey are iu either i|riw4 or ^Igium, iustructors may readily 
be obtained foom either fif tfieie eount^ipsl^or persons might lie 
sent fnfiii hence tS Mari) the various j^pocesses, and op their return 
they might impart instruef ioits ffdiers. The result would, I 
am confident, amply fepay lhe\ outlay by the benefito it would 
confer, and thfi egt once aequilJtd %ould not be to daiiger of 
being loet.-^Froitt « 5f Oi MskolUf Ksf., tn the Jtmmat ^ 






HUDIBRAS— N8.*XII. ‘ 

Th» Third Part of ‘ HudAbraa/ oa which wo are nQw 
a^out to enter, wad not ptiblUhed till 1678, fifteen 
yeara after tho^appearance of the first part. The sub- 
jecl is not concluded, nor perhaps was it ever the 
author’s intention to make a iormal ending. It is 
evident tliat, commencing the poem, he had con- 
structed a veiy slight fable, more for the purpose of 
lioldiog ti^tber Uie numerous episodes and miscel- 
Uneous discussions, than for the enect of any interest 
to be derived from it in itself. In fact, the same per- 
sonages being carried through the poem, and tlieir 
character consistently preserved, form the Sustaining 
links which connect the different parts into a whole. 
But even this is not strictly attended to ; the author 
discards even tliem when it suits his humour. This is 
particularly apparent in tluyglecond Canto of the pre- 
sent Part, which avowedly Idives the heroes aUogether ; 
the First Canto concluding, 

" X.et us leave ’em fbt a times 
And to their Cliurohes turn our rhyme; 

Td liold furlb their declining Stite^ 

Whic^ uom come wier aa even \ 

p 

It is possible, bowerer, thst ft loogw life auf^t hftvo 
inaiie additions to the poem, though it hive been 
no neaier ft condluslon ; biit the ftuthor died in ftbout 
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two yeftrs Irom the appearance of Ufie part. and. it is 
to be feared, in great poverty ftnd distress. He had 
spoken too boldly and impartially to be the favourite 
of a party, though on terms of familiar intercourse 
with many eminent metw In bis private afiftirs he 
ap|>c.tB to have been uPnrtunate. though unaccom- 
paiiied by any blaineable imprudence. 

The subject of the First Cantu of this Part cannot be 
better told than in the author’s own ” argtunent 

**Th« knight and sqaiM rMolre at one«^ 

The one tlw other to leiiounoe ; » 

They both aitproaoh the lady'i howM> 

Th» .quife V inform, the kihglit to woo hit. 

She tr^* them with a nts.qu(<t«li^ 

By ftiriee and hobgobbiM HtMO. _ ^ 

Fiom which the iquue oonveysth, knight* H 
^ And etealt him, hum hiuiwlf. by night.’' 

But Biough this is all the act^ of thft canto, a great 
pait of It is filled with diaquwittona on love and mar. 
riage. Ht^specting the first, the poet begins by ridi- 
culing those lovers who, b, elevfung their mistiesscs 
to stars or deities^ ensure to themselves acorn and 
ill-treatment, by " trusting thOM they made her 'kin- 
dred." 

** *T is tRH^iifr hm that fOirV 
T*snii|BmftdMl««iissmiMir, • 

Vot. XIV.-0 
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TVs be (haft has tvo •tifhigi to lk)fV 
Aiici Uuiif fitt love 11^4 money 
For ibeii he's brava and msolute, 

, Pistiains to r^er in his loit, , ^ . 

HasaUhis %i^ ^Ai|tid „ * 

. w . Wl5» ?F i^OTOS With Imlf lh(^ trouble^ 

WoSle moie th^ sittil^ pursoe 
Tbeeimule^^wfie^gtit Why, and^e, ' '"m 
MiAe 'M'ttfiloyfty aplflr^^ 

And steer i(gihi&t ttw str«ims tbeSr passioiWt 
Some Ibi^ wir tniitreSse^ of etars ; 

Anti when the ladidi prove averse,' * 

And more unloWhrd to be won, ■ 

Than by Caligula ihe moon, 

Cry oat upon the stars for doing 
111 offices^ to crciss their wooing ; 

When only by themselves they *re htnilercd, , 

For trusting those they mode hcl* kindred ; 

And still, the harsher and hide^ioutftfer 
The damsels prove, become the fonder. 

For what mod lover ever dy^d, « 

To gain a soft and gentle bride t 
Or Aw a lady tender-hearted, 

In purling streams or hemp departed f 
loop'd headlong inf Klysiuin, 

I'liro’ th* windows of a dassltng room t 
But for some cross ill-uatur'd dame, 

The am^'rouB fly burnt in his flame. * 

This to the knight could be no news, 

With all mankind sc much in use ; 

Who therefore tiwk the wis’er course, 

To make the most of his amour^ 

Resolv'd to try all sorts of ways, 

As follows in due time and place.'^ 

The knight, presuming on his conquest over the 
astrologer, proceeds at once to the lady : — ^ - 

(( 'f* acquaint her witli his ex|)e(lif!mi, 

And conquest o'er the fierce niugician : 

Describe tiie manner of the fray, 

And show the spoils he brougiit away ; 

His bloody scottrgiiig aggravate, 

The number of the blows and weight ; 

« All which ]]robabfy succeed, 

And gain beliCT h* had done the deed. 

Which he resolv'd t* enforce, and spare 
No pawning of his soul to swear 
' 9 \ But ratlier than prtiduce his back, 

7'o set hi# coincience on the mck ; 

And in puidiaatice of her uigiiig 
Of articles perform'd and scouiflng, 

^ And all else upon his jiart, 

Demand Wti vVy of her heart, 

Her god<^ and chattels, and good graces, 

And person, up to his embraces.'* 

In the mean time Ralphoi iifK). it will beremem* 
Wred, bad been sunt for 

“ A strong detachment 

, Of beadles, constables, and watchmen/* 

to wpprehend Sidrophel and Whaclmm for robbery, 
wdiile Ilia master was keeping guard over them, in- 
stead of perfoij^iping his task, resolves to betray him to 
hismiatresBV-^ ' 

** He cal},’d to mtiul th* uiqust foul play 
He would have o(fer*d him that day. 

To make him omvf bis oi^i hhle, 

^ Which fajssst ^er lid beside^ 

;W, Without alluipssille evashm. 

But of the riding dispeusatiou. 

. And tberelqm much about tbe hour, ^ 

. llie knigl^ Q!br.geasaijUi told befoce) 

Resolved to leave bim to the fury ' 

Of jusUce, and. im mipacked jury. 

The squirerOOUeuried t’.abana«m him, 

And 4perv« him In die self-same trim ; . 

T acqui^iLtho l^dy what h* hod done, 

Ami carry ^ 

Wbeoli^lilM and he 


Ris firm and stedfast molnlion* 

To swear her to an eaeoutiou { ^ . 

To pawn his Intrftrtl ears to marry her; 

Asia bribe the. devil Itimself to cany, 

The widosr is rf tsbiirse made fully of the 
knight’s cvsMiionhof Ns promise, af4/0f hw knavish 
intentions. Bur she praierves. a segjious countenance 
when he make# bis appearmce^ and, after 

"Alldii«ceretaonl«J''pBid/ ' 

He i^V'd^his bttril, and tlius bssaid i « 

^Madsm/ldevSsismy dt^^ • 

Honour the shadow your shb^tir r 

An<l BOW am come, to bring yohr ear 
A present you *]l be ghid to hear^ 
f At least 1 hope so. llie thing Vflbhc, 

Or may I never see the sun ; 

For which 1 humbly now demand 
Performance at your gentle hand $ 

And that you 'd please to do your.prt, 

As I have done mine to my smart:* ' o 

With that he shrugg'd his sturdy bhek, 

As if hs felt his ahomusrs ache, ^ 

But she, wUb well enough knew what 
(Before he spoke) lie would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend 

S he mystery of what he meat/d : 

fid therefore wished him to cxpitind 
His dark expii^ssions le« profound/' 

A discussidii next takes place between the knight 
and the lady on the value of oaths, by which iiie knight 
ofl'ers to establish the truth of his testimony, affiniiing 
that 

** * He that makes his soul his suret y, 

1 think does give the best security/ 

Quoth she, Some say, the soul *s secure 
Against distress and forfeiture ; 

Is free from action, and exemi>t 
From execution and contempt ; 

^ And to be summon'd to appear 

111 the other world, 's illegal here, 

And therefo|e few make any account, 
lilt' what iticuuihrances they run 't. 

* For most men carry things so oven 

, Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 

* Witlioiit the least oflence to either, 

They freeV in all together, 

And equally abhor to quit 
10 This world fur both, or botit for it. 

And when they pawn and damn their souls, 

They are but prisoners on paroles." 

He at length prwp^eda to relate a Bcries of the most 
extravagant and absurd fictions as to his sclf-chasliae- 
ment and his combat with* the astrologer and his 

assistant 

’} 

<< But as li* was running ob, • 

To tell wlmt other feats h' had done, 

The lady stnpt his full career. 

And told him now 'twas time to hear; 

• If half those tilings/ said die, » be true/ 

‘They 're ail,* quoth he, ‘ I Swear by yott.* 

‘Why then/ sgitl she^ ‘that Sidropliel 
Im damn’u^mself to th’ pit of hell ; 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag,' 

In quest of you came hither {lost, 

Within ah hour. Pm sure, at most , 

Who told me all you swear and say, 

' 'Quite cotftrkry aiihtber way ; 

,yow*d that you CofUf tct him, to know ^ . 

If you siipu'd eony ?ne or no ; ^ ^ , 

And would have mr'd him and *8 im[W 
To be your mateb-mskert and pimp^ 

T* engage the devil on your side, 

And steal, like Proserpine, your bride. 

But he disdaining to en^race 
So filthy W 'design ond hose. 

You fell to vapouring and bulling, 

. And drew upon him like a ruffian t ^ 
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Surpris'd \Ara iniprepai’d, 

Befare V lukd time U» mount Iin guard % 

And left him dead upon the ground^ 

With miiif « hrutw and deip'rate wound : 

Swore 70U had broke and robb'd hie liOfOlf, 

And stole bis talismanio tease, 

And ellliis new-found old inyeilitions^ 

With flat felonioudttntoMtioiw: 

^Whioh he coiQd bring ooi^where hehadf 
And what he boughtlbem toTi eu 4 paid } 

HU flea, hU Morptoii^ and iHinese^ 

U* bad gotten for hU pfOjier ease^ 

And all in porfeot mhiuies made^ * 

By til’ obUet artist of the tiade ; 

Which (lie could prove it) since he lost. 

He lias been eaten almost $ 

And altogether mtgnt amount 
To many hundreds on account: 

, For wbictf h* bgd got sufficient warrant 
To setae the nmileffictors errant, 

Without capacity of bait, 

Hut ofla cart's or Imtee'i <ail| « * 

And did not doubt to bring the wrctehea 
To serve for pendulums to watches t 
Whioli modem virtuosos say, 

Incline to hanging every way, « 

Besides he swore, and swore twu liuen 
That ere Ife went in quest of y<ni,» 

He sef a figure to discover * 

If ytor^were fled to Hye or Dover ; 

Anil found it clear, that, t<i betray * 

\ oui selves and me, you fled this way ; 

And that he was upon ]>ursuit, 

To take you somewhere hereabout. 

He vow'd he had intelligence ■ 

Of #l that pass'd before and since : 

And found, that ete you came to him, 

\ ' Itad kieen engaging life and limb, 

About a cose of tender conscience, 

Wheio both alkiunded in your own sense; 

Tilt Kalplw^by hisliglitand grace, 

Had clear’d all scruples in die coae ; 

And pov'd that you might swear and own • 

Whatever 's by the wicked done. 

For which, most basely to r^uite • 

The service of Mis gift and light, ^ 

You strove t* oblige him by main force 
To scourge his ribs instead of yours ; 

But tb&t he Stood upon his guard, 

And all your vapouring out-dor’d , 

For which, between you botb,^the feat 
Has never been perform’d as ydt.* * 

While thus the lAdy talked, the knight 
' Turn'd th* outside df his eyes to whit^ 1 

(As men ^ inward light aie wont 
To turn«tneir optics in upon ’t). 

He wonder'd how she came to know 
Wliut lie liad done, and meant to do : 

Held up his affidaviMiand, 

As if had been to be ariaign'd : 

Cast towards ibe door a ghastly look, 

In dread Sidropliel, and epoke." 

He apeakB but to reiterate his asdifttions $Sm oaths as 
lo his truth ; but the lady replies, 

1 've lerim’d tmw far | 'm to believe 
Your pinning oatlis upon your ideeve. 

But there 's a better way of clearing 

What you wou'd prove, than downright swearing 


and that is stripping and riMiwing his wounds* This 
of course he declines, pleading that hif 
<< ought to liave a care 
To keep liis wounds fl;om taking air" 

She is unsatisfied, but asks if 

should agtod, 

What is it you expect flrem me r* 

The knight answers, he desires her plighted fkitb, 
which she had*^*psist in heaven on retmd,'^ This 


gives occasion to a most ingcnioim and humorous 
satire on mama^; while the playml OKaggerationa, 
and the placing U in the mouth of a lady* taaes tway 
all the sting, and from the mouth of a widow all the 
impropriety. Yfe have not room for the wholOi but 
give smeient to show its excellence: — 

"Quoth she, ' There are no bargains driv'n, 

•Her wuiniages clapp'd up in hvav’u, 

And tlmt ’s tbs re^i, os some guess, v«> 

There is no^hsav'u in marriages ; 

Two things that naturally pres# 

Too narrowly, to he at sate. 

Tlwir bus'ness there is otdy lovp, 

Whicli marriage is not like t' improve, 

, Lov«,tbSt's foo gen rous to abide 
To bo against its nature tied : 

For whrve 'tis of hseJf incliird, 

Jt breaks loose when it is conflird ; 

«Aud like the soul, its harbourer, 

Deharr'd the freedom of the air, 

Disdains against hi will to stay, 

But strug^es out, and flies away : 

And theiefbi‘e never can comply ^ 

T' endure the matrimonial tie, 

That binds the female and tlie male, 

* Where th* one is but the other's ball ; 

Like Roman gaolers, when they slept, 

Cliain'd to the prisuDcrs they kept. 

Of which the tnie and faithfurst lover 
Gives best security, to suA'er. 

* • * V 

A bargain at a venture made 
Between two partners in a trade ; 

(For what ’s infen’d by F have and t' Imld, 

^ llut something post away, and sold ?) 

That us it makes but one of two, * 

Reduces all things else as low : 

And at the best is but a mail 
Between the one and tli' other pait, 

That on the marriage’day is mid 
Or hour of death, iTie bet is laid ; , 

’And all the rest of better 01 woue, 

Both are !»ut losers out of piirlk. 
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A sla^eiy beyond cnduiing, 

But that 'tis of their own procuring : 

As spiders never seek the fly, 

But leave him, of himself, t' apply; 

So men are by themselves betiay a 
To quit tlie fieedom they erijoy d, 

Anil run theii necks into a noose. 

They 'd bicak 'em after, tp break loose. 

As some whom death would nut dipuit, 

Have done the themselves hy art 
Like Indian witiBWs, gone to bed 
^ In flaming curtains tb the dead ; 

And men as often dangled fur *t, 

And yet will never leave the sport. 

Nor do the ladies want excuse 
For all tlie stratagems they use. 

To Mill the advantage of the sot, 

And lurch the am’rous rook and cheat. 

For Si the Pylliagurean soul 

Runs tfarq' all bmts, and fl|h, and fowl, 

And has a snmek of ev*ry one ; 

So love does, and has ever done. 

And therefore, tlio’ 'tis ne'er so fond, 

Takes strangely to the vagabond. 

'Tis bat an ague that *s revers'd, 

Whose hot fit lakes the patient 
That after burns wiHi cold as taueh 
As ir’n in Greenland does ^e touchy 
Melts in the ftmiaoe of desire, 
like glass, that 's but the ioeMflit| 

And when his heat of fanvy 's over, 
Beeoiueiaihardand frail alover. * 

For when he Ni with love^powdet laden, 

And prim'd aud oocVd iniss, ta iwadam. 
The malleit epaikU of aueyi 
Gives fire to his aHtllery 1 . 

'• A 
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And oiT the loud oat|i« but wliOe 
Tliey *re in the vfry lust MoO* 

Hence to fMr oM wkh their chcunce 
Without a lep'mte tuAintenttnce : 

And widows, who huve tried erne lo\*cr, 
Trust none till tb* have made oren 
Or if they do. tunbiwthey marry. 

The fbxee wti^h the geese they carry ; 

And ere they venture on a sfieam» 

Know bowtofliie tbemsetiee aud them* 
Whence wittiest ladies alw&ys choose f 
To iiii4Drtake the heaviest goose. 

For now the world is grown so waey, 

Tliat fpw of either sea dare many, 

* * # « e 

For when it falls out for the best, 

Where both aie incommoded least, 

In Boiil and body to unite, , 

To make np one hennaphrodite : 

.Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip an<l Mary on a shilling, 

Th' have more punctilios Wild capi riches , 
Between the petticoat and breecltes. 

More petulant extravagances, 

Than poets make 'em in romances, 

Tho* when their heroes 'spouse their dames, 
We hear no more of charms and flames s 
For then their late attracts decline, 

And tunras eager as prick'd wine : 

And all tholr caterwauling dricki^ 
hi earnest to os jealous piqnm : 

Which th* anciSnti wisely signified, 

By th* yellow mantle of the Ivide $ 

e a e * «ii 


For His in vain to think to guess 
At women by appearances i 
Itiat iiatoh and iioiiit their imperfections 
Of iuiellectiial < oinplexioiis ; * 

And daub their lempeis o'er with washes 
As ariificifld as their faces $ 

Wear under vizard-masks their talents 
And mother wits before theii gallants; 
tltiHl they 're haniperM in the iiooae, ' 

Too fast to dreaiti of breaking loose t 
When all the flaws they strovo to hide 
Are made unready, with tlie liride, 

That, with liei weitdmg clothes, undresses 
Her coinplaisbuce and genti lessee : 

Tiies all her aits, to take upon her 
The government from th' eosy owner : 

Until the wretch is glad to waive 
His lawful tight, uiiu turn her slave; 

Find all his having and his holding, 

Heduc'd t* eternal noise and scolding ; El 

Hlie conjugal petard, that tem 
Down all portoulliset of eei%' 

And makes the volley of one tongue ^ 

For all their leathern shieldi too strong,'* 


Thb knight controvc^rte tlu^e propoeitions, but in a 
way father to show Ida luetaphysical chalracter and 
itiereenary xnotives than to afford any satisfactory 
answer. 4»ptitc, however, proceeds, till 
*Twai grown dork and late, 

When th* heard ^ knocking at tlie gate, 
fibid on in haste with su<^h a powder, 

The blows grew Imider still and JotulMr. 

Which Hudihmi, as If tit* had bseti 
* Bestow'd as Aeeljr on hit skin, « 

' Kxpounding by nil hiwaMl lights ^ 

Or rather mate ttropbetia Aight, 

To be the wiiard, come to aeavcdi, ^ 

And take him nanpiug In the Itirch, 

Turu*d pale as asnet, or a clout ; 

But why, ct whmfoce, it a doubt. t 
For men wUl tiemhK end turn paler, 

With foi^uoh, or too tittle 


hiae ninMclr 


bitt. «aviMt liiin to retrrot and 
p ]>qntt«n^ iniile ahe heraelf 


Stand ceiftinel, 

To guard this pass 'gainst Bidrophel.** 

He aiGects to deiuur; hut hearing a renewed attack 
on the 

e^Betiiouiitolt desperate to stay 
Till ih' bad forc'd bis way, 
ftut raihar post hhntelf, tuserve 
Thelady mratMiwiem^ , 

His duty was tidNo di^te, 

But what «n* had orderwotEecnte : 

Which he^ieiolv'd in hastd t obey, 

And|therefttre stoutly marcib'd away ; 

And all h* encountered Ml upon, 

« Tbo' in the dark, and all alone. 

Till fear, that braver tbols petforms, 

Than ever courage <lar*d inarms, 

Had drawn him up before a |UiS, 

To stand upon his guard, ano^lhce 4 
This he ooiirageouuy invadefl. 

A 114 having SntefA barricadSa. 

Insooncid bimself as ftirmidattie , 

As could bd undexneatli a table; 

« Where be fey down in ambuen close, 

T* expMt th* arrival of his Ibes. 

Few minutes he had lain perdue, 

To guard his det'prate avenue. 

Before he heacd a dreadful shont, , 

As loud as putting to the rout ; 

With which impatiently alarm'd, 

He favry'd th' enemy liad storm'd, 

And, afloi entering, Sidrophel 
Was fallHi u|K)n the guaros pcdl-mell. 

He therefore sent out all his St^nses, 

To liriug him in intelligences ; 

Which viilgars, out of ignorance, 

Mistake for falling in a trance ; 

Hut those tlmt tra<te in mmancy, 

, Afliini to he the sheiigth of fancy : 

In wliich the lApland nUgi deal, 

And things incredltde reveal. 

Meanwhile the foe beat up his qdifrters, 

, And storm'd the outwoiks of his fmtieis. 


c * Boon os they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fieirely, 

As if they fconi'd to trado or liaitei, 

By giving or by taking quarter : 

They stoutly on Insquiufers laid, 

Until his scoots came m t' his aid. 

Fur when a man is past his sense, 

Thfre 's no vmjfiu reduce him thence, 

But twinging him by th' ears and noig, 

Or laying on of heavy blows : 

And if that will not do tlie deed, 

To buniitig with hot irons procow. ^ 

No sooner was he come t’ himself, 

But on his neck a sturdv elf 
Clapp’d ill a tnVe bis rioveu hoof, 

And thus attack'd him with reproof." 

But we must leave the colloquy for another paper* 

W 'W "♦ 

Jfa Coooa^Nut itt My/oii.*^Noarly all the domestic wants 
of the Singhalese can bo supplied by the cocoMui tree. He con 
build his house entirely of it The walls and dOoif efe made of 
oajani, the leaves platted ; the roof is covered with the lama ; the 
b^ms, rafitwi, Ac. ore made of the trunk. He needs no naiU, 
as bo cad use the coir-rope made from the outside huik. If he 
wants a spout, he hollows the trunk split in two. It ahu supples 
him with many of hts bonseliold ariides* Ih makes hts Ml mm 
the kernel ; the hard tiiell suppllei him With tpocias, and eu|M, 
and drinking vesselsiebd lamps, and water-buckets; the refuse 
of the kfVnMs, after tlie oil ie expressed (called jnmah)^ serves 
for food for ihwlf and pigs; tiw milk from the kernel is used in 
his food. In short, if a man hse a fhw ooooa^iut trees in hii# 
garden he will ni^er starvoi. Antibk, a strong spirit resembling 
whiskey, is made jftom toddy, the juice of the flower ; and brooms 
are ma^ 6opi the rihp "yrm m the leaflati<«--J2imMfew tf 
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tH lAittEniA Maf;ioii.^Prom Pinelli.] 


MAGIC LAN1®RN AT ROME. 

In this instance Bariolommeo Pinelli’s desiKii must 
speak for itself ; for we have very little to say about these 
magic lantern exhibitors. In our time they all came 
from Upper Italy, and most of th('m, jve believe, from 
the mountains which surround the Lake of Como or 
from those which back the Lake of Garda. In form 
and feature they differed much from the Roman popu- 
lation : they looked more like Savoyards or Swiss that! 
Southern Italians ; and, among themselvcSi they spoke 
a dialect or patoHf %hich was scarcely intelligible to 
the Romans. Their usual cry was not “ Who will see . 
the Magic Ufntern?” but, "M'ho will see the New*' 
World-— C /m vKof veder il Mondo Nuovo t” Like nearly 
all the rest of Italian showmen, they were great travel- 
lers ; and, at one time, some of the fr&ternity were to 
be found in almost every country in Europe, not even 
excepting Rvfsia. They have entirely disappeared 
from our streets, and their nocturnal cry, we beJicve, 
is no longer heard anywhere in Ei)gl«ad ; but we can 
remember the time — at the early mrt of th*c present 
century-— -when they aboupded in London, and were 
especial faVourites with young people. [Many of our 
young people have now better magic lanterns of their 
own w'itbin doorl ; and this fact may have driven away 
the old axhibitors by making their trade unprofitable.] 
These poor fellows ap)ieare4 with tho long nights of 
winter, and disappeared at the approach of the short 
nights of iutumgr:. thw were most on foot about the 
merry festive Season of Christtaga. They generally 
Carried a hand-ornn as well IrlhMr ma(^l box. 
Their cry. tVllich still HUgd musically in our ears, was 
" Ckm^ Ser&mlmd* iSbl *' — Oahntt being good 
Italian Tor ^lli^t, 'hr brav&’orjffnia suid fib being their 
proAttu^tlon .6f our EndMi word show. lu short, 
they offisrqd the g^ht en.a flnb'ihdw in I,Qndon, as they 
offered siglit’of the new world* at Rome. The de- 
sigoO ha their slips of giaas wwa for the irioilt )^rt ek- 
ceefEkigly grotspsiael and Uiea* own peftoiial s^pear^ 
aac 9 was soarcMy less so in 'bur young eyes. They 
were among the first >fbr^gnMs> we ever saw. The 
hmr^UMfds wore scarcidy greater finrourites with us. or 
more of our mMiSh admiration and wondsr- 
aient When, after the laj^'of many years, we found 
sohtbpoor f^ws i;)ft^4irediely ttiiS amae sort in the 
awfo m Italy, vfo1is6ked «]^ them as old . 


THE TARANTULA SPIDER.-N 0 . II. 

Having given the fabulous history of tW'Tmntula 
Spider, we now proceed to the real character and 
habits of the insect. These appear to have been most 
attentively studied by M. L6on Dufour, who published 
in the'MsmolM de* Science* Naturellet for 1835 an ela- 
borate account of the Tarantula, from which we select 
the following particulars. 

This spider belongs to the genus lofcota, several 
species of which are common in the southern countries 
of Europe, but have not yet been sutiniently studied, 
ou'ing perhaps to the dimculties accompanying the 
study. Considering tliese spiders according to their 
iflabits, they may be divided into two sections. The 
first section contains the larger, more robust, and 
more industrious kinds, which inhabit subterranean 
entrenchments, or burrows dug out by themselves. 
There may called the inining species. The other 
section consists of those which remain more habitually 
upon the surface of the soil, and merely hide thenia. 
selves at times among stones or tn fissures of . the 
easth. These may be called the wandering or vagrant 
species. 

The particular specisp.of this insect wJbich'M. Du- 
four se^s to have identified as the true'^antula of 
the ancients, has been studied by him in various pans 
of Spain. The size of the insect lie has omitted to 
mention ; but other authors describe it an being about 
as largp as a chestnut, though ocoasionally attaining a 
greater size. This spider is yellowish grey on t)ie 
upper part, and black on the under parts of "idie body. 
The legs are eight in number, strong and stout, and 
the last pair is ipfovided with brushes on' the under 
side of the terminal joints. There brushes gre much 
Used by the spider in performing “jta.toUetfo,” and 
they also assist it to climb up smooth aurfacea. The 
insert is provided with a large and atroiig.f»i^,tlf mah- 
diblea of a shining black colour. The <qr«s, during life, 
have /ometimea the colour of rUbiesi hitt iu dead ape- 
dimena they are either brown Or- inoliahig to black, 
with a pale circle at their base. 

This formidable. sHider dhooihNtfbr Ita abode a dry, 

uncultivated placd^thaj; is ttlpotod to 4be sun's rays. 
The burrows whioh It d^ are of a Cylindrical form, 
and often of the dlimMtsv Oifo ijOK^ find. s^ more 
ton a foot in to'iaiL ' Tbo yj^der ltfolf .it 
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akilful hunter, and an able engin%er, by the method 
pursued in majciYkg ^is burrow. He requires not only 
a deep intrenchment, where he may hide from bis 
cneinieSt but a place of observation, from which he 
can spy out hia .prey, and dart like an arr^w upon it. 
The subteiTaneaw pa8sap;c has^ therefor^, at first a 
vertical directiopi. but at four or five in^es^frwi the , 
surface it turns in an obtuse auglOy forms a horizontal 
temiiMand then .assUine«i tfce perpendicular. |:t is at 
this beivdl : %;t the tarai|tul& watches Hke a vigilaift 
for a tnoibqnt losing s%ht of the door 
Of his dWfelHnr. There liis. eyfes mA be seen glittering 
ip;t^ dark* liae Uiose qf a cat. The exterior orifice 
111 taraiHula^s burrow is in general surmounted 
with U; funnel, which rises about an . inch above the 
soib and is sometimes two inches in diameter. This 
Ainturi is principally composed of fragments of dry 
^mod* united by a little clay, and arranged in sxich an 
arlist-like manner that they form a scaffolding in the 
shape of an upright column, of which theinterior is a 
hollow cylinder. This funnel is made secure within 
by being lined with a tissue formed of the amder’s 
web. These outworks of the spider’s abode do not 
exist in every case, but are suflaciehtly numerous to 
prove that their formation en^ges the skill at leait of 
the older insects. ^ 

The months ot May and Jfunc are the most favour<i 
able season, for searchingfor the tarantula. The first 
time that ]}ufour dispovered the holes of this ^spider, 
and satiaiied himself that they were inhabited by ob-* 
serving the insect at its post, ne thought that the best 
way of securing the spiacr wotild.be to attack it by 
open force, and follow it to the termination of its bur- 
row, fie therefore passed whole hours ppening tlie 
Kitrenchment with bis knife in order to sack his clomi- 
cik. After digging to the depdi of a foot, and Qver' a 
space of two feet in width, he was obliged tp give up 
tnc search, not meeting with the tarantula. He made 
the attempt at other holes, but always with ithe same 
result; until he changed his plan of attack, and had 
recourse to stratagem.^ Taking a stalk surmounted 
a spikelet, he shook and rubbed it gently against the 
opening of the hole. The attention and desire of the 
spkier were soon awakened, and it advanced slowly 
towmds the entrance of the hole. Dufour then drew 
back the stalki and the spider, fparful of losing it, 
threw himself at one spring put of his dw:clJiiig, the 
entrance of which was immediately closed. In this 
case the tarantula was greatly disconcerted at uotj 
iMdngable to regain his abode, and was very awkward ‘ 
m wfetempts to elude pursuit, so that there was not 
touch difficulty in making him take up iiis emarters 
io a piece of paper, where he was shut up and lUade 
prisawr.^ 

Thu .tarantula has a frightful appearance to those 
who behold it for first time, and are in^rcssed 
Mill the idea of danger from its bite; but, shy as it 
appearslit is very j»ipable of being tamed, as Dufour 
has fully shown. One of these inscc^ he kept alive 
% five montlii^ and. he thus giyes us its history:— 
••Btiring my stay at Valencia in Spain, I took, oq the 
7th of May» a tarautula of tolerable size. I imprisoned 
him in a glass covered with patief, in which I had 
a square opening. At tlie bottom of the g|^a I 
left the roUof paper in which I bad carried him, and 
JWhich was to serve, him for a dwelling, I placfid the 

fe alpQIt a table in my bed-room, that I might have 
lent opporumittieB of watching him. He soon be- 
otMte a^uitomed A bU cell, and at last grew so fami- 
liar ttM^t be wWuid cobe to cat out of my fingers the 
living that. Jt bi^qght him. After having given his 
^btim itS,deadiTvrbuhd with his jaws, he did not, like 
other spia^, content himself wiiti tnerely sucking the 
Imd, but Uui>C^ised the difforcfii parts ox the bo iy by 


plunging it bjto fab mouth With 'his feelers ; after ibis 
he threw away the remait^ kind swept them to a dis- 
tance from his hidiiig-idaco, fiis next lousiness was to 
attend to bis toilet, py. dlhgently brushing his feelers 
and m^^lbles on the Inner :IM well as on the outer 
sides^ resumed hU ordinary grave and watch- 

ful atfihiae. The evening and niut were his times 
for taking exercise, and ft was then that he made 
atteinpb to escape.^ t often ndard him scratching 
against fine paMr of bb prison. On the 28tfa of June 
my tarantula clbnged his skin, buj^ this made no alter- 
ation in the colour of bis covering or the size of his 
body. On the 14th of July I was obliged to leave Va- 
ldncja» and ! remained absent tiU live 23rd,. During 
this time the tarantula fasted, but 1 found bitn quite 
well on my return. The 20tb of August 1 was again 
absemt for nine days, which my prisoner supported 
without food. On the let of OctobJu* T again loft the 
tarantula without any provision. The 21 st of this 
month, being twenty leagues from Vnjeucia. w^here I 
vm about to iMhain, 1 sent my servant to bring him 
US' me. I had the regret of finding that the vase which 
contained him was nowhere to be met with; and 1 
could not learn his fkte.” 

In eonclusiop' we may notice the manner in which 
these cTcaturea ft^nduct tlieir coilibata. 'fwo full- 
grown ^igofbus male tarantulae Wkrc pat into a large 
vase. They made the circuit of their a.rena many 
times, endeavouriog td avoid each other; but, subse- 
quently, hastened, as at a given signal, to set Ihetii- 
selves in a warlike attitude. They took their distance, 
and gravely rose upon their hind lew so as to present 
to each other Hie buckler formed by their chests. 
After having looked at each other for about two 
minutes, they threw themselves upon one another, 
entwined their legs, and endeavoured in an obstinate 
struggle to wound each other with the hooks of their 
mandibles. Either from fatigue or dby mutual consent, 
the combat was suspended tor a while, and a truce of 
l^soine seconds ensuea, when each wreBt%, retiring jlo a 
little, distance, resumed his menacing posture. The 
struggle was now renewed with more fury titan before. 
One of them was, at length, overthrown and mortally 
wounded in the bead. He became tlic prey of the 
vanquisher, who tore open his skiill and devoured 
him. Dufour, the witness of this combat, kept the 
victorious tarantula alive for many weeks. M^e need 
scarcely femark thkt this writer, after all his personal 
observations on the tarantula, treats with entire con- 
tempt the fablto connected with its history. 


S P U R S. 

[Concluded from p. 9^.] 


Thx roudkjf rmed, or whed spur, so callsd from tlie 
revolution of its sp^Is a1l)out an axis, derives its naine 
from the Freftch row; a wheel. It has tnanf advan- 
tages over the ^ryeA-spur ; for if the }x>iiit of the laUtr 
were broken or bent, it became entirely useleM; 
whereas by the rotation of the* Whdelt tlm platie iS'sup.^ 
plied by a succession of others, and the' motion 
points prevents their injuring the horse. 

The rowel was totally unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxons, thrir spur being a goad, in .the fashion ^ a 
apear-he^, iCUached. to the foot .by a leather thbug. 
About the time of the Coimnest, spipe mun had veiy 
obtuse points and others very vjneels. In llm 
Nmrman spur -the point .is lifes n .spesirrh^, though 
Hack and pyramidal; but in tbn Ebman like'an obtdm 
spike or nail. S<»Be parAiok both of the pryhk and 
rowel. 

The pryck-Bpur settM to hs^ been worn Odes- 
riionally for a considerable UmeaftAr the iaveaidett'‘tf 
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the rowel. Several <>£ our kings und great karons are 
represented with both varieties. Awording to wipe 
aulhoriliefc Henry HI. was the first of our kings wiio 
wore rowcl-spurs. Such spurs are sbjown upon the 
Beal of tnat sovcircign. ana none are obiH^jr^blo on 
^cpul^hral mununients before the time of 11. 

In the aecond part of Henry IV., Jt<it I, 

occurs the following passage ' 

• Ah^r hti^ came, spumiagiiaf^ , ' .« , 

, A geutlemau almost Yormnt yrltli . 

That stopp'djby xno lo loathe hi# hoiae ; ' 

•He asVd the Sray fo ’Cbester; and d^hitn ' ' 

I did demand i»Wt news fbm $hreSrsbuif. 

He told tn«l,‘ that febellitm liad ill liici. 

And that young Marry Percy’s tpur was cold ; * j 

Wifli that, he gave lu« able horse the liead, 

And, bending forway^ struck hie ttrined l>^«la 
Against the pautitig sides of his poor jade 
, XJp to ihc r^el-head ; and starthig so, 

Me seem'd in runnittg to devoar > 

Staying no longer question^.’' . . .. 

Tlic apiculm if lh« ancient ro^vel^-aptlp.^erts.oEgreiat 
length. Some specimens have been dug up, in which 
the length from the centre td the point is six inches 
and a half. In the spur 8ho\vn at iTig. d, each point 
measures three inches : the length of the neck of this 
spur in a straight-line is four incllbs^ its weight ten 
ounces and a quarter. It was discovered in digging 
the foundation for the obelisk on Barnet Coininon, 
erected in memory of the bloody battle fou^febt on that 
spot between the houses of York and Lancaster, in 
which battle it is probable its owner fell and was 
buried on the spot. 


I 



In Strutt the booted figures after the fifteenth cen- 
tury are always spurred ; but the rowels are in that and 
the following century sometimes a serrated wheel, 
soinetiines lite a star, . But the varieties of rowel* 
spurs ttru almost endless. The following arc a fdw 
specimens. Fig. a is copied fron#the illnminatioift to 
Lydgate’s poems, Harl. MS. 2278, ^nd belongs to the 
fifteen ('.entury. b and brass spurs of the early 
and middle part of Heiiiy VI. e is a very elegant form 
of suuri. found soip® yeaisago in Towlon field near 
Yorlc. It is insciibcd with the motto:— 

V ISn lofal aursttv tout mim resr 

Xf^jrbave already noticed the faheyfor extending the 
spfliitilee to a great length (sc?c Fig. «>; at*a later ^period 
tl\e hbek of the spur was extended : Fig; / is a hmg- 
i^ecked brass spur bf the time' Of Henry VIL; Fig. e 
the lime of Hbnry VIII., and is of steel; 
tig. f Js/an iron spur of tljp time of Elisabeth.* Mr. 

t- , i 1 , ' ‘ . rt 

^ Most of our figures are ctmied from the x>1ate8 given .in the 
eaily rslpaee of the thKougbjWbieh are sc«ttet«d 

ofiipuw^^bipb 


firose gives a form of spur which he Utinks wws 
formerly worn by persons walking lit procassions, 
the roundneas and Dluntness of its moUets preventing 
its hitching in the robes of the wearer.*’ 

Gold or gilt spurs were distinctions of kiiights: the 
spurs of such knights as were killed in batik were 
commonly hung up in churches. Froissart inenttows 
^e^ttfS'were taken off when Uie knights fought 
and that sometimes they were stuck, rowels 
upj^rmoat, in ilie ground upon the slope of a hill; in 
order that the^enemy'mi^t not ascend easily. 

I In the cbl|ectiDnm pictures at Hampton Court there 
js a very Wd by an unknown artist, the 

subject of f^hich is The Bataile of Spvrrs, anno 1513/* 
fought between the English and the French at Guine- 
gaste In France, early in the reign of Henry VIII., 
that monarch being present in the hostile strife. The 
assigned reason why the conflict obtained its name of 
“Spvrrs” js that the champions of France made more 
use of their spurs than of their swords; or— in plain 
Er^glish — they rah away; but as the French them- 
selves named this day “ La Journce des Eperons,"' we 
should be inclined to suppose that the two nations at- 
tached difibrem mdanings to the term ; but that the 
Preqeh actually mjrfe a retreat there is no doubt, for 
Bayard assistc^in it and was taken prisoner, wlieir his 
presence saved'ftie honour of his companions. 

The foreground of the picture is occupied by ca* 
valry, in the centre of tftiich is the principal warrior in 
very rich armour of glH sled profusely ornamented, 
bis vizor up. His horse also wears sumptuous armour 
corresponding to that of the rtder ; and from the cir- 
cumstance of the royal arms being embroidered on the 
housingai the rider is supposed to represent^ Henry 
VTII. Heiis receiving the homage of a disiiiountcd 
knight, who is kneeling bare-headed, his helmet lying 
near him on the ground ; his armour is very splendid, 
being enriched with gold, &c. This figure is probably 
intended for the French commander, who thus ow'us 
Henry as his ronqtieror. Although these tw'O per- 
sonages arc thus occupied without any weapons in 
|»their hands, the knights around them are engaged in 
the conflict with sword, lance, battleraxe, and long 
bow. English horse are advancing, accompanied by 
trumpets hung with the royd banners, sounding a 
charge : those in the van are in the act of presenting 
their arms ready for the attack. To the right of tbb 
picture the French squadrons are in full retreat pursued 
oy the English.'*' 

During a long period spurs worn with boots denoted 
the rank of the wearer ; when the knights were accus- 
tomed to wear goH or gilt spurs, silver spurs were ap- 
propriaSed to esquires. Narcs says that spurs were 
long a favourite article of finery in the morning dress 
of a gay man ; and that it was considered as pamicu* 
larly fashionable to have them so made as to rattle •or 
jingle when tne wearer moved, 

On the Continent in the seventeenth century boots 
were never worn without spurs, and then the high 
leather cushion against the stirrug came into use. 

Hi pon was celebrated for making the best spurs jj|i 
England. Tlie rowels w^ould pierce a shilling^ and 
rather break than bend. “ As true steel as liipcnt 
rowels” was long a proverbial expression in deiioto 
honOsty and courage. A pair of Kipon spurs pre- 
sented to James L, in 1G17, cost five pounds sterling. 

The history of the spurs worn by the "• Herald*^.at 
the proclamation of bis late majesty William JV. at 
Exeter, in the year 1830, is somewhat curious. Mr. 
Baker, an ironmonger in the Uigh-streOt of that city, 

, '*' Tbe above picture^ togetW with three dhiers r«latmg;tp , 
Hericy Vill. «uia ki« reianj, hsy^ Iwldy been removed febm tllS 
Qneeu’s Gallery in ^amptop' CoUrt^. and placed m flie Quedi'i 
Audience Chaipber. J ' ^ 
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had iwchased them in a lot of old iron by weight al 
one farthing ])er pound. On being fwlished the spuri 
proved to be of allver, decorated with a fleur«de-li8, 
and worth, aa old ulver, upwards of three pounds ster* 
ling. 


THE SABBATH OF THE WORKING MAN^ . 

la my earlier years, tliis day«was too often heoloiiAld lad 
made unoomfbv^ble hy domestic troubles, which, eJwiottgli i 
was then so yonng, t could not witness withoot mdicih jMln and 
concern; tmw,lmwever,ouraEa^imWminaHtdebo{mrstat^ 
and there was more household camtoH. Our 
really seasons of rest and quietness ; and, 
amount of enjoyment was mueli increased, 
me on these days seemed to wear a new 

nmqse. To me it was a day of inestim 

Ibr its return with emotions of heartiblt 



were 
[fly, my 
^ about 
summed 
tepfced 


a day of rational and invigoratuiA enjoyment, ^or 

disappointed in eveti the least degree ; t mlon 

this day the natural efiects of six days' pre^US aim wMrying 
labour, yet 1 had learned not to be cast dOwn otti tiM account. 
h moreover, found my Sunday pursuits and ahmSementa to be : 
powerMly instrumental in cbeeiiug and my ** famer 

man." My custom was to have eymhing t,mm likely 4o 
want on this day got ready for my uge on tne Jwiccediag ween- 
ing, Ad that I might have the entire dgf Id ioir dlsposaL That 
I might make the day as loim as ncwRDle, I rose early i if the 
tnormnga were at all tine, 1 waac^ in the adjacent fields,* 
wbrre 1 found ample amusement m^Ather reading the book ctf 
nature or some humbler vdumo, Without which I todk care 
asiwr to go out on tiiese excursions. About the time that the 
melodious sound of 

I 

The 1 hurcn-golng bells. 

That music uighest bordering iqipu lieuveu,*’ * 

tf 

was first heard, I reached home, and there took my fragaji 
meal, in company and converse with my parents and sister. 
1 did tbi^ witn fmings of satisfaction, such as 1 wish could lie 
understood by all who are regardless of domestic hapiducss. 
Atiber breakfast 1 sometimes saunton*d in my fiitker> little 
garden. Where I eitiier gtisslped with him about his ticwerii 
and plants, or else indulged in some pleoitlug r(*veni;| or, in the 
very idleness of thought, gased on the ** hlowly soilinp" clondb, 
or on the quick movements of the bitxlf;. or iistoned to the 
«< pleating hum" of insects. When less mdoltnt 1 employed 
myself in reading. At other tunes 1 went out soon after Immkr 
tost in order to have a quiet ramble iu the spacious, th^kly- 
peopled, and, in my mteem, pleasant grave-ya^ attoclied to 
the meetiug-hQuae. Here 1 found aim stung enqdoy- 
ment tor both the memory and the mroginatiou. 1 passed b\ 
or over the last resting-places of man} tiuled forme, which 1 
remembered to have seen exhibiting the btoom of youth or the 
vigour of maturity) now the grass, that opt and beautiful 
eifiblem of human fiailw, tiounshed on their gxaves. There 
Weie flowers also, which, though wild and generally unre* 
gaUddd, Were in my view fall of beauty; as they seemed to 
be etoldiaiiiisfc If not pledges, of the resuscitation of the dust over 
which they dUKised a not unpleasmg odour. To me tliey 
appeared to answer, atoituutirely, the anxiomT qucbtlon of the 
oitiMlouc pattiareh, »itf a man die, shall he live again?" 
Qcto, then, I weed imJInstructive and an apwopriate lesson ; 
one, mofcover, which was oseM tirom its tendoncy to prepare 
me tor the exeroiaeB ofi public worship. ^ 1 attoedod on these 
with becoming Seriousnt^St mingled Witii much tiue satistoe- 
tlon., In th^ days 1 mdy thought t^e aennet to 1>e either 
too long or not Safficiently interesting. I was bnt little eon* 
cemed about the controversial points of theological dkirtrinc ; 
heltm principally mindfiEil of what bad n direct lieanuff Upon 
tightier matters of practical ndigion. Afier me scr- 
viitiwaaom, 1 aomedmea took a abort walk, but moa3 toe- 
. home immediately, where 1 spmit the interval 

£af|weefttimm<widiigat4 afternoon seivicm in the same 
way as t h%d passed Hhe time at and alter my hreaktost. In 
the B^nmon f;Sllgahi aiimidtd public, worship, Imt a sense of 
* btidUy mating litogaor rendered it lose interesting 

than Om This evontualhr led me to question 

when that of the 

utoorningJliaeM Mycontiu^wasintovour 


the time appropriated to this service in either 
_ or reflection, or suitable convenation ; but this con- 
chition Implied an atlendanoo upon the evening worship. The 
time between the aftemeon and the evening services 1 always 
priaed veiy higUy. It was, indeed, that part of ibe Sunda/s 
teisuiwwlil^ especially emojed. The reason for this was, 
probably^ thW 1 felt muon less worn and laiiguid thun at 
any previous houif^tif the day. This tovoorable dfiange in my 
bodily eensatlons teas produced, as I Jhink, partly b} the pm- 
piflotto influenoe ^ a tranquiillxed mind upon my^very bus- 
by my iheu pottlcipatuig in the 

« tie cap 

^ That cheer, but not inebiiate/' 

?he repost known by the name of ** tea** has eeer been a 
favouHte one with toyself* It is then, if at all, that 1 feel an 
increased atootoH cf bodily ease, with more mental activity 
and cnjoyjneni I could find it in my heart to bless tlie mo- 
IttqcyoliJdm w^ first brop^tinto noticeithe shnib which has 
ao often sidd tor so lotig a time minht<Ted to my ciAnfort. 
Many a tiijM I tolT greatly revived by merely smeihug 
the Mour ofm measilmt Krverage made ftqm its leaves. I 
wohm hot this retoebning decoction ior any of the 

prtiductione m the tbn^rd which I have been allowed to 
tasted ftiU less tor tlmse of the brewhouse or the distilleiy. 
llieBC disorder or ^ma. me, while tea seldom fails to pto- 
duce the eppotito of Composcnlneas or of exhilaration. 
Yat am nm htotite#4ari J^ced i, fiom St— -to the timprato 
use of iheae dtiuas , on the contrai y, I hold theta to 

be morally lawtoij, and also uk^ful, oa some occasions, to such 
as have stronf or constitutions tlian mine, oi v ho* e at ocatious 
require a more powerful ptimulant than I can lK*ar. 

But i must return to the circumstiincefl and resultb of my 
Snndw tea-drinkings. At that lepast 1 mually laid a little 
cheerlul oonversatipn with tlie other meiubeis of tlie house- 
hold ; or else read to them, or listened to what they might 
read; and thus was agreeably employed imtil it MJbtime to 

attend the evening service 

At the close of this bervicp 1 usuall} walked in the fiokls, for 
the double purpose of recreatiou and retiLction. The day was 
closed by a slight meal, and I retired to rest with feelings of 
um^uyed satisfkctiou. jSuck acre my youthful Sundays, and 
|ncn also, witii but little variation, were tbgte of i»> i iper 
} ears, except When I resided in the midst “an o\crgiq(wn 
.city, ot; ab subsequently wab the cose, when the charge of my 
young children, together with the serimis fkiluro of iny health, 
imposed Ufion m^ Uio necesbity of b|)endtng those invaluable 
days in a less pleubtog, bub 1 hope, not stiways in a icbh appio- 
prtute manner# — WeeMif Vvlam, ♦ Metnoin cy a Workuiff Man* 


Vhnem V>y/utApk^.— The oinitliology of China » distin- 
gulshed by some splendid varieties of gAllinaceoiis birds, os tlie 
Urdd and silver phesbants^ to whK,*h have been lately added the 
Reeves's pheatont, deserving of n paitioular desciiptioii from Mr. 
Bennett. The longest tall featbeis appioacl^ the exlianidinaiy 
dimensions of six feet; and even m the ipacious aviary of Mr. 
Ih^ale, It was found that the ends Of these magnificent trains were 
biokeri by the bird's movements. As they come quite trvm the 
iimtb, it bos pioved extremely difficult to procure speckhens, nor 
has the hen bird ever been obtained^ Four cocks wtte brought 
to Ogtitou in 1830, and purchased tor a hundred and thirty 
dollars, or about khiity pounds sterling. These fuinishfd tlie 
specimens brought home by Mr. Reeves ; the difficulty of pro- 
nuring tomulsa being jottrlbuted either to a deteimiuatsou on the 
part of the sellers to prevent the bitffia kei^g brad> or to thair 
imagining that the uifenor plumage of the bens might render 
them less attractive fo purchasers. Tins obstacle is the more to 
be regretted, as the high latitude from Which the f^Seles is (irq- 
cured tenders it hot unlikely that they might be pronagmed 
heie iu a natural state. Another deBorimiofi lif^caUed by Mr. 
Bennett the medhUion nheasaut, ftom a beautiful membrane Cf 
re^eudent colours, Which is displayed or couttacted according 
as the animal is more or IsiS The brilliant hues ate 

chiefly piu^e, with bright red and green spo^ which vary in m- 
teiiBity with the degree of exeitement; and become developed 
duiitig the early spiing mouths, hr twing season of the year.— <• 
Wedtyvolumtu 7%e Chime* 
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L&SAYS ON THE LIVES OF REJIARKABLK } 
PAlNfERS.— No. XXXVII. 

CORBKOC.iqULWO GlOBOtOWB, AtfD TRXm S(.ItOI.ARS> 

Wp bluU now gtve some account of (Jor^gio'a 
woiks. Ilts two greatest perfomanccs — the dome of 
tlic San Giovanni and that of tbo Cathedral of Ranna 
—have been mentioned. Ris picturesi though not nu-’ 
lueious, arc diffused through so many galleries, that 
they rannot lie said to be rare. It la remarkable that 
they arc very seldom met with in the imsm'ssion of in- 
ilividuals, but, with fcw exceptionnf arc to fle found in 
royal and piiblie vollecUons. 

In our National Gallery are five pietures by Cor- 
reggio : two are studios of angel's heads, which, as they 
are not found in any of the existing jf^oscD^ arc sup- 
posed to have formed part of the compoaition hi the 
Mn Giovanni, which, aa siready rcdated, was destroyed. 
Tlw other three are among hia most celehratod works. 
The ffrsL Morcuiy teadbuog Cupid to read in the pre- 
bentse of 'Venus, is an Opitoane of all the qualitkes yrhidi 
characterise the paints; that peculidr amiUng grace 
which is the eitpreoAon <« a kind of Elysian b^>plnes^ 
and that flowing outlii}& that melting softness of tone, 
which aie quite ehmivo. ** Those Who may not perfeefly 
underatana what artiata and critica mean when they 
dwell srith rapture oaCopeZffio’Is wonderful ehKohicHm, 
■hould look well into itiis pietnre. Thc^ will pc t»ivc 
that in the painting of theiiwba they can look through 
ahe shadtowB into the eobotanee. as tt totffht be into ^ 
ffesh and blood; Itie tiaalowa seaia anutable, adei- 
dental, and aSrial, as if hMssM tho oye and the eotoucs, 
and not inonrponited udth them, la thw ties the in- 
imitahle oxcelieiiioo Of Oiwoggio.* * 

ThiO piettire was panned ror Fodar^ Goneiqp^ 

* * Fuldio Gal]eri<|^ of Art/ Mnm^, 1841, to whfaA tbwe m 
a hMlmT of the ynetaw, too long bs inwrtod WM. 
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Duke of Mantua; atn} for the same accomplished but 
nroflinte prince Correggio painted tiic other inytho- 
ingical Stones of Jo, Lena, I^ae, and Antiope. The 
Venus in our gallery onco belonged to Charles I., and 
hung in his apartment at Whitehall; afterwards it 
passira into the possession of the Duke of Alva ; then, 
during the French invasion of Spain, Murat aecured it 
as his share of the plunder ; and his widowsold it to the 
Marquess of Londonderry, from whom k was pur- 
chased by the nation. The Eoce Homo was purenned 
at the same time : it is cbicfly rcmaikablc for the due 
head of the Virgin, who faints with anguish on behold- 
ing tbo Buffkring and degiadation of her Son; the 
dying away of sense and si'nsation un^r tiie influence 
of mental pain la expressed with admirable aud affisot- 
ing tnuth: tiie rest of the picture is perhaim rather 
feeble, and the head of Christ not to be (‘ompartMl to 
ono cmwncd with tboms which is in the pommian of 
Lord Cowper, nor with another in the Bridgewater 
collection. The third {UcturoUs a small but mostwx- 
quisite Madonna, known as the IHerge au Panieiffrem 
toe little bMket in front of the ]ticture.''Tbe Yirglo, 
seated, holds tlto infant Christ pn her knee, aOd looks 
down upon him Uith the fondest exprOssson of me- 
temsJ rapture, while he gam up in her fscs. Josefdi 
is seen in the background. This, though caUod a 
Holy Family, ia a simple domaatic soepie; and Cor- 
reggio prohwly in thia u m dtbw iaatopKMai made tlie 
original study from his wife and ehiUk AJtotiKr picture 
in oar gallery ascribed to Corseggito tin Dhrist on the 
Mount of 0)ivea>to » veryflae oM copy, perhi^a 
duplicate, of an orighiai now hajlliie aousesSMA ofthe 
Duke of Wellington. 

In the Gallery of Pamna are five 'hf the ronat Im- 
portant and bbautifial i detu wuAf Oanuggio. The moat 
celebrated is tiwfl ctXM the St. iereme. It nnne- 
scuts tlkO aaiut proieBting to the Virgui and Cli^ jtiq 
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translation of the Scriptnm, while on the othbr side 
the Magdalen bends down and kisses with devotion 
the feel'ofthe infant Saviour.; , , ,, 

The Dresden Gallery is also' rich in pictures of Cor» 
reggio: it contains six piettires, of which fow are 
large altar-pieces, bought out of churObea in M^ena; 
among these io Abe fatnous nicturo of the Nativit;^, 
called llte Nottf,'dr of' (^urregRlo, because it. 

IS illuminated oplyhy the unearthly wlcndour, whlo%: 
beams rotMlthe hpad of Uie«infi^nt .^v|oi|T : 
still todAefaiiious Magdalen, UlidlicaextUndfd nU ihe 
ground intently reading tho Scripturesl No p,ict#ei.n. 
the has been inore uhlTer#l]y admired, , aif^ 

muitlpKed through coptbs and .engravings, tl^ fliis 
little yicture. . ' 

In the Pldrcticc Gallery are three pictures j one of 
Ihoin, the Madthina ati her knees, adoung with ccstacfy . 
her infant who lies before l^gr on a portion of h^r.. 
garment, is given in our illustration. 4. , ' 

In the Louvre are three of his works,— the MfUTUtgo 
of St. Catherine beipg the finest* In the Naples Gal- 
lery there arc three, one of them a irtoat lovely Ma-r, 
donna, called, from tbO .peculiar head-4reV^ -tlic Uiu-,' 
gurclla, or Gipsy. In the Vienna G^len? arc two, attd 
at Berlin three; among them the 1b and the Loda.' 

There is in the British Musetun a f:oniplulc cBi? 
lection of engravings after Correg^o. 

Correggio had no'school of paipting. and all his au' 
thende works, except hia frescoes, were executed solely 
by Ills own hand : in the execution of bis fresetj^ he 
liad assiataiite, but they could hardly bo called his 
He had, however, a host ot imitators who* 
t'oimcd what has becii called the School of<Parnia, 
of which he is considered the head. The most ^uious 
of these Imitators was Francesco Mazzola, of/rhoin we' 
shall speak in the next eSsay. 


* SAINT ELMO'S FinE. 

Amo^o the many ustuial phenomena which lipno ex- 
cited tlie superstitious, awe of mankind in past ages, 
but which happily have jpet with tlieir explanation 
ammtg the generalijiations of modern science, are those 
romatkahle luminous appearances which in certain 
states of the ait invest poUitedmodies, such as the masts 
of ships, and are known to English sailors as Coina- 
zantsi to the French and Spaniards, under the more 
poetical Uame of St. Elm^s (or St. Helm'o's) Fires ; 
and to the It/Uians as the Fites of . St. l%ter. and St. 
Ntcliolas. The Portuguese call them Corpb Santo ; 
and in some parts of the Mediterranean they arc named 
after' St. C^ir. 

One of the most ancient notices of this phenoigenon 
is mcoiided in the Commentaries of Cscsar, in his 
book ‘ l)e Bello Africano,’ where it is epoken of as- a . 
veryvextraordipary ajipearancc: — “In the month of 
Februaryfahputfhe second watch of the Mftht, there 
sudddiljr' arasp a ftiick., cloud .followed fty a sjiower of 
hail ; Mid ftSPikSinb night the points of fti^ spears 
belonging to the fifth legion 'soem^ to take fire.% 
Scnec'a mso, in his ‘{timstiones Nwovalee,’ stales, 
tliat a star settled on the lance . of Gylippus as he was 
sailinkl^ Syracuse. PUny, in his secopdbook ofNa- 
.tursl History, calls thebe appearances sttirs, and says 
that th^'setUeft not only upon the. masts and other 
ipts w ^ipst hut also t^oQ, menV- Iteads,—" Stars 
.lUhike their amiearaBce both at land and sem 1 have 
'seen''a.)i^t {n that form on thewpeani; of soldivTS- 
kcq^m watoh }ty nheh*^ ftie rampart; 'Yhey arc 
seeal^ on the au-ysrps, and othmr' parts -of snips,. 
.ma|di«K an a«4H>lo sound, i^d frequently changlog 
Jneo ^ tliNtse lighta forebode Jopd wea* ' 
-^er and'a pro^roos voya^, and etttiiumiim'ufie thist 
''(^ipears single, ami wifn a threateuing lliis 


me mioira call but tbe two they call CktMor and 

Pullnxy and invoke tliem as gods. Those lights do 
Somotunesp about ev^ng, rest iQO men's heads, and 
are a great and good omen. But these* arc among ttie 
awful myateiifSI' of natur^.**. ‘Livy also (c. 32) relates 
that tjhe spplia in Sicily^ and a walk- 

ing-sti^ in Sardinia held in bis hands 

teemed to be on Are. Jle atatea .also, tliat the shores 
iTfsre ^llimiooua with frequent Plutarch also 

rec^r^B thefael^ aiP^ Procoplua amrms thaU iiuhe war 
agaiait the^audalBy the gods favoured BeHsarius with 
tiie jsame ^ : 

There is i|o dUubt that during many centuries these 
appearanec^s conliiiued to be i»dgarded with mingled 
femfngB of adnjurgtion aUdiear. Iti the record of the 
kecaim voyage of rOqluiabiis (*H»toria del Almirante/ 
writtou by Im son) is a oassage which well iiluatraies 
tbe«uper|iUtiCMli of iJiefittejsatacenlUTj During tin? 
night of Saturday <Oot6ber, 14BS) me thunder ‘^nd 
rain being Vel*y viplent^ Saint Elmo appeared oti the 
topgallant*ma4 ^th seWn lighted tapoi^s ; that is to 
say, we saw tfioad fim which the sailors believe to 
proceed from. body of tbe. saint, linmediaiely all 
on boarcl..began to siOg litanies and thanksgivings, fur 
the saiSors hold itfor certain that as soon, as St. Elmo 
appears, thie.4anger of the tempest is over. Jhit, how- 
ever this may Herrera jJIbo notices, lliat 

Magellan's aailbrs had the same superstitions. 

Thus it ap{>cars that the auspimous view wJjiidi the 
ancients took of this phenomenon continued also during 
the middle ages, modified, however, by tin: religious 
faitn of the observers.. As wc approach our own times 
superstition gradiijfilly retinquishes its liuki of iliis a))- 
pearance; and more uiatter-of-fact observers, forgetful 
of the bmlies of saiirts illuminated by wax-tapers, B)>eak 
of it as it ist and even make it ridiculous by uttribiiiiiig 
to4t a material charactiw? which it certainly docs not 
possess. -Foi bin, sailing among tlio Balearic Islands 
in lf>96, relates, that during the night a sudden dark- 
ness .came on, accompanied by fearful liglitning and 
tlfUnder. AH the sails were furled, and prf‘paratjons 
were made for thq storm, ‘‘ We saw more than thirty 
Saint Ehno*s fires. There was one playing upon the 
vane of the maiitmast more than a foot ami a half 
high, I sent a man up to bring W'^hen ho was 

alon be cried out that )t made a noise Jik^ wetted gun- 
powder in burning. I told liiiii to take off' the vane 
and come down; but scarcely had he retnen^ed it from 
its place than tbe firt5 quitted it and re-appcared at the 
end of the mast without any possibility of removing it. 
It^einained for a long time, and gradually went out.” 

We ceme now to divest the phenomenon of all its 
romance in the plain statements of twcPintelligent ob- 
servers. Ibe firet is Lieutenant Milne of the Royal 
Navy, who, in a communication to Professor Jamesoni 
states that he was off' the coast of Brazil in September, 
1827; the day had been sultry, and^ heavily charged 
clouds bad been collecting in the S.W. As evening 
, approached it became very dark ; the lightning was 
very vivid, and was followed by .heavy peals of distant 
thpndor. About ten o'clock a light was observed on 
the extremity of the vane-staff at tbe masthead, and 
shortly afterwards another on tbe weather side of the 
fore-topaaikyard. Due of the iMdsbipineni curious to 
examine this appeaiance a little more closely, went 
aloft. He found that it appeared to pmeed fr^ an 
irc^ bolt in the^yerd-arm ; ots size^^BS .SE^tlicf larger 
thdd that of a walnut, and it hod alUlht yelldiw Cast in 
tbe centre, approaching to Idwe im ^ external edge. 
On applying nis band to it, it msdjs 'k* like the 
burning Of a port-ffre^ emiUteg>itifthe sainor time a 
dense smoke wttlioni upy Itnell. On taking 

Jiway Imp hand It fotttikHr appearance but 

, when he app^id, (Im his wet jacket, it ran 
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atid iminediftt(>ly becani6 extinguisll^ and did 
not appear again. Tbe ii»ht on vane»«(i»ff retained 
ite position for dpwsrda of an- boun bat on abcOtknt of 
the heavy rain, and probably alto Ir^m baeibf'beieii 
struck- by the vane attached to the «taff,'%<|!(m* bdt, 
but resutned its position id’ter tbd thin Iw ceased, 
altbough with a less degrebitf hr^htmis;' ‘ ' ' ' 

In the above actitiunt tbe-chly circumstance #hieb 
we do not understand* is ^ dww' srodke baki to have ' 
been emitted by the Ugbt. This May ^pcHiads be attri- 
buted to the imagination of the observer-wiio witnessed 
the phenomenon for the -fltet time; Othe* accounts 
are^ven by Lieutenant .Milne, btit-ttsese we need not re- 
peat He says that the ifinonsuMly appeaiss# od met&l, 
such as iron bolts and eoppw spibi^f tot, on one 
oiwasion, he noticed it on a spindm ti hardwood from 
which the copper bad been removed. He states tbbt < 


lish(»(l in the scientific jonmals of thetftne, f« an inter-, 
esting notice of St. Elmo'a fir© in Orkney, ^During 
a tremendous gale in Febro&ry; lS37y a large boat waa 
sunk, hut the crew succeeded li«r np again 

and dragging Iier to tho fthorea 
liy night, and tht^y had to wait until oh tile 

following morning until the tide should elfb from lier. 
During this time aim was attaclied to the s^re by an^' 
iron chain about thirty fathoms king, which did not 
touch the water ; when suddenly Mr, Traill beheld “a, 
slicot of blood-red fiaine extending along 4he 8hore» 
for about thirty fathoms broad and^ one hundred 
fatlioius long, commencing at the (tham and stretch- 
ing along in the direction of the shore, which was 
b:.S.E., the wind being N.N.W. at the lime. The 
Ibujie i cunaiiHMl about ten seconds, and occuiTod fonr^ 
tiruos in aliout two minutes.’’* llicr boatmen, about 
thirty in number, wtowere sheltering themselves from 
tlie wratlier, were apparently r alarmed and al>out to 
make inq\iiries when attention was suddenly' attracted 
by a most splendid appearance at the. boat 
uliok mast was illuminated, and from the iron s]>ike 
jit the summit a flame of one foot long was pointed to 
the N.N.M'., from whicb a thunder-cloud w^as rapidly 
fomiug. The cloud a])proachcd, which tvas accompanied ^ 
iiy tlniudcr and ffail ; the flame increased and followed 
iliocomso of the cloud till it wa^i immediately^ above, 
u hrn it arrived at the lengtli of neswl^three feet» after 
uliicdi iti!a|)idl} diminished, sti^ll pointing to the cloud as 
i t was borne rajiidly on to S.S.E. The whole lasted about’ 
bmV minutes, and had a most Splendid appearance.” ^ 
'J'he popular ojmiion is that St. £lmo^'< fire now 
jqipears only on the points of sliips’ masts.; but M. 
A 1 ago conlutes this opinion by adducing a variety of 
eases which' seem to prove Uiat the only reason why the 
])hoiiQmenon is not commonly seen on the tops of 
church spires, and on the sumuiits of high buildingii in 
general, m simply because people never look out for it ; 
but a few recorded instances ar© suffident to prove that 
good observers only are wanting to make tne pheno- 
^menon much more ooatmon. ^ i 

M. who was curtiof PlauAot during twenty- 

seven yeais, informed Bfe*. Watson, the electrician, (hat 
dhring great storms accompanied with black clouds 
and frequent. lightnings, the time pointed extremities 
of the cross of the steeple , of that place appeared siir- 
r«)iinded with a body oi flame, and that when this phe- 
uoinenon has been seen the storm was no longeT to bc 
dreiuh'd, and calm weather returned soon aften In 
Augu*$t, lypS; Licbtonboijj* njjliced the Saint Kltno’s 
lire OH the steeple of' St Jacques at CSottrng^W*' fh Ja- 
- niiary, 1778, during a violent storm accomnanied by rahfi 
and hail, M. Mongcz noticed luminous Him on many of 
the most elevated suniinits of ihebity of Rojicn. 
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, i The obseWation of C®sar respecting the lumimms 
pmnts of bis soldiers' spears has been repealed in 
niodciii titjmeo 9 Hud still move remarkable, cases have 
ocenrj^d. In January, 1822, during a heavy .fall of 
snopr/M. de Thiclaw, while .on the road to Freybei*, 
noitced that the extremities of the branches of all the 
tre^JS byihe roadside were luminous, the light appear- 
ing of a Isint bluish tinge. In January, 1824, after a 
"steirtb; noBfted in a field near Cotbetu a 

can-mM bf stfaw, situated immediately under a large 
blaclrlfbiijd; tim extremities of the straw appeared to 
be on fire^-atid the cartbris whip was also Imninous. 
This phehbmenon lasted about ten minutes, and disap- 
peared as the black cloud was blown away by the winej. 
Rozett^n hiswoflc on Algiers, relates, t^t on the 8ih 
of May, 1831, after sunset, some artillery officers were 
walking? during a storm, on the terrace of the fort Ba- 
bazoun at Algiers. Their heads being uncovered, they 
saw, to thbir great astonishment, that each one’s hair 
Stood on eid, and that each hair was terminated by a 
minute UiminQps tuft ; on raising their hands these 
tufts formed ais^t the extremities of their fingers. . 

Alt' these and various otlier phases under wiiich the 
Sain^ Elmo's fire appears, admit of explanation on the 
vprinciplc which rpgulfttes a thunder-storm . The elec- 
trical balance hetweeit the clouds, a portion of the 
earth’s surface directly opposed to these clouds, and 
Uic intermediafe air, being disturbed, the particles of 
air, by a process called induction, increase this die- 
tu|^ancc, throwing the clouds and the earth into tw^o 
highly excited 'pj»posite slates, which tend more and 
Thor© tO'cbmbine, according to the length of the pro- 
cess, untiil at last a union is effected by what Dr. 
Faraday calla a disruptive discharge, tvhich is usually 
accompanied by lightning and thunder. 

If it wore possible to connect the clouds and tbc 
earth by a good metaillic conductor, the electrical 
balance would be restored, apd no such violent dis- 
^eharge wollkl ensue. Biit it sametime^ happens fiiat 
when the air is in a highly excited state, a point pro- 
ifjclihg into it will effect a' partial discharge. This is 
accompanied by a luininous burst of light and a sort of 
roaring noise. The experi^bht can be shown at ibc 
electrical machine, and is known as the brush discharge 
It usually takes place between a good and a bad con- 
ductor; it roinmcnres at the root of tbc brush, and is 
complete at tlie point of the rod, before the more dis- 
tant particles of air Require the same electrical inten- 
rity. Hence; in lb© foregoing examples, it Will bo 
•seen that the points of Chips’ masts, the e^remi- 
ties of church steeples, and even less elevated Ejects, 
arc all subject to a visitation from Saint Elmo’s 'fire ; 
or, in Ollier words, when placed in highly excited air, an 
electrical discharge may take place upon them, of sg 
slow a character as to oe entirely free from datiger, 

I It is the immense velocity willi which lightmqg 
travels, which piuies it to commit sUch fcarfril Iirvoc 
when it strikcs^badly conducting substances. 

I /#• 


A 5|pa«ts/( ATteJieu..— TbeVilolieii-<|t. in S;[)ain w,.iu^ly, 
made lu (lie following manlier. ' A square portion of tW, floor is . 
allotferl as hearth. On Ihh are laid log8 of wood,, six dr seven 
feet in length, with their ends togelher, lllcc the stiefts of a gipsy 
fire. As they a»© consumed, these logs are pushed forwhtd till 
^bumt QUU Above is the chimney, formed of Imrdllsg in the 
'^shape of an immense funnel, with the broad patiflownwords, and' 
reaching within about aeven flset of ^ firr. funnel conducts 
to a narrower orifice above. Meat ieroastsd, and all the cookery 
is oarried on ^ the mm use of the burning wood on this primi- 
tive health. T^fire is laeually of enormous sise; and at the 
inn of Bonix^svalus occupied, two sides, mi which 1 wasi 

hot sorry to tiike an lmu-hotir*e, |iear af^r my aupiicr, tlw elevation' ' 
of the spot having itiSde the afr chilly,-— Tkarm in Irmcc md 
Spam, tm the F. Ti&wk 
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CASSETTA DE’ BURATTINL 

Thk box of puppets (BurAttini or Fantoccini), or wbat 
is, or was, legitimately called a puppet-show (from tjie 
French word p(mpSe\ was more frequently exliibitea at 
Rome and the other cities of Italy than the Magic 
Lsnterg. There was more life and Vaiiety Some 
of the burattini played comedy, some. tragedy &nd 
Scripture pieces, which last bore a close faniily resem- 
blance to the old Mysteries and Moralities of the 
English stage. The death of Judas Iscariot was a 
favourite subject ; and particular attention was paid to 
the hanging scene, and to the last scTne of «]!, where ^ 
htde devils with horns and tails came to clutch the' 
traitor and apostate : 

a ^ Piombd qitell* alma a V itiffriial rtvlers, 

K si fa grau tcemuoto in gu«l momeuto.'* 

^ Down wsnt the sinner loaded with liis cumt!— 

Down to deep bell ; and earthquakes xuaik'd the time/’ 

Even with the small box-puppets, or Burattini, playing 
in the dlD^eti by broad daylight, great eitects have been 
produced upon the Roiiiaii populace and the peasants 
of the neighbourhood ; and critics have been heard 
criticising the piece and the tiny pupTOls with all the 
gravity and acumen of Partridge in *Tom Jopes,’ who 
wveil a puppet-show ** of all the pastimes upon earth.’* 
Much ingenuity was displayed by the ventriloquist and 
puppet-moVer inside the curtains, who not only moved 
the various figures and spoke foi his iiersonsp dramatis, 
but, in many cases, invented and e&teinpoTizod the 
dialogues which put into their moutlm. But far 
grander than these perambulate^ exhibitions weru^e 
playif^performcd vritbln doors in Fantoccini-ThcaCm, 
or in mge rooms converted, ISr the nonce, into theatres 
of that sort. There was such a theatre at Rume in our 
time, though not quite in so flouribhing a condition as 
one at Naples, which stobd at the oorqer of avStreet, 
opposite to the Oastello Nuovo^ on tlie broad way which 
leads from the and that seat of fun and fqohc the 
Holo*’ towards the Strada Toledo and the courtly part 
ot die city. 1% those puppet theaU^ there was a 
icfiptilar sti^, with green balse curtain, footlights, and 
other accessories. {We were going to say scenes ; but 
as the three ^unities of action, time, wm pUfSc were 
strictly adhered to, there Was only onto scene used for 
one play; loMtfasby a Utile stretch of the imagination 
ibis one socnd^^indistlBCt by age and long use^^^Hsught 
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be taken just as well for a church as for acasrie, or for 
a forest aWor a cave, oi fur any other thing in hand, 
this one scene sei ved for all manner of pieces, from Ihc 
death of Cain to the exploits of Itinaldo m the misad- 
ventures of Policinella.] B ut here, as was the case with 
Partudge's friehd, the figures weze as big as the hfi‘, or 
nearly bo, and the whole puppet-show was pcrfoinud 
with great regularity and solemnity. Some oratois 
r^might have studied with advantage the striking atti- 
tudes into which these figures were pulled and twitdicd 
by the invisible movcis of the wjrcs; foi heie then* 
was more than one Pygmalion to give life, motion, and 
B|)eecb to the burattini; and the machinery was far 
inorf; complicate and perfect than in the stn^et shows. 
And some good people there weie who thought that 
the automata were more natural and far moi c impressive 
than the living actors and .jK'tresses of the penny 
theatres in their neighbourhood. One old Imatman we 
knew who came from Sorrento, and who would never 
attend any other theatre than tt|e puj>pet-bhow, to 
which he went regularly twice or thrice a week ; but 
we believe that this arose out of some icligious or 
moral scruples. The owntfer of tiiat puppet theatre was 
ail uigenioua man, and one tliat had a liigh notion’ oi 
the dignity of his profession. vei y hard pressed, 

he could not deny that a lepresantation by liv iiig ac toib 
and acti esses bad some advantages over a lepiosentation 
by dolls and puppets. ** But/* be Would say, ** there is 
one decided advantage wliich I, as Impiesario, have 
over my rivals : tJtey are always tormented by the wants, 
the caprices, and rebellions of their company; but my 
little men and women of wood diid wire and rags never 
give me any such trouble : thqfAre often made tosufter 
martyrdoms by the intolerable iynutpy of their pnma 
donna, or of their chief tyrant, or primo amoroso ; with 
them it is alwa]rs bapnening tJtet this lady has got a 
cold and won’t sing— <tnat this gentleman is in love, or 
in drink, or put under restraint for debt, and oan*t act ; 
and then lliO jars about the distribution of parts, and 
the deadly jwousy and hatreds tliat bioak out, and 
ofttimes mar tho best piecelst ^ But T know none o( 
these sore troubles t my company have no caiiriccs, no 
jealousies, no tyranny, no wants, no colds ; tncy ncvei 
qwrel with me or amon|t tbemscIveB, and, above a!) 
tnings, they never dak mo for money ; — they are nc\ ct 
miasuig at pky or rehearsal; and when they are done 
playing, I (whack) 1 tlnodr theui into ni> boxf b 
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ami lock tlicm up I Ministers of $tate» who manage 
kmgdoinsi have been put to4t lioilr to map|i|)e a royal 
conijiany of actors and aotreamw. A mi^t wtiig^ 
iiiy Fantoccini.*’ 

In tlie Elizabethan age« when so jftmoli ipB brought 
fiom Italy to grace our literatute awi im|prove ua iti 
the arts, the Fantoccini^ if not theh introduced for Uie 
first time, appear to have bacsome rather popular 
Kngla^ttd. It should appear, howevert^ibla these first 
puppets were very diminufafe in saM end weih ^ 
hibiiod only at fairs and wakeSf, BsprtholonieW FaAr, 
in London, was where shtndd Their ]ways 
were thiMi called motions^’* Bed Jonsouf makes his 
Baitholoniew Fair 'puppe^ebowman say--*** Oh} the 
motions that 1, LantSorn liMdjkpiripNuh have men light 
to ill iny time, since «ny maat%PM di<^a1 Jerusalenn 
was a stately things and so was Nineveh) and the city 
oi .Norwich. . .But the Gumowaer Plot, 

there was a get-jumpsy 1** ♦ The SifilQao grdat iiejmnage 
says-^*' Youj; hom«*barn suliiects prove eve^jm best» 
they aie so easy and jbmiliar : thoyfHrt too murin learn- 
ing in then* things now*<S(«dayaK Yet it should seem 
that Eastern and Scriptural subjects formed by far the 
gi eater part of the stock of these puppet plays. In 
another place Bon Jonson . names one puppet play 
which enjoyed iTlong run, and wRlcli he calls ** A new 
motion of the City of Nineveh, with ^Jonas and the 
Whale.*' t These tiny puppets cvideftlly aspired to no 
highf^r fame than such as could bo gotten' from children 
and the poorer people. But the bigger puppets, the 
Fantoccini, that were as large as life, or nearly so (like 
thofle of our Neapolitan manager), were destined to 
obtain the admiration of the grdWn-up fashionable 
world, and of fuU-grow'U royalty itself. Some Italian 
speculators of this last kind found their way to Eng- 
,„land in the lime of Charles II. In the summe:r of 
16'(J2 Samuel Pepys saw the puppet plays in Covent 
Crardeii ; and in the autumn ot that year they were 
exhibited before King Charles and the court in the 
palace of Whitehall. It was nearly at the same tHne 
that w'oiueii were first introduced upon tfm Eng- 
lish stage to perform the female parts, which had 
hitherto her^n done by boys and you.ig men, the latter 
having aluays been clean shaved before they put on 
the diess of^Desdotnona or Ophelia, or of such other 
delu ale ]mrt as they iniglit have to play. But this 
nearer approach to real me did not anect the popu- 
laiity of the wooden actors. Tbe* Italian fluppet-shows 
took anmringly, and continued for many years to be 
fiequeuted tliC fashionable world, and a large p#t 
of town. With n^y these shows even rivalled the 
Italian opera*Uif mc day; and Signor Nicolini Gri- 
maldi, that admirable Neapolitan singer and actor, was 
often desorti'd for bis wooden countryman Folieinella 
and the oi her puppets that played tragedy and comedy. 

tlV> bo contimuoa.] 

» 

■ ATMOfiPHEIlIC RAILWAY. 

(Fjrom the Sii)>pleineAt W tko Penuy C>Gloii«aU ) ^ 

In a biief .Kvlch of the bistory of this invention, in a 
lecture delivei-Qd by Mr. Vignoles f then professor of 
civil onginoering at UnivorsUy College, London), to 
the ]lu>al Cornwall Potyteefame Society, in October, 
1442, tliat gcutlcman obsorvod that the id, a of produc- 
ing motion by atmosplmrio pressure ^ conceived by 
Ps)>in, the well-known French engineer, nearly two 
centuries since ; and that, after alomberinsi for more 
thau a century, the subject had been succesuvely taken 
up by Messrs. Lewis, Medhurat, VaItanoe« and Piokus, 
and lastly by Mr. Clegg; by whom, in conaeetbn with 
the late Mr. Jacob Saniuoa, tlie practicability of this 
mode of iocumotiun has been fully proved. Of the 

* ‘ Osrihoiomew Fail.’ f *blv«y Man out of hi, iliti&Our * 
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connection of the name of Lewis with this invention 
the writer has no c^r intimaUan; but the poddica- 
tions of the late Mr. Medbnrst, who was a practical 
meehanician or engineer, carrying on buuness in Lon- 
don, and known as the inventor of an ingenious print- 
ingress, show that be not onlyacherished the idM of 
locomotion by atmospheric pressure for many years, 
b«t alsp devised, among other plans for iu accomplish^ 
which, fanap^ng in practical detail, greatly 
vesemplei'fb* pfodent atmeawberic railway. Medburst 
puMbwbd « Aort aeeount M nis scheme in 1410, under 
tbe jnue of * A Kevr Merilod of Conveying Letters and 
Goods by Air.’ ind in 1812 he issued another pampblet 
of ‘Calculations and Stemarka’ to prove the practica- 
bility and advantages of such a tnwe of conveyance; 
but, as bb obsarves in a aum recent work, “ these pub- 
bcations mot with that ludiiibrenoe and contempt 
which usually attend aH attempts to deviate so widmy 
from dbtablimod custotua*’ in Uie pampblet from 
wliici) this remsxk is quoted, which was published iu 
1887, eutitled * A New System of Inland Conveyance 
for Goods.and Passengers,' is a fuller account of the 
various model in which it waa proposed to accomplisb 
the desired object; the principal of which were, first, 
the construction of an air-tight tunnel of Boffinioiil 
magnitude to admit the passage of carriages within it, 
running upon iron rails, and propelled by forcing in 
air behind them by pumping macninery, the carriages 
being made so nearly to fit we tunnel that the air thus 
forcM in could uut pass them, but must act upon them 
as upon a piston ; secondly, the propulsion of such 
carriages, in certain cases, in the icverse diction, by 
exha]jBting the tunnel in front of them, instead of 
forcing, in air behind them ; thirdly, Uii? use of a 
smaller ' tunnel, containing what may be ‘termed a 
piston- carriage for the conveyance of goods within ^ 
tube or tunnel, and having a kind of valve which 
would open during the passage of tbe piston-carriage 
BO as tp allow a rod from it to pass out of the tunnel, 
and afi'ord tlie means of propelling a second carriage, 
for passengers, running upon a railway either above or 
alongside of tbe tunnel, in Uie open air ; and, fourthly, 
the construction of a railway or tram-road, in the celti e 
of which should be laid a still smaller air-tight tube, 
containing a travelling piston which Aould be con- 
nected, as in the last-named contrivance, with an exte- 
rior carriage. One of the modes in which it waa pro- 
posed to coiinecfrtlic carriage outside the iHibe or tun- 
nel with tlie piston within it, was by an air-tight water- 
valve, which however would only have been ap]dicable 
on a perfect level, and with a very low amount of at- 
moBvhcric pressure; and another, applicable to all 
levels, was formed by tbin clastic sl^ts of Iran or 
ooifpcr, shutting down upon a soft substance, so as to 
form an air-tigbt joint, out capable of being (cadily 
lifted up to allow the passage of tbe cotiqpcting-bar, 
by the action of a wheel connected with the piatun. In 
all cases Medburst appears to liavc contemplatod 
moving the piston by forcing air into the tube behind 
it, and thereby forming a ptonum, in py^te)^ to 
forming a vacuum exhausting the tube in awance 
of it ; and be seems also to have fmrined a very inade- 
quate idea of the degree of atuioaj^eric preseurc neces- 
sary to produce rapid motion, imagining that in a 
tunnel 01 thirty feet sectional area,carria«>t might be 
pmpelled at the rate of Ariy miles per nour without 
the coiidensation of tbe air becoming uncomfortable to 
the passengers, who, aooorduuc io bis original plan, 
would not have been Alelded ruun ita effects. 

Before tbe puUicatkm of the lastmentioned ,^pam- 
pblet o| Medburst, but many years after tbe original 
promuIgatiiHi of bm edienMi, Miv Vallance, of Bri|^t^ 
drew publie attention to a smaller project, whi|k 
being brought forward at a season uf extraordinary spA 
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culatiott, pxoilcd much inten^' ae* as no little 
ridieule. Vnllancc's schemo^.wiikm wbm fully explained 
in a pamphlet published 1825, entitled * Con* 

sideratidris on the expedience of linking capital in 
Biilmjpa,’ was, like MedhoraCs original design, for 
conveying imssengeifialo^ a railway laid witnin an 
air-tight tunt^^ w&km he proposed to construct either 
of .casV4ron or of vifrifiea clay resembling common 
brick work» but lAiOwing 

that expor^enu bad proved asvery great Joss of power 
to result from, the attempt to impel air through a long^ 
pipe, be propeaed to set the piston^carriage in motion 
solely by exuaiisting the tunnel ki advance of it and 
suffering the full pressure of the atmospJiere to act 
upon its rear* This pl|n, which was patented in 2B23, 
was brought into experimental operation at Brighton 
upon a sufficiently large scale to prove the possibility of 
so singular a mode of transport, but, had there been no 
Ollier difficulties, the objections of the travelling public 
to transmission in a dark close tunnel would have 
proved sufficient to prevent its general adoption. 

About the year 1835 the subject was revived in 
consequence pf a patent being taken out by Mr. Henry 
Pinkus, an American gentleman residing in England, 
iin* an apparatus which he called the Pneumatic Rail- 
way, and which, as originally proposed, was to consist 
of a cast'irou tube from thirty-six to forty inches 
diameter internally, of an average thickness of three- 
quarters of an inch, and having a longitudinal slit or 
opening from one to two inches wide along what was, 
when laid in its proper position upon the railway, 
intended to be its upper side. Two ril^ or checks, 
cast with the tube, along the sides of this opgning, 
formed a dianucl or trough from four to iivf inches 
wide and deep, which, in order completely to close in 
the tube or tunnel, and prevent^the ingress of air, was 
filled with a valvular cord of some soft and yielding 
substance strengthened bv being formed upon a pe- 
culiarly constructed iron chain, so arranged that when 
the valve was laid in itg place in the trough, the soft 
matter should complet^y exclude the passage of air, 
while the iron portion of the valve, lying upon and 
codbring the ed^s of the vertical cheeks, should at 
once protect the valvular cord from injury and pre- 
vent its being forced into the tube by an external 
pressure, within this tube was placed a piston- 
carriage, denominated the dynamic, traveller, which 
was impclIMI forward by the prcssifiPe of the attnos- 
phe’ro in its rear whenever, by the action of pumping 
machinery connected with the tube, a partial vacuum 
was formed in front of it. In the rear of the piston 
the dynamic traveller carried an apparatus for lifting | 
the valvular cord out of its seat, so as to allow of the 
free passage along the slit or opening of a connecting 
bar oy which the dynamic traveller was placed in 
communication with au external carriage, called the i 
governor, to which the vehicles to be drawn were at- 
tained; and immediately after the passage of this 
connecting-rod tlie valve was restored to its place, its 
sides being fresh lubricated by an apparatus attached 
to the govenior, and the whole being pressed firmly 
by a wheel or roller. In this form of the appa- 
rfttus the governor and the carr^ge attached to it ran 
npon mils attached to or cast upon the external sides 
the pneumatic tube;; but in a subsequent modifica- 
i of tte Invention the tube was ^eatly reduced in 
ai^'lbid down in the middle of the track df an 
, ibiiway, and a kind of puedmatic locomotive 

engine Sttbltitiitcd for the governor, Uie pistons 
of this englfse^vrdijking afier the manner of a cammou 
i 0 lMnnotive.«ngine,^ excepting lieu of steam^a 

motive newer waft lo be obtained from the atmospbere, 
bwthoaid of 1|ie|!mped tube, with which tivs engine was 
" * in Tte former plan was pub- 


rjicly exhibited in a small model, and an exponnuntial 
^^ilway waft partially laid down near tte Kensington 
Canal for the trial of the latter upon a practical scales 
ntidcr the auspices of an asi^iation formed for bring- 
ing the pneumatic railway Into use ; but, from what 
Cause we 4Wre not aware, tne matter fell through. 

The tftilure which bad attended so many attempts to 
bring jmeumatiC transp^ to a practical trial led to a 
very general feeling of disWust, when; in 1840, Messrs. 
Clegg and- Samuda brought their “Atmos- 

pheric Hmlway;’^ but after some sbtisfaclory experi- 
ments uponsa mmre limited scale, those gentlemen 
arranged the proprietors of the then unfltiishcd 
Thalnes Junction or West London Railway for ilio 
tmporary use of a portion of their line near Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, upon which they laid down about lialf 
I a mile of railway, with a rising gradient partly of one 
in one hundred and twenty, and partly of one in ^ne 
hundred and fifteen^ and with the disadvantage of a 
very badly laithirack formed of old contactor's rails 
(which, it iscuriods to observe, had formed part of the 
original rails of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way); yet, notwithstanding these and oilier unfa- 
vourable circumstances arising from the impertertion 
of the machinery, and thft shortness of the line, which 
would not admit .(ff the attainment* of a maximum 
speed, the resfllts of the first trials, on the lltli of 
June, 1840, s]j}o\Ved a maximum speed of thirty miles 
per hour with a load of five tons nine hundred w<'ight 
an one caniage, and of twenty-two miles and a half 
per hour with a load of eleven tons Ion hundredweight 
an two carriages. This experimental line, which had 
an atmospheric tube of only nine inches diamoicr, was 
publicly exhibited in action at intervals, for many 
months, during which it was visited by many eminent 
engineers of this and other countries, and its success^ 
was considered by tte directors of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway to be so decisive, •that they dcler- 
minod to adopt the atmospheric anode of w orking u])on 
a jfrojected extension of tlieir line from Kingstown to 
IJ^lkey^ilio gradients and curves of which rendere d it 
unsuitable for avorking by locomotive engines, I’his 
line, which was sd far completed as to be ready for 
working in August, 1843, is at present (Dec'cmber, 
1844) the only line of atmospheric railway ^ existence, 
the first-mentioned line having been removed to allow 
the completion of the West London Raihvay, whudi is 
worked oy locomotives; but though no other lines aie 
yet made, the London and CJroydon Railway Company 
Mbre recently obtained parliamentary sanction to a plan 
for laying down a line of atmospl^ic railway, along- 
side of their present road, from Hbndoft to Croydon, 
and making an extension ot* the same from Croydon 
to Epsom, by w hich arrangement there will be a coin- 
pl€tt> atmospheric line of about eighteen miles, half of 
which will run piwallel with and close to a railway 
worked by locomotive engines, tlfUs affording the most 
satisfactory data for comparison .Jjetween the two 
modes of tmn&port. 

rpo bCi>oMkiaed.] 

CHAUCER'S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 

IIL-^Thr Kmoitt’s Tale— 

Ik tlic grove, at the place and lime appointed, Arche 
and Palamdn met • 

Then ebangen gan die colour of ttieir face ; 

Right as the hunter ,iti the^^egne of Thtace 
That standeth at a gnppe i^iUi a spear, 

When hunted is die liou or the bear^ 
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And bcaretli liim^comc rushing in the grevesi^ 

And breaking both the bought, and tbe leftvcfy 
And tliiiiketh — Here c<mieth iny .mortal enemyt : , 
Withoiiten fail he must, be dead or 
For either I must slay him at the gap^ 

Or he must slay me, if that me uiish^.;^ , ; ; ; 

So fureden they in chaiiging of their ' 

Ther« was no ‘‘ Good day’* exchanged^ no salcilji% ; btit 
presell lly helping eacji other to arm, they ittsnod to 
the coinlmt with thoir sharp mpearfr^-Palattion appear* 
iiig like a wild lion, and Aroite ai a cruel tiger* 

Theseus that ino|piing< rode forth with Hypolita and 
Kinily, and|^ court, all clad in green, to huot^ and by 
( bailee came to the very grove whore the t’Ste knights 
u ere fightings; and wbei'e * 

Under llio sun be lookbd, and anon 
Me was warii of Aroite and Palamon, 

and saw that • 

brii<hte &irorde« wenlen to and fro 
So hideously, that with the «troke< 

It seemed !!iat it woulde fell. aii oak. • ^ 

Mushing between the combatants, Theaeua commandeil 
Dnuii to desist, and to tell him wbiMIlMId men they 
were wlio thus ventured to fight without any proper 
officer standing by. Palamon bastilv answered. Sire, 
what ncpdi'th many words? We hArg both deserved 
(loath. Two niiscialile wretches arc we, \ifbary of our 
liv(‘8; and a» thou art a rightful lord and jydge, show 
iit?rcy to neither of us. Slay me first for charity’s 
sake, but slay my companion also. This is Arcite, who 
cfime to thy gate calling himself Philoatrate, and who 
has BO lung deceived thee, that thou Jiast made him 
lijy chiel- scpiire. This is he that lov& Emily. And 
siiK 0 the day is come that 1 must die, I confess plainly 
that I am Palamon. 

t’heseus said, This is a short conclusion, and I will* 
record it. There is no need to humiliate you with the 
hangman's cord ; you shall die by tlie weapon of mighty 
M ars. 

Then began llie queen, and Emily, and all the ladies 
of the train, to w eep for pity. Have mercy, lord ! 
ihf'y cried, iallipg upon their knees. And at last the 
fierce mood of Theseus was assuaged. •He began to 
think that every man wull help liimself in love, if he 
ran, and ho looked with compassion upon the women, 
w ho w'cpt continually. So wiien hia ire had departed 

He gau to looken up with eycn light^ • 

and spoke thus : - ^ 

The God of love, aii, Benedicite! 

How mighty and how great a lord » he. 

Against his mikht, tSkre gaineu non olMHiteles, 

He ipay be clepM a God, for bis miticles, 

For he can nuikeii at owen guise, 

Of every heart, as that him list devise, 

I.()()k here upon this Arcite and lliis Palamon ! They 
were out of prison, might Mivo lived royally in Thebes — 
tlicy knew I was the^ mortal enemy, and that their 
death is the penalty for their conyng into ray hands, 
yet hath Love brought them loiter : — 

Who niaye be ii fool, but if he love? 

Beliold for Goddes sake, that aittest above I 
^ Sec, how they bleed ! 

And, best of all, she, for whom.thpy do .all this, Imow's 
no more of it tlian a cuckoo or a bare. But I, in my 
time, have been a servant of Lov«%and am aware how 
sorely it can oppress a man. So/ 1 forgivo you this 
trespass, and you shall both swiaar nevermore to i^ake 
war upon ipe or my beloved country, and as 

far as possible my friends. The knights $\v6rc as.he 
wished. '' o' . ' ■ 

To speak of wealth and Bneago, continued Theseus, 

♦ Groves, * 
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each of ye were yfotthy of Emtty, ehe were a 

duchess or a queen, but, ye may not both wed her : 
orie of you, olf be him loth or 
JEie mu0t go pipeii fn on ivy leaf. 

Ifow. hearken to what I propose. , Each of yoit^ shall 
go where he pleases, and this day fifty weeW hem'e 
reiarh with a hundred knights armed ready for battle. 
And this I promise, as lum a knight, that whoever with 
Ids bundrea shall slay hi^ antagonist or drive him out 
of the lists, slijjdll have Emily to wife. I will make the 
Ibts here in this place* And God so judge me as I 
shall j doge truly. - 

Wb6 lodketli lightly ndw but Palamon ? 

'' Who spriugetk up for joye but Arcite? 

Who could it t(dt, or wbo eould ii endite, 

Tbe joye that is mak^ in the p^e, ^ 

Wlieu Tlieseus bath done 00 fair a grace? ^ 

And now Theseus goes briskly to work to prepare 
the royal lists ; never before in the world was thei e so ' 
noble an amphitheatre as the one he built. Its com- 
pass was a mile about. It had walls of stone, with 
ditclK'S outside* The shape w'as round, and the seats 
were so arranged that no man hindered another from 
seeing. On the eastern and western sides were gates 
of irgirblo. In brief, never was there raised in such 
limits such a place ; for all the most skilful artificers, 
painters, and sculptors of the kingdom were engaged 
by Theseus for its erection. 

For the performance of rites and sacrifices, Theseus 
raised an oratory on the eastward gate in worship of 
Venus; and another on th^ western gate in remem- 
brance of Mars ; and a third in a turret 011 the wall, of 
while alabaster and red coral, in worship of Diatia. 
But 1 mTls||j|iot forget to speak of the noble (arv in gs 
and picUirft, or the sliape and countenances of the 
figures, that were in tliese three oratories. 

First ill the temple of Venus iiiayst tbou see, 

Wrought on the wall, full piteous to tiehotd, 

The broken sloepee, and the sikesf cold, 

The lacred t(Hires, and the waiiKie^tings,{ 

The fiery elrukes of the d^sirings, 
a That I.K>vh’8 0qrvaiils iu this life enduren ; — 

I'lie oathes that thcMr covenants assuren. 

Pleasaricc and Hoiw, Desire, Foolhiirdiness, 

Beauty and Youth, and Uichi^ss, 

Charm^s and Force, Losings and Flattery, 

Dispenoe,} Business, and Jealousy, — 

That weared of yellow goldes|| a gnrlaiifl, 

And liad a cuckoo sitting on her hand ; ** 

FeastOs, instnanents, and carulhs and dancf^s, 

Lust and army, and all tlie circiunstances 
Of Ix)ve, whicli that I reckon and reckon shall 
By order wcrcii painted on the wall, 

And move than 1 can make of mention ; 

For sothly^ all the Mount of Citheron, 

There*®* Venus hath her principal dwelling, 

Was showM on the wall in pdrtraying. • 

With all the garden, ojid the lustiness. ff 
Nought was forgotten : — ^The porter Idleness ; 

Ne Narcissus, the fair of yore agone ; 

Ne yet the folly of Kin^ Solomon ; 

Ne yet the grealo strength of Hercliles ; ' 

Th* cnchaiitmeui of Medea and Cireds ; 

Ne of Tumus the hasty fierce course, 

Ne riche CitDsus caitif iu servAge. 
llius may ye see that wisdom nor ricti^, , , . ^ 

^Beauty nor slcighte, strength nor hardiness, , , 

' Ne may with Venus holden champarty 
for as Aejpleascs she may guide^ the world* A tboiisaud 
more examples might be given, but It^ ^hcito iuflice. 
The statue of Venus was truly glorbui, i^c appear-cd , 
floating oti the sea, partially coveted by tijf greep and 
Iranspareh t waves : ^ \ 

* Glad. t Sighs. -t 3bawwi^im«. § Nitpense. 

II The flower callc*,! the tumsol, winch is yellow. - < ,< , 

f T>‘uly. * 'Where, ft Knjoymeiit or delight; - , . . 
J J 8iiflre of power. 
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A ui Itfr liftdda lAie* 

« Amlonherhttd^ftiUfAWphrlbtt^ 

A fo$^ garland iMi laid «« aa^dllng, 

Above ber head her doMlBwriQ^ ^ 

In the temple of mij^y Man 'the Ked> the w«]l was 
painted like the intener of the gesat temple of llhm 
in Tbrace« where the god hath m wmteiga mansimif ^ 


ViTitondwwiSlwaaMiietidafiirlit^ » 

In wtdih ihm woenedkt fi^thar nm nw hwett 
Widi htKitty. gotanf^ wth. treSa old, ' 

Of ateUbaa murp and hidemia to bebojo» 

In which them ran a mmbie and a swongli, 

At fhoti|h aatorm ibeuld busilen every bough $ 
And downward finnoa a faUL under a bo^f 
Theta atedid the <iP|ilo of Mart annipotmt, 
Wrought all of mmiSd tteeh of which Hi* eiitrle " 
Wae long andehrait, and ghastly Ibr to sea ; 

And therfout oama a rage and iueh a viee^| 

That ti made all the gat^t for to rite, <• 

The northern ligjit in at the doore ehohe, 

For window on tlie wall ne wm tlicre none, 

Through which men migbteu any light discerw. 

The door war aU of adamant 

YclencliSd overthwhrt and Indelong 

With iron tough; and forte make it etrong, 

Every pillar the temple to auetaTieV 

Was toune^eat, i|f W bright and iheeu. 

There saw 1 flrat the dark imaglnnig 
Of Felony, and all the compawiug ; 

The cruel ire, red as any gletle,** 

The pick-puTSt\ and eke the pale drede, 

The smiler with the knife under the cloak ; 

The shepenft burning, wiHi the blacke smoke ; 
The treason of the murdering in the bed ; 

The open war, witli woundcs all he«bled ; 
Ck>nteke{{ with bloody knife, and sharp 
All full ol chirking woe that soirv place! 

The slayer of himself yet saw 1 tneie, 

His hearth's blood hath batSsd all his hail ; 

The naH driven in the ahode§§ on height ; 

The colde death, with mouth goiJ&ng iipiigbt. 
Amiddes of the temple sat Miscliance, 

With disromfoitlbna sorry countenance ; 


* A musical instrument, supposed to be a kind of dulcimer. 

♦ Dwelletlu t Gnarled. § Steep, or declivity, 

j Rush* ^ Sustain. '*'* ISariiing coal. 

tt iStable, XX Contest. Hair of the mad. 


Yet sawT Woodness’^ laughing in his rage, 

Armed Con^aint, OulheOi,t and fierce Outr&go ; 

The carrionjf in the bush With throat yeorven, 

A thonaOnd slain, and not of qualm ystarveii ;§ 

The tytant w&th tlis prey by force ymfl ; 

The town destroytdp*«^tihete was nothing left. 

Yet saw I burnt the tUpnes Itoppestems s|| 

TUb ystiangM irith fim wOde W 
V «« Thh iMK tWhagSW thecbild ri|^t n th« c«m1c ; 
t TlM<mkjr«eiulMfariAfa»]^t^U 
Nought «.» ftcgDtbgr Si* lufortimi ofMotti.ff 
eartw omthMw irttfe nif oadts 

the #bMl fidl Unr ho Ujr Awii. ^ 

AkoVht fM^ntpd in flw tower, Conqtieat Mt, in gieat 
faolioar, witjh a swnrd auqpended by a thread over Ins 
he«d, Th^ ritatao of Man, armwd, ^ked im, and a 
wolf stood boTore Mwt St bis Ifeot, 

% andofanwWhooth 

The walla of the teu^o of Diana were naintrd (fi^ery- 
wheto with atorios of tiie hunt and of f>bHn)r-lace<> 
rhaatity: of*CaliaiO« who oS'oAded Diana and n.is 
turned into a bcAt, and a{l(«rwarda Into the load-i|^i , 
of Actei^ idMttyiaby bounds for having u tulst 

hunting 4ia(!im|P| the god^en^bwtbina ; ul Atalanta, 
and Meleager, aitd ntaiMf Otbent^ who huulrd the wild 
hoar, and sunered* in twiMiinettce ^froiti Diana miieh 
care and roitciy. The goddoatj nation a luii full high, 

W itli .malic hounds all ahont her feet t * 

And iflidemealh her feet .he had a inooii, 

Vl^itW t was, aod sliouldc wauen soon. 

In gaudy green hiv atatue clothed wob. 

With bow in hand ; 

and arrowH in tht qiiivor at her back. 

Thus wpio the lists uud(* and anaiifi^ed b) Tlu'scns, 
at lii8 great cobt; and wondioualy the whole pleased 
Jflin. AndnowUie day approached oi the rotmii ol 
Palamon and Arcite. 

* Madii(*ss. f Outcry. J A putrefying body of the dvad 
^ § Thai is to say, not ystarven^ «i dead, from disease, or quainu 
II The meaning seems to Is* the ship was huiiit eicn as sin - 
,a(erf danced— -Aoppe, on the waves; for of those Saxon atiiiU 
that we have italicised hoppeatnm appears to have been formed 
% Hunter. ** bevouritig. 

ft Tfie lUlian form of the word Mar«. 

^ [To he eonliiMied.J 
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BARFRESTON CHtTRCH. 

On the chalky downs between Canterbury and Dover, 
about midway between the twOi and about two miks 
north of llio turnpike-road, is situated one^ of the 
earliest specimens of our ecclesiastical architecture 
yet remaining iu a state of good puoservation. It is 
the interesting little church of Bavfreston, to which has 
been very commonly assigned an Anglo-Saxon origin, 
chiefly on account of the style of its arches. It has 
latterly been shown that the round arch was not a pe- 
culiarity of the Anglo-Saxons;* and Mr. Chaiic^s 
Clarke, in Britton’s ‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain/ has assigfted reasons for fixing the dale 
of the erection about the end of the eleventh century. 
His reasoning is, that prior to the Conquest the parish 
appears to have been in a great measure uncultivated, 
and not to have belonged to any great proprietor. 
Subsequent to that event the whole parish became the 
property of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and after him it 
was divided into the two manorial portions of Bar- 
freston and Harlaii|;er, each of which was held by the 
service of performing watch and ward, and otherwise 
contributing to the dcfenqi^of Dover Castle, . Barfres- 
ton, in the Domesday Survey, was returned as consist- 
ing of two yokes, one of wbi^b is stated , to be worth 
10«., the other being untaxed^ ind bothyere given to 
Hugh de Port. Hartanger beicame.tit^ properly of 
Simon FitzAdain, who held it a knigbti^s lee of Dover 
Castle, by the service of Aftceft^days* llratd, and in the 
Domesday Surrey it is Valued wlyflDSr ;»y these two 
families, and about this timff. ^Mr. l^pposes the 

edifice to have been erected, and some {peculiarities In 
the oonsiTUction. of the^cliurch seem to warrant die 
condusion. 

The church itseli is but small, suitable to the size of 
the parish, which is stated by Hasted to contain four 
bunwd and seventy acres ; but in the Population 

No. 833. 


Roturns of 1841 the ntllnber is given as three hundred 
and sixty only, and the population at one hundred and 
twenty-five, of whom one hundred and twenty-three 
had been born in the county. The church consists of 
a nave and chancel, the whole iftterior length of W'hich 
is about forty- three feet ; the width of the nave is six- 
teen feet eight inches, of the chancel thirteen feet six 
inches ; they are separated from each other by a round- 
headed arch with zigzag mouldings, having on each 
side an arclied niche, which Mr. CJatko supposes were 
for the enclosure of the seats claimed for the manors 
already noticed, and were partially open for allowing 
a view of the altar, tvilli the offices of religion there 
performed, though now clos«ed with plaster and while- 
w'ash. At the w^est end are two windows, one of which 
is large, with a mullion. At the east end are three 
arched windows, with a circular one above, surrounded 
with a band of heads, interspersed with deformed 
animals and fiowers. On the south and north ^sides 
are four windows, between niches, of which there are 
five on the south side of the nave, with pointed arches, 
while the windows of the chancel have something like 
ogee arches, and the four niches have round arches. 
There are ornamented string-courses dividing the ele- 
vation into two parts, but at different heights in the 
nave and chancel. There are two entrances on the 
south side, of which the principal one is in the nave, 
aod of this we give a representation. 

This doorway, as will be seen, is very richly orna- 
mented. On the transom of the arch, Christ is re- 
presented in the centre throned on a cloud, with the 
rigi^t hand elevated as giving the benediction ; the other 
r^d ona book lying on his righf knee, and surrounded 
with foliage. IVo scroll cornices susround this, and 
on the architrave above is a figure with uplifted bands. 
The architrave itself, in a double circuit, contains, 
in twenty-six Compartihents, each separated by foliage, 
a series of figures in various attitudes, but of whfob 

' ^ VoL. XIV.— Q 
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the meaning is wholly lost On ihe pillars on the 
light hand of the doar ic tho ncnlpture of a military 
figiffeon horeebaok, whUh in lts general appearance 
reaemUes the faorsemeQ in the B^q^enx tapestry» though 



thehdmet is rather flatter. There is no tower, hot 
fennerly a wooden turret was added, which lias been 
long mnee removed. Under the windows, at 4'*^ east 
end are two recesses, " conjectured,” says Mr. Clarke, 
Vto have been formed [as places of scpulchrcj for 
tbostt owners of the manors within Uio parish who 
wnr^' the constructors of the church, as they are evi< 
stoutly an after work, yet of suflScient antiquity.” 

Though occasiondly subjected to the process of 
ndlite-washing, the wnolo has been preserved in a 
tolerably perfect state, and has been recently repaired 
in a very good taste, and at an expense, it is said, of 
nearly two thousand pounds. It stands nearly in the 
centre of Uie parisli, and is dedicated to St. Mary. It is 
a-rnetory, in the gift of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
in the ‘Report of the Commissioners appointed by 
hit Majraty to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenue 
«f England and Wales,’ published in 183.'}, the church 
iasitated to bo capable of accommodating one hundred 
persana, and the net yearly value of the rectory to be 
IdSfq exclusive of 2001. per annum allowed by the 
Ctdiege. The soil of the parish on the hills is chiefly 
chalk, and not very fertile ; tlie valleys liavo a deeper 
staple of clay, and are Kiore productivei The whole is 
chiefly arable. It is said to be exceedingly healthy. 
Hatted gitoS a curious actant of a funeral, in which 
tiie deceiu^, the persons omciating, and the mourners, 
had all atwned ages varying from eighty to one hun- 
dl«d years. It has no fair, aor any charitable endow* 
ensinto. ' - '' . „ 

. We may add that the road to Barfrtoton (pixmounced 
Sarston) from Dover furnishes a very ple^nt excur* 
sion^ a sreht variety of scenery; the heighta 

. of WestUlifi^ tl^ low, quiet, rural seclusion of River, 
the fdMltatkms.that uccaaionally intervene, the open 
; iloi«n»iwit^>48,:.lp‘der of .cultivation near the road, and 
Ihie ocean ojftemingottt from heliiud, after a opilsidor* 
dine part pf .^dbtomation has been gained. ‘ 
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At the emithetia extretintly c| ^ parish are found 
some Roman hut thopiine^ Ho in tlie adjoin- 

iug perish of Sibertah'hl}. . Tlicsumce of the wbele of 
these Downs, kniovn as Barfaapi Downs, though lying 
in several pdrisbes, isan altornstiOD of hill mid dale. On 
oneef the elevations is Titree<BaiToir Down, so called 
from tlucee barrows or fumidi oh it .. At this spot are 
tome cortouB. remains of Rmnan intrenchmento ; tltc 
earthworks are laige, the trenches dpep, sM tlic 
whide.of eoneideralue extent, occupying the entire 
hront of Denn Hill on Rie edge of the .Downs. These 
inteenchmegu are 8ai#to have formed thw principal 
camp of Caesar, and were certainly well adapted for 
such a purpose, as from thence he commanded the 
country .he had paBeBd..and on. the shore of which he 
had left his fleet, before he prepared himself for an 
adiMnee. There are many other Roman remains in 
difflnrent parts of . these Downs. , 

CASSlilTA DE’ BURATTJNI. 

[Concluileil firom p. Id9 ] 

At this time or early in ihe eighteentli century the 
puppet-show manager was not an Italian, but a native 
of this island, named P9wclli who has been handed 
down to tlie admi|:aOion of posterity ii? the * Tailor ' aud 
‘Spectator/ Waid whose fame has been preserved in 
other enduring records. Ting Powell, it appears, ex- 
hibited altcriiiately in Covent Garden, London, and at 
a theatre of hia own in the gay city of Balh. Rtecic 
and Addison— for both these eininont writers had a 
hand in the napers about Powell in the ‘Taller’ — are 
supposed to have typified, by the character ’and doings 
of the pup]iet-Bhowinan and his rivals, a fierce literary 
controversy between Hoadley and BJaclvhall, Bishop of 
Exeter ; but* read in their obvious sense, their drscrip- 
lious are very amusing. All the women, they say, arc 
gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, s»peak- 
ing for his Punch, Ts bespattering people of honour, 
and saying many things which ought not to be said. 
“I am oTcdibly informed,” says Steele, “ that be makes 
f profane lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the dishonour of Isaac Bickorstaff wuth great fami- 
liarity I think I need not say much to con- 

vince all the world that this Mr, Powell, for that is his 

name, is a pragmatical and vain person. But 

I would have Jiim to know tliat I can look beyond his 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of his art; 
and that it is only by these jyires that the eye of the 
spectator is cheated, and hindered from seeing tliat 
there is a thread in one of Punch’s chops, which draws 
it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said Powell, 
who stands behind and plays him, and makes him 
speak saucily of his betters.” In another place the 
‘ Taller ’ speaks out still more plainly, — ‘‘ Mr. Powell,” 
says the fictitious BickerstaiF, “ was so disin^nuous as 
to make one of his puppets (/ wish I knew which qf them 
ii was) declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac. 
Bickerstaff, a pretended esquire, had written a scurril- 
ous piece to tne dishonour of that rank of men. , * • « 

I do therefore solemnly declare, notwithstanding that 
I am a great lover of art and ingenuity, that if I hear 
he opens any of his people's mouths against me, I shall 
not fail to write a critique upon hts whole perform* ' 
ance; for I must confess, that I have uatMtally so 
strong a desire df praise^ that 1 caunoi. bear reproach, 
tlmigli from a pie<^ of timber. As for Punch,, who 
takes all opportunity of bespattering me, 1 know very 
well bis origin, and have been assured by the joiner 
who put him t<^tber that he^was in dispute witli 
himself whether he should turn him into several pegs 
and utensils, or make him the man he is. The same 
person confessed to md tfaat be had once actually laid 
askte his head^.for a.nut-crkcher. As for his scolding 
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wife, however sIk? may value herself at present, it ii 
very well known tlmt she is but a pietje of crato-tr«o. 
This artifitTcr further wbispejcil in my ear* that' all his 
courtiers and nobles were taken out of a qdickset 
litHlge not far from Islington 5 and that Dr. Faustus 
Itimself, who is now so great a eonjurerr is supposed to 
have learned his whole art from an old woman in that 
neighbourhood! whom be long served in the %ureof 
a broomstick/* 

This Powell the puppet^howmaii! and his drama of 
* Dr. Faustus/ which is said to liave been performed 
to crowdeiFhouscs throughout two soason^to the utter 
neglect of good plays and living players, did not escape 
the keen jneture-aatiro of Hogarth. In one of«hts 
plates a great crowd is seen rushing fnto a doorw ay, 
over which Punch or a harlequin is pointing to the in- 
sciiption, ‘'Dr. ^^ustus is here;** behind the crowd a 
woman is wheeling a barrow and crying about as w^te 
paper the works of Shakspere, tica Jonson, Otway. 
Dryden, Coi>greve» &c., with which the said wheel- 
barrow is iilTed. In ibis picture ^ Powell and hia 
puppets appear as rivals to that famous conjuror, 
mountebank, and slcight-of-]la1^]d man, Fame hr Fawkes, 
who has taken post on the opposite 'wide of the way, 
and is also drawing a crbw^d«to see his perforuianccs; 
but it should sdem that these t#Qi,great luminaries 
smueimie^ shined in conjunction, and^hat the con- 
.]ui*(‘r and the puppet-showman w'ero occasionally close 
allies. In an adx crtisenfent and puff which has scarcely 
been surpassed even in the puffing age we live in, it 
is said Whereas I he town hath oecn lately alarmed, 
lluit llic famous Fawkes was roWml and murdeml^ re- 
turning from performing at {\\(} Dh:hm of Bucking- 
hmiCs liottsc at CkcUea; which lepori being laist'd and 
]n inted by a person tt) gain money to himself, and preju- 
dice t!ic above incntioncd Mr. Fawkes, wlioso unparal- 
leled pm formance ha^ gained him' so much ap])lausc 
from Ihegrcalest^^fquality, and must curious observers; 
we think, both in justice to the injured gcnileinan and 
for the satisfaction of his admirers, that canifol 
jdoasK our readers better than to acquoinl Ihcjin he is 
alive, and w ill not only perform his usual suiTrising 
ilextei ily of hand, posture-master, and musical clock, 
but, for the greater diversion of tlie quality and gentry, 
has agreed v^itli the famous Powell, of the Bath, for the 
acjason, who has the largest, richest, and most natural 
figures and finest inaciiincs in England, and whose 
former performances in Covent •Garden tvere so en- 
gaging to the town as tp gain the approbation of the 
best judges, to show his pui>j)ot plays along with Ijim, 
beginning at the Christmas holidays next, at the Old 
Tennis Court, V James’s Street, near the liaymarket.*’ 
At one time (^in the days of gdod Queen Anne) Powell, 
acting for himself and by himself, placed his show 
under die piazzas of Covent Garden, The ancient 
tiiidcr-sexton and pew-openor of St. Paul's Church, 
Covent Garden, complained to the * Spectator * that he 
fimnd his <^ngrcgation now take the warning of the 
fdiurch bell, which he had daily rung^or twenty years, 
for morning and evening prayer, as a summons to 
Powell’s puppet-show under the piazzas, instead of a 
summons to church. "I have,” says the poor beli- 
inan, “placed my son at the piazzas, to acriuaint the 
ladies that the bell rings for cliurch, and that it stands 
on the other side of the Garden, but they only laugh at 
the child. . I desire you would lay tlifii letter before all 
the world, that I may not be made such a tool for the 
futni e, and that Punchinello may choose bmirs Jess ca- 
nonicitl; As things aie now, Mr. Powell has a full 
congreg?atibn, while We iiave a very thin house ” 

Powell, as hSs been observed, was dti iAttovator *,• for 
while bis confemporary puppet-show managers per- 
formed die ‘ OW Creattott or^ the World * and ♦ Noah a 
* < l40udcm/ Edited by Charles Knlglit. 
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Flood,* after the fashion of the ancient myslerios and| 
moralities, Powell introduced a pig to dance nniimioti 
with Punch.* ^ Whittington and his Cat/ as played hy 
Powoirs puppets, rivalled the pojmlnrity of Ujo opeiu.. 
of ‘ Rinaldo and Armida,* as playr'd and sung by nesii 
and blood Italians in the Hayniarket-f Powell was 
dAformed and a <!rtpplc, bat he made hay while the 
sun shone, and grew rich by exliiLitina; his puppet* 
shows that taste n^sed away. His friehd, and 
some tiia^/i^djutpr^ Fawkes, the conjurer, also 
made a fortune. Our coni urns and show men 
arc not SO jorfunate and so worldly wise iiow-a-clays ; 
but other exhibitors, and impostors of a much less in- 
nocent and infinitely less amusing kind, still grow rich 
upon^the bad taste and credulity of the times. After 
a reign longer than that of most sovereigns, pimeh 
was Compelled to abdicate the realms of Covent Gar- 
den and^St. James’s, and all the puppets wore fain to 
ictreat 10 obscurer regions. TJie growmup people 
quality had renounced their allegiance, and after 
this revolution the jmppet-shoiv (however big the 
figures might be) was considered as an amusement fit 
"or none but children and poor people. It, however, 
00k a long time lo put down the puppet theatrea^to- 
^c^her. In the early imrt of the prosent century there 
was a theatre of the kind in the vicinily of Fleet Street, J 
and another in some street or lane in the heart of the 
•ity. Wc well remember seeing * Romeo and Juliet ’ 
ilayeil at oiu? of these houses, to the onident delight of 
an audience which certainly did not consist entirely of 
diildren. But now the only remnant of these gloiies 
s to be found in the Punch of the streets, and the little 
piippms that dance in the streets upon a board, or that 
.'xhiwt their pleasant antics in the booth of some 
:ountry lair. Partridge’s friend, the puppet-showman, 
who w'as all for the grand and serious, boasird that ho 
uad thrown out Punch and his wdfe Joan, and all such 
die trumpery, together with “a great deal of low 
tuff that did very well to make folks laugh, but was 
lever calculated to improve the morals of young 
leople, which (he continued) certainly ought to be 
irinci pally aimed at in every puppet-slmw.” “ I would 
)y no means degitide the ingeniuty of your profession,*’ 
rnswered Jones, “ but I should have been glad to have 
^ceu my old acquaintance. Master Puncli, for all that ; 
and solar from improving, I think that by leaving out 
him and his merry wife Joan you have spoiled your 
puppet-show.” But Master Punch and Mistress Joan. 
jv Judy, could not be left out long : the sympathies of 
he world were with tliem, and so they were brought 
7ack, and made to survive all the fine lords, kings, 
xaisors, queens, em])resse8, heroes, and patriarchs that 
^ver figured in the puppet-show; and, indeed, (the 
Jancing-dolls being so insignificant), Punch may now 
jc considered not only as the only genuine repiesenta- 
Jvc tvhicli remains of our old stage, but also as the 
only living representative of Ihe juippet world. The 
“jasc is somewhat different in Italy, for there fantoccini 
Jieatres remain, and otiier dramas are played in the 
streets besides that of Punch arAl Judy ; yet, even there, 
Punch indisputably takes the foremost rank; ^nay, it 
has been considered that he has a whole kingdom 
' Naples, the only kingdom in the Peninsula; as the 
feonibardo-Vcnetian kingdom of the Emperor of 
Austria is but a fiction— in allegiance to bun. But 
IHincb, under the vaiious phases of his existence, in 
Italy and in the other parts of the wide world, in most 
of Aich he is found under some alias or oilier, is so 
i^rand a subject, that we must Wave the discussion of it 
for another paper. m 

‘Si>ectat<?r.' f id. \ 

J lu the days of Beh Joirtou, the place where the Fantoccua 
ivi-re exhibited daily was by Fleet llud^^c. 
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RED SNOW AND RAIN. 

litlbc course of Captain Parry's Arctic Expedition it 
was a matter of curiosity and surprise with him and 
bis party to find that neatly all the ice over which thdy 
passed yielded, by heavy pressure, a light roBe;colourea 
tint. This was Imghter in some plates than in others, 
and the depth to which the colour extended in the 
snow, was aw various ; but &e fact itself waS matter 
of every-day observation. The loaded sledges in pass- 
ing over the hardened snow produced this tii^e upon it ; 
and tbougii this was at first attributed to the colouring 
matl^r^ being pressed out of the birch of which they 
weH made, yet when the runners of the boats and 
even their own footmarks presented, a similar appear- 
ance, the observers were obligedio seek for oilier means 
of accounting for the phenomenon. But on bottling 
some of the red snow, and examining it closely with 
a microscope, they were unable to discover anything 
which could give it this unnatural colour. 

The appearance of rose-coloured snow was remarked 
by Captain Ross on many occasions. In Baffin’s Bay 
lie found whole mountains reddened by it, to the cx- 
tetil^of six miles in length and six hundred feet in 
height. This snow was examined, and was found Ho 
contain what appeared to be a living vegetable or- 
ganization. The most plausible eiipposition as to the 
origin of these minute vegetables was, that they were 
foreign bodies idhfted through the air from some dis- 
tant spot, and accumulated into masses by the melting 
of the snow on which they had been deposited. They 
were considered as belonging to the class of cryptoga- 
mic plants, and as farming the species naiiifd by 
Agardh P^'otocoeem nivalis, ^ 

The later researches of naturalists, and especially of 
Mr. R. J. Shuttleworth, have, however, established 
the fact that the greater part of the snow thus tinged 
with red is filled with vast numbers of animals of 
exceeding minuteness, but endowed with swift motion, 
and distinguished by varying depths of colour. Some 
patches of coloured snow collected on the GrimseJ, in 
those plaices where the snow never entirely melts, were 
taken for the examination which supplied this extra- 
ordinary fact. The colouring matter was contain(?d in 
the intervals of the coarse granular arrangement com- 
mon in old snow, and thus gave a veined appearance 
to the surface. The coloured spots extendea several 
inche^ sometimes a foot, beneath the surface. Occa- 
sionally the colour was much brighter at a few inches 
depth than at the top. Wherever rocks or stones had 
occasioned little wells in the snow, the colouring was 
conspicuous, and extended the whole depth ; bst in 
general it penctra.tcd to a very trifling extent. 

When placed in vessels of earthenware, the snow 
gradually melted, and the colouring matter was de- 
posited on the sides and bottom of the vessels in tlic 
form of a deep red powder. On being placed under a 
powerful microscope, this powder proved to be a collec- 
tion of organized bodies of difierent forms and natures, 
some of which were vegetables, but a mdeh larger pro- 
portion animals. Many of them were of a bright red 
approaching to blood-colour; some wore crimson; 
others of a very deep brow n, or of an Opaque red. There 
were also Other bodies, either colourless or greyish, thO 
greater portion of which were evidently of vegetable 
origm. Those which mainly contributed to give the 
coloured tinge to the snow were smaU infusory ani- 
mals of a reddish brqwn hue, and of m oval form. 
They were in ^;real numbers, and nearly opaque ; their 
movements were-peWonued with astonishing rapidity, 
and were, chiefly horizontal ; but there were some 
among fhmB bodies were observed to be pear- 
sbapeatather tliin pva3, and these often stopped in the 
mmdld of thesr ^odrse, and turned rapidly round on 


their pointed extremities without changing iheh placcs. 
The only traces of oiganizafion observable in these 
creatures were one or two reddish and nearly trans- 
parent spots, occurring either in the centre or at one 
of the extremities. These were supposed to be the 
stomachs of the animals. 

Others of the infusoria were much lai'ger than the 
above, brighter in colour, and to/a considerable de- 
gree transparent. They were round or oval itTsbape, 
and were surrounded with a margin or colourless 
membrane. There was no trace of internal organiza- 
tion in these animals, and they were perfectly motion- 
less. ^Somo very minute bodies were also found tinder 
the \nicroscope*of a beautiful blood-red colour, though 
somewhat transparent. These appeared to have a 
small cleft or very narrow opening at one of their 
edges. Their movement was in aircles, ami they 
turned upon their axes at the same time. There Were 
others of a deeper colour in the centre, but surrounded 
with a colourless iTiembrane. There was«a transparent 
opening in the mass, at one determinate point towards 
the edge, haying the shape of a liaIf>moon, and com- 
municating with the membranous border. These wen* 
also motionless bodies, and it could not be determined 
with certainty to w|jpch genus to refej* them. 

Thus in Alpine and in Arctic regions, where the 
temperature might be supposed to be inimical to animal 
life, there exists, among fields^of perpetual snow, an 
infinite number of microscopic beings, constituting, as 
it were, a new world of discovery, only to be explored 
by means of the highest powers of our scientific instru- 
ments, and even Alien so imperfectly that we must 
wait for the progress of improvement to perfect thc5‘<^ 
ere wc can hope for anything beyond the most sujier- 
ficial acquaintance witli the inhabitants of that snowy 
teifitory. 

To the existence of these red aniryalcula may also 
be chiefly attributed the several phenomena wliich 
haye caused, at difi'erent periods, so much terror to 
superstitious and ignorant persons, namely, the rod- 
coloured rain and dew, and the pools of red water, 
which have been^ repeatedly witnessed. Swanirncr- 
dain’s description of the latter appearance has already 
been given in our account of Preternatural Rains (No. 
70G); but there are others equally worthy notice, to 
which wc may briefly allude. U appears that, more 
than a centivw ago, ai,Ccrman named Weber, and also 
a French philosopher, witnessed the appearances al- 
luded to, and both accounted* for them in the same 
max^ncr. Jliey gave a microscopic as well as a chemical 
examination to the subject, and found«that the san- 
guine hue resulted from*the presence in the water of 
innumerable aniinalculm not visible to the naked eye. 
Their investigation# were thus confirmatory of what 
had been already slated by Linnscus and olner philo- 
sophers, namely, that red infusoria wore capable of 
giving that colour to water, which had been popularly 
5up))Qsed to forb«i4e great calamities. Otfler descrip- 
tions of aTUTnal(*.ula have also produced an extraor- 
dinary striped appearance in water. In 1820 Scoresby 
observed the waters of the Greenland sea to be striped 
alternately with green and blue, whitdi colours were 
produced by myriads of small animals. In 1BI5 the 
waters of a lake in the south of Prussia were suddenly 
covered with rodr violet, and grasskgreen spdCs, about 
the end of harvest, pie neighbouring population were 
filled with siipei'stitiouB dread; nor was iheir terror 
abated when, in winter, the ice exhibited a similar 
appearance, being distinctly jotted on the surface, 
while it remained colourless beneath. The chemist 
Klaproth fortunately liappened to be then engaged in 
active researches in the nei^bqurhood, awl he under- 
took to ascertain the cbemicar ingredients of the colours. 
In this case they were found to arise from an albumin 
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ouB vegetable matter very Bimilar to indigo, and which 
the ctieniiat tUtpposed to be^roduced by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetables in harvest. The transition in colour 
from green to violet and red, he explained by the 
absorption of mm-e or leas oxygen. 

More tlian tivo centuries ago, pbpular alarm was 
greatly excited in the neiglibourhood of the city of 
Aix, by the fact that large blood-coloured drops were 
seen on the walls of the churches and houses, noth in 
the city itself and in the hamletB and towns for some 
miles around. The lower orders, in their terror fend 
inability to account for this strange appear^ce, tiok 
up the notion that it was caused by demons or wit^c^ 
engaged in shedding the blood of innocent babes. The 
philosophers, on the other hand, tried to satisfy them- 
selves with the belief that the rain came from vapours 
drawn up from rod-coloured earth. But this was 
found to be untenable, on recollecting that evaporated 
fluids do not retain their former hues ; for example, 
the distillation fsom red roses is a coloufless water. 
The phenomenon was at last accounted Tor by M. 
Peiresc, whether truly or not perhaps admits of doubt. 
He had found, some months before, a chrysalis of a 
remarkable size and form, which he had confined in a 
box. Hearing one^day a buzz wit^fin the box, he 
opened it, and discovered a beautiful btittcffly, which 
ininKMiiatoly flw away, leaving at the bottom of the 
box a red drop the size of a shilling. It immediately 
occurred to him that the drops found on the walls of 
the city might have been caused by the change of 
great numbers of these insects from the chrysalis to 
th(» buttorfly state. And he was the more disposed to 
believe tliis, because at that very time multitudes of 
the same description of butterfly were seen fluttering 
iu tlie air. In company with some friends he made a 
more particular examination of the spots W'bich were 
still visible on the houses, &c., and he found that they 
were more frequent in liollows, and on sloping sur- 
faces, than on those which were fully exposed to the 
sky. This seems to favour his mode of explanation ; 
but if the colour in this one case may be attributed 
to the changes of the butterfly, there ajjc very many 
others in winch no such explanation can be given, and 
wJiero the only plausible explanation of the phenome- 
non is found in the fact, that the atmosphere at certain 
])enods, and in certain parts of the world, is loaded 
with minute beings capable of giving a pereeplible 
tinge to the rain, by which they are swept to the earth, 
and also of colouring, to a gi^ater or less degree ,*such 
stagnant pools of water as may exist in the places where 
they fall. • 

ATMOSPHERIC RAILW^^S. 

[CoiiclndAd fram p. 110.] 

The most important point in which the atmospheric 
railway of Messrs. Clegg and Sainuda differs from pre- 
vious contrivances of the like character is the construc- 
tion of the valve, which, even when the speed of the 
piston and train is increased to flf^ or sixty miles per 
hour (a speed frequently attained in experiments upon 
the Dalkcy line), performs its olffice with surprising 
efficiency. The subjoined diagrams, witliout pretend- 
ing to give minute details, will show the nature of Ihis 
contrivance : iPig, 1 representing a crosa-seclioii of the 
atmospheric tube with the valve closed, and Fig, 2 
>\ ilh the valve open for the passage of the connecting- 
bar between the pistott and the external carriage* The 
tube, which is formed of gast-iron, in convenient 
icngtiis, and flanged together, is laid in the middle of 
the railway track, and firmly secured to sleepers im- 
bedded in the road. Its diameter may be diiSkent on 
different lines, or (with a change* of piston) on diffhrcnl 
pares of the same line, so as to acconimodatc the power 
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to the resistance to he overcome ; but on the Dalkey 
line, which rises seventy-one feet in a distance of a 
mile aq,d three-quarters, a tube of about fifteen inches 
is used. Along the side of the tube is the edii- 
Unuous slit or opening, at o, Fig, l, and a little i)U 
mther side of it are Uie vertical ribs or cheeks 6 and c; 



cast with the tube, the space between which forms a 
trough wherein the valve may lie secure from iqjury 
The valve itself consists of a piece of strong leatliejr, 
firmly enclosed between two pieces of iron, the uiidrT- 
most«f which exactly fits the slit in the pipe, and has 
its lower surface concave, so that when it is shut down, 
as in Fig. 1, the internal circumference of the tube is 
erfect and unbroken, while the uppermost is flat, and 
reader than the slit^ so that it ])revetU8 tHe valve being 
forced into the tube by the superincumbent pressure 
of the atmosphere. The leather is, on the side marked 
6, considerably wider than the upper plate, and Its 
projecting edge is attached to the flat floor of the 
valve-trouglj^ at the base of the cheek d, so as fo form 
a continuous hinge. The more perfectly to prevent 
the ingress of air, the opposite or opening edge of the 
valve is, when closed as in Fig, 1, hermetically sealed 
with a composition of wax and tallow, w^hich fills the 
small groove or apace left between it and the cheek c, 
^nd is indicated by a dark mark in the cut. To pro- 
t^rt the valve more thoroughly the trough is closed in 
w’ith a sheet-iron cover d, formed in lengths of about 
five feet, with lap-joints, hinged with leather to the 
top of the cheek If, and shutting down closely upon tlie 
top of the cheek c. The interior of the tube is com- 
pletely lined with a soft composition, which fills up all 
little irregularities, and renders the passage perfectly 
smooth and even ; and the piston is surrounded by 
leather collars in such a way as to be perfectly air- 
tight, and yet to move with very little friction. It ia 
attached to the fore end of a rod which is seen in sec- 
tion at/ (Fig> 2), and which carries rollers so fixed as 
to lift’ up and open the valve immediately after the 
piston has p^sed, thus bringing it into the position in- 
dicated in Ftg. 2, which allows room for the passage 
of the connecting-bar e, by which the piston is united 
to the foremost carriage of the train ; the iron cover d 
being previously raised and held open by a coulter and 
a series of wheels or friction -rollers attached to the 
carriage. After the connecting-bar lias passed, a roller, 
attached to the carriage presses the valve down into its 
seat, while a heater gliding along the mass of composi- 
tion at its opening cage melts it, and thereby seals tiie 
joint afresh. The cover d is then allowed to fall into 
its place, and all is ready for the passage of another 
train so»soon as the piston shall have quitted the pipe 
80 as to allow of its being exhausted afresh. The end 
of the tube behind the train is left owen to admit the 
air by which the piston is to be impeiletl ; but the end 
in advance of the train is closed, and the ai?is pumped 
out from tlie tube by a branch pipe near it, leading to 
the air-pumps, which may be worked either by a 
steain-engine or by any other prime mover of sufficient 
power. It is proposed, in an extended line of railway^ 
to place engines at intervals of two or three miles, and 
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to htmk or interrapt the cOntinmty af tlie atmosplieric 
tube at the priacipal atationti, bo as to eilow ot‘ the 
use of switebes, turn-tablcB, and the other ordinary 
arrangements of a railway station. ^ 

While the opinions of leading engineers continue at 
variance as to the merits of this mode of working; a 
railway, it^jnay be well to say very Utile of its proposed 
advantages borne of thc8e4t claims in cominoii Hith 
every other mode of workiM by statiop^ instead of 
locomotive engines of whi^ the priaci|m arc— llie 
faciUttes which it afl^ds for asccndinfi; steep gradients 
and consequently for constructing railways at less cost 
tlian where heavy cuttings and embankments are ne- 
cessary in order to procure easy slopes for Uie locomo* 
live; the saving in the wear and tear, and^coiise* 
qucntly in the necessary strength and cost of the 
railway itself, In conseq^uonce of not having to convey 
the moving power witn the train; and Ufe security 
against collision, owing to the impossibility of nioving 
two trains on the same stage or engine-length of rail- 
way at tin; same time. In like manner also some of 
the objections raised to this apply to every other inode 
of using stationary ciigincs : such are the necessity of 
providing and constantly maintaining a power* suf- 
ficient to conduct the largest amount of traffic which 
can ever be conveyed, ivhich Would remder it as costly, 
as regards some large items of expense, to maintain a 
railway for the passage of four or live trains per diem 
as one ufioii which trains arc constantly succeeding 
each other; and tlic liability of derangement to Ihe 
whole system in consequence of the failure of a single 
point in iu These are the principal grounds of ob- 
jection to \Yhat has been termed the inJiexibJlXty of the 
system, or, in other words, the comparative want of 
power to modify the mode of working according to the 
(Inctuations of a variable traffic or the exigences arising 
from accident. In drawing a conipai'ison between 
atmospheric and rope traction there is less difficulty, 
for while in many points the merits and demerits of^' 
llin two are identical, the vacuum in the one supplying 
the place of the rope in the oilier, it cannot be que#^ 
tioru'd that the train of an atmospheric railway is by 
far the most secure from accident, especially upon 
curves, it being as it w'cre tied down to the track by 
the piston travelling within the tube ; and also that, 
the difficulty of producing a valve which shall open 
with sufficient facility and close with sufficient exact- 
ness being once overcome, which it appears to be most 
perfectly, the friction and waste of power must be very 
much less in the atmospheric system than where a 
heavy rope and a long series of pulleys have to be put 
and kept in rapid motion; to say nothing of the 
chances of accident by the breaking of the rope, to 
which there is uo equal risk as a parallel objection to 
the atinospboric system. Its safely is indeed one of 
the OTcat advantages claimed for tins mode of working 
a railway, as the worst which could happen irt conse- 
quence of the failure of the apparatus would be the 
stopping of the train. In case it i^hould be necessary 
to stop in the middle of the tube, so as lo avoid co]li.slon 
w'Uh an obstacle on the road, the breaks will generally 
be found sufficient for the purpose, as there is not the 
immense momentum of the heavy locomotive tp over- 
come ; hut it is proposed, if ncedlul, lo introduce a 
safety valve in the piston, or an arrangemeutfor ad- 
mitting air in front of it, in case of cmergoncy. It is 
pro] 708 ^ geaera^y ,to lay out atmospheric railways so 
nearly on the natural siirface of the ground as to take 
adv^ntage'^f many slopes of sufficient steepness for 
wbrltkig . by gravity alone ; but while this has been 
much upon by some advocates of the system 

as an adiritlil^lge, it appears lobe too little remembered 
that the advautugc iu one direction must ia- 

eyitalily proriuee a corresponding disadvantage in 
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traversing the line iu the opposite direction. Even 
some of those whoBtiU question the economical appli- 
cation of the atmuspfoerie in lieu of the locomotive 
system, consider it w'eH adapted for use upon such in- 
clined planes as have hitherto been worked by rojics or 
by assistant engine's. 

CHAUCER’S 
CANTEIinURY TALES. 

^ IV.'— 7*he Kniout's Tai.e— cowcft/«fcef. 

t 

Tara to their covenant, Palamon and Arcilc appear at 
Athens at the appointed time, each with his hundred 
knights, all well armed for the qmtest And surely 
since the world began never was there so uoble a 
company. Every lover of chivalry and of fame hatli 
prayed thatiie might be one of the ilUistrious players 
m tliat gldrious game, and hapjiy was lie who was 
chosen. 

Of the knights with Palamon, some were armed 
in a Ijaubcrk, breast-plate, and short cassock ; some 
have a pair of «*arge‘' plates round their bodies, and 
some havu a Persian shield. Again, some will be 
well armed about their legs, and have an axe ; soJiie 
will have ft macc of steel. In short, they were armed 
each after his own iuclluation. Among those who 
came with Palaiuou might be seen — 

Licurge biinsfttr, the grcaf« King of TIjrace: 

Black waif hi» beard, and maiily was Lis face ; 

The circloa of his eyen in his head 
They glowedeii betwixcMi yellow and red, 

And like a giiHou looked he about, 

With combed haites on bis browes sfowt ; 

His liinb^<4 great, his brawnes hard and atn/iig, 

His sliouldors broad, his urnios rSnnd and long ; 

And as the guise was in his countrec, 

Full high upon a car of gold stood he, 

With four© white bullcs in the trace, 

Instead of coat-annuur on his harness, 

With liuKcs yellow, and bright as any gold. 

He had a beare's skin, coal-black for old. 

Mis longc hair was comb'd behind ins back, 

• As any raven’s feather it shone for idack, 

A wreath of gold, arm -great,’*' of liiigii wt'iglit, 

TJ^pon his h^ad sate full uf Bfoncs bright, 

Of tine rubies aud of diamonds. 

About his car there ranUwenty or more great white 
dogs, accustomed to hunt tlie lion or the bear, who 
w'crc now fast muzzled, and had coUars of gold about 
their necks. 

With Arcittucamc the great Emolrius* king of India, 
who sat upon W steed, and — 
trapped in steel, 

Covered with cloth of gold diSipred Wfdc, 

Come riding like the god of Armos, Mars ; 

His coat armofir was of a cloth of Tara, f 
Couched]; with i^arles whitf, and round, aud great ; 

HU saddle avos of burnt gold new ybeat ; 

A mantle hung upon his shoulders,— 

Bret fill ( of rubies red as fu*e sparkling ; 

His ciispe hair like ringes was yrim, 

And tljat was yellow, aud glittered u tlie sun ; 

His nose was h'igt,, his eycn bright ci trine, (| 

His lip).)^ round, Ins colour was ^ngutue. 

* a * ' * ; 

And as a Hon he his looking cast ; 

His age appeared to be about five and twenty years ; 

* Great or thick as a man’s 'arm. - f A kiatl of silk. 

* J Laid lyr^trimmcdi as weihould now say,; powdered wiik 
pcails. • 

0 Brimful. H Pale yellow, or citron colour. 
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HU WAS 1^11 Wgunn^ for to gprincTi 
HU voice uroa of a trtirojfm thundering $ 

Upon liU Itead he trear'd of laurehgroeti 
A gariaud freiU and Iqety for to seen ; 

< Upon bis hand he bore for his deduit^ 

An eagle tame^ us any lily irhite : 

A hundred lordes had he witli him tUre, 

All arinddy save their heads, in all their gear, 

Fi^ rich^ly in all^ manner thingiSs ; 

For triistetb well tlnat carl^ duhls, hinges, 

Were gathered in this noble compaity, 

For love, and for increase jof chivalr}'. 

About tills king there ran on i^ery jiart * 

Full many a tame lidti and lebpart.f ^ 

And in ibis manner came all Uie lords to Athens, on 
Sunday» in the early part of the day, and there alighted ; 
Theseus lodging them each according to his degree, 
and feasting them afll in great honour. 

.Atifight, or before daybreak of the next morning, 
Palamon sprung up, on hearing the lark sing, and 
went to the temple of Venus, where lieicnelt, and with 
sad heart prayed to the goddess— 

Thou glailder of tlie Mount of Cilboron I 

have pity on me, for the love, thou felt for Adonis, 
t do not desire on Hie morrow the vtriq glory of con- 
quest, but the possession of Emily. Fifid thou in 
what manner this may be accomplished, and I will 
worship thy temple ever more ; wheresoe\^er I go I 
will do sacrifice on thy altar. And if ye will not do so, 
my lady sweet. I pray you then that Arcitc may drive 
his spear through my heart to-morrow. 

Palamon then made his sacrifices, ^nd waited the 
issue. After some delay, the statue of Venus shook, 
and made a sign, signifying, as he thought, that his 
prayer was accepted ; so witll glad heart he went home.* 

Soon after Palamon went to the temple of Venus— 
Up rose the up rose Emily, 

and went with her maidens to the temple of Diana, 
and performed all the accustomed rites. On the altar 
she began to prepare two fires, and when they were 
kindled, she thus prayed— Oh, chaste goddess of the 
green w^oods, goddess of maidens, that for many a year 
hast known my heart, and what I desire, now help me ! 
Send ])cace and love betwixt Palamon and Arcite, 
'Furn their desires away from me. Quench all their 
busy torments. Or if my destiny be shaped, that 1 
must needs have one of them, send me him that most 
. desircih me. * ^ ^ 

The fires burnt clear on the altar while Emily thus 
spoke* hut suddeiijiy one of them was quenched, and 
llion revived again ; and afterwards the other was also 
mienched, and quite died out, making a noise as 
though the brands w^ere wet, and Hie end of the 
hrands issued what appeared to be bloody drops. 
Emily in a frenzy of alarm began to cry out, when 
Diana appewed, how in hand, and said— Daughter, 
cease thy grief. Tbou shalt be wedded unto one of 
those tliattfiave so much care and woe on thy account, 
but which 1 may not tell. Farewell, I may no longer 
dwell here. As th€| ^ddess diBappeared the arrows in 
her quiver rang and mattered | Emily; much astonished, 
said— What menneth this? alas I Diana, I put myself 
into thy prutcction. 

The hour Of Mars now followipg, Arcile wont into 
his temple ; atjd thua addressed the fierce divinity : 
—Oh, strong god, that in every kingdoin and country 
liolds th6 bndlo of war in thine band, have pity upon 
ray sorrow, for the sake of tlte pain thou thyself felt 
when thou wooedst Vefius. i am young, and ignorant, 

. and su^r more for love than ever did any other living 
creature. She for whom I endure all this woe, carctn 
not Whether I sink or float, and I know well that by 
• pleasure, f Leopard, 


magazine. 

my strength in these lists can I alone win her ; and I 
know that strength availcth not without Ihy aid. Then 
help me, lord ; give the victory to-morrow, and ever- 
more 1 will catm an eternal fire to burn before tliec. 
I wifi also bind "iiiyaelf to this vow — my beard and my 
long hair, that have never yet known the razor or the 
shears, I will out off and give to thee, and u^ilc 1 live 
be Ihy true servant. Naiv, lord, have pity on nic. 
Give me tho vktory. I anA: no more. 

As be ceased the doors and the rings that hung on 
them clattered loudly, and Arcite was somewhat 
alarmed. But the fires then began to burn so brigliily 
that all the temple was illuminated ; and the ground 
gave forth a sweet smell. Arcite threw more incense 
into tbd fire, and at last the hauberk of the statue of 
Mars rang, and Arcite 

« heard a mnmuiing, 

Full ]o;v, atal dim, that saiile tliiis— Victory ! 

For tvhich be gave tu Mars honour and glory, 

and returned with joy and hope to his lodging. 

Great was the feast in Athens on the day of the 
combat. Incessant was the noise and clatlcring of 
horse and horsemen in the liostelrics. Rich and strange 
were* the armour and trappings of the lords as they 
rode upon their steeds lo the palace. Loud were the 
sounds of the pipes, trumpets, kettle-drums, and 
clarionets. The palace was full of people scattered in 
groups about, conversing on the battle, some leaning 
towards oiie party, some the other. 

Theseus^ow caused tlie herald to announce his will 
to the assembled people; who said — The lord thus 
modifics^his former purpose. No man on 4 )ain of 
death sliall^takc arrows or dart or pole-axe or short 
pointed dagger into the lists, and no man shall ride 
more than one course with a aharp-headed spear. 
And whoever shall be overtbrowm shall not bo slain, 
but be taken by force to a stake at the side, where lie 
is to remain. And if the chief on either side bo thus 
taken, or be otherwise slain, no longer shall the tourney 
|gst. 

Up gone the triimpes and the melody, 

and to the lists ride all the court, Theseus having the 
knights one on each side of him. Then come the 
queen and Emily, and all the remainder of the coin- 
lany. When all were seated, Arcitc entered with his 
inndred companions, displaying a red banner, through 
the gateway of Mars. At the same moment Palamon 
and his hundred entered the lists from heuralh the 
gateway of Venus, displaying a while banner. The 
gates wore then shut, the lieralds ceased lo ride up and 
down, anti the loud cry arose — 

Do now yoiu devoir, younge Knight, bs ]>roud ! 

The spear goeth into the rest, the sharp snear info 
the side; there shafts are shivered upon thicK alji(dds, 
here the point is felt gliding into the very heart; 
spears spring high into the «iir, briglit sivords are 
drawn out; lielinets arc hewn, blood streams forth, 
bones are broken by the w'eighty nuiccs ; now 

Stnmblen steedes strong, and down goeth all, 

and now the knight rolleth under foot, still striking 
at hia/f)c with his truncheon ; but in \ain, he is taken 
and brought to the stake, where he must abide, as one 
dereat<Hl. 

Often during the day have Palamon and Arcite 
met, and unhorsed each other.. Is bo tiger 

in the vale of Galiphay that has lost her whelp, so 
cruel in the heart as Arcite ; no lion in BUmarie that 
is hunted, or who is mad for hunger, so thirsteth for 
blood as Palamon. At last, after a mighty struggle 
with a host of combatants, Palamon was fon*ed to the 
stake, amid the shouts of tlu» people, the loud min- 
strelsy of the trumpetersl and the voices of the heralds. 
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A»:ite. then taking off lti» b«}m, rod«;tbt^li the 
liaU to where Emily tnt ; i&e looked kt jbiat {(hiunittly. 
And was all fait, in eliter> a* kH/". 

But thou Pluto, at the requ^^i|iT 
moved by the eatreatiBB of 
start up i^denly out of 
hia horae.atai^OK uaide, 11 _ ^ 
on kfai head on ifij ground, 1 
,. Tbat.ia dw place he lay aif1iit‘?iii!f^dea|j|S a . 

Hti breait to«buritea with ' 

At Uftck. be lay as aiiy coal «ir^«row« . . • ■ , 

; ^ . So wat tilt blood yrunocii in.lui;|^#a ' . ' ^ : 

iwaa borne to the palace of TUreseuai onit carefolly 
tenied. But nothing could heal hia huSrta ; 

Natiire hath now no domipat'ion. 

And certainly where Nature wiir not ^^orche/" 

Fare\Vell phytic ; gfo bear the matt tq,#littroh. , ^ ' 

ArtjUe then sent for Emily, and aUlbr dw<^lli% upon 
liU true love for her, and hia ’v^itb i^ainon for 
her sake, aaid, ■ ' 

Know I iHitie 

So worthy, to bt loved as l^tSa^&on, ^ 

That serv^ you, and wdU dd all his life j 
And if that er^ ye sliall Im a* wife. 

Forget not:]^alamon, the gentle man. 

Hia apeech here began to ceaaoir— 

Busked his eyen two, and' faird his breath*^ 

Mostjhonourahlc were tlie burial riles and ^remnnies 
prapated hy Theseus. The funeral pile ivas erected in 
grove \Vhere the lovers had privately laiet and 
com wed, and where the lists had beers afterwards 
formeida But bow the pile was raised; to a great height, 
rard.wW tho natnes.of the trees of every kind Uiat 
wore^sedf or how they were felled, bh^l not ho told 
by ine ; , 

N« how;!^ Boddds rannen up and down 
Disherit^.of dioh iuibitatiduu; 

,, . Tn which wouuedcnf in rest and peacj^, ^ 

Nymphds, Fatuihs, and HattladriiuiSs ; 

Ne how tjhe.beastes and tU« birdSs all 
F)^4dWtibr feare, whoti the wood *gan fall ; 

, Ne luiw die ground aghast was of the light, 

, That w^ not wont to see the sunno bright ; 

Ne ho^'!ithe fire was conchdd first with stre4 
Atid with driS stickSs cloven a-three, 

Aiid then with greens wood and epicery, 

And then with cloth of golcb and with pi«rrii6,§ 

And garlands Imaging with full many a fiower, 

.. The myrrh, Ih’ iuc^use also with sweet oddur 5 
Ne how Aroita lay among all this^ 

' . Ne what, rich^ss about his l)ody is •, 
tr; ^ ■ Ne how that Bihily, as was the guise, 
j^itt the fire Of Aiueral service ; 

tjufo’ she.swoou^ when slie made the fire, 

Ne what she snalte, what was l)er desire : 
i Ns what jew^u^ men in the fir^ cast, 

Wbeii that die fire was great and bretite fast ; , 

Nehow some oii^t their shield mid sOthe their spear, 

Aliil of their veftimentis they war«,tt 
. And cuppes foil of If ine> Slid milk, and blooil, 

' Into the &e,'thal burnt «• it were wood ;f 
Ne how tibe OveiikSs with a kiigfi rout, 

Three timfii ridra all the fire aboof;, 

' Ution die left hand, With i loud sbouflug, . 

Ai^ thrtes with their spear^s clattering, %, 

' V" thrifii h<Q» the ladies *gan to ery| 

' 'i'lfobihf fiat ih^ was hom ' r . .... 

h(^ ilBrriteii burnt 10 aslm^ , . r 

but, Witty*' I^^iMconotfide my tale. - ' a 

After Ihad'^sed, there iifas a parNiidiieM#U fit 

* ' ^ t Were accustomed ; : 

■ ■'} > V , 4 iHeeious^seoiiea' . . ,, 

; \\ Worn, 5 Med. 


Athens, in vyhich among other jfoints, matters of alliance 
between certain countries were debated. Theseus sent 
for Palamon, who tlftt knowing the cause of his being sent 
^ ,^Ait ^ mourning. Theseus alec 

all were seated, the Duke 

^ : showing ibat all things arc 

lyinve, wiadotti to. make a virtue 

that it Wfiac^ mattei^ of deep congraiala- 
'^• Arcite wasf jto die prematurely,*’ that he 
the very (iower of his youth and repu- 


inod lie, this ft my full assent, 

. Wtfo all tiui nt^oe here of my parliament, 

^ T^aft'geufle your Owen knight, 

TNft eerveth you 'willi will, and heart, and might, 
AndiSWer hath dons, since ye first him knew, 

That ye shall of your grace upon fttm rui^ 

And ^ett.hiin for. husband and for lord. * 

Turning to patoon, Theseus said—- ^ 

1 ttoW],' there ueedeth little sermonitig, 

. To-hnSsken yoUr aWenten to this thitig ; 
Come.ne^pand mkt your lady by foe hand. 

The Ip vc^ were married .at last ; 

And Oo^.thfit all foie widi^ W01I4 hath wrought, 
Sant kim ihs love hath it dear ybought. 

For now is Palatnon in allc weal, 
tfiviii^ in bliss, in riches, and in lieal 
AimI Emily him loveih so tenderly, 

And he her scrvetl^ all so genlilly. 

Tliat never w^ foerf^ no worde foem between. 

♦ Health. 
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^ilA M«Mi lKtl*V» hto diaries 
tbegto 

«§Hmlsnd viddi jMd«jhMMW» dlteSc wd, I'hera Is 

no eut^ tmdU!w(ii« lo ^neatly 

mIii^ litAi iittf 
j«fil dtt«»»orUi«ai QMwsiUiW'i, 

Mttief*^ «utq)ont«d tiibi 

'iwMdt Mve siirttw&iiniit ^‘■ 
intrinity of ssmi*^ natlQn to ainsuho 

to tW toncrivMto of « viot mhw 

li^ikM alotototioii of titoo dud ditwiwtonaiM, yd 
^ (KMiotodf Al4toi tltoi^iiiiiA ipmiU\ m tbe 
founder /Of 'HH tiiMt was dear to idbtolt ia soigfiiy t}W 
atroogeetdroOf of tbedom> iiraneadonle&on tfaeiliiuuia 
of an of lua tranacendaot adsdOto vnd virtoe.'^ 

Tliia dai-liog of (Entoand (AJfrrd )iad a mtsoli ItoUer 
olarai to foe«ttde than tliat obacdre i^inM Hidgar 
jiif^Udg* who iftororarda bora U) waa oi the moat 
haoieat and iUuattfoaa lineage: hta^folhor Etheltrulf 
traced lua deacent froin the tnoat ancient and moat 
nmovned of tSaxon heroes, and liia mother Osharfta 
descended fiom renowned tlothic fwogeniton. He 
wto htott sf thenoyoi iqsDor of Vanaihma (now W<m- 
taj^) in Berkshire, in the year 849. Oi four legiti' 

B te aQai, AHredl wna the youngest; yet in 893. when 
ng BMMdwulf repaired to RouiOt partly aa a pilgum 
to that holy dity and partly to take counsel of the pope, 
and rattled AlA'ed wuh him, Leo IV.. who then wore 
the Uam or tnplo crown, eonaoorated the beqr as king. 
This ronferrii^ of royal inaugural honoura upon a child 
lu (be dfth year of lua age, and the youngeat of hia 
family, Cuut often been made matter oi w^i tfemeut. 


and moat etoUiaed city in Europe. Ilia father could 
aothayo foiltotOf deriving improvement ftom the visit, 
and from hia i^dcpce m varitma other cities in. Italy 
OAdj^ZraDfie, torimi both those countriea there uas 
then tonehiptoio oildlitoiipn than in England, apd 
udtot ttos kNHtoed^lto the nffeottouate fkUter could hai dly 
hwWnfoffod.of bni^ OomtanpiictMld At a later date to 

ThOAMlPtotBt^y Ii^ed of A%ed treatlofl'is apti- 
i^,for hj^i 4 g,|todj»a]^^ and books. 

He foanMwkto rehn berapoMe elder brothos, and before 


The foot ia. however, most distinctly 

ad h’ ' ■ 


both by 

Asser and by the iamous and authenUo old chronicle 
milled .the Sdxon <niranicle. But at this time the 
seven Statea which liad formed the Heptarchy were 
not thoroughly fused and amalgamated into tV our 
great and WMividablo kingdom of England ; and Ethcl- 
wulf, who allowed one of bta aona to reign in Wessex 
during his torn liic, may havo contemplated, as other 
Saxon •hvereigna did even at a later period, a re- 
Utvisioii ot the kingdom, and may bhve been eager 
to aecuto one of the crowns for Alfred, hia darling boy, 
and the fiiralt and moat promising ot his sona Moie> 
over, immeoae jhpportance was attached to a consecra- 
tion or inanigusakion at the handa of the pope (a pope- 
made king hohigihdd hp many degrees better than a 
kitm who hadtoiuy been anointed apd crowned by a 
biaSop), And as a joiwiKy frmn England to Rome was 
a rtowMoenmnee, and wm attended with mwsh|atigue, 
danger, trouWe and expense, Ethelwulf may naturally 
havOifolt anxious to pmeure for bis fovourito son an 
mUfaifonfrtogtoof suoh a, journey, while he waa ia the 
<SstaNlall’«hgr.'* ‘ It is also to be uqme in mind that the 

biSSm'm^^teven for nme oentorioa after 
time likAUfred it «to not annatuA to set naido elder 
|m order tto pliuto upon 4)to tfotme a youngs 
frtoWBsf whn Whs of A more pminwog dianoaitton or 
tofantepponadto etdoyrntme fovonr»wfifr tbejiatiQu. 
Ihittt ease tlw pona^e ohnaecratfoto mosiid ^ 
flohd to Alfred. Hia <ddw hrofotoA who atminwely 
snoMtfod aed deaoeaded tlw Ustowimh 1^ 
,Bdottlm'fovteaBt to hwa foyehair iMm and it hw 
u<’d>fwj fipw>|li t Iw name wyitora timt, even dttoingnMr 

« uftbemimdi, r f . , t 1 t, , f V< 

It ia net wwismiMm foneAlfred rBgMfoied.aldliMmh 
• hmithanhtohnifoWyoodieoui^ tbifo |lW|iAV«f» 
Ito wto. he deafoeddinm Info own otw^^ 

. .yaiifasto front fiiB«4ottmihA^ 

‘I «Ei<t.offo)^laii^fllM«^xi. ' 



kvienf j#ersdtoy»r 
tome to hli pim ttn% h 


him, and hr owes mure 
syrord. In the jcai 871, 


when Alfr^ wan fri jhn tWtoto-eecund year his age. 
Ethsfred. tpnlaat of his lungly Brothers, died of wounds 
reeved tn htUkt iTilh the MUtulh invaders, and tbr 
votoe of the AObMaend people fjnwdiatcly designated 
him aesttooefi^r to Utcormyn of auBpgUma. Alfred had 
already fought on many fields and had given pi oofs u( 
polpioul ahuAy and wisdom, bur it waa with relui tanre 
that he shut w hia honks apd took up the sceptrv. 
At this point his exoiUng and, wcU-mtorded adveutuies 
commence. „ j • 

For manytyenra the hero has to fight fur territory 
«nd for life against the formidable Danes, who, having 
conqueiod % largo pwtion of the ktogdom m the 
time ot hia brothers and predeoesaois, continued to 
receive every spring and aummer fresh iorees liutn 
the Baltic. He has scarcely been a month upon the 
throne ere he dghts the gieat battle of W'lltoii. In 
tbo next year be fits out a small fieet of ships, a 
species of iotce which the Saxons bad eutnely ueg- 
lected, and fiwma the mMhryo of the naval glory ot 
England. And, more than any single man ui pi ince, 
Allred is entitled to the qgme o{ the katliir oi the 
English Navy. Hisonomich howevci,are too niunei- 
bus to be rasMted, sod too isUhless and ci iicl to be 
trusted ; and afiei figbUito many battles, he is obliged 
toretiie to an ililaad island ^caued AUiclney, or tlic 
Ifrinco’s Idand* near the conflnonoe ot lue iivers 
Thone and Parrot. It is Aaaer who tells the story that 
is known to all of tis, and nndeaiod to usall by our ear- 
liest rooollectiona, lb onnof bia oxcunidtiB trom Athcl- 
ney Alited takes. refuge ui the cabin ot a swinelieid, 
and tarrito there totno bmc. On a nertain day it hap- 

E ens that the wife of the Bwain ptepares to bake hei 
mdaa, or }oave%.of broad- AJfrod ebauces at the time 
to be luting ne«r foe ]toarth,bittt he » busied in think- 
ing ot war uid in mfoing ready bewa and arrows. 
The shrew soon her loaue* burning, and runs 

to remove them, iO oMito g foeatratiger. “You man,” 
aaifo foe, **yeu w<U not foum foe bread you ace burn- 
ing* but you will ho ,g|gd enouifo to eat it.”* “ Tins 
umubky woman,” a^ Anoo, *^ttlc thought she was 
talking to Eiw Alfrto, fyhO had warred against the 
Pamnaand gained no ntonyiyh^riesovcr them.” 

PnaaiDg oter annfiry miyiioieB, and marvels, and 
iemtodary taieo, not tidb by but invented by the 
wonka eoene agtoJtfoNli kto Aiiiplain foe present destitu- 
tjioD, 1 ^ fob gOM fowevoMiBA generosity, and devo- 
tion of fob fugiiforo aIur wn next come to Altied's 
itojItonitoaliMto theWMooriing minatrel or gleeman. 
jaonm of )|||pM|0fiplNipngatliemd aiinics together, 

' * 'ifos did W%h toWWi'ttt Pmsiibiug this teene, hat neourte 
ts vnho as ifpUta utsil UMM wot do justice to it. Ihelioute- 
wfototowdiotiHrAitr ^ 

* C f * nitififoss^osio: 

, bm nuu4«pii« caleutev t 

Ac., u sdited by 
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SoMUum.J 






arid have obtained nteceHee e\’er the jnK^ ht vitiimn' 
prtB ; Alfred himself h&s raised a iaM tMad'ijiim a 
formidable force, and be has good reawn 
that the Daiw« are beeomiiie tUfantionanisd 
Putting on the glemanVdrenoiQdieiMM 



rton 



courUB of BIX or timvryeirM 

«bMt of oil the Di^h warrthn aii 4 

o^rer to £i)ylciid ivrith xnuUev ohd toor^Mptiji^ «my 

ibvt hU ee0r:iMtt-Mett 


TncritBof iTiDsic in .his hand, _ ^ 
into the {)aniBh camn'j gild 

warriors with eonpa jjfid mterl^ -11*1^*. 

Bloth md.i)egligence;gn 9 'lH^^ 
and plans* TheDandl * - - 

80 much, that they arc 
soon enabled to retumf 10 pleads gt?L. 

a full account of the ^ * 

secret and swift messeodj^'di^ “Btfit to-ill qijii|ne« 4 t 0 
request all true SakohS '^^^ 
time, at E{;bert*B sUme. on j^pfivod Foreste 

The true Saxons pieet, Otid%M-<aitd diMt dho^pi^Oi 
in tho great battle of Bth^tOmdei dn ibe Mmlcs Of the 
river Avon. And nim-YoHoWs thd tOl^^ 
the oonversioT^and h|^Ki^ of ti^e Dane with 
King Alfred staiKiihk"^ him ht Hie oaptismal font as 
his sponsor. ' T-' -■ ' ■ 

It was about this tlioC ^hO had^solac^d 

his misfortunes during 

frequently reading ih a bpt^ mt fntd ISfifleB to invite 
Asscr to his court or camp* in ortei that be' might 
profit by the insfrud^^e awiversation the most 
learned man ''then m tl« island of Britain. The monk 
of St David's obeyt^ tfec snmmohSi and, as he himself 
tells 11 s, was introduced to HiO' Wng' Mj^ene in Wilt- 
hliirc, by the* ihahea irtio had hcen seax to fetch him. 
7'his meeting of the'monk and king, ivhieh was attend- 
ed with mOst imppilant cofuamuenedk; and with itics. 
tiraable benefits to Alfred citd th fhe people oVer whom 
be ruled, is a pictmw hiatory not to he 

oniitled in our ' A jfemiUat. intew- 

course followed a pimit Cpu:W<tfoua ye^tmn^ and then 
the king invited twe nwMK .taTive conWahtly vrith him. 
The vows of Asser and his attathment to ihcmoimsteij 
of St. David's imcrftx^ed wifrt tWs a^^rssigcment rbut iT 
was finally agreed ih^tbeAhC^M jfi^ of bis time in 

his monastery and fllp rest of theyebr at court.” When 
Asser returned to Alfred, he learned eight months con- 
stantly with him, conversing with hiixi^ and iwailingwilb 
him all such hooks as tlm possessed. Few were 
these books in niiinher-^Hiiparcse and more predous than 
th A most costly jcwell, nor were there many coiitCmiH^ 
rary sovereigns much batter ll»c(vided than the kiiig of 
England. But efibrld Wcrf timdto tp, Obtain ihore books 
on the Continent, a«ed‘ 1 d/co)feer S^ch as had escaped 
the dcBtrucUve fires MndJed by the Danes,' and Were 
scattered about rthe country, and to procure scribes 
learned enough to dbpy matoiS^pta, and so multiply 
the books. Alfred’s griimde to Asser knew no bounds. 
At first he gave theTcarfied^ toOnk- An abbey in Wilt- 
shire, and another abboy at Ban well Ih Somersetshire, 
and a rich silk pall, and ta mudb inemm as a strong 
man could carrv on bis sboalderi, assuring 'him that be 
. considered these as smdll Qd9|« jbt a toah of so much 
merit, and that hereOtp^ hii,^ h«ve greater. 
Asser was subseqpe^^mhotod to the bishopric of 
Sherbum, and thencdSfwWtf^^^ 
tlie kingv eiyoyinghis'dfidisr and afetiob, 

ItiMB-iit pagftn Danes dsafijgftjMH* 

After m years. of warfare, 
in each year, Alfred was easM^^^ 
the city of London, which Ik«,#^| JMiaM m 

infant Nary teamed ‘ 

Danish host staled u» Ae .Ipwjg]^ 

Bochester, Alfre^r'wito’a laftA’#^ ^ 
them, and drove them Msk sBi^^ 








. , ^ssiasSsm' 

i^ lem yeartf;' 

rlili&itr -JHUan 

l^at/i»as the id|f.|i»'iW 

« 6 s 0 d# ’ of whW ' 

isew'nolnuiids, . Tbn, gmt- 


rotiS taMashta htM eafy’wnishtjd' liiini s4ih Money and 


pFoviiiivMt hut 
went oatj.y«n«^tanil 


tW imt! on- waifltiho' htatmaa^ . 

, , Shfeapd fottglit^teidevhim. The 

Viillccdf 'th«l^ Orem hsmoaU) taiitlMr-llijHncs near 
■Loiictt' pp .to-'VFcre and' Herthri 'nei country 
above Hertford; ‘Vrse' the secne of- many JwiBatltahle 
exnldltsta waV, in wJiiCfa ^ Londonen hed&vm 
distid^ided put. The pleasant river -Leai^ Isaak 
WaKoa’o own stream, and ahtmm wihieh>ousht Wtlw 
dear to every LdBd 0 ner--|^waa v«ry diffieiwit 
years ato from what it now ia- It waalkotis faroader 
and deeper, being filled; by a fiur greileB vdjpiita'rrf' 
waterfftom the thenr utidramed. ctwrotryi- . ''Kordid .the 
Dafthh shtpife of war di«w so much water asai|Bodm 
trading sloop. ' Thus Hasting was enabled^ tdcaN^ldi 
great fleet of ahips up the rbta’.aa toi d^.‘llifaire> dr,>.w 


srfen 
aiego fo 
upoii 


some think, Hertford, where be eatabl 
fortified caiuns, in the construction of which ^ great 
Danish commandeir displayed eatrabvdinhry-^iB.- i.Qn 
tlie approtash of summer; the bursMM of LOBdoW, 
with many of their ne^bbwirs, who • saw^tfet- tbi!^. 
ripeniiig corn was exposed to be reaped by.sDDanirii 
Bickle.wttacked Hasting in thin- strongbicM. were 
Tbpttlsed vnth great loss. But presently Alfjred,]narcis> 
ing freni a' distant' yisit of the 'CtHtnt^i' eafoe'-aud 
entamped his . army round about the oty eS' X^don, 
and stayed there until the dtizens andiditaviwil^iboaTs 
got in their harvests. He then marchwis *i>e 

Lea, which seemed covered by the enesyw sbipa 
and at great personal risk survCTed widi Ins Oiwp eyes 
this new fortified camp of the Daneb; ' HJon^vnin* 
genious mind prescutljf, conctavod a .'iflaii - winch , waa 
much safer and surer than any asatadL.that ooithl be 
made upon those fonnidable works. ' Bringing >up bid 
forces, and edling upon the brave and afort Londonera 
for assistance, ho raised two fortresses, one . on. cither 
side the Lea, a little below tim Danish can^ and then 
dug. three deep canals or ebaptuds from tliei'iLea to the 
I'hames, in order to lower the ley^ of 'fith. tributary 
stream. ' So mnch water was thoa d<awta'.off,.tps4the 
whole fleet of Hasting was left aground and ..fOndgned 
useless. Upon this uie terrible sear4ting.'b(io1tO-.wWi 
his intrencbmetits by night, and .hardly raaM,jy]l ‘lm 
bad traversed the whole of that wida4Motn«.:«M]n|ip 
wfaidi lies between the rivev Lea and ' the-' StaFeep: 
While King Alfred foflowed Hasting, the Lptldngtaa 
fell upon the ^nish shipa and galleys, and ““ 

hndte to 'pieces, and some they got aflpat i 
carried round in •triumph, and iwth Swot^O 
other music, to the' city, of London. ^ 
on the Severn (tlie jilsce is now OTlea, 
it -lies not-fer from Bridgonorth iS Sptafmamt^m 
foc^tlieDannfa liiMtia Bnotb«' 0 |«bpr»«iitat:Wra’I«d 
altmu^ strongly fortified, The 
pelled to les^ the intrenrimtoWtoagflMriiHi^ Aid 
to Iwre toe &mes there. 'uadita«irim ^,aU^dlj» fpb the 
winter : but imestoblidbedwBiMri^Mm^^ the 
Danes could not pluirier. tli*, tanmtry oi^often issue 
fttonihehr umrid^dodut^dp^^figjjia^ hunger 

drove them tdi btti «f 'iRkgS^^toid Hasting, after 
eiK»plng dMleid^^ of Al^ 




rut fmifitr MAttAtiam, 

loMcttHm,* ill 

AIM. n* 
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«Sr ftrit ;tr V i/i', ' ^ 

Idto’iW Ibn** ipwhM w|n or 

1^ aSt |!oaAr«ct«(l Kftcr a frito of 
t imiMoii, II1I4 they -wore omw Imnl to 
% Sn|l to w totoiw 

'M.'" ItotMro the etpi oflni retfrh the 
Kte4 over »ere tmo a hendiw veo- 
eeii ^ agitt 'Hriil truly royal lieet-<-the irat that 
Shgiimdl over bad, Mto armch entitled to o«r vmera* 
Upn«->r||M4iRtr}<M into MiuidrOini, eomo of which wive 
BttttiwhM -M dHRvent i^to vtotod the ialaad, while 
•Vito (tohMunly cruia^ hetweea our island 

M tlto poinbtoat eM w nsttlet ffem Aaltie .Sea. 
'flte %| i;l^%g]aii4 wtM already a meteor flag, am) no 
MM]p.t|f%^eBtor MtoiB tnei it at sea withoot paying 

^^fied) tebo had leutied the importance of fortiftca- 
tions dftnDR Kid ihlle wifli the Danes^ and esaermUy 
in hhi eontent with tiaating, who wm a great 
idaatov ih the art of caatrametation, and the art of 
tftMwalf ahd Jbetil^big poritions, erected delenuve 
woMfl tjrahd ail ^'towna be rebuilt, and taught the 
pdbiill now to IteOp them in constant repair. Ho 
uautold a attyey to he made of the coast and uavigabls 
livers^ am oi^ed dastlsb to be erected at diose 
phtoWt tpi^ifli jwre woM OnjMeibte to the landing of 
the eitewy. Fifty strong towem and castles rose in 
ihitorfttt parts of the eouMty ; and the number would 
h^ pm thmorold sf ttw hmg bad not been thwarted 
by 4 m: fnchilfitidet ignorance, and carelessness of the 
freaaaed. 

the PkmM awl Ifnritogiimi, with whom Alfred had 
to cbatoihL ween the ibost aocomphshed warriors of 
tbeM TP aMpUtion of ^ tlcauiW^ 
m, Mto been tMirred on Hasting, am his extrsor- 
dfpry $•¥*?■%»* id Si^land »ill i»^y the title, 
even'niioJinobljng tAto m^Is ia Fraam and 
TTif Aiih* tP nniiriiig persevenme*. 
%o)« eoam^ die constlmtoate pradeiioe 
fi bis long obnteat triA tp 
, and the compile tnumph P 
a end, must asinrddiy give hmt 

( toittttoy cettnnaaders of that 

.......... ..... ^ 

wthefttneln 
d oontooqda- 
thetneansof 
ikat oanditba 



ei|!M a taWl b» gay* Das peoffle rules tor recob*) 
stmotiMe aim ignprinriim their luttniciin} instUutiom^ ■ 
and Umed thoin to tiwt oprtem of self-government • 
^ Btremth of 

can P no lastuig 
been cedes of law 
'days ot Allred, and 
'i, had a fine free « 
K of Kenu Ins,' 
(mk, and other 
legislators, and 
i,tod|Mer Dooms, butall 
gfl’Miished duiina tP 
aBWBby, and the break* 

_ , by toe Danish invasicna: 

aifik <£ia ttWopry wf tbsiM;, MNewar with all Iintrucbon 
and eadightoiitosnt. esewsd to P irearing'out in toe 
pept^AdM. AHpdctripeMltbePdes and doonts 
of bis -luedeMatont add ttopneiiiDy oithont ailbmg 
mitoh w Majssnlt and wiifwttt bateoduring any new 

ifltelfia* 



matter whhMiireV, p aomi^lsd a very i 

H io tne Witenageinot, 


, , , . iigible and 

connstent «0de« and supnlttod H io the Wiienagi 
or jmniaMeattCg gmat toe them aaurtion 


, He 

telft us himseif Hiat P was aPud to innovate, and 
that he tPught it bettor to permit a continuance of a 
detoctive lair tpn to destroy tptuesperl for esta- 
blished authority which la the toundatiun upon which 
aH laws must rest. Flam and simple laws might do 
for a smpleVlate of society, if tPy were only properly 
and ttopartially admuiMterP; and it was lather to 
tins propn- adnttnietratKm, than to tp constiucttoii of 
any tmw tpory, that AUred directed his attention. In 
practire the judges bad Pcoms ahgniefnUy corrupt. 
According to an ancieat Pndau tradition, Ailrcd 
raueed forty>iour judges, wp bad given false judg- 
luents, to P hanged in one yvar so men gmity of 
murder This fact is not supported by any i-onteui* 
porary or good aillhonty ; but Assei;^ menlioiis that be 
exerestod great vigilanra over the judges, Ircquetitly 
ibpninaiidiitg those who did antoi, and tbioaieiiing 
them with deprii«thMtand otpr punishmento Wo have 
the same good authority tor the toots that the copits 
becaiBe pure ; tpt tP laws, such as they weie. wcic 
fairly admmisteted; and that town-people and \ illagers 
Ppi such KoP pbUo* fliat lobpry and theft Pcame 
almost unicinown. Towards the cuim of his reigii it 
WBs generally assortod) tPt one might Pve sUewed 
goldra fardeeiato and jewela on the public highways 
ap cross-roads, sod no nsa would Pve dared to touch 
them tor fear of tP kw. * 

Aifrad^ WP toit that 4f toe #rine law were duty 
observsd there wotthtp ae neosakUy tor human legts- 
latSon. opepd his Ototoof lywa with ^ ten i omniand- 
ments, a seleaholi toam iP Udaeato preo^ts, and the 
umons of (p ffrtt ApMtoP CwMito Do these,” be 
BMd, HaPi Wo floamdweh wdl P needed.’’ 

BM if Alfred did VOt mtvodttoe many new laws, he 
rejeeted eonsa af toe eld 0110 % b'or this we Pve bis 
oim word. Ha en* in «dh APtoPek, “ 1 tPn, Alfred, 
Kinf, ntoatod mmA Pne togkPr, and coromanded 
many w iPea to P waipeavifiitomir toretothera Pid. 

<»dM of toy WlWto am m dthtowiw commandod 
tpto to P PM ii i } |i»/| totnik wot venitue to set down 
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si tor it was unknown to 
g (Pae who should come 
, which I met with, dither 
. Of DPt King oi tbo 
' flntt aSMtog % Kog* 
I whkdi neemia to mo 







4 Alfietl’* ^rana (iWc( ttk 
i ot Ei«l«ad, t» mm M* 
le whole of th» 
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SfiX/fOM, showed theig V» att 
said that it aeemed |^ood>to 
This simjiJe, pta»itiv« pawagl^ 
he Bugitcttive of a fine fnotnrti, 

Jt was 
minions 
separable 

lieen divided by the 
were sjipl separated 
to regenerate tie w: 
riVsue a sew natioaei „ 
not natentatiously, but Iff . 
lie was in leatity the SUlMt 
of all England. He, k 
being called King dl 
avoided provoking die|iS 
tidilonaies by asavbiinf tv 
only the first warrlbit lae , 
but h9 was also the ftnil eghnlar in hjadeniwHNaa. 
t;oo<l mnnk Asser afipeanb With a£l hindnesa of heart 
and great alleftion for the htag»U> havb bee»S0Rie> 

\t bat of a pedant, aitfi tottbave regarded the pocroM 
made by hts pupil with a fedhag nearly appoaehing 
toiealousy although be hiineelf was pobafeiy uncen* 
soiotia ot it Hut even trom Asaer'e interpetiBg no' 
nioiis tlie fact neay easily he gatbered that Alfred 
1 astly egcmlis) even the most learnea otshie pietatea 
in S( holarlike accompHAwenta' Jt la Assor that tella 
us that m hta boyhood hts love of Angto-Saxoii poetry 
was so great that lie would Uctsa to the mimtii^ day 
and night The monk aaye that he *' reinauied ilkterate 
till his twtifih year or longer*” But it is conjectured 
that Asser hcie UfSd the term (‘AiterMua in a very re* 
stneted Beiise, meaning to say no more than that Alfred 
had not yet learned Latiu. As a Welshman, Asaer 
\i ould make no aecunnt bf Saxon litaraturo, and as g 
luiest, lie would boU «p tl» Latin language aa the 
only orthodox veh^ «d knowledgc<1 Up atatea that 
the king's noMe mind titrated for knowledge firoin the 
teiy (ladle, and that when a mrie chiMhe had gob 
many ut the AnglchSaxpK poems by heart. It appajfa 
highly probablo that Alfred diligently studied the Ian- j 
gu ige between his iwdfth and eightpiith year ; that | 
he had a tew Latin beoke with him m |ue eulitude H 
Athelnev, and that he was (for that time) a good I.aitiu 
sclioUr befoiss he mvited Aesgr to his court But 
n hrnever or however he obtained his kaoWledp of 
tliut learned tongue, he certainly shwwedi ui his literary 
woiks a piwfimeney in Latin wWh WM almost mira- 
culous tor a finiice hi AKied’s age. The style oi hi|f 
Works in his native language prpves tJiat hie acquaint- 
ance with a tenagend olaifdw asedel* was familiai'i 
Hrtd extended to things lkn« mere words and 
]>hrast>s— proves wA ho hM imbibed some of tbo 
spirit of the impgiAahto wctlsm ef ancieot Aome. 
Aftei toarhing Wmadf by nesdlMl wd translatlDg, he 
was probably greatly impaired lA Iw matnre rnnhood, 
when, besides the pmdt^ AmMs JMbwnes Engsns, 
Giimbald, and Other IpRtMn peg tstljed nis eopt 
and lived St fahi tatde. 
wue called Jo hsgmw djhiitdnsi mw A imve 
and a very cxtranwuslV tfW d i s gw t he hsd tmtn 
much, in Asm ns - 

Athens, and had ren^ 
ho had learned the G: 

CbaldOe, and the ArabSc 
m all the pbiloeoilllV of >lihj||liir uVt* * ' t 

' ' ***- ' 

* AneWot tSwi slid IbUiMMIl 
trsiialaiioe of thtimse* PtwiSsf 
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iidei(wst )ei . 
isd nm nut of . 

— . — to the itoteUedtual , 

mopig aip dim relismim iMtitSBldM 
foundatioD upon which a godernpeat odi 
a throne be eatabliahed. It wp left to a 3 
advance the monatruus pindple thtf flid t'"" 
kind can be governed only by tpe a«j[i~'‘ 
baaqmcnt ot their intellectual fact ' 
governments and all the institt|tiona _ 
beat supported by the iiporanrs bf frib psPeM phit 
of those who hve under them. Tha do^ne el jSpd 
enlightened Ellqrbsta king of tiM nmth.ceii|tayjrihjia~ 
let Uicre be churches, abbeys, sCboois, booliS ; hd the. 
churches be served by active and consciehtimUi plfst*; 
let the abbeys be filled by the most karued mao thpt 
can be found ; let the schools be tauBut by uiM- 
ters ; and let the books be in the language erhlch is 
spoken by^H the popJe, And the thepry was carried 
into practice to an extaat which is surpnmng for thdse 
times. He never rebuilt a town without fkniiwing it 
with a good capacious achool *, be founded p xsau^ 
rhvircbes and monasteries at AtheJney, Shafrsdfrsrv^, 
Wntehcsler, and many other places, in som* of 
the pople had almoat relaped into lieatheiifoin > ho 
Sent into vatious coontries in aearcb ot hoftm and 
tndusinous teachers; aad in order fold foetd wight 
be books lor the people to rea^ he wvotp mtff bnn- 
selL Even as an autnor, no native of Siw^A olfoe 
old Saxon period, except the venerable Kedc, ofo bd 
compared to Alfred either for foe number ot for foo 
excellence of his writings. These works were in good . 
part translations from the L*atin into Anglo-amfoSK 
He thus translated for the instrudtSoa of hip sul^tm" 

1, Orosuu’s History, dlx boefcs ; 2, St. 

Fastoralc; 3; St. Gregory's OudMlUiwi 4,1 
tory, fivb books; Boetitu, on fob Co n iOi s iH O n of 
sophy ; 6, The |iIfrcben-Lm|e (Lawb of foe Me 
7. Asser’s Sentences; 8^ Thp fsaJiauief Da^ '*ffiS 
originsl works~sA in foe same ] ' ' 
of the psttpie, wero^J, An Abr 
of the Tnmns, the Greeks, the 
and foe Lfooes ; ITUvs of fob W 
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t Ifomy Cyolopwiha, 




I m a« elggap poet, 
lo*'S«xon poems juwi " 
^^sdfosilpmrtsofEitg] 
oo face has bemi prtserwM, 
vowes of aaujj raaiii ommtt 
m metent of hw kpo»r ■ 
foepmrirapf hmfo 
axMlmmp^ yaf fof 
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i«b; the 

in ornatnent Awer telU.fttt ihat his first sttsmni at 
translation was made ufHsh |he BihK a^hpoh which no 
man over held in Creator taircrehce than Ktng-Alfred. 
In de^cribLog this onitiineiieeinent' of his literary.. |a- . 
hours, the monk of 'J^ fDlSvidV praisai**. «a laifi* anr' 
other pvetorst ‘Ho. a^ tho.-ii;ing epgagod.Itt 
pleasant .eonverlwtion; : aii4 'jt «q idtai^i^ tu^ Aseer 
quoted «' ^pwiagO the Hlldei witi) )S^i(^<th^lGupg 
was requested 'liiB ifridiid "to 

write thj^;jbiiiHgo,|^ a qcdleotioa of rsdva stiP iHythna 
which, Itohad Gad wlth him at AtbelnOy and. irhii^ he 
always >«ai^d .:io lua bosom.; but not a Idaiik .leaf 
could %j foand in , that hook, , At the monk’s sug- 
gestion Hie.kiQg called for a clean skin of parchment, 
aj[[d..tj^,.hding folded into fours, in the shape of a liltte 
h<>ot(;'' .the -passage from -^tlie Scriptures was Written 
upon, it -in Latin, together with other good texts: 
and the kini^ setting' to work upon those ^passages, 
trffiidated them into the Anglo-iSaxon tongue. 

Dmiop Alrric, reputed the heat pliilologist of his 
age, uQ^took a new version of the Pentateuch, and 
of some of. the apocryphal books ; and in his preface 
he refuted certain , objections which had already been 
raist'd agaiuBt similar labours, or against the practice 
(if giyitig die IScriptures. to the common people jn a 
language they could imdcrstand. “Ibe rubrics pre- 
fixed to the lessons of the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Gospels," says Sir.Prancis Palgrave, “ leave no reason 
to dpubt but that tliey were regularly read in the 
churches ofn Sundays and festivals. Large portions of 
the Scripture lyere also reproduced in the Anglo- 
Saxon Itomilies or sermons, and tim study of the Holy 
Scriptures was most cai-ncslly recommended both to 
clergy .and laity, as the groundwork of their faith. 

From the Anglo-Saxon down to 

Wicliftb, we in England e.an show such a succession of 
Biblical versions, in metro and in prose, as are not to bo 
equalled among'st any other nation in Europe.”* 

From , this time Alfred continued the practice of 
writing down remarkable passages, and translating 
tlietn into his own language. It has been said that he 
intended to make a complete trahsialion of tlic Bible, 
and that he even completed Uie greater part of that 
immense undertaking. Tlio latter fact twems very 
doubtful; but it cannot be doubted that an impul8t> 
was given by Alfred to others, and that translations of 
great part of the Scriptures were multiplied after his 
ueath. 

Nothing is more astonishing in the story of this 
mtwvollotis man than how he could find time' for these 
laudable literary occupations; but be was steady and 
persevering in all things, regular in his Irabits, when 
not keiit in the field by the Danes, and a rigiif econo- 
mist his time. Eight hours of each day he gave to 
alcepl-tp Matmeals, aiid exercise ; eight were absorbed 
' iHy^neAffitiri^hf government ; and eight wm devoted 
to xiaidy and devotion. Clocks, clepsydras; and oilier 
ingemmin instvoments for measuring time, were then 
utilcnown in .Enirhtnd. A I fred was no doubt acquiunted 
mth the «iiA*di{d, wkidli was in common use in Italy ; 
but this' is of no use in tlie hdursof the night, 
aiid would frequently, be equdly uasorv ieeable during 
Ohr.fo^y mnlew di^ He therefore, marked his time 
by jibe constant burning of wax ti^rches or can^i^ 
which were made preeisely of the same ‘weight tind 
iB'uie, ■ and noticed m the stem tt regular distaimn: 
’11i|il^;UMdle8 were twelve inches long; idx of them, 
orilMiqi^wd jnohesof waat, werb cbnifiliiied ih twenty- 
four bdurs,, p^ fpujReen hundred and forty minutes ; 
-and lints, suwosttlg the ndtehes at intweifisof «n inob, 
one such tlw lapse of twenty mbautos, 

*HistsOfJBiigUnd:---ATiplo^axon ^ ,■* ’ 
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and thre^ meb untchc^ ibfii Japaeof an hour, v.^eec 

under the apedaJ charge of 
the chaplaina. But it waa soon 

in tbrou^i^h 

dae«r«> and the mitnerous chinks in 
^ tbe ymlace, ibausod the wax to be 
raj)id%<inj|x4rregu!ar manner. This 
primitive mtensil the 
h0rn4al)ttbo^ n^fyer scea except 

inibe ata)d€hyiird ^ and not 

^ftCQ<even there* tQB idmt the king wont 

skilWlyityd iWsely having found out 

that wnite^ siiorii ipoujld^ be n^exed transparent like 
glas^ he with that inaterial, and with pieces of wood, 
adfnirably (miitMVist') t^de va case for bia candle, 
which kept it from if asting and flaring. .A nd therefore, 
say we, let none ever l^k upon an ostler’s born 
lanthorny however pqox and baitciVid it may be, and 
however dim the . light that shines within it, wflhout 
thinking of Alfred the Great. 

In his youth Ko was much acMicted *10 field sports, 
and a perfect master of bwtmg and tlie then iit'n ly 
introduced art of hawking; but in after life be be- 
grudged the time which these exciting aniuFenicnJs 
demanded. 

,No prince of lik* time made such strenuous efforts 
in favour of nfucatjou and the diffusion of know- 
ledge among his people. Charlemagne acted upon a 
much vastov stage; but in this, as in several other 
respects, he was loft far behind by our Alfnul. Sinc e 
the days of the vcsnerable Bedothc^ civilization of the 
countiy had sadly retrograded : the Danes, by directing 
their chief fury against the churches, abb( 7 S. and 
irionasteries, had destroyed the most learned of the^ 
Anglo-Saxon priests and monks— had buinod their 
Ijttlo libraries, and scared liletalurci away frc»m its only 
'haunts. The schools had disappeared, there b(ung at 
this period no schools or libraries infbe country, except 
such as btdonged to the monastic establishments. 

♦ Alfred’s own account of the state in wliieh lie found 
the kingdom in this respect at his at!cession to the 
throne is most interesting ; and his feeiitig of his ow n 
merits in effecting a change for the better is expressed 
wiili all the modesty of a truly great mind. In the 
circular letter which he prefixed to his translation of 
St. Gregory’s ‘Pastorale,' he says— ‘‘ Knowledge had 
fallen into such total decay anumg the English, that 
there w'erc very few on the other side of the Humber 
who understood the eoTninon prayers, so as to be able 
tp tell their meaning in English, or who could have 
translated into tliat language a l^tin passage ; and 1 
ween there were not many on this sidMf lluinbor who 
could do it- Indeed there were so fbw such, that I do 
not even recollect one to the so^^ of the Thames, at 
the time I sticcecded to the crown. God Almighty be 
tlmnked, there are now some holding bishojuics who 
are capable of teaching.'* 

We have seen wiSi what anxiety he sought for 
learned men, and with what liberality he rewarded 
their services which he Teit to be above all price. 
In the midst of the surrounding barlmrity of Western 
EurdiTC; his court eWned out like an Academe. M any 
of these Mtinent sch^ap Wei^e ipvited from fotefgn 
countrtes, where ^^their merits were less regarded, 
He corrispended Very frequently with the learned 
Puleo».Bisitop40f* acted as his agent in 

seckn% qut'affltf eilg^ teachol*8. An epistle, 

in lAtini" Iwts fefjsn psI&i^XW'd, whh^h Biphbp Fulco 
addr^ssed^ to ** Uctovt and most Christian 
King' of 'the Awed/’ The bishop' praises 

tjae king’s great learning, Ibyc of iustice and peace, 
devotion, and dhaxityj liis 

successful efforts, Ws fliUge^^^ industry^ ia rc?^ 
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^ ignorance into whibh hui wbjecta liad 
faHcn tfu'ongb t]^e #nt|>tiou8 of tbe 'Parana and tke 
carek^asncaa tb^ Saxon prelai90a.t Jjram 
saya, cannot nm 

but he has aeattlre king! a learned 
Gritnbakl by name (thougb kjfteiNiOVea/ite 
hitn\ who ia adintrt&ly^iuiUflOd pieHttk, 

and aid Alfred in tho4r^at ii^ hd Is^r in faand;^ 
Asscr di^scribcs Clrinftmld aa iNdAg veiierabto mdni 
an excellent every 

kind of ecclesiastical ^solpliiie ; liaoit eriidite hi the 
holy Scriptures^ and^of all sood i^efala th^ ornament 
— divina ScHpium €tnmiisinumj at emnUm brnk 
mmhu&ormmentwn. 

'f he national gratiinde and admiration, which ani* 
plified the traditions rolati^ to him, made Alfred the 
first founder of the University of Oxford. His claim to 
this honour secinl to be exceedingly doubtful ; but if 
thore*\vaa no university (proiierly so called), there was 
certainly a monastic simuol at Oxford ^prior to the biith 
of Alfred, and ff be did not convert it intda-university, 
it is eoually certain that he did much for its improve- 
irient : he ])ruvi(Jed the school with better tcachers^nd 
when difl'eronces arose among them, he went thiUier in 
]»<•! son, ill order to re-establish harmony and disciplino. 

His own large mind was ever oj)e»j to instruction on 
any suhjeef. 'Hic science of gcograpny was then in a 
nmst iinp<Ml*cct, mutilated state. The works of the 
GreeV and Roman geographers CtheniselveLr very defec- 
ti\c) were unknown in England, and very little known 
in any part of Western Europe. The dark ages had 
furnished nothing to supply their place. But barbarous 
invoiuion had disfigured this fair w^rld by promul- 
gating the moat absxird fables about distant countries 
and llic im»n who inhabited them. Johannes Scotus, 
as we liavc Seen, bad been a great traveller before hn 
came to Alfred’s court to impart the varied knowledge 
of wdijcli he ivas master. Other travelled men preceded 
or followed Inm; and it was evidently one of the 
gieatest delights of the king’s life to converse with’ 
th(*sc men about the distant lands in which they had 
been, and the still remoter parts of the earth of which 
they had obtained some information by reading books 
in other languages, or by Itearsay. One of these ad- 
vonluroua men was Audher, or 0 there, who had 
coasted the cmitinent of Europe towards the North 
Foie, from the Baltic to the North Cape, with the view 
of ascertaining how far that continon't extended ; and 
u tu), in his shift; bad run along all the northern coast 
of l ,Kplaiii and had ventured to the shores occupied by 
the wild men of Finland. Another of these travellers 
WAS Wulstan, apparently a bom subject of the king, 
who undertook a, voyage allround the Baltic, and who 
suc*ce(?dc(l in gathering many pai'ticulars concerning 
the divers counJfcrIes situated on that sea. Others 
among these bold men who either had been sent out 
expressly by Alfred, or had been brought hv him into 
England on account of the journeys they had previ- 
ously made, bad visited Germany, Bulgaria, Sclavonia, 
and.Bobemia. ^AH diie information about foreign parts 
that Alfred obtained these, his rough hut ho- 
noured guests, he eibiiimittfid to ivriting in the plain 
mother tongue, and with the noble deri^gn of inerting 
it to bis people ; and, in enlargidg the text of Orosius, 
the Spanish di]^nicler,.w|iQse work be translAted, be 
iiuiuduced a geograpldcsl aeobniiit; of ilrermdiiy^ and 
the voyages of .;Audtmr towjiwda Korth Pda and of 
Wulstan invtfic JftaWc;; new, and flir the ■•ijne 

most valuable master, being the. cream of his convert- 
sations with his travelled f^sto. .^ We . havo here.an^ 

* WW puWiMlied tlw oSsiwii iiCS. thah^ia 

posfjsssi^n af ^fcalr of 
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other picture in our mmd’s eye. The king isseslotf 
in tlic royal MI with these rough ajid weaiher-beatcn 
melt; there is a table with rudely draivrr 'maps and 
Hj rand there is eager curto% in the 

S K^ntef^nile and there are varioue and 

r€^:’expre^cfhs''iii ;uie faces of the voyagers' and 
relating all that they haVe 
audsilB' th^ feve undergone. It is Ihe^ sit- 
ting of the first Geof^pliiipal Society ih Eng;latid. 

.r- Having obtxim^d ’intormation'-^ probably from Jo- 
hannes Scotus^Vsbo^lk^ in the iSast^iltat theiu 
were colonies of Christian Syrians aeuled on ihe coasts ' 
of Malabar and Cbromandel, who siiokc the same 
tongue which Christ spoke when he Was upon earth, 
Alfred, pmtiy from feelings of devotion; ana partly no 
doubt*to increase his geographical knowledge, resolved 
to send out his well-instructed Mend Swithelm, Bi- 
shop of l^icrburn, to India, a tremendous journey in 
those days, and one which had never been msde by 
any Engiifihnian. But the staut-bearted bishops mak- 
ing, as it should seem, what is now called the Over- ^ 
land journey, went and returned in safety, bringing 
back with him presents of gems and Indian spiCeSf.- 
Hereby was Alfred's fame increased, and the uamcamf 
oxi^^ence of England probably heard of for tlte first 
time in that remote country, of which, nine centuries 
after, she was to become tho almost absolute mistiest.* 
Gifts also and a letu>r were received from tho pariiarch 
of Jenisalcui, bud some precious objects from Rome. 
To the pojies Alfred stmt many letters. Even in a 
temporal sense, his obligations to Rome were great. 

Tliis Saxon king, wlio could practise with his own 
hand the mechanical arts, extended his encouragement 
to all tiie humble but useful arts, and always gave a 
kind recojytion to mechauics of superior skill, of whom 
no inconsiderable number came into England fiom 
foreign countries. “No man,*' says Milton, •• could 
be niore frugal of two precious things in man’s life, 
his time and his revenue His whole an- 

nual revenue, which his first care was, should be justly 
his own, he divided into two equal parts : the first he 
employed in scitular uses, utid subdivided those into 
three ; the first, to pay his soldiers, househokl servants, 
ami guard ; the second, to pay his architects and work- 
men, w horn he had got togetuer of several nations, for 
he was also an elegant builder, above the custom anti 
conceit of EngUslimen in those days; the Ihird lie 
had in readiness to relieve oi honour strangers, accord- 
ing to tlieir worth, who came from all parts to see him 
and to live under him. The other equal part of his 
yearly w ealtli he dedicated to religious uses, those of 
four sorts : the first, to relieve the poor/, the second, to 
build and maintain monasteries ; trie third, to a school, 
where he had persuaded the sons of many nobli|pieu 
to study sacred knowledge and liberal arts (some say 
Oxford) ; the fourtli was for the relief of foreign 
churches, as far as India to the shrine of St. Thomas.*' 
This great prince was anxious above all thingis Umt 
his subjects sJiould learn how to govern thmiiselves^ 
and how to presei;ve tlieir liberties ; and in his will hC' 
declared that he left his people as free as filicir b#n 
thoughtS.t He frequently assembled hk 
mot, parliament, and never passed any kw; . or, look 
any importanl: step whatsoever* witlmut their Iprevidua^ 
sanction. .Down to the last days of his preeiotiw life 
he, hear^ all law appeals in person wm the utmost, 
patl^ce; and, incases of he t^iaedxll. 

the proceedings with the utmost, huhiairy^ Riamam- 

*Pieitoria] HUteiw of ^ 

t Alfred's will is given nt 

J^gth both ui Spelman s Life of Arthur and Wise's edition oi 
Aiser. . 
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to}*] laboars in th« cottrt. the OKmp,ttu> field, the ball 
of juabce, the atady, OHW; mdoed hove been piodigious. 

One cannot hem hebmE tumuaed/’ aayo Burke. l^at i 
a prince wbp lived id vneb ththiuent times, udm eoni» 
matided Mraomi^ly in fiftydpOr fetched hattiea, irho hhd ' 
80 dMuewod a provwee to refiUste, who uas not'oety 
H legi^ater^ a iddge. atpl vho w«a conupeiilly tia- ; 
nenntendtUK Ina atBuea. bis naviea, the traffic of tna 
King^tn, fatf tevenuea, «nd>tbe oondua of au hia eiffi^ 
oers, odviU hove bettoned'so much *f hia tkne ota 
reUfNouaeitorcieeaandvpeculaUvefcBd'wledgiO; hot the 
eiterBan ot ill hie faruHiee and virtues seemed to have 
fiiVen i mutual strongtfa to all of tlteas. Thus dl hi»> 
tonsns speak of this niince, whole history is ono 
paneAjru*; and whatever dark spots of hutnai^ ft silty 
mvTOVe adftiered to such a cltsra^r, they are entirely 
hid 111 tlie spleodom of liis many ahininq: qnaltues and 
}i;ra«td vlrtw%, tliat throw a gwry ovei ti)o obsenre 
penod in alucli he lived.*** 

Opr Rtnareinent at sll this bodily and mental ac- 
tivity must be inci cased by the indiaputabie fact tliai 
all these mces**aut excitiona wm« made in spite of the 
dcpiessiltg influences ut phweal pain and constant 
bad health. Ibinigh reman able lor the beauty of 
hia person, Alfred, in liw early years, was scwrely 
afllicted liy ^c disease called the ficus Tina left him 
hut at the age of twenty cu iwcmly-oue it was icplatcd 
by another and still inene tormenting malady, the in- 
ward seal anil unknown iiatuieut which bafllcd all the 
medical skill ol hia ” leeches ” The ac* ♦'ssob ot excru- 
ciating pain wcic* licciuetit at times almost muntet 
miUent , and then, if by day oj by night a single lioui 
of casewas meicilully granted him, that shoi^intcival 
was enJbittcred by the die.id ot the sui^ leturnmg 
anguish. But the good monk Asaer, who withdraws 
the c'ut tarn aud admits us into the sick loom oi ihu 
gicat baxon soveieign, tells us that Heat cn vouchsafed 
him ationgth to bear these mortal agonies, and that 

V ' AbudguMiit of Kughfb Hutoi) ’ 


they were borne with a devont tordtode. The same 
anUQiie Inog^pher says thatt in the luulOt ot wars and 
td) tao bnpedimentB of lus life, in Uie midst oi ihe in- 
tCpsthw* of the Psgttia, sad h» onn daily cmpoieal m- 
grmmmi, he attended to the arts and hu aiuficeis 
m tirtifiiess mod eMM'*.— and taught his tal- 
tsMiini, Imalamin, a dog-tndiim; and built edthccs 
ipe bOyWirfl^ use <»i lua ancesufs , and icc lUd baxo i 
sM kiMvitfd (Hxiti veraea all b> hcai t «aud utt 
tn «» iMdoMitM of hiS study he ioigot to dmc, 
and dmwfm lieanl o^aiid tiu> divmc miuisteimgi , 
atid it m^^ie woo id ihi chutt h at the not tui iml sc i - 
vines, iid j^ybig, and all the while he was nun* 
aifafalr apo jocttpa than all other men The diKcu'c 
never cfitittea hiii, aid was no doubt the causes ol bis 
demth. ‘'TliCfdwpliietd ot hie people,” “ the clailiuf, 
of the Engltsb,** the wisest man in Kuglaiul, ’ th* 
truly illuttrma Alfred, expired m the month yt No 
veinber, on the ftfatival of bb Simon end Jnde, m th > 
year 000, w)|en he was only in the hhj^llist yeai oi hm 
age * He was Tiuried at Wmchc^lti; in a monaslc jy 
bejj^ founded 

Otii old Wiiteis abound with beautiini pis i,ih i* 
lating to Alfred 01 tin nmdein poi'ts wiio Iiam 
attempted to turn Ins Jastory into « pi< ]>(>( nis md t * 
gedies, iiotfamg,vtiy Uvuuiabb caielx sud W* Imp 
some oi our rising aitisls may, in tin n way hi iimi 
successful The best subjects lot then jmii* i> *ill Ij* 
lound iiotfin tile militaty sdsinlnus iiidl>iiili' mn 
cirtonoa, numerous and bnlliant as the y wi ,1 iii ii 
Alfied’b civil life, or in hie deeds aS a iiwgivii is a 
Student and ddigeut cncjunei attei kiK>» I* <1.^1. > ul s 
an ardent pi oihotti oi wlutevei might * , iinli i to 
the iinpioMiueut ol las lountiy 

, ’* The tlti wiito*, buwnci, itidn a$ tetlied i 1 \ ii< i 

cUatb. b*.iDC iix It III lb* mouth I i OtiuUs, OUl i»i il lkh) 
day iteluio the fuittvd of All Samtk. sud utu s i\e i lU 
dotet * 
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HUDIBRAS.-.No. Xyi. 

The pretendtMl |?ublinH liavingj got Hodibras com- 
pletely in their power, terrified and 8ub<lned by hw 
own fears, and hia superstitious belief in llieir supef- 
natiuiil character, proceed with Ills CNauiiniition 
thus : — • 

Murtal, thou ait Instray'd to iis • 

1C inn friend, thy evil gf^uiud, 

Who for thy horriil peljurii^s, 

Tl»y breach of fairh, and lnrniti|y litN, 

'I'hc bi'cthreifs privilef^e (againat * 

1’he wichod) on tUejnsclvPB, the sainU, 

Ha<> here thy wretched carciiiiie sent 
For juA reveitge aitd punishment *, 

''Vhich tliDu hast now no way to lessen, 

But by an open fre« confession ;• * 

For if wo catch thee failrng once, 

'Twill fall the heavier cm thy butiefl. 

What made tli^ venture lo l^etray, 

Atid Hlch^the lady'e heart away f 
To spirit, her to matrimony T’ 

“ That which contracts all matchos, money, 
it was lh' emuhAiitiuent of her riches, 

I'hat made m’ ap{dy t’ your crony witclies ; 

That in return would pay th’ exiieitse, 

The wear mid tear of curieciencO : 

Which 1 could have |iatch'd up, and furuM, 

For ihe hundtedih part of what I earn’d.” 

^ Didst thou uot love her tlieB,9 Speak ti u«.’' 

** No more fi^uoth he) than I love you.’* 

“ How would at th’ hav« ut^ W ch^ her indncy T’ 
First Jtun/d her op to alifiicMiy f 
And laid her dowry out hi law, .. 

To ruill her joifiture with a . • 

Which I beroffN-baodhadagroM •'? 

T have put, on par]HW«, ht tiMLdecd ; 

And bar her widow's rohksME over, v . 

T’ a fneud in trust, or private Iciver/’ i •' 

What make thee pick and chti^ he^ out 
T* employ' their Sfirceries about '?*• « 

** That which makes gamesters jday with those 
Who liave loatiit yirit, and lose.** 

Bui c|idsi thou scojurge thy vemel tiius, 

.As thou halt damu'd thyself to ps f‘ 
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** 1 see yon lake me for an ass : 

’Tis true, 1 thought the trick would yiass 
l.^K>n a woman well enough, 

't has been oiten found by proof ; 

V\'ho$c humours are not to be won 
Bui when they are im|W)s’d u{}i>n. 

For love Hpi>roves of all they do 
'J'hat stand foi candidates, and woo.” 

• “ VVh> didst lliou forge those shameful lies 
Of bears and witches in disguise 

I'hiit is no more than auihors give 
The labhle credit to believe; 

A trick of following tlieir leaders 
cntcrtiUii their gentle readers* 

Ainl we have now no other way ' 

Of passing all we do or say ; 

Which wiicn ‘t is natural and true 
Will be lieJiev'd 1/ a very few. 

Beside the danger of ofience. 

The fatal enemy of sense/' 

“ Why diilst ihou chuse that curseii sip, 

Hyporjisy, In set up iiiT’ 

• Because it the thriving' St calling, 

The only saints-bcU tliat rings all in ; 

In which all churches are coitcern'd, 

And is the easiest to l)e leani'd : 

For no degrees, unless th’ employ 't, 

' ([Jail ever gam much or enjoy *t. 

A gill (hat is not only able 
To domineer among the rabble, 

But by the Jaws em}H»wered, so w\>\ 

And awe the greatest that stand oiil. 

Which few hold forth agaiust, fur fear 
Their hands should sl^), and come too near ; 

For T»o sill else among the sainia 
» Is taught So tenderly against/’ 

It Bill he setMi in this attack on liypci«riB¥ how iiu- 
partifklly Hntler inflictB his satire. In the cofSinuation, 
which contains some ridicule; of the forms of the various 
catechisms promulgated by the disjbntets at the lime 
he da(*s not spare) the foibles of own cJwrch, 

What mads thee break thy plighted vowef ' 

I'hat which uthoi^ break a house, 

And hang, and ecorn ye all, befr>re 
Kadure the plague of being poor/’ 
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Quoth be^ I tee you bnye ntore tricks 
, ; Tliaij all Oiu,d0etiui . 

That are |[n>WA 4 ^^ And m% vf fasliion, ' 

Cum|mr*d aritb yOur'Kcv ' 

Thai sKc must oymc to school to y0u^ ' ’ * 

To Isai'ii ypnrittore, redb'di em neWi** 

Qnt’tb Usy *‘J[f you vfiU give me leau^e 
To tell yw ytmt i now percoive^ 

/Yo|f*d iii»dyoaWolr«u arrant elmuae, ' ' 

Jf/ y! tmt blit at a meeting-house.** , ' 

^ M *? 'Tit true, (Quotli be) we iw er obm^, fhoiCj^ 
BecAMl^ w’ have Jet .’em out l?yjtli yew.** . ‘ 
'M’rulyi (ftneth he) you cairt imagiMc^ 

Wbat woi^uus things they will engage in i 
. That aa your retlow-frieiids in hell 
'Were angels all before they leH : 

8o arc you like to be agaiu^ 

Compar'd with th' angels of us men A 
■“ Quoth he» “ J am resolv’d to be 

Thy scholar ill this ni3'’t{ery ; ^ 

And Uierefore ilrst desire to knoa^ 

Some priitciples on wliich you go/* 

« Whal makes a knave a child of God, 

And one of us T* ** A livelilmiKl/* 

^ Wlial n^mlers bea^Mig out of brains, 

And murder, godliness T* ** Great gains/' 

“What's tender conscience?” “*Tis a butch ^ 
That will not l>ear tlte gentlest Umeb'; 

Rut brraking out. dispatches more 
Than th’ epidcmio.iVst plague-sore.” 

“ What makes y’ encroach ujum our trade. 

And damn all others? ’ “ To be paid.” 

” Whut ‘s orthodox and true bolieviu;' 

Against u conscience f” A good living.*' 

*■ What makes rebelling against kings 
good old cause?” “ Admiiiist’rliigs.” ^ 

** What makes all doctrines ])lain and clear?*’ 

“ About two htiiidreil pounds a year.” 

“ And that which was prov'd (rue before, 

IVovtf false again?” “Two hnndi'ed more,” 

“\Vhat makes the breaking of all oaths 
A holy duly ?*' “ Food and cbifbcs,” 

“ W^hat laws and freedom, persecution?”’ 

“ B<diig out of power, and contribution.” 

“ What makes a church a den of thieves V 
“ A dean and chapter, and white sleeves.” 

“ And wliat would serve, if those were gone, 

To Tniike it ortluMlox ?” “ Our own.” 

“ VVhat makes morality a crime, 

The most notorious of the time ; 

Morality, which both the saints 
And tvicked twi cry out against ?” 

” ’Crnse grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kiu ; 

And therefore no true saint allows 
They sliall be suifer’d to esjxmse ; 

For nauits can need no couscience, o 

’rhat with morality disnen&et 
Ai.,v4^e*s impious, when ’tis rooted 
♦ . In ;||I^U]rc only, and not imputed ; 

But ^J^^hy the wicked should do so, 

We iiidther know, or care to do.” 

** What ’s liberty of conscience, 
r th* natural and. genuine seuse 
“ ’Tis to resfore, with more seotirily, 

Bel^ellion to its ancient purify 5 
And CiirUtiau liberty reduce 
To th’ elder practice of the Jews. 

Fta a large cxunscienoe is all one. 

, And sij^Aifles thie same with none.” • 

“ it is enough (quoth he) Ipr oiipe, 
r : And has repriev'd thy forfeit hpn^; ^ 

> - Nitck Mauhiavel hod ueVr a fripk 

. . . fTbo’ he glvps name to our Old iJick), 

' ^ut was beW tlie least of thei^ 

Thaff'iiiass tii wuiid for holiness,” 

now vattikih and while, in the dark, the 
Krtij^ht beiticiana his fate, Kalpho, who had been a eon* 
eealed auditor of all 'the proceedings, replies to him in 
the cliaracteif ofi^host, reproaching him with bis prac- 

4 ' 
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tices and fraudulent intentions. H'be opctiing of the 
following quotatian ia poetical in spite of its burlesque 
.olmracteiT \ ' 

The irf it^V Whose 1a*ge^ edmmaitd 
Rules all the attd half ihe Iwid,' 

Aiul over moist ahd Mtf bmntf 
In high s)tfing*tules, at midnlght telgits^ 

Was nmr 'di^cTming'to the iirest,' 

To.|t> to ht»d, and take bet 
Vlr heii Ru4j|tniis, whmn stubborn Mmvs * 

JleiiyVl his boiWiB that soft repti^, 

Lay still Worse atid more, ' 

filb^jkoh’d btti at led^h upod the flobr i 
• And tho* he shut Ids eyes as fast ' 

As if h’ had h'^ii to sleep his last, 

Saw all the Shapes that fear dr wizards 
Do make the devil wear for vizards; 

And prtokitig up his ears, to Imr^ 

If he could hear too in tlie davk ‘; 

Was first invaded with a groan, 

And after in a feeble tone, 

These trcilhliling words— “ ThihajipyVreteh, 

Wliat has thou gotten by tliis folch ; 

Or all tliy tricks in this new tra*le, 

Tby holy brolberbood o* tb’ blade? 

By Siuiut’ring still on some adventure. 

And growirig to thy horsii a Centaur, 

'I’o sjuft' tby skill with swi lling knobj 
Of cruel and hanl-wooded drubs ! 

For^still th’ bust had tlie worst on*t yet; 

As wt‘ll ill conquest os defeat* 

Niglit is ibf Sabbath of mankind, 

To Jest the body and ibe mind ; 

Which now thou art ileuied to keep, 

And curif thy labourcfl corpse with sleeji.” 

Wo cannut give thoir debate, which contains some 
severe exfjo.siiions of the more extravagant doctrines 
of the disseiiiing sects, but Ralpho having satisfied bis 
splenetic humour, at length the knight to 

C8ca])e from his supposed perils, without howevt*r dib- 
boveriiig himself in his real character. After the 
knight, supposing him an evil spiril, bos urged the 
services of his seel in his favour, Ralpho replies 

” Right, (quoth the voice) and as I ucorn 
To be ungrateful* in return 
Of all (hi>8e kind good offices, 

1 ’ll free you out of tliii distresa, 

And set you down in safety* where, . . 

It i» no time to tell you here, 

Tlie cock crows, and the morn growa 011 , 

• W’heii ‘tis decreed 1 must lie gone i 

And if i leave you here till ilay, 

Fou ’ll Hnd if hard to get away/*^ 

Wirli that die spirit grop'd about, 

'J'o (fnd tb’ enchanted Itero out, 

And try'd fvith haste to lift him up ; 

But found his forlorn hope, his om]>^ . . 

Unserviceable with kicks and blow* 

Receiv'd froin hard’ned heuvted foes> ^ 

He thought to drag Inm tiy the heehi, 

Like Gresham carts, with iegt for wheels 
But fear that soonest cures raOse sorei^ 

, In danger of relafjse, to worfeji ^ 

' Came ni t* assittt him with his aid, ^ ^ 

And up bis sinking vessel weigh'd. .v ' 

No sooner was he nt to trudge, ' 

Hut both made ready to dislodge; ‘ ' 

The SgirU horM him likew saek^ 

Upon the vehicle, his hook, 

And bore him headTbng tiilo th* ball* 

'With some few ttibi againsi the wall. . 

W'ben Gliding til* outer i^fehi lock'd. 

And th’ avfhni^'aa fddok'd, * ^ . 

• . . ' ./ .. , ' ' " 

. f TbU is a sneer at g.lKeti t^ent invention, wliieh hat! been 
exhibited by tlie iucipieut JSqyal then meeting at 

Gresham College, of ‘i dart%hich whS moved by a sort of* step. 
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THE PENNY 

And in a inomeiit ^irrii the i) 2 Vi» : 

Thrn* whioir be draj^M the worsted etddierV / 
Fure«e}Q«rtef» lti« bead ,«ful sboul^a « 

And began ^ 

To find tlieir feUown^aUle ojyitr 
N or ig^oa it liidf m juute a quoRtt / : ■ 

Kre he retriev'd the etiamfiicHi e beastr, 

Tied to li ]>a]«f iodead of rack, . : 

Bnt ne'er ;a eajddle on hie back* \ /, 

Nor pistols at the, satUlle^bnw#^ > 

Convey'd away the J40iill knoW;|, . 
lie thought it was .110 lime to \ e ‘ 

And let the nigitt too steal away ; , 

liiU ill a trice advanc'd the kti^ht * 

Dpoii the bare ridj^e bolt U|}n^t,,\ 

And groping out lor Halplio s ja^. 

He found ttw saddle too was sjray'd^ 

And in the^ploee a lump, of soa|i^ 
t)n which he speedily leapd up; 

And turning to the gate the rein, 
l(e kich'd and cudgoU'd on arnaiu. • 

While Hudibras, witli equal haste, 

On both sides laid alioiit as fast, 

And spiirrd as jockeys use, to break* 

Or {Nidders lo secure, a neck.'' 



Wa^et in tha Stwth of /Vance.— Stopping foi®a quarter of an 
hour to-duy iit a small way-side inn, an intelligont and obliging 
h()stei«<i gave me freely such comEiiuiiication as I Sillight regarding 
the ( oiniition of the ^leople in the iielgbbourhuod, Sbe said, 
that when labourers were hired it was always the custom to fe<*d 
thiMii; and that in addition, from twelve to titb*eii soum were 
given. She (Mur.efime* employed them hcrsvlf ; when they had 
for breakfast, bteador chesiiuts ; for dinner, soup and siudi things 
ms omelette. inc«'it, rye^^akc's ; for supper, the Siimc os at dinner, 
(lenenilly also wine f but this year it ts so extremely dear, that, 
she said, iliis was out of the question. , Ixiwetiiig her voice, sAe 
m.idc on admisstoii, such os that which lh<» T^'elotallers oDeii 
cnl^rce, that when wifie was given the appetite wa» not so strong ; 
and in a shrewd confidential manner, she explained (tint on this 
principle it was quite os well for her to give S4»rne wine.— 7>m«fs 
1/3 Prance and Sjfaht, fty the Mev. 1\ TYcnch, ^ 


liMtcrs and Smugijler$ of Spat'//.— Hearing that a caraian 
was but a mile in advance, we galloped fiirward and joined it as 
it entered the Aiffest. Wc soon aftenvards lieard a I’.ry of rob- 
bers, and were shown three men in the wood, leaning on their 
guns, whom our comtionions recognised gs fonningsmemhers of 
the great banditti, wnose numbers, ] suspecl, had been much 
oxuggeruted. Protecteil by Ute caravan, 1 felt some curiosity to 
see the highwa^^mon of Andalusia; who, like the legitirndtc 
smuggler, was disthiguished by a particular dress, was mounted 
on the high-necked of die country, and had some redeem- 
ing points ill lii» character j he was seldom known to commit 
murder, or inflict any jiersonal outrage, excepj in cases of con- 
tinued res'istaiice ; and olfected, in the full exercise of his voca- 
tion, A lofiy courtesy of manner, and a contempt for sunlid 
d tails : but tliese men were not mounted, and were not remark- 
:ible for any peoultarity of appearance. 1/Ve crossed the Xeitil, 
iind arrived with tllei^4Bialravan, as night set in, at the Posada^ of 
llcmunegi, where wa colleotml, os usual, round the great fire. 
As we retired to our apartment, we ofered onr corapAiiiuns some 
wine, which they received with baugtity reluctance, ajid were not 
satisfied till we had ^edged thorn in their cup and broken their 
broad ; but they afterwards came to our rpom, sliook hands 
warmly with us. and c)ntr|;Mited qs tq join their j^rty on the next 
morning. On the fullEiwing' day, Pusey and myself left Derm- 
megi at uti early hour. Thd wiqiantXMns of Riili and Pnego rose 
magnificently before 14 s, and .«>n lieams of the 

niaruing : we passed i^ng eome very crajggy mdis, and arrived 
about the middle of day At We found tlie inn 

crowdeil with smuggles, who conyoried freely with us, and sold 
tlieir goods without any a£fectfttiott of coricealfbent : their dress 
wse lhandsome afid^hjair maiinet oivil, which was not invariably 
.^tb0 .jtjose atv/that before die rovdlution, ^ i^panish 

emqggl^rf formed a Bijitilwt class, (bat rotained, with much 
m ighiality of chipuroolffi, oertain defined principles, and an eita* 
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I bljslied code of honour, upon which they |irofessed to act. Dy 
this code, all robbery except the pTimder of the revenue was 
highly censured, unless it twik , place und^r very peculiar cir- 
cumstmees. In iriiversing the country, they di«jhatg«d their 
^ily reckonings with exactness, and ofteh with geiieri^ity ; and, 

I In Spite of their ijlicit occupations, showi4 the most iiieonuptihlo 
[ fidelity towards persons who placed tbemwlvw under tlieir p-o- 
I teetion or relied on their honour. fSueb principles were rei^ig- 
nised, if not acted dpon, by every individual wImi liecarnc a 
member of the fraternity ; aiiff continued, more or Im, in force, 
while the tiiiimbll^Aiiigined Ifimfed; but when the change that 
was operate in f^miuercToI policy of Sp.iiu had given a vio- 
lent stimulus to the illicit traile, 0 new eloiu of siiuigglers smlJ^ 
deiily arose, imlbrmed by iirevious liabits, and solely cw»ated by 
the demand for foreign mcrohandise ; which, in coum^quonce of 
the new regulathms, could no longer lie flnp|)lied by the wgidar 
channels. This new clas» hod no restraining points of jnidt*, and 
becoming alternately smuggler and roliber, they plmtflercd t};o 
levenue. u^id upprossod the peojile ; bnt a maikiMl distinction 
existed in the public miticl, and a bitter feud prevailed between 
the old and tlie new race , — Lord Porchenter'i JVoten to hin Poein 
<y* the 3/oor, 


J^ife of a Squatter ^ — The reader is pwfjjareil from what I iiat e 
said of the country to find the dwelling of the squatter surnmnrM 
by picturesque scenery. Suppose, lor instance, a valley of about 
one or two miles wide, confined by banks, in some places steep, 
rocky, and wooded, in others sloping and guufsy. A few lar;»o 
trees arc scattered Iiereural there over a rich alluvial fiat. Kifrer 
a chain of water-holes, or a river, runs along the cenfrt*, whose 
course is markcii in some places by reeds, in others by tall gum- 
trees. You see at some distance an enclosure of eight or ten 
acivs, fenced with jHist and triple rail ; in rhis there is a pro- 
mising-looking crop of oats and potatoes. There is also a garden, 
fenced Something in the same manner. Near this aie three or 
four buts,^which seem to have been dronpetl in tlie places they 
occupy, without the least reference to each other. The principal 
one, however, stands somewhat apart from the rest, and is sur- 
rounded by a paling, which aUo encloses a smuU ilower-gai(h'n. 
This hut is a rude erection, the sides of which are matte of upiighr 
slabs, about seven feet high, plastered at the iutmlices, an<i 
whitewashed; the roof is of imiK ; a rude verandah uccupii^ the 
front, and theie are two windows of about two feet sqinuc, one 
on each side of the door. Tlio wlade hut is about twenty-two 
feet long, and about twelve feet wide. The door ofieus into the 
sitting-room, which is about twelve feet square, ami has a fine 
large fire-place. It is furnished with a couple of tables, a sola 
covered witii an o^Hissum rug, and a few clntirs. The walls are 
lined with a coarse canvas, and are hung with bookshoU'i'S. a few 
prints, some guns, daggers, shot-belts, whlp^, &c. The fiovir is 
of slabs, ud/ed suiootb. This room is divided fiom tlie sleepuig- 
rooiii by a wall or screen reaching ns high ns the Avail -plate of 
the but, with an opening above it, the whole height of the pilch 
of the roof : behind it there is a kitchen. The other huts consist, 
of men’i Imt, store hut, shed for carts, overseei's liut, &.c. ; at a 
greater distance tlicre is a wool-slied, generally a large buttding. 
Some huts are better and many worse than what I have de.soi'ibed 
it is lather under than over the usual size — the ji^ide mentioned 
of iliv id rag sitting-room arid bed-room by a .fcreeii is ultn(>.sl 
universal. 1 only allude to bachelor's huts ; where inarriiffl 
people r«>side in the bush, there is of course much more aocoui- 
modatioii. Slabs are the most common matCiial fia* budding. 
Thefcp area kind oljilank, generally nhont two inches thick, ami 
varying in width Irom eight inches to a fool : ihcv are obtaiiied 
by Splitting with woiIg«*s the gum-tree, the stiingy bark and iron 
liark. The inode of tjuilding is llfn : Upright coijner-pDhts, of 
about a foot in dmmelei, are fixed firmly in the ^umU bjdii^ 
sunk about two fc<‘t, deep; a wall-jilal€ is ]tlaced ot the top, from 
one to the other of these, and firmly Bccurml, and a Blw]jer oi 
Iwttiun, so as to connect all together, and form A kind of fininc. 
Dotlf wall-plafe and sleeper are* grooved, and tlic slabs arc fitteil 
into the grooves, and run up cluse together. Some liuts aie 
roofed with the bark of the stringy barkf or with that of the hux- 
tiee; many are diatched with A kind nf iviro-graBs ; ond a b w 
are roofed with a kind of laigii shingle called Inoad iraling. — 
Slate and /Voiywrctt cf Part % C, OriffiHi, 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OK UEMARKAfHJC 
PAINTEHS.-No. XXXVlll. 

Parmiot/vno. 

Francrsco Mazzola, or Mazzpoli. palloii 'P abIwi- 
cjiANO. atid, by the Italians, II PARMifiiAMNo (lo rx- 
presa oy this endearing; diminutive the love as ucll 
•A^ the aduiiraliou he inspired even from his boyhood), 
was a native of Parma, born on the Hih of January, 
1;X)3» Me had two uncles who were paiiitejs, and by 
them be was early initialed into some lau»wle<lf^e ol 
dosif^ning, tlningh he could h«V(* owed Jinle else to 
them, both being very mediocre iirlists. P-ndowed 
with a most precocious genius, ardent in every pursuit, 
he studied indefatigably, and at the age of fourteen he 
produced a ])icture of the Baptism of Ciirist, wonder- 
ful for a boy of his age. exhibiting even thus early much 
of that easy grace which lie is supposed to Imve Karned 
from Correggio ; but Correggio had not then visited 
Parma. Wiicn Im arrived there four years after- 
wards, for the purpose of painting the CAipola of San 
Giovanni, Franciesco, then only eighteen, was Releeted 
HS om* of his assiSlRuts, and be took this oppoitunitv 
of imbuing his mind With id style which certainly 
had much analogy with his own taste, d^d character: 
Parmigiauo howevoV had loo rtuieli gepius, loo much 
ambition, to follow in the footsteps of another, 
however great. Though not great i(?nough himself 
to J>e first in that age, of gieatness, yc^t had his rivals 
and contemporaries been Ws tlian giant**, be must 
have overtopped them all; as it wais, feeling the 
impossibility of rising above such ihen as Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, 'CoriTggiO) yet feding also tlie con- 
scionsnisss of hitti own powers he endeavoured to be 
original by cpmhihmg Wlia^t has nor yet been hw- 
,inonisea in could hardly succeed in 

art— 'the iriM dra\i^tg of Michael Alrigelo, fhe antique 
grace of Raphael, and.jihe melting tones and sweeln^'ss 

S f Correggid. Perhaf»9. had he been satisfied to look 
t nature thremgh his own soul and eyes, he would 


hj^ye done l)eUer; had he trusted himself more, he 
would have ew'aped some of those faults which have 
rendered many of his works unpleasing, by giving Ijie 
impression of V (fort, and of what in art is called man- 
nHsm. Ambitious, vcrsAlilo, aecornplislud, gen<‘rrilly 
admired for his l»and»onu» j)er8()n ami gracoAil iiiaii- 
ficrs, Parufigiano would have bcert spculcd by vajiiiy, 
i(‘ lie Imd not been a man of strong sensibility and ul 
almost fisiidious seiitiiru-nt and refineiriont ; when 
these are added to gcniius, the lesulf is generally a 
tinge of that imdaiicholy, of that di98atisl9::tiou wdtli all 
that is achieved or acquired, which seem to have 
entered largely into, the temperament of this painter, 
rendering his character and life extremely interesting, 
ivhile it strongly ilislinguishes hhn from tlie serenely 
mild and equal-tempered Raphael, lo whom he Was 
afterwards eom pared. , 

When Pannigiaiio was in his twentieth he set 
off for Romo. The recent acc?»sion of Clement VII., 
a declared patron of art, and the de^tth of Raphael, had 
opened a spUmdid vista of glory aiid suc<^C88 to his 
iniaginalion. He carried with liim to Rome three 
pictures. One of these was an exam^ple of Ids graceful 
genius; ft rcpresetiled tlie Infant Chrisa seated on his 
mother's knee, and taking some fruit Truoi the lap of 
an angel. Thtj second was a proof hfs wonderful 
dextm-ity of hand ; it was a portrait of himself seated 
iti hia atelier atnid liistBioks and lUUaical instruments; 
but the whole iweno repres^tt^d oU file panel aS if 
viewed in a convex mirror. The third picture wiw ah 
inslancp of lhef.succeB8 with yvlncb fre had studied the 
magical effects of chiaroscuro % iporroggio — tortjh- 
light; daylight, and a celestiiJ light hoitag all introdhcTd 
without disturbing llie harmpuy-^f the colouring. This 
last he presented to the po^, who ; received both the 
young painun* and his on<srit% most ^aciously. He 
i«rame a favourite at Rome, and as he studiously 
imitated, wtele theVe, tfte ilrtwks of Raplwiiiel,. and re- 
seihbledhim iu the eij^ati'cJfe of his pierton and Uianneti 
and the gcheho^hy of hiS disposition, the poets ccnnplL 
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menled liim by ftAying, or that tbo Jate-loftt 

and lainented Rafihael bfUl revived in the likenm of 
Parmijiiano: we can now measure riore justly tl>e 
distance whicli separated them. 

While at Rome, Francesco was greatly pattoiiised 
by the Cardinal Ippolito de* Medich and painted for 
him feevcn al beautiful pietures ; for the pope ftiso, seve- 
ral, and the pc^rtrait j>f a young captain of Ma f^ard^, 
Lorenao Cibo, which is supposed to be the fihfe 
trait now at Windsor. For a noble lady, a oMam 
Donna Marla BufTalini, he paipted a grand attar^f'oe 
to adorn the chapel of her fadiijy at Castclio, 

'JliiB is the celebrated ‘Vision Of St. dcrome/ how in 
our National Gallery : it repreaeWts tllG Virgin holdftig 
a hook, with the Infant Christ leanhig on her knee, as 
seen above in a glory, while St. John the Baptist 
points to the celQptial vision, and St. Jerdmo is seen 
asleep in the back^^ound. Ihis picture is an eminent 
example of all the beauties and faults of PaVmigiano. 
The Madonna j^nd the Child are models Qf dignity and 
gra(*e : the drawing is correct and elegant ; the play of 
(he lights and shadows, in delicate management, worthy 
of (rovreggio; the attitude of St.John the Baptist is 
an attempt at singularity in drawing, which is alto- 1 
gother forced and theatrical ; while the foveshoTtened 
figure of St. Jerothein the back ground is most vnmiw- 
Jhrtahff/ distorted. Notwithstanding thrsi faults, the 
picture has altvays been much celebrated.^ When the 
cliurch in which it stood u as destroyed by an earth- 
quake, tiie picluve was purchased fiom among the 
ruinH, and altcrwards sold to the Maiquia of Abcrcorn 
for fifteen hundred guineas ; snbscqjumtly it paesod 
through the hands of two great t'ollectors, Mr. Hart 
Davis and Mr. Watson Taylor, and was at length ])ur- 
chased by the members of the British Institution, and 
by them generously presented to the nation. • 

It is related that. koiu<» was taken by assault and 
pillaged hy the barbarous soldiery nf the C’onstable do 
Bourbon, at the very time that Barmigiano was paint-^ 
mg on Ibis picture*, and that hti was so absorbed by his 
uork, that he hoard nothing oft lie tumult around him 
till some soldiers, with an officer at their head, broke 
into his atelier. As he turned round ih quiet surprise 
from his easel, they were so struck by the beauty of his 
work, as well as by the composure of the artist, that 
they retired wilhout doing him any injury. But an- 
other party alu-rw’ards seized him, insisted op ransom, 
and robbed him of all he possessed. * Thus reduced to 
poverty, be fled from Romo, now a scene of indofscriba- 
ble horrors, and reached Bologna barefoot ami penni« 
less. 

But the man of gtaiius lias at least this high privi- 
lege, that he carrier with him everywhere two things 
of which no earthly power can rob iVim— his talent and 
his fame. On arri\ing at Bologna, he drow» and etched 
some beautiful eompositioriR. He is said by some to 
have himself invented the art of etvkmh that is, of 
eorroding, or, as it is tech tiieal I y termed, the lines 

on the eopper-plale by means of nitrous acid, instead 
of <*utling thcTr» with the graver. He was thus relieved 
from the immediate pressure of poverty, and very soon 
found himstdf, as a painter, in full employment. He 
oj6eetUed at Bologna some of his most cHpbrated works : 
the Madonna della Rosa of the Dresden Gallery and 
the Madonna ffeir coUo hingo (or hf^n&:ked Ma- 
donpa) ju the I^tti Palace at Floi'enee; also, a Caiuous 
altar-pwH'e called the St. Margaret : of all these there 
are numerous cng'rayitsgs. 

After residing neariy four years at Bologna, Panni- 
giano returned, rich and ettfebrated, to hit native city. 
He yoachi*d iVripa in and w^s immediately en- 
gaged to i^aint in fresco a new church which had re- 
cently bsfun erected fo thfe hotjour of the Virgin Mary, 
and called 'fhere wvre, houvnvei, some 


decays on the side of his employer^ and more on faia 
own, and four years pas^d before lie sot to work. 
Much indignation was excited by his dilatory conduct, 
btit ifwas appeased by the interference of hi» friend 
Francesco Boiardo, who offered himself as hia surety 
for the completion of his undertaking within a given 
time, A new contract was signed, and Pannigiano# 
presented to his friend his picture of ‘ Cupid 
fratpitig nis Bow,’ a lovely^compositiun ; -so lieautifuJ, 
that It fiOS biMSh again and Again aUribiited to Correggio, 
and eirfscroved under his name, but it is undoubiedly by 
l*armigiano. Several repetitions of it were executed 
at the time, so much did it delight all who saw it. 
Engravings and copies likewise abound ; a very good 
co|>y la in the Bridgewater Gallery ; the picture which 
is regarded aS the original is in tnc gallery of the Bel- 
vedere at^Vienna. 

At iast he be^n his w orks in the Stecf:ata, and there 
heexcented his figure of Moses in act to break the 
Tabtes of the I^w, and his Kve in act to pluck tiie 
forbidden fruit: the former is a proof of the height ht' 
could aspire to in sublime conception ; we have few 
examples in art of equal grandeur of character and 
drawing : the poet Gray aeknowledginl that when be 
picSlwcd lus Bard, 

heard aii*\ hoavy hair 

Sti'oanried like a inet#'or on the Irouhlod air,” 

he had this magnificent figure full in his mind. Tin* 
Eve, on the rither hand, is a perfect example of that 
prouhar grace in which Pannigiano excelled. 

After he had painted these and a few other figures in 
the church, niore delays ensued. It is said by some 
that Pafiiiigiano had wasted his money in sK^iubtiug 
and dissijmtiou, and now' gave himself up to the pur. 
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[Apuil 5, 


»»it of tbe p^t^ilbftQjpheirV ston^y with a bopo Of repairing 

has talceb paiDs^to 
ftisfn ave.lhcae he was imjircm* 

iieiit» ro$l]ie^ and admitted: 

^ver niighl. have been titc cituae^ jK^ brohe cotitlih^u 
and was tlirOwA uo^O prison. To obtain hia fVe^O]n«f)e 
entered Into, a neiV'engageioent, byt was rio sootw aI 
liberty than he escaped' te the territory pf Cr^j^nkj 
luTe nil; h^rfitnohbiy 6cdzed him, and 

lohg oiipiigh to 

pairit bOaptiiu) piqtiires^ he died in a few months 
at bis own request, laid in the 
eavtU' Wi^outapy coffni or covering, only a cross of 
^pf^jil^bod.t^^k on bis br^st. He died just 
^wejfity yeirk after 'Raphael, and at the sain^ age^ 
iiavfhg phly'cbmpleted his thirty-seventh year. 

/ .. P^rmigiahd. jn his boat pictures, is dfie of the most 
fa^natihg qf pHinteie—dignificd, graceful, bannonious. 
HJa dilhlren, cupids, and angels are, ih general, ex- 
quisite,: his portraits are noble, and are, perhaps, his 
nnetit' and most faultMs productions, — the Moses and 
the J^yo excepted. It was the error of Parmigiano 
that in studvil^g giacc be was apt 16 deviate into affec- 
ilttlqn and /become wbat tlic French call tnaniM: all 
stit^e^^^W's is disagreeable. In his i'emale figures he 
lengthened the limbs, the nechs, tjie fingers, till the 
ell6c|; 'iw not gra^'e, but a kind of stately feebleness; 
And ^be iihhatcd at the same time the eVand drawing 
and large riiAnner df Michael Aug(do, the result con- 
yey^ an impression of something qiiito incongt'uous 
HI na^re and in art. Then his Aladonnas have in 
gene/ai a mannered grandeur and elegance, soino- 
thing between goddesses and duchesses; »nd his 
fqmalA saiuts aic sotnelhing between nynipbs and 
maids of liionou^ For instanee, in the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, of which there are so many repetitions, 
(a'farp(n]is one in the eoUeetion of Lord NtwniaiUon; 
arioftheri smaller and most oxqxnsite, in the (iiosvenor 
ClalJery. not to speak of an infinitude of copies and 
engravinus— for none of his eompositiona, not even 
the Cupid shaping his bow, has been so popular;) 
Is Apt ilie Madonna with her long slender neck and 
her lu^lf-Averled head far more avisloei atic than divine ? 
and dhes not St. Catherine hold out her pretty finger 
for the ring with the ah* of a lady-brlde? — and most of 
the cmcred pictures of Tarttiigmuo are liable lo the 
same c^surq. Aunibal Cajrraeci, in a famous sonnet, in 
which he pointed out what was most worthy of imita- 
Uon in tho . elder painters, recouunendB, significantly, 
^ of the grace of Pannigiano; thereby indi- 

gAtiugi' what wc feel to be the truth, that he had too 

c 


^ GALLEY SLAVES. 

miwi dn*ot«« bw hrotw, and 4e»1rayd; 

And wowffc d^» alh au<l to he dt-plor'd, 
Ashnjimt^ bnpndoBf, foulest Idot, 

. ' " , Cbaiiii bhn, and faiks Idm, and exacts ftis sweat 
With ilhdpes, tlTat Merry with a bleedUig' heart 
Weept> wh^ she fees niflictecl co V lieast." 

’ ' OOWPER. 


tWilf ^mpaiatively recent times, it w*ws the enstom 
qf tfaosoijfountries bordering bn tbe Mediterraneau'^Sea, 
iuch as the Italian States^ France, Sf>ain, &c,, to con- 
demn criminals, and even those who did not tUwrve 
Bweb an appelfation, tq labour at tlie galleys, where 
were Known^w ^lley-slaves. Every one who has 
Ij^lytory of wosejeountriee, or evep works oi 
must, have met With 

» allusi^s.taihis most deplorable custom. 

vesfela 5 ^i{cli navigated the Mediterranean 
twmg the middle eges were principally ^aUtmses, gtd- 
and josK^ which bore certaiirpoint3 bi 


resemblance tb oscb other, and were prb'iwf^lled chiefly 
by pars/ by the Vcnetiansi wrs 

<t>iniuonly; la% w/dleck, 133 at the keek aud 

abbuV33\^t^W It'WfiWVftislwydw three maais, 
and tbif|y-d;wo ba®ks hf %,Vbry Mnk eoniaitwiig 
pars, and by six or s^ven 

slavf s,. is^bb Were Usually ' cMl&ied lo itt if gem'rrt:lty 
cifrj‘fed:;alk Bmall guns, iind about^a thousand mbp: 

a Spaiiish l&id the reft?lrr8 i^ 

the; tiaval liistory of Great Hntam Cannot fail to re- 
member the ejqiloiliii of our aeameir in former years, in 
capturing vlie Sjiknisb ^alteotUs. l^etiurni^^g htane froin 
their fpreign possesions laden uriih ^asurPs. 

The or gulfiret was chiefly uPed by the French, 
and has come ino, re distinctly under notice un ac- 
cubntof its cartiicctiott with the criminal code of the 
country. A man cOndeintie<l tp t^e galleys for life 
was thrown out bf the pale of society : his lauds and* 
goods Were confiscated ; he could not dispose of any 
of his effects ; he could not inherit properly ; if mar- 
ried, his marriage bbeame instantly nufl. ftor could his 
widow have aOy of her dower out of bis goods. Such 
Wf?re the civil disabilities aUetuling a condemnation to 
the galleys; but these vvere as nothing compared with 
tlie life which the cortdpinncd person passwi on board 
the vessel. TliCigSllley was a mucli smaller vessel than 
either the gklleon or the gallcHS. The banks of oars 
were ranged along the sides of the vessel ; and along 
the middle%etwcpn them ran a gangway called the 
coursier, A small cabin projected from the stern, aiid 
served as an apartment for the .officers : all else, 
soldiers, sailoi*s, and slaves, lay above deck. Tlie crew 
generally consisted of a ca|)tain, a chaplain, 150 men 
nbnning the various classes of petty officers, soldiers, 
seamen, and serviirith), and 3CK) galley-slaves. Five 
iflavr^s were attached to eacli oar: four of whom, being 
convicts, w^ere ehalnetl to it; and the firth*, who was 
generally a Turk, presided at the hvad oC the oar, and 
^vas a ruler over tlie other four. 

That criminal oflennes should be visited by the eon- 
aignment of tlie perpetrators to extraordinary and con- 
tinued liard w^ork. is a mode of proci dnie whicli re- 
ceives conntcnauce from the practice of our own timos. 
But this fact does not prepare us to read u ith indilFer- 
eiice the details bf galley slavery, which at certain 
periods of history arc peonliarly revolting. Under no 
circumstances and at no time were the horrors of this 
slavery so dreadfuRy experienced as at the lime of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and of the pereecu- 
Vkon which followed that event. Such ProtestautB as 
had ne^Jier abjured their faith nor emigrated were 
then sent to the galleys. Men of the wit educated 
and tnost endowed minds were chained to the oars, and 
subjected to all tlie toil and privation incident to that 
wretched mode of life. Accounts have been published 
of the sufferings of several clergymen and otiicrs, who 
were subjected to the most depressing cruellies. The 
moat impartial teatimony. perhaps, is tliat furnished by 
M. Bion, who was chaplain of one of the galleys, and, 
therefore, an every-day witness of what occured. We 
will here give a few details of the life of a galley-slave 
iq the vessel in whidi ftf. Bion officiated about the year 
1704 ; w'hSch will serve to convey some idea of tbe ge^ 
neral system bf gAlIey slavery^ Ibr all the galleys mqrc 
or less resembled each other. - 

Although there were twdtnxsts to the vessel, for the 
support of sails, and also kti awbing to cover the deck ; 
yet tbe build of the ve^l #as so sliglit that neither 
sails ttor awning could bb safely put up, except in vijry 
calm weather t cohsequOuyy the motion of the ship 
almost wiiolly depended imon the rowers: and the 
withdrawal of the awning left them expQS<^ to 'the 
scorching sun by day, 'and to the damps and inclemen- 
cies of tlie night. Tims exposed to the sky they at 
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niKhl on bciiard^ a foot aaa4 ^ wklo.* Tb®, physical together, though 1 alone pay for it ; |rii$ b® uie 
cxl>au»tion produced by, wording at the oar waa very eervicc enough for it in other \vay£’ Breiid 
great, on account of its enOroidjis, $iite fuid weighV but I aometiines eat of the king’s bread/, 
wluoh made it neceatHtry foi; them ^ dHw the OtberlfoodVthat which the king allows is 
strotev and then fall back a&airp. Mfhettfer ;irf winter gdr-fnll .of beana^ dressed in oil, for the whoid'tfay* 1 
or summer, ibe perspiration trickled '^own iiunr bar* Cat l^rie ofU;. so my usual food is bread, with whi^ 
rassed li^bs from the violence of tlie^ciertion^ lind'tf 1 liiiive of late eaten a few dried raisins, a poiiha'(lf 
they> lagged or fajuied ibrpit^ excess of fatigue, an which cost me eighteen dehiers. I lie upon a galleys 
ofilcerjiosted op tte Centra) gangway Inflicted persomd mattress ^laade. of tliTee or |par qtd coats.’* Tlic reason 
chastisenxnl wiihalong stick whi<m jbe UeJd ready ip wby .be was alJowtfd auchyndulgenceB docs not clearly 
his hand. . appear, except that' his health was too far injured to 

I'helr principal food was biscuits, apfl a Ij^nd of por* permit bim to work. As he continued unfit for iabodr, 
ridge made of oil and peas or beans, generally in a ne was finally removed to a dungeon oa shore, where 
stale or musty state. When the weather was too tough he ivas kept A prisoner for the remainder of his life, 
fur the galley to put out to sea, such of tile staves as . Williain Davies, a surgeon on board an English 
bud loanicd trades wore required to tvork at them on veSsePsailing to Tunis in 15U7, was, together with all 
board; t lie overseer sharing half of their profits; the the crew, captured by a Florentine galley, and con- 
other half being paid to tbcin, not in money, but in veyed to tegborn. Their heads were shaved and they 
extraTood; and those w*ho bad never learned a trade, w ere dressed in red coats and caps, and then eih ployed 
— perhaps had lived in ease and comfort, — were con- for three years on shore, chained to carts laden with 
demued to detfti the clothes of their nssdtiates. Such sand, lime, bricks, &c., which they drew from place to 
a course of life obviously led to frequent illness, and plac*e, receiving more blows than any cart-horse in 
the treatment of the sick was still worse than that of England, and having only as much bread and water in 
the healthy. Jn the hold of the galley was a close dark lluce days as they could have devoured at one meal.” 
room, with no inoi'e air or light than was giyeU by Ile^aud his companions were then sent to the galleys, 
the* entrance-trap a)r hole. Areackfmdof this room where their misery was increased tenfold, He thus 
was a 6C(ifibld on which the sick were laid promiscu- describes the condition of a galley-slave : — “The misery 
oush, wudi nothing but bare boards under them. M. of the galleys doth suipass any man’s judgment or 
Biou states that when the duties of liis tfflee called imagination ; neither would any man think that such 
him to visit the miserable sufl'erers in this hole, he was toi tur<‘ or torment was used in Llie w’orld, but only 
presently covered with vermin, hut w as obliged to stay they that feel it. The exltemity of misery causetli 
to confess such as were about to expire. The room many slaves to kill themselves, or cist* seek to kill 
>vas so lowr Hiat he was forced to He down by their sides ; their <^fiiceis; but wo wxre not suffered to have Bo 
and often while ho was confessing one, another would much as a knife about us; yea, if we had gatleo one 
(•xr»ire just by him. by any oftraordinary means, and ofl’ered any violence 

The slaves on board this galley >vorc Turks, erimk In any officer, wc should presently have lost our noses 
imIs, and Protestants. The Turks had been juirchased and ears, and leoeived a hundred blows on our hare 
by (lovernment in^ird(»r lo have the guidance of the back, and another hundred oii the stomach, continuing 
oars. In token of their slwery they wore iron rings slaves still. But 1 entreated Almighty God to grant 
rmind their ankles; but they weie not chained, and they me grace’ that i might endure it patiently.” 
had a e(*rtain degree of lihei iy w hen the galley was in,^ Such is a brief sketcli of the mode of life to which 
port. Tlie e.iiininals w ere stu b as were, for some ^ a large number of educated persons were subjected 
serious crimes, condemned to the galleys ; andtbePiu- during the existence of gal ley -slavery. This mode of 
Instants, about twenty in number, were consigned lo punishment is inconsistent with the iinjiroved state of 
this inisorahle mode of life because tht 7 refust'd con- society and ihe higher tone of huinanilj^ happily exisi- 
formiiy lo thetRotnan Catholic religion. The French ing at the present lime, and accordingly we find that 
Piotestants or Huguenots were reduced to the level of galley-slavery is now almost if not enierly extinct. It 
the criminals on board tlui galleys. • The yerfidy allow^- was abolislied in France some years before the revolu- 
iince of clothing for those slaves was two shirts made tiori of ,178d. 

of the coarsest canvas, and a little jerkin of red serg^ Thq name of galley-slave is, however, still applied 
slit on each side up to the arm-holes and having short to those criminals who are sentenced to the galleys, or 
open, sleeves re.m'hing to the elbows. Once in three to the bj^^ne (as the punishment is now' more gcuerall;^ 
yos^rs ihey were provided witlii a coarse frock and a called) ; that is, to hard labour in the docks and mili- 
IjUlejCap for their beads, which were kept close shaven tary harbours of France, Spain, and Laly. The house 
as a mark of intamy. of delcniion at Toulon and Brest is called the Baj^ne 

M. Le Fevre, a councillor ot Paris, was about the UVom the 1 talian a bath), from the circumstance 
year 1686 condemned to the galleys for life for refus- of the criminals, as soon as they arrive, being made to 
ingto abjure the Protestant religion; but being too bathe in warm water. The bagne is described ua a 
weak to woik the oar, he was confined in a iniacrable horrid asseniblage of inisery, filth, and vice, a reproach 
(lungeon at Marseilles, W’bcre he died after a lingering *o the ci iininai le;^islation of the c^unti y ; but atieinpts 
captivity of sixteen years. M.dc Marolles w'as arrested aie being made to relorm it by the introduction of im* 
while tMideavouring to escape with his family to some proved systems of prison disci]>line. The misery and 
Pi otestant country, and transferred to the galleys. He depravity of the galley-slaves arc vividly depicted by 
was treated somewhat better than the convicts, as the lb® number— Vidocq, in his * MCmoires,* tom. 

fidlowing extract from one, of his letters lo his wife i- H- Paris, 1828. . 

will show “ I am lodged m one of the*extrenuti^ of ^ 

the galley, which is calM the prow or beak, in a little 

t'abin abemt seven or eig^t feet square. The ceiling is THOMAS FULLER 

so low that I cannot stand upright in it. We generilly • ^ i i r u v ^ 

lie four of ustheiein; two gaWriens anq two. slaves. O^^B of the most remarkable \vritt?rs in^be Knglis|i 

Twice or ihiice a week I cTommonly boil the pot ipto language is Thotnas Fuller, ScaK*ely a writer in any ’ 

which is put five pieces of mutton, each V®ighiug a language could he named w'hose works on general sufr* 

quarter of a pound. There is very little beef here, and jccis more exactly reveal the character of their author ; 

scarcely #tiy veal. The otRcr galdrien. and 1 cat unlesa iulhe case of Montaigne, the author sneaks aa • 
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aWut aii abp^t fuiy ol;ber person or 

j^rWH, as CoteridgG wrote at fte ctMl ot the ^ Church 
‘Blstory,** “ Wit was tbe stuff and substance of 
vinWlkct, It ivas the oteuicni, the eattbeu 
ihateml which be worked in ; and this vei^ !su}^ad<^ 
ito defkauded him of his due praise for the pr^io^ 
w'iadotn of . the thought«for tbe beauty aud vunet^ of 
Uie ti'tttlis into which he shaped the stuff*. Fuils^* was 
incompaTably the most sensible; the least pr^udioed 
groei;i i»au an age that a gS^^Uxy of great 

men. He is a very voluminous Writer ; and yet, m nth 
Ills tiumeroils vuluaios on so many different subjects, 
it is scaircel)^ too much to say that you will bardly 
find a page in which some one sentence out of every 
three does not deserve to be quoted for itself as tuoftto 
Or as niaxiiu.’' 

To become ever so slightly acquainted with such a 
' man cannot but be intoresliug. We aliall bncfiy sketch 
his life, and then endeavour to afford sd%€ in sight into 
the peculiariiies of his remarkable intelksct. On the 
soutli banks of the None in Northauipteni^ire, two 
little villages, nearly allied in name, stand close beniide 
each other, each of which boasts of being the birth" place 
of a man of genius. In the rectory of Aldwinkle, All 
Saints, John Drydeu U said to have been born : in that 
of Aldwinkle Si. Peter’s waa born, in June, IfiOS, the 
subject of ibis notice. is known of his early 

day. Aubrey, in bis Letters, relates that Master Fuller 
'• was a boy of a pregnant wit,” and in his usual gos- 
siping way, goes bn to tel) that he whs of a middle 
stature, strong set, curled hair, a very w'orkiiig head, 
insomuch, that walking and meditating before dinner, 
he would eat up a penny loaf not knowing that he 
did it.” 

After a few years’ private instrviotiuu at Aldwinkle 
he went toCamoridge, in 162i, and entered at Queen’s 
College, where he remained till 1629, when he re- 
moved to Sidney Sussex, lie took his degree of B.A. 
1024, of M.A. 1028. During his residence at Cam- 
bridge his uncle, Bishop Davenant, watched over his 
iuterests. and in 1634 presented him to the rectory of 
Broatl Windsor in Dorsotshue, At Sidney he had 
Dr. Samuel Ward for bis tutor, a man of considerable 
learning and of inflexible integrity : Fuller has noticed 
hie worth in his ‘Worthies of Durham’ — “he turned 
with the times, as a rock risetli with the tide.” While 
at college he published tlie first heir of his invention 
— like the firstlings of so many author»-~a poenf: it is 
entitled * David^s Hainous Sin, Heartie Repentance, 
Ueavie Punishment.’ It was written in his twenty- 
third year, and is a very immature production, it js 
very scarce, indeed almost unknown, and very little 
would be gained by its resuscitation. Yet, as illus- 
trating the progress of Fuller’s mind, it has its value. 
Mpst of his peculiarities are discernible in it : there 
are the femdness for alliteration and playing upon 
words, tbe discursions, and not a little of the wit that 
distingimh bis laiei- productions. Speaking of the 
death of David’s chilli, lie writes— 

fn vttiti the Srit of wwi^t rn<»n doth strive 
To cut otrihis entail, that dotti derive 
Deatli unto all, wberi firet they are alive T' 

Yet this is followed by a passage of muck beauty, 
though disfigured by its expression : — 

** As when a tender rose begins to blow* 

Yet scarce nnswadlcd is, some wanton maid, 

Pleas’d with tlia smell, allmtid with tbe show, 

Will not veprieVe it till il hath display'd • ^ 

TbjpE leaves, but tu her breast arches 
Tff* abortive bud, where ooHiued it lies 
jUistng the blushmg die, before it dim.” 
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From tills time, however, his Muse was rather spar- 
ing of her favours ; except a lew verses prefixeid to 
th^ publiei^tio^ au acquaintance, he meddled no 
more witb 'U>!^lift towards the end of his life, 
be ij^frpiped ttf edeSrate ‘ ifis Majesty’s Happy 
KesMirri' in A • PAnegyijc,’ which was first primed 

insened in his ‘ Worthies’ 
(W^Cet9t^ iiUimalion that liisc^ ”Muee 

^rea her nover to make verses 

At Brcihid Windsor he so gained the good-will of his 
diargGi that ou l\h pizocceding to take his degree of 
B.i).;ifeUr of hi« dii^f parishioners requested to be 
alWwttdVtO wait on him to Cambridge, toleatify tlieir 
exceeding engagement!^, it being the sense and lequcbt 
of hi» whole pariah*^’ The seven years he lemained 
beye were not idly spent ; besidtis being diJigf^nt in tlnf 
diioharge of hi^ ministerial fuuctic>.is. he wrote one of 
the most popular of his works, 'The History of the 
Holy War,’ and some minor matters, as sermons and 
tbeaike; and'fimdiy won and wedded his. first wife, Ju 
1641 ho removed to London, though not to a cure; 
•‘supplying’' in any of the pulpits that wWc oflered to 
him. lie speedily bot^ame one of the most popular 
preachers in the metro|>o]is, crowds resoriing to any 
church where he ^ivas »o minister. ^ Attra^dcd by Ins 
ability, the ipasier and brotherhood of the Savoy cliost* 
him to be their lecturer; vvbic.h office, says tbe avithor 
of bis Lifei(OXon, 1602;, “he did most piously and 
effectually dtscharge, witness the great confiiKuioe 
of affected hearers distant congregations, inso- 
much that hiaown cure wore On a sense, excommuni- 
cated from the church, unless their timous diligence 
kept pace with^their devoiion, the doctor affording 
them no more time for their extraordiuaries on the 
Lord's day than what be allowed bis habitual abstiiu-rice 
on all the rest. He bad in his narrow cbapel two 
audipnees, one without the pale, tbp other wiiliin ; tbe 
windows of that little church, and the sextoiiiy so 
orowdedi as if bees had swarmed to hie mellifluous 
discourse.” A year before, he had published some 
sernioiis iu bis ‘Joseph's Farti-colourcd Coal,’ apd if 
wc may judge fnpni iLem, it was not surprising that he 
was BO run afti'r ; at any rale, there could be little fear 
of a sleepy congregation. The very titles are attrac- 
Iractive : one, from the passage “ Love lol tlie world” 
is headed “An ill match well broken uffV’ another 
is called *^A Glass i'or Gluttons.” 

[To 1>e cuuiinuKtl.] 


71ie Eifjo/mnt.'-^lu Iliitid) India the elephant seldom seen 
upon occasions of ceromtiHy except at die comts of those prhicfs 
who still possess uny iudepeiident auUiority. Their general use 
at Calcutta, or within five miles ,«)f if, is prohibited^ on aocoiuit 
of the frequent accidents which they occasion by frightening 
horses, lu the hideous cereaidnials of Juggernaut, elephants aie 
us. d. Five clepliauts |>recede the car of flic idol, hedrlng 
towering flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and having l>ens 
hanging to their caparisons.*’ Wheti the two sous of TipjK>o w^'w 
received os hostaps by Lord Cornwallis, they were each mounted 
on an elephant, richly capansoh^d, and seated in a stiver liowdah. 
At Vi xier All's wedding, in 1795, “the processuMi was grand 
beyond concoption : it consifted of aUiut twelve hundred ele(3iants 
richly caparisoned, drawn up iu a ycgulur litie, like a file of 
soldk*rs, Abouk one huinlrw ^laplmnU in the centre had, how- 
evef, dolls, or castles, covered Wm lilver. In tbe midst of these 
at>peared the nabuli, muuiilied on fth uncimmumly large elephant, 
wiiliin a howdah covered witli silver, riclily set with precious 
stones.” It was a custom with the Moguls to have their elcpliants 
and horses daily isuraded before them.— Anio/iiVv Weekly Volume. 
‘ The JSkplumt,* 
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OhI pernicious condition of poverty! to ask h<*lp 
shames thee in thy heart, yet if thou do not ask, the 
very extremity of thy need exposes the wound that 
thou would eat conceal. 

Thou blamest Christ, and sayest full bitterly, that he 
distributeth unequally temporal wealth. It is better 
to die than to be indigent. Thy very neighbour despises 
thee. 

If be poor, farewell thy reverence ! 

But ye, O merchants, are full *of riches. I'hrough 
land and sea yesei^k your winnings. All the condition 
of kingdoms ye know. Ye be the messeugers of tidings 
and tales both of peace and war, and now tlu^t I have a 
tale to tell, I were sadly at a loss, but that a merchant 
long ago taught me one, that yc shall now hear. 

In Syria once dwelt a company of rich traders, who 
• 

* The coinnieneemeiit aud general tone of the Man of Law's 
narration, recall to mind forcibly the descriptii)!! of him given by 
the poet ^ 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence. 

He seemSd such, Ats wordet wifre so wise^ 

No. 836 . 


iverc accustomed to send far and wide their spices, 
cloths of gold, and satins. And it happened that the 
masters of the company went to Rome, and sojourned 
there a e;erlaiu time. And ov(;ry day they heard some 
rumour or other of the excellence of the fimperor’s 
daughter, (^uslance. The geneial voice said, 

In her ii* high heauly vvithoutcii^pride, 

Youthe wiihouleii grcci -head,* or folly, 

To all her workes virtue ib h«i guide; 
flum})le>s lj;ilh hlaycn h. lier lyramiy, 

Slie is uiindnr of alle C( uifesy, 

Hn- liosiit i.s very ohand t of iiolirios.^, 

Her hand minister of freedom for almess.f 
WhSil the mei chants had freighted their ships, and 
seen this noble maiden, tl»ey returned to Syria. 

Now' it so chanced that the merl^hantB stood high in 
the favour of the Sultan of Syria ; wlu^ when they 
came from any strange place, would entertain Ihein 
hos]>ilably, and learn wdnit tidings they brought from 
foreign lands. Among other matters they tell him of 
Custanco, and that with sucli earnestness, that the Sultan 
* C'hilditihiiebs. f charitable deeds generally. 
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finds a great pleasure in keeping her constantly in his 
xcracmbrance ; in short, all iiis delight and care are to 
love her. At last, sending for bis council, he tells them 
briefly, that he is but as one dead, unless he mky win 
the regardi of Constance, and bids (hem devise a 
remedy. 

They endeavoured to reason with him, suggested 
that he had been deluded and wronged by and 

finally urged the difficulty aKendingthc propo^d mar- 
riage on account of the ditersity of rtdigions. No 
Christian prince, thoy thought, would give his child 
in wedloch to one who lived under the law of Mohain- 
jued. But the Sultan answered. Rather than lose 
Custance, I will become a Christian. And in the 
end, by treaties, and through the mediation of thePope, 
the alliance was conchided, to the injury of Moham- 
incdanism and the promotion of Christianity. And 
now, fair Custance, may the Almighty God guide 
thee. 

The day i* coinoii of her d^pnTtiiig, 

1 say the wofiil day fatal is comt*. 

That there may be no farr yinj? 

But forward they them 'dieasen’* all and some. 

Cust&nce that was with •or»’tiw all oVrr.ome 
Full pile arose, and 'd vessel h tier to wentl,f 
For well she seeth there is none other cmJ. 

« M « 

Father, she said, thy wretched child, Custance, 

Thy yotinge daughter, fostered up so solt, 

And ye, my mother, my sovereign pleasaurc 
Over all tiling (out-tukenj Clirist on loft}). 

(Instance, your child, her iecommeml«*th oft 
Unto your grace, for I shall to Sun ie.|l 
Ne hdiall I never see you more with eye. 

Alas! unto the Barharc nation 
I niustc gone, since that it is your ivill, 

But Christ, that starvM^ for our r(?deinption, 

So give me grace his hciles*'*' to fullil. 

To ship the sorrowful maid is brought in all scflemnity. 
Now Cljrist be with you all, she said. Farewell, fair 
Custance, was the reply. 

In the mean lime the mother of the Sultan, a w’oll 
of vices, has called her council about Iter, and thus 
spoken to them. Yc know, lords, that my son is 
about to leave the boly laws of (lie Koran ; but I 
vow to God, ibc life shall start out of my body, rather 
than the law of Mohammed out of my heart. But now, 
lords, will ye consent to what I advise ? and I w ill then 
make ns safe. Every one agreed to live and die by 
her. 'Hien, she said, We will first feign to receive 
Christianity, and I will make such a feast, 

That, an 1 trow, T phall the Sultan quite ; 

Fm* though liis wif* he christened ne'er so white, 

She shall have iwed to wash away tlie red, 

*' Though she a font of water with her led. 

So, on a certain day, the Siiliancss rode to her son, 
and told him she renounced her faith, repented she 
had h(‘eri so long a liegthcn, ami bc.songlit him to grant 
lier the honour of receiving the Christian people at a 
banquet. The Sulian said, I will do your pleasure; 
and kneeling, thanked her for her request: — 

So glad he W4W, he n'istff not what to say. ^ 

She then kissed her son, and went home. 

The Christians now arrived. CJreat was (he crowd, 
and rich the procession of the Syrians and the Romans. 
TIte mother of the Shaitan first received Custance with 
a glad cheer.^and then the Sultan himself welcomed 
her with all joy and blisa. The lime conics for the 

^ litem r. c. address ihcnisclves. t Co, 

i rxcepfecl. § High, |j Syria. 

* ^ Died. Oehi'sts. ■) f Xt-wtst knew not. 


feast ordained by the Sultaness ; and the Christians, 
young and old, are present. "Men see there royalty in 
all its magnificence, and feast on dainties more than I 
can describe ; but all too dear they arc bought. In a 
word, the Sultan and the Christians— every inaii— are 
suddenly cut down and slabbed at the board by the 
Sultanessand her friends; also every Syriaui(|||||ti had 
been converted. And then Custajice is taketnn great 
haste to the fe^hore, with her treasure, clothes, anti a 
stove of provisions 

And ill a ship all BtoerM<»ss (God wof) 

Thiy^liavc her 8et, and bidden her learne sail 

^ Out of Siinric ogainward to I faille. 

And forth saileth Custance alone in the salt sea. O 
my Custance) lie that is the lord of fortune be thy 
pilot ! 

For days and years she floated throughout the 
Grecian Sea, until she came to the Strait of Maroc. 
Many a sorry meal docs she make : often does she 
wait in expectation of the coming death, before the 
wild waves bear her to the place wmcre she is destined 
to arrive. Men might ask w hy she was not slain at 
the feast? — why she >vas not drowned in the sea? — 
how it liappcncd that for three years and more her 
provisions lasted an&wcr, Who saved Daniel in the 
horrible cav^j? — Enabled the Hebrew people to cross 
the sea dry-shod? — and fed the Egyptian Mary in the 
cave and in the desert? 

Custance now driveth forth into our ocean ; and at 
last, under a fort on llie Noi tliumbrian coast, tlie ship 
sticks fast in the sands. The constable of the castle 
goes down to see^thc wreck, and there finds this weaiy 
woman, and brings her to tlie land, ('ustanco kneelcth 
down and lhanketh God's goodness. Bnt w'ho nr 
\^hat she was she would tell no one, not even though 
slie were to die for lier silence. But 

She Haid she wa^ so niased in the Sio, 

That slie forgot her iniiule, by her truth. 

The constable and his wife Ilermegild wept for pity 
they looked on her. 3’hey were both (lagans, as 
were most else in the country, the early Christians 
having bom driVen out; but Custance was so diligent 
to serve and to please, 

That all her luve that lookeii in her fareq 

and especially Ilermegild, who cherishes her as lier 
own life, ^nd wlio is finally converted by Custance to 
the Christian faitJi. There were then dwelling near 
the castle three persons who in their privacy hu- 
nourcu Christ, one of whom was blind ; — 

Bright was the sun ns In tlmt siminier's day, 

For which the constable and ids wife also 
And Custance have ytakc the righte way 
Toward the sea, a furlong way or two, 

To jdayen and to roainen to and fro ; 

And in their walk this blindo man they met, 

Crooked and old, with cyen fast yshet,* 

In the name of Christ, cried this blind mun, give 
me iny sight again, Dame Hermogild ! The constable's 
lady was in alarm, lest her husband should kill her ; 
but Custance made her bold, and bade he|[ptecoinp1ieh 
Christ's will. In astonishment the con^able asked 
wrhat the matter meant? Sir, replied Custance, it is 
Christ’s might tliat helpeth people out of the fiend's 
snare, and therewith she explained the Christian law to 
him ; and before that evening passed, the constable 
w^as converted. . 

A young knight of the towm now began to love 
(Custance wdth so ardent atgi atfoction, tliat he verily 
thought he should perisK unless he could accomplisji 
her dishonour. But all his wooing availed not. He 
eould not draw Custance into sin, and in his malice he 
• Siiuf. 
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determined to brin^ oti her a sliarneful death. Creep- 
ing privily one niffht in|;o the chamber of Hermegild 
i^'hilst the constable was absent, be slew her, and laid 
Ilje bloody knife by the side of Custance, who slept in 
the same bed, and then went his way, nnpercoived. 
Soon after, the constable came homo to iVis castle, with 
Alla, of Northumberland, his Bovereip:n, and 

t^aw HUP^idfc slain, and the bloody knife lying by 
Custayce in the bed?— 

Alas ! wbat miij:lit she say f 
For very woe her wit was all away, 

Alla was told of those circumstances, and of Cus- 
tancc*s story, and he shuddered when be saw so h^- 
ni«?ii a creatin e before him in such trouble. Tlie fiflse 
kuii>ht accuses lier, but the pcrople murmur, and say 
llicy cannot think she is guiliy of such wickedness, 
having seen her ej^er so virtuous and so full of love for 
IIori\)egild. Alla, as he listened, felt strongly incited 
by the testimony in Custance's favour, and thought he 
would inquire, more deeply into thg ca^e. On her 
knees, Custance prayed to God to succour her: - 
Have ye not Keen someliine a pale face 
Among a of hiin that hath been led 

Tiiwaid liis ilcatli, wltere, as he gelteth no grarp, 

And siicli a colour in his fag; luith had, 

Men inighten4tnow him that wsis st bested;! 

Amongds all the faces in tliat rout, • 

So Btaiit J Custance, and looketh her about. 

Alla, with his heart full of ]jily, and the* tears drop- 
jjing from Ins eyes, said, Now, quif:kly fetch a boolc, 
if tlic knight will swear how that Custance slew this 
woman. A book of the Evangelists was brought, and 
upon it the knight swore she was guilty. At tliat mo- 
ment, a hand smote him iqion the neck ; he fell like a 
stone ; and both his eyes burst iroin his head, in tlic 
sight of ail who were in th<‘ plat;e. Through the inf- 
r.icle thus vouchsAfed in favour of Custance’s innocence. 
Alla, and many others also, were conveited.- And 
afterwards Alla w^edded Custance: — ^ 

Tills holy ivoman. that i» so hriglii and sheen ; 

And thus hath Christ ymade Cusfaiire a qiieoii, * 

But there was one vvlio looked w^h deep woe on 
Ibis marriage - who thought her heart would burst as 
she saw what Alla had done, and that was Donegild, 
his mother. • 

* Crowd. + Beset. 1 Stuiideth. 

[To'lie continued.] 

3/r/7wi«r«<f.— Looking on the metropolitan city from either of 
its goodly eininencA, the eastern or western hill, we can hardly 
[lersiiade ourselves that a few years ago it was only — the ground 
on which it stands — traversed hy dusky paijiNsrncared savages, 
and a few kangaroos; for now, running ]iarallcl with the river 
Yarra, it is a mile In length and half a one in brondth : a lustj', 
stately, bantling of a city it is; vigorous in its growth, of a 
cheerful aspect, and graceful in its |iro]iortions.' Fronting the 
liver is Flii-ders'-street, displaying many noble houses, with 
Biiglislngrassed lawns, one of them crowned with a graceful 
dome. Of these streets, running east and west, the pruici{Mil is 
Collins-street, containing the most respectable esseuibhige of 
shops ; ill it a^ the b^ks, most of the places of w'orsliip, and it 
is indeed the great and well-known thoroughfare. Many other 
streets there me os largfS all of convenient width, not e so thronged 
and respectaiile. Queen-street and Klisabetli-street are the next 
ill .importance, running south and north. Beurhe street is the 
most frequented of any on the arrival of Knglish and Scotch 
ships, for in it, at the corner of Klizalieth-strect, is a convenient 
and good building — the Post-otllce; now respectable, for now it 
has a respectable ])Ostmast«r. Tlie Mechanics' Institute in 
Ciilltns-dtreet is very well as a building— not so the debt upon jt, 
160(1/. It has a library, very small ; and its secretary, an intel- 
ligent mnn, and as an artist well known, retlects credit on the 
ostahlishineid. It would reflect, as great credit on the Colonial 
Government if it would liquidate like debt, especially as it b the 


only town hall ; therein being held the meeting of the Towa 
Council. Of the buildings next in imiiortance are the Coiirt- 
hi/use, tlie g^iol, the Custom-house; and pre-eminently will be 
the licst building in Melbourne — a new bank in Collins-streef, 
of brown stone, and, with its (iiecian architecture, graoeful 
exceedingly. The marketplace b large enough for an infant 
city, and so are the market duc^. Since Melbourne has been 
incorporated, the streets have improved eoiisideratily, good order 
has increased and been enfonied, and so have the town rates. A 
change hib also taken place jn the magistracy much for tlte 
better ; and in oiber respects qjso. After all, the liest and m(»st 
encouraging object in Melbourne, and in Australia Felix, is not 
its Court-house, nor yet its capacious prison, but its large hand- 
some bank in Coll ins-street ; for it is a bold aiinouiicenient that 
the cimiitry will progress, and become prosperous and wealthy. 
'Fhe objects which in the town lirst attract the stranger’s notice 
arc th%flag8 — not flag-stones— -tlioiigli of these there are some, hat 
more dirt — flags flying about auction-rooms, and the cwerlusting 
jingle of a^ictiuii bells. Some dozen of such ro(*ms there are : 
there b a constant gleam of crimson flags, an<l dlstn'sslng is thu 
clang oi bells. Tiiese auctions serve insteail of Biiglish pawn- 
brokers* shops. Here arc dis]K)sed of wh.atever almost ni the 
shajie of merchandiMe can be meiitiuned, paid for by iiisolvent- 
luercbani schedules: and therefore, as they cost little, are sold 
amazingly cheap. Next to the bell noise inaken^ what strikes us 
as quite colonial is the immense iiuinl>e)g of drays, many hjiided 
with wood drawn by four, six, and eight bullocks : few drays 
draifii by horses in proportion. 'I'liere is not so much variety in 
the shops as in old countries, necessity having, wliiUt tlierc were 
few, com^Mdled the shopkeepers to deal in almost everything. 
Thus General Stores" arc common. Another peculiarity : you 
see many peojilc not to be iniMiaken ; hard-fuced, giim-visagcd, 
dry-countenanced woikinen^aud women too — whom at a glance 
you recognise to have Iji'eii convicts. Even amongst the richer 
folk there are some not disguised by diess or wealth. The 
dresses^* tlie ^^eople are peculiar too ; light colours, and of lighter 
texture. The houses are roofeil with wooden shiugfes— not m- 
eleg,ant c..feriiig- and the heads of the liuman cicafiires with 
straw. Walking along Collins-street, you see of slnqis kept hy 
Jews very many — l4*vi*a, Lazarus's, Nathan's, Solomau***, 
Simeon’s, and liLMijiiinin’s. Theie is no lark of Livrr|X)ol, Man- 
chester, and London Marts — grand shops (nm* of them the 
smartest in Melbourne), all ke]>t by the.se |>eopIe. Other pecii- 
liaiities there aio, quite Ausbaliaii. On our (list arrival we 
ficqiieiitly met walking about on the Kastern Hill — tame, of 
course— two emus. Pairots, the gorgeous native parrots, abound 
in cages ; cockatoos als(», but generally at liberty. On lawns 
and grass-plots ho}> al>ou1, or btisk in the sun, fame kangaroos. 
At one of the inns a pelican stalks in and out very leisurely. 
Nor is it anything extraordinary to see tame opossums and other 
animals of the country — tame exceedingly. But of all objects 
the wild, grotewpie, jiainted, feather-uriianieiitcd, tea-tree-hesom 
carrying natives, with their singular costumes, war inipleiiients, 
and their vt i Id gestures, groufied and scattered over tOe town, 
and with the shaggy accoinpunlnieiit of dog.s, give its most 
original feature to Melbourne. I'he most delightful circum- 
stance regarding Melhouriie is its present po&itioii, standing as it 
docs open on eveiy side; your ingress and egress unolKiructed 
by any kind of fences. You have not to enter it by roads, us you 
do towns ill old countries. All the country so smooth, tree- 
studded, ond park-like; with a deal of its old primsevul freedom 
and gracefulness about it. Much of this land will be sold, soine- 
titfie enclosed, uud built upon ; but surely Melbourne will not be 
ButVored to become a large overgrown town, in a hot country, 
without ample provision of spacious tsirks and squares being 
made for its oriiaineAt, and fur the hcalihful i^xercise aial recreoi- 
tioii of its outpouring, w’all-penl, work-wearied jMJOple. — Ivipres^ 
siouM oj Auulralia PclU, bj/ Jiic/iard Jlowilt. 

Hice-I^apen — The plant from which (he pithy substance 
vulgarly culled ritv-paixjr" is prepared, seems to be a legu- 
minous species growing in marshes, and found in some iiarts of 
liidit. The square pieces purchased in China are obtained 
from the stem, which, not being above an inch or two in 
diameter, is cut in a circular manner, ynd the cylinder in this 
manner rolled out and flattened. It is from the same plant, in 
all pruhahilily, that the pith- hats of India urelbade; and the 
flfliermen there are said to use the Hubstauee as fl.iats for their 
nets, the s^x'citic gravity being less than that of coik, and the 
buoyancy being so much greater . — KniyhCa Wcckljf Volume: 
' 'Jlte Chinese.* 
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LOCOMOTION OF ANIMALS. No. XIV. 

S%viMMiNG continued. — Quadrupeds. The specific 
gravity of nearly all niaiiimiferons quadrupeds is less 
than ihat of water, and lienee tliey are capable of floal- 
ing on its surface without requiring the interposition 
of the limbs. We have familiar (?xamples of the spe- 
cific gravity of quadrupeds in the horse, dog. cat, deer, 
&c. If, for instance, wc cause either of the above- 
named animals to be Ibrowa into deep water, we‘ob- 
serve that they speedily rise the surface, and rrmain 
there as long as the limbs are quiescent, and when the 
limbs move they strike out in the t>ropcr direc'tion with 
precision, although they may nevtu* previously have 
boon out of their depth in water. But if wo inquire 
how it hapuens that these animals are enabhtd, with- 
out the aia of experi(?nco, to swim at once the first 
time they- are plunged into water, vve find on investi- 
gation that the limbs of iftanimifcrous quadrupeds move 
in water precisely as they do on laud, and no new action, 
either as regards direction or ordf?r, is required, as is 
the ca?o with man, to enable them to swim ; and as they 
arc specifically lighter than water, tliey need no force 
to be CMnployed to keep them above the surface. In 
hunting the stag or the fox, it is not an uncommon 
occurrence for llie animal, when hard pressed in the 
cliace, to plunge into a stream and swim across the 
water, the hounds following. Tlic huntsman, relying 
on the tact of his horse, plunges fearlessly witli it into 
the water, and arrives safely on the opposite bank. In 
these cases the horse carries its rider above the sur- 
face, tlins sliowing that the specific gravities of the 
man and horse combined are much less than that of 
the water. 

Many of the niaininiforous animals are amphibious 
and posJjess the faculty of sustaining tlieiiiselves dur- 
ing ienglbened }u.Tiods under water. Of these, seve- 
ral species have the feet furnished with a iiimnbrane 
between the fingers and toes ; such, for example, as the 
ottM tribe. These animals are excellent swimmers, 
and their agility in the water is surprisingly great. 
It appears that nearly all inamniiferoAis animals can 
swim if necessitated to do so ; and it should be borne 
in mitid that ibis h#s been accounted for by their 
being gifted with two qualities essential in swim- 
ming ; tlie one arising from the specific gravity, and 
the other horn the circumstance of the natural movf*- 
nients of the limbs being the same both on land and 
in water. 

Birds Amongst the birds, those of the order 

yatatores are, as their generic name implies, best 
adapted for swimming. The figure of the breast re- 
sembles that of tht keel of a boat; the body being 
clothed withj^ thick plumage, Umds to increase the bulk 
without very* materially augmenting the weight. The 
plumage is very compact, and being lubricated with 
an oteaginens secretion, the water cannot penetrate to 
the skin. The bones of the skeleton arc cxlrcmelv 


light, and many of them are hollow, so that the specific 
gravity of birds is much less than that of water : in- 
deed were it not so they would bo utterly unable to ewim, 
and much less to fly in the raver medium of air. The 
specific gravi/y of birds is so much less than tliat of 
water, that wc observe, ns in the grebe petrel, &c. 
{Pii/. 1), that by far the greater portion of the body 
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is above tbe water as they lie flat on its surface. They 
require, therefore, no action of the limbs to sustain 
mom on the water, and, for the purpose of progression, 
.the feet, which act as oars, are variously and most ex- 
quisitely contrived. For example, in the grebe each 
toe is furnished will) a distinct membrane (Ftp. 2), 
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the margins of which overlap each other ; but in the 
merganser, and many other aquatic birds, such as the 
duck and goose; the same membrane extends to the three 
toes (Ej^. 3). In Bwimming»the effective stroke is pro- 
duced by the feet alternately ; that is, whilst one foot is 
pushed backwards the other is drawn forwards (Fi>. 4). 
lu the effective stroke the^foot is extended and the toes 
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expanded so a^to present the greatest surface possible 
to the water ; it is then driven backward with force, the 
effe<‘t of which is to drive the body forwards. In the 
back stroke the foot is flexed, and the toes are brought 
together so as to present the least surface to the water, 
and ])roduce as little action p^sible. The back 



stroke of the leg lends to retard the body, and it is only 
the difference in the amount of the force of these 
strokes that is effective. Sometimes both feet are 
driven backwards and drawn forwards simultaneously, 
and the body moves by a series of jerks. 

Some of the water-birds make use of their wings as 
sails ; the swan, for instance, may be often observed 
partially toeievate the wings and spread them out to the 
wind, and thus move by the force of the wind alone, 
like a sailing vessel. 

is well know'n that fishes reside constantly 
in water; they are indeed so organised that they can 
neither live nor move out of it but for a very short 
time. Their specific gravity is very nearly equal to 
that of water ; but they are also endtfwed with the 
power of varying their specific gravity, so as to raise 
or lower themseives in the fluid at pleasure. Wc have 
seen that the human race can vary the specific gravity 
of the body, by drawing ift and expelling the air from 
the lungs ; but fishes, not having the same kind of 
respiratory organs, cannot do so in me mere act of 
respiration. As a large nuiubcr of fishes, however, 


are obliged to sustain themselves surrounded on ali 
sides by the water, it would require an endless play of 
muscular force to retain them in such a position, if 
their specific gravity were cither greater or Jess than 
that of the water. To prevent this continual waste of 
vital power, they have been provided wuth an air* 
bladder, w’hich tney have the power of distending and 
contracting at pleasure ; tliis bladder is placed in the 
body immediately under the 8])inc, and above the 
centre of gravity, being the best position to keep the 
body steady, afld prevent fts turning over when the air- 
bladder is distended. When the air-vessel is filled, the 
animal is lighter l))an water, and it rises ; and when 
the air is expelled, it becomes heavier and sinks, 
j This hydrostatic apparatus cannot but strike with 
admii^tiou every one W'lio contemplates the beautiful 
adaptation of fishes to the end the^y are destined to 
serve in afnimal creation. 

Some fishes, such as the rays and soles, are destitute 
of a Bwimming-bladdor ; but as they generally reside 
at the bottom of the sea, tlicy do not require one: 
when they swim, in order to prevent iheir sinking 
they must use as much extra force as is conferred 
on other fifohes by llic air-bladder. The locomotive 
organs of fishes consist of fins and tail, the former 
of ^hirh^ are variable in size, number, and di- 
rection. The figures of fishes arc also various, but in 
some of them, such as the cod, salmon, and mack- 
erel, the figure is supposed to approximate, more 
nearly than otliers, to that which is considered by 
mathematicians to offer the least resistance to their 
progress in the dense medium they inhabit. In the 
perch tribe we find the gvcalest number of fins, 
being many as eight ; those arc termed tUq^two pec- 
toral, twCN*dorsal, two ventral, one anal, and one caudal. 
These several naiiu^s are given in consequence of their 
relative situations on the body. The pectoral fins are 
supposed to represent the arms, and the anal fins the 
legs, of the higher orders of animals. I n the gurnard it 
may be remarked that the pectoral fins (Fig. 5, n, n*), are 



whole of tiic fins are more or less employed in certain 
kinds of movements. Ju order io aseertain the true 
use of the fins in swimming, Bovrclli having cut off 
the ventral fins of a living fish, put it back again into 
the pond. It then rolled from side to side like a 
drui>kcn man, and could not keep an upright position. 
When the fish move with great velocity, the pectoral 
fins are laid close to the body, in order that tliey may 
not retard its motion, and in rapid motion, the tail 
becomes the gieat propelling orj^n of motion. We 
shall Uierefore now investigate ns mode of action. 
The first movement of a fish from a st-^te of rest is 
produced by the flexion of the tail (as seen in Fig. 6, 
at ei'j ; during this movement, the centre of gravity (c) 
is drawn slightly backwards. When the tail lias 
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arrived at a, it is forcibly extended by its mitf *'les in 
Hie diretHion a /. per)>ei)dicular to its plane the force 
of its action upon the water, in a i, is translated to the 
fish in the direction of i a, causing; the centre of gra- 
vity (r) to move obliquely forwauls, in the direction 
c /i, parallel to i a. The tail having reached the 
central line c rf, its ])Ower of urging tiie body. forwards 
not only ceases, but during its flexion on the opposite 
side in tlie line a o, it tends to draw the body back- 
wards, in llie direction o c. Having icached the |>oint 
o, it is again rapidly extended in the line o e, causing 
an impulse on the centre of gravity in c h, parallel to 
0 e. It the two forces r h and c b acted simultaneously, 
we should obtain the vesiillant c f ; but as they do not, 
the point (c) will not move exactly in the right line 
e f, but in a curved line which lies evenly between 
rf <?/and a line drawn parallel to it through h. The 
fish being in motion whilst tlie tail moves from side to 
side, according to Borelli, it describes an ellipse 
instead of a circular arc, which w ould be IhCj^ ease if 
tlie body were stationary and tlie tail only moving. 
The velocity with w hich fishes move, and the continu- 
ance of their movements, are enough to give us an 
id?a of the great strciigth of their muscles, especially 
when we reflect on the deiisiiy of the fluid w hich is 
0 ]>poRed t(/ their speed. Those fishes which have 
occasion for great speed (such as the shark, as w’ell as 
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other predaceous fishes), have their tails forked {Fig, 7). 
In theac the airca of the surface of the tail is in the 
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inverse ratio of the distance from its axis of motion. 
'I’his figure is that which may be considered best 
adapted for great velocity of progression. When the 
surtaecof the tail increases as its distance from the 
centre of gravity of the animal, the muscles act at a 
mechanical disadvantage, and the animal can proceed 
but slowly. In whales the surface of the tail is pro- 
portional to the enormous bulk of the body x but the 
plane of Hie tail is transverse, in the mesial plane 
of the body, instead of lieing perpendicular as in 
fishes; and its action is at right angles to that of fishes 
also. The force of the tail must he very great, inas- 
much as tlTcy have been observed to throw theiuBelves 
qqite out of the water, many feel in lieight, into 
the air. 

As we descend lower in the scale of organised 
beings, we find an illimitable riutuber of aquiiiie 
animals. Tlie lobster, prawn, and ihrimp swdm baek- 
vyards by the action of the tail ; but in these the^efh e- 
tivc stroke is during the flexion of the tail, and not the 
extension, a8»in fishes. Many insects are also aquatic ; 
suc.h as the dytiscufi and others. The various f(»nns of 
animalcules also present objects of curious researc b ki 
their moving in liquids: hut we inufit forbear entering 
into tlie nunuTOUS details connected with these micro- 
scopic animals, in oidt;e to lake ve^y briefly into con- 
sideration the mhnianism and conditions under which 
animals are capable of flying in the air. 

CASSETTA DE’ lUlRATTINL 

POLICINELLA — PlJNCH. 

[Concludcit from p, J 

PinvcH js a unu’crsality, and of a icmote and indis- 
putable antiquity. He is found in so many countries 
and at such distant periods of lime, that it is impos- 
^ble to say where or when lie had liis origin. lie is as 
popular in Egypt and Syria and 'I'uikey as ever he 
was in London or Naples. Under *1110 name of Kara- 
guse, or Black-Snout, he has amused and edified the 
grave, bearded eiliztms of (Jairo and Constanlinojile 
for many an age. Some living traces of Jiim liave 
bef‘n found in Nubia, and in other countries far above 
the cataracts of *ihe Nile; wliile types or symbols of 
him have, according to some iiiterpreleia, been dis- 
covert?d among the hieroglypbies of the anc:ient Egyp- 
tians. He was ])opular at Algiers ages before the 
French w^pnt to conquer that country. The childien 
of the w'undcring Arabs ol the desert know him and 
cherish him. He is quite at home among the lively 
Hersians, and beyond the Bed Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, an^^ the Indian Ocean, Karaguse, or Blark-Snout, 
is found slightly travestied in Hindbstan, Siam and 
Pegu, Ava and Cochin-China, China Proper and Ja)mn. 
’riie 'i'artars behiml the groat tvall of China are not un- 
acquainted w'ith him, nor are the Kaiiilchatkans. He 
has recently been disi^ovcrcd leading an uncomforlable 
sort of existence among some of the Afghan tribes, to 
whom no doubt he has been introduced by the Persians. 

Some of the learned have opined that Punch and the 
whole family of Burattini, or piqipets, were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East at the time of 
the Crusades ; but llunr hypothesis seems to be defi- 
cient ill any solid foundation of fact. Others, per- 
)dexed with Hie difficulty of his genealogy, have sup- 
posed 4hat Punch must have had several fathers, or 
Bc‘vcral distiiiA origins at different times and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ; and as Punch is made up ot 
the sum which is found wlieie\cr man is, this seems 
to be a good theory. Yet, to treat of him only in his 
European existence, he is rainier a mysterious character. 
Cappoui and other erudite Italian authors consider 
him as a lineal represeiilativc of the Aiellan faieeis, 
who amused the people; of Campania and the citi- 
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zrns of Rome as far back as the time of the Tar- 
(luiiis. These Atollan •farcers were Oscatis, and 
took tlieir name from the town of Atclla, wliicli stood 
where tlie village of Sant’ Eipidio now stands, about 
two miles to the south-east of the modern town of 
Aversa, and only some six or seven miles from the city 
of Naples, the head-quarters of PolicineDa. The 
J Lilian antiquaries ^und a convincing; resemblance 
beiweew Policinella*s master and a little figure in 
bronze with a beak or chicken nose to its face, which 
was discovered at Rome; and from this chicken nose 
they derive Purndrs Neapolitan name, JPtt//tf««ignifying 
a I’liickcn, PuUicinus a little chicken, &c- AnoUier 
bronze figure witli the same nose or beak was diseb- 
veietl a tew years ago among the bronzes dug out of 
Herculaneum; and in llie ancient guard-room at 
Pompeii (before piy'ls of the siiicco were broken and 
j)uiloiycd by some shameless travellers), there was a 
tig lire drawn upon the wall by some idle Roman 
soldier, wbicli c\psely resembled the Ngappjitan Punch, 
not only in feature but also in costume and geslnre ; 
aid this rude but no doubt f.iilbful delineation had 
been buried for sixteen centuries under the scinijr, 
pumice, ashes, and cinders of Mount Vesuvius before 
It ivas restored to light. 

The Atellanfe FaAiulac, or Ludi Ofe^i*(the Alellan or 
Osean farces;, were anterior to any Romad or Italian 
.•tage. They were played upon planks ami ti esse Is - 
their theatre not being unlike that of the inodern 
(barlatano, or mountebank. The aetor.s spoke their 
own Osean dialeet, even as Polici^iplla always speaks 
the Neapolitan dialect. One of tbeijr never- failing 
characters was Maeebus, a roguish clown or UrilFoon, 
who made merry w ilh everybody and everyiliing. and 
who is believed to have worn a mask exactly like that 
of the inodi*rn Neapolitan Punch. Hut lliere were* 
indisputably other and belter family resemblances and 
points in which the lAost ancient Osean Maechus claims 
affinity with the Punch of all ages and cfuintries 
(excepting only the English Piineh when engaged in 
liis conjugal difforenees). 'J1ie old Osean had a natural 
elegance and an unrathomablo store of good-natuie : 
he had no envy or malice, he loved ihosif he made spoil 
of, and in Ins most satirical allusions his object was to 
<‘xcite joyous and innocent laughter, and not to rouse 
feelings of batrt?d or conleiiijd. Hence, in the nio.st 
liigh and palmy slate of Rome, he and his Oscj^n farces 
were admired by all classics of the comhuiiiity. Livy laid 
down tlie pen of history to listen to his drollery ; Cicero 
paused to hear him as he wTiit to or returm^d from the* 
rorum ; and eritie^of refined taste applauded his jests : 
nay Sylla, or Sulla, that mighty and terrible dictator, 
W HS said at one time of his life to have written Atellan 
farces for the Osean Punch to play in. Throughout 
the period of the Empire, or at least from the time of 
the Emperor Augustus down to that of the last of the 
Caesars, these Ludi Osci enjoyed an undisturbed ])Opu- 
larity. I, ike other good tilings they were eclipsed 

or trodden under foot in the anarchy and barbarism 
winch followed. Some think that they were entirely 
destroyed, together witl> every memory of their having 
once existed ; but this is at the leasl problematical. 
We rather lean to the opinion of those who maintain 
that, like the Delhi Lama in Thibet, Punch within the 
limits of Naples w^as the great ‘Undying One.* ' We 
look upon the story told by the learned and acute 
Galiani, in his Vocabulary of the Neapolitan dialect, 
as upon a mere revival. The story goes thus “ Once 
U|K)n a time (it was a very long time ago) a company 
of strolling comedians chauyed to arrive at the town 
of Acerra, near the inly of Naples, in the season of 
vintage. At that merry season, evim more than in 
(/arnival time, the country people arc allowed all the 
liberty and licence of the ancient Satimnalia • they 


daub and stain themselves with the wine-ices, put 
wreaths or garlands upon their heads, dress up a young 
man as Bacchus, and an old one as Siienus, give fuil 
play to their lungs and tongues, and play nearly all the 
Pagan pranks that were performed by their ancestors 
or predecessors in the soil two thousand years ago at 
the same joyous season of the year. Wbomfeoever they 
see they su^eost with songs and jests. Judge, iherefurc, 
iiow the vintagers gathcred*round the strolling pUyors 
with tlieir jokeR and vociferations. The universal rule 
is that everybody must either pay a fine or cap lha 
jests. The comedians, being jest-makers by jirofession, 
and poor by destiny, tried tlie Jailer course. Inn were 
beaten and silenced. One of the vintagers, failed 
Puceiad'Apiello, or Pneeio the son of A niello, remark- 
able for a very queer nose, and for an appearance 
altogclher^grotcsque, was the most forward and w itty 
of all his band, and it was his torrents of drollery and 
fancy that drove the jioor player.s cut the field. 
Refiocling on this occnm'nce profesbionally (so goes 
Galiaiii's story), the comedians llioughl that a ehararter 
like that of their antagonist Puccio d'Aniello might 
prove very attractive on the stage ; and going back to 
the vintager they proposed an engagement to him, 
wliicli he arcepted. Tlie engagement proved pro- 
fitable to both parties; and wberevor they went and 
aeied, whether in the capital or in y>rovincial towns, 
I'uecio cl'Aniello drew crowded houses. After some 
years Puccio died, but his jilaee was presently filled 
by a coinpeleut and every way worthy successor, wlio 
I assumed lus name, liquified into PoleceneJla (the 
strictly correct^ designation in the Neapolitan dialect), 
and ajs^his manner and costume, and not hai'ing the 
same iiatu::al nose, he |)iTpelualed that feature of the 
facetious vintager by wearing a mask for the upper 
part of his face, upon which Puccio s nose was liveiily 
represented. By degrees, personifications of the ori- 
ginal Pneeio d'Aniello were multipli(‘d all over the 
> kirigdoin ; -and the name and character of Polccciiella 
bcoame imnioi tal." 

• This is the whole of Galiani’s story; and a very good 
story it is. Rut the acute reader will see and bear in 
mind that Acerra, the named birtli-place of Puccio, lies 
in the Osean territory, and a very little way from 
Aiella, Hie mtlive liome of Macchus and the Ludi Osci. 
lie null also remember the antique bronze figures witli 
their typical noses, and the delineation on the wall of 
tlie guard-house at Pompeii, as well as the good cty- 
moliigy which derives the name from the hooked nose 
or beak. Moreover it remains to be mentioned that 
though Polieincllas were multiplied after the demise 
of Pnreid d’Aniello, and have been multiplied in all 
succeeding ages, there has never been more than one 
tTue and real Policinella living at any one given time, 
w'hile there has never been any time since the obscu* 
ration of Puccio w'ilhout its one real and super-ex- 
celleriL Policinella, 'JTe Neapolitans no more expect 
tw'o at a time than they expect two suns oi two moons. 
Their one Punch Jias liis tern pie, and shrine in the 
capital; thereat that fi it about in the iirovinces are 
pseudo-Punches, w ith nothing of llie cliaractcr save 
the mask and dress. We say little; we never try to 
bioach a theory or to build up a ssstem ; but w’c think 
of the Delhi I^ma in Thibet who w as born again young 
as soon as he died old, and of the perpetual re-juve- 
ncseeixie of Punch in this Osean corner of the kingdom 
of Naples; and then,— but a ivord to the wise is 
enough. 

During our long stay at Naples we had Ici fvIicUa di 
conoscere—l\\e happiness of knowing tw'o Polieinellas. 
The first was so admirable, so killingly droll, that w e 
could not hope to see his loss supplied ; but no sooner 
had he sickened and died than another Policinella 
sprung up, ready and perfect, and so like his pre- 
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d^BSor that he might have pasBed for him but for the 
misfortune and blemish of his having only one eye. 
We knew this second Punch off the stage as wejl aS on 
it. The poor fellow could scarcely read, and yet his 
mind was a well-spring of wit and fun, and of the 
raciest and richest humour. Much of what he said on 
:hc stage was his own invention or composition, and it 
very often came from him as an impromptu.* He had 
always something to say oii the event qr i)redominant 
folly of the day, and most facetiously did he say it in 
Mb Droad oncn-inouthed Neapolitan dialect, which we 
take lo be Ine most happy of all vehicles for the con- 
veyance of humour, and perhaps also of wit. One of 
the pieces in which lie was very great was entitled 
‘ Le Novanta-Novc Disgrazie di Polecbnclhi,’ or 
‘llie Ninety-nine misfortunes or mishaps of Punch.’ 
He was also very eminent in ‘ I’AccadeniiaMe’ Poeti,’ 
or the ‘Academy’ or Club of Pods,’ where he revelled 
in sports and jests at the expense of the poetasters and 
sonneteers of the day, who, like the Roman verse- 
xnakers in Horace’s time, had an inveterate habit of 
stopping their acqiiaintanccs in the streets and public 
places, and there holding them fast while they recited 
with loud voice and passipnate gesticulations their last 
compositions. All lliese plays or fan;es were from be- 
ginning to end in the Neapolitan dialect: the drollest 
of the standing characU?rs next to Punch being II Bisce- 
gliese, or Man of Bisceglia, and II Tartaglione, or the 
Stutterer. The Biscegliesc, who was a true comic 
genius, and a native of Bisceglia in the province of 
Apulia, where the moditlcation of the national verna- 
cular is exceedingly droll, represented a whob class, 
being tttkt of the Apulian townspeople. 'The siaui* 
merer or stutterer was always attired as a provincial 
lawyer or notary, and his fun consisted chiefly in (he 
strange way in which he dislocated his words and sen- 
tences. As Policinella was alw^ays Policirudla, so was 
the Biscegliese always the Biscegliesc, and the Tarta- 
glione the Tartaglione. They never played'any other 
parts ; but the pieces in which these standing charac-^j 
ters were introauced varied in plots and incidents, and 
while some of them w^ere new, others boasted a very 
respectable antiquity. This truly national theatre was 
situated not far from the great theatre of San Carlo 
(the most extensive and, on the whole, most splendid 
opera-house in Europe)* on one side of the Largo del 
Castello, or Castle-square : it was called San Carlino, or 
little San Carlo; and little it was, and far from being 
splendid in its appointments and accessories. The 
boxes were on a level with the street or square, but to 
get to the pit you had to descend some thirty -feet into 
the bowels of the earth, and to dive down a steep stair- 
case not unlike that by which Roderick Random and 
Igs faithful Strap dived for their dinner. The price 
paid for admission was very small ; we think it was 
about a shilling for a seat in the boxes and about six- 
pence for a seat in the jiit. Everywhere there is a 
“ fashionable world,'* and a set of superfine people who 
deprive themselves bf much racy and innocent amuse- 
ment from a notion that it is not gcntecL San Carlino 
was rarely visited except by the second and third rate 
classes of burgesses, for the native fashionables consi- 
dered it as “low,” and very few foreigners ever acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the patois or dialect to enjoy 
and fully understand these i icn Neapolitari farc^ and 
the perennial wit and humour of our friend Punch. 
But before we quitted Naples this ridiculous prejudice 
seemed to be on Ibe decline, for a few young men of 
family, who bad wit as well as high birtii, had appre- 
ciate the genius of that living Policinella, auci had 
made the little cellar almost fashionable. For ourselves, 
we very often strolled awiw from the gorgeous and lino 
and thoroughly artificial Opera-house, to enjoy a little 
homely ualnie and drollery in San Carlino, where we 
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have laughed moie than we shall ever laugh again. 
As in every other theatre in *1110 city, there was always 

§ resent a commissary of police, to preserve order and 
ecorum, and check any too free use of the tongue on 
the stage. This representative of the laws and of 
majesty itself, wore a blue court-cut coat embroidered 
with silver; he sat in what we call a stage-box, on a 
high-backed chair, covered with faded crimson velvet ; 
and behind his back there were two large wax-candles 
and the royal arms of the Two Sicilies painted upon a 
bit of boaid. But not all this official splendour could 
repress tht* hilarity or stifle the roguish impromptus of 
frjend Punch ; and we have at times seen the starch- 
vi^ged commissary, after some vain attempts lo main- 
tain his dignity, hold both his sides and join in the uni- 
versal roar of laughter : and this too even when Signor 
Policinella had gone beyond bounds and handled mat- 
ters strictly tabooed. What Forsyth said of the Molo 
and the Marionettes, and out-door Punch, might be 
more correctly •applied to San Carlino : This is a 
theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the tlieatre of San Carlo 
the mind, as \^11 as the man, seems parted off troin 
its fellows in an elbow-chair. There all is regulation 
and silence : no anplairse, no censure, no object worthy 
of attenfron exdcpt the court and the fiddle. There 
the drama— but what is a drama in Naples without 
Punch ? or what is Punch out of Naples? Here, in his 
native longue, and among his own countrymen. Punch 
is a person of real power : he dresses up and lelaiJs all 
the drolleries of thiiday ; he is the channel and some- 
times the source of the passing opinions; he can 
inflict ridicule, he could gain a mob, or keep the whole 
kingdom in good humour. Such was Dc Fieri, the 
^Aristophanes of his nation, inimorlal in buffoonery.”* 
How it fares with the little theatre of San Carlino 
and the inn-door Punch wc know not ; but we have 
just received a letter from a travelling friend which 
contains the mournful intelligence that ilie out-of-door 
Punch and the Burattini in genera] have been suffer- 
ing a worse than heathen persecution at the hands of 
the present kir\g and government ; that povero Pollci- 
neJla is banished from his liomo and country, and that 
in consequence of these and similar improvements all 
life and brio are vanishing from the str^^cts of Naples. 
It is some comfort to know that Punch at the same 
time is becoming .more popular at Paris than ever he 
ivas before. 

* Rpinarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, dariitf; an ex- 
cursion jt» Italy, ill the years 1803 and 1803. 


Hccnerif of Palestine and England. — Alas ! for the little 
wild flowers of England, that here and there peep forth and 
sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, or cluster in bunches 
for apart upon the short turf of the open grove, when coinparefl 
with the ulaee of rich ranunculus, anemone, and gaudy iris, 
earpeting the green swanl of the woods of i^alestinc, and the 
cyclamen that absolutely perfumes the air far around. Yet one 
principle of gladness is wanting i!> these lands, to which tlic 
classical and sacred writers were not insensiide in their descrip- 
tions of the charm of woodland scenery, but which they ncvei 
enjoyed in tlie measure in which it abounds in our noriheni 
countries — the song of birds. Nothing is to be seen moviijg in 
these shades, but here and there the ixiajestic crane stalking 
between the boles of die trees — nothing Jjraid but the rustle of 
the kite or vulture when he bursts from among the boughs, and 
soars screaming to the skies. And these but bespeak the deep 
loneliness, which for a moment they disturb, to leave it with- 
out a living thing to be seen, or a living sound to break the 
silence of your solitary |)ath.— -Za/ids, Clamcal and ^Sbrreef, 
by Lord NvgetiL 
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Ci.M I — 1'i‘orn riupl]s, 


bis cars wIkm) all liis ad vetil tires wore so tragically 
fiiiiftbed at Piz/o in Calabria. 

. ^ , Tlio stage on ivliirh the (.Jiarlatano exhibited con- 

very frequent sight in the streets and sf|uares ot Ttoino j sisted of a few ]>laiiks laid unon tressels, with a canvas 


IL CIARLATANO. ^ 

The Ciarlatano, or (diarlatan, or inounkbank, was a j 
‘quent siglit in the streets and i 

days of Bartolonimoo Pimdli^; although IIhui, j screen at the hack, and sniuethnes witli a smaller 


a few yc«y» later, that personage >vas scree ii on either side, on which wove painted 

J frequently in the streets of Naples. Generally, j dragons; serpents, and oUu'v monsters, both real and 
3yer, he was native to ntniher ot tho.se two jjiaec’s. | imaginary. At niosl tlie stage was litlle more than a 


in the; 
and 
more 
howcv 

Judging from their language and acreut, we should 
say that nearly all these Italian ('harlaians, between 
Ibe years 1815 ar.d 1827, were natives of Tusi’any, 
only a fow’ being from Lon.bar<ly, fjoin Hr<‘seia, Hetv 
ganio, &c. Their iinpud(*nct* 'an<l hxjUHMty, their 
fjuickness of Imnd and eye, attd of ie]>anee, were 
(‘xccedingly amusing. Some of them almost rivalled 
the popularity of Punch and the Phirattnu, whou) 
ihey always alfected to treat with great contempt. 
Their dress was varied, Imt always very fantastical 
and fine. Although tliey dealed exclusively in tlir 
healing art, they gave a decided jn erei encc Jo the ms- 
tunic of the killing art : we nevef* saw one of them 
dressed at all like a do<Uor (not even Jik<' ilie quack- 
doctor of Venice and of Italian comedy) ; but we have 
seen scores of them habited like soldiers. Most of 
our acquainlanct bad a decided ])rcdilection for tlie 
showy cap, and gold-laced, embreidcred, and tagged 
jacket of the iiussar, and for Turkey-red or amaran- 
thine-coloured pantaloons. Moreover, they often wore 
Hessian boots, with many wrinkles over the calves, 
and with long ringing brass spurs at tlio beds. Nor 
was the trailing sabre or the natty cartouche-box miss- 
ing, the latter often serving as the dejiusitory of the 
most precious of the drugs they were trying to vend, 
'fhey invariably wore glittering ear-rings ui their ears, 
and heaps of rings on their hands. 'J'hey w’ould tdl 
the poor peasants what great man or great dame had 
given them this ring, or that, for some wonderful 
cure ; and in the eyes of the credulous Uieir glass and 
]>astc easily passed for diamonds and other precious 
stones. Nor is it to be supposed that the ear-rings 
detracted from their martial appearance. As late as 
the end of Bonaparte's career most of the French and 
Italian army wore ear-rirgs. Wo have seei mous- 
tached colonels of dragoons and bearded grenadier 
officers wearing diamond ear-rings, Murat, tlio 
greatest of cavalry officers and sabreura, never gave 
up the fashion. He had la pair of diamond rin^ in 
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b(MU‘b, C‘iill*‘«l in I Lilian banco, whence the ))rofossional 
synonyrne of mountebank. Wlitm well furnished, the 
i)ioff‘SSor (they always st\lcd tbompelves jax^essori) 
iiad a nirmbcr of bottles and phials, containing snakes, 
vipers, scorpions, hngeons spiders (not omitting iho 
Calabrian larantnia, the bile of which can be cured by 
nothing hut dancing!), and some three or four live 
serpents of dihoivnt sizes. TJio tortoise hung” was 
not unemnmon : and w(* have now and then seen the 
“alligator stuficil.'’ The “other skins of ill-shaped 
fishes” were quite common, as weio also the “empty 
boxes,’' and 

“(»)ccij c'aii'lu’p ]v)fw, Miitidc'is, arul niiipfy seoiis, 
Uomn.iiits tif aiui old cakes of ruses 

which mak3 up the slock-ln-lvade of Shakspere's 
Mantuati apothecary. 

Tlie live snakes are made to play a ven' great part 
in all thi’so e,\hihitions. In Italy, as in England, the 
only reptile of this sliapc whose bite is at all poisonous 
is the viper or adder, and there, as here, that creature 
is not very often found in tin* commission of mischief. 
But the (/iarlaUino counts on tin* deep-rooted and uni- 
versal antipathy ^lon hear the ssfinonr. and although 
no peasant cv(*r knew' any liann clone by any of the 
species be* hatidlea fearlessly, they are all astonished 
at his courage or ai h'i.s magical skill as they see him 
let tlie great black and green snakes twist round and 
round bis ii«*ek, and hiss (as he pinches them) into his 
open rnoiilh, or as he throws back his husaar jacket 
andAconverts bis bare arm into a sort of Caduceus 
wand, w ith seri»ents coiling round it, and across one 
»anolber, and uniting their bissiTig heads above his 
uplifted hand. VVe cannot say that wc ever saw them 
deal cither with live vipers or live scorpions (all of 
tlicir scorpions and vipers being preserved in spirits), 
but w'e are told by the ingenious Frani'esco Redi, 
author of the best modern ditnyrambic and anacreontic, 
‘ Bacco in Toscana,' in one of his prose wiwks, that the 
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Clarlatani of his time, in order to show the power and 
the > alue of their antidotes, were accustomed to eat 
scorpions and the heads of vipers. And this^thoy 
ini^ht do without any danger, provided only they 
lulled the creatures firat and avoided being stung or 
bitten ; for the venom, which is dangerous wlica intro- 
duced into the blood, is perfectly innocent when intro- 
duced into the stomach, and vice versa — so that Queen 
Eleanora might have sucked *Uic wound ipllicted upon 
her husband by the poisoned dagger with very little 
peril to herself. The antidotes which Rcdi (who was 
a learned physician and naturalist, as well as an excel- 
lent poet) treats with little respect, are still sold by the 
profcssorl, and consist entirely of viper-broth or of 
some of the spirit in wbicli the scorpion or ether 
reptiles have been preserved. But we have s^n these 
liquids sold not merely as cures, but also as prevent- 
ives, the vender assuring his crcdulo^ customer that 
so long as he kept them no noxious c:rciiture could 
sting or bite him. To the viper-broth many other 
additional virtues were attributed. But, without any 
direct aid from Charlatans, the faith in this panacea is 
still very strong among the rural population of Eng- 
land; and we were recently assured by a Kentish 
gamekeeper that there was nothing like a decotjlioirof 
vipers, or ‘‘viper’s oil,'* for the cniing of all inaunor 
of bad eyes. Indeed there; \vafc> not a physical evil 
under the sun but these professors would cure with 
their decoctions, their elixirs, their powder charms, 
and thoiv pills ; while most of these evils were to be 
]jrcvenled if the good yjeoplc would only buy their 
charms in time. * Some of our boino-born and honie- 
praclising*quacks disjilay considerable genius 
pen, and in ailvertisiug and pulling by means news- 
pa|>era and hand-bills and plac‘ards; yet their perform- 
ances arc dull indeed (‘oinpared with ilu? extemporised 
pfl'usionsand spoken rioqucnce of tlie^talian professors 
we were acquainted with a quarter of a century ago. 
rheir name of Ciarlatano is derived from the verb 
Ciatime — to talk a gr(?at deal, and without any atten- 
tion to truth. No men could have better merited tlic 
name, or could have talked more and with a bolder 
defiance of fact. Yet their li(*R, stupendous in their 
magnitude, were generally well linked together, being 
all, as Tony Lumpkin expresses it, “ in a concatenation 
accordingly.*' There was one professure that used to 
exhibit among the Trasteverini at Rome, and to travel 
frequently between the Eternal City and Lorctio, Sini- 
gaglia, and Ums various papal tow ns on the Adiiatic 
shore. Most of his brethren bad a scrap or two of old 
and dirty parchment, which they would flourish in the 
eyes of the ignorant as diplomas from foreign uni- 
versities: but this fellow, instead of one or two. had 
a score of such parclimcnts, some of which, as he 
solemnly reprcsi*iited, wore diplomas conferred upon 
himself, some ol thorn diplomas conferred upon his 
lather, and some upon his grandfatluT ; for tlic me- 
dical sciences were hereditary in his family, and his 
giandfatlier had attaviied to the highest fame as family 
])liysician to the Emperor Frederic Baibarossa or the 
Reil-beard I It was nothing to him that this great 
emperor had been dead c?onsiderably more than bIx 
hundred years, lie cared nothing for chronology, or 
for geography, or for any other stubborn science'; he 
couutea with an illimitable confidence upon the igno- 
rance of his auditory, and upon the effect to beqiro- 
duced by great names and sonorous phrases ; and his 
imagination being altogether untrammelled, it took the ! 
boldest fligl^ts. He could cure the emperor of China 
< of a fever aiid ague at Pekin on one day, and draw a 
tooth of the Great Mogul of India at IKdhi on the 
next; from India to England was but a step to him, | 
and he could traverse Spain, France, Germany, Hus- ' 
sii^ with % Bpeeitl. tenfold greater than tliat of tlte 
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j sevendeagued hoots. Wherever he had been, his pills 
! and elixirs, his charmoT and antidotes, had done mirfii* 
cles, and had procured for him gold and glory. The 
Cham of Tartary w'as in despair when he 'quilted his 
court, and the Czar of Muscovy hud gone into’ dcc'p 
mourning the day he had left him. But, such was his 
love for his own native tumnlry of Italy, and imn c 
especially for tire Trasteverini of Jlome, or the good 
people of Loretto or of Sinigaglia (or of any other place 
whe^^e he might chance to be), that he had renounced 
all the advantages which foreign courts and potentates 
could confef upon him, in order to offer to the said 
good ]ieoplc a cure for every complaint and tli© means 
of reaching a healthful and a happy old age for a few 
half-pence or farthings a-piece. “Here's a box of 
pills,” he would say, opening and showing the contents 
of the box, “ here *s a box^of pills fer ye ! I have had 
twenty scudi for a smalh'r one, but ye shall have it for 
twenty bajocchi ! Wlmt, nobody to buy ? Ah, untu- 
tored j)eople, ^'c Igiow not w hat ye are Jpsing ! W' ell, 
such is the love 1 bear ye, ye shall have it for ten 
bajocchi. How ! no one to buy at ten ? There, old 
yellow face, tak^L^at five, 't will cure thy tertian and 
drive away all fulG^c t‘ffects <d malaria. What ! not 
take it at live? Tlie Mogul would give me the 

golden crown off hfi head for it ! Well, give me thiee 
bajocchi, for T see thou art but })oor, old yellow fai'e. 
So! and no here 's an elixir ! My elixirs are moie 
wonderful than my pills. 1 uish ye could only go to 
Pekin and ask the principal wife of the emperor’s 
head minister, that great mandarin Fom-fo-fee, what 
one of these little bottles did for her. Mayliap, too, 
.king of England could tell you something 
uboui this magical potion, for ilwnia all through one of 
these little bottles tuat he beat Bonaparte and put the 
Ifey of Algiers in an iron cage ! Tliere is health and 
strength in tliis elixir, there is beauty and Jove in this 
elixir, there is Jong life in this oliKir, theie is every- 
thing that is good in lliis elixir — and so he would go 
oil with a never flagging extravagance, until he sold 
Mic balm of life for two or ihiee pence. 


CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALKS. 

Thk Man bF Law’s Tale— coxcWtfJ. 


Ir course of lime Custance gave birth to a male child, 
and the Constable sent a messenger Jo Alla, who was 
then engaged in warfare with the Scots, to convey to 
him the joyous tidings. TJie messenger, on his \vay, 
went to the king’s tnoiher. saying, Madame, yc may bo 
glad and blithe, iny lady queen hath a*child. Lo, here 
this sealed ^letter that 1 bear in all haste; and if ye 
will send auglil unto the king, I am your servant ever. 
Donegild answered. Not now ; but thou shall rest here 
all night, and to-morrow I w ill say what I wish. 

The messenger then drank much ale and wine, and 
while he slept afterwards, his letter was taken from 
the box, and a counterfeited one put in its place. In 
this it was said the queen had been delivered of a 
creature so horrible and flend-like, tliat no one durst 
abide in tbo castle, and that the mother was a witch, 
whom every man hated^ 

Unhappy was the king when he received this letter, 
but he wrote back Ever welcome to us be the will 
of Christ. Keep the child, be it fair or foul, and also 
my wife, till I come home.* When Christ pleases, he 
mav send me an lieir more agreeable to me. He wept 
as fie scaled the letter. 

Returning from the ,king, the messenger again 
alighted at the court of Doffogild, who was ^ad to see 
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Itlin, and did all she could to please him. AgainL he 
drank and slept, and a<:|ain were his letters stolen* and 
rounteri'eits substituted, in wliich the kinp^ commanded 
the Constable that he should not sulier Custance to I'e- 
rnain four days longer in the kingdom : — 

But in the sanid ship as he her found, 

Her and her youngc sun, and all her geer 
Hu shoulde pu^ and crowd her from tluf lond, 

. And charge her that she never eft* oomc there. 

Tlic messenger took the letter to the Constable, who, 
uiien he had read it, exclaimed, again and again, 
A his! alas! • 

I.()rd Christ, ejuoth be, how may this world endure^ 

So full of siu 18 many a creHtiireY ^ 

Old and young — all #cpt. when they hoard the con- 
(ciUs of the letter; and Custanco, with a face ]ialc as 
death, went lowJrd the ship; and kneeling on the 
shoi^, said— Lord, over wehorne be thy command : - 

Hu that kppfc from the false hlamc ^ 

Wliilu I was in the land among^s you, 

He can me keep from harm and eke from shame 
111 the salt sea, although 1 see not how ; 

As strong ns ever he was, he is yeifpw; 

III hull tiust I, and in Ins mother dear. 

That is to my sail, owd^ke n|^ steur.f 

Her little r.hild lay weeping in her mns, 

And kneeling fiiteously, to him she said, 

Vvtic.e, little sun, J ivill do thee no harm » 

With that her coverchief olV her head she 
And over lus little eyeii she it 1 aid,« 

And in her arm she lullcth it full fast, 

And Miito the heaven her eyen up cast. 

Mother, said bIk', Mary, maiden bright! iTTrriliaifiililirir 
through woman’s incitement mankind was lost, for 
uhich thy child was rent on tlie cross. Wiy eyes st^w 
all hi.s tornionf. Thou sawest itim slain befoic thine 
eyes, whilst my liyle child yet lives: — 

Now, Ijady hiightl to whom all woful cricn, 

Thou glory of womanhood, tluni faire May, * 

Thou haven of refute, § bright star of day, ^ 

line on my child, that of thy gentleness 
lluest oil eveiy rueful in distress. ^ 

Alas! little child, what is thy guilt? Oh, clear Con- 
stable, have mercy, and let niy child dwell with thoo; 
nr if tliou diArost not save him, kiss him once in the 
name of his father. 

Looking back to the land, she sjfid— FarcTwell, ruth- 
less husband ! then rose and walked toward the ship, 
the crowd following her. * 

And ever she prayeth her child to hold his peace ; 
and so she takcif leave of the people, and goes into the 
ship, which, abundantly victualled, was now let louse, 
and driveth forth into the sea. 

Soon after this Alla came home into his castle, aiul 
asked for his wife and child. The Constable felt his 
heart grow cold as he listened, hut presently sbow’ed 
him tnc letter, saying, Lord, as ye commanded me, so 
have I done. The messenger was put to the torture, 
and at last it was discovered who had written the 
letter, when Alla put her — his own rnollicr — to 
death : — 

The sorrow that this Alla night and day 
Maketh for his wife, and fur his child also, 

There is no tongud that it teJleth may : 

But now 1 will again to Cuatance go/ 

That ileetelh in the sea in pain and woe * 

Five year and more. 

At last, under a heathen castle, the sea cast up Cii- 
Btance and her child. ]^eople came down from the 
castle to gaze on her and on the ship. Among them, 
one night, the lord's steward, a man who had renounced 

♦ Again. f Hulm, guide! % Took, § Befuge. 


our creed, catne into the ship alone, and offered vio- 
lence to lier. 

Her childc cried, and she cried piteously ; 
but Suddenly the thief fell overboard, and was drowned 
in the sea. 

Once more goes forth the ship, driving ibrouglullic 
narrow mouth of Gibraltar and Ceuta : — 

Sometimd west, ai.d sometime norih and Homh, 

And sometime east, ^11 many a weary day. 

Let US now leave Custance awhile, ami turn to her 
father, the Emperor of Home. 

When he beard of the slaughter of the Chrisiijitis, 
and of the dishonour done to his daughter by the Sul- 
taness o&Syria, he sent his Senator, with other lords, 
to tfke vngeance on the Syrians. These lords bum, 
slay, anf bring great evil on the country, for a long 
time, and then" take fchip to return home. As the 
.Senator saileth Toy ally towards Rome, he meets the 
ship driving along with Custance. 

Nothing tie knew he what she was, ne w hy 
Slie was in such array, tie will slie say 
Of her estate, thungh that she shuiild dry.* 

Hr bniigeth her to Rome; and to his wife 

• Hr gave her, and her youngc son als 6 , 

Ami with the S<'nat<*r .ilir Itd^hcr life. 

Thus can onr Lady hrlir^rn out of wor, 

AVoful Cust.^iirr, and rnany another nio ; 

And longe time dwelled slie in that place 
In holy woik^s ever, os was her grace. 

The Seualor’s wife was the aunt of CusCkncc, but 
nevertheless knew her not. 

_ Abo ut tliis time King Alla, in remorse the death 
or lilS^ftiulher, detennintHl to take a journey to Rome 
in penance. On his apjirojud), the Senator rode Ibrlh 
to meet him and to do iilm honour ; and in a day or 
two after, the Senator went to a feast given by King 
Alla, and took with him the son of Custance 

S.'tme men would say at request id* Cuilunuu 
This Senator hath led this child to feast: 

I may not lelkn every circumstance; 

Be as he may, there was he at the least. 

Hut soth in this, that at his mother's hestf 
p Befoie Alla, during the meatus Kp.ice 

The child sttmd, looking in the kitigus face. 

This Alla king liaih of tliis child great wonder, 

And to the Senator he said anon, 

Whose is that faire child that staiideth yonder'? 

I know not, said the Senator; a mother he hath, but 
no father to my knowledge. Then he told Alla how 
the child and Cusiance bad been found. But, God 
knowsti never before bci^eld so virtuous a woman. 

Now was this child as like unto CustancG 
As jxissilde is a*' 1*0111 ure to be : 

This Alla hath the f.ice in rtmenihraiirp ^ 

Of Dame CustAnce, and thnemi mused he 

If that the chi Ides mother were aught she , 

That is his wife : 

'Wien sighing, he suddenly quitted tlic table. By my 
faith, he thought, thc're is a f^nf;i.«.y in my head. I 
ought to rest saCisfied that my wile is dead in the salt 
sea; y(?t again, how know I, but Christ may have sent 
my wife liilher, as he first sent lier to my own land. 
In 4he aflernuun he w ent home with the Senator, who 
baslilv gent for Cuslanre. She could scarcely stand 
upmi her feet when she know the cause of tlic message. 
AsVon as Alla saw his wife, he 

wept, that it was rathe % to see, 

For at the lirste look he on her set 
He knew wull verily that it was she ; % 

And she for sorrow as dumb stood as a tree, 

So was her hearte shut in her distresti 
When she remembered his unkiiidunoss. 

* Die. f Behest, 
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Twice she swooned- Weeping piteously, he excused 
..iiimself. Now God, s^id he, have mercy on my soul, 
as 1 am as guiltless of your harm, as is Maurice, my 
sou, BOhilKO yourself in couBtenanoe. • 

Jfwas the sobbing and tbe bittcur {min 
^ f that tbeir weefUV bsartes mightcti cease, 

Great was the pUy for to hw diem 
.Through whicbe plaiiitde 'gau their woe increase.^ 
i pray you al) tnv labours to release 
^^ttiay xjiot* tell their woe iniCil to-moirowi* 
l^am to weary for to speak of sorrow. 

But when the truth is known, 1 trow, they kissed each 
other a hundred times; 

And such a bliss is there betwixt tiiem two, 

That save the joy tliat losteth evernio', ^ 

There is Done like that any creiiturc 
Hath seen or shall, while tlmt the world may 

Custance then prayed Alla to incline the emperor 
her father to dine with him, and in the meantime to 
say no word of her. The day came, and Alla and his 
Cannot. 
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wife prepared to meet tbe emperor » mi they rode 
forth in joy and in gladueiv»; and when she saw 
her father approach, she Srlighted, uftd fell «t his 
feet- 

Father, quoth she, your youtige child, Ciut&nce 
Is now Uill clean out of your rimomlirauee- 

I em your daughter, your Custance, that was put in 
the salt sea and condemned to 'die. Now mther, 
mercy, send me no more unto heathen lands, but tli4nk 
my lord here for his kindness. 

Who cm the piteoiw joye felleti all 

Betwixt them throe, since they been thus ymott 

Tiie*‘child Maurice was afterwards made emperor by 
the Pope, and did great hon(^ to Christ's church. 
Alla with his sweet and holy wife returned to Britain, 
and there lived in happiness for a rhort year or so, 
when he died. Custance then returned to Rome, and 
her father and iriends, where 

In virtue and in holy almes deed 
They iiveu all. 



(.Cuckoo an#lIo.’;{f-Sprtrxovr.3 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 

No. V. — Birds. 

Tk* cuckoo — ** the plain-song cuckoo’' of Bottom the 
weavi^r, — ^the blithe new-comer,” the ** darling of \'be 
spring,*’ the ** blessed bird ” of Wordsworth,— the 
beauteous stranger of the grove," the messerl^r 
*;of spring" of Logan,-— the cuckoo coming hither frOm 
- distant lands to irrsfeuate its egg into the sparrow’s 
"Viest, and to fly away again with its fledged ones after 
» l^eir cheatin|(, nursing-lime is over, little knows what 
a favott4te is her note wilh school-boys and poets. 
Wordsworth's lines to the cuckoo*^ 

^ w 0 uew«coin6i' ! I have heard, 

> I hear thee and rejcice — ” 


have been given long ago in this Magazine, and we do 
not repeat them. The charming little poem of Logan, 
which preceded Wordsworth’s, is not so well known t — 

Hail, bcfauteoua stranger of (he grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring 1 
Now Heeven repairs thy rural seat, 

Aad woods thy welcome slug. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy Certain voice we hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or uwrk the roUiiig year f 
Delightful vieiteut I with thee 
I hail too time of flowers, 

And bear tbe sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The ■eheol'bojr, wtaderiog Enough <he ireud 

To poll tllO pf IflSTOfO 

Start! the new voioe of epring to 
A^cl imitate! tby lay. 

Wbai time the m pula on the bloom . 

Thou flyeet thy vocal wale, 

An annual guest in other latids, 

Anoilier iprii^ to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ev^r green, 

'Ihy iky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year I e 

O could 1 tty, 1 *d fly with thee ! 

We *d make, with jo^ul wing, * 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the spring.'* Loqan. 

The Swallow has been another favourite of the poets, 
even fram the days of the Greek Anacreon: 

Once in each revolving year, 

Gentle bird ! we find ^ee here, • • 

When Nature wears her stammer vest, 

Thou comest tu weave ihy simple nesf ; 

But when the chilling winter lowers, 

Again thou ieek*st the genial liowers 
Of Memphis, or the shorn of Nile, 

Where suney hours of ^Terdurc «iile. 

And thus thy wing of freedom roves, • 

Alas! unlike (he plumed loves, 

That linger in this helpless breast, • 

And never, never change their nest !*' 

Anacueon, translated by Moobe. 

But “ihc bird of all birds’* is the Nightingale. 
Drummond of Hawlhornden, though Be never heard 
the “ jug-jug” in his northern clime, has lelta 
ful tribute to this noblest of songsters : 

• ** Sweet bird, thatsing'sl away the early hours, 

Of winters past, or coming, void of cafe. 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding spmys, «wee(-smelljijg fluw'rs : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leufly bow*rs. 

I'hou, thy Creator's goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spore, 

A stain to human sense in siu that lowers. ^ 

What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir'd in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forgeji earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven.’* 


oweer, arueas fongster, thou my tniuei dOKwaiao 
To ain of tpheres, yes, luid to angels’ lays.” 

BiwaciiONW* 

Miltdh came after Drumtnand, with hie aoimet to 
the nightingale : 

"O Niglitingale, that on yon bloomy sfiray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 

Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart doth All, 

While the jolly hoins letfd on propitious May ! *’ 

In the ^ 11 PenseroBO,’ the*poet, dramaticaliy apeaking, 
addresses the nightingale— 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! ” 

The geneml propriety of the epithet baa been contro- 
verted *in of the most delightful pieces of blank 
verse in oiy language : — 

No cloud, no rclique of the suiikcii day 
Distinguishes the West^ no long thiu slip 
Of sullen light, no ohscure trembling hues. 

Come, we will rest ou this old mossy bridge. 

You see the glimmer of (he stream l^ijeath, 

But hear no murmuring : it flows silently, 

O'er ils soft bed of verdure. All is still, a 
A balmy night ! and though the stars be dim, 

Ybt let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall tliid 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale Iregins its song, 

'Most musical, must melancholy’ bird!. 

A melancholy bird ! Oh ! idle thouglit ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some iiight-wauderiiig man whose heart was pierced 
W'ith the reiiiembraiice of a grievous wrong, 
distemper, or neglected love, 

(And si/*, poor wretch ! tilled all things wilh himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow) — he, and such as he, 

First named these notes a mtdaucholy strain. 

Arid many a poet echoes the concert ; 

^ Pt>et wlio hath been building up the rhyme 

W'hen he bad bettor far have stretcireii his-limhs 
# Beside a brook in mossy forest- deli, 

By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 
Of shafies and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful ! so his fame 
i Should share in Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his sung 
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make all Nature lonreliery aud JtMlf 
Ue loved like Nalura! But ^twm not beeot 
Anri y^ontlis and maidenB most poetJcal, 

.Wito kwe the deeijening twilighti of the epriiig « 
III ba]]*rof>int ana bot theatres, they still 
Full of meek .sym|>at)iy must heave their sighs 
O er Phi Ipinela s pity-p1 eadiiig .strains. 

My.Frieiub ana thou^ our Sister 1 irc have learnt 
different lore i we may not thus profane 
NntureV sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyanoe ! *Tis the merVy Nightingare 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble bis delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an Apil night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-cluint, ami disburtheu his full soul 
Of all its music 1 


I 


And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard hy a castle huge, 

W^hich t)>e groat lorfi inhabits u(ft; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling nnderwood, 

And the trim walks are liiokeii up, and grass, 

Thill grass mid king-cups grow within the paths. 

But never elsewhere in one ])lacc I knew 
f3o nmtiy nightingales ; and far and near, 

In Wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 

They airswer and jwovoke eacii oflier's sunjs 
Wirli skimish and ca])ricinn:i ]>assagiiigs, 

And murmurs musical and swii’r jug-jiu, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 

Stirring the air with such a harmony, 

That should you c lose your eyes, you niiglit almost 
Forget it was not day! On moon-lit huslies, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclorcd, 

Yon may perchance behold (hem on the twigs, 

Tlieif liright, luiglil: eyes, (lieir eyes both luiglit 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the sit 
Lights up tier lovc-torcli. 

. A most gentle Maid, 

^Vho dwcllelh in her hosjiitablc homo 
Hard hy the casde, and at latest 
fEveii like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something moie than Nature in the grove) 

Glides throu!<h the pathways; 'she knows all tlieir notes, 
That gentle Maid ! and oft a niomeni's .spire, 

What time the moon was lost beliind a cloinl, 

Hath heard a puse of silence, till the moon 
Kmcrgiiig, hath asvakened eaiLh and sky 
IVith one sensation, and these wakeful bitds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if some suildcn gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps ! And she iiath w'atched 
Many a nightingale perchcMl giddily 
On hh^somy twig still swinging from the breeze, 

And to that motion tune his w'anton soug 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing Ik’juI/' • 

Cui.ERlDGK. 

• But the chorus of birds, the full harmony of the 
prove, is the ^reat charm of a sunny spring-nine. Old 
Drayton has made his rouph verso musical with the 
ever-varied songs of the leafy Arden : 

** When Phoebus liRs his bead out of the winter’s wave, 

No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave, 

^ At such time as tlie year brings on the )i1ea8ant spring, 

But himts-iip to the morn the feathVed sylvntis sing : 

And in the lower grm'e, as on the rising knole, 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole, 

Those quiristers are perch’d with many a speck lecl breast. 
Then from ber bumisliM gate the goodly glitt niig ]^|st 
i Gilds every lofty top, which late the humurous Jiiglit 
Bespangled luul jyim pear), to please the morning’s sight ; 
Oil which the mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, 
Unto thp joyful mom so strain their warbling notes, 

Thai huls and valleys ring, and even theecliohig atr 
Seems sdl cornic’d of sounds, about tliem everywhere. 

The (hWile, wiftb Shi'ill ahai ps ; as purposely be song 
T awake the lustless sun ; or chiding that so long 
He was fn 'dufaking furt)^ thnt should the thickets thrill ; , , 


The woosd near at hand, dial hath a goUlen hill ; 

As nature him had markt'^ purpose, to let us see 
That IVom all oUier birds his tunes sliould diflbrent )>e 
For, with their vocal soumls, they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon Ilia dniret pipe the merle doth only play. 

When in fhe lower bn^e, the nightingale hard by 
111 such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply, 

As though the other birds she to ber tunes would draw ; 
And, but that nature (by her iill-gonsfraining law) 

Kach bird to her own hind this season doth invite, 

They else, alone to hear that charmer of the night 
(The more to use their ears) their voices sure would spare, 
That rroduleth her tunes so admirably rare, 

As mail to set iti .|jarts at first tiad leanfd of lier. 

To philomel the next, the linet we jircfer ; 

And by that warbling bird, the wood-lark place we then, 
Tlie red-sparrow, the nope, the red-breast, and the wren. 

The yellow-pate ; which though she liiirt the blooming free, 
Yet scarce bath any bird a finer pifSe tliaii she. 

And of these chauiitiiig fowls, the goldfiticli not behind, 
’I'hat hatli so many sorts descending from her kind. 

The tydy. front her notes as delicate ns tl^ey, 

I he luLighing nccco, then the counterfeiting jay, 

The softer'with the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower grciivcs) 

Thus sing away the morn, until the mounting sun, 

Through thick exhaled fogs his golden henil hath run. 

And th rough, tl|e twisftfd^ tops of ourrlose covert rrcv|Vi 
To kiss jhe gentle sbatlc, this while that sweetly sleeps.” 

Drayton. 

ITeywoc^l, no groat poet, but as a dramtitist full of 
simple pathos, has given us a preliy lovc-soiigin which 
the birds are to serenade his mistress : 

“ Pork clptids aivay, and welcome day, 

.■mn^ Vith ni|rht wc banish sorrow; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount lurks aloft, 

To give my love good-morrow ! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lurk I ’ll borrow ; 

Bird prune thy wing, nightingale sing, / 

To give my love good-inorrow ! ^ - 

To give my love good-mor-row, 

Notes from them both 1 *11 borrow. 

Wake from thy ne?f, robin red' breast, 

Sing^irds in every furrow; 

And from each hill let miiaic shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow! 

Bhickhird, and thrush, in every buG^i, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
you pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing rnyVair-love gomJ-inorrow ! 

To give my love good-morrow, 

Sing birds in every furrow ! ’* II eywood. 

Colctidg^e says that iho language, pf birds is Invc : 

Do you ask what, the birds sayl The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet and tlirush say, “ 1 love and I love.’' 

Ill the winter they're silent — the wind is so strong; 

What it says, I don't know, hut it sings a loud song. 

Hut green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing, and loving — all come back together. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 

That be sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he — 

** 1 love my Love, and my Love loves me ! * 

COLEttlUUK. 

Wordsworth holds, and with a deep philosophy, tiiat 
the )angua;:i;e of birds is the expression of ploasuro. 
Let those whose hearts are attuned to peace, in listen- 
ing to this language) not forget the yioet’s moral : — 

** 1 heard a thousand blende<l notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasHiit thoughts 
Bring sad tlioughta^u tbs mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that throngh me ran ; 

And moeli kgrCertfd my heart to think 
What man has made of man* 
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Throuffh primroie m tiiat iweot boiw»r, 

The periwinkle frilled i4e wreatbi ; 

Afid Vis niy faitii (Imt ever flower 
Enjoys the air it brearhes. 

The birds around me hopjwd atid played ; 

7'lieir thougiits I cannot meusnre 
But the least itiodoti which ftiey raiatle, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding* twigs spread out their fan, 

To catch ilie breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all 1 can, 

That there was pleasure tliero. ^ 

From Heaven if this belief bo sent, 

If such be Nature's holy plan, ‘ • 

Have 1 not reasoti to. lament 
What man has made of man.” 

WORD.SWOKTII. 


DEAFNESS. 

One of the most interesting auto*biographical books, 
perhaps, that ever was published, whether considered 
in a pliysiolo^ieal or moral point of view, has just 
appeared in the series of \Veekly Volumes. It is 
enlitled ‘The Lost Sensea-sQ^afnbss,' and is written 
by Dr. Kilto, the etiitor of the Pictdlml Bible, whose 
interesting condition and character becaiifb generally 
known some twelve years ago through some ]>apers 
written by him in the Penny Magazine, xhc intro- 
ductory chapter of this little book, wliicli we ]>roceed 
to auote, is most curious in itself, and renders any 
furlncr explanation on our part unnec(^sary 
" Any one who has spent a considerablehi^^tmn of^ 
time under peculiar, or at least undcscribed, 
stances, must have been very unobservant if he has 
nothing Ho relate in which the public would be into- 
reHed, It may he, indeed, that ^uch a 'person lies 
under the same obWgalion to the ])ublic ol describing 
his own condition, as a iravtllor is under to render liis^ 
leport respecting the unexplored countries which he 
has traversed in his pilgrimage. It is under this im- 
])rcssion that I now write, I am unwilling to quit this 
world without leaving behind mesometccord ufacon- 
diiionof wliich no sufferer has yet rendered an act:ount. 

“ The condition itself is not entirely new ; and that it 
has not been iflthcrto described, may be owing to the 
fact tl»at a morning of life subject to such ^^crushing 
calamity, lias seldom, if ever, been fdllowed by a day of 
such self-culture — which is the only culture possible, — 
and of such active exertion, as seems indispensably 
necessary to prevgnt the faculties from rusting under 
the absence of the diverse influences by which they 
are, in wdinary circumstaoces, brought into working 
condition for the useful labours at which all men 
should aim, and for the struggles necessary to self- 
advancement in a country and in a time like this. 

My case is this. It has pleased Providence that 
three-fourihs of a life now at its meridian, should be 

f iasBcd in the moat intense deafness to which any 
iving creature can be subjected ; and wiiich could not 
be more entire had the organs conducive to the sense 
of hearing been altogether wanting. It is the con- 
sequences resulting from this position tbat form the 
theme which I have now placed before me. For one 
who is deaf, my Hie has been studious ; and fur one 
who has been bolli deaf and studiou8--%r indeed for 
any one—my life has not been uaeveniful. I know 
not, however, that I have any right to ob».rude the 
events or studies of my life upon the public notice, 
and it is not my intention tQ refer to ibem funher than 
may bo necessary to bring out the points and jiecu- 
liarities of llu? deaf coridi.ion. From the muUifarious 
matters arising from the activuies of a life which once 
seemed dojtued to iueniuih 1 shall selccH those only 


irhich arise from, which illustrate, or which are in any 
remarkable w'ay connected with my deafness. It is 
* needful to explain this, lest in sketching the natural 
history of my deafness, I should be supposed to offer 
a biography of myself, 

I became deaf on my fathei ’s birtliday, early in the 
year 1817, when I had lately completed the twelfth 
year of age. The comiuencemem of tliis conditiou 
18 too clearly connected witJi my circumstances in life 
to allow me tolihslain from tioubling the reader with 
some particulars which I bliouid have been otherwise 
willing to withhold. 

“ My father, at the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
was enabled, by the support of his elder brotlier, an 
engineer iJeli known in the West of England,* to com- 
mence lifaas a maste*r builder, with advantageous con- 
nections afid tlie mo.st favourable prospects. But both 
the brothers seem to liave belonged to that class of men 
whom prospeiity luins: for after some years they 
bcT.amc neglectful of their business, and were eventually 
reduced to great distress. At the time I have specifled, 
my father had become a jobbing mason, of precarious 
cinploynicnt, and in such circumstances that it had 
for some time bt^eii necessary that I should lend my 
sniatt assistance to his labours. This early demand 
upon my services, joined to much previous inability or 
reluctance to stand the cost of my schooling, and to 
freejuent head-ache, which kept me much from school, 
even when in nominal attendance, iiiade my education 
very backward. I could read well, but was an indif- 
fenmt writer, and worse cipherer, when the day 
arrived which was to alter so maleiially my condition 
4 PdJH>J[)es in life. 

“ ’J n^^A.•rcum8lances of that day— the last of tw'elve 
years of hearing, and the first of tivcnty-eight years 
of deafnoKS, have left a inosre distinct impression upon 
niy mind tlian those of any previous, or alinoat any 
subsequent, day of iny life. It w’as a day to be remem- 
bered. The last day on wiiich any customary labour 
ceases,— the last day on w liich any custoiuciry privilege 
'»is enjoyed, '- the last day on which we do the things we 
have dune daily, aie always maiked (lays in the calen- 
dar of life ; how much, therefore, must the mind not 
linger in the memoi ies of a day which was the last of 
many blessed things, and in which one alroke of acdlon 
and sufiering, — one moment of lime, wrought a greater 
change of condiiion, than any sudden loss of wealili 
or Ijonours ever made? in the state of man. Wejilili 
may be recovc’i ed, and new honours won, or liappiness 
may be secured without ihcin ; but ilieieis no recovery, 
no adequate compensaiiun, .for such a loss as was on 
that dayf^ustaiued. I'he wealth of sweet and pleasur- 
able sounds w iih which tlie Almighty has filled the 
wgrld, — of sounds modulated by affection, sympathy, 
and earncsinetsR, — can be appreriated only by one who 
has so long been thus poor indeed in the want of them, 
and who for so many weary years has sat in utter 
silence amid the busy hum ol po(jiilou8 cities, the music 
of the woods and mountains, and, more than all, of the 
voices sweeter ilnln miifcic, whicK are in tlic winter 
season heard around the domestic hearth. 

“ On the day in question my father and another man, 
attended by myself, weie engaged in new slating the 
roof df a iiouse, the Ladder ascending to winch wasflxed 
in a small court paved with flag-sloiVbs. The access 
to tli^ court fiom the street was by a paved passage, 
through which ran a gutter, wliereby waste water was 
conducted from the yard into the stv<jet. 

** Til id brother held the contract for constructing the Upper 
lliiail acu)s« the Lara tn.iraheiii from Plymouth towards Exeter, 
and for emb.iukttig a great portiuu of t hie road fjcm the tide. 
This embankment, which was locally regarded as an inqiortaut 
public work, gained him much credit, being (as 1 have imdav* 
stood') oil a new construction, with slats set on edge/' / < 
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Tlijree ihingJi occ^mcd my mind ibat day. One was, 
that the town-crier, who occupied part of the bouse in 
which we lived, had been the previous evening pre* 
vailed upon to intrust me with a book, for whidi I had 
long been worrying him, and with the contents of which 
1 was most eager to b^ome acquainted. I think it 
was Kirby*B * Wonderful Magazine;* and I now dwell 
the rather upon this circumstance, as, with other facts 
of the same kind, it help^ to satisfy me that I was 
already a most voracious rc.ader, and that the calamity 
which hefel mc did not create in me the literary appe- 
tite, but only threw me more entirely upon the re- 
sources which it offered. 

** The other circumstance was, that my grandmother 
had finished, all but the buttons, a new smock-frock, 
which I had hoped to have assumed that very dUy, but 
which was faithfully promised for the marrow. As 
this was the first time that 1 should have worn that ar- 
ticle of attire, the event was contemplated with some- 
thing of that interest and solicitude with which the 
assumption of the toga virjfis may be supposed to lia\T 
been contemplated by the Roman youth. 

** The last circumstance, and the one perhaps which 
bad some effect upon what ensued, was this In one 
of the apartments of the house in which we were at 
work, a young sailor, of whom I had some knowledge, 
had died alter a lingering illness, which liad been 
attended with oircutnstanecs which the doctors could 
not well understand. It was, therefore, concluded that 
the body should be opened to ascertain the cause of 
death. I knew this was to be done, but not the time 
appointed for tltc operation. But on passing from the 
street into the yard, with a load of slates which 1 w as 
to take tiS the house-lop, iny attention was 
stream of blood, or rather, I suppose, bloody water, 
flowing through the guttei^by winch the passage ivas 
traversed. The idea that this was the blooa of the dead 
youth, whom I had so lately seen alive, and that the 
dfictors were then at w*ork cutting him up and groping 
at his inside, made me shudder, and gave what I should 
now call a shock to my nervea, although I was very^^ 
innQcent of all knowledge about nerves at that time. 

1 cannot but think it was owing to this that I lost much 
of the presence of mind and collectedness so important 
to me at that q^oment ; for when I had ascended to the 
top of the ladder, and was in the critical act of step- 

B firom it on the roof, I lost my footing, and fell 
ward, from a height of about thirty-five feet, into 
the paved court be^ow. 

Of what followed I know nothing ; and as this is tho 
record of my own sensatiogs, I can here report nothing 
bpt that which I myself know. For one moment, in- 

( toed, I awoke from that death-like state, and then 
bund that my father, attended by a crowd of people, 
bearing me homeward in his arms ; but I liad then 
no recollection of what liad happened, and at once re- 
lapsed into a stale of unconsciousness. 

•• In i;hia state I remained for a fortnight, as I after- 
wards learned. These days were a blank in my life ; I 
could never bring afty recollect ions tn) bear upon them ; 
and when 1 aw^oke one morning to consciousness, it 
was as from a night of sleep. 1 saw that it was at 
least two hours later than my usual time of rising, and 
marvelled that I had been suffered to sleep so late. I 
tiitempted to spring up in bed, and was astonished to 
pnd that I could not even move^ I'he utter prosttation 
of my strength subdued all curio.dty within, me. I 
experienced no paip, but I felt that 1 was weak ; I saw 
that I waa U'vated as an invalid, and acquiesced in my 
dohditlorii 2^ougn som^ time passed — inore4ime than 
the reader would imagine-^beforc I could piece together 
- sny broken recollections so as to comprehend it 

waa vei^r daw in learning that my hearing was 
Entirely gone. unusual stillness of all things was 


.grateful to me in my utter exhaustion ; and if in this 
half-awakened state a thought of the matter entered 
my mind, I ascribed it to the unusual care and success 
of my friends in preserving silence around me. I saw 
them talking indeed to one another, and thought that, 
out of regard to my feeble condition, they spoke in 
whispers, because 1 heard them not. The truth was 
revealed to me in consequence of my solicitude about 
the book which had so much iifierested me in the day 
of my fall. It had, it 8eemi» been reclaimed by the 
good old man who had sent it to me, and who doubt- 
less concluded that I should have no more need of 
books in this life. He was wrong; for there has been 
TV)thing in this life which I have needed more. 1 asked 
for this book with much earnestness, and was answered 
by signs which I could not comprehend. 

Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘pray let me have 
the book.’ * 

“This seemed to create some confusion ; and allcngth 
some one, more clever than the rest, bit upon the happy 
expedient of writing upon a slate, that the book had 
been reclaimed by the owner, and that I could not in 
my weak state be allowed to read. 

1 said in great astonishment, 'why do you 
write to me ; why not wak ? Speak, apeak.* 

“Those who ^f^od aAtCnd the bed exchanged signifi- 
cant looks ef concern, and the writer soon displayed 
upon his slate the awful words—* You ars Dkaf.’ 

“ Did not this utterly crush me ? By no means. In 
my then weakened condition nothing like this could 
affect me. Besides, I was a child ; and to a child the 
full extent of such a calamity could not be at once 
appa rent, Ilo'wever, I knew not the future— it was 
■MMHKTRTnot ; and there w^as nothing to show me that 
I suffered under more than a temporary deafness, which 
(in a few days miglit pass away. It was left for time 
to show me the sad realities of the condition to which I 
was reduced. 

[To b» continnefl.] 

Intellect and instwet . — Where the act igxlone in ordinary and 
natural circumstances, it iv^y l)C called instinctive or not, accord- 
ing as it is what pur reason could, )h the like circumstances, 
cTiable 118 to perform or no^ ond according as the animal is in a 
situation which enables him to act knowingly or not. Hint a 
bee's cell is made by a creature untaught ; a solitary wasp pro- 
vides food for an offspring it never can see, and knows nothing of. 
We set thejse things down to instinct. If horses, fearing danger, 
appoint a sentinel, if*inay be instinct certainly, but there is liere 
nothing to ezclutle intelligence, for they do a thing which they 
innay well do by design, and so differ from the bee ; they are 
aware oC^tbe object in view, and mean to attain it, and so differ 
from the wasp. But these remarks apply td*acts done in ordiwy 
circumstances, and which 1 admit mayor may not be instinctive. 
Another class is clearly rather to be called rafionall*^ I mean 
where file means are varfei), adapted, and Rusted to a varying 
object, or where fiie animal aete in artificial circunistaiioei in 
any way. Fur example, the horse opening a stable door, the oat 
a room door^ the daw filling a pitcher with stones. So there is a 
singular story told by Dupont de Nemours in Autun’s Anitmux 
(Jeiebres, and which he says be witnessed himself. . A swallow 
bod slhiped its foot into the noose of a cord attached to a spout 
in the College des Qiiatre Nations at Paiis^ and by endeavouring 
to escape hod drawn the knot tight. Its strength &ing exhausted 
in vain attempts to fly, it uttered piteous cries, which assembled 
a vast flock of other swallows from the large basin between the 
Tuileries and Pont Neuf. They seemed to crowd and consnTt 
together for a little while, and then one of them darted at the 
string and struck at it with his beak as he flew past ; and others 
following in quick succession did the same, rittikmg.at the sauna 
part, till after conttnuing this combined openfiion for half an 
hour, fliey succeeded in aevering the cord and Iming tbcir com- 
panion, They all eonUnued flimkiug and hovering till night ; 
only, instead of the tnmult and Sfiiation in which fiiey hod been 
at their first assembling^ they were chafieritq^ as if wUhout any 
anxiety at all, but oonsoiouf, of having lucceeded.— •JCatoAt’s 
Fclwmi * OUJhim d» 
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[<il<iuccht«‘r from the snuth-Hest.] 


GLOTICIJSTER CATHEDRAL. 

Glouckstek M'aa a plact* of 'mponancc tvlion ihc Ho-^ 
mans had possesBion of En^^laiid, and is said to have 
boon the scat of i Christian bishop before tlie coming 
of the Saxons. In the Saxon times, about the year 
C8i3, a nunnery was founded tioar the site of the present 
cathedral of (iloueestor. This nunnery, in the iciguof 
Canute, about 1022, was converted into a monastery 
of BenedictinA under the government of an abbot, 
'rhe church of the monastery was rebuilt about 1058 
by Aldred, bishop of Worcester, bulTtlieNew Minatft’, 
as it is called in the records, was burnt about 1088. 
Serlo, the third abbot, began a new chu|cli in lOHli, 
which was completed in the following year, and was 
dedicated to St. Peter by the bishops of Worcester, 
Rochester, and Bangor. 

St. Peter’s Abbey, though more or less injured by 
several fires, continued, under successive abbots, to 
improve its buildings and enlarge its possessions, tiO. 
oil the murder of Edward 11. at Beikeley Castle, in 
1327. Ablmt Thokey had the body convoyed to St. 
Peter’s for interment ; the eereinoiiy was performed 
with great slate and solemnity ; the offerings and gifts 
of numerous persons who afterwards came to perform 
their devotions at his tomb, greatly enriched the 
abbey ; and from this time till the dissolution of the 
abbey in 1540, the church and monastic buildings were 
repaired, renewed, and extended, till St feter’s Abbey 
became the mass of architectural beauty and grandeur, 
which* after the lapse of upwards of three hundred 
years, it still continues to be, so sound have been the 
structures, and so carefully, at least as compared with 
some of Uie other English cathedrals, have the in- 
juries of time been repaired. 

The Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII. in Ja- 
nuary, 1540, at which time -its revenues were esti- 
niaU'd at 1550/. per annum. By letlerd patent, dated 
Sept. 3, 1541, Henry erected “the city of Gloucester 
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and the county of that city, and all the county of Glou- 
cester, into a bishopric, with a dean and chapter, by 
tlie name of the Diocese of Gloucester and ordained 
that “ such part of the vil) and county of Bristol as was 
•formerly in the diocese of Worcester, should be from 
thenceforward in the diocese of Gloucester for ever.” 

By the act 0 Sc 7 Win. IV., c. 77, the bishopric of 
Gloucester b(‘cauie the bishopric of Gloucester and 
Bristol. The diocese includes Gloucestershire, the 
city and deanery of Bristol, and the deaneries of 
Malmesbury and Crirkiade in Wiltshire, The re- 
venue of the bishop is 37CK)/, The corporation con- 
sists of the dean, five canons, three minor cations, 
and other functionaries. The revenue of the dean and 
chapter is42iK)/., divided into eight shares, two of which 
are appAprialed to the dean, and one to each canon. 
Tlie proceeds of one suspended canonry are paid over 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 

Gloucester Catltedral consists of a nave and aisles; 
north and south transepts, over the centre of which is 
a lofty tower ; a choir and aisles, with four annexed 
chantry chapels; a lady chapel, with two annexed 
chantry chapels ; gin entrance-porgh on the south side 
of the nave; the great cloisteis, on the north side of 
the nave : the chapter-house, on the east side of the 
cloisters ; and a crypt. 

The crypt is believed to be Of Saxon arcbitecluT*e, 
and to have formed a part of the church built by Abbot 
Aldred in the reign of Edward the Confessor ; and 
though it has, if this supposition be correct, existed 
nearly eight hundred y^ars. the masonry is apparently 
as sound as when fl was first built.^ It is exceedingly 
massive, with short pillars of amazing thickness, from 
which spring semicircular arches of pftportionate 
strength, suited to sustain the immense weight which 
rests upon them. 

The lower part of the nave is probably as ancient as 
the crypt, though the height of the columns and walls 
may have been increased by subsequent additions. 

VoL. XIV.— X 
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The columns of the nave arc sixteen, eight on each 
side, circular, plain, very thick, very high, and of equal 
diameter from base to capital ; the arches which extend 
from column to column are small and scmicfrcular, 
with hold mouldings and zigzag ornaments. The 
central vaulting of the nave was completed in 1242 by 
Abbot Foliot, and then 

llie arch'd aiul ]>ondorous roof, 

By its own weight made s!4}dfa8t and iniinoveablo,*’ 

was gazed upon by the devout spectator with awe and 
solemn wonder. The north aisle of the nave was pro- 
bably completed soon afterwards. The exterior of the 
south aisle, built by Abbot Thokey between 130? and 
132:1 “at a great .and sumptuous expense,^ is qf very 
pecAiliar charaelcr. The buttresses, uinwows, and 
parapet, in style and ornamenl, differ from every other 
part of the church, and though not unhandsome, strike 
more by their singularity than their beauty. 

Originally there were two towers at the west end, 
but they were taken down by Abbot Morwent, who 
between 1420 and 1437 built the present west front, 
wliich in its composition is unlike that of any other 
cathedral in lOngland. At the angles arc two licautiful 
clustered pinnacles,, between which extends a lifie of 
pierced parapet of great elegance, concealing the gable 
and roof. There is a parapet of equally graceful open 
work at the bottom of the west window and above 
the central west door. A smaller door forms the 
entrance to the north aisle, 'i'he doors are hardly of 
corresponding excellence with the rest of the w-est 
front. Morwent added two arches and pillars to the 
west end of the nave, forming the vaulting ofjnter- 
seeting ribs and ornamented key-stones, of a ^fiaracter 
different from the rest of the' vaulting of the nave, 
which is elsewhere plain and massive, with only three 
ribs springing from each column. 

The most admirable part of Abbot Morwent’s archi- 
tectural additions is the porch attached to4hesidcof 
the south aisle of the nave at the west end ; it is a 
work of the highest taste, and of surpassing delicacy of 
execution and richness of effect. 

Tiic south transept is said to liave been first built 
about 1100, bxit little of the original architecture 
remains. The windows and ornamental parts were 
completed about 1330. The north transept belongs to 
the same period, or a little later. 

The choir, built by Abbot Sehroke, is a work of 
fl orid gothic architecture, hardly surpassed by any 
other in England. The lofty vaulted roof, coniposed 
of ribs intersecting each other in the most varied 
manner, and adorned with the most claborat(^and rich 
trcllis-w'ork, has an appearance of incredible lightness, 
while the rich tracery of the walls, the tabernacle- work 
the stalls, of oak carving not inferior to those of St 
ficorge’s Chapel at Windsor, and the magnificent cast 
window, filled with stained glass, and said to be the 
largest in ibis kingdom, produce a combined effect of 
the highest astonislunent and admiration. 

The tower is not unworthy of the choir. It was also 
the work of Abbot Sehroke, who removed the former 
tower, and about 1454 began the present tower : he 
died, however, in 1457, leaving the completion of it 
expressly in the charge of Robert Tullcy, a monk 
belonging to the abbey. The tower is divided into two 
storif^s, W'lth eight windows in each story. Each win- 
dow is ornamented with moidBings, and surmounted 
by a finial. Four ^pinnacles bf open-work adorn the 
angles of the lower, while a parapet of pierced work, 
exceedingly light and graceful, extends from pinnacle 
to pinnacle. 

' The Lady Chapel is attached to flic semicircular 
east end of -the choir : it was begun by Hanley, who 
succeeded" tjs the abbacy in 1457, and completed by 


Abbot Farley, who died in 1498. In its plan it is sin- 
gular, being considerably narrower at the west end, 
where it forma a sort of entrance- vestibule, than it is 
at the cast end, where the two cliantrics on each side 
resemble a north and south transept connected with 
the chapel by open screens. The Lady Chapel is 
hardly less ricli in its architecture than the choir UselF, 
of whwrh it is a sort of continuation. The roof is one 
superb pointed arch, with the intersecting ribs adorned 
with flowers, foliage, rosettes, and other ornaments, in 
endless variety. The two chantries arc of correspond- 
ing architoclurc, and, though smaller, not less beau- 
tiful. 



[Efflfy of Edward II. j 


The exterior walls of the nave are supported by 
buttresses, but those of the choir are not. A parapet 
of pierced work extends not only round the top of the 
tower, but round the top of the nave, clioir, and Lady 
Chapel. 

The effigy of Edward II., whose trulp sjilendid 
monument forms one of the many attractions of the 
interior, is a work of sculpture of rare excellence 
The canopy has been renewed, but has not been strictly 
copied from the original. The effigy of the munificent 
Abbot Sehroke, in his full ecclesiastical robes, is in the 
Chanel at the south-west angle of the choir. 

TW great cloisters form a square 146 feet by 148, 
and are universally admired not only for their extent, 
but for the elaborate elegance of the architecture. The 
groined roof, 17 feet high, the windows, and the side- 
walls, are embellished with a profusion of the richest 
ornaments and exquisite tracery. The principal 
cntraTice-gate from the cloisters into the nortli aisle of 
the nave is also a beautiful piece of gothic work. The 
cloisters were begun by Abbot Ilorton, who succeeded 
to the abbacy in 1351, and were completed by Abbot 
Froucester, who died in 1412. 
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The Chapter-House, attached to the cast side of the 
cloisters, from which tlicr^e is an arched cntrance-door, 
nils converted into the library during; the Common- 
wealth. It is an oblong room of large dimensiuns, with 
a very lofty arched ceiling. Some parts of it are 
evidently ot early Nonnan work. 

The extreme length of the cathedral is 427 feet, of 
which the nave is 170, the choir 140, and the Lady 
Cliapel 02. The oxtfeme breadth is 154 feet, of which 
eacli transept includes 6G feet. The height of the nave 
is 08 feet, and that of the tower is 225 feet. The width 
of the nave, exclusive of the aisles, is 33 fee^. 


^ DEAFNESS. 

(Coacluded from pa(;« 152 ) 

‘•Time passed on, and I slowly recovered strength, 
but my deafness dbntinued. The doctors were per- 
plexej* by it. They probed and tested niy ears in various 
fashions. The tympanum was uninjured, and the organ 
seemo(i in every respect perfect, fixccjfting that it 
would not act. Some thought that a disorganization 
of the internal mechanism had been produced by the 
concussion ; others, that the auditory nerve had been 
jiaralyzed. 

“ 1 ney poured injo my torttn etl ear%> 4 ariou 8 infusions, 
hot and cold; they bled me, tliey blistered^e, leeched 
me, physicked me; and, at last, they put a watch 
between my teeth, and on finding that 1 wm unable to 
distiiiguisli the ticking, they gave it up as a bad case, 
and left me to my fate. J cannot know wliether my 
ease was properly dealt irith or not. I have no reason 
to complain of inattention, of my own knowledge ; but, 
some six montlis after, a wise doctor friRn 'London 
atli l ined that, by a different course at the connnenec- 
meiit, iny hearing niiglit have been restored. 1[» 
i'aused a scion to be inserted in iny neek ; but this had 
no effect upon my deafness, although it sceina to have 
acted beneficially iU)On the general health. Some years 
aft«*r, Mr. Snow Harris, with a spontaneous kindness,^ 
for whlcii 1 am happy to bo able at tins distant day to 
express my obligations, put my ears through a course 
of ele/;trical operations. He perseverak for more than a 
month ; but no good came of it : and since then notJiing 
further has been done or attempted. I ndeed, I have not 
sought any relief; and have discouraged the sugges- 
tions of friends who would have had me apply to Dr. 
Tliis and Dr. That. The condition in which tVo-thirds 
of my life has been passed, has become a habit to me 
— a part of my physical nature : 1 have learned to 
ac(|ui0Bcc in it, and to mould my habits of life arcoref' 
ing to the condifions which it imposes ; and have 
hence been unwilling to give footing for hopes and 
ex}>ectations, which 1 feel in my heart can never be 
realized. 

It was some time before I could leave my bed, and 
much longer before I could quit my chamber. During 
this time 1 had no resource but reading ; and the long 
and uninterrupted spell at it, which I had now, went 
far to fix the habit of my future life. The hook to 
•ivhich I have repeatedly referred Was re-borrowed fur 
me, and was read without restraint. I wish this hook 
had been the 'Paradise Lost,* or some other groat 
work : the reader would be better pleased, and the 
dignity of this record would have been much enhanced. 
But 1 still think it was Kirby’s ‘Wonderful Magazine;’ 
ami, on second thoughts, I do not know but that this 
Avas a very proper book for the time and the circum- 
stances. 'Hie strange facts which it recorded were well 
calculated to draiv my attention to books as a source of 
interest and a means of information ; and this was pre- 
cisely the sort of feeling proper for drawing me into 
the liabits ivliich lt.iv(! enabled me, under alt my priva- 
tions, to be of some use in my day and gonerati;n. 


MAGAZINE. 

“I bad been so much in the habit, like others in my 
class of life, of regarding the Bible as a book specially 
appointed for reading ujion Sundays, that I had nevet 
ventured to look into it on any olher day. It seernce 
a sort of profanation to handle the sacred book ivith 
work-day fingers; but the exhaustion of all olher 
materials at length drove me to it, and tlif'ii I read it 
quite through, Apocrypha and all. It is not in this 
place ni/ business to trac^ the religious iinpiessiuns 
which resulted from thcb direction wliich my lead- 
ing had thus taken; but as inneh of my aiterilion 
has been in the course of my life devoted to sdcud 
literature, with results which liavc long been be- 
fore the public, it may be desirable to state vlie 
means by which this bent of study seems to have been 
created. ( 

‘*At the period to which my present rccolleclioua 
refer, the art of reading was by no means diffusi'd 
among the class in which I then moved, in the sai];e 
degree as at present. Many could read : hut the ac- 
quirement was not in the same degree as now ap])Iicd 
to practical purposes. It was regarded more in the 
light of an occult art, — a particular and by no means 
necessary attainment, specially destined for and appro- 
priate to religious uses and Sunday occupations. Be- 
sides, books were then extravagantly dear, and those 
which were sold in numbers, to enable the poor to 

E nrehase them by instaJiuenls, were dearest of all. 

[ence men could not afford to procure any merely 
curicnt or temporary literature, but desired to have 
something of substantial and of permanent worth foi' 
their money, something which might form a body of 
edifying Sunday reading to themselves and to their 
chiiuieu*.. The range of books embraced by Tliese con- 
siderations was very narrow: a folio Family Bible; 
Fox's Book of Martyrs; Life of Cliiist; Joiseplius’a 
Antiquities of the Jews; Runyan's Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Ilervey’s Meditations; Dreliucourt on Death (with 
Defoe's Preface, containing the Ghost Story of Mrs. 
Veal) ; Baxter’s Saint’s Rest ; Watts’s World to Come; 
iGesner s Death of Abel ; Sturm’s Reflections, iirc. 
Those who launched forth beyond this range into pro- 
fane literature, were for the most part content with 
Robinson Crusoe; Pamela; The Arabian Nights* En- 
tertainments; and Henry, Earl of Moreland. This was 
a selection of books not to be despised. They were all 
good, and some of them immortal ivorks. But liic 
thing was, that you could see no other books than tliose. 
The selection from these books varied, and it was I'are 
to see the whole or a great part of them together ; but 
wlicnever a book was to be seen, it ivas suie to be 
some OMO of these. Periodical literature bad not\ 
reached even the class of Iradcsinen in any other sha]X‘ 
than that of religion. The only periodicals within 
their reach were of a religious kind, being the maga- 
zines of tbeir respective denominations, which ivcrc 
sold at sixpence each. Tradesmen doubtless read the 
newspapers, but the use of them (except in jiublic 
houses) had not descended below their class; and I 
can declare that Pnever saw a ncitspapcr, to read, till 
I was nearly twenty years of age, and after I had been 
in fact removed out of the position to which these first 
experiences apply. 

“ Pi'oni this account it will appear that any studies 
founded upon the books to he lound under these eir- 
cum|taQees, could not but be of an essentially religious 
tone; At a later perioil 1 fell in with books of a dif- 
ferent description in the same cla«s, and was eiiableil 
to satiate myself Avith controversies on the five points, 
and to treasure up the out-of-the-way knovWedge to be 
found in such books as Dupin’s Ecclesiastical llistory. 
The day came when I plunged into the sea of general 
literature, and being able to get nothing more to my 
mind, read poems, novels, histories, and magaziuea 
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without end, A clay came, in wliich any remarkable 
fact which I met with, was treasured up in iny tena- 
cious mind, as a miser treasures ^old ; and when the 
great thoughts which I sometimes found, filjed my 
soul with raptures too mighty for utterance. Another 
day came, in which I was enabled to gratify a strange 
predilection for metaphysical books ; and with all the 
novelists, poets, and historians within the reach of my 
arm, gave iny days to Locke, Hartley, Tucker, Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown. 1 think little pf these things 
now, and iny taste for them "has gone by; but although 
I now think that my time might have been more advan- 
tageously employed, my mind was doubtless tlius car- 
ried through a very useful discipline, of vvliich I have 
since reaped the benefit. But amid all thif, tlie tlieo- 
logical bias, given by my earlier reading aud acsocia- 


[April 2G 

lions, remained ; and the time eVentuaily came, when 
J was enabled to return to it, and indulge it with re- 
doubled ardour: and after that another time arrived, 
when I could turn to rich account whatever useliii 
thing I had learned, and whatever talent I had culti- 
vated, however remote sucli acquirement or cultivation 
might have at first seemed removed from any definite 
imrsuits. This point is one of some importance ; and 
as I am anxious to inculcate upoti my younger readers 
the instruction it involves, it may be mentioned, as an 
instance, that an acquaintance with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, whicli has eveiUually proved one of the most 
useful acqflirc'ments I ever mane, was originally formed 
wjth no liiglier view than that of qualifying myself to 
teach that language to the sons of a friend, whose 
tuition I had undertaken/’ 



[* Pwr Presb}'teT*^Fleld-preBc1iio0. 


HUDlBUAS.-^No. XIV. ^ 

In this, the Second C'anto of the Third Part, theautlior, 
we have already stated, altogether knaves his story, 
and gives a^apid skotchj as a political partisan, of the 
Rebellion, anci the first ste|>s to the Restoration. Into 
this whirlpool shall not enter, but merely endeavour 
to draw a few flowers to the shore, to show’ the humour 
and art with which he has painted characters and 


cvente to ?uit his own purpose. Of the origin of the 
religious discords, he says — 

ere the storm of war broke out, 

Religion spawiiVl a va^ous rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects, 

The maggots uf corrupted texts, 

Thai first mu all religion down, 

And after ev’ry swarm, its own/' 
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And of tlicso various sods lie adds — 

“ And yet no natural tje of blood, 

Nor int’rest for tlie common good, 

Could, when their profits interfer'd, 

Get quarter for each other’s board. 

For wh«i fliey tliriv’d flu*y never fadg’d, 
But only by the ears engag'd : 

Like dogs that snarl aiiout a bone, 

And play toge^lier when they 've none. 

As by their truest characters, 

Their constant, actions, plainly aj^pears. 
Itcbellion now l>egan, for lack 
f)f seal and plunder, to grow slack ; ^ 

The Cause and Covenant to lesson, 

And Providence to tie out of season : 

For now there was no more to purclnise 
O' th’ king's revetjue, and the church's ; 

Dut. all divided, shar'd, and gone, 

That us'd t(f urge the brethren on. 

« Which forc'd the stubborn'st for the Cause 
To cniss the cudgels to the laws, 

That wtgit hy tireakiiig them th* |^ad g{^inM, 
Ny their support might be ni.aintaiird ; 

Like tliieves, tliat in a hemp- plot lie, 
Sociir'd against the liuo-and-cry. 

For Presbyter and Independent 

W'erc now turn’<l plaint ilV and defendant, 

I.Aid out tlwir apostolic functioi^^ 

On ournal orders and injunctions*, ^ 
And all tboir precious gifts and graces 
On outlawries aufl nrire faciuM ; ^ 

At Micliaers (erin bad niaiiy a ttial, 

\Voi\se than the Jlriigoii and St. Micliael, 
Wlit i'c thoiLsands fell, in shape of fees, 

Into the bottonilcs'^ abyss. 

For when, like brethren, and like fiiein^. 
They came to slaire tlieir divideiids, 

And ev'ry jjartner to possess 

Ilis church and state jolnt-pnre.hases, 

In wliich the ablest saint, and l^st 
Was nam'd ifx trust by all the rest, 

To |jay their money ; and, instead 
(If ev ry brotlier, luiss ihe deed; 

He straight converted all his gift.s 
To pious frauds and holy shifts 


And sett led all the other shaie.? 

Upon his outward man and 's heirs: 

Held all they claim'd os forfeit lands, 

Deliver'd up into his hamls, 

, And past upon his coii<.c-ience, 

Ily pre-eiilail of ProvidtMice, 

Impencli’d the rest for rejuoliiLtes, 

That had no title to estates, 

Hut by (heir spiritual aiUiiits 
Degraded from their right of sainto," 

He next profceda to dilraetorise the two principal 
sectg, the Presbyterians afid Independcnis, whom the 
artist has cleverly embodied in the cuts wc have given. 
“Poor I’rcsbyter was now rediicwl, 

Secluded, and cashier'd, and chous'd-*— 

Tfirn'd out, and excommunicate 
• I'Tom all ailairs of church and state*, 
lieform'd to a Reformado saint, 

And glad to turn itinerant, 

To stroll and teach from town to town, 

\nd those he liml taught up tcvudi down, 

And make lliose use.s serve again 
Against the new-ciilighl'ned iiien ; 

As tit as when at first they were 
Reveal'd against the Cavalier; 

Damn Anabaptist and fanatic, 

As pat as Popish and Prelatic ; 

• And with as little variation, 

'^I'o serve for any sect i' tb' nation. 

Tlie good old Cause, which some believe 
To la* tlie devil that tempted Kve 
Witli knowledge, and does still invite 
Ttie world to mischief with New T.iglit, 
ibul sfjire of money in her puisc, 

When be look her for bett'r oi worse; 

Hnt now was grown defoniiM and pLn»r, 

And lit to be turn'd out of door. • 

The Independent, s (whose first station 
Was in the rear of reformation. 

A mongrel Kind of cimreb-drngoons, 

'J'liat serv'd ftir horse and foot at oik <\ 

Ami in tlie saddle of one steed 
The vSaracco and Christian rid : 

Were free of ev'ry spiritual order, 

To preach, iiricl tight, and pray, ami murder :) 
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No sooner got the start to lurch 
Both disciplines, of war and churchy 
And jirovidt-nce enough to run 
Tlic chief commanders of Vm down, 

Hut earned on the war Atifalnst • 

The common enem}* o‘ tli* Buints, 

And in a wlule prevail'd so far, 

To win of them the gome of war, 

And be at liberty once more, 

T' attack themselves asjLh* had before/* * 

'L'hrre is no occasion to Writer upon the disputed 
rjucsliun of the true character and motives of the 
relij;iou8 seels, but the dissensions are well described 
w hich paved tiie way to tlie liestoration ; nor shall we 
attempt to depreciate the beautiful sketch which fol- 
lows of the character of the Royalists. He has himself 
done this in other parts of his writings, which we shall 
subsequently quote: — 

“This wboii tlip UoyalittU perceived 
(Who to iheir faith oiii firmly cleav'd, 

And owri'd the right tliey bad paid down 
So dearly for, the Church and Crown), 

'J'h' iiiiiIlmI coiistantor, and aided 
The more, the more their foes divided. 

For tho' outnumbered, overthrown. 

And by the fate of war riui down ; e 

Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; 

For loyalty is still the Kame 
Whether it win or lose the game; 

'i'lue as the dial to tlie sun, 

Altliuugli it he not sliin'd upon. 

Ihit wlien these hrethren in evil, 

Their adversaries, and the devil, 
lit^’an once more to show them play, 

And hopes, at least, to have a day ; 

'i'hey rallied in parades of woods, 

And unfretpiented solitudes, 

ConvenM at midnight in oiit^houses, 

T* appoint new*rising rendezvouses, 

And with a pertitiacy un match’d. 

For new recruits of danger watch’d. 

No s<K)ner was one blow diverted, 

Hut up another ])arty started, 

And, as if nature too in haste, 

To fiirnisU out supplies as fast, 

Defure her time had turn’d destruction 
’J'’ a new and numerous production ; 

No S(K>iicr those were overcome, 

Hut up rose others in their room, 

That, like the Christian faitii, increas’d 
Tlio more, the more they were suppiessM : 

Whom neitlier chains, nor transportation, 

Proscription, sole, or confiscation, 

Nor all the dcs^jerate events » 

Of former tried ex^Krinients, 

Nor wounds, could terrify, nor mangling, 

To leave off loyalty and dangling, 

< Nor death (witn all his bones) ufTrigbi 
From vent’ring to inaintaiii Ibe rigbt, 

From staking life and fortune down 
’Gainst all together, for the crown, 

Hut kept the title of their cause | 

From forfeiture, ^ike claims in law': 

And ])rov*d no proip’rous usur|)atJorj 
Con ever settle on ttie nation, 

Until, ill spite of force and treason. 

They put tlieir luyTty in iwasessioti ; 

And by Iheir constancy and faith, 

Destroy'd the mighty men of Gath.” 

After noticing the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
eihris of the Millennium and Fifth Monarchy men, he 
gives a descrijdion of two emiiiont men of the opposite 
jmrty, w]th aH his own peculiar wit and all the preju- 
dice of a partisan. Of the first, the celebrated Anthony 
Asiiley (Jooper, afterwards Karl of Shaftesbury, he 
says— 


“ 'Mong these there was a politician. 

With more heads than a beast iti vision. 

And more intrigues in ef’ry one 
Than all the whores of Babylon ; 

So politic, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy : 

That to trvpan tlie one to think 
The other blind, butli strove to blink: 

And ill bis daik pragmatic way 
As busy as a child ut play. ^ 

H’ had seen three governments run down, 

And bud a band in cv’iy one; 

Was for ’em and against ’em all, 

Biii^ barb’roLis when they came to fall ; 

Fur by trepanning th' old to ruin, 

He made his iut'rest with the new one; 

Play'll true and faithful, though against 
His conscience, and was still advanc'd. 

For by the witchcraft of rebeUii|ii 
Transform'd t' a feeble state-cameleon, 

By giving aim to cither hide. 

He never fail’d to save his tide. 

But g.)t the start of ev'iy state. 

And at a chmige ne’er came too late; 

Could turn his word, and oath, and faith, 

As many ways as in a lathe, 

By Uiining, wriggle, like a screw, 

Int’ highest trust, and out for new. 

For when ii' Imd happily inclin ’d, 

Instead of hemp, to he preierr’d. 

And pass'd upon a governinent, 

He ptay'd his trick, and out he went; 

Hilt being out, and out of hopes 
To mount his ladder (more) of ropes, 

Would strive to raise himself upon 
The public ruin, and his own. 

^ S»4«Btle did he understand 
The desfi’rate feats he took in hand. 

For when h' had got himself a name 
* For fraud and tricks, he s))oird his game ; 

Had forc'd his neck into a noose 
To show his play ut fast and loo^ ; 

And when he chanc'il t’ escape, mistook 
^ For art and .Mibtlety his luck, 

^ So right his judgment was cut fit, 

And made a tally to his wit, 

And hotli together most profutind 
At deeds of darkness undcrgrouinl : 

As th' eurtli is easiest undorniin'd 
By vermin impotent and blind. ^ 

By all these arts, and many more, 

H’ Jiad practis'd long and much liefore, 

Our Btate-artJticer foresaw 

AVliich way the world began to draw. 

For os old sinners have all i>ointB 
' O’ tb’ compass in their bones and ipiuls; 

Gan by their pangs and aches find"* 

All turns and changes of the wind. 

And better than by Napier s bones, 

Feci ill their own the age of xnouiu ; 

So guilty Biimers in a state, 

Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in tbeir consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He therefore wisely cast about, 

All ways he could, t’ iusuie bis throat ; 

And hither came t* observe and smoke 
Wbat courses other ribkers took s 
And to the utmost do bis best 
To save liimself, and liang the rest." 

These f^eneraj characteristics lu; has also embodied 
in his prose works, where, under the Lead of a ’ State 
Convert,* he says — 

** Is a tbrifiy penitent, that never left rebellion until it left 
him. He has always ap^ieared very faithful and constant to 
his principles to the very last: feV as he first engaged against 
the crown for no other reason but his own advantages, so he 
aftorwaid faced about, and declared for it for the very same con- 
sideration ; and when there wuis uo more to be made of it, was 
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Ilioroughly convinced, and renounced It from the bottom of hli 
heart. • • • • He was very much 111 imiftpfled in his conflcience with 
tlie government of the church *as long ai Presbytery bore the bag, 
and had money to receive for betraying Christ ; but os soon as 
Uiose saints were gulled and cheated of all, and tliat the covenant 
began to be no liefter tliaii a beggarly ceremony, his eyes were 
Tiresently opened, and all his scruples vanished in a moment, 
he did his endeavour to keep out the king os long as he could 
possibly ; but when therg was no hojies left to prevail any longer, 
lie marie a virtue of nec^jssity, and apiiearcd among the foremost 
of those that w'cre most earnest to bring him in : and. like 
Lipins's dog, resolved to have his share in that which he was 
able to defend no longer. Wlmt he gained by saving against 
the king lie laid out to purchase profitable employments in bis 
service; for he is one that will neither obey nor rebel agagist 
him for nothing; and though he inclines naturally to the latter, 
yet he has so much of a saint left as to deny himself, when he 
cannot have his will, and denounce against self-seeking, until 
he is sure to find what^lie looks for. He pretends to be the only 
man in^he world that brongiit in the king, which is in one sense 
very true; for if he had not driven him out first, it had been 
impossible ever to have brought him in. Qe enrhircs his pref^r- 
ment patiently ("though he esteems it no better than a relape), 
merely for the profit he receives by it; and prevails with himself 
to he satisfied with that and the hopes of seeing better times, and 
then resolves to ajipear himself again, and let the world see 
lie is no cliangeliiig : and therefore he rejoices in bis heart at 
any miscarriages of ^tatc-atl’iirs, aTid et|||l<^ivuur8 to improve 
them to the uttermost, partly to vindicate liij own former 
actions, and jiaUly in hope to see the times come about again 
to him, as he did to them.” ^ 

The other perflonaj:;c described by him is Colonel 
John Lilburn, of whom bo says— 

match this saint, there was another, 

As busy and ptTverse a brollier, • 

An haberdasher of small Wiires 
In politics and stafe-afliiirs ; 

More Jew than liabbi Acbitopliel, 

And belter gifted to rebel : 

For when h* iiad taught his tribe to spouse 
The Cause, alofl, upon one hoii'ie, 

He scorn’d to set his own in order, 

Hut tried another, and went farther ; 

So sullenly addicted still 
To 8 only principle, his will, ^ 

That whatsoe'er it chanc’d to prove, 

Nor force of argument could move. 

Nor 1a^, nor cavalcade of Holborn, 

Could render half a grain less slubiiorii. 

For he at any time woubl hang, ^ 

For th’ opportunity t’ harangue? 

And rather on a gibbet dangle, 

Thau niisa his dear delight to wrangle; 

III which his parts were so accomplish'd. 

That, rightfor wrong, he ne’er was iion-pluss’d ; 
lint still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it l»ore, with greater case. 

And with its everlasting clack 
Set all men's cars upon the rack. 

No sooner could a hint appear, 

But up he started to picqueer, 

And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

'When he engaged in controversy. 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

But iiidelutigable teasing; 

With volleys of eternal babble. 

And clamour more unanswerable. 

For though his toyiics frail and weak, 

Oould ne’er amount above a freak, 

He still maintain’d 'em, like his faiilta, 

Against the desp'ratest assaults ; 

And back’d their feeble want of sense, 

With greater heat and confidence. 

As lioiies of Hectors, when they differ. 

The more they ’re cudgell d grow the stificr. 

Yet when bis profit moderated, 

The fury of his heat abateil : 

For nothing but his interest 
Could lay his devil of contest : 


li was his choice, or chance, or curse, 

T’ espouse the Cause for betl'r or worse. 

And with liis worldly gfuids and wit, 

, And soul, and body, worshipp’d it : 

Rut when he found the sullen trapes, 

Possess'd with ih* devil, worms, and claps 
• The Trojan mure in foal with Greeks, 

Not half so full of jadihli tricks. 

Though squeamish in her outward woman, 

As loose and rampanisas Doll Common ; 

He still*i‘e8olvcd to mend the matter, 

T* adhere and cleave the ohstinaior : 

And still the skittinher and loonier 
Her freaks appear’d, to sit. the closer. 

S r fools arc stubborn in their way, 
coins are hanJen’d by tb’ allay ; 

• And obstinacy 's ne’er so stiff, 

As when ’tis in a wrong lielief. 

These two, with others, being met, 

And close in consnltaiiori set; 

After a disconfentnl jianse, 

And not without suflficient cause, 

The orator wo iiain’il of late, 

Loss truiihled with the pangs of state, 

’J'han \i*ith liis own impatience, 

To give himself first auilienre, 

After lie hud a wlilb; look'd wise, 

• At last broke silenre, and llic ice.” 

It is curious, however, to see how very different an 
estimate may be made of the saitie man. An intelli- 
p:ent foreigner, who has well and deeply studied 
English history, M. Aii^rustine 7Tiierry, in his ‘His- 
torical Essays,’ speaking of the character of the preat 
men of the Itevolution of IG40, says of Lilburn : “ Lil- 
burn, mutilated by order of Kinp^ Charles the First for 
havint^ dared to write; and who, thus marked with the 
reprobation of tyranny, braved it apjain by writin'^ 

• under Cromwell. Tyranny did not forget him ; ‘ he 
died in prison,’ eloquently says M. Villeraain, ‘ a mart\ r 
to liberty under all authorities, and treated as a chime- 
^ rical and senseless mind by those who cannot conceive 
resistance to the strongest,' ” 

THOMAS FULLER. 

[('onlinuod from j). 136.] 

It would be out of place here to touch ever so slightly 
on his theological teaching, hut it may not he amiss to 
show his singular manner of handling morals frotn ihe 
pulpit, and this sermon on gluttony affords us a fair 
opportunity. He warns against its danger, because 
of the difficulty of disocrniiig its earliest advances. 

' “Some sins come with observation, and are either 
usherccls with a noise, or, like a snail, leave a slime be- 
hind them, whereby they may be traced and tracked, 
as drunkenness. Tlio Ephraimites were differenced 
from the rest of the Israelites by their lisping ; llury 
could not pronounce h. Thus drunkards are distin- 
guished from the king's sober subjects by clipping the 
coin of the tongue ; but there are not such signs and 
symptoms of gluUony.” Further, it is dangerous be- 
cause of its injiwy to llic minci. “That soul must 
needs be unfitting to serve God so encumbered. That 
man hath but an uncomfortable hi'e who is confined to 
live in a smoky house. 'Fhc? brain is one of these 
places of the residence of the souls, and when that is 
filled with steams and vapours arising from uncon- 
cocted crudities in the stomach, the soul must needs 
dwell uncheerfully, ill accommodated in so smoky a 
mansion ; and as hereby it is uiiaptsfor the performance 
of good, po it is ready for most evil — for uncleanness, 
scurrility, ill speaking. Secondly, this sin^mpairs Ihe 
health of the body : the outlandish proverb saith, that 
the glutton digs his grave with his own teeth. Mu9t 
there not be a battle and insurrection in //is stomach, 
wherein there is meat, liot, cold, sod, roast, flesh, fish? • 
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and which Bide soever wLns» nature and health will be 
overcome, when as a man's body is like unto the ark of 
Noah, containing all beasts, clean and unclean ; ))Ut he 
the most unclean beast that contains them. Our law 
interprets it to be murder when one is killed with a 
knife. Let us take heed we be not all condemned for* 
being de ae; for wilfully murdering our own 
Jives with our knives, by our superfluoiis eating. . . • 
Lastly, it wrorigeth the poof; lor it is jhe overmuch 
feasting of Dives which of necessity maketh the fasting | 
of Lazarus ; and might not the supeiiluous meat of the | 
rich be sold for many a pound, and given to the poor?" 
He dwells strongly on the necessity of moderation in 
diet, but admits that no rule can be laid do(vn to suit 
all ; for ** that quantity of rain will make a clay gpound 
drunk which will scarce quench the thirst of a sandy 
co\intry.” 'rhere is along with this homely and plain- 
spoken manner of denouncing ill practices an abun- 
dance of more directly theological instruction, and it 
is evidt'iit from ever so slight a perusal of these or of 
hia later sermons, that he was a man of real piety. 

But a storm was about to pass over the land, de- 
stroying in its progress those institutions that were ! 
most dear to him. He saw the black cloud approach- 
ing, and bittt'rly lamented the folly of those v,ho, 
thinking it would blow over without bursting, refused 
to prepare against, if they co\ild not avert it. When 
the evil day came, he preached earnestly for mutual 
(roncessioiis : “ Blessed arc the peacemakers " was the 
text of a sermon he published at this time ; and, like 
Lord Falkland, he cuiitinued to cry Peace bo long as 
there was any hope of its preservation. When the war | 
really comtnenced, Fuller left London, and joined the 
king at Oxford. But here he was slighted by the 
court, who denounced him as a Puritan : while in 
London he was condemned as a Iloyalist, and had his 
goods and library sequestered. Finding hia position 
at Oxford uncomfortable, he joined the roval army, j 
having accepUMl the office of chaplain to Sir Ralph 
Ifopton. He was at Basing House wdien it was taken, 
and remained with the king's army so long as there 
roiiiHincd an army for the king. It is a proof of his 
industry and zeal, that it was while removing from 
place to place with the troops that he began to collect | 
the materials for bis ‘ Worthies.* We shall not pursue 
his wanderings, nor can record here all his literary 
occupations: wJiercvcr he was, ho was busy alike with 
tongue and pen. lie returned to London before the 
death of the king, and appears again to havt^ preached 
at various churches, hut not to liave lesumcd his duties 
at the Savoy. Ilia last biographer states that in the 
churchwardens' Hccounts of the pariah of St. Clement's, 
East Ciieap, for -the year 1047, there is this entry : — j 
“Paid for lour sermons preached by Mr. Fuller, 001. 
06r OB.'* 

In 1648 he was prestmted by the Earl of Carlisle 
with the perpetual curacy of Waltham Ablxjy, While 
liojc ho was examined by the “Triers.'* and, according 
to Calamy, got through the ordeal by the prudent 
advice of John Howe, to whom he bad applied to 
‘‘give him a shove, being a little corpulent,’* At 
W^altham he continued his literary purBuiis with un- 
abated energy. In 1650 his curious account of the 
Holy Land appeared, entitled ‘A Pisgah-Sight of Pa- 
lestine and tne Conhnea thereof.’ Like nearly all the 
rest of his works, it is in folio. He had been a widower 
now many years, an^ growing tired of a single life, he 
inatTied, in 165^ his second w ife, a sister of Viscount 
Baltinglass^^ He published in the following year lus 
‘ Church History,’ to which the histories of Cambridge 
University and of Waltham Abbey were apjiendcd. 
The •Church History’ involved him in a controversy 
,,witb l>r. Heylin, wdto attacked it with considerable 
animosity, aim •^with some fkill ; but Fuller’s reply, 


which he entitled the ‘ Ap|)eal of Injured Innocence,' 
was considered very satislactbry. He admits that he 
had made some mistakes, which he thanks his animad- 
vertcr for pointing out to him, and promises to rectify ; 
but he declares that he in no case wilfully perverted or 
concealed anything; and so large a work, writlon at 
such a time, could scarcely be expected to be free from 
errors. But, as he says, “ As it is impossible in dis- 
tracted times to please all, so it is easy for any at any 
time to (tavil at the best performance. A pigmy is 
giant enough for this purpose.” His answer had the 
unusual fortune of satisfying his opponent, and ho 
an^ Dr. Heylin became good friends afterwards. That 
he took all possible pains to colicct his materials, and 
consulted the best living authorities, is evident from 
what he says in his reply to Heylin : the way in which 
lie sums up his vindication on this head, after he has 
enumerated the sources from wdiich he drew his n.altcr, 
is characteristic : — “Give me leave to add, that a 
greater volume of general church history might be 
made with less time, pains, and cost; for in the 
making thereof I had straw provid(‘d me to burn my 
brick; I mean, could find what I needed in printed 
books ; wdiereas in ih \9 Brit ink * Church History^ I must 
(as well as I P^uvide my Own straw, and rny 

pains have bpen scattered all o\er the land, by riding 
writing, going, sending, chiding, begging, praying, 
and sometimes paying loo, to piocurc manuscript ma- 
terials.” This active industry niast needs )iav(* routed 
up a good deal of liidden stuff, and he has stowed 
away in his History an abundance of it, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Vepy simibir was Isis activity in searching 
for all sorts W information for his Worthless. The old 
writer of his life says that while he was “in progress 
with the king's army, hia business and study then was 
a kind of errantry. . . . lu what ])lace soever he 
came, of remark especially, iie spent most of his time 
in views and researclies of tlicir antiquities and churcli 
Lionmnents ; insinuating himsi’lf into the acquaintance, 
which frequently end(;d in the lasting friendship, of (he 
learnedcst and gravest persons residing w'ilhin llie 
place, thereby to inform liimself fully of those things 
he thought worthy the commendation of his labours. 

. . . Nor did ilie good Doctor ever refuse to light his 
candh?, in investigaiiug truth, from the meanest per- 
son’s discovci y, lie would endure contentedly an hour 
or more i»£i pertinence from any aged church- offi(*er, 
or other superannuated iiorson, for the gleaning of tw'o 
lines to his purpose. And though his-spirit was quick 
atiJ nimble, and all the faculties of his mind ready and 
answ^trable to that activity of despatch ; yet, in these 
inquests, he would slay and attend those circular 
rambles till they came to a point ; so resolute was he 
bent to the sifting out of abstruse antiquity. Nor did 
lie ever dismiss such ailjutators, or helpers, as he 
was pleased to style them, without giving tnem money 
and cheerful thanks besides.” This last sentence gives 
us a pleasant picture of the kind-hearted man. His 
•Worthies’ were not published during his life, and he 
continued his collections for them till within a short 
period of his death. 

[To be coiitiuuedO 

French Cttkivalion in AnfTou/rmc.— Occasionally wc passed 
largo tracts presc^ding the richest aud most cultivated appear- 
ance. They were not enclosed, hut occupinl by all kinds of 
crops dis{>erscd in small juirallelograms. Every inch of soil was 
tilled. The lines between each division were as straight aiid tine 
as |K)8fliblG. Nut a weed was to be seen. The stones weie all 
carefully picked out and laid in :.egular hearts. At one part the 
luntl slo]]ed towards us from a ccmsiderablc distance, and I could 
not help thinking of it as like one vast and flourinhing “allot- 
nieut"’ gardiM). Those who ta)\e an interest in the agricnhural 
labourers of our own country will at once recognise the te\in uiul 
comparison.- Travels in France aud Spain, htj the Rev, F, Trench, 
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HR victories of Alfred the Great did 
not clear England of the Danes. 
That hardy and most warlike peo- 
ple had stfuck too deep a root in a 

F art of the island to be dispossessed, 
t was Alfred’s glory not to exter- 
minate them, btit to convert the 
Danes to Christianity. His vic- 
tories and his treaties piwenteil 
any fresh invasion of.tlie island by 
the unconverted Danes and Nor- 
wegians; and this was an inesti- 
mable benefit. 1'be great mind of 
Alfred probably contemplated tbe 
gradual® fusion of the Saxons and 
Danes, two people who differed in 
very few esspntiala; and he no 
doubt foresaw that the huinaaiztng 
Christian doctrine, and the pursuits 
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of agriculture and trade, growing up among them after 
a tranquil settlement, would win the sea-kings and 
rovers of the NortJi from their nassion for war, and all 
their old plundering, piratical fiabits. There was 
territory enough, and to spare : the great want of 
England was people. In the most flourishing time of 
the Roman occupation, a great part of Britain was but 
thinly inhabited ; and the wars and pestilences which 
had followed since then had nearly depopulated entire 
counties, and left immense tracks of tertile land with- 
out hands to till them, or mouths to eat the abundant 
produce which they offered to the kidustrious agricul- 
turist. If it had been in Alfred^ power to expel all 
the Danes, be could have had no security against their 
prompt return and incessant attacks ; for, notwith- 
standing bis glorious exertions to create an Anglo* 
Saxon navy, the Danes and Norwegians had still the 
j command of the sea. It was better to give the Danes 
in England an interest in defending the coasts whlf*h 
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they bad formerly deealated ; and, by convertinf^ them 
to Christianity, unite them in one faith and in one 
faniily with the Saxona. And by this conversion of the 
Danes in England, the overthrow of the savage pagan- 
ism of Scandinavia, and the general conversion of the 
Danes and Norwegians, were materially facilitated 
and hastened. The cruelty of Charlemagne, who 
endeavoured to propagate the Gospel with fire and 
sword, had retarded this cofiversion of ^the people of 
the North of Europe, and thh missionaries who, since 
his time, had been sent into the countries on the Baltic 
from France and from Italy, had made very little pro- 
gress ; but from the time of Alfred s treaty whh Guth- 
mn, the worship of the blood-stained Odin began to 
decline in most parts of the great Scandinavian panin- 
aula. Several pirates, who came over to England in 
search of plunder, or of a settlement, were converted 
by Alfred's missionaries, or by the Christian Danes of 
the Danelagh ; and these men, returning to the Baltic, 
made proswytea among their fierce countrymen. 

In tnat treaty Alfred thus drew the line of demarca- 
tion between the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes in 
England : — ** Let the bounds of our dominion stretch 
to the river Thames, and from thence to the water of 
Lea, even unto the head of the same water ; snd 
thence straight unto Bedford, and finally going along 
by the river Ouse, let them .end at Watling-street.*’ 
Beyond these lines all the east side of our island, as far 
as the Humber, was surrendered to Guthnin ; and as 
the Danes had established themselves firmly in North- 
umbria. the whole eastern country from the Tweed 
to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, look 
the name wf “Danelagh*' or ** Dane-law,” which it 
retained down to the time of the Norman Conquest I 
Within these extensive limits the Danes were masters, 
and their own laws w'ere administered. But, by mutual 
agreement, the laws of the Danes were assimilated to 
tlioseof the Saxons; and the converted. Gutlirun, the 
godson of Alfred, pledged himself, in the treaty, to 
promote the Christian faith, to punish apostasy, and to 
curb with all his might the predatory and feroedous 
habits of his countrymen. Gutlirun, w'ho w as christened 
under the Saxon name of Athelstan, continued ever 
afterwards the faithful friend and ally of Alfred, and, 
to ail appearance, a sincere convert, llis nobles and 
people followed his example : the work of conversion 
was promoted by priests and monks from various parts 
of England, from Scotland, and perhaps also from 
Ireland ; monaeterioa and churches which had been 
destroyed by these Danes w^ere rebuilt by them ; and 
Ijndisfarne, or Holy Island, became again the seat of 
devotion and civilization. By these healing moans the 
itiaiiners of the people and the whole aspect of the 
country were changed : the subjects of Gutlirun, turn- 
ing their swords into ploughshares, gradually renounced 
their contempt for industry, assumed tranquil habits, 
and adopted the manners and customs of more civilized 
]ifc^ Upon the death of Gutlirun, a large part ef the 
Danelagh, including Norfolk, Suftbll^i and Essex, fell 
completely into die power of Alfred, and was governed 
for him by a Saxon ealdonnan. The rest of the Dane- 
lagh now acknowledged the supremacy of the Saxon 
Bovereigii. The arrangements of the great Alfred gave 
Dearly a hundred years of peace and tranquilli^ to tl>e 
,, whole of England. But tne feeble feign of Ethelred 
Unready tempted the Scandinavian rovers to rel^it 
' Svendi^ or Sweyn, a son of the King of 

Penmark^ had quarrelled witli his father, and been 
" ^nished fr^m his country. Young, brave, and enter- 
/priateft, be soon drew to his standard a hast of mariners 
/jaod advonttiOrmi with whom be resolved to obtain 
' ' Wreahh, if not 'a home and a throne, in England. After 
minor expeditions, which proved the weak- 
Aess of ooristiwidi and the cowardice and ineptitude 
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of its king and government, Sweyn, in the year 
981, made a descent near Southampton, and plun- 
dered that city and the neighbouring countries. 
He was allowed to depart with impunity, and to carry 
off his 8|>oil and a great many of the inhabitants, whom 
he sold on the Continent for slaves. A succession of 
inroads followed : before long Chester and London 
partook of the fate of Southampton.; and attacks were 
multiplied on different points, in the north, in the south, 
and in the west, as far as the extiTtnity of Coni wall. 
For a long time the Anglicized Danes in the Danelagh 
opposed tliete invaders, and made common cause with 
the Saxons; and this union was the closer on account 
of tlie fact that Sweyn, though professing Christianity, 
was the leader of unconverted heathens, and more 
than half a pagan himself. In the year 981 a 
formidable host of the sea-kingss landed at Ips- 
wich, ravaged all that part of the country, and ivon 
a great battle, in which Karl Brithnoth, a Dane of 
the Dano1agb« butfa devout Christian, >vas slain while 
fighting for King Ethelred. Ethelred, then, for the 
first time, had recourse to the fatal expedient of pur- 
chasing the forbearance of the sea-kings with money ; 
and these invaders departed with ten thousand pounds 
of silver as tribute, and with the head of Earl Brithnoth 
as a trophy. “Thi Danes,” says William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘Miitesting every port, and making descents on 
all sides witb piratical agilily, sothat it was not known 
whem they could be opposed, itw^as advised bySiricius, 
second archbishop after Dunstan, that money should 
repel those whom the sword could not. This wus an 
infamous precedent, and totally unworthy of men, to 
reileem liberty, which no violence <ian ever extirpate 
from a noble mind, by money/' The money only served 
aj a ground-bait. Other fleets and squadrons came over 
ill rapid succession from the. Baltic to plunder the 
country or to demand more money. The crazy govern- 
ment of King Ethelred could do liftle for the protec- 
tion of the isUnd, and the little it did was made of no 
avail by the treachery and disaffection of the Saxon 
officers. In this state of affairs it was not surprising 
that the people of the Danelagh should at last join the 
invaders, and seek security in placing a poweil'ul 
Danish yirince upon the throne of England. lu 
993, when a fresh host had landed jn Norllunn- 
berland, and had stormed and taken Bamboiough 
Castle, three gretvjt chiefs of the Danelagh, who 
had hitherto fought against it, ranged themselves 
under the standard of the Danish raven ; and in a short 
spuceof time nearly all the inhabitants of the Danelagh 
either joined their brethren from thc^Baltic or ccasod 
to fight against them. 

By murdering his father, Sweyn ascended the throne 
of Denmark, and thus became a more formidable 
enemy to England. Shortly after he gained a powerful 
ally in Clave, King of Norway, a prince of the true Scan- 
dinavian breed and character, the son of an old pirate, 
or Bca-king. In the year 994 these two north kings 
ravaged and desolated all the south of our island, 
meeting nowhere with a valid resistance. In token of 
having taken a lasting possession of the land, Sweyn 
I and Clave planted a lance on the shore, and cast an- 
other lance into the first great river which they 
reached. King Ethelred was now so unpopular, tliat 
be was afraid of assembling any army, lest it should 
fall upon him rather than upon the Danes and Nor- 
wegians. It w^as therefore again agreed to buy off the 
invaders with money ; and this time not ten, but six- 
teen thousand pounds of silver, were paid down as 
Dane-gelt. But by a clause^n the treaty. King Clave 
and some of his unconverted Norwegian chiefs bound 
themselves to embrace the Christian leligion, or at 
least to receive baptism. *One of these chiefs boasted 
that he had already been washed twenty times by those 
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tralers, by which it is to be understood that- the ma- 
rauder had submitted to what he considered an idle 
ceremony whenever he had found it convenient so to 
do. But King Olave stood at the font with a better 
spirit ; his conversion was sincere ; and m oath he took 
never again to molest the English was Imnourably 
kept. Sweyn, the Danish king, continued his depre- 
dations, and at every visit paid by him or his chiefs, 
the amount of the shameful tribute or Dane-gelt was 
raised. These large sums were procured by direct taxes 
upon land, and the oppressive and humiliating burthen 
seemed to have become permanent. Moreover the 
treaties of peace or truce generally allowed bands of 
the marauders to winter in England — at Bristol, Sofllli- 
ampton, the Isle of Wight, or oilier places ; and the Eng- 
lish people, whom they had plundered and beggared, 
were obliged to kidge and feed these voracious men. 
The people became desperate, and the insults oflered 
by the invaders to the women extinguished the last 
semtiments of^ humanity. The n^ional despair was 
signalized by a fearful act of vengeance, which has 
scarcely a parallel unless in the siinultaueous massacre 
of the French conquerors of Sicily.* A great conspi- 
racy was entered into, under tlie eyes, and apparently 
with the connivance, of the local magistrates and the 
officers of King®Ethelrcd, against^tlic Danes of the 
recent invasions, who were to be indiseftminatcly as- 
sailed in llieir various places of abode, lyid to be all 
Blaughtercd on an appointed day and hour by their 
hosts and their neighbours. According to some ac- 
counts, the unwarlike and cowardly Ethelrod gave an 
order under his own hand for this simultaneous and 
indiscriminate slaughter. By whatever means it was 
arranged, it certainly took place. On the 13th of 
November, 1002, the holy festival of Saint Brice, the 
Danes, dispersed through a gieat part of the south of 
England, were attacked by surprise, and massacred 
without distinctioi! of quality, age, or sex. The good 
perished with the bad, the innocent infant with the 
hardened ruffian, the neighbour of years with ibc in- 
truder of yesterday ; and it appears that such Saxon* 
women as had married Danes were included in the 
slaughter. In the greater part of the* Danelagh, or in 
the northern and eastern provinces of the kingdom, 
the old established Danes, who had become peaceful 
agriculturists; and who formed the major part of the 
population, were neither attacked nor disturbed ; but 
the entire body of the new invaders or conquerors 
perished on Saint Brice’s day.t Even Gunliilda, the 
sister of King Sweyn, who had ciiibracod Christianity 
and married an English earl of Danish descent, after 
being made to witness the death of her husband and 
child, was barbarously murdered herself. She died 
predicting that the shedding of her blood would be 
fearfully avenged ; and, upon receiving the news of 
these events, Sweyn vowed that lie would either sub- 
due all England, or perish in the attempt. He was 
encouraged by the report made to him by I'urketul, a 
Dano, well acquainted with the weak wretched state 
into which England liad fallen under the ** Unready,” 

A country,” said the Dane, •• once illustrious and 
powerful; a king asleep, caring for nothing but 
women and wine, trembling at war, hated by his 
people, and scorned and mocked by strangers ; com- 

* Tbe mawocre called * Sicilian Veapere’wu peruetrated In 

im 

t The Saxon Chronicle relates the great manacre with hor- 
rible coticiseness And in the same manner died Archbishop 
Badulf; and also in tlie samp year the king gave on order to 
•lay all tbe Danes that were in England. This was accordingly 
done on tbe mass-day of St. Brice ; because it was lold the king 
Unit they wcmld iieshrew him of his life, and afterwards all his 
council, and then have his kingdbm without any resistaucs.” — 
Ingram't 
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manders jealous of each other; aqd weak soldiers 
ready to fly at the first shout of battle.”* This was the 
condition mio which the kingdom of Alfred bad fallen 
uiidel* Etheircd. In the course of the five following 
years many destructive invasions were made. In 1007 
Ethelved paid thirty thousand pounds of silver for a 
short and uncertain truce. Tlie great sums thus ac- 
quired year after year enabled Sweyn to fit out an im- 
mense armament. In 1612 the Danish monarch set 
sail from tbe Baltic with m mightier and more splendid 
fleet than had ever been seen. The choicest warriors 
embarked in lofty ships, every one of which bore the 
ensign or standard of its separate commander. Some 
carried It their prow such figures as lions, bulls, dol- 
phir^, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal and 
richly gilded : others carried on their mast-lieada the 
figures of large birds, as eagles and ravens, which 
stretched out their wings and turned with the wind 
likovanos: the sides of the ships were painted with 
different bright colours ; and larboard and starboard, 
from stem to stern, shields of burnished and glittering 
steel were suspended in even rows. Cjold, silver, and 
embroidered bannors were profusely displayed ; and 
the entire wealth of the pirates of the Baltic seemed 
to have been expended upon this barbaric pomp. The 
ship which bore the royal standard of Sweyn was called 
the Sea Dragon, or the Great Dragon : it was moulded 
I in the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head 
i of whicli formed the ]>row, while the IcngLhcimig tail 
coiled over tlic poop.t For the painter, there never 
was such a fleet as this ! 

I Sweyn sailed lip the Humber, and landed near the 
ci(y of York. In all his host there was iiq4 a slave, or 
an emancipated slave, or a single old man, but every 
conibatanl was a irec man, the son of a free man, and 
in the prime of life.J The Danes considered the 
cause in which they were engaged at a national and 
sacred one, and their king had come to make a lasting 
conquest; and not to plunder. They were presently 
joined by all the hardy jieople of the Danelagh, and 
with his own people and the armed population of the 
north of England he fell upon the southern and western 
provinces, wasting them by lire and sword. Oxford 
and Winchester surrendered ; and the citizens of Lon- 
don, after making a brave defence and beating back 
the Danes, threw open their gates to them upon learn- 
ing that King Elhclrcd had privately and basely fled 
from the city. By the beginning of the year 1013 
Sweyn w as considered as full King of England ; but he 
did not Jong enjoy his conquest : within a few months, 
being Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, he died. 
Some say that he was trcatdierously assassinated. The 
Saxon monks of Bury St. Edmund's afterwards gave out 
that the ungodly ])agan was slain by the wratlk of St. 
Edmund, whose patrimony he had desolated; but 
more probable story is that he died of apoplc’X}*, after 
a great feast and hard drinking. Upon his death 
the Danish warriors recognised his son Canute as King 
of Denmark and^ing of England ; but a strong party 
among the Saxons recalled King Etheircd, who had 
fled to Normandy. By means of his heroic son 
Edmund Ironside, Etheircd maintained a struggle 
dur^g two or three years with Canute for , posses- 
sion of the south of the island. The Unready King 
died on St. George's day in the year 1016. Edipund 
Irt^side, who was acknowledged as lawful king 
by a part of the nation, made a gallant but short 
stand against Canute. Several fierce bi^ttles had beem 
fought, -and two great armies stood confronted and 
ready for another slaughter. The Sa^ftn Irouajdo 
challenged the royal Dane to single combat, saying it 
was pity that so many men’s lives should be risked fbr 
Will. Malmesbury. f ‘ Pictorial Hist, of EngtamL' 

1 Saxon Ciiroiiicle. * 
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ambition. But Caui&ta declined the duel, alleg- 
ing that he was a man of i^all atature and attcngth. 
!rhe Dane, however, added ttiat he too regretted that 
so man)' lives should be p\it in jeopardy, and that he 
tliougiit the best mode of Settling their differences 
would be to divide the kingdom of England between 
them. Both armies hailed this last proposition^ with 
exi!eeding great joy, aiid Edmund Ironside was^ com- 
pelled to yield to the wishes 6f the Saxons and to con- 
tent himself with Only a part 'of the sontn of England. 
The two rival princes visiu*d each other, and before 
separating exclianged arms and clothes. In a very 
short time after this arrangement the heroic Saxon 
prince was assassinated by a Saxon traitor. As Canute 
so much by it as to become sole monarch of 
England, it is sus|>ected that lie connived with the 
murderer. A great council of the bishops, duces, and 
opthnates, whlcli wus forthwith convened at I-ondon, 
recognised the Dane for their king and took oaths of 
fidelity to him; and Canute, in return, swoie to be just 
and benevolent, and (^lisped their haiid^with his naked 
hand in sign of sincerity, A full amnesty was pro- 
mised for all that had been said and done in times past. 
But the Dane did not consider his throne safe until he 
had banished or put to death the ]irincipal of the 
Saxon chiefs who bad opposed his elevation to it; and 
the Saxon ‘Wilenagernot, or parliament, sanctioned and 
concurred in these acts of vehgeainjo and precaution. 
Edwy, a grown-up brother of Edmund Ironside, was 
declared au outlaw in the Witenageinot, and when he 
was pursued and slain by Canute's express orders, the 
bishops, duces, and optimates tacitly acknnwiedgod the 
justice of »the execution. But when Ediiiuiid and 
Edward, the two infant sons of the deceased king 
and hero Edmund Ironside, were brought to Canute 
by bekrtlesB men who reconimended him to put the 
children to death, the conqueror, stern as he was, 
would not do it or allow tlio deed to bo done in Eng- 
land. He sent the two children to the sub-king of 
Sweden, his ally and vassal, requesting him, it is said, 
to dispose of them in such a manner as should for ever 
remove his uneasiness on their account. It is thought 
he intended that the King of Sweden should murder 
thorn, but if tins was r(’ally bis wish, it was not com- 
plied with. Touched, it is said, by their innocence 
and beauty, the Scandinavian prince sent the two chil- 
dren to the distant court of the King of Hungary, 
where they were affectionately and Jionourably enter- 
tained beyond the reach of Canute. Of these two 
SaxDn and royal orphans Edmund died without issue, 
but Edward marric^d a daughter of tlie Emppror of 
Germany, by whom be became father to BMgar Athel- 
ing, Christina, and Margaret. This Margaret became 
afterwards the wife of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
thfutigh her the rights of the ancient Saxon line of 
Cerdic and Alfred the Great were transmitted to King 
Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman conquest ot 
England. 

One of the savage Scalds or Bards^jf the conqueror 
sang, in his honour, that lie slew or banished aiiVw sons 
of Ethelred. This^was not true ; but much blood was 
sbetl. 

"When Catmie had disposed of all those who gave 
him fear or umbrage, he stayed bis hand, and became 
the just and benevolent king he had promised to be. 
CJonsiderittg his Danish edimation or training, and^all 
dreumstaruMis of^Jiis previous life, his conduct as 
XiUjg of England is extraordinary and truly com mend- 
ablel In e^eiit of dominion, as well as in the ability 
wnicli he dSptayed in governing so many countries, 
. b^ wii« the greatest sovereign of that age. Besides the 
English crown Vfhich he had won, he wore the crowns 
of Denuiat^k, . Norway, and Sweden. England, the 
^richest of all kingdoms, was nearest to his heart, 
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and as he became popular through the equity and wis- 
dom of bis government, the Anglo-Saxons readily 
flocked to his standard whenever he wauled forces to 
put down insurrection and rebellion in his other domi- 
nions; and these English troops gained many great 
victories for him in Denmark and Norway, the two 
countries which had so long poured forth their War- 
riors to plunder and ravage England. It is said that, 
on one occasion, fifty ships, manned by English thanes, 
accompanied the conqueror to Norway.* 

Unlike his father Sweyn, Canute was a thorough 
and an enlbusiastic Christian. His fatiier bad per- 
mitted the worsiiippersofOdin to destroy the Christian 
churches and to revive the abominations of human 
sacrifices ; but Canute laid the pagan temples prostrate, 
shattered the grim idols, ana forbade the inbunmn 
rites. He built many churches,* and drew good 
preachers and teachers into Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, by liberally granting them houses and lands. 
He had tlie gk>ry completing the coi/version Of the 
Scandinavian race, and of destroying a faith which was 
calculated to })crpetuato the spirit of war and cruelty. 
By his exertions and encouragement the Gospel w as 
firmly established in all the cultivated districts, the 
old idolatry was driven to the sequestered woods and 
wilds in the isles of Fionia, Laaland, and Falstcr, where 
some faint vfttigcsof it arc still to be traced in popular 
usages and V**idition8 ; churches, caihedraU., moiiasie- 
rics and abbeys, with their several schools and out- 
cliapels, were erected, and filled in good part with 
Saxon priests, who gave back to Scandinavia the spi- 
ritual benefits iluwr forefathers had rewived from the 
Italian missisuaries of Pope Gregory, and who also im- 
parted many temi>oral advantages by teaching the 
I^anes and Norwegians sundry arts w'hich they had 
hitherto neglected and despised. 

The tranquillity of England, whu^h could have been 
secured only by wise and good government, was so per- 
fi?ct, that he was cnaVded to absent himself from the 
jsland frequently, and for long intervals, during none 
of which there appears to have been the least commo- 
tion or di8aflecvi(;»n. Yet he did not neglect the richest 
and fairest of his realms. He took measures for re- 
converting all the people of the Dancda^di, many of 
whom had relapsed into idolatry during tlie invasions 
and wars which had been prosecuted by bis father 
Sweyn aiuVby liimadf. He prohibited, under severe 
penalties, all pagan rites and observance^ ; he recon- 
structed the clnircbcs and monasteries wdiich had been 
buened, and honoured and enriched the clergy, with 
whom he passe^l nmeh of his time. •'Under his rule 
the country recovered rapidly from the desolation it 
had suffered, and assumed that aspect of internal tran- 
quillity and prosperity which it had enjoyed during the 
last years of the reign of King Alfred. Like that 
great sovereign, Canute was cheerful and accessible to 
all his subjects, whether Danes or Saxons, and look 
great pleasure in old songs atid ballads, and in the 
sfKticty of poets and musicians. He most liberally pa- 
tronised the scalds, minstrels, and glcemen, — the musi- 
j cians and poets of the time,— and wrote verses himself 
I in the Anglo-Saxon dialect, which ivero orally circu- 
lated among the common people, and taken up and 
sung by them in the streets and market-places. His 
)K>pularity wast hereby greatly increased. It does not 
appear that he possessed atiyihing like the learning 
and literary industry of the great Alfred, but his ao 

g uirciucnts must, for the time in which he lived, have 
oen very considerable, and he must alwavs take rank 
among the ** royal authors*’^ A ballad of his compo- 
sition long continued to be a favourite with the Eng- 
lish people. All of it is lost except the first verse, 

* SiiMUi Cliumlcle, a.u. 
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whicii bas been preserved through the monkish chro** 
niclers of the great house cfEly^ who were more inter* 
rsted t])an all other men in its preservation, for it was 
written in piatse of their establishment, to which 
(Janute and his (jueen were groat benefactors. The 
interesting royal tragment is simply this : — 

Merle sungen the muneches binnen Ely 
Tha Ciiut Ching^ew there by ; 

RoWeth, ctiihtm, noer the laud, 

And here we thes muneches saeng. 

That is, literally, — ^ 

Merrily (sweetly) sung tlie mouks within Ely 
(When) that Cnute King rowed thereby ; • 

How, kiiights, near the laud, 

And hear we these monks' soug. 

Being iu verse at^ in rhyme, it is thought tnat Ca- 
nute's words are reported in their original form ; or 
that tliey cannot at any rate have bet*n much altered.* 
The verses are said to have been suggested to the 
royal Dane one Say as he was rowing wilB some of his 
warlike chiefs on the river Nene near Ely Minster, I 
by hearing the sweet atid solemn music of the mo- I 
nastic choir floating on the air and along the tranquil | 
water. The Ely Inatorian saya that in his day, alter | 
the lajtse of a huwdreJ and fifty ysnss, the song was 
publicly sung among the people, and rems^mbered in 
proverbs. 

It should appear that the monks of Elf were long 
accustomed to sing it ihemselves iu honour and in 
grateful remembrance of tbeir benefactor. One of 
them, four centuries after the death of Canute, thus 
Latinized the single verse ubieli wassail ^lat then re- 
mained of it : 

** Dulca cmitaveruiit Moiiachl in Ely, 

Bum Cariutiiii Uex iiavigarct nroj)e ibi, * 

Nunc, iiiilites, uavigute propiiis ad terram, 

£t simiil auuliamua monachoruin iiarmonliun.*' 

Canute bad no Asser, like Alfred. If it had l)een bi% 
fortune to have such a biographer as the honest earnest 
monk of St. David, his fame would have been greater, * 
and his history fuller of picture than it is. The grate- 
ful monks of his fiivouved minster, tnougli not good 
biographers, recorded Canute’s many visits to their 
house, and in so doing preserved incidentally several 
little anecdotel and traits of character. From these we 
gather that the great conqueror was a little rq^ti, merry 
and jocose, fond of rural sports and simple pleasures, 
magnificent upon public occasions, and at all times 
munificent to the church and churchmen ; and without 
these brief monkiah details, which are mixed up witli 
inventories of the rich presents lie made to Ely Abbey, 
we should know very little indeed of the personal cha- 
racter of this remarkable sovereign. 

The monks say that he had a singular affection for 
the fen-country and for their church, which was even 
then a magnifleent structure ; and that he several 
times took occasion to keep the festival of the Purifica- 
tion of Ibc Virgin Mary with great solemnity and a 
boundless hospitality at Ely Abbey. They tell one 
story which is both picturesque and humorous— a 
good subject for the painter as well as the poet. 

One year, at the season of the Purification, the 
weather was uncommonly severe, and all the rivers, 
meres, and sarroundiiig waters were fro:jcn ov-?r. The 
courtiers recommended the king to put off his visit to 
Ely, and keep tliat holy festival in some other godly 
house, whither he might repair without the risk of being 
drowned under breaking ice ; but sucli was the love 
the king bore to the abbot and niunks of Ely that he 
could nut be prevailed upon to take this advice. Ca- 

* * Sketches cf the History of Literature a«d Learning in Eng- 
land, with sfwcimeiis of the jirifieipal writers," by George L. 
Craik, M.A. 


nute proposed going over the ice by Soiiam xpere, which 
was then an immense sheet of water, declaring that it 
any one would go before and show him the way, be 
would *be the first to follow. The courtiers and sol- 
diers hesitated, and looked at one another with some 
confusion. But there chanced to be standing among 
the crowd one Britlimor, a churl or serf, a native of 
the IsH pf Ely, and nicknamed Budde or Puddings 
from his stoutness ; and this fat man stood forth and 
said that he would go beihre the king and show him 
the way, “ Then go on in the name of our I.ady,** said 
Canute, ** and I will follow for if the ice on Soham 
mere can bear a man so lajgc and fat as thou art, it 
will not bleak under the weight of a small thin man 
like nje !” And so the churl wxnt forward, and Canute 
the Great followed him, and the courtiers, one by one, 
and with intervals between, followed the king; and 
they all got safely across the mere, with no other mis- 
hap than a few slips ifhd tumbles on the slippery i< c, 
and Canute even as he had proposed kept the festival 
of the Purification witli the monks of Ely. And in 
recompense for liis opportune services the fat man 
Biithnier was made a free man, ami his little properly 
ivas made free ; “ and so,” (toiiclutlea the chronicler, 

“ Brathnier B posterity cotUinue in our days to he free- 
men, and to enjoy their possessions as free by virtue of 
the grant made by the king to their forefather/’ 

At times his queen accompanied him in his visits to 
Ely, and gave magnificent gifts to adorn the church. 
Tlic old monks desciibc in rapturous terms certain 
altar-cloths, adorned with plates of gold and gold 
fringe, which Queen Emma gave them at one ofher 
visits. . 

Canute founded the monastery of St. Bennct of 
Holme, and the great abbey of Samt Edinundsbury in 
honour of the Saxon king and martyr St. Edmund. 
Ho recovered the body of Alphege, the bishop of Can- 
terbury, whom the Danes had so barbarously murdered, 
and removed the relics with great solemuity to Canter- 
bury, where they wore deposited in the Cathedral as 
those of a saint and martyr. These were very popular 
acts with the Saxons, and gave no offence to the now 
thoroughly converted Danes. Yet, according to one 
of the monkish historians, the translation of the body 
of Saint Alphege was not effected without violence on 
the part of Canute, and terrible discontents on the part 
of some of the English [leople. In these times, and 
indeed long after, town would fight against town fur the 
possession of tlie dried bones of holy men or other relics, 
W'ithout thinking that Heaven could be dis|>leased with 
strife and bloodshed in such a cause ; and it was by no 
means uncommon for the people of one place to pro- 
cure by fraud or by forcible tneft the relics deposited 
in the church of their neighbours, such fraud and theft 
being considered as meritorious achievements when- 
ever they were attended with success. The monastic 
histories abound with these occurrences. Ihc citizens 
of London had obtained possession of the body of Saint 
Alphege, and wl^i Canute claiu4?d it in order that it 
might be re-inlerrod at Canterbury, its more proper 
resting-place, they refused to give it up. “ Then,” said 
Canute the king, “ must it be done by force/' And be 
calleji together a warlike force, and between double 
lines of men armed with sword, pike, and battle-a^, 
the mortal remnant of the good Alphege was carried 
through the streets down to the nver side, and em- 
barked in one of his own right royal ships — which was 
probably the great flag-ship of hlir father Sweyn, for it 
is described as being dragon-shaped, with the sharp 
bead of a serpent at its prow.* The ship glided down 
the Thames and landed its precious freight at that part 

♦ Accurdhif; to Matthew of WsHthiiiuter, King Canute took 
tip the body of the Saint from its grave in London with his own 
liands. ' < 




of the coast of Kent which i« nearest to Canterbury— still connects Peterborough and lls ancient and glorious 
somewhere; near tlie spoUsvbere the village or town of abbey* with Jiamsey. In various continental oountnes 
Herne-bay now standa The Londoners lamented the it is the fashion to conimcmorate the maker of a gi^at 
loss they iiad sustained* but did not attempt to recover or difficult road by erecting a tablet at the road-side, 
tiie body.* Until the canonisation of Thomas a’Becket inscribed with his name, his titles or honours, with the 
8t. Alphege was held in highest honour at Canterbury : dates when the work was begun and tinished, and 
pilgrimages Were made to bis tomb, and the fierce occasionally with a few other brief particulars. , These 
Danish warriors or their immediate deseendslils went tablets occur rather frequently^ ^mong the lofty and 
thither with the peaceful Saxons. ‘ difficult passes of the Apennines, in the Pontine maralics, 

Canute, as a legislator, Y».id the greatest attention and in the marshy country near the banks of the Po. 
to ecclesiastical matters, laying it down as a rule that We ought to have some such memorial among us, and 
religion must be the basis of all civil polity and good surely th^e ought to be some tablet or obelisk in- 
governmeut. He, however, coupled himsi^r with re- scribed with the name of Canute on the King's Delf to 
Ugion and the church. “Tliis llion is firs|** said he, r«nind the traveller of the antiquity of the work and 
id his dooms* or laws, ** that above all other things ye of the fame of him who first made it. 
should ever love and worship one God, and tmaui- In the year 1030 great monarch of the 

mously observe one Christianity, and love King Ca- north made a pilgrimage to Rome, with a view, 
note with strict fidelity.’" it is said, to expiate the bloodshed and ^j^rimes 

Large allowances must be made for the state of which paved his way t# the English throne. There 
Christianity in those ages, and for the faith and super- can be no rcascmahlc doubt that bjp devotion and 
stition of a Scandinavian prince and legislator who had superstition ^lad much to do with this long journey; 
only recently been converted from paganism. Yet but Canute may also have been impelled by otlier 
there is an earnest and solemn grace in the manner in strong motives, for there was still much to learn, in 
which he recommends all men to honour their spiritual government and the useful arts, at the eternal city, 
teachers, to pay them their dues, to seek frequently snd it seems that a sort of royal and ecclesiHStioal con- 
God’s churches for the salvation of their souls, and to gress had been ftppoinied to meet nhere this year, to 
keep those churches in good repair, and with suitable deliberate ufion the means of bettering the condition of 
adornments. He says inliia doains : — It is very justly Christendom. Whatever were the mixed motives and 
incumbent on all Christian men, that they very strictly objects of tfte journey, it is admitted that it was highly 
observe grith and frith towards holy things, and holy beneficial to the heart and understanding of Canute, 
orders, and the hallowed houses of God ; and that they and to the peoples over whom he ruled. He is repre- 
revcrence every holy order, according to its rank : be- sented as starting on his journey to Rome equipped 
cause much and great is that wliicli the priest has to like a comni^n pilgrim, with a wallet on his back, and a 
do, for thff behoof of the people, if he justly please liis pilgrim’s staff in his hand; his carls, knigiits, and other 

Lord And we order, that every Christian man attendants being equipped in the like manner.. The 

learn so that he mav at least be able to understand departure and the journey must have abounded in 
aright the faith, and know and repeat the paternoster picturesque incidents. Alfred wlien a boy had gone 
and creed : because with the one every Christian shall the same road with his father, haftl crossed the same 
pray lu his God, and with the other manifest his faith, |^timendou8 mountains by the same rugged paths, and 
Christ himself first sang Pater Koster, and taught that nad paused and knelt on the same sunny slopes from 
prayer to bis disciples ; and in that divine prayer there ►which the wayfarer catches the first view of the eternal 
are seven prayers. Therewith, whosoever inwardly city. 

says it, he ever sends to God himself a message regard- Canute rematned a considerable lime at Rome, in 
ing every need a man may have, either for this life or company and conference with other sovereign princes, 
for that which is to come. But how can any man ever On his return homeward he purchased in the city of 
inwardly pray to God unless he have an inward true Pavia, for a hundred talents of gold aRd a hundred 
love for, and a right belief in God ?” talents of silver, the right arm of St. Augustine, the 

In these dooms Canute revised and revived all the great doctor.” Tlfis precious relic he afterwards pre- 
best of the ancient statutes of the Saxon kings. It is scaled to the church of Coventry, obtaining by the 
said that although he did not make them himself, he donation many friends and many prayers. He visited 
caused these laws to bo strictly observed in every part an the mos^ celebrated churches, abbeys, and inonas- 
of the kingdom. But it should appear that fiome of lories on or near to his road, praying at their shrines, 
those dooms were his own, or were at least new in and making gifts to them, ancf giving alms to the poor. 
English jurisprudeuco. The season and the place are According to a foreign chronicler, all the people on 
recorded^ but we do not find tlie date of the year in his way had good reason to exclaim — “The blessing of 
Winch this code was promulgated. It opens with these God be upon the great King of the English.” 
words; — “This is the ordinance that King Canute, On recrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his 
King of all England, and King of the Danes and way direct to England, but went into Denmark, where 
Norwegians, decreed, with counsel ofcliis Witan, to the he stayed several months, having apparently still some 
praise of God* and to^the honour of nimsclf : and that troubles and difficulties to settle in toat country, where 
was at the holy time of mid-winter, at Wincbester.”t his countrymen complained hiore than once of the 
Like Alfred he promoted the making of good roads partiality ho showed to the English. He, however, 
through the country, and made several roads himself, dispatched the abbot of Tavistock with a long letter of 
Being so fond of the fen-country and so often in it, he explanation, command, advice, and exhortation, ad- 
could not but be sensible of the capital want of that dressed to “ Ecelnoth the Metropolitan, to Archbishop 

f strict— roads, and canals for draining. The q^rly Alfric, to the uishofis and chiefs, and to all the nation 
Oldks bad done much, but a vast deal remained to do, of the English, both nobles and commoners, greeting.’* 
until our own aime. Canute, however, raised in This interesting letter, remarkable for its mildness and 
the midst of the meres and marshes tliat noble cause- simplicity, appears to have been carefully treasured, 
tray called ihe King’s Delf or the King’s Dyke, which It is given entire by that bast of English chroniclers 
% 9 The Saxwi Chranwk* irlvc« a dlffcrwit account of the tram- Wilham of Malmesbury, who was born about the time 
'■ kaiou of fbe body, and autipiB (he date 1023. the Norman coimueat, and the sul^tance of it is 

f * Ancient Lawt and 1nitirnte« of Kngland.’ Publiehed by (be given by several old Danish and Norwegian chroniclers. 
^Coflsmlinofiers on the Pnldtc Kecordi of the Kingdom, 1840, It has been well said that it contrasts singularly with 
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the early education of the Bon of the fierce and heathen 
Sweyii, and with the first •acts of Canute^s own reicn. 
It begins with explaining the spiritual motivea of nia 
late pilgrimage, and the nature of the spiritual power 
of the successor of St. Peter. It then continued : — 
And he it kndwn to you all, that at the solemn fes- 
tival of Easter tliere was held a great assemblage of 
illustrious persons ; to wit, the Pope John, the Emperor 
Conrad, and the chiefs of all the nations (omnes prin- 
cipes gentium) from Mount Garganus to our own 
norihern sea. They all received me with distinction, 
and honoured me with rich presents. I have received 
vGsstds of gold and sliver, and cloaks and garments of 
great price. I discoursed with the lord pope, the Jorii 
emperor, and the other princes, on the grievances of 
my people, English as well as Danes. 1 endeavoured 
to obtain for my poople justice and security in their 
journey;^ to Rome ; and, above all, that they might not 
iienceforward be delayed on tHb road by the shutting 
up of the mountain-passes, the erecting pf barriers, 
and the exaction of heavy tolls. My demands wore 
granted both by the Emperor and King Rudolph, who 
arc masters of most of the passes ; and it was enacted 
that all my people, as well merchants as pilgrims, 
should go to Rome and return in full security, without 
being detained at the barriers, or fordbfl to pay unlaw- 
ful tolls. 1 also complained to the lord pof^ that such 
enormous sums had been extorted up to tnij day from 
my archbishops, when, according to custom, they went 
to the Apostolic See to obtain the pallium ; and a 
decree was forthwith made that this grievance likewise 
should cease. Wherefore 1 return sincere thanks to 
God that I have successfully done all tliaUl intended 
to do. and have fully satisfied all my wishes. And now, 
Iherefoie, he it known to you all, that I have dedicated^ 
my life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, ‘ 
and to observe the rmht in all things. If, in the time 
that is past, and in*The violence and carolessnoss of 
youth, 1 have violated justice, it is my intention, by 
the help of God, to make full compensation. There- 
fore I beg and command those unto whom T have in- 
trusted the government, as they wish to preserve my 
good will, and save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to prior or rich. Let those who are noble and 
lliose who are jot, equally obtain their rights, accord- 
ing to the laws, from which no deviation shall be 
allowed, cither from fear of me, or through fiavuur to 
the jiowerful, or for the purpose of supplying my trea- 
sury. I want no money raised by injustice.” 

'iuc concluding paragraph of the epistle had rcfeiir 
once to the clergy- • I entreat and order you all, the 
Bishops, Sheriffs, and Officers of my kingdom of Eng- 
land, by the faith which you owe to God and to me, so 
to take measures that before my return among yoti all 
our debts to the church be paid up ; to wit, the plough 
alms, the tithe on cattle of the present year, the Peter- 
pence duo by each house in all towns and villages, the 
tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk- 
shot at the feast of 8t. Martin to the parish church. 
And if at my return these dues be not wdiolly dis- 
charged, I will punish the defaultcws according to the 
rigour of the laws, and without any grace- So fare ye 
well." 

It is Baid that after the visit to Rome Canute was 
milder and juster than he had been before,, aitd that 
inasmuch as lie was concerned he acted up to the spirit 
of his famous letter. He reigned four or five years 
longer, and these appear to have been years of tran- 
quillity and happiness for England. No power from 
beyond sea could touch oirt* coast or dispute the sove- 
reignty of the ocean with his ficots ; and the turbulent 
and marauding Scot^ Cumbrians, and Welsh were 
chastised and kept in awe by his English militia. 
Malcolm, the Scottish king, is said to have become his 


liegeman, or to have acknowledged his supremacy. 
The “ Basileus” or emperor bf the Anglo-Saxons— for 
this was the title which C’anute took to himself in the 
latter fart of his reign- could thus boast that the 
English, the Scotch, the Welsh, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the Norwegians were his su^ects; and ho was 
called the “ King of Six Nations.*' *rbroiighoiit Europe 
he was looked upon as the greatest of modern sove- 
reigns. Conra^ the Emprt*or, who claimed to be the 
representative of the imrJbrial Cffisars, and supreme 
head of the Christianizea and holy Roman empire, 
might make a show of prouder lilies, but in extent of 
real dominion, in wealth and power, Conrad whs as 
nothing co9h pared with Canute, the descendant of the 
pirate^of Denmark. The ability, the energy, the in- 
dustry wliich could keep such vast and distant coun- 
tries together, and bring so many barbarous, warlike, 
find cruel people within the pale of Christendom, must 
have been altogether extraordinary. Tlic disseverance 
which immediately followed his death is a proof that 
the union depended on the personal cJjaracter and 
genius for government of Canute the Great. In Eng- 
land he had the rare art and happiness to make a con- 
quered people forget that they had been conquered, 
and ttiat he w^as a conqueror and an alien. When llic 
first cruel excesses were over, and when his throne was 
established in peace, the Anglo-Saxons appear to have 
ceased to consider him as a foreigner. The chroniclers 
scarcely over allude to his foreign birtli : with them ho 
is “ Rex Noster- -our King ; our King, just and good ; 
our pious King,*' &c. No doubt his accomnlislmients 
as a ])oet in the Anglo-Saxon language aided in bring- 
ing about this advantageous and rare resist, which 
must ha\ e been further promoted by his reverence for 
the old Anglo-Saxon laws, by hie zeal for the Christian 
religion, and by his exceeding liberality to the Aiiglo- 
Saxon churcdi. 

It was after his return from Rome, and when he was 
in the plenitude <»f his power, that the following uni- 
versally known incident is i elated of him and his flat- 
tering courtiers. One day, disgusted with their extra- 
vagant adulations, he determined to read these courliejs 
a practical lesson. He caused his golden throne to be 
placed on the verge of the sands oh the sea-shore as 
tJio tide was rolling in with its resistless might, and 
putting his jewelled crown upon his head, and seating 
liiinself upon the throne, he addressed the ocean, and 
said— Ocean ! The land on winch I sit is mine, and 
thou art a part of iny dominion ; therefore rise not, 
but obey my commands, nor presume to wet the edge 
of rny n^al robe.” He sat for some time silent witli 
liis eye fixed on the broad water as if expecting obedi- 
ence; but the sea rolled on in its immutable course, 
succeeding waves broke nearer and nearer to his feet, 
the spray flew in his face, and at length the skirts (ff 
Ins garment were welled and his legs were bathed by 
the waves. Them, rising and turning to his flatterers, 
Canute said — “ Confess now bow frivolous and vain is 
the might of an ewrthly king eorrifiared to that Great 
Power who rules the elements, and says unto the 
ocean. Thus far shalt thou go and no farther !*' The 
monks concIude>:the epilogue by saying that be forth- 
with .took off* his ci'uwn, and, depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. There 
is a grand picture in this story, and we would not quarrel 
with the triteness of the moral, as Milton does in hia 
dislike of kings and courtiers.’^ n 

* TliP passage in MiUon is characteristic and droll. 

" A truth so evident of itself, as J said liefore, rtiiif tinlegg fj 
shame Ids court flatterers, who would not else lie crtiivincod, 
Canute needed not to have gone wet-shod Iniiiif, The best 
from that time forth he never would wear a rnm ti, e«fceinii!<; 
earthly royally contemptible and vain.*' — IltAi, if JUngland to 
the NcTfnan Conquests 
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Canute died at Shafteabuiy in tbc year 1045, in the 
month of November, H# had reig-neii over England 
Beventern years. His age seems to be rather uncer^ 
tain, but the probability is that be was upt mprc than 
forty tivo or forty-three years old. He was buried at 
Wiiiehoster, in the old minster, the usual place of in- 
terment of the Saxon king:8. His English subjects 
mourned his death, for they had been happy under his 
dominion, and foresaw future storms. Many^ were the 
eulogiums paid to him in after times, w4ien the country 
was as yet full of his traditional fame. 

The quarter of a century which followed his demise, 
and preceded the Norman Cotiquest, was, ajt had been 
anticipated, an unhappy lime ; and in the ^ecs of his 
sons, and the fw^blem^^s of Edward the Confessor, the 
last sovereign of the line of Alfred and Cerdic, tHe vir- 
tues and the vigour of th(i great Dane were made more 
brilliant by contrast. In the midst of their sufterings, 
.the English people were wont to say these things would 
not have been if good King Canute had lived. His 
sons w(>ic so unworthy of him, that the people took 
refuge in a scandal, and declared that two of them could 
never have been begotten by him. Harold Harefuot, 
they said, was the son of a cobler, and Sweyn the eon 
of a priest ; and both had been imposed upon the liero 
and wise rnafi by Alfgiva, his acknowledged eoneuoine, 
daughter of the ealdiurinarj of Southampton. There 
was another son, Hardicauute, who was considered as 
legitimate, or as the child of Canute's lawful wife, 
Queen Emma ; but this youth was as far as were Sweyn 
and Harold from inheniing the great qualities of the 
deceased king, who had never intended that Hardi- 
canute shguld have any share in tlu; government of 
England.*" t'anvite’s design was that Ids dominions 
should be divio<-d among tlie three young men, and 
this without any apparent T)reiudic<‘ or preference for 
legitimacy; for l‘]nglan(l, by far the best and richest 
ortion, was to go not to Haidicanute, the lawful son, 
ut to Harold, his reputed son by Alfgiva. llardi- 
cannto was to ascend the throne of llenitmrk, and 
Sweyn that of Norway. It should seem that iheae two 
last-named princes were both on the Baltic, and iu 
possession of some power tln?re, assub-reguli, or under- 
Kings, or vi(‘eroys, wlien Canute died. But Harold, 
held to be ihccobleCsson, and w’ell J^nown in England, 
met W'ith many opponents, who, not knowing the 
character of the absent Hardicanutc quite so well, set 
up a cry that to him, and not to Harold, the crown 
rightfully belonged. It would be a great mistake to 
apply our rules of legitimacy and primogenittire to 
irtcse times. Bastardy, partimilarly ni royal families, 
>vas no bar in tht^se days ; and out of several Suns, or 
nephews, or brothers, or cousins, the most promising, 
or the most popular, or most powerful individual was 
chosen to sticceed to the throne. It took the church 
and the canonical law three or lour centuries mure tu 
establish firmly a different rub*. But Harold the ille- 
gitimate being unpopular with the Anglo-Saxons, ui 
the greater part of the (‘all waa/aiacd for Hardi- 
('anute. At the same time all the dwellers su the Danc- 
kjgh, and * all Ih.? great thanes north of the river 
Inames, supported the claims of Ila^pUl: and when, 
after a time, the influential citizens bf London took 
tills side, the cause of HardJcauuie seemed afinust 
hopeless. But as his mother, Queen Emma, excited 
henHslf in his favour, and w as aided heart and hand by 
thfr great Earl Godwin, tlie people south of the Thames 
look up their anus, "and declartnl that they would fight 
for the absent Hardicaimte. A fierfic war was iiniiit- 
neut, wherf' it was wisely determined to efiVet a com- 
pronriiae by means of th(» Witenagemot. That great 
niitiana] Council, meeting at Oxford, decided that 
Hatbld should have all the provinces north of the 
^jThames, W^ith Lbfxdon for his capital ; and that Ilardi- 
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Canute should have all the country south of that river. 
Queen Emma and the gre%t Earl Godwin governed 
bis portion for Hardicanute, who did not come back 
to England until after the death Harold, which 
happened after a very short reign, in 1040. Then 
Hardicanute returned from the Baltic, and was 
crowned full King of England. He caused llu? 
body of Harold to be dug out (jf its grave and cast 
into the Thames. This was an oppressive, tyrannical, 
and brutal reign ; but in duration jt was shorter even 
than that of Harold. That passion for strong drink 
which Canute had overcome, bad an entire mastery 
over Har4icanute. It is said that while in Denmark 
lie was never sober, and in England rarely. He died 
most royally drunk. Tliere was a great marriage-feast. 
Goda, oaughter of Osgod Clapa, a wealthy English 
tliane, tvas united to Towid the iProud, a powerful 
Dane, banner-bearer to Hardicanute. The king^raced 
the feast with his preseOpe, and the feast w as bedd at 
Ciapaham, Uie luimo or home of the^ wealthy Clapa, 
the father of the nride, which is now hone other than 
the suburban village of Clapham.’*' The chroniclers 
lament that Englishmen learned their excessive* gor- 
mandizing and uun)easvirable filling of their bellies 
wdth meats and drinks from the example of Hardi- 
canute. On thft^iigh occasion the* young man drank 
more than usual. At a late hour ot the night, as he 
stood up to pledge* that jovial company, ho fell down 
speechless Vith the wii^c-cu]) in his hand, upon tlni 
rushes which strewed the hall. He Avas raised i]]», 
and carried into an inner chamber; but word he never 
spoke more, anti he was soon carried from Clapham to 
the royal ^pukdires at M’nudiester. And llius, in 
drunkenness, and in the year 1(^42, ended in England 
the dynasty of (’aniUe the Gre»at. Counting from 
flic lime of (.Canute's accession, it had lasted only twenty- 
five years. 

^ * Sir Fnuicia Paljjr.ivo : •• llUlory of <liuiii^' l!i 

Anglo-Saxon IViiod.* 
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NOTES UPON A LIVING SLOTH IN THI? 

GARDENS OK THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

For a considerable period a living has existed in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society ; and as this is 
the first instance, so far as is known, of this singular crea- 
ture being brought alive to this country, a few remarks 
upon the animal, drawn from actual observation, may 
not be uninteresting; and the inqj-e so, a»it is but 
within the last few years that the misrepresentaiions 
respci ling it have been cleared away, — inisrepresenta- 
liuns in which writers on zoology, with little philoa*- 
phical aciiinen, have followed each other, taking their 
key-note from the florid but erroneous details of BufTon. 
A moment's rcflectieri, indeed, on the acknowledged 
fact that these animalst natives of the vast and dense 
forests of South America, are essentially arboreal in 
their habits, might have induced naturalists to pause 
before they set thorn down as cripples *‘80111 into this 
breathing world hut half made up and that lamely 
and clumsily, as if “ Nature’s journeymen” had made 
them, and not made them well. Such ideas are incon- 
sislcnt with philosojdiy ; and, besides, not a little pre- 
Rumpluous, inasmuch as they involve the admission 
that the Creator may fail in the workmanship of his 
hands. Such an admission may not be inteiuWd, but 
certainly it is a fair deduction from their own premises. 
So far, however, is the sloth from being the wretchedly 
deformed creature which il has been represented, that 
it is one among* thousands of examples which might be 
particularly selected as an instance of design and w is- 
dom. Among the branched of the trees, the sofe resi- 
dence of the sloth, it is active ai»d alert, and displays 
the utmost case travelling from branch to brand:, sus- 
pended by its hooks (for intd such are its daws modi- 
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lied), wiCh singular address ; and when climbing, 
throwing itself into various singular attitudes, indica- 
tive of perfect security. From these few preliminary 
remarks, we shall at once proceed to our notes on the 
individual in question. 

On entering the room in which the sloth at the 
Zoological Gardens is kept, we perceived it ding- 
ing to a staff, which was placed in its cage for its 
convenience; it was apparently asleep; its bead 
was doubled down between its fore limbs, and the 
face buried in the fur of the chest; the limbs trere 
drawn together, and it appeared huddled up, so as to 
presontAn almost ball-like figure, attached to the under 
side of the slalT. On being roused it protruded its head 
from between its fore limbs, gazed around it, and 
began to move. Its actions, and the contour of 
limbs, particularly the tnurnurc of its hinder limbs, 
forcibly reminded us of the orung; while Its singular 
muzzle bore great resemblance to that of the common 
bat. It appeared, when roused, to recognise its ketqjcr, 
and was evident^ pleased witli Ids playful caresses, 
demonstrating its satisfaction by twisting aljout while 
on its back, or while clinging by its hind feet to the 
staff repeatedly opening its mouth, and uttering a low 
growling tone, accompanied by occasional expirations 
sounding like “Yah” feebly ultereck The freedom of 
its limbs was surprising ; for though on the ground it 
can 8 nl) drag itself along, yet on its perch, or clinging 
to the wire-work of its cage, it used them in every 
dii-ectiori. It used its claws with much address ; in the 
same manner as the long hook-like toes ox fingers of 
the onirig, antagonising with the elongated narrow 
palm or sole, act as gras^^ers, so the hook**like claws of 
the siolh, conjoiuixtg with the long narrow palms against 
which they press, constitute admirable organs of secure 
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prebaneion. We ob&erveditfrcquently» while clinging, moisture of the soaked bhcuitis^hc onl^ fluid taken 
stretch out one of its arms* the comparative length of by the individual in question. The alvine excretion 
which, as in the orang, is conspicuous, and seize a occurs only once a fortnigHt. Though, as we have 
distant object, or hook itself on to another support, said, this individual seems to be pleased with the 
turning its head about, and earnestly gazing at what- keeper’s play, writhing itself about, and uttering a low 
ever attracted its attention. It is dally alio wed exercise i^owl, yetitap^ars on the whole extremely apathe- 
in a large den, within which are various perches and tic. It betrayca not the slightest sign of fear, or dis- 
branches, formed into a tree ; and sometimes, if the composure, when we approached and touched it ; on 
weather be fine, it is allow^ to climb about One of the the contrary, it even made its wa/ towards U8> and ex- 
trees in the paddock adjoining the building in which it tending its arm endeavoured to take hold of us, fixing 
is kept. Under these situations its actions are very at the same time an intent gaze upon us, or upon 
amusing; and though it generally proceeds leisurely whomsoever came near it. Its eves, indeed, have a 
from branch to branch, yet it often travels up them, very singuTar staring expression ; tiiey are placed wide 
or along their under side, with c!onsiderab]4 alertness, ajjutrt, and are quite circular, appearing to have no dis- 
While thus suspended by its hooks it is fond of making tinct lids ; the iris is of a red liazel, with a very small 
the branch to which it clings vibrate for a considerable pupil in the centre. The bat-like muzzle is abrupt 
time, by its powerful muscular impulse. The muscles ana short, and terminates broad and rounded, in a large 
of all the edentate order (to which the slotli belongs) moist black nasal space, distinctly marked, in which 
are remarkable for vigour ; and in this animal they are two large cirmilar nostrils, widely separated from 
possess astonishing energy : hence by its own exertion, each other. The muzzle, as far as the eyes inclusive, 
while clinging with the back downwards, it is easily the lower jaw excepted, is naked and of a dusky black, 
enabled to shake the branch till it violently vibrates. The mouth is so placed that it cannot be seen unless 
We think it is Mr. Waterton wlio says that when the the head be turned or the animal be on its back ; it is 
wind blows the sloth travels. May rmt the waving or underneath the muzzle, which expands, as it were, be- 
vibrating motion of the branches under the influence yond it, and is reflected below to meet it. ‘I'he form 
of the wind act as an excitement to the sloth,* and of the mouth i%|n acute angle, of^ which the apex is 
animate it to action ? and when the sloth agitates the foremost ; it shuts remarkably close ; the tongue is 
branch itself, may it not be from a desire to increase smooth aniflong. The head is large and rounded, and 
or produce the motion from which it receives pleasure? the ears aro concealed by the fur, wbicb has not that 
or 11 it merely from a simple animal impulse toslrenu- dry withered and crisped character so remarkable iti 
ous muscular exercise ? Were it a frolicsome, lively oilier species of these animals, but is long, soft, and 
creature, we iliould lay the latter ; but such is not the straight. Tlie specimen in question is closely related 
case. to the Collared sloth or Ai' (Brat/ypus collaris)^ whicli 

III its lAtural condition the sloth lives on young and differs in many points from the Common three'tof'd 
tenderlcavesandbuds, especially those, as Mr. Burchell Sloth; it will very likely prove to be an undescribed 
states, of a species of Cccropia; but the present indi- species. The upper surface of the head and all the 
vidual is fed upon plain soaked biscuit, and appears four limbs are bla(‘kisli-brown : this (‘oloiir also cx- 
in excellent health and condition. We observed that tends to tho cheeks, but is there interspersed with 
it champs its food, thereby bruising it between the whitish hairs. The back, the skh's, and the whole 
simple cylindrical molars, without any 'lateral or ‘under surface of the body are whity-brown: this 
grinding action of the lower jaw. There are no, colour also fringes the back-part of the hind legs ; ii 
front or incisor teeth ; but the canines appeared to also iiasses over the shouhlers, thus separating the dai k 
be large and sharp, and the intelligent keeper in colour of theranns from tliat of the head, lotal 
whose care it is placed informed us that, when irritated, length of head and body two feet six inches. The hair 
it would bite with great severity. Nor is it destitute on the shoulders is five inches long, 
of other means of defence. It strikes very violently That this animal should live and tlirwe in our cli- 
and rapidly with its long powerful arras, making a mate is a matter of some surprise, and certainly proves 
sweeping blow at its opponent; and we can easily irna- the judicious management bestowed upon it. Mr. 
gine what a lacerated wound its huge, sharp, hook-like Burchell kept these animals both at Santos, in Brazil, 
claws would inflict ; but on the ^ound, to which it sel- and also at rara, near the mouth of the river Amazon ; 
doin or never resorts in a state of nature, it throws itself lut though in their native country, and supplied with 
on its back, and both strikes and endeavours to grapple their natural food, they died in the Course of about two 
with its antagonist. Kirclicr informs us that a sloth, in months. Mr. Waterton, however, appears to have been 
possession of Father Torus, professor of the Jesuits in more successful. Lesson says that tuc two-toed sloth 
America, had a sloth which, after clinging to a pole for does not see well by daylight; and from the contrac- 
forty days, without meat, drink, or sleep, was taken tion of the pupil of the eye in the present individual, 
down, and subjected to the attack of a dog, **uiiich we could not help suspecting that, in its native climate, 
after a little while the sloth seized with liis feet, and it is crepuscular in its habits : undoubtedly, however, 
held him four days, till he died of liunger," This ox- the eves are adapted to the sombre gloom of the deep 
treme tenacity of life, and long-eitaui ing irritability and humid forests in which it habitually dwells ; so 
of the muscular fibres, together with other important that, in one sense at least, it may be said to be cre- 
anatomical peculiarities, which we shall not now de- puscular. 

acri be, indicate alow grade iu the scale of the mammal The sloth produor^'s only a single young one at a 
aeries of animals. < birth : it clin^ round the body of the mother, and is 

Rigid and hook-like as the daws are, we noticed thus carried about, suspended, as its parent travels 
that the animal could Use them well, not only as grasp- along the under side of the branches, 
i&l^hookst but also as holders ; it moves them toge- . . 

ttacw, and can not ctily draw anything tow'ards itself but i i?ri 

can take up portions of its food and so convey it to the THOMAS FuLLLIt. 

inottib. Jlaviug no incisors it cannot browse on the [GontiDo«dftomp. leo.] 

leavel or buds, but it collects them by means of its Shortly before the Restoration, he was called 
adaws, aii4.thus feeds itself. upon to resume his old station at the Savoy, and 

In a slate of nature the sloth never drinks; the after the king's return was made one of the royal 
^ moisture of Its .vegetable diet being sufficient ; and the chaplains. In that unfailing storehouse of the 
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I/)ndon-lifc gossip of* this period, the * Diary of Samuel 
Pepys/ there ia a notice of Fuller's preaching, on 
which Pepys paases one bf his usual odd Judgments. 
“May 12 (1661). At the Savoy, heard I)r. Fuller 
preach upon David’s words, * I will wait with patience 
all the days of my appointed time, until my change 
comes;’ but methought it was a poor dry sermon. 
And I am afraid my former high esteem of his preach- 
ing was more out *01 opinion than of judgment.” 
Fuller a poor dry preacher I This is as good as Pepys’ 
criticisms on Snakspere and Butler. Samuel has 
some other entries in his journal about our author 
worth quoting. “Jan. 22 (1660-1). I met with Dr. 
Fuller; he tells me of his last and great book thaUs 
coming out: that is, the History of all the Families in 
England ; and could tell me more of my own than I 
knew myself. And also to what perfection he had 
brought the ^rt of ihemory ; that he did lately, to four 
eminently great scholars, dictate together in Latin, 
upon different subjects of their ])roposing, faster than 
they were able •to write, till they ^ere lired.” The 
Doctor did not, however, insert any account of Pepys* 
family, as we find by a subsequent entry. “ Feb. .5 
(1662). To Paul’s churchj'ard, and there I met with 
I)r. Fuller’s 'English Worthies,’ the first time that 
ever 1 saw it; an^ so sat dowti rci^Urig in it ; being 
much troubled that (though he had soinp discourse 
with me about my family and arms.) he says nothing 
at all nor mentions us, either in Cambridgeshire or 
Norfolkshirc. But I believe, indeed, our family were 
never very considerable.” Notwithstanding this slight, 
the good man bought the book some twenty months 
afterwards. “ Dec. 10 (1663). To St? Paul’s church- 
yard, to my bookseller’s, and could not tdt whether to 
Jay out my money for books of pleasure, as plays, which 
iriy nature was most earnest in ; hut at last, after seeing^ 
(.'hauccr, Dugdalc’s 'History of St. Paul’s,’ Stow’s 
‘ London,* Gesner, ‘History of Trent,’ besides Shak- 
sperc, Jonson, and Beaumont’s plays, I at last chose 
Dr. Fuller’s ‘Worthies,’ the ‘ Gabala’ or ‘Collection of" 
Letters of State,’ and a little book, ‘ Deliecs de Hollande,’ 
with another little book or two, all of good use or 
?cri«)us pleasure; and * lludibras,’ both^parts, the book 
now in greatest fashion for drollery, though I cannot, 

I confess, sec enough where the wit lies. My mind 
being tlnw setijed, I went by link home, and so to my 
office, and to read in Rushworth; and so home to 
supjier and to bed.” Allusion is made in one of the 
above extracts to Fuller’s memory, of which many mar- 
vellous anecdotes are told. Ilis Oxford biographer says 
he undertook once in passing to and fro from I’einple 
Bar to the farthest^ conduit in Cheapside, to tell at nis 
return every sign as they stood in order on both sides 
of the way, repeating them either backward or forward, 
as they should choose, which he exactly did, not missing 
or misplacing one, to the admiration of those that heard 
him.” A feat of no small magnitude, seeing that every 
house then bore a sign ; but we suppose this may be 
taken with a little abatement. As also that he could re- 
peat five hundred strange words at twice, and a sermon 
at once, hearing without letting slip a word. He says 
himself, “none alive ever heard me pretend to the art 
of memory who, in my book (Holy State) have de- 
cried it as a trick, no art ; and indeed is more of fancy 
than memory, I confess, some ten years since, when I 
came out ol the pulpit of St. Dunstan’s East, one 
ho since wrote a Wok thereof) told me in the vestry, 
before credible people, that he in Sidney College had 
taught me the art of memory ; I returned unto him 
ihat it was not so, for I could not remember that I had 
ever seen him before! whibh, J conceive, was a real 
refutation.” We should think so too; about one of 
the most sufficient on record. When before the Triers 
it is said be was desired to giVe them “ some proof of 


his extraordinary memory, upon which he promised 
them, if they would restore a certain poor sequestered 
minister, never to forgot that kindness as long as be 
lived.”. 

There now appeared some probability that he would 
be promoted to a bishopric. He had been called upon 
to preach before the king, who is reported to have 
resolved on his early preferment. But his preferment 
was not to be to an earthl); dignity. In August, 1661, 
at a time when •London wsfi suffering from one of its 
periodical visitations of sickness, he preached at the 
Savoy a marriaf^c sermon for a friend. He was ill 
when he went into the pulpit, but he finished his 
sermon, thbugh with difficulty; at its conclusion, “he 
sat down, not able to rise again, but was fain to be led 
down the pulpit stairs, by two men, into the reading- 
desk.” He was carried home, where his fever in- 
creased ; and on the Thursday following he died.* 

Having thus traced liis life it remains for ua to see 
what he aci ornplishcd in it. In looking at the intel- 
lectual character of any man it is, of course, proper to 
bear in mind the time in which he WTotc and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. The seventeenth 
century, we need not say, was a most remarkable one ; 
from the strongly-excited feelings of the people in this 
couiflry on many questions of highest concern, there 
was a clashing and general ferment in minds of every 
variety of temperament with the results of which all 
are more or Jess familiar. Tlie theological writers 
partook of this excitement, and there is a greater 
diversity of intellectual power displayed in their writ- 
ings than in those of tlie divines of any other age ; yet 
among them Fuller stands alone. He is the most oriT 
ginal writer among thorn— perhaps the mofft original 
writer of his age. Wit is what is most striking in him ; 
it is not his only excellence by any means ; but it is 
that which colours everything he touches. As we have 
seen, he freely uses it in the pulpit, whore now it 
would of course not be tolerated. South, some twenty 
years his junior, also has an abundance of wit in his 
•sermons, but there is this vast difference — while South 
uses his most plenteously in rendering ridiculous the 
sectaries whom he so dislikes, Fuller’s is never directed 
against any person or body of men. Probably there 
could not bo another writer named, with such a weapon 
at command, w ho used it so gently : in no page he ever 
wrote is there either irony or sarcasm. Iiis Jip never 
curls into a sneer. Gentle as a child, though mirth- 
fulness is the essence of his character, it is as harmless 
as a child’s full-hearted fun. Abundant as is his wit, 
its richness is equally so; because it ia fed from an 
im^iimlion fertile, e.vuberaiit: but the exercise of 
it is a never-failing source of surprise. It plants a 
fiower on the barest rock, forces mirth out of dulness 
herself, even from clay strikes a spark. What siibjecj; 
on earth could be less promising than a list of names 
of towns? Yet he manages to make it yield some plea- 
santry. Ill his Pisgah-sight of Palestine (in the ‘ Holy 
War’), he thus nqli.ces some of the places : — “ Tyre, the 
Royal Exchange^of the world. Epliek, whose walls 
falling down gave both the death and grave-stones to 
27,000 of Benhadad's soldiers. Harosheth, the city of 
Sisera, who, for all his commanding of 900 iron chav- 
riots, ^as slain with one iron nail. Decapolis, a small 
territory on both sides of the Jordan, so called of ten 
cities it contained ; though authors wonderfully differ 
in reckoning them up. The river Kishon, God’s 
besom to sweep away Sisera b army. Shiloh, wbert 

* Pepys h;iis this entry in his Diary, Aug. 16. •‘It is such a 
sickly time, boUi in the city and country cverywht^ (of a sort 
of fever), that never was heard of almost, unless it was a plague- 
time. Among others the famous Tom Fuller is dead of it ; and 
Dr. Nicholls, Dean of St. Paul's ; and my Lord General Monk 
is ver} dangerously ill.” 
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the ark was lone leiger ; and where Eli, hearUbroken 
with bad news, brake bis neck with a fall. Ashdod, 
where Dagon did twice homage to the ark, not only 
falling bare, but putting off his head and hands. Gkron, 
where Beelzebub, the god of flies, had a nest or tem- 
ple. Timnath, whence Samson fetchl his wife, whose 
epithalamium proved the dirge to so many Philistines. 
Gaza, chief of the five satrapies of the Philiatines, the 
gates whereof Samson carrtea away ; and hither being 
sent for to make sport in the liousc or Dagon, acted 
such a tragedy that plucked down the stage, slew him- 
self and all the spectators. Edrei, the city of Og, on 
wliosc giant-like proportions the rabbins have more 
giant-like lies. Gadara, whose inhabitants roved their 
ifwine better than their Saviour.’* And this is but a 
small selection. The monuments still extant within or 
without the city of Jerusalem, he says, “arc reducible 


to one of three ranks ; ]. Certainly true ; as the moun- 
tains compassing it, which ase standards too great and 
too heavy for either time or war to remove. 2. Of a 
mixt nature; where the. text is true, but superstition 
and fancy have commented on it. 9. Stark lies, 
without a rag of probability to hide their shame; 
where the believer is as foolish as the inventor im- 
pudent. We will bundle them together, and let 
the reader sort them at his discretion ; for it is as 
hard to fit the throats as to please the palates of 
men ; and that will choke one man's belief, which 
another wKl swallow as easily credible.*’ He notices 
the people almost as oddly as the places they in- 
The Phoenicians were so ingenious “that 
their Ungers might seem all of bone, so strong and 
liardy to endure any labour ; and yet all of flesli, so 
flexible and limber to any employment.*' 



[Stout? Church, from lUc uorLUeaat.] 


STONE CHURCH. 

Okk of the most interesting and elegant specimens of 
our early English architecture lies ^bout two miles 
north-west of Uic pretty town ofDai ttord. and is easily 
accessible from Gravesend. It is llic large and ancient 
rhurdi of Stone. The advowson and manor were 
given in 995 by Ethelred to the church and see of 
Rochester, to which it still belongs : and the bishops 
of Rochester had formerly a palace here, in w hich they 
occasionally resided. In a valuation of the latter end 
^ the reign of Henry III. it is stated that the annual 
rent “ in money, .and in hens, eggs, plow shares, wood, 
and in the stream;* amounted to 20/. 13s. 74^., besides 
a mill which paid 40s. per annum. There was also a 
castle in the parish, held in the leign of Edward III. 
by Sir John Northwood, the estate attached to which 
was aometitnes reputed a manor, and after jassir.g 
through several possessors, became the prop erty ot‘ 


Dr. Thomas Plume, who by his will bequeathed his 
estate of Stone Castle, and a farm at Luduley, also in 
Kent, for the augmentation of livings of less value 
than 60/. per annum in the diocese of Rochester, and 
for the preaching of twenty-six sermons in the summer 
half-year every Wednesday alternately in the churches 
of Hartford and Gravesend. He likewise left a sum of 
money for the establishment and maintenance of a IVo- 
fessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, know n as tlie Plu- 
mian Professorship. Of the castle nothing now remains 
but a part of an old tow'er in the present mansion. 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and is supposed 
to have been erected in the place of an older one, pro- 
bably founded by the Saxons, about the time of Edward 
III., the period when tlie second form of the Gothic — 
the decorated— was displacing the early English. It 
is in good preservation, although on January 14, 1^, 
a violent storm of wind, thunder, and lightning, 
damaged it considerably. The steeple was burnt, and 
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the heat is said to have been so intense as to have 
melted the bells. It is picturesquely situated on the 


side of a hill rising from the banks of the Thames, and 
has recently been repaired in a judicious and tasteful 
manner. In it we have a good deal of the trefoil, qua- 
trefoilf rose, and other ornaments of the decorated 
Gothic. The interior exhibits another beautiful feattire, 
tall and slender columns linked by light and elemnt 
arches, dividing the nave from its two aisles. The 
chancel is seen through a single arch of the same 
graceful •form. Tracerict^ archt^s on each side show 
the circular figure which ^s so common in the early 
English style. A more flowing tracery prevails in the 
windows, especially the large east one. Kound the 
chancel runs a low range of trefoil-headed arches, in 
relief, springing from slight pillars of grey marble. 
The door-head presents a cluster of rich mouldings one 
within the other. The tower is extremely curious for 
its scientific construction. Not to mar the lightness of 
the nave and aisles, it is open beneath on three sides, 
which rest on arches. At the same time, to give it 
stability, the fourtli side is solid from the funndalion of 
the church, supported by two graduated buttresses of 
considerable strength and jirqjeciion, and by two light 
and elegant fljnng buttresses that shoot din^cLly atliwart 
the north and south aisles. Such tact and precision 
are evinced in the design and execution of the.towcr, 
thaf it has been from the first, is, and is likely to 
remain, immovable and solid as any piece of Gothic 
workmanship in the land. The chapel adjoining the 
chancel was built by a lord of Stone Castle of the reign 
of Henry VII., Sir John Willshyre, Knt., comptroller 
of the town and marches of Calais. He and his lady 
were interred under a rich alt^-tomb. with an arched 
recess behind, where, in addition to niches and other 
ornamental work, there is a cornice of grapA and vine- 
leaves, and the arms of Sir John and Dainc Margaret. 
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ThU chapel was for many years in ruins, but lias now 
been restored. 

In Goueh's ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ is engraved a 
remarkable brass in Stone Church. Such memorials, 
we may take this occasion to observe, were but in very 
partial use before the middle of the present period ; 
after that they rapidly became general among all ranks, 
tverc often extremely elaborate in point of ornament, 
and of elegant design. I'be brass in the chancel of 
Stone Church is inlaid in a Slab in the p^ivement, about 
six feet in length. The iigure represents a priest in 
his canonical vestments standing in the centre of a 
cross composed of eight trefoil arches, and adorned 
with vine-leaves. I'he stem of the cross ^ses from 
four steps, and on it is the Latin inscription ‘*Hic 
jacet dn's Joh'es Lumbardc quondam rector eccl’ic do 
Stone, qui obiit xii die niensis Marcii Atino d*ni 
M*. cccc". viii®.'** Another inscription is on a scroll over 
the priest's head — •‘miserere niei deus sed'm magnam 
m’iam luam ;'*'<* and a third round the face of the 
arches, being a text from Job xix. 25, “credo q’d re- 
demptor meus vivit et in novisaimo die do t'ra surroc- 
turus, sum ct in carnc mea videbo dco salvatorem 
meum.*'J The whole has been completely restored. 

Near the south-east boundary of the parish, on the 
load from Green Street Green to Rctsum, is a ]^aec 
called Sh<jll-bank, from the circumstance of a stratum 
of marine shells being there dcfyositod. Jt is about a 
foot in depth, containing shells both bivalve and tur- 
binated. 

The living is a rectory of the net annual value of | 
765/., and the parish by the last census is stated to* 
r:ont:iin about 1850 acres, and to have 1066 inha- 
bitants. . 

ON THE SAGACITY OF CERTAIN NATIONS 
IN TRACKING THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MEN AND ANIMALS. 

Thk skill with which Ihc Arabs of the Desert and the 
free Iiulians of America read and explain the impres- 
sions which the feet of men and animals have left on 
the ground, has suggested to the novelisr some of his 
most interesting and surprising incidents; hut, ad- 
mitting that his details, derive some <!olour from an 
exuberant fancy, there still rcinains enough to excite 
our admiration and astonishment, when the subject is 
examined by the light of truth, instead of that of 
fiction. 

1'he imporlance of this knowledge will he at once 
appreciated by considering, for a moment, the nature 
of the counines where it is exercised. Tlie general 
appearance t)f the Arabian desert is that of •a vast 
plain, terminated on all sides by the horizon, wdierc the 
eye seeks in vain for some intervening object to rest 
upon ; and after passing over a dismal w^astc of sand, 
or scorched brambles, it roiurns to enjoy relaxation in 
the herbs and other property of which the Arabian is 
himself llie bearer. A deep and dismal sikmce reigns 
over this heavy landscape : no beast, no bird, no insect 
IS seen to diversify the sad uniformity of the scene.*' 
In the prairies of America similar features are pre- 
sented, although a more cheerful surface than dry sand 
gladdens the eye, for they are mostly covered with a 
verdant green turf of grass six or eight inches in 
height ; and, in their st^ason. wild flowers and straw- 
lierries arc abundant. In such a situation, when the 
horizon everywhere presents a jwrfert straight line, and 

♦ Ht»np liof Joliii Tjunibttrde, l«ite rector of tlic church 

of Staue, who dud on tUe IZlh davuf (he tuonfh of March, a.d, 
140R. ^ 

t Pi(y Lord, .wroidJng (u ihy gredt mercy. 

*} For ] littovirlhal n»y Uvdtemer liveth, and that hcahall stand 
at th« latter day ufou (he caith. 
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nothing is seen to rise above it, *tbe traveller is then 
“out of sight of land/’ to use an expressive phrase of 
the country ; and “ he feels weak and overcome when 
night falls; and he stretches his exhausted limbs 
apparently on the same spot where he slept the night 
before, with the same prospect before and behind him 
—the same canopy over his bead, and the same cheerless 
sea of green to start upon in the morning.” 

As in the acquisition of every*kind of knowledge 
different individuals show different degrees of skill, so 
among the Bedouin Arabs, the know ledge of the athr 
or “footsteps” varies according to the capacity of the 
student. The most diligent and successful students in 
this aH (for such it may be called) can generally decide 
%dm an inspection of the impression in the sand, to 
w'hat individual of bis owm or of some ncighbouiitig 
tribe the footstep belongs. By the depth of the im- 
pression, he judges whether the nijfii cairicd a load or 
not; by the distinctness of the twice, he knows \^liether 
the man passed that day or one or tw'o days previously ; • 
by the regularity of the intervals between tlie steps, he 
decides w hetlicr the man was fatigued or not ; and by 
collecliiig and reasoning upon these and similar data, 
he calculates ihc possibility of overtaking the man, and 
decides accordingly. In fact, it is almost impossible 
for a Bedouin to hope to escape detection in any clan- 
destine proeeedhifft, because, says Qurckhardt, “ his 
passage is recorded upon the road in charac-lcia that 
every one of his Arabian neighbours can read.*’ 

In passing through hostile districts the Bedouin 
guides will not allow a si ranger to walk ; for if he w ear 
shoes, the inqiression will at once detect him ; and if he 
go with naked fept, the mark of his step,’ being less full 
than that of it Bedouin, will also show that a ibtraiiger 
has passed that way, and he will probably be pursued ; 
for the Hedonin naturally argues that a man who can 
Afford to entertain a guide must have something to lose. 
The constant employment of the guide during the 
march is to exauunc Iho iiripressiflns on the sand, by 
l^'hich he judges of the salety of advance or of the 
necessity for retreat. 

Tlie Arab is also familiar with the printed footsteps 
of his camels, and of those of his nearest iieighbuiiis. 
He can tell, frofli the impression, whether acmnel was 
pasturing and not cariying a load, or mounted by one 
person only, or heavily laden. If the marks of the two 
iorc-fect be fainter or deiqicr than Ihost? of the IiIikI 
ones, he jpdges of the state of the anlmars health, and 
this serves him as a clue to discover the owner. “ In 
fact,” says Ilurckhardt, “a Bedouin, from the impres- 
sions of a camel s or of his driver's footsteps, draws so 
mlliiy conclusions, that he always leaiais something con- 
cerning the beast or its owner ; and in some cases this 
mode of ac(juiring knowledge appears almost supci- 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect is 
wonderful, and becomes particularly usKd’ul in tlie pur- 
suit of fugitives or in searching after cattle. I have 
seen a man discover and trac;e the footste]isof his camel 
in a sandy valley where thousands of other footsteps 
crossed the road in every diri'ction ; and lliis person 
could tell the name of everyone who had passed there 
in the com sc of that morning. 1 myself found it often 
useful to know the impression made by the feet of iny 
own companions and camels ; as, from circumstances 
which inevitably occur in the Insert, travelleis some- 
times are separated from their friends.” This enter- 
prising traveler has knowm instances of camels being 
traced by their masters during a distance of six da>s* 
journeys, to the dwelling of the man who had stolon 
them. 

The North Amoijcan li^lians find their way ove r 
the prairies by following in the trail of previous travel- 
lers : they also discover, by the prints of the foot, and 
other marks and signs peiceptibie only by themsehei*, 
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not only that men have passed through a particular 
jiath, but Uiey can distinguish the particular nation to 
which they belong, and «whether they are friends or 
enemies. A remarkable instance of this faculty is 
given by Buchanan, of which the following is an 
abstract : — 

In 1755 a most atrocious murder was committed by 
a party of Indians on fourteen white setUers within 
five miles of Sharnokin. Tiie surviving whites in their 
ratre determined to take their revenge by murdering 
a Delaware Indian who happened to be in their power. 
He was friendly to the wnites, and by them held in 
general esteem ; so much so, that they iajniMarly called 
him Duke Holland. This Indian, satisfied that his 
nation was incapable of committing so foul a murder'' 
in a lime of profound peace, told the enraged settlers 
that it was the act of some wir,ked Mingoesor Iroquois, 
whose custom it was to involve other nations in wars 
with other by coininitting midnight murders, and 
causing some other people to be suspected as the mur- 
derers. He w^ unable to convinse hi^ accusers of 
the innocence of his countrymen, until he offered to 
accompany a party in search of the murderers, whom he 
undertook to discover by the prints of their feet and 
other marks well known to him. This proposal was 
accepted, and he led a party of .whites into me tracks. 
I’lipy soon arrived* in tlic moat rockjf ^arts of a moun- 
tain, where no white man could discover a single 
track, for they had to leap over a number jof crevices 
between the rocks, and in some instances to crawl over 
them. Suspecting treachery, they threatened the In- 
dian with instant deatli, unless he convinced them that 
ho WHS really following a track. T4f Indian did so 
in the most unreserved manner; he p^unted out to 
them that the moss on the rook bad been trodden down 
by the weight of a human foot, or torn and dragged 
forward from its place; in one spot he showed that 
pebbles or small stones on the locks had been removed 
from their bods by the foot liitting against them ; that 
dry sticks by being trodden upon were broken ; amk 
in some places an Indian's blanket had been dragged 
over the rocks, and reiiioyed or loosened the loaves ^ 
lying there, — all which the guide i>ointcd out as he 
walked along, without even slopping. *Ai last arriving 
at the foot of the mountain on soft ground, where the 
tracks were deep, he discovered that tlie enemy were 
ciglit in ntirffliier, and from the freshness of the foot- 
prints he concluded that they niust^bc cncanuied at no 
groat distance. Such was indeed the case, for on gain- 
ing an eminence on the other side of the valley, the 
Indians were seen encamped; some having already 
laid down to sleefk while otners were draw ing off their 
leggings ; and tlie scalps they had taken were hanging 
up to dry. See!” said the guide to his astonished 
companions, “there is the enemy ; not of niy nation, 
but Mingoes, as 1 truly told you,” He advised them 
to wait until they should be asleep, and then to put 
them to death ; but the whites seem to have been over- 
come with fear by the adventure, and hastening back, 
reported the numbei of the Iroquois to be so great that 
they durst not venture to attack them. 

But if the Indians are thus skilful in discovering and 
explaining the tracks on the ground, thev are also in- 
genious in concealing their own “ trail*’ wnenevor it is 
necessary to do so. For this purpose they walk as 
much as possible in the water, along jthe margin of 
marshes or rivers, on the trunks of fallen trees, or 
wherever the foot makes the least impressio^n. To con- 
ceal their numbers, a large body will walk m file, one 
behind the other, each placing his foot on the print 
made by bis forerunner, v^iilc the largest fool, or the 
company brings up the rear ; by which contrivance a 
largo body appears to consist of only one man. They 
sometimes attach to their fc€i (he hoof of the buffalo 
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and the paw of tbe bear, and run for mites in the wind^ 
ing course of these animals. 

If the grass of a prairie takesfire, it does not destroy 
tbe trail, because the grass being generally beaten offers 
some resistance to the fie. and partly escapes its fury, 
so that it* remains a green line upon a sea of black 
but in the succeeding season, when the new grass is 
grown, the trail is so much obliterated that tbe expe- 
rienced eye of an Indian can alone detect it, 

III the “roHjng prairieiT’ of the western wilderness 
a wide extent of country Ifi often composed of a suc- 
cession of hills and ridges; these riages cross each 
other in a transverse direction, ami form large dips 
and ravinfs producing an appearance of hopeless con- 
fusion to the eye of an inexperienced traveller: there 
is, hojvever, for every district a principal or dividing 
ridge, which forms, as it were, the backbone of the 
range to which it belongs. The first quality of a guide 
through an unknown range is to have ‘‘a good and 
quick eye for hitting oft* the dividing ridge but it is 
still quite necessary to follow in the trail, and it is 
often a painfully exciting crisis when it is lost ; hours 
being often consumed in seeking for it. When very 
indistinct, it is usual to divide a paity and make them 
go abreast twenty or ibirty yards a]iarr., so that when 
the ^rail is missed by one, it may be discovered by 
another. 

The Honourable Mr. Murray, in his wanderings 
among the Pawnees, describes this method of travel- 
ling by distinguishing the dividing ridge and following 
the trail. As be was often in fear of an attack from a 
hostile tribe, he soon became expert in reading the 
trail and deciding whether it was left by friend or foe ; 
by buffalo, horse, or deer. He could tell a»war party 
from a hunting or migrating party: in the one case, 
the trail of the hotses or the slighter tracks of men's 
fe(‘t were alone seen ; in the other the tracks of the 
sqiiaWH and children were apparent, together with 
those of the long eiirved poles on which their lodges 
are stretched. It was also not difficult to distinguish 
a mid-day from a night camping-place: in the former 
were found some cut branches which sheltcu-ed the 
party from the noontide snn ; in the latter, generally, 
some scraps of charied wood, or round marks in th(‘ 
gras*?, showing where a fire liad been made. Even 
whore these indications are wanting, as in the open 
level prairies, there arc others w hich enable an Indian 
to estimate the number of the parly and their horses ; 
whether the former consisted of men only ; the time 
that had elapsed since they passed ; whether they 
made a short or a long halt, and many other parti- 
culars, 

III foljowdng the trail of a large number of persons, 
Mr. Murray found great difficulty in striking it after 
coming to a place where lliey had camped, for paths 
ran in every direction ; some to wheie the horses had 
been pastured; others to the neaicst water, &c. In 
sucli a case, tlie safest way is to pay no attention to the 
various ground-marks, but to keep straight on in the 
general directio\wbich the trail bad borne previously 
to reaching tlie camping place. 

Mr. Burchcll wiiile travelling in the wilds of 
Southern Africa found the Hottentots and Bushmen, 
as well as many of the tribes of the interior, admirably 
quick and discerning in every circumstance connected 
with the track of animals and w'aggons. They could 
distinguish almost with certainty tbe foot-mark of 
animals closely resembling each other, allhougli to a 
European eye no difference coulu be detected even 
when pointed out. They examine carefully tbe form 
of tbe footsteps, their distance apart, and llxir gieatei* 
or less depth in the soil. These marks, togetlier w itii 
a knowledge of the different situations preferred b^ 
each species, load them to conclusions in w hich they 
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seldom err. In estiuiating the time elapsed since the 
animal had passed, they notice the effects of the sun, 
the wind, or the rain ; if these have not altered the 
freshness of the impression, they conclude it to have 
been made since the last of these occurred : if the im- 
pression appears to have bccin made on wet ground, 
but is filtea with du^t, or sand, or loaves, they know 
that tlie animal must have passed since the last shower, 
but before the storm of wind. Of this nature there 
arc a multitude of other ^circumstances frdm which 
they deduce iufonnation, and cases occurred frequently 
when this kmnvledge proved of the utmost importance 
to Mr. Burchell and his parly. 

On one occasion they discovered tlie track of a 
waggon, and after a careful scries of obseAvations, "it 
was decided that ibe waggon had passed two years 
before, and that its direction was to the south-east. 
At first the track was not very discernible ; but one 
of the Hottentots having noticed the middle stems o/a 
low shrub to be broken down close to the ground in a 
manner different from that in which they would have 
been broken by the foot of any animal, immediately 
examined all around at the distance where the other 
wheel should have passed, and soon discovered other 
similar appearances. All the stems or branches were 
observed to incline fol wards to ih(^ south-east in tlie 
direction the observei-a were travelling, because *11 is 
obvious that a wheel would push forward any small 
bodies or obstacles in its way. The same (‘onclusion 
was drawn from those stems whiclt had not been 
broken down, but the* biirk of which had been torn. 
Those which had l<eon beaten to the ground still 
remained in that position ; but “ we observed,’* says 
Mr. Burchell, “other shooU rising upright from them, 
and from these being of two years’ grow th, we drew 
the conclusion that it must have been tw*o years since 
the waggoii had passed that ^vay.” 

Thus it will be sccmi that in w idely separated parts 
of the world, and under very dissimilar circu instances, 
a high degree of skill is attained in the art of reading 
the tracks of animals, &c. on the ground, and the 
acquirements of the aborigines of Southern Africa in 
this respect would lead (j a belief that tlieir powers of 
reasoning and rcflocti4m arc nut so low as they are 
said to be by most travellers, ll is line that their food, 
clothing, and personal safety so greatly depend on 
knowledge of tnis kind, as to make them acutely ob- 
servant of every thing relating to it ; but may it not 
be true that, if stimulated by equally powerful motives, 
their mental faculties would soon be equal to higher 
undertakings than reading the footsteps on the 
ground ? 


^■4 Uehjian Farm.'- Nfar Alo*f we ind. widi one of the 
Bjnnallest farms which will maiuLa'm a fuuily without other work 
—it was barely five acres. The house was nuirh larger than 
•Uch an occuijatioTi ivarrantcd ; but it was an ohl farm-house, 
and the landWl la'cn divided ndo small holdings, leaving only 
five acres to go with iPjC hwiise. 'I'liere was a small orchard of 
aUnit a quarter of an ft:ro, in which thero^were some thriving 
apple uutl plum-lrcfs. The gross under tiiesewas good, and the 
only cow which die nmn hud was led by the wife in a halter to 
grase there for a short time every day, apparemly more to give 
her exercise than for the food she could pick np.^ Tlie glass 
seemed to have been cut for her in another part. This ct*w had 
cost eight pounds, and the man regretted that he had not had the 
means to purchase a secoml, as he could have maintained two 
very well. Half of the himl was in wheat, the other half m 
clover, flax, and p.dat^^* s ; so that the clwer did not recur sooner 
than every Siixth the flax nn»l potatoes in nine. As ttKin as 

the wheat was reaiwd he began to hack the fitnhhlc aUait four 
htclHMi deep with a heavy hoe, and as thst us he got a piece done 
it Wftssuwu with tin nips after Imvin^.; had some of the contents 
hf iiU urine 4auk poured over it; for, small as the farm was, it 
hc.i this precious manure. Thus a considerable 
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portion of the wheat stubble was soon covered whh young tiu‘ni}iB 
of a quick-growing sort, which, if soVn in the bcgiiming lar 
middle of August^ were flt to pull in November and Decent, 
and were stored in the cellar for winter use. Tliere was a small 
patch of Cameline, wliich was sown less for the seed than for the 
stems, of which he made brooms in his leisure hours in winter. 
BiitThese hours could be but few, and only when snow ouveted 
the ground, and prevented him from digging and trenching, which 
was a constant oneration ; for the whole five acres had to be dug 
in die course of the year, and as much qf it as |>o$sIble liad to be 
trenched, the soil hemjg a stiff loam of a good depth, which was 
much improved by stirruig and trenching. The milk and pota- 
toes, with a little salt po^ the flunify : for a pig" was fed on 
the refuse of the food given tO the cow tmu a little com. Most 
of the wlieat* and all die flax, were sold, and more than ]>aid the 
rent, which was not bighr-^about 10^. a year, without any rates, 
tiUies, or |axe«. Incessant labour kept the man in good health, 
and his wift SfAS tuit idle. They had two or three young children, 
one at thev4alirf^ ; but, except the wish for another cow, there 
seemed no gt^ with theirdot, nor any grout fears 

for the futbre. Tliey hail no pariah fund to fall back upon, not 
even an union-house ; bill had they come to watdft by unforeseen 
accidents they would have found the hand of private charity 
ready to help -^Outlines if Flemish Hdshandnj. 


ispanish Cigars, — Not the least among the curiosities of 
Seville is the tobacco manufactory. Tobacco is one of tlie royal 
monopolies, luid it is manufactured in a palace. A very cursory 
glance at this siiigahr estahliHhinont will /iffurd some idea of the 
value of this monopoly. It is a noble ami stately editice, of n 
quadrangular form, six lunidreiL feet in length by tour hundred 
and eighty Iroad. It is Biirrouiided by a moat, and approached 
by a drawbridge, like a regular tbrlitication. Soldiers are con- 
tinually on duty at the entrance and in the courts — all the 
workpeople are carefully searched every night on leaving the 
estahlishmeiit — aiij? no cloaks are permitted within its precincts 
— ^ali precautvpns against the abstraction of this niecioiu weed. 
It employs no fewer than live tlionsand hands. Of these, three 
thousand are women — almost all of whom are employed in 
twisting cigars. Of tlie two thousand men, a great portion are 
similarly occupied ; while a considerable number arc employed 
*n the manufacture of the diflVrent naticles and implements 
which are required in the cstahlishmenf. Women are preferred 
Tor the manufacture of cigars, as lightness and delicacy of touch 
are of importance in tins branch of the business. Two immense 
halls are set a^art for the cigar-twisters— one for the men and 
tlio other for the w^omen. The largest of these, in wliicli three 
thousand women are seated, busily engaged in rolling up the 
fragrant leaf, each with a little basket of bread and %itit beside 
her for dinner, presents a very extraordinary spectacle. Tin* 
work IS performed with amazing rapidity, and losingle individual 
will itill up from live hundred to six hundred cigars per day. 
The .fiaie wf ' labour il from 7 o’clock a.m. to 4 i\m. One part 
of the process is sufficiently disgusting, but, out of consideration 
for the lovers of cigars, we refrain from mentioning it. — i?ei». W. 
FiibipUfon, 


The Anylo-Saxon Church and Improvement of Agricult ute , — 
The estates of the lay proprietors were cultivated by the com- 
pulsory labour of bondmrn and thcowas, or slaves : but in every 
monastery the greater number of the brotherhood was devoted to 
the occupation of husbandry ; and the superior cultivation of 
their farms quickly demonstrated the difference between the in- 
dustry of those wiio worked through motives of tluty, and o1 
those whose only ol>jecl was to escape the loss of their holding.^ 
or the lash of the surveyor. Of the lands bestowed on the monks, 
a considerable {xirtion was oiiginally wild and iinoultivaled, 
surrounded by morslirs, or covered with forests. They preferred 
such situations for the sake of idiremeiit and contoinplation . 
and as they were of less value, they were more fretdy l)estowe<! 
by their benefactors. But every obstacle of nature and soil w.i 
subdued by theaiinwearied industry of the monks. The forest r 
wore cleared, llie rvaters drained, roads ojietied, bridges erecte<l, 
and the waste lands reclaimed. Plentiful harvosfs waved nt: 
the coast of Northumbria, and luxuriant meadows started froni 
the fens of the Gitvii. The superior cultivation of several 
counties ill England is origuml,ly owing to the labours of the 
monks, who, at this efirly period, were the parents of agricultun* 
as well as of the arts.— Z/t/iyard’s Uisiorg and Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church f 
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[Royal Hospital of St. Katherh^S R«gent*» Piirk.] 

S'r. KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL. her husband, King Henry, there should be bestowed, 

in form aforesaid, upon one thousand poor men to.ea(’h 
The Royal Hospital of St. Katherine was^t'ounded in a half-penny. 

1148, by Queen Matilda, wife of King Stephen, for a In 1442 privileges of a most remarkable kind were 
master, three brothers chaplains, three sisters, and six granted to St. Katherine’s, which, we may feel assured, 
poor scholars, reserving to hersedf and her successors, never wanted a “friend at court’’ while there was a 
the future queens of England, the nTImination of the queen consort. The master had reported that the 
master upon ever^acancy ; but she graifted the per- revenues of the hospital were insufficient f<5i* its main- 
petual custody of the hospital to the monastery of the tenance, on which the king, Henry VI., granted a 
Holy Trinity, or Christ Church, which was then im charter constituting a certain district in the neigh- 
high repute. The ground on which the hospital was bourhood of the hosj>ital a precinct exempt with all 
built was on the easy, side of the Tower of London, on its inhabitants from all ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
ihe north hank of the river. 'I’lic site is now occupied diction, except that of the lord chancellor and the 
by St. Katherine’s Docks. In 1255 Queen Eleanor* master of the hospital. This charter further granted 
brought a suit against the monks, and acquired the mio the hospital a fair to be held at Tower Hill within 
custody of the hospital and its tmtire revenues. After the ]wccinct every year, for twenty-one days after 
the king’s death she re-founded it for a master, three St. James’s Day; also the assize of bread, wine, 
brothers, three sisters, ten poor women called bedes- beer, and other victuals, (nistody of weights and inea- 
women, and six poor scholars. Her charter is dated sures, civil and criminal jurisdiction ; exemption from 
the 5th of 1273. Had not the original hospital payments of tenths or other quota granted by the 
been dissolved, St. Katherine’s Hospital would now clergy ; also exemption from subsidies imposed by tlic 
have been the roost ancient ecclesmstical ccfhimunity Commons ; and tliey were to have as many writs as 
in the kingdom: and it is still the fourth in point of they pleased out of tlie king’s courts without fee of 
antiquity, coming after Peter House, Cambridge, and scaling. The hospital held this precinct as its own 
Merton and Balliol Colleges, Oxford. The queens (rf property and demesne, its revenues being increased 
England are by laiJ the perpetual patronesses, it being by fines dn renewal of leases and by ground-rents of the 
considered, say the lawyers, as part of their dower, houses which it contained. It is said, and with much 
They nominate the master, brethren, and sisters, and probability, that the intercession of Anne Boleyn with 
may increase or diminish their number, and alter the Henry VH I, saved the hospital from dissolution. Thjp 
statutes for the government of the institution. “The revenues at that time appear from a survey to have 
Queen Dowager hath no power or jurisdiction when amounted to 338/. The first master appointed by 
there is a Queen Consort;*' but “if there is a Queen Queen Elizabeth sold the piivilcge of holding the fair 
Regnant and a Queen Dowager, the latter would have to the City for swen hundred inarms ; and he was sus- 
thc power in preference to the Queen Regnant.” In pected of other peculations not very creditable to the 
Queen Eleanor’s charter the object of her foundation newly reformed religion, lii 16D8 Lord Chancellor 
is stated to be “for the health of the soul of her late Somers, as visitor, removed the master, and drew up 
husband and of the souls of the preceding and succeed- rules and orders for the better government of the hos- 
ing kings and ciueens.” One ot the priests was daily pital.*ln 1705 a school was established for the children 
required “ to sing the mass of the Holy Virgin Mary ; of the precinct at the charge of the hospital, and after 
another, dailvto celebrate the divine servkieof the day, they left school they were apprenticed and placed at 
solemnly ana devoutly for tlie aforesaid souls.” She service. 

ordained that every day throughout the year until the Early in 1824 some of the prinVipal merchants in 
Ifith day of November, which was the deposition of the City obtained the sanction of government to 
Edmund, the Archbishop and Confessor, there should apply for an act of parliament to construct >«ret-docks 
be given, at the ordering df tlic master and his sac- between the Tower and the London Docks, a space 
cessors, to twenty-four poor men, for the aforesaid which would include the site of the chapel, hospitalf 
souls, twelve pence; and on^thO said day of St. Ed- and entire precinct of St. Katherine ; and when the 
ntund the Confessor, namqly, the day of the death of act was obtained, the new Dock Company made enm^ 
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pensation to the hospital, under Uie direction of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, to the following amount, namely, 
125,000/. as the value of the precinct estate ; 36,000/. 
for building a new hospital; 2000/, for the purchase 
of a site ; and several smaller sums, as compensation 
to certain officers and members of the hospital, whose 
interests would be affected by removal to another situa** 
tion. The' precinct possessed at this time both a spi- 
ritual and temporal courU The spiritual colirt was a 
royal jurisdiction for all ecclesiastical causes within 
the precincts, probates of wills, &c. ; and appeals from 
it could be made to the lord chancellor only. The 
officers of this court were a registrar, ten proctors, and 
an apparitor. In the temporal court the ni^h-stoward 
of the jurisdiction of St. Katherine's presided, and 
heard and determined all disput(?s arising witliin the 
precinct. A high bailiff, a ))rothoiiotary, and a ]>ri- 
son were appendages of the court. In 1G61 the num- 
ber of houses within the precinct was 731 ; in 1708 
there were 850 ; and the number Buccessivcly dimi- 
nished to 505 ill 1801, and 427 in 1821, which were 
inhabited by 685 families. 

A site having been granted on the cast side of the 
Regents Park by the Comniissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the new hospital buildings were erected there. 
The centre consists of a chapel, with chapter-heVusc; 
and on each side of the chapel are throe liouses, those 
on one side being for the brothers, and the others for 
the sisters, with requisite offices and outbuildings, in- 
cluding a coach-house ; and at each end, by the Park 
side, there is a lodge. The residence of the master, 
on tlic opposite side of the carriage-road, is situated in 
about two acres of land laid out in ornamental grounds 
and shrubberies. The ancient and interesting nionii- 
incnts were transported at the expense of the Dock 
Company to the new chapel, where they have been re- 
stored at an enormous expense. The cost of setting up 
and restoring the monument of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, who died in 1448, which constituted the most 
remarkable feature of the old hospital, amounted to 
nearly a thousand pounds ; and no expense was spai ecU 
wliich could add lo the embellishment of the edifice. 
I^rge sums were expended for stained glass, and for 
the iron railings ana walls round the premises, I'hc 
well and an uinaniental pump cost many hundred 
pounds, and, after all, the water proved totally unfit 
for use. The site is so bad, from the nature of the soil, 
as to have required a very large sum fur the repair of 
the foundations. 

The affairs of the hospital are managed by the 
chapter, which consists of the master, the three 
brothers, and tlie three sisters. 7'he brothers are in 
holy orders, but are not restrained from marri^c ; and 
the sisters arc usually unmarried, though instances 
Jiave occurred of widows being appointed. All im- 
portant business must be transacted in the chapter- 
house, and by a majority of the chapter present, as 
voting by proxy is not allowed. The master, brethren, 
and Bisters have each a vote, and the u^quisite majority 
of four must include one of each ; ftiat is, the master, 
one brother, and two sisters, or the master, one sister, 
and two brothers. One brother is required to be in re- 
sidence constantly, in order to conduct the service in 
the chapel. He is assisted by a reader, who is paid 
100/. a-ycar from tlio funds oi the hospital. The sisters, 
as before slated, do not always reside. The original 
number of ten bedcswomcti has been increased to 
twenty, and an addition made of twenty bedesmen. 
They arc non-rrsid^uu, and receive 10/. a year for life, 
but have no duties to perform. The appointment of 
bedcfsmen and bodeswomen rests solely with the 
jnaster, and they are usually decayed small trades- 
.people^ bid servants of good character, or other aged 
people^ Tbct'School is on a small scale, and contains 
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twenty-four boys and twelve gills, who are clothed 
during their continuance, and dine at the hospital 
every Sunday. At a suitablo^age the boys are appren- 
ticed, with a premium ; and on tlie girls going to ser- 
vice they receive an outfit, and a sum is deposited for 
them in a savings' bank. If they conduct themselves 
well, both eigoy some subseo^uent pecuniary benefit. 
The income of the hospital in 1837 was 5504/., and tlie 
expenditure 4454/. The sum paid to the master, three 
brothers, three sisters, and forty bedesmen and bedes- 
wonien, amounts to 2100/. a-year. The fines on the 
renewal ol^leases arc distributed into three parts ; one 
of which goes to the master, one to the brethren and 
sisters conjointly, and one-third for repair of build- 
ings. The master has an income of 1200/. a-year and 
an elegant mansion in the Regent's Park, situated in 
the midst of its own pleasure-grounds. The thnm 
brethren have each 300/. a-ycar, arffi the three sisters 
each 200/. The real alms-people are non-resid»^nt, and 
three or four years ago two of the sisters were non- 
resident alsG, aniflet their residence i« the hospital at 
a rent of 60/. a-year each. 


THOMAS FULLER. 

[(Jonehuled from p. 172 ] 

Fuller s diief works are historical and conlain much 
that is liiglny valuable, and are the result of considerable 
research. ^ et it would he idle speak of them as great 
works; they are wanting in those qualities that belong 
to a historian of tlic highest ‘order. Coleridge, in a 
passage from which we have already quoted, says, “ Next 
to Shaksperc, Fani not cerlain whether Fuller, beyond 
ail other writers, does not excite ii^ic the sense and 
emotion of the marvellous." If this had been written 
dor Ibe press it would doubtless have been qualified, 
though, in a certain sense, true ; but there is a vast 
difference between them- Fullej has left no work 
moulded into a nearly ])erfect form. He has enun- 
'ciated no great (nitlis such as his own age needed, and 
arc as briglit lights to all succeeding ages. There are 
no evidences in his works of any great reach or pro- 
fundity of lhou<;ht. Everywhere is proof sufficient of 
a very high order of intellect, but nowheic we think of 
the highest. Yet there is hardly a more thoroughly 
enjoyable wriler; and liis life seems to Ij^e been one 
of pujoyrnent. Cast upon troublous tiriics he escaped 
with as JHtle trouble as any man well could. Seeing 
great and manifest faults on both sides engaged in the 
mighty struggle, he did not like Loid Falkland sink 
icit? inelancboly because he could not heartily join 
either, but pursued, as quietly as fiiey would let him, 
his own course, taking the cheerful footpath way. But 
wc must not trespass further ; but will give a few ex- 
amples of his mode of writing, and endeavour to 
select them so as to illustrate our remarks. His his- 
tories are strange fragmentary pieces inlaid with wit, 
without any regard to the dignity of style or appro- 
priateness to the seriousncBS of the subject ; and the 
wit itself is of every kind, for be is not at all choice 
about its quality, nor always about its refinement: it 
sometimes indeed makes you stand aghast for a mo- 
ment, but it is certain to be followed by an explosion 
of most genuine and irresistible lauglitcr. Then tliey 
abound with digressions and stories, and these ate 
always well told, and in truth are their most attractive 
lorttuns. I'liere is considerable judgment displayed in 
lis estimation of character; bis view of that of the 
Emperor Saladin might be mentioned as an example ; 
BO clear, keen, generous, and manly : it is, however, 
too long to extract We will give, as a sample of his 
mode of narration, in its good and bad qualities, his 
account of a sea-fight between the Geno^fse and Vene- 
tians in 1260, from hii ‘ Holy War.’ The Venetians 
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had burnt five-and-t^Tnty of the Genoese ships ^hicb 
they found in the haven at Ptolemais. “To avenge 
this loss the state of Genoa sent from home a navy of 
fifty ships of all sorts, wliich came to Tyre.^ There 
met they Reinerius Zenus. Duke of Venice, with the 
united power of the Venetians and Pisans, counting no 
fewer tlian seventy-four vessels well provided. They 
w ould have fought in the very haven of Tyre, but the 
governor of the cit^j forbade it: it would be more 
scandalous to Christianity ; the roving fireballs might 
hurt the city, and sinking ships hinder the harbour; 
besides, the conquered party would probably complain 
of the partiality of the place, that it more favoured one 
side: they should not fight under his nose; if the^ 
had a mind to it, let them out and try their fortunifl^ 
in the open sea. Accordingly it was ))erformed ; out 
they go and fall to their work. Their galleys, like os- 
triches, used their Ic^s more than their wings, more run- 
ning with oars than flying with sails. At this time, 
before iSfrdoance was found out, ships were both guns 
and bullets themselves, and furiously, ran one against 
another. Thoy*begaii witli this arictatfon : herein 
strength was much, but not all ; ninibleness w*as also 
very advantageous to break and sleut the downright 
rushings of a stronger vessel. Then fell they to grap- 
pling : here the steady ship had the better of it ; and 
those soldiers wlio«best kept their legs* could best use 
Ihcir arms, the surest slander being always tVe soundest 
striker. Much valour whs showt^d on both sides, and 
at last the victory fell to the Venetian. Th% Geiioans 
losing five and twenty of their ships, lied, and saved 
the rest in the haven of Tyre, alter a most cruel and 
desperate battle. And surely sea-fights are more 
bloody than those on the land, espemlly^siiv e guns 
came whose shot betwixt wind and water (like those 
wounds so often inenlioncd in the Scripture under the 
fifth rib) is commonly observed mortal. Yea, full* 
harder it is for a ship, wdien arrested and ongagotl in 
battle, to clear itselffthan for soldiers by land to save 
themselves by flight. Here neither Lis own two nor^ 
his horse’s four legs can bestead any ; but like acci- 
(h‘nts they must perish with tlieir subjects, and sink 
with their ship.” The above, apart from its odd al- 
lusions and strange garuishiugs, cxlhbits no mean 
powers of narration. 

Charles Lamb, than whom few men wore ever belter 
fitted to ciijiiy his singularities as well as his excel- 
lencies, and who was, almost of necessity, a hearty 
admirer of him, says “ Above all, Ifla way ortelling a 
story, for its eager liveliness and the perpetual running 
conunentaiy of the narrator happily blended with the 
narration, is perl^ps unequalled.” The above de- 
scription of a sea-fight might serve to show this “eager 
liveliness,” but we will add one of his stories ; for the 
complete enjoyment of which, it ought to he borne in 
mind that it is taken from the * Church IILstory:' it 
forms part of his account of the insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in Queen Mary’s reign. “The queen, 
hearing of his commotion, sent an herald unto him to de- 
sist, which herald came to Sir Thomas’s house ; decjily 
moated louud about, the bridge being drawn ^ip, yet 
so that a place like a ford, protended a safe passage 
thereunto. On the inside thereof walked the proper 
case of a man well habited, and his face carrying no 
despair of wisdom therein. The herald asked him 
whether he miglit safely go over there ? to wiidni the 
other slightly answered, ‘Yea, yea.’ Bift had not the 
strength of his horse been more than ordinary, he 
either had been drowned in the water, or buried in 
the mud. The herald hardly escaping, fills all the 
house with complaints, that, being an officer sent from 
the queen under the protection of the public faith 
(having his coat, his conduct, upoti him), he sliould 
be so wilfully abused by falsei directions to the danger 
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of his life by one of Sir Tliomas's servants. The 
knight, highly olfended at the fault (as gentleman 
enough and onctny to actions of baseness), summons 
all his servants to appear before the herald, vowing 
that the offender should be sent prisoner to the queen 
with lus legs bound beneath his horse’s belly, to re 
ceive from her the reward of his wickedness. The 
herald challcngeth the ]>arty at the first sight of him. 
‘ Alas !* said Sir Thomas, * he is a mere natural ; as 
will appear, if you pleaso to examine him,* * Why 
Sirrah,’ said th? herald, ‘ did you direct me to come ovei 
where it was almost impossible to pass without drown- 
ing?’ To whom the other answered, ‘The ducks 
came over not long before you, whose legs were 
shorter thin your horse’s.’ Hercat the herald smiled 
out his anger, adding withal, ‘Sir Thomas, hereafter 
let yoflr fool wear the badge of his profession on him, 
that he may deceive no more in this kind.*” Equally 
good in tlieir way are his digressions. Take one from 
the midst of his description of the siege of Jerusalem 
in his ‘Holy War.* “ As for the want of ladders that 
was quickly supplied : for the Geiioans arriving with 
a fleet in Palestine brought most curious engineers, 
who framed a wooden tower, and all otiier artificial in- 
struments. For we roust not think that the world was 
at a loss for war tools before the brood of guns was 
hatefied : it had the battering-ram, first found out by 
Epeus at the taking of Troy ; the balista, to discharge 
great stones invented by the Phoenicians ; theeatapulta, 
being a sling of mighty strength, wliereof the Syrians 
were authors : and perelianec King IJzziali first made 
it ; for we find him very dextrous and happy iif de- 
vising such things. And although these bear-whelps 
were but rmle and uiishaped at the first, yet art did 
lick them afterwards, and they got more^ teeth and 
sharper nails by degrees ; so that every age set them 
forlirin a new edition, corrected and amended. But 
these and many more voluminous engines (for the ram 
alone had an hundred men to manage it) are now vir- 
tually cpitpmized in the cannon. And though some 
may say that the finding of guns hath been the losing 
[•of many men’s lives, yet it will appear that battles now 
arc fought witli more expedition, and victory standeth 
not BO Jong a neuter, before she express herself on one 
side or other. But these guns have shot ray dis- 
course from the siege of Jerusalem : to return thither 
again,” 7'hen again the way in which he brings in 
anecdotes, which his large memory has ever ready, on 
all occasions to illustrate or enliven his text is very 
amusing. In winding up liis history of the Crusades, 
he says that the King of Spain is the nominal King of 
Jerusalem, though “ at this day the Turk liatli eleven 
points of tlic law in Jerusaleni ; ' whether the Spaniard 
shall ever recover it lie “will Lave to others; and 
meantime conclude more serious matters with this 
pleasant passage When the late wars in the day^ 
of (jueen Elizabeth were liot between England and 
S]min, tliere wx’re commissioners on both sides ap- 
ptiinted to treat of peace : they met in a town of the 
French kings: ^Jiil first it was debated what tongue 
the negotiation should be handled in. A Spaniard, 
thinking to give Ihn English commissioners a shrewd 
gird, proposed the French longue as most fit, it being 
a lar^uage which tlie Spaniards were w'ell skilled in ; 
and for these genlltMiicn of England, I suppose (said 
iie)» that they cannot be ignorant of the language of 
their fellow-subjects ; their queen is queen of France 
as well as Engiand. Nay in faith, masters (replied 
Doctor Dale, tne Master of Recjhcsls), the Frencli 
tongue is too vulgar for a business of this secrecy and 
irnporrance, e.^peeially in a French towm^ we will 
rather treat in Hebrew, the language of Jerusalem, 
whereof your master is king ; I suppose you arc lierciii 
as well skilled as we in French.*’ Fuller's indulgence 
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in quaintnesses and odd sayings is so notorious that we 
suppose we must give one or two of them which we 
may take nearly at random, for they are scattered over 
every page, and then wo will wind up this notice, 
which has stretclied out Very far beyond the liiuits we 
intended. pifficult trifles, bard to do, useless when 
done ; who will pity the aching of his teeth, who hath 
wilfully hurt them, with cracking that shell wherein 
he knew there was no kernel ?” Plausible lies the 
most dangerous. Uncons^cionable liars, though they 
most huJtt themselves, do the least ham others, whose 
loud ones are both the poison and the antidote, seeing 
no man will believe them. Small grit and gravel, may 
choke a man ; but that stone can never stop his throat 
which cannot enter into his mouth.*’ « 

But all these chips can give but a poor notion of the 
infinite riches of the original. It is as the old stsiry of 
the pedant and the brick. Yet something perhaps 
will be gained ; and it will be seen that much that at 
first sight has a look of mere quaintness has a deeper 
significance within it. How complete an answer does 
the last sentence quoted apply to those who while they 
look with all (‘.oinplacency at what appears like truth, 
perverted aiid unwholesome as it may be, cannot 
endure, nay declaim loudly against what is above or 
beyond the letter of it,* though the highest truth may 
be its essence. We have taken none of our extracts 
from Fuller’s ‘Worthies,’ yec there perhaps the keen- 
ness of his discrimination and robustness of intellect 
are most apparent. 'J'hc sagacity with which he 
pierces through and decides on the various characters 
IS admirable, and considering the large niiniber that 
passes before him, it is surprising in how few instances 
he is far wrong in his verdict. Here as in his * Church 
History’ his freedom from prejudice, his sympathy 
with goodness wherever he discerns it, the honesty 
with which he endeavours to see what is good in all, 
and the heartiness with wliicli be testifies to its pre- 
sence when he does find it, are deserving all honour, and 
stand ill strong contrast with the ordinary prai;tice of 
his contemporaries. This is especially noticeable in 
his accounts of the old luoiiastcrios and their inha-, 
bitants. of the Konian Catholic divines, and of the 
Puritans, although from all of them parted by strong 
feelings of repulsion. To sum up all in a word : he 
was a true-hearted honest man, sincere, charitable, 
generous ; in his social duties blameless : as an author, 
thoroughly original, possessed of a lively imagination, 
sound sense, much wisdom, and an everflowing, indeed 
overflowing, cheerfulness. He w^anled alone, perhaps, 
a severer mental discijdine to have become a really 
great man, as he is now but a groat one comparatively. 
His works have in some measure lost their usoi They 
are fur the student of our literature rather than for the 
genera] reader. But the contemplation of his character 
as we read it in his Life and works is not without 
gbocl for all of us. We may learn there that to keep 
our hearts open to all kindly feelings, to avoid forming 
harsh notions of men who may differ from us ever so 
widely, to cherish wide syinimtliies, and to seek after 
comprehensiveness tX thought and clearness of vision 
— that this is the best way to attain truth and happi- 
ness ; and that in pursuing our own proper course, 
whatever that may be, with cheerful earnest sincerity, 
consists at once our strength and our safety. < 


Terrwe Cultivation in Ladakh , — Tbe flwt step in tbc pivcess 
of tillage 18 to clear ihe^ ground of its incumbrances, and, as far 
as possible, equaliee fb^ surface. The larger blocks of stone are 
left undisturbed, but tbe smaller fragments arc Cidlected and 
arranged in longitudinal piles ur wed Is, traversing tbe face of tbe 
declivity, which every field more or less presents, forming a series 
of parallels, space between which is made as level as possible 
by eonveyiiig tnat^lriialt ffom the upper to the lower edge of the 
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slope. In this maiiuer a successioik of terracee is constructed, 
ea^ supported by a stone breastwork, « and down which stone 
channels communicating with some spring or natural reservoir 
on the higher ground conduct a plpntifiii supply of water. This 
is tlie disposition of the grounds in tlie vicinity of the villages 
and towns which an situated in tbe diflhreut valleys forming the 
inhabited and cultivable portion of Ladakh ; but even in solitary 
sjMts, remote from human habitations, stone dikes may Iw 
observed crossing tbe sloping sidee of mountains near their base : 
these are constructed by tbe peasants to assist the deposit of soil 
and gravel by the melting snows, and thky are thus left for many 
years, perhaps for some geiieraiioiis, for me opemtion of natural 
agency to pre^nre for the labour of man, and tbe more ready 
conversion of an abrupt and steril declivity into an accessible 
flight of terraces of cultivatiou. Upon tlie field thus gained 
firom the mountain, soil has to be, in toe fint instance, supplied, 
anti afterwards cnridied by matmro. As there is great icareity 
of wood, the dung of cattle is mostly consumed as fuel, and the 
means of ameliorating tbe ground must, therefore, be sought in 
tite habitations of man. The houses a;;e well ja'ovided with 
apartments for this pnriiose : the floors of tliese are strewed with 
a coating of gravel tliree nr four inches 'in thickness, rfnE^vhich is 
removed from time to time, and with the ashes of tlie burnt fuel 
forins the paljfilum that sustains tbe nutritive properties of the 
soil. In some villages public receptacles are constructed for the 
jiermle, and the accumulation of soil for general use.— AToof’cro/l 
am Trebecks Bokhara, 


l1i€ Selva^ or Fondest Dhert qf the Aximzonae, — The largest 
river of the globe, the Amaionas, in South America, drains tbe 
most extensive forest-plain we are acquainted with. It extends 
from the moqfh of the river westward lo the base of the immense 
rocky masses of tbe Andes, ami in this direction measures at 
least 1500 miles. Its extent towards the south, and also partly 
to wolds the north, has not been exactly ascertained. Bat a sup- 
position, resting on nrulmble facts, assigns to it, near the mouth 
of the river, a p^idfli of miles, which increases in proceeding 
westward, so that at the jilace where the AmoKoniis is joitied by 
the Madeira the plain is at least 800 miles wide, and still wider 
where it reaches the Andes. Its surface probably comprelietid^ 
an area of 1,200,000 square miles, equal to ueaily half the 
extent of the Sahara, and to six times tbt^t of France. • • 

The whole of this low region is covered with an exceedingly 
Schick wood. It is composed of large trees of various sizes and 
heights, and what is very remarkable, they differ grt;atly in 
species; no two trees standing together are of the same kind. On 
a space of twenty square yards })ei'ha|)s thirty or forty trees arc 
found, but all of diflereul species. I1i« spaces lietwecn them 
are tilled up with grass-tn'es and bushes of different kinds iuul 
sizes, standing close together, and the whole is united into one 
mass by numerous climbing plants and creeprr^’, which as it 
were constitute the web of the tissue. Thus a woody fabric is 
raised, as hnjienetrabte lo man as a wall of stone, and more 
diflicult to be removed; near tbe ground only is found here and 
there a small and low opening, by which the jaguars and other 
w(1d beasts find access to the lieds of tbe rivers. These woods 
can only be entered where they are trav^d by water-courses 
deep enough to be navigated by canoes, but such attempts are 
usually very laborious : tbe branches of the trees overhang tlie 
channels from each bank, and as they are also entwined by 
climbing plants, the prugi-ess of the canoe can only be effected by 
cutting tlie branches. The larger rivers aflbrd a more o|)en and 
free access, but at many places similar obstacles occur in tliem. 
As these impenetrable wo^s, along the batiks of both the larger 
and smaller rivers, eurround the higher grounds which are nut 
inundated, it is almost impossible to get access to them ; nor does 
it appear that either natives or Europeans have ever settled on 
these tracts. In the few elevatioiis wliicli approach nearer to the 
rivers, and which have been reached, it has almost always been 
found that they ore also covered with wood, but of a character lets 
wild and dismal. The variety and confusion of species are not to 
great, and the trees are commonly lest incumbered with under- 
wood and climbing plants. At a great distance finm the banks 
of the Amazonas there are savaiinabs, or woodl€ss, grassy plaint, 
which would afford good pasture-grouiidt, but have not yet been 
applied to that pur^xise, being tituated too far from the settle- 
ments. It is stated, that in those places where the great jilain 
borders on the more elevated lOj^ons, these savannahs arc more 
numerous and of greater extent. — Curiosities of Physical Geth 
graph}! : Knights Weekly Vplutne* 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. 

No. VI.— SpaiNo Holidays. 

Thk M Enelish poets never eontentplatcd the advetit 
of Spi inK without associatinc the happiness of human 
bcinRSwilh the “spirit of life in everyihinR ” which 
especWly belongs to the season. The Church w«M>ly 
encouraged the same holiday pleasures, whether of 
Easter or Whitsuntide, of the Wake or the Perambu* 
lation. This is a large svihjcef, and one which involves 


roanv serious considerations for those who see in na- 
tional customs a reflection of institulioas and habits of 
thought. We are no longer a holiday-making people, 
in the old sense of the word. Are we wiser or happier 
for the change ? a 

But we. shall at present confine ourselves to one or 
two extracts which exhibit the poetical aspect of 
Spring Holidays. 

And first we will turn to a foreign poet, and present 
the Easter of Germany in the words of Gdlhe, as 
tiausiated by Dr. Anster:— 
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Ri?er oiad rivukt me freed frcun ice 
111 Spriug*$ affectiouate inipiring taile — 

Green are the fields wit^ proikLiie»--far away 
To the rough hills old Winter hath withdrawn 
Strengchless — but still at ititenrals will send 
Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond wliite, 
blocking a little while the coming bloom — 

Still soils with iliowen of sliarp and bitter sleet, 
lu anger impotent, the earth’s grm robe ; 

But the sun suffeis not liiig’ring snow — * 

Keerywhere life — every wl^e vegetations^ 

All nature animate with glowing hues— 

Or^ if oue s[iOt be touched not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are spmkliiig human dresses, 

Turn round, and from this height look back upon 
The town : from its black dungeon gate forth pour^ 

In thousand parties, the guy multitude. 

All hapjiy, all indulging in the siinsliine f 
All celebrating tlie Lord's resurrection. 

And in themselves exhibiting as *twere 
A resurrection too — so changed arc they, 

8o raised above tliemselves. From chamliers datiip 
or tioor mean houses — from consuming toil 
Laborious — from the work-yard and the shop ; 

From the imprisonment of walls and roofs. 

And the oppression of confining streets ; 

And from the solemn twilight of dim churches — ^ 

All are abroad — all happy ki the sun. 

Look, only look, with gaiety how active, 

Thro' fields and gardens they dis{)erse themse]ve.s : 

How the wide water, fur as we can see. 

Is joyous with iniiumerahle Ijoats ! 

See, there, one almost sinking with ils load 
Parts from the shore ; yonder the hill-top )jallis 
Are sparkling in (he distance with gay dreshos, 

And, hark ! the sounds of joy from the fur v illage ! 

Oh ! happiness like this is real heaven ! 

'J'he higli, the low, in pleasure all uniting— 

Here may 1 feci tliat 1 too am a man !*' 

GiiTUE. 

The Whitsuntide of England, as it was, is; given in 
some verses of the young poet Kirke White. They 
arc not of the fipst order, but in all likeliiiood the : 
result of actual observation 

** Hark, how merrily, from distant tower, 

King round the village bells : now on the gale 
They rise with gradual swell, distinct and loud ; 

Anon they die upon the pensive ear. 

Melting in faintest music. They Wsprak 
A day of jubilee, and oft they Ik ar, 

Coinmiat along the unfrequented shore, 

The sound of village dance and tabor luu<l, 

Startling the musing ear of solitude. 

Such is the jocund waice of Whitsuntide, ’ 

When happy superstition, gabbling eld, 

Holds her unhurlful gambols. All the day 
The rustic revellers jdy the mazy dance 
On the smooth shaven green, and theu at eve 
Cotnineiice the harmless rites and auguries ; 

And many a tale of anciciit doys goes round. 

They tell of wizard seer, whose ix)tcnt spells 
Could hold in di^adful thrall tlie la]^ouring moon. 

Or draw the fixed stars from their eminence 
And still the midnight tempest ; then, anon, 

Tell of uncharnelled sjiectres, seen to glide 
Along the lone wood’s unfrequented patli, 

Startling the nighted traveller ; while the sound " 

Of undistinguished murmiii's, heard to come 
From the ilwk centre of the deepening glen» 

Struck on his frozen car,” 

j Kiekb Whits. 

Horrick is especially the poet of our old holidays, 
and he shall tell us of the English Wake of the begin- 
ning of tlio seventeenth century 

* ^ CopM^ Atithea, let tu two 

430ioiitas^asothfiidaf : 


Tarts and custards, creams wid cakes, 

Are the junketls still at wakes; 

Unto which the tribes Resort, 

Where the business is the sport : 

Morris-dancers thou shalt see, 

Marian, too, in pagentrie ; 

And a mimick to devise 
Many grinning mopertJes . 

Players there will he, and lliose 
Base in action as in clothes 
Yet witlj strutting they will please 
I'he incui ious villages : 

Near* the dying of the day, 

Tliere will be a cudgell-play, 

Where a coxcomb will be broke, 

* Ere u good word can be spoke : 

But the atiger ends all here, 

Urciicht ill ale, or drown'd in beer. 

Happy rusticsJ best content ^ 

With (be ciieajiest merriment; 

And possess no other fear 

Tlian to want the wake next year.*’ 

• « « HauRicK. 

We shall have more to say on the subject of Holi 
days when we come to May Games. 


-hain-makers, 

It is intereUing to notice the great similurity in the 
manners an^ customs of different uncivilized nations. 
However mncli they may differ in the broad features 
of language and religion, yet the workings of tbe 
human heart and luiderstanding, of human hopes and 
fears, produce r^vMilts more or less common tu all. In 
similar climates, similar means of defeiitx* against the 
weather are adopted, modified chiefly by tbe natuial 
roductions which are at hand; similar wauls engen- 
cr similar Contrivances, and similar objects of fear or 
dread engender similar supersiiiioris. The crafty 
operate upon the credulous by similar a^ipcals to their 
eunidity; and generally, wherever an object is to be 
gamed or a desire to he gratified, persons are ready to 
proffer the means for satisfying every want. 

Tbe Caffers of Southern Africa, the natives of Ceylon, 
tlieMandaiis of Noilb America, and other widely sepa- 
rated tribes, have their rain-niahers, who pretend to 
command the clouds by means of certain magic charms 
of which they have the secret. These iiiijto.stors natur- 
ally have most powpr in countries which are subject to 
frequent droughts and where the people depend for 
subsistence upon corn or cattle. Such is the case witli 
the Caffers, among whom a belief prevails that rairi can 
be withheld or granted at the will* of their * Igiaka- 
lumsulu,’ or rain-doctors. They therefore seek the 
assistance of one of llieni with much ceremony : — The 
cliief and his attendant warriors proceed in state to his 
dwelling with presents of cattle; and after signifying 
their request they institute a grand feast which often 
lasts many days, during which the impostor pretends 
that he is using his magic charms. They are at length 
dismissed with a variety of inslruciions, on the due 
observance of which the expected boon is made to 
depend. These instructions are generally of tile most 
trivial nature — they are not to look back during their 
journey home ; or they are not to speak ; or they are to 
compel every one they meet to return home witli them ; 
and 80 on. Jf rain occurs, the credit is of course 
assumed by and conceded to the rain-maker ; if dis- 
appointment ensues, they blame themselves and are 
blamed by him for want of exact attention to his in- 
structions ; the idle ceremony is again repeated ; the 
poor people have again to make presents and to feast 
and to receive instructions; thus much time is con- 
sumed, during which the season of drought frequently 
passes away. 
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The Mifisionarica amon^ theac peo|>1e have attempted 
to dispel the illusion. One of tlie most Intelligent of 
the Uaffers once visited* Mr. Shaw and said he was 
determined to have the question set at rest, whether or 
no the rain-maker could produce rain. “We will have 
our rain-maker summoned to meet you in an open 
plain, said he, ** when all the Gaffers of the surround* 
mg kraals shall be present, to judge between you and 
him.” Tliis was agreed to, and at the appointed time 
and place thousands of Gaffers from the neighbouring 
country appeared in their war-dresses. Mr. Shaw 
being confionted with a celebrated raiivmalf^r, declared 
ojienly that God alone gave rain ; and offered to pre- 
sent the rain-maker with a team of oxen if he should 
succeed in causing any to descend within a certain 
specified time. This was agreed lo; tlie rain-maker 
commenced his q^rcnionics, which are said to have 
been well calculated to impose upon an ignorant and 
supersiitious people. The tftne having expired with- 
out any sigiTs of rain, the chief who^had convened the 
meeting inquired of the rain-maker wlty he had 
long imposed upon them ? The rain-maker evaded the 
question and complained that he had not been paid 
well enough for tne rain, and he appealed to all pre- 
sent lo say whether rain had not always been forth- 
coming on propej* remuneration. • Mr. Shaw here 
pointed out some half-farnishcd rattle belonging to the 
rain-maker which were to be seen on nn adjacent hill 
starving for want of pasturap;e ; thus clearly proving 
that had he possessed the skill to which he pretended 
it was not Jikelv he would have neglected his own 
interests. To this the raiti-malver adroitly replied, 
addressing the people — “ I never foulMl a difficulty in 
making rain, until he cainc among us ' •(pointing to 
jNIr. Shaw) ; “ hut now no sooner do I collect the 
(douds, arm the rain is about to fall in copious showers 
on the dry and pan lied soil, than there immediately 
h^'gins a sound of ting, ting ” (alluding to the 
chapel hell), “which puts the clouds to flight, and^ 
prevents the rain from descending on your Iand.”t Mr. 
Shaw could not decide .os to tin' oflcct of this ingenious 
plea upon the majority of the Gaffers, but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the intelligent native 
who consulted him on the subject never made any more 
presents for rani. 

The nativjjj^ of Ceylon are also accustomed in dry 
seasons to seek the aid of the rain maker. Major 
Forbes gives an account of one o4' these |ll*etender8 
who having long plied a lucrative trade wished to retire 
from business; but the attempt nearly cost him his 
life?. He had succeeded in thoroughly convincing tbe 
people of his abilitf to command rain ; hut they argued 
that a person endowed with so useful a faculty ought 
not to nave the e.xercisc of this talent left to nis own i 
caprice ; but when required by a whole village he 
should be obliged to furnish rain in sufficient quan- 
tities: that if he did so he was to be liberally rewarded ; 
but if he refused be was to be tormented wdth thorns 
or beaten into compliance. He had suffered many 
severe punishments, and it was in vain that he pro- 
tested his want of authority over the clouds. A long 
continued drought was destroying the crops, and the 
people at length lost ail patience. They dragged the 
poor rain-maker from village to village inflicting 
stripes at each halt. Even the chief of the district had 
deteriuined on having rain by force, if faii>meaTis should 
fail, and accordingly ordered the cloud-conipeller to be 

^ It is not a littU curious that this idoa should have entered 
the mind of the Cafler, correspond iug as it does with the super- 
stltioDs of nations more civilizt*(^ than his own. Tliat the sound 
of clmrch bells had some supernatural power to drive away 
thuuder-clouds and tempests was long believed in Kuroi>e ; and 
therefore, on occasion of violent stqmis, regular iieals were ring 
for that especial pirpose. 


conveyed to the village where rain was most required ; 
while 'on his road thither he was so fortunate as to 
meet Major Forbea, whose protection he immediately 
claiipod. “ The old man stated that he was in terror 
of his life, for at present there was every appearance 
of continuance of the same dry weather that had 
already done so much mischief; and then gravely pro- 
ceeded to prove to me by many oaths that it was no 
fault of his that no rain \fia8 forthcoming. I had some 
difficulty in pfotecting tlvs old impostor, particularly 
as a few slight showers fell near his village, which wras 
situated on one of the highest inhabited parts of tbe 
district ; and I have no doubt the people thought, not 
that they*had been the infatuated dupes of a rogue, 
but that I was imposed upon by a churlish wizard.^ 

Ata;ording to Gatlin, the Mandans of North America 
not only have their rain-makers but their rain-stoppers 
also. These people raise a great deal of corn, the cul- 
tivation of which is entrusted to their women, who in 
times of drought implore their lords to intercede for 
I rain. On the arrival of Gatlin among them the little 
patches of corn were turning pale and yellow for want 
of rain. “The chiefs and doctors sympathised witb*^ 
the plaints of the women, and recommended patience. 
Great deliberation, they said, ivas necessary in these 
cas(% ; and though they resolved on making the at- 
tempt to produce rain far the benefit of the corn, yet 
they very wisely resolved that to begin too soon might 
ensure incir entire defeat in the endeavour, and that 
the longer they put it off the more certain they would 
feel of ultimate success.” At length the “ medicine- 
men,” as their sages are called, assembled in the coun- 
dl-liousc with the necessary implements and aouantity 
of wild sage and other aromatic herbs, andT a nre pre- 
pared to burn them, that their savoury odours nnght 
ascend to the Great Spirit. 

Now as the “ medieme-men ” are selected from those 
who appear to be the chosen instruments of the Great 
Spirit, teiiy)r fifteen young men oti this occasion, offered 
to engage in the ceremonies about to be performed. 
>They only were allowed to witness the spells of the doc- 
lors ill the inedicine-lodgo ; and they were nominated 
by Jut, each one in his turn, to spend a day upon the 
tup of the lodge lo lest the jiower of his medicine ; that 
is, lo see whether the clouds would obey his voice, 
wliile the doctors were burning incense and singing 
and praying for his success. 

At sunrise, Wah-kee (the shield) was the first who 
ascemded the wigwam ; he stood all day and counted 
over and over again his mystery beads; the whole 
village assembled' round him and prayed for his suc- 
cess; but not a cloud mitigated the heat of the day, 
and at sunset he descended from the lodge and went 
home: “his medicine >vas not good— it kept off‘ the 
rain — he can never be a medicine-man !” , 

'I'he next morning at sunrise Om-pah (the elk) 
ascended the lodge. His body was plastered over with 
yellow clay ; he was armed with a sliield and a lance ; 
on his head waa the skin of a raven, " the bird that 
soars amidst the clouds and alTove the lightning's 
glance he flourished his shield and brandished hia 
lance, but no rain eamc. 

The attempt on the third day was also without 
resulls ; but on the fourth Wak-a-dah-ha-hee, or the 
White Buffalo's Hair, ascended the lodge. Now it 
happened that on this day the steam-boat yellow Slone 
was on her first trip up the Missouri rivef, and in 
honour of the event approached ^he Mandan village, 
firing salutes from a twelve-pounder on her deck. 
The poor follow on the roof of the lodge mi^aking tbe 
report of the cannon for the thunder, althmigh there 
was not a cloud to be seen, directed all his attention te 
the point from which the sound appeared to emanate, 
when from his elevated position he saw with horror a 
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roaring puffing monster approaching. He stood mo* 
tionleas for a long time ano then in trembling accents 
addressed the people. ^ My friends, we shall get no 
rain ; you see there are no clouds ; but the power of 
my medicin# is mat; it has brought a thunder-ship! 
look ajsd see it f the thunder you near is out of her 
mouth, and the lightning which you see is cm the 
waters.’* 

The terror of the friendly IVfandanB being somewhat 
appeased on finding friends bn board the steamer, and 
white fiufialo’s Hsur being somewhat flattered at the 
admitted power of bis medicine, the cloud-compelling 
operations were for a time suspended, but the candi- 
date having observed a black cloud jutting up in the 
horizon, he instantly senzed his shield and with g bow 
in his hand again mounted the lodge. With his face 
and shield presented to the cloud and his bow drawn, 
he stood and harangued the village ; he boasted of his 
superhuman powers whereby he could command the 
cloud to come nearer and draw down its contents imon 
the heads and the corn-fields of the Mandans. llius 
be stood waving his shield, stamping his foot, and 
frowning as he drew his bow and commanded the 
cloud to rain. When the doud was over the village 
he drew the arrow to its head, shot at the cloud ,and 
then exclaimed, “ My friends ! it is done. Wak-a-dah- 
ha-hee’s arrow has entered that black cloud, and the 
Mandans will be wet with the water of the skies t’* 
His predictions were true ; the rain shortly began to 
fall in torrents, and he descended from his high place 
to receive the style and title of fnedieme-^man, 

Mr. Gatlin (whose account of the above we consider- 
ably abridge) remarks, that when the Mandans under- 
take to make it rain, they never fail to succeed, for 
their ceremonies are continued until the rain begins 
to fall. some such infallible process have the medi^ 
cine-men, tfie soothsayers, the conjurors, and*the magi- 
cians of difibrent ages and countries maintained their 
credit with the simple. ^ 


The Kanffaroo.-^Tlua^ the largest dcscrlptiou of auima] of 
any kind as yet discoTered in Anetralia, abounds iu many of 
the unsettled or thinly-populated portions of the co^ntry, and 
afibrds an object of both chase and iY)od to the settler. In the 
Portland Bay district, 1 have seen flocks of these autroals as 
numerous as thirty, or even mojee ; and I have shot a boomer, 
in the vicinity of Mount Rouse, that weighed upwards of two 
hundredweight. The head and neck are gracefully formeii, and 
small ; the fore-feet short — not more than one. third the length of 
the hind ones ; the body gradually increases in size towards the 
hiiid quarters ; the bind legs arc of great length, uarticularly the 
eztreme joints, olf which, and the tail, the animal springs. The 
termination of the leg is a sharp-pointed hoof, with which they 
will easily fear the largest dog completely open, if they ore 
rpshed on too unwarily. Across the hips is strong, thick, and 
firm ; Imt in their enormous tails their greatest .strength lies : off 
this, in nearly an erect postutv, resting also on (heir hind legs, 
they will spring to an iiicretlible distance — as much as twenty 
yards and more at a single bound. Up a hjll, owing to their 
short fore-legs, their spsted is great, ivhilst down it they are at a 
disadvantage — if going at speed, actually rolling cympletely 
over at times. This is the point at which they are most easily 
run into. The tail of the kangaroo is frequently found as large 
os twenty-five pounds, and makes one of the best, soups that 
possibly can be imagined. The hind (]juarters, which ore kli the 
settler generally troubles bimsclf to bring home (as the fore are 
uncomuKmly lean), make a capital substitute for venison ; and 
1 have eaten of a kangaroo stew— as good a dish os I ever would 
wnb to partake of. TVe skin is largely used for ufiper leather 
fbr boots; and fur softness, pliability, and beauty, is much 
s^Sfiof to the best calf-skin. As an object of the chase, it 
aflords mofSb amusement lioth to the marksman and huntsman, 
but pavticularty ti»e latter. Hunting in Australia is far different 
to a jcum in England. There the uiidulatiiij; opdb 

foiest liere and there with t{ie prostrate giants of 

>s hoiotn, presents a far differeuf and more eKhilarating scene. 


[May 10, 

Your oonple of powUlul frarigaroo dogs (twice the siM and 
strength of greyhounds) ate by your side; you ascend, quietly, 
a gentle aodivity; and before you/ at some two hundred yards, 
a eouple of boomers aie quietly grazing. For a moment Uiey 
gaze at yon, and tjiie next instant are bounding through the 
Forest at a racing pace. Your dogs catch a glimpse of them, 
and ore off in pursuit, whilst you, exhilarated with the opening 
sport, send your echoing cry through the glades and join iu the 
chase, clearing dead trees, rocks, and all that obstructs your 
course. Afrer a rapid ran of some four or five miles, the kan- 
garoo stands at bay, with his tack to a tree ; the dogs are either 
watching an opportunity to hiih in, or are afraid to try the 
experiment; lyou Side up, and either distract the kangaroo[s 
attention, so as to give the dogs an opportunity to effect thefr 
objict, or at once settle the sport by the aid of your rifle.— 
JCeminiseesces of Australia, 


Cru qf the Jackal . — Troops of jackals, after dark, serenaded 
us witn their moumftil yelpings, of all cries tlie mostlmd and 
melancholy. Imagine some dozen children of tender age, 
mourning and sobbing to allay their pain, theh bursting forth in 
chorus with bitter and heartrending lamentation; such is the cry 
of the jackal. — JEothett, 


Whales mistakeij^for Hocks. — Captain King, of his Miueity's 
ship “Adventure,” says: — “On tlie Ist of Janiisxy, 1828, in 
latitude 43® fV, and longitude flP O', I was informed that we 
were close to a rock. U])on going on deck I saw the object ; 
but in a very short time 1 perceived it was a dead whale, upon 
whose half-putrid body large flocks of birds were feeding. Many 
on board were, however, sceptical, nntil, on passing to leeward, 
the strong odour testified the fact, its a|mearanre certainly was 
very like the sum;.»it of a dark brown rock, covered with weeds 
and barnacles, and the myriads of birds wliicb surrounded it 
added to the deception. It could, however, lie distinguislied by 
i^s buoyancy ; for the water did not break over it, as of course it 
would have done bad it been a fixed body. Such is probably 
the origin of lialf the ‘vigiiu" (lifit are fiwinfd on tlic charts. 
Whales, when struck by the fishers, frequently escape, and 
perish ; the carcass then floats on fiie surtace of the sea, until 
decomposed, or eaten by birds and flshe^ A small vessel 
striking against such a mass would probably be severely iniured ; 
and at night the body, from its buoyancy, and the sea not break- 
ing against it, wobld not be readily seen.” Cantain Fitz-Roy, 
of the “ Beagle,” writes ; — “ 14lh January, 3H30. We were at 
this time running free, under treble-reefed topsails, with top- 
gallant yards and musts on deck ; the wind being |trwig from west- 
north-west, but the weather tolerably clear, SudaenJy the boat- 
swain bailed, * Hard a->pon — a rock under the bows!’ Round the 
little vessel turned, almost as tost os the order was given ; but 
(he thrill that shot through us was hapnily not the precursor of 
our destruction; for tlie supposed rock proved to be a huge 
wRale which hatl risen close to the bows, asid was mistaken for 
the lop of a rock by the boatswain, who was looking out on the 
forecastle, while 1 was at the mast-head, and the * hands * were 
upon deck.”*— Voyo/^es the Adventure and Beadle. 


Singular Aqueduct . — On entering the town of Perge (Asia 
Minor) I noticed a wall which at first I thongiit was Cyclopean, 
but afterwards found it to be of rock or stone without joints. On 
following it there appeared in places some jointed stone wall, 
and to my surprise 1 discovered that this had lieeri an aqueduct, 
and that the deposit from the water bad formed a solid mass, or 
cast, from which the stone walls which had formerly enclosed it 
bad fallen away ; in some placed these walls remained, but were 
entirely encrusted in the deposit, which, having filled up the 
original water-epurse, extended over itssid^ covering (he whole 
structure, and giving the appearance of a solid stone wall. I n many 
water-courses in the town I found the arch of masonry inclosing 
a solid mass of the stone formed by this dejMit ; and the earthen 
pi;)es which were placed upright against the buildings, some of 
six inches in diameter, were in many instances completely filled 
up, or had an opening or bore left not larger than a quill ; these 
were probably rendered useless during the existence of (be town.-* 
Felhwes^ 
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C H A U CER’S 
CANJERBURY TALES. 


The Wife gr B-vth’s Tale. 


In the olden days of King Arthur, this land was full 
of fairies, and 

The Eir^ueeu, with her jolly company, 

Dano^ full oh in many a greenc mead. 

This was the old opinion os 1 read ; 

1 speak of many hundred years ago ; 

But now'*' can no man see none elves mo ; 

For now the greate charity and pniyeres 
Of limitonrs, and other holy freres. 

That searcUen every land^ and every stream. 

As tl)ick as motSs in the sunne^beam. 

Blessing hallei, chambers, kitciienes, and howers, 

Cities and boronghs, castles high and towers, 

Thorpest and barties, sheepenes,t and dairies, 

This m^eth that tb^ be no faeries^ 

For there as wont to walken was an elf, 

There walketh now the Iftnitoair himself, 

** It will be remembered that it is the Wife of Bath who is 
speaking, and in the fourteenth centhry. 

f Villages, or other small places Stables* 

No. 842. 


In undermeales,* and in morrowmngs,t • 

And saith ids matins and his holy things, 

As he goeth in his limitationn.t 
Women may now go safely up and down, 

In every both and under every free, 

There is nmi^ t>ther incubus hut fie, 

Asil he ne will do them no dishon6iir. 

I And it so befel, that this King Arthur had in his 
I court a knight, a bachelor, who having grcnsly ilL 
I treatf^ a maiden, was brought before the king, and 
I condemned in due course of law to death. The queen 
and other ladies, bmvever, prayed very earnestly to the 
king for his pardon, who consented to place him in the 
queen’s hands that she might save nitn or execute him 
as she pleased. The queen then said to the knight, 
“Thou standcst yet in such a position, as to have no 
surety of thy life ; but 

Supposed by Tyrwlutt to refer to the period Immediately 
following dinmr. f Moniinps. 

I The part iu which the fkriar dr limitour is licensed to beg. 

VoL. XIV .— 2 B 
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f .l^ant tlie* life, %f thon me 

Wl»t tbiiig ii it that uraaiett moit^iran : 

, , Beware, aud keep thjjr. mcke bone feoin iron. 

And tf thou catut tiot felt it mo anou, , 

Vet will I ffive thee leavd fer to gone 
A twelvemonth and a day, ^ 

in order to seek and learn a auffinient answer. And I 
must have security before you dejiart, that you will 
again appear at this placer*. 

Woe wae the knight, and sorrowfully he liketh ; * 

But what t— he may not do all as him liketh ; 

So be engaged to come again to the court at the yeair's 
cnd» with sue!) answer as God would permit, .and there- 
with took his leave. 

And now wherever he has any hope to find favour, 
lie seeks to learn what thing women love most, but no 
two agree in the answers they give him. 

' Some s.aiden, women loven best ricliess, 

8ome saideii huriuur, some saideii juliiiess, 

Some, rich array. 

Some said that we are the best pleased in heart when 
Battered and praised, and 1 will not deny that they go 
near to the truth. 


A man shall win us best with flattery ; 

And with attendance, and with business, ^ 

Be wc y limed, botbe more and less.f 

Some men said that we love best to be free, and art as 
W'G please, and that no one reprove our faults. And 
some said that we have great delight to be considered 
stodf'ast, and secret, aud as betraying nothing that men 
tell to us. But that is a worthless tale. Certainly we 
women CV 1 conceal pothing. Witness Midas, will 
ye hear the tale ? Ovid 

■ ■' Said, Midas had under his lotij^c hairs. 

Growing upon his head two usscs* ears ; 

Hie wbiche vice he hid, as he best might, 

Full snbtlely from every matmes sight. 

That, save his wife, there wist of it no mo,* 

He lov*d her most, and trusted tier also ; 

He pmyM her, that to iiv> cr^Hture ' 

She ifould not tellen of his disligure. 

She swore him. — nay, for all the world to win, 

She rroulde do that villaiiy one sin, 

To make her husband have so fuiil n name : 

^e ifould not tell it for her owen shtune. 

But iiatheless her thoughte that she died 
That the so louge should a cunnsid hide ; 

Her thought it swelled so sure about her hr art, 

That needelyj some word her must uNlnrt ; 

And since slie durst not tell it to no man, 

Down to a inarais§ faite by she ran ; ^ 

Till she came there, her hearte was a-fire ; 

And 08 a bittern biunbleth in the mire. 

She laid her mouth unto flic water down. 


“ Bewray me not, thou water, with thy soun," 

Quod she; ** To thee J (ell it, and no mo, 

My husband hath long asses* eares two. 

Now H my heart all whole, now is i^ out, 

I might no longer kee}) it, out of doubt.'* 

Full sorrowful was the knight in spirit, wlien he saw 
that ho could not disisover what be wanted, but he goes 
toward home, for the appointed day is come. In 
Ills way. lie happened to ride by the side of a forcst, 
where he saw a party of ladies dancing. Eagerly he 
weiit toward them, in hope of learning some wisdom 
a^pplicable to his situation ; but before he reached the 
•pot, the dancers fead vanished, he knew not whither. 



She rose, i|nd saMt Sir Knight, there lioth no way 
here ; tell me. on your faith, what ye seek, 

PerSventure it may the Iwher be, 

These olde folk con mucbel thing/' qpioth she. 

«*My dear moUier,*' said the knight, am but 
dead, if I cannot say what thing it is that women 
desire most. Could you instruct me, 1 would reward 
you welL'* • 

PH gilt me thy troth, hero in my hand," quod sh^, 

Tlie nexte thing that I reqtiire of fhre 
Tlioq simlt it <?o, if it be in thy might, 

And 1 will tell it you, ere it bo night. ' 

•‘Have here my troth,” quoth the knight. Then 
she, ** I dare vaunt that thy life is safe. 

U])mi my life the queen will say as 1 : 

J^t see, which is tlie iwoudest of them all, 

1'hat wearetii on a kerchief, or a caul, 

Tlial dare say ii.iy of that I shall you tr»-:h.” 

She then whispered in his ear, and bade hint Le gl.id, 
and have no fear. 

When they reached the court, the knight said he had 
kept the day as ho had promised, and that ho was pre- 
pared with his answer^ There assembled many a noble 
wife, many a ' n.aid, and — for that they are wise- 
many a widow. The queen herself sat as judge. The 
knight was ordered to appear, and silence liaving boon 
commanded, tvas told to declare 

What thing that worldly women lovcii brsf. 

In a loud aixl manly voire, so that all the court 
heard his worfls, the knight then gave his answ'cr 

** My liege lady, generally,” quoth he, 

» ** Women desireii to have soviy^ignly, 

As well over their husband tis fiieir love, 

And for to be in mastery him above. 

Tliis is your most desire, thongli ye me kill ; 

' Do as you list, I am here at your will.” 

lu all the court ne was there wife ne maid, 

Ne widow, tliat contiaried that he said, 

But saidj^jie was worthy to have his life. 

And with that woid up start this olde wife 
Which that the knight saw sitting on the green. 

“ Mercy,’’ quoth she, “ iny sovereign Imiy queen, 

Ere that your court depart, os doth m^ight. 

I ^ughte this answer unto this knighi, 

For which he*plightcd me his trothe there, 

The firate thing 1 would of him require, 

^ Ho would it do, if it lay in his might. 

( Before this court then pray I thee. Sir Knight,*' 

Quod she, *HUat thou me take uiTto thy wife, 

For well thou woFst that I have kept thy life : 

If 1 say false, say nny upon triy fay.’’ 

This knight answer'd, Alas, and wcll-a-way, 

1 wot right well that such was my behest. 

Fur Godilos love, choose a new request : 

I'ake all my good, and let my body go.'* 

‘*Nay then.*’ quod she, shrew us bothe twos 
For thougl) that 1 be olde, foul, and poor, 

I iioulde for all the metal iie the ore. 

That under earth is grave, or li th alKivc, 

But if thy .wife I were, and eke thy love.’* 

•* My love,” quoth he, nay, rather my^iurse I 

Alas ! that any of my nation 
Should ever so foully disjiaiaged be.** 

But all in vain are hia lamentations : 

The end U tliis, that he 
Constrained was ; be tieew must her wed, 

And take tl/u olde wife* 
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MECHANICS' INSTITUTES. 

After an experience of about a quarter of a century, 
the beneiita, the pleasurrs, and the moral advaneement 
derived from these inatiiutiona, can be no longer a 
matter of doubt. In every town of England^ Scomnd, 
and Wales, and in very many places that rank scarcely 
higher than villages, they are now established and in 
active operation, confeying to the intelligent mechanic 
and artisan knowledge of the ipost varied kinds, from 
the most abstruse sciences to the most pNOpukr philo- 
sophy, withdrawing tliein from the debasing influence 
of the pot-house, rescuing them from the corroding 
waste of mental indolence, and banisinng ennui aod 
t(‘dium from their solitary and social hours. That this 
^ success has been attained has in a great measure been 
owing to the fund|meiilal principle laid down by the 
great founder of these institutions, Dr. Birkbeck, and 
his associates, that they should be entirely self-sup- 
ported. U[tfl!l»this principle the London Mechanics' 
Institute was fostuled, in 1823, the l^rst fti England, 
and the paient of a numerous progeny. For two-and- 
twenty years it has pursutMl its useful course, unassisted, 
except by the advance, by the benevolent founder, of 
the large sum of 3700/. for building expenses, but for 
w hich the Inslitutimi has paid inferes^ «ndof the prin- 
cipal tlioy have paid off the sum of 13^)/. ^uring this 
lime the number of subscribers has varied from a 
tlinusand to fifteen hundred, until ivitlitii the last two 
or three years, in whieli the number has rapidly de- 
clineii to about six hundred : ow ing chiefly, as the 
committee of the Institute arc disposed to think, to th(» 
great depression in trade. But they acfcl^hat, “ hi addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned primaiy cause? the system 
of relrcncluneut, which it was necessary to pursue in 
order to keep the e.xpenses within a limilcd income, 
lias acted as an impediment to the restoration of the 
Institute to its forme*' slate of pro^nerity, 

“ ‘But, perhaps (says the Report presented to the 
members by a special committee, appointed in the 
course of last year to consider the slate of the Institu- 
tion), no part of the Institution has suffered more from 
the want of funds th.in the library. Scarcely any sums 
have been set apart during the past six years for the 
jmixhase of the many new works issued from the press 
in every depa*i^nient of science and literature; while 
the most popular works in the library have become 
deteriorated through use and otlffer circuihstances 
attendant upon a continued circulation among so 
many persons, and subject to such frequent change of 
readers.* • # . • 

“ ‘ Another cause (continues the Report) assigned for 
the decreased number of subscribers, is the w'ant of 
accommodation in the reading-room, and your com- 
mittee are of optiiion that the Institution is, in this 
respect, much inferior to several others of a similar 
cdiaracter which have of late years been established in 
the Metropolis.’ 

“ The inconvenient size of the reacling<rooin has al- 
ways been a just source of complaint on the part of the 
members, who are desirous of penising the works con- 
tained ill the library on the premises, as the present 
room will not conveniently contain more than thirty 
or forty individual9»-a tithe only of those who may be 
expected to attend when the Institution is in a flourish- 
ing state : but the heavy expenses whidh had been 
sustained in building the liecture-theatre, &c., would 
not have justified the managers, even in prosperous 
times, in incurring further responsibilities by con- 
structing a more capacious reaiiing-room.*’ 

To remedy these evils a meeting was held at the In- 
stitute on the 7th of May, to consult as to the means 
to be pursued. Lord Brougliatn, the friend and asso- 
ciate of Dr. Birkbeck in his earliest efforts, and the 


earnest advocate of pneral education and the diffu- 
'^nvrever and w henever it can bo 
effectually advocated, was in the chair, and iras aWy 
supported by the Bishop of St. David’s, Lords Kin 
naird and Dudley Stuart, W. Ewart, Esq. M.P., Dr. 
Southwood Sinhh, Basil Montagu, Esq,, and others* 
We cannot attempt to detail the proceedings or to give 
even a sketch of the eloquent speeches of,‘])arlicularly, 
the chairflian and the Bishpp of St. David^s ; but they 
resulted in an appeal to tbq public for some assistance, 
which was responded to in the room to the amount of 
360/., Prince Albert being among the contributors for 
the sum of 20/. 

It is not intended by this appeal to tbe public that 
the Institution should relinquish its distinguishing 
cliaraoteristic of being self-supporting, that it should 
look to patron^e for a feeble existence, or seek for 
more than a little kind and friendly aid in what may 
be fairly considered an accidental misforiune. More- 
over, the London Mechanics’ Institute is and always 
has been peculiarly situated. As the first of its kind, 
its institution was necessarily tentative. It began 
upon a moderate scale and without ambitious aims. 
The attempt was received by the public with ihe great- 
est encouragement, and the system has developed 
itselffinto almost colossal greatness. But though suc- 
cessful beyond all expectation in its results, the success 
has been more plentifully reaped by the public than 
by itself. Other institutions of alike kind, not rival 
but at least similar institutions, rapidly sprung up 
around it ; and while Liverpool and other provincial 
towns have each organized one large luslilutc, meet- 
ing in a noble building, furniBhed with an^ extensive 
library and other filling accompaniments, London, 
with a number of useful though small establishments, 
sees tbe parent hive of them all labouring under dis- 
tress) occasioned in part by its having tnrown off so 
many successive swarms. It is, perhaps, not to be 
imagined that one Institute can be made to serve the 
congregated mass now known as London : the mechanic 
hr artisan cannot be expected or even desired to come 
from Greenwich, oi Kensington, or WRpping,or Chel- 
sea, to ihe heart of the city to spend his evenings in 
the acquisition of knowledge that may almost as easily 
be brought to his own door, but at least sometliing 
may and ought to be done, and we trust will l^done, 
to Ve animate and sustain ihe stock whence so much 
good has proceeded, and which, from tbe locality in 
which it is situated, is yet capable of effecting much 
more. 


Character of ihe Camei — I spoke, awhile aj^o, of the patient, 
long-snfferin;; expression of the cameVs face ; but your opinion 
of the camel will, I think, chan{re,as mine did, upon further ami 
more inti mate acquaintance. The truth is, he is but an ill-con- 
dilioned beast atlcr all. What you took for an expression of pa- 
tience becomes one of obstinate, stupid, profound self-sufficiency. 
There is a vain wreathing of tbe neck, u self-willed raising of the 
chin on high, a droqfiing of the lackdusfre eye, and sniky himg- 
ing of the lower lip, \sliich, to any who liave faith in the indicai 
tions of countenance and action, lietokea his real temper, 
that very peculiar roar of his, dis<!ordaut beyond the roar 
other beast, which continues dining tbe nroeen of his beit^ 
loaded, flom the moment that the first packi^ is girded tin his 
back foVhen he clumsily staggers up upon bis feet to bfgfn bis 
laxy joumev, is a sound betraying more of nond degiadotioD than 
any 1 ever Wrd from any other four-legged animal : a ttiue of 
exaggerated complaint and of deep hate, which the abilw of his 
open moutb well assorts with. The droifledary is said to be to 
the camel what the thorough-bred horse is to the hack. But be 
who has ridden a dromedary will never again profane the quali- 
ties of the thorough-bred horse by using his name iihany such 
company. The dromedary, it is true, Is lighter than the came),^ 
ami capable of going much faster ; but in temper and spirit he* 
differs from him in nothing but in being even more obstinate.— 
Lord JSugenfM Lanin Ckmical and Shcretf. 

9B2 
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tOqOMOTION Op. ANIMALS.-N0. XV. 

Fivino consMts in the power which man^r animals 
poBseaa of raising thenMelm in the air, and in pioving 
throvgb it in various direenona, supported by the 
atmosphere alone. 

We have seen in the article on Swimtningi that man 
and many of the lower animals are very nearly equal 
in weight to att equal hulk of river water; conse- 
quently, a man’s weight is very nearly, or quite sup- 
ported, when he is immerbed in water. But the case 
IS widely diderent when he is in the air, as the density 
of this u to that of water very nearly as 1| to 1000; 

^ li 

hence it follows that a man should be less in 


weight than he is at present, in order that he'might 
he supported in the air with as little efPort as he is in 
water, The physical constitution of the air is also 
very difierent from that of water, and presents other 
obstacles to the efforts of a man to raise himself in that 
medium. 

The air is compressible, and consequently much 
heavier near the surface of the earth than it is in the 
elevated regions of the atmosphere; and it appears 
from numerous experiments that, as the height in- 
creases in an arithmetical, the density decreases in a 
geometrical, progression. Thus, supposing an animal 
to ascend in the air 3^, 7, 14 miles, the density at the 
surface, being unity, would decrease in the ratio of 
the numbers i, i, so that if the animal were as light 
as the air itself at the surface of the earth, it would 


continually increase in weight with respect to it, as it 
ascended, *and could not be supported uidess a force 
equal to the difference between tnc weight of the ani- 
mal and its own bulk of air were properly applied for 
that purpose. 

It appears from an elaborate investigation of 
Chabrter. that the quantity of force expended, if the 
weight of the body be called W , is propbrtioned to 

^ VP directly, and inversely as the square root of the 
density of the air. 

There are various mothods of ascertaining that the 
air diminishes in weight as we ascend in it. We know 
that the barometer falls when taken to the top of an 


elevaj 
the 


hill ; and it is owing to this circumstance that 
imetcr is used to measure the heights of moun- 


tains. The difference between the specific gravity of 
air, and that of most animals, is so great, that there 
are but a few species amongst tlie whole range of the 
mammalia that are capable of flying, and these possess 
very modified organs tor tliat office. 

Attempts have been made to construct mechanism 
that would enable man to propel himself in the air, and 
fly by means of his muscular movements. This, how- 
ever, is not likely ever to be effected, in consequence 
of the great weight of his body with respect to that of 
the air which it displaces. We know that when ad- 
venturous persons tiave descended from the car of a 
balloon by means of a parachute, flie surface of the 
latter which is presented to the wind must be very 
great to prevent too rapid a descent. The unfortunate 
termination of the life of Mr. Cockiog arose from his 
not having estimated more accurately the ouarttity of 
surface, and, consequently, the strength of material 
that was necessary to prevent his falling with too great 

dismiss the subject of a man 
, ^ ^ flv% the application of his muscular 

' ' ^ te j' Machinery at present but, seeing 

' ^ difficult it 18 for any heavy body to be 

the air, much more to fly, it must be a 
^i^fiotity at least, to inquire into the means 
animals which are naturally endowed with 


TihiM 


J or flight. 



Amongst the higher orders of mammalia, we find 
the JSats possessing the greatest power of flight The 
figure of the Bat resembles in some degree that of 
a bird. In order to render it fit for aerial pro;;reB- 
sion, the body small, and the bqnea of the skeleton 
are extremely light. The arms are long, and pecu- 
liarly constructed : the fore-arm has its moLioii re- 
stricted tc* flexion and extension, and cannot rotate 
upon its long axis like Uiat of a man. This gives the 
arm a much greater degree of firmness during flight. 
The hand move^ outwards and inwards horizontally, 
in the same minner as that of birds, and cannot move 
upwards and downwards on the fore-arm, which would 
weaken the force of the wing in flight. 

I'he wing of the bat, instead of being clothed, and 
having its surface increased with feathers, is composed 
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of a membranous c^]>sn8ioii, passing from the neck to 
the tail. In brder to increase the surface of the wing, 
the bones of the fingers are very long ; the thumb is not 
enclosed in the membranot but lies in front of the wing* 
and terminates by a strong book for prehension* lu^ 
the bat the area of the wings, with respect to the 
weiglit of the body, is very considerable. Indeed the 
surface exceeds that of many birds. The muscles 
which move the wings are extremely powerful, and 
these animals are enabled to keep on the wing during 
a period of many houra They appear also to be en- 
dowed with an extraordinary and peculiar sensibility, 
and can fly through an intricate labyrinth, even when 
deprived of sight. The velocity of some species of the 
bat tribe is very great. ^They chase and capture the 
insects on which tney prey, whilst on the wing. 

There are some^otner species of mammalia said to 
be capable of flying, such as theGale^ithecus, or flying- 
cat, an«> t he P teromys Alpiuus, or nying-squirrei, but 
the notion TBSjntirely without foundation. They are 
certainly provided on each side i$ith an expanded 
membrane, as seen in Fig, 2, but these membranes 
have by no means the surfaice requisite to enable them 
to fly ; neither are they capable of moving like the 
wings of birds. They may be useful as parachutes, to 
break their velocUy of descent in tailing or leaping 
from trees, but could never raise the bod)^again from 
the ground into the air. 

Birds , — Most birds are capable of flight, but their 
facility of flying varies in different orders, and some, 
as the ostrich and cassowary, are devoid of the power 
of flight altogether; but this dcfcq{ is compensated 
by their great^eed in running, as Itsa ^been already 
shown in No. X. 
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In the ostrich and cassowary the wings are very 
small, and the body extremely heavy, both which cir- 
cutnsUnces are unfavourable to flight ; but in birds 
whichb^e endowed with great velocity, the converse 
of this is found, the body being very light, and the sttr* 
face of the wings large. 

In order to adapt birds for flight, the Creator has 
bestowed upon them the most refined mechanism. 
The skebton is extreme! light, and the bones hollow 
and filled witltuir : the body is traversed by air cavities. 
The figure of a bird is su^ as to present a very small 
amount of surface to the wind in the direction of Its 
motion, so that during its flight the animal is retarded 
as little as possible by the resistance of the air. In 
birds of passage, such as woodcocks, Ctc., which arc 
known to cross the sea five hundred miles at cue flight. 
Sir George Cayley* found the length of the wing to be 
three and a half times tliat of its greatest transverse 
section. The feathers keep the body warm, and tend 
to increase its surface, without adding materially to its 
w'cight. The muscles which move the wings arc very 
large, and endowed with great pow'cr. In some birds 
they are capable of continued action during many 
successive days. The figure of the wing is nearly 
triangular, and the surface decreases as the distance 
inefl^ases from the shoulder joint, which is the axis on 
which the wing moves {Fig* 3). This figure of the 
wings is of great importance for rapid flight, as it ena- 
bles the muscles to move them wuh greater velocity 
than they could do, if the surface increased with the dis- 
tance from the body of the bird. The wing is also con- 
cave below, and convex above, so that the down is 
much more effectual than the up stroke. The bones of 
the fore-arm and fingers which support tile wing are 
jointed, so that the wing unfolds itself outwards hori- 
zontally after it has been raised in the air, as in the 
bats ; and by these means the wing is prevented from 
yielding, both in the up and down stroke, to the resist- 
ance of the wind. The tail of the bird performs the 
office of a rudder, and tends, by its elevation or depres- 
sion, to elevate or depress the head. The elevation of 
the tail raises thtr head, and vice verm. 

The mecbauiral effects of the tail will be found 
demonstrated by Borelli, and also in the • Cyclopasdiu 
of Anatomy and Physiology.’t The tail is also turned 
obliquely to alter the course of the bird, but the effects 
of this organ are not very powerful in directing its path 
to the right or left. 

The number of flappings which any bird must make 
in order to fly, depends on the weight of the bird, the 
surface of tlie wings, and tlic s])ecific gravity of the 
atinospfierc, the earth's gravity being supposed constant 
at all heights to whic.h any bird ascends, lu most of 
the smairer orders the wings move with very groat 
rapidity; indeed, far too great to enable us to couiU 
them by the eye. The wings of the diminutive and 
beautiful humming-bird oscillate with sufficient ra- 
pidity to emit a humming sound ; hence its name. If 
we can be satiSfied that it is the,;iumbor of flappings 
of the wings which determines the pilch ol the sound 
produced, we have a ready method ot ascertaining the 
number made in a given time, because we can easily 
find in any work on Acoustics, how many osciUalitms 
are necessary to produc^e the required tone. 

The velocity with which any bird moves depends 
on the number of flappings made by the wing in a 
unit of time, each flapping heinj^^ supposed to Consti- 
tute one elevation and one depression of the wing. It 
is estimated by M. Chabrier that the swallow expends 
as much force merely to sustain itself in air, as 
would be sufficient to raise its own weight 27.5 feet per 
second, and that its number of flappings is about IK 

* See * Mecbaniei' Magaiin^' No. 708, Maroli i, 1837. 

t Vol. ii. p. 420. 
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Bior e?cot»d. cstiinate of ti»e aumber of flappings 
Is. boireveri JC^vtously greaWr fban tbe bird employs; 
and ijotwitlwtanStog aU the tare and attention which 
Mv iJhabriOT has bestowed on the subject, it is found 
that birds fly with much lees expenditure of muscular 
foi'ce than would appear to be necessary by mathema- 
lical analysia.’* 



The velocity of some birds is very considerable. It 
has been said ibaMhe Eidei ducb can fly OU milei in 
an hour, and the hawk 150 miles in the same time : 
there is, however, reason to suspect the accuracy of 
these accounts. With ri'gard to the pigeon the case is 
different. It is well known that these birds are tiaiiied 
to transmit intelligcuee on special occasions in_ which 
great speed is required ; and their velocity has in coii» 
sequence bqen more accurately taken. Very recently 
two trained pigeons were started from Brighton at the 
saiuo lime t one arrived in London in 70 minutes, and 
the other in 78 minutes. Now, if we estimate the 
distance traversed by the birds in <i«c8tion at 40 miles. 
It follows, by the rule of three, that the bird wliich 
accomplished the journey in 70 minutes travelled at the 
rate of 42 miles per hour, and the other at that of 38 
miles ; and it is probable that the former is about the 
maximum velocity of the pigeon. It appears that in 
/general pi^eona make about 23 flappinf^a ot the win^ 
in 6 seconds. The rook, which has a large surface of 
wings, makes fioin about 10 to 15 etfeetive strokes in 

Some birds, the lark for instance, ascend vertically 
in a right line into the air to such heights as to become 
quite invisible, during which movement they pour out 
their well-known joyous song, so iileasing to the car 
in consequence of its peculiar melody, and pijrity of 
tone. The warbling of this bird is distinctly lieavd 
even when the liltle songster itself appears in Uie 
zenith (owing to its great altitude) as a mere speck. 

* ” Haik ! balk ! the burk at Heaven's gate sings 

Vymheline* 

Whon birds poise* themselves in one position in the 
air, tlielr wings oscillate in very smalUarcs cotnparcil 
with. the arc through Vhich thf-y sweep when in litpid 

Many of the small, and indeod some of the larger 
birds, such, for example, as tho woodpecker, move from 
oE^ place to another oy a series of jerks, produced by 
throe or four strokes of ^tlie wings made in rapid sue* 
Ctifsipn ; iin mediately 'aftW which they close their wings, 
t|i^ body is forced .forwards like a projectile, in 
curve. Of all known birds, the 
ooddor South America appears to have the 

' Ckiyley haf ^st-imated that a fores equivalent to 

oae*f)or«s ji>ewer jCraisiug 590 pounds one foot high in a lecond), 
if ajtplied machinery, ivoald sustain ] Id ponnds 

ju th^ atr« • nowever, he considers only an approximate 

Uift | 70 rba]^ ftir from the truth. 
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grefrtest powur oa tie wing. It is'said to be capftble 
of elevating slieep and other aniiaala inl6 the air, and 
(ff carrying (hem to the mountains, to feed upon at 
leisure. The ereatent weight it is capable of support- 
ing in the air M not accurately known, but is doubtless 
very considerable. 

WICLIP, THE REFORMED 

(Froak lUmbles by Blwiw-^The Anin. Weekly Volume.) 

The bitterness of his language has been bitterly de- 
claimed ag^wt. Placid literary gentlemen, sitting at 
iheir eas^y the quiet fire-sides of their well-carpeted 
stuVlies, find his harshness of speech unbearable and in- 
defensible. And indeed it were to be unshed that lie 
bad spoken of the evil he saw about him and of his ad- 
versaries wnth the meekness of a modeni controver- 
sialist: but some allowance must he made for the 
difference of the times; and in tnUh it^ust^e con- 
fessed he was a lion at his gentlest, mile likely to 
“roar you an *t were any nightingale.’* With him his 
task was an earnest one, hot a struggle for life or 
death merely, — ho had a testimony to deliver, and w'oc 
to him if he did not deliver it. He looked on it as a 
quarrel of more than personal or even temporal inte- 
rest, and, to use* tile inigbtv words of Milton, wanted 
not that it sfouUl he shivered into small fragments and 
bickerings. An<l the truth is, no reformer ever did 
use only mild phraseology ; as Liilhcrsaid of himself in 
like circumstances, “a man fighting with the devil and 
his myrmidons, cannot always give soft words.’* ■ It 
does seem to me,, after reading many books about it, 
and weighing matter as well as 1 am able, that he 
WHS in very deed a man of a true and honest lieart — a 
fervent, holy man; and that it ^vas from an earnest 
depth of character and profound reverence for truth, 
and not from a cautious feeling of his way,” as has 
been said, that tlic progressive ^lovclopment of his 
view's arose, lie proclaimed only what ho was assured 
of; hut as he saw further, and felt convinced that, by 
solemn inquiry and sober reflection, he now did know 
more, so ho withheld no longer his testimony, lluw 
could he? He*inay have gone too far, he may have 
boon mistaken in some things, but that he sought after 
the truth, and that lie found it, is to me certain. 

That he sought the protection of the A^ghly of the 
land is true, and yetjiiot marvellous ; and, whether right 
or wrong, is exactly what Luther did after him, and 
what any wise man would have done in his circum- 
stanefes, if such protection were to he had. I’ljal he 
shf’unk from danger is not true, any more than it would 
be to say that he ran into it. An enthusiast might do 
the one, a by])Ocrite or coward the other: he was 
neither, and so he neither courted danger nor by false- 
hood sought to avert it. By some he lias been charged 
with appealing to the people; others have found little 
more tlian scholastic sulmcties in his writings. One 
thing is clear, wlialcver the form, there appeared to 
be no indecision or indefiniteness in his uiam vievvs to 
his contemporaries. On some points it was like enough 
he was subtle and obscure too. Dr. Lingard, in sum- 
ming up his character, which lie dtws with the ex- 
traordinary fairness that is characteristic of him in 
all ecclesiastical matters, says, that in regard to the 
Eucharist hq taught a doctrine sitnilar to the impa- 
nation of Luther and that wbert called upon to de- 
fend bis views thereon, intrenched himself behind 
so many unintelligible distinction^ that it will be dif- 
ficult for the most aoute logician to discover his mean- 
ing.*' Which IB quite pre^ble., It would indeed 
rather surprise one ever so little read in the theology 
of the period before his time, to discover any one who 
did not admit the generally received opinion of the 
church clear tlie subject from the entanglement ot 
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tlioae Bcholastk; ftufetleties. A century and a half Is^r 
it was the rdck upon which Lather and hit diaciples 
had nearly made ahipwreck of their common cause. 
That he had faults is beyond question, but, as It btii 
been finely said by Southey, ^considering tbeintre^ 
])i(lity and ardour of his mind, it is surprismg that his 
cri'ors were not more and greater. A great and ad« 
mirable man he was; his fame, high , as it is, is not 
aliove lii$ deserts ;*and it suffers no abatement upon 
comparison with the most illustrious of those who fol- 
lowed in the path which he opened.*’ 

Besides his own teaching he insured the^ppagation 
of his views by calling in the aid of a nutnWf of assist- 
ants, his “ poor priests ” as ho called them, and alsis by 
the translation of the Old and New Testaments; and 
tlie.se means, no doubt, did more to diff use his opinions 
than his own prcadiing. His New Testament, accord- 
ing to Professor olunt (a sufiideiit authority in such 
a maUtar), *jniglit at this day be read in our churches 
without tiiMfecessity of many, even vei bal alterations ; 
and on eompafing it with the aufhoriSbd version of 
King James, it will be found that the latter was ham- 
mered on Wiclifs anvil.** 

We may say, indeed, that Wiclif did more tlian any 
forseveial centuries before him to break the fetleis 
from the «uulof«man; to prbduc<s and perfect that 
spiritual freedom, possessing \vhi(!h a1one« tlie human 
intellect can walk erect. The mighty trutli he again 
proclaimed, that erring man must strive *10 lender to 
his Maker a reasonable service, and that his Divine 
Maslcn* ivill stoop to aid him therein if lie in faith and 
humility seek his aid. Obscured religion had then 
become with the thick piles of Bamsly^ intercession, 
penances, and money-worship, such an unfolding of 
ilu) divinity must, one woulu think, have come to a 
tlioughirui mind as a most sublime revelation ; and if tb 
us a still clearer vision has been ojiened, let us not 
witbhold honour iKim liim who amid the tiiick daik- 
ncss sought after and found a way to the heavenly 
throne, and pointed it out to others, that they too might 
walk therein. Were I ever so to differ from his opi-* 
nions, did 1 hate them even, 1 think I should still 
reverence the man. • 

Like ihe great accoiiiplii^her of the Beformation, 
which he only commenced, he died in peace. While 
in tlie dischii«4!;n of liis ministerial duties he was stricken, 
and hardly could be conveyed to chair in his vestry, 
when his spirit ascended w here all is true and clear and 
blissful. They buried liia corpse in the church, and 
there for some forty years it slept in its quiet bed. 
But when at Constance that council sat which kas 
crowned itself with eternal inraniy by its treacherous 
nuirdtw of lluss and of Jerome, it was ordained that it 
should rest there no longer. Wiclif’s doclriues were 
condemned, and his body ordered to be cxbumed and 
burnt, “if itcould bediscerued from those of the faiili- 
ful.*’ Fuller shall tell the rest : — “ In obedience there- 
unto, Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick 
sight sent at a dead carcase !> to iiiigrave him accord- 
ingly. To Lutterworth they come, sumner, commis- 
sary, official, chaticellor, proctors, d(^ctors, and the 
servants (so that the remnant of the body would not 
hold out a bone aumtigst so many hands), take what is 
left out of the grave, and burn them to aehes, ^id 
cast them into Swift, a neighbouring brook running 
hard by. Thus this brook hath conveyed his aslies 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn intb the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wiclif are the emblem ofahis doctrine, which now is 
dispersed all the world over.’* “ I know not,” says 
Fuller, in another place, “ whether the vulgar tradition 
he worth remembrance, that the brook into which 
Wiclifs ashes were poured, never since overflowed the 


banks.** It is worth remenrberinE'flhr oiie 
JcBSt, as a proof of the estimation in which twis wM 
by the people. ^ 

Tim pulpit from which he preached atill 
the church. It is of oak, rather richly carved, but the 
carving is almost filled up with thick coats of varnish. 
Only tne body of the pulpit is ancient; the other parts 
are carved in a kind of icserablanre of it, but they are 
much inferior. A plain old oak chair is also shown as 
that in which Ire is said tc^have died. It stands in the 
vestry, wJrere is also his table ; and on the wall hangs 
an old velvet robe by time and the worms brought to 
decay, and not by them alone, for it is enclosed in a 
I glass case to preserve it from human visitors, who ge- 
nerally carried off a fragment. His portrait, loo, is 
tbei'e — a grave, venerable head, expressive of much, 
but wanting the iire that must have been in bis eye. 
Wbetbf^r it is at all authentic I know not. A few years 
back tlie people of Lult<Tworth erected a luemorjal to 
tbeir great rector. It is a basso-rilievo representing 
him preaching from the altar, and is a work of muen 
merit. The sculptor of it is Mr. Wcstinacotti jun., 
and, like all his works, it exhibits the marks of genius, 
knowledge, and careful thought. The church itself 
is large one, but it is much to be regretted that the 
interior has been at vaiious times altered in such a 
miinncr as quite to have changed its character. The only 
thing that ever appears to have been thought of was 
to make as many sittings as possible, a matter of course 
most desirabl(‘-~ particularly if the town was not suffici- 
ent hir another churcli— but some regard should have 
been shown to the preservation of the ancient appear- 
ance of such a church. The present Udl pews are 
coniparati\ely reccuil ; there are a few of the first pews 
in the side aisles which have some curving about them ; 
on one of llicse 1 noticed the dale 

INSECTS USED AS FOOD. 

It is easy to imagine that in circumstances of extreme 
distress and scarcity uf food a rnau may be driven to 
make use of cx]>cdjcnts for ibe appeasing of his hunger 
that at iinotlier tune would fill him with disgust, but 
it certainly dues excite surprise when we find that 
through a mere love of novelty, or for the sake of 
gratifying a pampored appolitc, the epicure will some- 
times select articles of diet w hich would seem equally 
strange and revolting to a well-regulated taste. Thus 
the Homan epicures were very fond of eating the 
cossus, or worm of the oak, accounting it one of their 
greatest dainties; and thus also at the luxurious tables 
of West Indian epicures, particularly the French, the 
caterpillar or maggot of the palm-tree is served up as 
the most inviting hiursol of the Western world. 

But not only has the extremity of famine, or the 
false taste of epicurism, led men to tlie adoption of 
insect food; there are naiions in the world, a con- 
siderable portion of whoso food consists of insects and 
tlicir eggs I aii&^w'hcn w'e consider the necessities of 
the Jiuinan iace*in the more inhosi>itabIe regions of 
the eaiih, it becomes a subject of admiration that it is 
not with man. as with the lower animals, ordained that 
some particular class of food shall be his sole ndUrish- 
iTicnt ; t)ut that he is left omnivorous ; so that through- 
out the whole zooloi;ical system there is scarcely a 
class from whi<'.h, either in one or other country, he 
does not convert some or inany^f its species to the 
purpose ol wholesome food. 

From the recital of travellers vre learn that the 
white ant is coininouly eaten. by Hottentots near the 
Cape of Good Hop?, by the poorer rauks of people in 
some parts of the East Indies, and by the inlialutams 
of various parts of Snijwili America. Lieutenant Pater- 
son, speaking of the Hottentot country, says that he i 
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several aY ih^ Ilotti^tiMjtaai^d akves collecting in the inarhek, and eaten with ride and datee^ eome- 
the white-winged ante, wlthV^W^icb their country titoea flavcmred with ealt and vpioei^: ih others they 
abounds: ahd on inqtthy/hefotftill^ they irei* tth are totofled or baked in an hirthen pan, being caught 
tended for food. Tbh traveller, ti of dJ^iiSon *trf that purpose in large nutobew in nets. In tlie 

that Europeana are niifeaaonatoly i^udiced aminst mteicets of Arabia salted locuata are common. But 
this kind Of food; fipir having been compelled during the methods of cooking the insect are various: they 
his journeys in country to make occasional use of are ground in hand-mills, made into cakes, and baked ; 
it, he found it for from disagreeable/’ or they are broiled, boiled in milk, fried in oil, or roasted 

Smeathman, speaking of the same kind of diet, in- alive. Whtet fried they turn reddish, like shrimps, 
forms us that the Afrkam mbde of collecting and and taste tike cray-fish. While in Persia, Sir John 
cooking the insects is to skim off from the waters with Chardin saw the air darkened by them as if by clouds, 
takbashes the ante that, at the time of swarming or of Prodigiotteyiumbers, and of a very large size, fell to 
emigration, fall into them ; and then bringing them to the ground, and the peasants gathered them up, dried 
their habitatiom, to parch them in iron pots over a and salted them, and used them as common food. This 
gentle fire, frequently stirring them, as it they were was in March, and the people told him that at that 
roasting c<^ec. In that state, without any adcjtiion, season such clouds appeared almost every evening. In 
the nanves consider them a delicious fooci, and put somepaitsof Barbary the locusts aru three inches long, 
them by handfuls into their mouths. Our traveler and extremely voracious. In Morocco they are said to 
states that he ate them several times cooked in this be so highly esteemed, that the price of T^jj^isi^ns falls 
way, and tho\ight them delicate, nourishing, and whole- when locusts^ havq entered the neighbfiurhood. The 
some. Some gentlemen with Whom he conversed re- Calmucks do not use them as food. ^)Ut they prize 
specthig this diet spoke of it as delicioi^s, one conipar- highly the antelopes, sheVp, and other animals which 
ing it to sugared marrow, another to sugared cream, have been fattened upon them. The wolves seldom or 
or a paste of sweet almonds. Baron de Geer, without never attack the flocks of the Calmucks when the 
describing the mode of cookery, mentions thjs fact of locusts are at hand to appease their hunger. At Sa- 
the Hottentots using those insects as a,c()mmon article ropta some hogS d)pcame unusuallytfat by having fed 
of diet, and says that they grow fat upon them. for some time entirely upon dead locusts which had 

An essay on these insects was read before the Society been drowned in the Volga, and thrown in heaps upon 
of Naturalists of, Berlin by Mr. Kdnig, in which he the shore. * 

stafok that in some parts of the East Indies the queen- Steedman, travelling in the interior of Southern 
temes is Swallowed alive by old men for strengthening Africa, observed the Hottentots feeding fowls with 
the hack; and that by certain fetid fumigations the locusts out of ajargesaek, and was surprised to see 
ante are cjapellod from their nests, and collected in with what a*vlffity they devoured them. The game 
vast Quantities. Of these insects tlic inhabitants make birds shot in that pari of the country had also a strong 
with flour a variety of pastry, which they, sell at a low disagreeable flavour, in consequence, as was supposed, 
price to the poor. This kind of food is extremely of feeding on these insects. 'I'he Hottentots and 
abundant, but the inordinate use of it brings on an Bushmem esteem the locust most highly when plump 
epidemic colic and dysentery, which occasions death and full of eggs: they make a bflown soup of them, 
in Jvo or4hree hours. ^ and appear to thrive on this diet, 

use of the locusP" as food is established by the ^ But although locusts are esteemed as excellent food 
of the earliest historians and travellers, by nations w hose supplies of provisions are not always 
Fi®1|be ])criod of that express permission given in abundant, yet it does not appear that they are nutri- 
tbr*ripturcs {Levit, xi. 2'J) to eat ‘Mhe locust after tious enough to* support the constitution for any con- 
itf IqSd,^' dowm to the present time, this insect appears siderable time in a state of vigour. It is said that 
to formed an important article of food in many those who feed almost entirely upon them become at 
payt]||»f the East. There is therefore little reason for last very w^ak, thin, and •^indolent. Jn^liis state of 
eodoliyouring to explain away, as some writers have health they are evidently predisposed to a complaint 
done, the simple announcement of Scripture that the which is said to arise from the pestilential effluvia of 
“ meat” of St. John in the wilderness consisted of these insects wlien they swarm in any country and lie 
” locusts and wild honey.” {Matt, iii. 4.) Though long upon the ground. 

not a very nutritious diet, the locust is whslcsome, •Thus it appears that if various sjlecies of insects are 
and tolerably nalalable. Some of the ancient au- used as food by mankind, the custom is comparatively 
thors, in describing this kind of food, give marvellous so rare, and the circumstances under which it has pr^ 

r unte both of the insect itself and of its effects vailed arc so peculiar, and, in most cases, so evidently 
those who fed on it. Pliny statiis that the lo- arise out of the low scale of civilization and consequent 
casts of India arc three feet long, and that their dried limited resources of the people adopting it, that we 
legs aod thighs arc used by the people as saws! Dio- must still conclude that insect diet is generally and 
darus SiculuSi speaking of the Acridophagi, or locust- naturally obnoxious to tlie taste of man, and frequently 
eaters of Ethiopia,* says that they •lived only forty injurious in its effects on the human constitution 
years, for that insects with wings were geiictated Could the poor« indolent, and degraded Hottentot be 
under the skin, causing intolerable itchings; and the roused to sufficient energy and exertion to secure to 
\ sti^SEierer, having torn them out with his nails, at last himself the ordinary comforts of life, we should soon 
n died in miser Ale tortures. Herodotus describas the find him abandoning a sort of diet which nothing pro- 
locust as Wing dried in iW sun, ground to powder, and bahly but his owm improvident habits, and the state of 
eatim with milk by the Kasamones, a nation of Libya, dsetitation ia which he consequently finds himself, 

. It » wtdl known that in Persia, Arabia, Syria, would ever have induced him to resort to. As re- 
Barbary, Ethiopia, and even in some ot Uie spects the assertion that he grows fat oti this kind of 
swatfeem countries of Europe, locnsis have been and diet when used in moderation, we should rather incline 
iwe; aUtl jaien. In some places they are fried until to the opinion that he grows fat in spite of it, and in 
«nd tegs drop off, and in that state arc sold consequence of the inddlente which fenm the prevail- 
^ ^ ' ing feature in his diaracten 

^ ^ .the locust i« given itithe^Penny 

; - ' litij; and a!sooiuiUQf the loruet twaraieofi -..-.i. * 
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IL GIUOCO DELLA MORRA.^ 

Thk game of the Morra» which is very ancient in Italy, 
is thus played : — 

Two men or boys (we never saw women or girls 
play at it) place themselves opposite t^eifipli other, and 
at the same instant of time each throws oht his right 
hand, with so many fingers open and so many shut or 
bent upon the palm, and each of the players, also at < 
the same instant of time, cries out the number made 
by adding his adveisary’s open fingers to his own. 
Thuft if A. throws out three fingers and Bt four, and 
A. cries seven, and B. eight, or any other number not 
the true one, A. marks a point in the game. If both 
cry right, then, as a matter of course, there is a tie^ 
and the throw goes for nothing. This to tlie unin- 
itiated may seem a very childish and a very easy game, 
but the difficulty of it is far greabT than can be well 
conceived witljput seeing it played ; and success in the 
game doea not aepend upon chance, hut upon superior 
quickness Of sight. Each player knows the, number 
of fingers he himself throws out, but he must catch at 
a glance the number thrown out by his adversary, 
whose movements, like his .own, are as quick as lights 
ning, and as he sees lie must call out the joint number. 
Ills advemry doing the same. This game is men* 
tioned by atldent Roman writers under the tiattie Of 
“ micare digitis,"’ and the glittering or flashing of the 
finger is descriptive of its nature. The fingers are 
now open, now shut ; the hand is how ra the air, and now 
down at the side; atid throw follows throw and call fol- 
lows call as quick as the muscles can move or the 
tongue speak. Tbs IlMt lime we Saw the game played, 
we were atnased at this rapidity and st the loud voices 
and excited passinrtate expression of the players, who 
were only playing for about a penny-worth of Wihe. 
Their eyes flashed and their voices sounded like the 
simultaneous discharge of a brace of large pistols, it 
being scarcely pesstbte, to our unpractised^eye and ear, 
either to se^ the number of fingers that were opened 
or to distinguish by the ear who cried one numoer or 
who another. But tWO bystanders who acted as um- 
pires, and who were almost equally exalted, seemed to 
make these distinctions very well. When the first 
game was decided, which hawsn^ in a very few 
seconds, the two fellowB played another, and getting 
more and more inflamed, tfcsy went on throwing out 
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hands and fingers, and bawling numbers, as Quattro! 
Sell Otto ! Cinque I Novel &c. until their voices Were 
hoarse and their arms so tired that they could no 
longer keen up the rapid movement. As a man gains 
a point by hitting the right number, he marks it with 
a finger of his left hand which is kept motjonless^ but 
generally raised above the shoulder^ Five points make 
the gsme, and when the thumb and four fingers of the 
left hand arc all expanded, then the luc^ owner of that 
hand cuts a caper and Boroelimes cries Fmtto ! (Done ?) 
or Guadagnato ! (Gained !) or Ho vinto I (I have con- 
,quered I) Not once, but many a time have we seen the 
losing party in his mad spite bite the fingers of bis 
fight hand until the blCod came. But this valuable 
extremity of the human frame is very liable to bites in 
the sotith of Italy, for not only do men bite their thumbs 
to show their contempt of their enemies in the manner 
which Shakspere has recorded in the first scene of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ hut they also bite and almost 
gnaw their fingers whencvi'r they are exceedingly 
vexed and disappointed. We once heard a Capuchin 
friar in the Mercato, or great niarket-placcy of Na- 
ples preach rather a long sermon on the evil practice 
of finger-biting, which he denounced as beatfaenxstf 
and Saradbnic. We have said that five points make 
the game ; but we believe that Morra, like whist, bas its 
longs and khorts, and that in tbo long game ten noints 
are needed. We have also said that the player thiowa 
open BO marry fingers of his right hand and keeps so 
many shut; b^it he may, if he chooses, throw open all 
the fingers of his right hand, and this upon occasions 
he does. It sometimes happens ^that both players 
simultaneously thtbw out five fingers. 

The worst of the Giuoco della Morra is, that it fre* 
quently leads to violent quarrelling. Involuntary mis- 
take will happen, and at times men will try to dheat 
NotWiflistanding the marvellous quickness of their 
keen, black, arm well-practised eyes, both plfiyOhi and 
umpires will now and then be st mult, and fierce dis- 
putes will arise about the number qf gHUerinf fingers 
wMeh have been thrown. Their ears too are peca- 
sionally at fisult, and tlien with equal violence they 
will dispute whether H was tho voice of A. or Ae voice 
of B. that cried the right nliinber. Whenever fives 
were thrown there was s greater chance of fierce disw 
nutation, for one of the fdayOrs was very likely tq say 
that he hid not extended nis thumb, but hid oifly 
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opened hte four fingers; %t\A certainly ibis tbiintb 
point, wbi# we ourselm cQiod^ never attain to, seemed 
to be of difficult attaiAment W**i1^perUlgiboca 
the most experienced playefs*^ Alwougb privates as* 
sassiuatimi and tbe use of tbe aUletto aua knife bad 
happily dedined in Italy* we Mipet to say that some 
twenty yeara ago knives were not unfre^uently drawn 
after a disputed gatne at Mornu On this account at* 
teippte have been made at various times to tmt down 
the sport ; but in our time it flourisltcd greatly and 
seemed Indevtnictible. It was in vogue among the 
common people of Rome, and more especially among 
the Traste veriui, or those rough and somewhat turbulent 
fellows who dwell in the part of tlie city beyond the 
Tiber* But the greatest professors and most ardent 
fbHowers of the game were the Laazaroni and common 
people of the city of Naples, and the neighbouring 
towns in tbe Terra di tavoro. In this the sunniest 
part of the south there never was fair, festa, saint's day, 
or other holiday, in which il Giuoco della Morra was 
not played for wine and nuts, melons, sweetmeats, or 
other refreshments, by thousands ; and at these great 
meetings tbe air rang and re-echoed with the sharp 
loud volleyed voices of the players. The confusion 
and wildness of noise is scarcely to be imagined, ex- 
cept by one who has been at the Festa della Madbnna 
deir Arco, or the Festa di Pie di Grolta, or some other 
great Neapolitan festival. In loudness of voice the 
Neapolitans excel every other people in the world, and 
they are, perhaps, never so loud-tongued as when under 
the excitement of this game. If mfstakes and quarrels 
arise when the game is played singly, it may well be 
imagined that they are more likely to occur when many 
Mira are jilaying close together and flashing their 
fingers ana snouting their numbers all at one time. 
Moreover on those great celebrations more wine than 
usual was drunk, and in these very excitable people 
evep a slight intoxication by wine was apt tu 6^»em 
wfy near akin to madness. \Ve forget what saint's or 
what Madonna's day it was when, being on our way 
from Pmtum and Salerno to Naples, we rode into tliee 
town of TotTe deir Annunziata. which stands by the 
sea-shore at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, at a short dis- 
tance from the ancient city of Pompeii. It is liere 
that the best roaccaroni is made : this manufacture 
gives employment to many persons, and the town of 
Torre deir Annunziata was one of the most prosperous 
and quiet and orderly places in the kingdom. But on 
tlilii glorious summer evening as we rode into the town, 
we heard the most savage yelling and saw a great 
many knives flashing in the air, and fellow's running 
hither and thither and uttering the most fear Ail excla- 
uiatiohs* At the same time some hiitidveds of women 
aoreained and shrieked and tore the*ir hair or bit their 
fingers. It looked as if Masauiullo, that marvellous 
fisbormani had come back to life to make a new state 
revolution ; but we very sewn at*cortained that ail this 
hubbub and drawing of knives had originated in some 
disputed games at Morra. It w^as mere owing to the 
screams and tears and entreaties of . the women than to 
^ny exertion of some half-dozen of gendarmes that ati end 
was put to hostilities; but this desirable event did not 
happen until severiil of the knives we bad seen in the 
a«T md been wetted in human blood. Sucli was the 
part of la Morra* The comic part, however, 
W44 often very rich, and the game offereo the quiet ob- 
ipr^er an excellent opportpiiity for studying expres- 
III the summer time there was 
M In m evening into any street or lane of tbe 

NapK witbrntheftrioR the 
plnymg at this ancient and 
sre told that his present 
im so far succeeded in bis social 
i .as to atminisii within his capital the amount i 


and frequency of the sport. Madame de Stael and 
other travellers who wrote at the beginning of the 
present century, grossly exaggerated the number of 
the Neapolitan LaXzaroni ; vet as late as the year 1R27 
there were certainly many hundreds of men, bearing 
the name of Lazzaroni, who had no home or habitation, 
who slept pell-mell, scores together, in the porches of 
the churches, who bad scarcely any clothes beyond a 
coarse cottbn shirt, a pair of tattbred trowsers, a red 
saA round the waist, and a red woollen night-cap, who 
gained a precarious subsistence by running of errands 
or doing anv chance worlcKand who would never work 
at all if they had but money enough to buy food for the 
We are informed by a friend in a recent letter 
from Naples, that the last of these men have disap- 

E »ared or are fast disappearing, and that a genuine 
azzaro is now a very rare sight. They wert; once ' 
a power in tbe state, and had thefr C^o, or head or 
chief, who was elected by their own auffrages^and offi- 
cially recognisfd by king, church, au*K^i>t>vejnnnenf. 
The Giuoco* dell4 Morra may have suffered through 
this change, although the game was far from being con- 
fined to the Lazzaroni. 


THE PEDESTRIAN'S PRIVILEGES. 

[From Ilain1'4*Bj9y ltti«rt~The Avon, Weekly Volume.] 

We will qipt our river, and proceed up Walling Street, 
and across Rome fields to LuUerworMi, which stands 
on a bill Reside the Swift, a tributary of our river. 
There is nothing to call for notice on our way to Lut- 
terworth. some three miles ; and therefore we ndll 
strike acToss the fields the nearest way, taking tlie 
opportunity ot having a little general gossip till we 
roach it. 'Diese fields will in themselves afford little 
more that is interesting or striking than any wo have 
•passed over. There are a few broad prospecls, and 
some tracts of country that arc pleasing in character, 
but on the whole the traveller wjll have considerable 
l^calls on his patience. And this he must learn to 
endure if he wishes to enjoy country scenery, and 
country life, wherever he bends his steps. A pedes- 
trian, especially if he rambles alone, as every pedes- 
trian must or ought to do soiiictimes, should 

In tolifary plac«i» l>e 
Unto hirugeif good company.” 

If he dopB thus learn to depend on liiinAtf for society, 
lie will soon care jjUle for the want of any other ; but, 
to parody a saying of Montaigne's,— you must for 
yourself, lo be company for yourself, prepare yourself 
to entertain yourself. And tliis is best dune by learn- 
ffig to draw all the enjoyment that is possible out of 
present bccdcb and circumstances. It is surprising 
Low much pleasure and instruction too tlie most com- 
monplace neighbourhood, will yield to those who know 
how to draw instruction from it. To the eye of a 
painter tlie dullest spot will afford some beauty ; and 
wlierc there is human life there need never be wanting 
matter to interest.any one. It only requites a con- 
stant openness of heart and understanding to receive 
pleasure, and it will come. Dr. Burney calls a certain 
song •• of the s-ogue Autolycus”— nonsensical ; yet it 
contains in fact a truth far deeper than many tran- 
scendentalisms. Not, however, to go beyond our text 
we may venture to say that it imparts the best advice 
that was evep given to a pedestrtaa within the same 
hmits : 

“Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

.'Vitd merrily hent the .tile-a : 

A merry kewt goe. all the day 
- Your Md tiie^iu a mile-a.’* 

Thb is true wisdom, in spite of the Doctor ; and, 
hapmly, It is practicable to sUme extent. Black Care, 
we know, often sits belnod the horseman ; but tbe foot. 
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man i« to blame whojets her mount liis knapsack. A 
country rambldUfaould be as free as possible from carOs 
— it is a little creak in (jur serious employmentii a. 
diversion from the stern business of the worlds and all' 
thouf^lit of them should be laid aside. To do so is both 
needful and ivholesome. The more thoroughly we 
use the present hour, the more (it shall wc be tor work 
when wc get back to it, and the more cheerfully shall 
we return to it. Work indeed is enjoyment after a 
well-spent country holiday. 

A cheerful temper will in every way smooth the 
rambler’s path. It should ^be his object in passing 
through a district to became" as thoroughly iS:*quainted 
with it as lime will iMjrniit. The scenery, the an- 
tiquities, or the natural history, should not alone oc('U|ty 
opr thoughts. The inhabitants are at least sts much 
*dcservingof our observation and regard; and they will 
repay our best atteiftion. The peasantry of the several 
counties of England have not been fairly compared 
and unde?8lSM4^ It is not easy to know them : to their 
wealthy neighboigs they are reserveAand inaccessible 
in their genuine state ; to strangf^rs they are shy ; and 
when they thus stajid on their iiidriners*’ they arc 
exceedingly unnatural. Perhaps no one has a better 
chance of seeing tbom as they are than a pedestrian, 
wlio will meet them frankly and, cheerfully, lie falls 
in with th(?in on lYle road ; he ofteif finds an excuse 
for looking into their cottages ; and he iftay see as 
ninch as lie pleases of their social habits the fire- 
side of the village inn. Nor should any of these means 
be neglected, or any other that may occur. The wan- 
derer should beware, if he really wishes to know them, 
ol haughtiness or inquisitiveness. Oiiduc familiarity 
ho need not fear from tlicm, as there is Jlways respect 
and good feeling enough about the English peasant to 
priweiU that. The secret of gaining the confidence ofi 
the countryman, as it is of every one else, is to respect 
his w'ays of thought and expression ; and, if there be 
candour, that fecling*will not be wanting. The surest 
ivay to shut out knowledge, as well as happiness, is to^ 
let the heart and the lip carry an everlasting sneer. 
Better by far like too much than too little. And it 
ought never to be forgotten that ever^ man, however 
humble or ignorant he may be, has feelings, aH’cetions, 
sympathies, and these should ever be treated with re- 
spect as hoW things. He wlio cannot iu his heart 
respond to uie joys and sorrows of a poor man, had 
belter avoid intercourse with him. • 

Tlie leisurely rambler, (and all rambling should be 
leisurely, — Horace’s maxim is as much fur the pedes- 
trian as for any one, ^^festlna /en/c,"’) — the leisurely 
rambler will often ife surprised at the curious inform 
tiori he will gather; the relies of old customs he will 
catch sight of; the clear thought, and original ** mother 
wit,” as well as the marvellous stupidity, and desperate 
ignorance, of those he encounters; Ibe kindness, self- 
denial, and various virtues; with, alas! but too many 
opposing vices. One thing he will not fail to have— an 
intense and overpowering feeling of the need of epmc 
effort being maae to enlighten (a word but too appli- 
cable, morally and mentally) — to improve the condi- 
tion of our peasantry. And he will inquire, in bitter- 
ness of heart, why those who alone can with hope of 
succ^css adventure on the task, let the paltry jealousies 
and the unholy strifes of party prevent them from 
earnest, anxious, and steady co-operatiom for so pure 
an object. 

WhirlwwdB in the Strait (f Magethaene , — On the north 
shore we noticed some extraordinary eflecU of the whirlwinds 
which so frequently occur in Titrra del Fuego. The crews of 
sealing vessels call them ^^wdliwaws,” or hurricane-squalls/' 
and they are most violent The south-west gales, which blow 
upon die coast with extreme fury, hre pent up and uni^eded in 


passing over the highlands ; when, increasSng in ppwsri they rush 
T^lently oyer the edges of nreeipica^ emnd, and 

dtseending perpi^ndicnlarty, dedrey ever^og tfliPhle. The 
•nrflKoe of the water, when struck by these guitiL Is so ag Hated 
as. to be Avered with fbam, which is taken up by them, and'Hiei 
befbre tlieir Airy until dispersed in vapour* Ships ^ anot^ 
under high lattd are sometimes suddenly thrown ow on dieir 
beain*endi^- and the next moment recover their equiUbrtuiD, as if 
nothing had occurred. Again a squall strikes tliem, psehapi m 
the otmr side, and over they heq) before its rage : the cable be* 
comes strained, anckebeoks the ehm with a jerk, that causes her 
to start a-head Utnmgh tlie wafer, until again stopped by the 
cable, or driven astern by another gust of wind.— Voj/aget of the 
Adventure and Beagle* 

The Proapos.— One of the most valuable sourcej of fodder of 
I^nlokl^ and {lerhaiis of any counUy whatever, is a plant known 
by the name of Prangos, and which grows only in the western 
parts of the country, at Imtial or Pros. This occurs of various 
tises, according to its age, from a single leaf covering not more 
than an inch of surface, to a cluster of leaves and flowers spread- 
ing to a circumference of twelve and eiglitecn feet. This hush 
consists of long feathering leaves of a dark green colour, crowned, 
when in blossom, by a profusion of lorge tufts of yellow fljwets; 
the leaves, wiien of full size, are two feet in length, and the bush 
is circular with a rout^led top. The llower-stalks rise from two to 
five, or even to six feet, in old plants. The leaves emit a strong 
oduiirp which at first is disagreeable, but becomes less so wlieii a 
person is familiar with it ; they have also, when fresh, a pungent, 
bitter, and slightly aromatic taste; but these ]jropertie8 dis- 
appear iu the dry state. The flowers are slightly odomus, and 
when first opened arc C(tvered by a glistening, viscid, and sub- 
saccharine exudation, which attracts the ants in such laimben, 
that the fl.kwers are sometimes idackened by them. Some eopper- 
cohmred beetles olid some small wild bees are also busied in 
gathering this siibstain e. The roOt< is perenniul leaves and 
flower-stems arc in life fw about four months. The plant flowers 
in June, and at the end of August the seetje fall and sponta- 
neously sow themselves; they lie in the ground till tlie snow 
I liegins to melt, or in April, and the plant then makes its ra* 

I apiwaraiicc. It is nut, however, till the third year that the root 
is fully developed and begins to spread; thenceforward it coii- 
I tiiiues to put forth fresh shoots for an indeterminate period, so tliot, 
Jri the l>elief of the peasantry, a plant scarcely ever dies. The 
head of the Prangos, including leaves, flowers, stems, and seeds, 

I is converted into hay, as winter forage for goats, sheep, and cows. 
Late in August, or early in Septemlwr, the plants are cut to 
within two or three inches of tiie ground, and laid on it in 
binidlcs, kept down by heavy stones. Tliese bundles are suffi- 
ciently dry in three or four days to be gathered and piled in 
thick layers on the h<msetopB, where stones are placed upon them to 
prevent their being blown away : they require no shelter. In 
the winter niDntlis about a hundredweight is considered suffi- 
cient fur twenty sheep or thirty Iambs for twenty-four hours. 
Healthy sheep fed iqx>n Prangos hay are said to become fat in 
twenty dags, and that, if fully fed with it for two montlis, tbeir 
fatness approaches to suITocation. It is said also to be of a heat- 
ing quality, but not to a greater degree than is desirable in such 
a climate. It displays its nutritive pXiperties in cows as well 
as ill sheep and goats, hut it is said that it does not increase the 
quantity of milk ; and as beef is nut an article of food in Ladakh, 
there is no advantage in feeding neat cattle uixin U. fiors^ 
thrive upon it, but they arc not readily reconciled to it ; and it if 
remarkable that, whilst growing, no animal will browse upon 
ibe leaves of the Prangos, although they will feed upon its floUren* 
It is only os hay that the foliage is an acceptable article of food. 
Prangos bos not been raised in any other of the districts of 
Ladakh, rather, it would appear, from no pains having been 
taken (o transplant it, than from any diflicnlty in localising 
it elsewhere, as one or two experiments had been made, I was 
I informed, many years since, and the {daiits had flourished. Con- 
I sideriiig tlie value of this plant as fodder, its growing \n a ;iDor 
r steril soil, in every variety of site, excep|^ actual swamp, and in 
a bleak, cold climate, and its flourishing wholly in iiidepttidenoe 
upon the care and industry of man, it would seem probable that 
it might he introduced with national advantage into many paits 
I of Ilrilahi, and would convert her beatlis, and downs, \md higbi» 
lands into storehouses for the supply of iunutneraUle flocks.-^ 
Moorcr(ft and Trebefdt'e navele in the Hinudagdn JPfe* 

2C2 




Th» May of ihe Poele is a beautiful generalization, j 
vhich somciimeg looks like a mockery of the keen I 
east winds, the leafless trees, the hedges without a 
Diosso 0 )i of our occasional late springs. In such a 
season as tile present we feel Uie truth of one poetical 
image, — 

And Winter Ungering chilli the of May 

but we arc apt to bmieve that those talk of halcyon 
skies, of odorous gales, of leafy thickets ^lled with the 
chorus of nature’s songsters^ — to say nothing of Ladies 
of the May, and morrice-dancers in the sunshine,— have 
drawn their images from the Southern poets. * 

111 such a season, 1— which makes us linger over our 
ftiM, wtien we ought to be strolling in the shade of 
hright green lane^« or loitering by a gushing rivulet 
to watch the trout rise at the sailing fly, — some name- 
less wdcer has seen a single fe<,'h)e swallow, and has 
fancied poor bird wss a thing to moralize upon 
Tiis FmsT SwAU.o\v. 

^ “Ha hWf corns baCitre the dailbdili, 

The feoliih and impatient hit<i : 

Ihe suttiiiest iiooxi hath yet iU chills, 

The Cuckoo - voice not yet u hcant. 


The lamb ii itiiveriug on the lea, 

The cowering: lark forbeari to sing,-^ 

And he has come aorow die lea 
To And a winter in the tpring. 

Oh I he hai left hli mother's home ; 

He thought there was a genial clime 
Where happy birds might sately roam, 

^ And he would seek that land in time. 

Presumutuous one ! his elders knew 
Tlie oatigefs of those fickle skies; 

Away Uie pleasure-sseksr llewr*- 
Kipp’d by untimely frosts be dies. 

Tiiere is a land in Youfii^s first dreams 
Whom year is one delicious Hay, 

And Life, beneath the brightest beams, 

Flows on, a gladsome holiday ; 

Rush to the world, unaided youth. 

Prove its fidse jays, its friendships liollow, 

Its bitter scoms, — mra turn to truth, 

And find a lesson in the unwise swallow." 

Away with these wintry images. There ii a somh 
wind rising ; the cold grey clouds open ; the sun 
breaks out. Then comes a warm sunny shower. A 
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day or two of luith aboiretii and anndunei and tbe 
brancbea of trees tlMtt looked so sere 

''Tbrait put their little haodi into the ray/'* 

Tbe May of the Poets is come ;-^at any rate we will 
believe that it is come. Wordswortr smU wekmiie 
it in a glorious song:— 

** Now while the i>ir4e thus img a joyoui fot^ 

And while the young liunU bound 
Ai to the tobor^ lou^i 
To me alone there pame a thought pf grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought reli^« 

And I again am strong t 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steeps ^ 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong $ 

1 hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 

The Winds come to me from the fields of ^ep, 

And alKhe earth is gay j 
Land and foa 
themseiVes up to jollity, 
jISfrwith the heart of May ^ 

Doth efbry Heast keep holiday ; — * 

Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shoutf^ Uiou happy 
Shepherd Boy ! 

Ye blisssed creaturcsy 1 have heard the call 
Ye to eacb other make ; I see e * 

The heavens laugh with you in your juhijfse ; 

My heart is at your festival, 

My bead hath its coronal, • 

Ttie fulness of your bliss, 1 feel — 1 feel it all. 

Oh evil day ! if 1 were sullen 
While the Barth herself is adorning. 

Ibis sweet May-moming, * 

And the childien are pulling, • 

Qn every eide, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide» ^ 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines wamrii 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm/' 

• WognswoKTii. 

Spsnskr filiall paint **fair May” and her train In 
noble words, which Mr. Harvey translates into thw 
language of the pencil : — 

Then came fair May, tlie fairest mayd on ground. 

Deck'd all with dainties of her season's pride, ! 

And tlirowing flowers out of her lap around : I 

Upoik two hrethreu's shoulders she did ride, ] 

The twins of Leda, which on either side 
Supported her like to their sove|%ign queen : 

Lord! how ail creatures laugbt when her they spied, 

And leapt and danced as they had ravish'd b^ne, 

And Cupid MtHf about lier fliitt''red all in green/' 

Spsnsbr. ^ 

James L welooines the May, as if Scotland hod no 
cutting wiuds to shame his song of *^Away, winter, 
away!”- 

** Now was there made, fast by tbe Toure's wall, 

A garUen fair, and in the comers set 
Ane berber green, with wondcs long and small . 

Railed about ; and so with trees set. 

Was all tbe place, and hawthorn hedges knet. 

That life gras none walking tliere fotby 
Thai might within eaaroc any wight espy* 

So thick the bcwei and the leaves green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there vrere, 

And middes every herte might be seSh 
Till sharpe, grsene^ sweete juniper, 

Growing so fair with branches here and tliere, 

That, as it seemed to a life without, 

The tewes spread tbe herber all about. 
m 

e lYe .quote Leigh Hunt from memory $ for he has net 
printed the poem in which this line occurs, in the seceid edition 
eChiewmke 
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And on the smale gtesiM iwistee sate 
The little sweets nightingsle, sfid 
So loud and clear tlte hymnes coneecmt*^ 

Of loves use, now soft now loud among, 

• That all the gardens and the wallse rung 
Right of their song and on the couple »eat 
Of their sweet harmony \ and 1o the text 

Wor8hi]m, ye that loven been, this May, 

^For of yonr bliss the kalends are begun, 

Xnd sing with us, Away, winter, away I 
Come, summer, coiqf, the sweet season and siin ; 
Awake, for shame I that have your heavens won, 

And amorously lift up your heades all \ 

Hark Love, tliat list you to his mercy call. 

James I, o? SIcoti.4no. 

A poet of the Shaksperean age has the same lesson, 
Rejoice in May — 

When May is in his prime, 

Then may each heart rejoice c 
When May bedecks eadi branch with green, 

Each bird strains forth his voice. 

The lively sap creeps up 
Into the blooming thorn : 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept. 

Now laugh the frost to scorn. 

P All Naturc^s imps triumph 

Whiles joyful May doth last; 

When May U gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 

May makes the cheerful hue, 

May breeds and brings new blood, 

May marcheth throughout every limb^ 

May makes the merry mood. 

May pricketh tender hearts * 

Their warbling notes to tune. 

Full strange it is, yet some, we see, 

Do make their May in June. 

Thus things are strangely wrought. 

Whiles joyful May doth lost, 

Take May in time : when May is gone^ 

The pleasant time is past. 

All ye that live on earth, 

And have your May at will, 

Rejoice in May, as I do now, 

And use your May with skill. 

Use May, while that you may, 

For May bath but his time ; 

Wlieu all tbe fruit is gone, it is 
Too late the tree to climb. 

Your liking and your lust 
Is fresh whiles May doth last : 
e When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past." 

EdwaRos. 

Afl.cr this old English Epicurean pbi)osoph> of 
••Take May in time,” the Transatlantic child of our 
native muse can scarcely be called original 

<• The wn is bright, — the air is clear. 

The darting swallows soof and sing. 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-btrd prophesying spring . 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

« It seems an outlet from the sky, 

Where, waiting till llie west wind blows, 

The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things arc new ; — the Imds, the leaves, 

That gild the elm-tree s ii|hldii|g crest, 

And even the nest beneath the eaves 
There are no birds in loft year's nest I 

All things rejoice in youth and love, \ 

The fulness of their first delight ! ^ 

And learn from the soft heavkns above 
The mvlting tendeniess of night 
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Maiden^ tbat md’ft ttjtif Muxple rhfine^ 

Bnloy tfaj yoatbp ItViU nMflay ; 

Inm the* fiagtanee of likiy ]iv|«»c^ 

For O t it If iiot olwaytMiyl* 

Snjny tfai tyriftt of loiro Ahd yott<h, ^ 

To soitio |[6oa angel 1«ave the rwt ; 

For Time will teach thee •oon the truth, 

Ttiere are no lufdi in last year's nest T* 

LONaPRLIX>W» 

But who can he onglnal with a theme upon which 
poets ill all ages have writtfe? We forgot the ditty 
which Master Toucitstone calls a foolish song:'’ — 

** It was a lover and his lass^ 

With a bey, with a with a hey, uon ue no, 

And a bey no nee no ni no. 

That o'er the green curn-iields did pass, ^ 

In Bpriiig-tinie, the only jirctty ring-time, 

When birds do sing hoy ding, a ding, a ding, 

Sweet lovers love the spring, 

In spring-time; the only pretty ring-time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding, a ding, a ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 

Hetwcen the acres of the rye, 

Witli a hey, and a ho, and a hey, no nee no, &c. 

These pretty country foolf did lie, 

In spring-tiine, &c. 

This carol they begun that hour 

With a bey, luul a lio, and a hey, no nee no, &c. 

How tiiat life was but a flower, 

Ju spring-time, &c. 

Tlwn pretty lovei*s falce the time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a liey, no nee no, &c. 

For love is crowned %vith the prime, 

111 spriiYg^lime,'* &c.* 

After this lively carol, which Touchstone says has “ no 
trrtiat matter ” in it, Miltons soni^'-a young student's 
ouenttg to Nature — sounds solemnly amidst its 
beauty 

*«Now the bright nioniiiig star, day's harbinger, 

Comes dicing from the east, and leads with her 
i he fliiw’ry May, who from her gi-eeii lap tlircrws 
1 he yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, honnteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth atid youth and wiu in desire i 
Wo^a and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill ana*fl^doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we saluie our early song. 

And welcome thee, thee long." 

RIlLTON, 

• fow Jincs* honour of ibo Ilaw- 
of May— fi" » true old l^nglish 

JSs IS j'?"® “ v" ■ 

Nor cl to find, 

«w»p« i. With th, wrdkfi,: 


THE MAGICIAN OF GAIHO. 

(From Lord Niigent^s * Lands Claasieal and Sllred.*) 

Bsfoeb I leave the subject ot Cairo and of AEgypt I 
will advert to one which has occasioned much specula- 
tion and controversy ; more certainly than it appears 
to be entitled to ; 1 mean tbat of the magicians. 1 
take no shame to myself in saying that some of the 
narrations concerning them which ^ound their way to 
Europe had excited my curiosity, as I believe thefy 
have that of many, long before I had the expectation 
of ever visiting -^gypt. To deny the truth of any 
hidden proitertics or powers in nature for no better 
reason than that they have never come within our 
litnfied experience, and appear to us incapable of any 
satisfactory solution, is hazardous and somewhat arro- 
gant ; nor surely docs the holding our belief in balance 
with respect to such things, vouched^ by tlie testimony 
of honourable men, argue any weak credulity. Many 
facts have of late years been related of magi- 

cians in the East, who, like those of ^oldTin ofess to 
have the power of presenting the apparitions of 
persons absent or dead, wdiom they have never seen or 
before heard of, and of whose look oi habits, tlierefore, 
they can have no previous knowledge. That tlie appa- 
rition is shotvn, not to hun who desires the magician to 
summon it, but \& some young l)oy*whuin the parly 
desiring it Fo be summoned shall choose; and tliat 
then this boj, after certain incantations jierformed by 
the magician, describes accurately the absent or the 
dead, tlie former in the occupation in which at that 
moment they may be engag(‘d. 

Among the pertons of high credibility who have 
borne witnessi^^othis, in a manner to excite our wonder 
and keep our judgment in suspensi^ is Mr. William 
Inline, the able writer on Modern ilCgypt, who describes 
in his book some remarkable exhibitions of this sort 
which he saw, and iui which he was unable to aceonnt. 
On the other hand, Sir Gardner Wilkinson accounts 
f#r It all by referring it to collusion between the magi- 
l^ian and the boy ; observing also that, on suc h occa- 
sions, the street before the house is generally thronged 
with boys, jirobubly placed there by the magician; and 
that thus whichever of thorn may be called in, Under 
the impression of his being totally disconnected wuh 
the arrangements, is, in truth, an actor well prepared 
for Ills part in the fraud. Tiiis, be it observed, may 
»BV»rd tlie means of <jollusion, but in no resjiecl helps 
towards accounting lor tlie description of the absent 
person in his proper likeness being successful. 

On the lirst occasion on which I saw this sort of ex- 
hiUtion, the party who were asscinblt'd, and who were 
numerous, guarded themselves against the kind of ar- 
rangement which Sir Gardner suspects by sending to 
a long distance off for a boy, who we were convinced 
knew not, until he entered the room, for what puipose 
he was brought there, and could have had no previous 
instractions from the magician. 'I’be magician began 
in the manner Sir Gavdner Wilkinson describes by 
casting powders into a pan of charcoal near him : by 
placing a jpaper, covered with some written characters, 
upon the boy’s brow, under his cap, and then pomiug 
ink into his hand, into which he desired him to look 
attentively. Lastly, he asked him a string of leading 
imestions as to certain preparatory phantoms for whirli 
the boy was desired to call, and whicli were to assist in 
the incantation. These the boy professed to sec in the 
ink in hi8 hand. 1 hesc are always the same ; such as 
ot persons pitching a tent, sweeping it, spreading a 
»rpet, and cooking provisions, and then of kings en- 
preceded bysffags. I have no doubt 
that the magician, who was all tlie time muttering fast 
and in^Mntly ni a low tone, gave the boy to under- 
atsnd that he should receive part of the bahshish, or 
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reward, if h^ook abccH^ntly the hints be should give evidently aeknowledged Lane a in whose 
him as to wtwt he must profess to see. estimation be was eager not to lower the itopression he 

When these preparatory ceremonies had been gone had formerly produced. The failures, the repeated 
through, four persons residing in England were and iftiiform failures, were not only as signal hut^ if 
cessively called for. The description of each was an possible, more gross than those of the other mi^ioiaii 
entire and ludicrous failure. Among others, an Eh- on the previous occasion. It is enough to say, that not 
gliah gentleman was called for who is distinguislied by one person whom Abd el Kadcr described bote the 
wearing the longest, probably, and most bushy beard smallest resemblance to the one named by us ; and all 
to be found in these our days within our British those called for were of vemarkablc appearance. AH 
Islands. This gentleman was described by the boy the preparations, all the ceremony, and all the attempts 
quite wrong as to figure and usual dress, and as at description, 1>ore evidence of such coarse and stupid 
having a chin very like that of the youngest person in fraud, as would render any detail of the proceeding, or 
company, Lord Mounlcharles, who was muen amused any argument tending to connect it with any marvel- 
at a resemblance he so little expected. Being informed lous power, ingenious art, or interesting inquiry, a 
that, so far, he had not been fortunate, the magician mere childish waste of lime. 

told us that perhaps it might he more satisfactory to How, then, does it happen that respectable and sen- 

us if we called fo£ somebody whose person might be sible minds have been staggered by the exhibitions of 
easily recognised by the having lost a limb. We said this shallow impostor? I think tliat the solution which 
that tlu^entlenian already mentioned might be easily Mr. Lane himself suggested as probable is quite com- 
distingui6rKQ4rom moat others,— more easily than ty pletc. When the exhibition was over, Mr. Lane had 
the mere loss Of a limb. Rut, in confortuity with his some conversation with the magician, which be after- 
last suggestion, we desired that Sir Henry Hardlnge wards repeated to us. In rc?ply to an observation of 
srhoiild he made to appear. Mr. Lanes t^im upon his entire failure, the magician 

After the boy had aescribed Sir Henry Hardingc as admitted thanhc had been told he had often failed 
being lull, and with inoustaebes, we asked him whether since the death of Osman Effendi the same Osman 
ho could dearly Sjj^n his eyes aftd hi% feet ; from which Eilindi whom Mr. Lane mentions in his book as hav- 
qiicstion it was evident the magician inferred that the ing been of the party on every occasion on whicli ho 
pci son we had called forbad lost cither an eye or a had been witness to tlie magician's art, and whose 
leg. The hoy accordingly said that heswas sitting testimony the * Quarterly Review * cites in support of 
with his side turned towards him, so that he could see the marvel, which (searching much too deep for what 
only one side of his face, and that his papouches (slip- lies very near indeed to the surface) il endeavours to 
yx'rs') were hidden by a large gown qy trouser, he could solve by suggesting the piobability of divers coni- 
not tell which. What coloured gloves li^ad he ? White, plicated optical combinations. And, he^it again ob- 
— Had lie his gloves on? Yes; he saw them plainly, served, no optical combinations can throw one ray of 
for his hands were crossed on his breast. light upon tlie main difficulty,— the means of produc- 

At the end the magician, informed that he had td- ing the resemblance required of the absent person, 
tally misdescribed all the persons called for, excused I now give Mr. Lane's solution of the whole mystery, 
himself by charging»the boy with lying, — an imputation in his own words, my note of which I submitted tobim 
I have no doubt true, but which was not the real caui^ and obtained his ready permission to make public in 
of the ill success ; and by also accusing the interpreter any way 1 might ihink fit. 

of having mistranslated his Arabick, which he spok^ This Osman Effendi, Mr, Lane told rne, was a 
so rapidly that none of our party but the interpreter Scotchman, formerly serving in a British regiment, 
bad that language sufficiently at command to follow who was taken prisoner by the Egyptian army during 
him in it. our unfortunate expedition to Alexandria in 18tl7 ; that 

This, however, as we afterwards heard, was not the he was sold as a slave, and persuaded to abjure Chris- 
mapiciari highest in repute at Cairo. The next trial tianity and profess the Musulinan faith; that, appJy- 
which I saw was more conclusive on the question, and ing his talents to his necessities, tie made himself use- 
led to wJiat appears to be the real Solution of the whole ful by dint of some little medical knowledge he had 
mystery. Major Grote, who had not been present on picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he 
the former occasion, and who likewise wished, after all obtained his liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim 
hr; liad heard and jread of these pretended powers^to (M, Bqrkliardi), tnrougli the means of Mr. Salt ; that, 
satisfy himself as to their truth or falsehood, was with in process of lime, he became second interpreter at the 
me, a few days after, at the house of Mr. Lane. In British consulate ; that Osman was very probably ac- 
general conversation, the story arose of the failure quainted, by portraits or otherwise, with the general 
which had taken place on the other evening. With appearance ot most Englishmen of celebrity, and cw- 
some difficulty w^e persuaded Mr. Lane (who at first tainly could describe the peculiar dresses of English 
i^as reluctant, bis authority and that of his book having professions, such as army, navy, or churcli, and the 
been BO much used, and beyond what was just, in suj>- ordinary habits of persons of different professions in 
port of the general belief in these efforts of inagick) England ; tJiaf, on all occasional ivben Mr. Lane was 
to see, along with us, Abd el Kader, the magician witness of the ^nagician’s success, Osman had been 
wliose performances had formerly so much excited his present at the previous consultations as to who should 
iisionisbment and that of several other Europeans be called to appear, and so had probably obtained a 
whose unimpeachable testimony and acknowledged description of the figure when it was to be the appari- 
soiindness of judgment had had great influence in tion bf some private friend of persons present ; that on 
making this a subject of serious inquiry with others, these occasions he very probably nad some pre- 
Wo were the more anxious that Mr^ Lfine should be arranged code of words by which he could cotnrauni- 
with us on this occasion, because we should have in cate secretly with the magicia^ To this must he 
liim not only a witness who, from the impression pre- added that his avowed theory of morals on all occasions 
viously left on his mind, would not suffer us. to draw was that we did our whole duty if we did what we 
inferences unjustly disfavourable to the magician, but thought best for our fellow-creatures and nmst sgrec- 
who also, froiii his perfccif and familiar knowledge of able to them.** Osman was prewnt when Lane 
the Arabiek language, would be an interpreter, in was so much astonished at hearing the boy werMe 
whose honour, and in whose, skill also, we might have very accurately the person of M. Burkhardt, with 
entire trust. The trial promised much: The magician >bom the magician was unacquainted, but who had 
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bMU OiiMEi’t patron ; and OmM alao knew well tbe 
otter ffeatleman whom Mr» LaOe atatea in bit book 
that the boy deecribed aa appeai^g iH and lying on a 
eoia; and Mr* Lane added» that be bad nraMd^been 
naked by Oaman about that gentleinan'a healtb, wbooi 
Mr. Lane knew to he then aufhring under an attadt 
of rteumatiani. He coocloded tteiefore by avowing 
that there waa tih doubt on bia mind, oonnecting all 
theae oircumataticea with thekleclaration the ihagiciaii 
had jaat made# that Oaman had been the Confederate. 

Thtta 1 have givotii in Mr. Lane*a woida not only 


with hie oonaenh hut at bla ready»offer» jvhat he has 
no doubt ia the egplaiiatlon of tbe wbcdb of a aubject 
which he nOw faeta to require no deeper inquiry, and 
which baa been adopted by many aa a marvel upon an 
exaggerated View oi the testimony that be offered in 
hiabook before be bad been convinced, aa be now ia, 
of the itnpokure. I gladly state this on the authority 
of an enlightfned and honourable man, to disabuse 
minte that have wandered into serious apoculation on 
a matter which 1 cannot but feel to be quite unde- 
sm*ving of it. 



( I ho MUifta vn llnf f I Rotlor ] 


Sailors It seomed to mo that the personal fieedotn of 
dioM lailoii, who oWn no suporiors except those of tlielr Own 
choice, is as like os may be to that of their sea-fanog aacSstori. 
And «veii in their mode Of navigation they hat e admitted no 
BU( h enttio change os yon would suppose probablf it is true 
that they have *o for ai ailed theinseWas of sioderii discoveries ae 
to looh to tlie compfSM instead of tbe stolS, and that they have 
supeviodeil the immortal gods of their forefathers by 8t. Nicholas 
111 hts glass case ; but they ore not yet so confident either in tbeir 
needle or tbeir saint os to love an qieii ieo, and they still hug 
ilieif shores as fondly ns the Argonauts of old. Indeed, they have 
a most itiisailor like love for t|ie land, and 1 really believe that 
III d gale of wind they would rather have a ruek*bound coast on 
tlieir lee than no coast at all. According to the notions of an 
Kughsh seaman, this kmd of navigation would soon bring the 
veilel (in which it was pinotiwd to an evil end. Tbe Greek, 
hoWLver is uttac countably suceessrul in escaping the Contes 
qttenees of being * jammed in,’ as it is called, U|M>n a lee shore ] 
he es favoured, 1 suppose by the nature of the coasts along whteb 
he suds, especially tl^ of the many islands through which he 
thfvads bis way in the ASmn, for there is generally, 1 think, deep 
water hofow to tlie very cliffs, and besides tlwse ore uiuumeioble 
uives, m which the dexte|pus Sailor, who knows and loves the 
latwi so well, will contrive to find a shelter Si hese seamen, like 
(Itni forefathers, rely upon po winds unices they are right a-stem 
or on the quarter ; they rarely go oa a wind if it blows at all 
fresh, and if the adverse hreeie ap|iroaohe!i to a gale, they at once 
fumigat# fit. Niehidos and put up tliC helm. The consequence 

Coufis is, that under the e\fr«tarying winds of the Ageon, 
tliey ore blown about in the most whimsjCol nistmer. I to 
f blab ttel Ulysses, with bis ten years'' voyage, bod taken hxe time 
ifV'ttiakiiig Itboco, but n^ eaperieiice ui Greek navignlissi soon 
made nm nnderslaad that \ e had had, m puiut of fiset, a pretty 
good «pr«mge )iameg«;^f;9tAen,er Traess qfEastsrii TtetW. 

'afspHMLlfetw’ ia Jteaii,-‘Of the lacker-work, known in dds 
miosiirjMiri^irall ike writers assert that no adequate idea 
m# be oeetooived Asm tbe specimens cummouly Men m Stivope. 
Wlnit is really Ineoaoiiot be ptnobosed by teeikueit ; oud ^ 


best ever obtained by the members of tbeYactory are received os 
tfieirnts fiom their Japanese fi tends. These are mostly deposited 
in the Royal Museum at the Hogue , and although esteemed at 
nome scarcely second-rate, ore so really inperior to the oidinary 
jaten that no ot>inion could be given upon the beaut v of the art, 
without having inspOCted that oullection. The whule process of 
lackering is extremely slow, The \amish, which is tlie resinous 
produce nf a shrub celled oeroeiao-As (rhu^mnimt or < vartnsh- 
plant,*) reqaivei a tedioui preparation to fit it for use It is 
tinted by »ow and long-continued rubUiiig upon a copper-plate 
with the colouring material, and the cmratiOD of lock ei mg is as 
tedious os its pmliiDuianes. Five oiffeieut coats, at the very 
least, ar>* dUccessively applied, tudWcd to dry, and then ground 
down with a fine stone or a reed; audit Is only by this patient 
labfur that the VOniish oequitM iti eitiedfiduoe* Tlie biillmnt 
mother-of-pearl figurea ooneist of layers of ihell, cut and 
fashioned to the shape required, and coloured at the back ; then 
laid into the vomisn, and subjected to the same coating and 
grinding process os the test, whence they derive tbeir glittering 
splendour.-^ VoH Biebold s 4/hpajieM. 


The Norn Zealand MtUBL^Thii is a oariouslAft very eommon 
plant, which is at first a potasite, winding found large trees of 
the forest till it encircles a^ destroys them, when its numerous 
coils Join together 111 one bcdlow truuk^ leaving tbeir victim to 
rot inside. The rata thus full grown » CertoiuTy the monarch ot 
the New Zealohd forest. In the gnarled form and tough contor- 
iiou of its limbs, it much resembles tbe oak, and is therefoie 
biehly valued by dfip-biiilders for knees and timbers. Tbe 
foRage has alfo noble appearance at a diSbiuce of the Eng- 
Itrb fbrsit king But ths piout Is of tbC myrtle kind, and bears 
a bright Crimson bleeiSm, m snob obuiNlanee that, at lU time of 
fiowiritig, the forests look ai tlmaigh tonic playftil giant bad 
dtjipefi every other tree in erimsoii dye and stoek them op again. 
This tree le somewhat irregular m its fiowermg, and earlier in 
Cease psxtB of the oeuntry tbou iif otheie* But thw fatry hue u 
generally thmwti ever tbe wootUd steeps soon after tbe middle of 
cummer, about baivest tiese.— Mr. Bawotd Jemmgbau Wake- 
fimd's Aavesliffe in iV!no JSealattd, 
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OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 

Oxford Cathedral forms a part of the structures which 
coostituie Christ Church Collet Oxford, and is in 
fact both the cathedral of the bisbopic of Oxford and 
the chape] of the college of Christ Cburcb. The cathe* 
dral is built on the site of a convent which appears 
to have been founded by Dtdaf^ an earl of Oxford, 
about 730, in which his daughter Frideswida, or Frides* 
wide, and twelve other noble virgins'’ were es- 
tablished, and which was dedlcsated to St. Mai^ and All 
Saints. Alger, earl of Leicester, fbt} in fbvc with Fri- 
dcswide, and attempted, in opposliton to her vows of 
cdiastily, to compel ner to marry him. She fled from 
Ids persecution, and, as the Jcj^ond states, Alger was 
miraculously struck blind for his impiety and wicked- 
ness, and was afterwards, on his repentance, no less 
miraculously restored to sight at the intercession of 
Frldeswide. 

Frideswide died about 740, was reverenced as a saint, 

No. 844 . 


and her shrine, where her ashes were clepoaile 
many centuries afterwards was the chief object of at- 
traction in the church which has sinc^e become the cathe- 
drail of Oxford,^ The nuns appear to have remained in 
peaceable poSSe^ion of the churdh till tlie year 1002, 
when the building was destroyed by the Danes, and the 
inmates massacred. Ethelred JI. began to rebuild the 
church in 1004, and some authorities consider parU of 
Ahs present building as having belonged to that struc- 
ture. In 1049 the monks of Abingdon are said to 
have taken forcible possession of tlie nunnery, and to 
have expelled the niiiis. These were times of violence. 
The Abingdon monks were thewjseives expelled in 
1060, to give place to other monks as regardless of the 
ri^ts of property and as destitute of real religion aa 
tliemselvcB. -y 

At length, in the yeai* 1111, Henry I. the 

monastery to Roger, bishop of Salisbury, who appfn- 
priated it to regular monks of the order of St. Angus- . 
tine, and appointed Gayinond, th(? king s chaplain, to < 

VoL. XIV.-^2 D 
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be file prior* The butidmg df 0ie .preeent cbtirch ie» . ttidiep, ^leen Eizabeth, howevet. in 1^1 converted 
by Huffdalc, Willis, Tenner, eiilj others, with mudi tip- the foftjrrgriitnmer-sdieliire into etndentlif thus itmlring 
peerance of probability^ eeeHbed to ibis prior and the altog^tihw^ie htindred etudents on the original foun- 
two sMcceedihg priors. From tils decease tilt IHb sup- daim; 

pressron <rfthe inooRStcry twettty^five other priors sutj- Such was the process of (he eslablishtnent of the 
eessivety superintended the establishment, and ex* college of Christ Church in Oxford, and the connection 
tended and improved the conventual buildings. with it dl the bishopric and cathedral of Oxford. 

The priory of St. Frideswido was suppressed, and Oxford Cathedral was the conve^ntua] church of the 
(he biiiWings and lands granted to Cardinal Wolscy, by priory of St Frideswide, and was not intended by 
a bull from Pope Clement and letters patent Wolscy to fOrm a part of his structures. In fact he 
clnlwl July 1, 1525. Tlie priory had been previously pulled down the west front and three of the arche's of 
surrendered by Prior Burton, who retired on a pension the nave, jirhich is now, in consequence, fifty feet 
of twenty marks a year. shorter than it w^as previously; and the rcniaindcrr of 

The great Cardinal, as soon as he had obtained pos- the cdiAce was destined to be levelled to make i onm 
session of the inonastory, immediately commenced the for a more splendid church, in a style to correspond 
magnificent series of structures which were to be afipro- with the magnificent Hall of Christ Churcl), which he 
priated to tlie college which he intended to found on completed before his downfall, and^which has been the 
the site of tlie monastery : it was to have been called admiration of all succeeding time. 

Cardinal College, and the buililings were in progress, Oxford Cathedral consists of a nave and^/iisles: a 
and same of tlicin were completed, when the fall of Wol- north transept with an aisle on the weipfe^siTlh ; a sonlli 
sey in ]ri2.i-3^) interrupted tlie progress of the works, transept, shdVter dban the north iranstfpt, an aisle 
Henry VJII. luMvever was persuaded to become the on the east side; a choir, which extends from the 
patron of the intemled establishment, which in 1532 he transepts to the' east end. with aisles shorter than the 
tefouniled, under iho narme of Henry the Eighth's Col- choir, which consequently projects beyond the aisles ; 
lege, and endowed with 2000{. for trie mainumance of two other aisles, or rather chapels, on the north side 
a dean and twelve canons. In 1542 Henry converted of the north aiste^f ttte choir ; a penlral tower t\ii- 
thc dissolved A hbey of Oseney, near Oxford, into the mounted a spire ; a chapler-Viouse to the souili of 
bishopric of Oxford, but in 1545 the dean and chapter the choir, with an intermediate passage, or room, 
resigned their charter into the hands of the king, who which conifecfs it with the south aisle of the choir; 
in 1540 removed the episcopal see from Oseney to the and three sides of a cloister to the south of the nave, 
new college, w\\et\ Vlxc cVwxTcb ol Si. Yrldeswlde vfas\ Ihe west side havvuf^ been removed by WoUoy wUeu 
constuuted a ealbedral, and called “ the Cathedral ' he levelled the wq|it end of the nave. 

Church of J^hrlst in Oxford.*’ and the corporation was The Catheebjal offers few attractive features on the 
declared to consist of a bishop, with his archdeacon, a exterior, anfl is indeed so much concealed by other 
dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, eight clerks, an buildings and by trees as to be almost exeliukd fioni 
organist, and eight choristers, together with sixty slu- viny general or favourable point of vii^w. 
dents, and forty grammar-scholars, a schoolmaster and The spire has been ascribed, with little or no ajipeav- 
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ancie of probability) to Cardinal Wolpcy* who was not arch) with two rowa pf aip;aag roowidiiigs running 
likely to hav^built a spire to a church which he was round the whole of the opeuing. 
about to pull down ; besides which, the archUeetusw is The ineomc of the Bishop of Oxford is 2400f* a year, 
apparently in the early pointed sty le» and is probably The Hishopric includes three hundred and forly^Sve 
not later than about 1200. The beiri^ of the spire is benefices. The corporation consists of the l^n of 
one hundred and forty-four feet. Ine bells of Oseney Christ Church and eight canons of Chrttt Church. 
Abbey are hung in the central tower. The celebrated The income is 12,547^.. but subject to taxes, contribu- 
b<'Jl, •* The Great Tom of Oxford,’^ is suspended in tions to small livings, See, The dean receives on^fth 
Walsey's handBome*tower over the enti'ance gateway and eaefi canon one-tentla The sum derived in respect 
to Christ Church College. to their colle{^ oflSces is 2153/., divided in the ssmo 

Oxford Cathedral is the smallest of all the cathe- proportions, but subject to university and college dues, 
drals of England and Wales. The entij^e length is There are no separate revenues. All have residencea 
one hundred and fifty-four feet; the entire width of 
the nave and aisles, fifty-four feet; the length of ^he 

transepts, one hundred and two feet; the width of Diet of the People tf Ladakh and Tibet^The diet of the 
the choir, including the south aisle and tluee aisles LadsJ^liis, and of the Tibetans generally, nutritioui and whole- 


mi the north, is one hundred and sixteen feet; the lome, and ie remarkable for the prominent ehare which is taken 

1 .1 .. r_ _ i. 1 . in it hir iM. All rJiuuM Ai TinpfatiA Put tijree meAifl A (Ittv. Tn« 


cliurcli is of early Norman architecture. The arclies 
spring from thick round pillars. The interior roof 
of the nave is of timber frame-work, which w^as re- 
newed in 1816. The roof of the choir is a groined roof 
of stone, coiwislinc of elegant "traemy, connected with 
carved alone pcncents. This root is a work of late 
architecture, perhaps later than the convA»ion of the 
ciniich into a cathedral, and is greatly adnsired for its 
beauty as well as the architectural skill and taste which 
it displays. The stalls and fiUings*up of the choir 


classes. For a breakfast of ten persons this woiiia be the pre- 
paration : — about an ounce of black tea, called here znticba, and 
a like quantity of soda, are boiled in a quart of water for an 
hour, or until the leaves of the tea are sunieiently steeped. It is 
then strained, and mixed with ten miarts of boiling water, in 
wbith an ounce and a half of fossil salt has been previously dis- 
solved. The whole is then put into a narrow cylindrical churn, 

I along with the butter, and well stirred with a chumlng-atick 
till it becomes a smooth, oily,- and brown liquid, of the colour 
and consistence of chocolate, in which form it fs transferred to a 
feupnt of silver, or silvered copjier, or brass, for the richer classes, 
OTuamented wit\\ fiowers and foliage, and grotesque figures of 


appoar Vo have h(!CU exco.wled ahtjvvV. ax\i\ ftOOu\ ctocodVVes, Atagons, or heads of elephants, and tWWVc, 

attonyards most oi the windows were repaired, aud hi embossed or filagree work. The jjoorer use plain 

additional painted glass was inserted uy Van Lingc. brass or tinned copper tesqiots. Each man has bit own cup, 


Christ disputing with the Doctors in the cast window 
of the Divinity Chapel, or Latin Chapel as it is called, 
which is the farthest to the north of the two chapels 
annexed to the choi^', is by Van Lingo. The Nativity, 
in the great oast window of tlie choir, is by Price, after 
a design by Sir Janies Thornhill. St. Peter conducted 
out of Prison by the Angel, in the window of the north* 
aisle of the choir, is by John Oliver, and is especially 
(Mirious as having been painted by him in 1700, when 
he was eighty-four years of ago. The murder of 
ilcckei in the window of the north transept appears to 
be of great antiquity. 

The most interesting of the monuments is the shrine 
of St. Frideswide in the north aisle*of the choir, which 
consistR of three stages of decorated architectural work, 
the lower stage of stone, the two upper of wood. Two 
engraved brasses •within the r'anopy have been t(^n 
away, which arc supposed to have represented ©t. 
Fi ideswide and the wile of Peter Martyr, the relics 
of the reformer’s wife having been, mixed with those 
of the Jloinan Catholic Saint, by direction of Queen 
Elizabeth. The monument of Lady Elizabeth Mon- 


Ucute is very ricdi : her effigy, in the costume of the \ma iUAtimir,ana is becuTuina gencnii m the ranjap ami iiLaoui 
time, is coloured and gilt. She was buried here in \^Moorcroft and^2)rebeck't lYaveh in LadM, Jfaehmir,4rc, 

1353. The monument of RoWt Burton, author of ^ * • 

the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ has a quaint Latin in- Cinnamon,>^Thi finest quality of cinnamon is that taken from 
Bcriptum by his brother—-** Paucis notulS* paucioribus twigs or shoots of the proper siseand of the exact age: if the 
ignotus, hie jacet Democritus Junior, cui vitam dedit bark is too young, it has a green taste; if too old, it is lough 
et mortem Melancholia*’' (Known to few, unknown .«nd gritty. TOie rods cut for ijcfliug are th>>refore of various 
to ft'wer, here lies Democritus Junior, to whom Me- sites dh*i lengths, de|)ending on ihe texture of the bark ; these 
lancholy gave life and death.) OurrOaderS must solve are first peelwl, then scraped on the outside, and, while drying, 
lh(‘ riddle for themselves. There ia alscf a fine statue, up into long narrow rolls (commonly called quills) ; these 

by c:hantry, of Dr. Cyril Jackson, dean of the Cathe- ^ 

di al from 1783 to 1809, wluch are then made in round bundles. Taking the bark 


brass or tinned copper tea^Kits. Each man luis his own cup, 
cither of China, porcelain, or, which is^more cotmnon, made out 
of the knot of the horse chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or 
])laiii. About five tbonaaiid of these, in the rough, are annually 
exported from Bisahar to (iranlokh, and sold rit the rate of six for 
a rupee: they are finished and ornamented in China. The 
latter kind of cup contains about a third of a pint, the China 
cup something less. Each person drinks from five to ten cups 
of tea. and when the last is half finished he mixes with the re- 
maiiidcr as much barley meal us makes a ^laste wdth it, which 
be eats. At the midday meal those who can afford tea take it 
again, with their wheaten cakes, accompanied with a fiaste of 
wheat flour, butter, and sugar served hot. The poorer jieoplo, 
instead of tea, boil two parts of barley flour with one of water, 
or meat broth seasoned with salt, until it becomes of the thick- 
ness of porridge. The evening meal of the upper classes is formed 
of some preparation of the flesh of slieo]!, goats, or yaks, and eaten 
with rice, vegetables, and wheaten cakes, Icjveiied or iiiileavcned. 
The poorer classes eat at night the same barley ]M)rridge as at 
noon, oria soup made of fresh vegetables, if procurable, or of 
drieJ turnips, radishes, and cabliag(>s, boiled with salt and pen|^r 
in water, along with pieces of stiff dough of wheat flour. The 
use of tea has been common amongst tiie wealthier Tibetans for 
some centuries, but it has been universal only within the lost sixty 
years. It has extended itself within the same iieriod to Bokhara 
md Kashmir, and is becoming general in the Punjab and Kabul 


aTlVom 17^ to 1^9 long, wliich are then made in round bundles. Taking the bark 

V* • at tlie proper age, seems to be the point that most materially 
The ebaptpr-house is a very i^tere^ing room. , It w fl« quality of th« .pice. Such of the bill, in tl.. Kandiai 

parentijrot later architecture than ^e church Itaclf; country a* have a moiit temperate climate, oud the maritime 
tin* style is early wointecl, with detached and clustered t,roviiices from Tangalle on the south to Chibiw on tm^est, are 
columns, with bold bases and highly enriched foliated the only iwirtiorw of the island favourable to the growtli>HBn- 
piUls. There is an entrance doorway to the south namou ; and over that extent it is commonly met with in the 
insept, from the chapter-houaC) formed of a round jungles,— Forbes’s Eleven Yean in Ceylon, 


columns, with bold bases and highly enriched foliated 
(Mpitals. There is an entrance doorway to the south 
transept, from the chapter-houaC) formed of a round 
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[Giorgiona.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 

PAINTERS.— No. XXXIX. 

GiORoioNS, b. 1478, d. 1511, 

Thu* painter was another great inventor; one of those 
who stamped h'w own individuality on his art He was 
essentially a poet, and a mlyective poet, who fused his 
own being with all ho performed and^ created: — if 
Raphael be the Shakspere, then Giorgione may be 
styled the Byron, of painting. 

He was born at Castel Franco, a small town in the 
torritoryof Treviso, and his proper name was Giorgio 
Barharelli. Nothing is known of his family or of Lis 
younger years, except that having shown a strong dis* 
position t*) art he w as brought, when a boy, to Venice, 
and placed under the tuition of Gian Bellini. As he 
grtwv up be was disiinguished by his tall noble figure 
and the dignity of his deportment ; and his companions 
called him Giorgione or (icorge the Great, by which 
nickname lie has, after the Italian fashion, descended 
to posterity. 

Giorgione appears to have been endowed by nature 
with an iuteiiBe love of beauty and a &en8<j of Issirmony 
which pervaded his whole being. He was famous as 
a player and (^om\>oaer on llie lute, to which lie sung 
Ids own verses. In his works two characteristics pre- 
vilil, sentiment and colour; both tinged by the peculiar 
temperament of the man. Tlie sentiment is noble hut 
melancholy, and the colour decided, intense, and g1o\yf 
ing: his execution had a freedom, a careless maafa^ 
of hand ; or, to bofrow the ■untraii^lateable Italian 
Word, a $pre 2 z(ttura^ unknown before his time. Tiie 
idea that he founded his style on that of Lionardo da 
Vinci cannot be entertained by those who have studied 
the works of both : nothing can be more distinct in 
character and feeling. 

It is to b(' regretted that of ono fo inteiresting in his 
character and liis w^ks we know, so litUe ; yet more 
to be regretted, ihatfi being gifted with die pesBionato 
aensibilityof a poet shi,uld l\ave been employed chiefly 
in decorative itainiing, and that too confined to the 
outaides^f the Venetian palaces. These creations 
deatroyed by fire, ruined by time, or effaced 
b^rBe damps of the Laguno. He appears to have 
early acquired fame in his art, and we find him in 1504 
employed, together with Titian, in painting with 


freshoes th8 exterior of the Fondaco dei Tedeschi (the 
hall of Exchange belonging to tlie German merchants). 
That part intrusted to Giorgione he covered with the 
most beautiful aad poetical figures ; hut the signifi- 
canc^e of the pdiole was soon after the artist’s death for- 
gotten ; and Vasari tells us, that in his time no one 
could interpret it. It appears to have been a sort of 
arabesque on a colossal scale. Giorgione deliglited in 
fresco as a vehicle, because it gave him ample scope for 
that largeness and freedom of oiTilinc wnich charac- 
Serised his manner ; unhappily, of his inunerous works, 
^only the merest fragments remain. We have no evU 
denee that he exercised his art elsewhere than at Venice, 
or that he ever resided out of the Venetian territory : 
in his pictures ’the heads, features, costumes, are all 
stamped with the Venetian character. He had no 
school, though, induced by his social and affectionate 
nature, he freely imparted what he knew, and often 
worked in conjunction with others. His love of music 
and his love of pleasure sometimes led him astray from 
his art, hut were oflener his inspirers: both are em- 
bodied in his pictures, particularly his exquisite pas- 
tojals and concerts, over which hif has yet brcatlied 
that cast of thoughtfulness and profound feeling which, 
in the midst ot harmony and beauty, is like a revela- 
tion or a prophecy of sorrow. All the rest of what 
is recorded concerning the life and death of Gior- 
gione may be told in a few words. Among the painters 
who worked with him was Pietro Luzzo, or Feltri, 
near Venice, known in the history of art as Morto da^ 
Feltri, and mentioned by Vasari as the inventor, or 
rather reviver, of a^besoue painting, in the antique 
style, which he had studied amid the dark vaults of the 
Roman ruins. This Morto, as Kidolfi relates, was the 
friend Of $3iior^one,and lived unider the same roof with 
him. He took advantage of Giorgione’s confidence to 
seduce and c|rry off from his bouse a girl whom he 
passionately loved. Wo|mded doubly by the falsehood 
of his mistress and the freacliety of his friend, Giow^ 
gione sank into despair and soon afterwards died, at 
Uie eai’ly age of thirty-three. Morto da Feltri after- 
wards fled from Venice, eiitered the army, and was 
killed at the battle of Zara in 1519.— Such is the Vene.< 
tian tradition, 

Giorgione’s genuine pictures are very rarely to 
be met with; of those ascribed to him the greater 
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number were | painted by Pietro della Veccbia» a 
Venetian, who/had a peculiar talent for imitating 
Giorgione's manner of execution and style M tM^oar. 
riieee iroltaliotiB deceive picture dealers and ^ciai^ 
lectors ; they could not for one moment deceive those 
u'ho had looked into the feeling impressed on Gior- 
gione's works. The only picture which obukl have 
imposed on tiie true lover of Giorgione, is that in the 
ossession of Lord Francis Egerton, * the Four Ages,' 
y Titian, in which the tone of sentiment as well as 
the manner of Giorgione is so happily imitated that 
for many years it was attributed to liim^ It was 
painted by Titian when he was the friend and daily 
companion of Giorgione, and under the immediate inr 
fluence ot his feelings and genius. 

• We may divide the undoubted and existing pictures 
of Giorgione into tl){ee classes. 

I. The historical subjects arc very uncommon ; such 
seem to hti^.e been principally confined to his frescos, 
and have mbttly ^rished. Of the few which remain to 
ns, the most fame As is a picture in the IlrcfR. at Milan. 
*’The Finding of Moses.'* It maybe called rather 
H romantic and poetical version than an histoi'ica] 
representation of the scene. It would shock Sir 
(lardner Wilkinson. In the centre sits the princess 
under a tree; she l^ks with sufprise^ and tenderness 
(ill the cliild, whi(*h is brought to her by mie of her 
attcndarita : the squire or seneschal of urn princess, 
vvith knights and ladies, stand around ; on one side tw o 
loveis are seated on the grass ; on the other are musi- 
cians and singers, ]>ages with dogs. All the figures 
are in the Venetian costume; the col^^uring is splen- 
did, and the grace and harmony of t he A^Jiole compo- ^ 
siiion is evc^n the more enchanting from tli5 naivete of 
llie conception. This picture, like many others of the 
same age and style, reniHids ns of tliose poems and tales 
of the middle ages, in which David and Jonathan 
figure as ^^preux chewlien^*' and Sir Alexander of 
Macedon and Sir Paris of Troy fight tournaments 
in honour of ladies’ eyes and the “ blessed Virgin.” 
They must be tried by their own aim and standard, not 
by the severity of antiquarian criticism. 

In the Academy of Venice is preserved another his- 
torical picture yet more wildly poetical in conception. 
It commemorates a fact — a ureadful teippest which 
occurred in 1340, and threatened to overwhelm the 
wliole city of Venice. In Giorgione's picture the 
demons are represented in an inferifkl bark exciting 


the tempest, while St. Marie, St. Nicholas, and St 
George, the patron saints of Venice, seated in a smaU 
vessel tossed amid the waves, oppose with spiritual 
arms thh powers of hell, and prevaH against them. 

In our National Gallery there is a small historical 
picture, the death of Peter, the Dominican friar and 
inquisitor, called St. Peter the Martyr, who was assas- 
sinated. This picture is not of much value, and a very 
inferior work of the master^ 

Sacred subjects of the usual kind were so seldoni 
painted by Giorgione, that there are not perhaps half 
a dozen in existence; 

Jl. There is a class of subjects which Giorgione re- 
presented with p^uliar grace and felicity : they are in 
painting what idyls and lyrics are in poetry, and seem 
like disect inventions of the artist’s own mind, though 
some are supposed to be secues from Venetian tales 
and novels now lost. *J*bese generally represent groups 
of cavaliers and ladies seated in beautiful landscapes 
under th^ shade of trees, conversing or playing on 
musical inslrumeuis. Such pictures are not utifre- 
quent, and have a particular charm, arising from the 
union of melancholy feeling with luxurious and festive 
enjoyment, and a mysterious allegorical significance 
now only to be surmised. In the collection of Lord 
NortlAvick, at Cheltenham, there is a most charming 
picture in this style; and in the possession of Mr. 
Cunningham there is another. To this class may also 
be referred the exquisite pastoral group of Jacob and 
Rachel in the Dresden Gallery. 

111. His portraits are magniheent. They have all, 
with the strongest resemblance to general nature, a 
grand ideal cast; for it was in the character of the 
man to idealise everything he touched. Very few of his 
portraits are now to be identified. Among the finest 
'and most interesting may be mentioned bis own por- 
trait in the Munich Gallery, which has an expression of 
the profoundest melancholy, lu the Imperial Gallery at 
pVienna— rich in his works— there is a picture repre- 
senting a young man crowned with a garland of vine- 
ftaves; another comes behind him with a concealed 
dagger, and appears to w^atch the moment to strike : 
the expression in the two beads can never be forgotten 
by those who have looked on them. The fine portrait 
01 a cavalier, with a page riveting his arnumr, is well 
known : it is in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle, 
and styled, without a shadow of probability, (jastoii de 
Foix, A beautiful little full-length figure in arinuur, 
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now in the collection of Mr. Rogm« bears the same 
name ; and is probably a study for a St. Michael or a 
Sl George. Lord Byron has celebrated in some beau- 
tiful lines the hnpressioii made on his mind by a picture 
in tlic Manfriiii Palace at Venice; but the poet errs 
in styling it the ** portraits of his son, and wife» and 
self;^* Giorgione never bad either son or wife. The 
picture alluded to represents a Venetian lady, a cava* 
lier', and a page portrait^vidently, but thd names are 
unknown. * • 

The striking characteristic of all Giorgione’s pic- 
tures. whether portraits, ideal heads, or compositionst 
is the iiiefiaceable impression they leave on the 
memory. In the apparent simplicity of the means 
through which this elFect is produced, the few yet 
splendid colours, the vigorous decision of toui^^h, the 
depth and tenderness of the sentiment, they remind us 
of the old religious music to which w'c liave listened in 
the Italian churches — a few simple notes, long sus- 
tained, deliciously blended, swelling into aHch, full, 
and perfect harmony, and melting intp the soul. 

Though Giorgione left no scludars, properly so called, 
lie had many imitators, and no artist of his time exer- 
cised a more extensive and long-felt influence. lie 
diffused that taste for vivid and warm colour which we 
setj ill contemporary and succeeding artists ; thid he 
tinged with his manner and feeling the wliole Venetian 
school. Among Uiose who were inspired by this power- 
ful and ardent mind, may be mentioned Sebastian del 
Pioinbo, of whom some account has already been 
given; Jacopo Palma, called Old Palma, b. 1518, 
u. 1548; Pans Bordonc, b. 1500, d. 1570; Pordenone, 
b. H«0, d. 1540; and, lastly, Titian, the gieat repre- 
sentative or the Venetian school. The difference be- 
tween Giorgione and Titian, as colourists, seems to be 
this — that the colours of Giorgione appear as if lighted^ 
up from within, and those of Titian as if lighted from 
without. The epitliet fien/ or r/lawinff would apply to 
Giorgione, the epithet golden would express the pre-^ 
doiiiinant hues of Titian. 


THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 

A POPULAR writer on natural history, in noticing the 
success with w'hich the weaker races of quadrupeds 
generally escape the attacks of all their enemies except 
man, says:— “The arts of instinct are most commonly 
found an ovennalcli for the iuvaBioris of instinct. Man 
is the only creature against whom all their little tricks 
cannot prevail. Wherever he has spread his dominion, 
scarcely any flight can save, or any retreat harbour : 
wlierevcr he comcH. terror seems to follow, and all so- 
.oioty ceases among the infcTior tenants of the plain ; 
their union against him can yield no protection, and 
their cunning is but weakness. In their fcllow-bruSbs 
they have an enemy whom they can utipose within 
equality of advantage : they can oppoSe fraud qp^ift- 
ncss to force, or numbers to invasmii ; but vShat can 
be done against such an enemy as man, who finds them 
out though unseen; and tliougli remote, destroys 
them ? Wherever he co^le^ all the conquests among 
the meaner ranks seem to be at an end, or are*darriea 
on only by surprise. Such as he has thought proper 
to protect have calmly submitted lo bis proloiUion ; 
such as he has foui^n it convenient to destroy, carry on 
an unequal w ar, ami their numbers arc every day dc- 
Crca#iag/'-(Gold8uruli.) ^ ^ 

U afford amuscineut, if not instruction, if, taking 
a hinkffrpm live above eloquent passage, we collect, 
4((K»^vanous sonnies, some of the most remarkable 
artifices adqpVd by uudvilisced nations in capturing 
Uicir game. We purposely omit all mention of the 
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refined methods adopted in onr«awn rpral sports, the 
object being chiefly to show how vaeiitly superior are 
the mental faculties of man (uncultivated though they 
be by our methods of education) to Ikiose of the brutes 
around him, although it is sometimes the fashion to 
say that he is raised but little above them. 

A common method of ensnaring wild animals is for 
the hunter to disguise himself so as to resemble the 
creature he pursues, and by this means to get near 
enough to inflict the fatal blow. The Californians 
adopt this method in killing deer. “ We saw an 
Indian,** jays La Perouse, “ with a stag’s bead fixed 
upon his own. walk on all-fours, as if he were browsing 
tile grass, and he played this pantomime to such per- 
fection, lliat all our hunters would have fired at him 
at thirty paces had they not been prevented. Jn thif 
manner they approach herds of^tags within a very 
small distance, and kill them wiUi a flight of arrows. 
By these means they can, nearly to a (•curtain ty, get 
within two or three yards of the deei% wHeii they rake 
an opportiftiily oT its attention being directed to some 
other object, and discharge their arrows from their 
secreted hows, which is done in a very stooping atti- 
tude.’* Ca])t. Becchey, in confirming this account, 
remarks that the Indian not only imitates the aclions, 
but also thevoic^ of the deer, and seldom fails to entice 
several of the herd within his reacn. 

On wide jjrairies of Ameri'ja the buffalo is de- 
stroyed ky various artifices. When these animals arc 
in a herd, they seem to have little dread of the wolf, 
and allow him to come very near. Taking advantage 
of this circums^nee, the Indian, under the skin ol a 
while wolf, will crawl for half a mile or more on his 
hands and' knees, and thus insinuate himself and his 
fatal weapons into the company of the buffaloes when 
they are grazing in tranquillity. Approaching within 
a few rods of the unsuspecting group, he easily shoots 
down the fattest of tlio throng. « 

A similar incihod is adopted in llic deserts of Arabia 
for taking the ostrich. The hunter covers himself 
with an ostrich-skin, anil passing an arm up the nec:k, 
he imitates the motions of the bird, by which artifice 
he approach^ near enough to secure his victim. 

The Esquimaux adopt various methods for killing 
the rein-deer. Concealing himself behind a h(’a}> of 
stones, the hunter imitates the peculiar bellow or 
grunt of the animal, and thus lures it within the range 
of his arrow or fcnear. Another method is for two 
hunters to walk uirectly /rotn the deer they wdsh to 
kill : the animal, being endowed witli a large share of 
curiosity, will generally follow ai*ter them. As soon 
tis they arrive at a large stone, one of the men hides 
behind it, while the other, continuing to w^alk on, soon 
leads the deer within range of his companion's arrows. 

The timid and sagacious antelopes ot the prairie are 
also entrapped by a very simple contrivance. Catlin 
says that “ this little animal seems to be endowed, like 
many other gentle and sweet breathing creatures, with 
an undue share of curiosity, which often leads them to 
destruction.** Flocks of fifty or a hundred of them 
will often follow the boat of the descending voyager 
or the travelling caravan for hours together, keeping 
off at a safe distance on the right and left, galloping 
up and down the hills, snuffing their noses and stamp- 
ing their feet, as if they were endeavouring to remind 
the travelled of the wicked trespass he was making on 
Ibeir own hallowed ground.** When the ImuteSAiii 
toe prairie wishes to get them ivithin range of^iis 
sliot, he has only to elevate above the tops of the grass 
his red or yellow handkerchief on the end of his gun- 
rod. which he sticks in tlife ground : the antelopes are 
sure to advance towards it, though with great coynoi»s 
and caution, whilst the hunter lies flat upon the ground 
at a little distance with his rifle in his hand : in this 
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way it is easy to|bring*down two or three of the animals 
at one shot. # 

In Canada the Indians {{ometimea make a huge fire 
of Jiickory-bark upon a raft, and float it down the 
all cam by night. The hunters attend it in their canoes, 
aec'ornpaniod by their dogs. The brightness of the 
tire allures the deer and several other kinds of game 
to the sides of the river, where they arc so much ex- 
to the shols of ^he hunters that they rarely 
o?ciipe. Mr. llowison describes the young deer as 
standing gazing stedfastly upon the savages **in an 
attitude of beautiful astonishment.*’ 

A common method of luring animals into the net, or 
uilhin range of the gun, is to set up efBgies of the 
species, and to imitate their peculiar cry or call. Bell, 
yi his ‘ Travels in Siberia,* describes a method of catcli- 
ing wild goesc witnessed by him in a spacious open 
plain, eu(:ouipaased*Svith wood and water, near the 
(.•onflux of^lie Oby and Irtish. There the fowler had 
spread liisT^i^'ts 'j^nd constructed a small hut of green 
branches wherein to conceal himself. * Upon the grass 
were scattered about a score of stuffed gecsc-skins, 
FOme standing, others sitting, in the natural postures 
(if the bird. When a flock of wdld geese were seen 
Hying over head, the fowler, w'ith a bit of birchen bark 
in his inouili, imitated the (all of ^he birds; on hearing 
lliis they wheeled roAnd and alighted aftiotig tb(' stuffed 
skins, when the fowler, drawing the nets over them, 
bi’cured a large lumiber. ^ 

Th'* Californians adopt a similar method for catching 
ducks ; but their anifieial figure’s are far more rude : 
tln’y are made with rushes, and set afloat u])on the 
water, and those are found to be quite sfifficicut to entice 
llu' silly birds to their destruction. ^ 

Pitfalls and traps are among the most primitive 
methods of ensnaring game. The pits consiructed by 
th(? Boshmeii of Southern Africa arc on so magnifieerit 
a scale that a whole district is froqncmtly prepared for 
them. The interval between two of the pits is crossed 
by a line of large branidiea and limbs of trees, placed 
so closely together as not to be easily penetrated by the 
iintehipesorquaggas, the game intended to be ensnared. 
The line extends in this niariner for a mile or two ; and 
at every convenient place an opening is left, opposite 
to which is a deep pit so carefully covered over with 
thin twigs and grass that it cannot readily he perceived ; 
more especially when the mould that had be(?n dug out 
becomes grown over with herbages The pits arc 
generally about six feet in depth, and as much in 
length. They are nearly three feet wide at the surface, 
but contracted gradu^illy to the bottom, where they do 
not measure much more than one foot ; or, in otlic^ 
words, these holes are so projiortioned to the size of 
the animal for which they are made, that they just fit 
its body and head when fallen into it ; while, at the 
same time, llioy so confine the Jogs, that it is not pos- 
sible for it to make any use of them in extricating itself. 
Sometimes a stake, having a very sharp point upwards, 
is fixed ill the bottom, for* the purpose of impaling tlie 
poor animal; but this is rarely done : Mr. Burdiell 
thinks it is omitted in order to avoid those dreadful 
Accidents which would otherwise happen to their owa 
people, as it is not easy to discover these pits in time to 
avoid falling in, especially when the people arc running 
hastily over the country. 

The Esquimaux catch wolves and olhex animals in 
trape, or smaJ] houses built of icc. At one end of Urn 
trap is a door, made of the same plentiful material, 
fiLtcd to slide up and down in a gi^oove: to the upper 
]iai t of tliis a line* is attached, which, passing over Urn 
ro(jf, in let down into the tfap at the inner end, and 
tlun e licl.d by slipping an eye in the end of it over a peg 
ot ice. Over the peg, ho\vcvei\ is previously placed a 
loose grummet, to wlilch the bail is fastened, and a 
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false roof placed over all to hide the line. The moment 
the animal drags at the bait tlie grummet slips off the 
peg,, bringing with it the line that held up the door.; 
and thisf jalung down, closes the trap aud secures 
him. 

Captain Parry also notices a trap for birds, formed 
by building a house of snow just large enough to con- 
tain one person, who closes himself up in it. On the 
top is left a small opening, through wliich the man 
thrusts out one his hanos to secure the bird the 
moment he alights to take awav a bait of meat laid 
beside it. A similar contrivance has long been adopted 
in France ; the house for concealing the fowler being 
formed of ^reen boughs instead of snow. 

The ostrich and the elephant are captured by some 
nations^ by keeping up an incessant pursuit ; the 
hunters relieving each other at different stages, while 
the poor victim, being deprived of restand food for days 
together, at last sinks from exhaustion. 

Of all known animals the ostrich is by far the swiftest 
in running. observing himself pursued, the bird 

begins to run at nrst but gently, and his speed would 
soon convey him far from his pursuers; but instead of 
going off in a direct lin(\ he takes bis coui*se in circles, 
while the hunters make a smaller course within— 
meet tiio bird at unexpended turns, and keep him thus 
followed for two or three days together. At last, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, the poor bird covers hia 
head in tlie sand, or seeks concealment in the first 
thicket, and thus falls an easy prey. I'he Aiabiaris 
train their fieote^t horses to hunt the ostrich ; they 
begin die hunt with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the 
bird in sight, ^ct, not so as to terrify him. 

All elephaiU-hunt among the Kaffres oP Southern 
Africa lasts for days, sometimes for weeks. In 
»pursuit of this huge animal the Kaffres display all 
their powers of action and enterprise; “their arts of 
cunning circumvention — that knowledge which tcaclies 
them when to enlarge’ the circle of enemies that has 
%^en drawn around their victim, and wiion to di- 
xiinisb it ; to a]>proach and pour their assegais in upon 
him.” 

The hunters, having assembled in a favourite locality 
of the elephant, seek for a recent trail of one of these 
animals, and then follow in it with noiseless, stealthy 
pace, “ now half-poncealed in the undenvood, now 
creeping through tangled thickets, and now bounding 
forward, while the rocky hollows echo their shnlJ 
scream of triumph,” In stealing upon their prey, they 
show great skill in taking advantage of every bush, 
rock, or inequality of giound : they crouch from view, 
keeping llblow the wind to prevent discovery from the 
anlqiars accurate simse of smell ; mid when all these 
arts fail, and the tortured beast rushes forward in reck- 
less despair, the hunters set fire to the high dry grass^ 
and brushwood, and retire in safety behind its dazzling* 
ilLne, When at length the animal sinks under ll»o 
wS|rying effect of long pursuit and from Joss of blood 
flow:^from inmimerabJo petty wtj^unds, the Kaffres 
approaAls him with superstitious awe, and exculpate 
tuemselves of any blunic in his death, by declaring to 
him gravely that the thing was entirely the effect of 
accident, not design ; while to atone for the offence, 
or to doprlve him of all ffflpicied power, they cut oft' the 
trunk and solemnly bury it, pronouncing repeatedly 
during the operation— “I'he elephant is a great lord, 
and the trunk is his hand.'' * \ 

♦ Wo gjith(rr iheac few details from Roiies • Excursions into 
the Interior of Southern Afiioa;' hut the reader will liiul a full 
account of the perils and exoitements of the elephcmt-lniiit in 
one of Knight s Weekly Volumes, entitled ‘ The Elepli^* 

[To be eontlnucd.] ' 
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In a tmnet number ( 611 ) we gave a short accou 
^Blacklead and Blacklead Pences.’ Since (hat 


BLACKLEAD PENCIL MAKING BY STEAM. | 

short account of j 

tiw® 

a marked alteration has taken Ipjlace !n the manufao 
tore. At Maryport, in Cnmherlandi nei|r. to which 
place the mine oesoribed in that Number is situated, 
and which possesses mat ifocility in pro<niring coal, 
steam-machiuory has been recently applied to the pro- 
duction of pencils, of whfch vre have«recently received 
a trhslwortny account • 

Wood and black-lead form the raw material of the 

K ncll-rnaker*s art ; the first is usually of a red cedar 
ported from the extensive forests or Mobile, and the 
other is, as we have already stated, a carburet of tVoR, 
or, as it is commonly called, vW,dug fropi the recesses 
of a mountain in Cfuniberland* For some ye&rs past 
the richer veins have worked out and all that has 
been brought into the market has been found so gritty 
and so incorporated with earthy matter, as to prove 
equally perplexing and unsatisfactory to both makers 
and consumers, but more especially ib artists. 

In order to divest the raw material of all such grit 
and particles of sand it is now crushed between iron 
rollers, and passed several times through a fine sifter 
by means of a fan-blast, which separates the (ighter 
and heavier particles. When thoroughly cleansed it 

' ^ mixed with 


machine— a circular saw, worked Jiy the engine 
These staves are then taken by anot^r workman, who 
superintends a more com)^icated piece of machinery A 
called the ffrooi^-mgine^ which serves the three-fold 
purpose of cutting off' four lengths of pencils and their 
eovere, and grooving. the whole four at the same time. 
The grooves are made by a companion saw, working 
horizontally in a side hox, which, by means of a treddle 
and iq>ring, the workman drawiTout and lets in at plea- y 
surew^ith bis foot, so that the extreme end of each 
pencil is left ungrooved. Another is working simul- 
taneously by its side, but perpendicularly, and is cut- 
ting off* the grooved pieces ; while the third is for pro- 
viding a thinner slice to serve as a cover after the lead 
Is fitted into the grooves. These covers or tops are 
glued on in grosses and wedged up till quite dry, wli^ 
these unseemly square lengths of twenty-eight inches, 
charged with the wad and covei1?d, are taken to the 
romdaig^engme (see Fig. A). This is a little ina 
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process is com- 
„ * iron balls, by 
means of upright spindles worked by a steam-engine. 
This grinding process continues for a period of two 
or three months, until it is redurted to an impalpable 
powder. ^Wlien a sufficient degree of fineness has 
Doen attained, it is packed into small retorts and sub- 
mitted to a white heat in a close furnace, and then by, 
means of great pressure it is compressed into square 
blocks ; ihei^ are afterwards cut up into thin slabs or 
slates of various thick nessers, to suit the several sizes 
required* The quality mainly depends on the firitiiie8a*| 
and compactness of the material, and this can ouliy 
be secured by thoroughly cleansing and by fineness of 
grinding, previously to submitting it to the operation 
of pressure : lienee the necessity, in order to i>roduce 
a good article, of all these sifting, levigating, and long- 
continued grinding prctcesi^s. The several degrees 
of hardness required for the various sorts, are obiainc^d 
by regulating tlie degree uf pressure to wliich the 
roaierud is submitted whilst in a state of fusion ; and 
in this, it will be seen, it differs from the process de- 
scribed by 1 )t. Ure as having beep adopted in Paris 
(see No. 611), in which the use of clay fo cause haid- 
iiem must have much deteriorated the pencil. 

After being turned out of the retorts in which it is 
pressed, in cakes varying from seven pounds to twelve 
qmuuds weight, the solid mass is next cut up, by a small 
circular saw connected with the engine, into slices of tYe 
various thicknesses required, and sent to the fittins/n 
table. Here two common glue-kcttlos are inser)^ in 
Uie top, and four Boys, one on each^side, are/f^aged 
ill charging the slips of cedar (of font pencils each, pre- 


pared as described in (lie following paragraph) with 
the pieces of blacklead, fixing in the piece wdtli glue and 
putting off the remainder w^.H a steel point close to the 
wbb^ ; which operation is repeated till tiie whole length 
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into plan 


ed plan the cedar-wood is first 
about four inches thick, and 


^das-ent to a^ottt tw^ty-ei^ior thirty inches long, 
tfb ia.to admit of four j^ncils of seven inches each, 
thrimgh the Yarfous sti^s in one piece. 
^fCiSi are next reduced to thinner staves, the 
sing shifted to suit the tfaickness of pencil re- 
qUln^ir Afl these operations are performed by the 






cliine, ‘Consisting of throe chucks or ohisols, insorlod into 
a brass lube, ami so arrangod that the first., a sort of 
gouge, takes off the adage, tlio sooond clears the gutter 
left by the gouge, and the third ]uit8 tJio finisli to tho 
wlmle length. Tliis is done very quickly, the speed 
being about 1300 revolutions per minute. The cross- 
cutting into the length of pencils required is a simple 
operation, and performed by a boy al an ot dinary cir- 
cular saw, who takes them from the rounding-ciigino, 
and cuts about twenty together. The stamping pro- 
cess is the last, and requnes neither skill nor effort in 
the performance, the little engine presenling two steel 
wheels, on one of which is cut tl»e required stamp. 
One end of the pencil is put between these rapidly- 
running wheels, which snatch each pencil from the 
hand as it is presented and throws it out into a box 
beloiv, stuped as it were by magic. A novice can 

O a hundred per minute, ana it was in this opera- 
iiat the King of Saxony, on his visit to Cumber- 
land, essayed his royal hand. 


Curious Mode of FUhing, — They (a tribe of Indians of Tlerra 
del Fuego) fish by means of a line witliout a book, liaviog only 
a small piece of bait at the end, with which they entice the fish 
to the top of the water, close U> the side of the canoe. A fish 
bites, and before it can detach its small teetli fiom tlie soft tough 
bait, tlie hand iiolding the line jerks tlie prise above the water, 
and the other catches it. The fisher then bites otit a Targe piece 
of its belly, takes out the inside, and bongs the fitii on a efidc by 
the fire in the canoe.— Vogages the AdvaUure and, JMapb. 


Heflect that life at best is but sbseib ^ 
cannotoffiird to suffer any part of it to run to wa«te» In youth you 
must lay in a stock of knowledge which may carry you tltfough 
life, whatever your after putiuits may be, with usdbloees asd 
honour. But recollect, this is not to be done without exertion, 
wit^ut the firequeut eacrifice of momentary pleasure and gratifi- 
catioii. Self-denial is a virtue of the highest quality, and he who 
hue it not, and does not stijive to acquire it, will never excel hi 
anything.— Cbo^ileafr. . . « 
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IS^I VALHALLX 


. — William thf Covqukror. 


ROM the be^mniDi^ to the eiid 
thereof the life of the Norman 
Conqueror li one ^reat animated 
pu lure-history. The striking; inci- 
dents commence, indeed, befoie he 
was born, and th^ only end with 
bis buiial. The Conqueror's sire 
uas Robert, the fseventh Duke of 
Normendy, a mig;hty narrior, dnd 
fortunate both in policy and in 
war ; but he was also much gi\en 
to ungodly pleasures, and partly 
through the violence of his temper, 
sifd partly owing to a belief that 
he had dealings with witebos and 
necromancers, he obtained the 
name of “ Itobert the Devil/* One 
day, as this Duke or Devil Ro- 


was returning from the (hace, he chanted to 
see -fair young girl, who, with ^mpanions of bei 
own a^ waM waebmg clothes in a brook. Smitten 
by her surpassing beauty, he forthwith sent one oi 
bis discreetest kntuhts to demand her of het family. 
The father of the mvden, a cuiiier or tanner of the 
town of Falaise, at fir3t received the proposals of 
Robert’s \o\ e-ambassador with indignation , but on 
second thoughts, be w ent to consuU one of bis brothers, 
a heiniit in a neighbouring toresC^uch lamed foi his 
wisdom and sanctity , and this religious man pve Uas 
his opinion that one ought in all things to submit and 
be conformable to the will of the powerful man. May- 
hap the hermit well knew tliat if his beautifd^iiiece 
were not given up voluntarily, and on a compacA)^^ 
would be seized by force. However this may be,^ the 
family forthwith gave their consent that the maiden 
should be come the concubine of the great man — the 
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man of the strong hand and remties# wiU'^the duhc 
and prince. The unme of the maid ‘Of Falaise was 
Arlete^ Harlotta, or Herleva, for she is indiscriminately 
called by these different appellationa, wbidi aU seem 
to come from the old Norman or IMnish ctmpound 
Herletfe--** the much loved.’' And the dukei» according 
to the monkish historians, continued to love her dearlyt 
and he brought up the boy William be had by her wiui 
as much care and honour astif he had been the son of 
a lawlul wife. When the boy William %as only seven 
years old. Robert the Devil resolved to malm a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, to obtain the remission of bis many 
sins. The barons and knights of Normandy, knowing 
that the French king much coveted the country, and 
that they were surrounded W warlike enemies, were 
much oast down by this resolution, and said tha| they 
could not well do without a **Dux” or leader, ‘‘By 
my faith, sirs.'’ quoth Duke Robert, “ I will not leave 
you without a seigneur. I have a little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it pleases God, and a valiant leader to 
boot. 1 am certain that he is mine own son. Receive 
him, therefore, as your lord, for I declare him to be 
.nine heir, and 1 give him seisin irom this moment of 
the duchy of Normandy. Choose nini* then, forthwith ; 
and before you all I will nut him in possession of this 
duchy as ray successor.’' The Norman chiefs did Si'hat 
the Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the chro- 
iiiclo, *"it suited tliein so to do,” According to the 
feudal usage, they, one by one, placed their hands 
within his hands, and swore fidelity to the promising 
child. 

Robert the Devil, attired as a pilgrim, got safely to 
the Holy Qty; but he died within a year, on his 
journey homeward, in the liappy conviction that his 
sins were all forgiven. Several of the chiefs, and, 
above all, the relations of ilic old duke, challenged the 
right of the boy William, and took up arms against 
liim, saying that it was not fitting that a bastard should 
rule the Norman nobility. A civil war ensued, in 
whi(‘h the party of William was victorious. As the 
boy advanced in years he more than justified the con-^' 
fident predictions of his sire ; for be showed that he 
w^as as cunning and politic as he was brave and war- 
like^ and that the wisdom of his councils w^ould keep 
together the conquests made by his sword. The im- 
tu>rtiiiU day on which he first put on armour, and 
mounted his first battlersteed without aid of stirrup, 
was held as a great festal day in Normandy. From 
that day forward he was regarded as the foremost or 
most promising man of war in Europe. At an after 
period of life, when he had imposed respect.or dread 
upon the world by his victories and consummate policy, 
he scorned the distinctions between legitimate ami 
iilegitinute birth,^ and more than once bravingly nut 
wt the head of his charters and declarations — We, 
William the Bastard.” But at the beginning of hu 
career he was exceedingly susceptible on this poi£, 
knd several times punished in a saimuinary inatu^r 
such men as scoffed at the stain of his%irth. U^^day. 
while he was beleaguering the tow^i of Aletf^n. the 
iMJsieged took it into their silly heads to cry out from 
the top of their walls, The hide hide !— Have at 
the hide!” and to shake u«iileat pieces of tanned 
Wiher, in allusion to tUe numble calling of Duke 
'William’s grandfather. And upon this provocation the 
Bkstard caused the^*et and hands of all ilie AIcncou 
prisoners he bad in hia power to be cut off, and then 
ihrown by his sliiigers within the walls of the insolent 
toirn. 

UP^Kjiri the sudden death of Hardicanute at the 
tnuirnij^ festival at Oapa-ham or Clapbam. Ed- 
'iNSSfa/ afterwards styled the Confessor, the son of 
Bthelred tJie iJnrcady, and of the ancient Saxon line, 
was iuiraediately called to the throne, %nd apparently 
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without any serious opposition frqpi the* Danish part 
of the nation, whether Jlie old settlers inflie Danelagh, 
who had been living {n Ei^and sinch the time of 
Alfred, or the modern invams who had come over 
with S]weyn and his son Canute. But the line of 
Alfred was worn down to a slender thread, and the 
Saxon stuff of it wis lost. The fugitive Edward ha<l 
been bred up in a convent in Normandy^ had learned 
the French » spoken in that country, and bad almost 
fbrgotte^ his native tongue. He bad contracted a 
great fbhdneSs for the Normans, and those people 
followed him in such crowds, that his court lost both its 
Saxon and^Danish characteristics, and became almost 
ajpunterparC to that of his maternal uncle the Duke 
or Nofmandy. Moreover Edward was of a sickly con- 
stitution and timid disposition, with much more of the 
habits and demeanour of a monk than of those of 
king or warrior. He would have^ade an excellent 
Lord Abbot in some very peaceful abbey (if any such 
could have been found at that period), ^ut hs^as unfit 
to occupy aahrone, either then or ip any other ajic. 
In his foreign monastery he had learned piety, con- 
tinence, and humility, but nothing of the art of govern- 
ment, or of the art or war, without ^hich thei e w as no 

f overnment in those days. His views were narrow, 
is genius contemptible ; bis innor^ence of life pro- 
ceeded in ^od ptrt from the weakitcss of his constitu- 
tion, and Aiougn reputed artless, he was very capable 
of guile a^nd cunning. He bad no issue, and it was 
evident from his first coming bark to England that he 
would have none. Crowding the church, the courts 
of law, and all offices with Normans amt men frniii 
other parts of Ftance, he paved the way for M^illiain 
the CouquerGr. 

In or about the year 1051, when the Norman duke 
«rwas in his Iwcrity-sixth or twenty-seventh year, and 
when his fame was great on the Continent, ho was in- 
vited over to England by Edward the ConfeBsor. It 
is said that when he arrived, With a numerous and 
splendid train, he might almost have doubted whether 
he had quitted his own country ; for Normans com- 
manded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover; N«»nnRns 
garrisoned the castle at Canterbury ; and, as he ad- 
vanced on his journey, Norman knights, bishops, 
abbots, and burgesses met him at every relay, to bid 
him welcome to England. At the court of Edward, in 
the midst of Norman clerks, priests, and nobles, who 
looked up to hiimas their “ natural lord,” he seemed 
more a king than the king himself. King Edward 
received his good cousin Duke William with much 
tcndern'*s8 and affection, lived lovingly with him while 
Qe staved, and gave him at his deffarturc a right royal 
gift of arms, horses, hounds, and hawks. What passed 
in the private and confidential intercourse of the two 
princes the old chroniclers knew not, and atleinjHed 
not to divine; but it w'as noted, that after Duke Wil- 
liam’s visit the manv Normans settled in England car- 
ried their heads stilt higher than before. 

Harold, son of the great Earl Godwin, aspired to the 
throne of the childless and almost childish Edward, 
and his ambition was encouraged by most of the Saxon 
nobles. He was also exceedingly popular with the 
great body of the Saxon people, and lus reputation as a 
brave and fortunate warrior was scarcely inferior to 
that of the Norman William. About a year before 
the death of ihe Confessor, Harold, to his great tiiis- 
fortuue, found himself in Normandy, and completely 
in the powder of Williain. The circttmBtanccs are dif- 
ferently related ; but the most romantic and pictur- 
esque account of the Journey, aiq^ that which is at the 
same time, in all probabinty, as true as any other, is 
simply this;— Being at his manor of Bosenham, or * 
Bosham, on the Sussex coast, Harold, on an unluckly 
day, went into a flshin]^*boat fur recreation, with but 
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fnw attendants and jSo very expert niaii'inert ; a vibf^nt 
storm ftuddenljp arose, and drove 'tbe ill-miM^aged baric 
across the Chafinel and Upon the French, coast, But, 
uhctber tins be the correctest account or the voyage 
or not, Uie chroniclers are generally agreed as Ui all 
tile incidents which followed. Harold was wr'ecked 
or stranded near the mouth of the river Somme, in the 
t^n riiory of Guy, Count of Pqnthieu, who seized the 
wrr^ck as his nroperty, and made the passengera his 
jirisoners, until they should pay a heavy ransom for 
tlieir relt'ase. This was but a part of the law and usag^e 
of the times. From his hard prison Harold made his 
condition known to Duke William, and entreated his 
good offices, and Williatn, after some delays, gave the 
inhospitable Count Guy a large sum of money and a 
•landed estate as the ransom of the great and powerful 
Saxon. Upon his^lberation, Harold proceeded into 
Normandy, and to the court of bis liberator; but, al- 
though was received with much njagnificence, and 
even with a sho# of affection, he prpscntl^ found that 
he was as much 2 prisoner at Rouen as he nad been in 
the territories of Count Guy. His popularity in ii^ng- 
land, his ambition, his designs upon the throne, as 
soon as it should become vacant, were all known to 
Duke William, who suddenly said to him one day, as 
they were riding sale by side, ‘^WhcHf Edward and I 
lived tugether. Tike brothers, under the same roof, he 
iroinised me that, if ever he became king oT England, 
le would name me liis successor. Hai*ol2I I would 
right well that you helped me in the fulfilment of this 
promise ; and be assured that, if I obtain the king- 
dom by your aid, whatever you choose to ask shall be 
granted on the instant.’* liie liberty life of the 
Saxon earl were at the mt.Tey of the proposer ; and so 
Harold promised to do all that he could to place the 
Nor IP an bastard on the throne of the Confessor. The* 
duke tlien told him that he must deliver Dover Castle 
to the Normans, that* he must give his sister in mar- 
riage to a Norman chief, and take himself to wife, 
Adele, his (William’s) daughter. Harold, acting as if 
the knife were at his throat, promised and vowed to 
do all these things. But the crafty aipl suspicious 
Noiiiian was not yet satisfied. The sanctity of an oath 
was so frequently disregarded, that men had begun to 
consider it not enough to swear hy the Majesty of 
Heaven and the hopes of eternal salvation, and had 
invented sundry plans, such as swearing upon tlie host, 
or consecrated wafer, and upon tRc relics of saints, 
which, in their dull conception, were things more 
awful and more binding. William summoned a grand 
council of the barisns and head-men of Normandy; 
and, on the eve of the day fixed for this assembly, He 
caused all the bones and relics of saints preserved in 
the churclios and monasteries to be colle'Hed and de- 
posited in a large tub, which was placed in the great 
council^chainber, and covered and concealed under a 
cloth of gold. At the opportune moment, when Duke 
William was seated on nis chair of state, with a rich 
sword in bis hand, a golden diadem on bis head, and 
all his Nonnan chieftains, bishops, and abbots round 
about him* the missal was brought in, and' being 
opened at the Evangelists, was laid upon the cloth of 
gold which covered the tub, and gave It the appearance 
of a, rich table or altar. And then Duke William rose 
and saji^ ^^Earl Harold, I require you, before this 
noble assembly, to confirm by oath tne firomises you 
have made me, to wit, to assist m$ in obtaining the 
kingdom of England after King Edward'S death, to 
marry my daughter Adele, and to send me your sister, 
that I may give her In mamage to one of my nobles.” 
Harold, thus publicly talSm hy surprise, durst not 
retract. He stopped forwwd with a troubled counte- 
pance, laid his band upon the open missal; and swore 
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•-owore that, if he lived, he would to the utmost of hm 
power, and with God’s help, fulfil his engagement : 
and al\the assembled chiefs said aloud, ** An3 so may 
God be tl^ help!” As soon as the oath was taken, 
Duke William made a signal, and thereupon tba missal 
was removed, the doth of gold was uken off, and the 
laj'ge tub was discovered to be filled to the very brim 
with dead men’s bones and relics of saints and martyrs, 
over which the son of Eark Godwin had sworn without 
knowing it According to the Norman chrouiders, 
Harold turned pale and shuddered at the sight. 

But the liberated Harold would not be bound by 
oaths extorted from him by force and fraud ; and when 
Edward the Confessor died, and when the Saxon nation 
called him to the throne, he forgot even the awful con- 
tents «of the tub, and he grasped the sceptre without 
any shuddering, and he was proclaimed king in a vase 
assembly of Saxon chiefs and nobles, and citizens of 
London, and was solemnly crowned by Stigand, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

William was hunting in the forest near Rouen, with 
a great company of knights, esquires, and noble dames 
and damsels, when a messenger just arrived from Eng- 
land accosted him, and announced the death of the 
Confessor and the coronation of Harold. The bow 
drop^d out of the hand of the Norman duke, and he 
stooa for a space like one petrified.. He then fastened 
and undid his mantle, speaking no word, and looking 
so troubled and fierce that none durst speak to him. 
Then throwing himself into a skiff, crossed the 
Seine, and went into his palace, still silent. Striding 
into the great hall, he threw himself into a chair, and, 
wrapping his head in bis mantle, he benyiis body to- 
wards the earth. The courtiers gazed upon him with 
amazement and alarm, and asked one another in whis- 

B ?rs what this could mean. “ Sirs,” said William de 
rcteuil, the seneschal, ye will soon know the cause 
of our lord’s anxiety.” At a few words spoken by the 
seneschal, the duke recovered from his reverie, re- 
moved the mantle from his face, and listened to one 
^of his barons, who advised him to remind Harold of 
the oaths he had sworn, and demand from him the im- 
mediate surrender of the Confessor’s crown. 

Harold replied, that the crown of England was not 
his to give away. 

When William the Norman prepared to invade Eng- 
land (which he did forthwitn), he had reached the 
mature age of forty-two. He called to his aid not only 
his subjects of Normandy, but men from Maine and 
Anjou, from Poictou and Brittany, from the country of 
the French king and from Flanders, from Aquitaine 
and from Burgundy, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, 
and from tlic German countries beyond the river 
Rhine. The idle adventurers of one-nalf of Europe 
fiocked to his standard. Some of these men demanded 
regular pay in money, others nothing but a passage 
^ross the Channel, and all the booty they might make ; 
soW of the ckiefa demanded territory in England, 
whim^/ithers simply bargained to liave a rich English 
wife aljAled to them. William sold beforehand a bi- 
shopric in England for a ship and twenty .men-at-arms. 
The pope gave (Ar- Conqueror a holy licence to invade 
England, upon condiif.**^ tliat the Norman duke should 
hold Kis conquest as a fieruf^^e church ; and, together 
with a bull, a consecrated bamier, and a ring of great 
pricto, containing one of tlie btfn of St. raer, were 
sent from Rome into Normandy) ^ So formidable an 
armament had not been collected in Western Europe 
for many centuries. The total number of vessels 
amoauted to about three thousand, of which six hun- 
dred or seven hundred were of a superk)^ order. 
When the expedition set sail, William led the va\^/a 
vessel which had been prissentcd to him for the occa- 
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Sion by hii wife Matilda : the vanea <rf this ship were himself mortally wotftuied ; and tavinj aung bis last 
jalded, the saih were of different bright colonra» the war-song, he crossed himself and was attpeace for ever. 
Sree lions— the arms of Normandy— were painted in ThefSaxon host remained inAheir position on the ridge 
divers places, and the scuJptured fignre-beatf was a of a hill, fortifted by trenches and palisades: they were 
child With a bent bow, the arrow seeming ready to fly marshalled after the fashion of the Danes, shield against 
against the hostile and perjured land of England, shield, presenting an impenetrable front to the enemy's 
The consecrated banner sent from Rome floated at the lances: and in response to the “ Dieu aide !’* or God 
inain-top-mast This ship sailed faster than all the is our help!*’ of the Normans, thpy shouted, “ Christ's 
rest, and in the course of the night it left the whole rood! The holy rood!” According to ancient privilege, 
fleet far astern. Early in the morning the duke or- the brave men of Kent stood in the first line, and the 
dered a sailor to the mast-head to see if the other ships burgesses of London formed the body‘-guard of the 
were coming up. “ I can see nothing hut the sea and sovereigUi^and were drawn up <dose round the royal 
sky,” said the mariner ; and thereupon they lay-to. To standard. At the foot of this standard stood bold Harold, 
keep the crew and the soldiers on board in good heart, with his two stout brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, and a 
William ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, with few of the noblest and bravest thanes of all England, 
warm wine strongly spiced. After this refection the Many were the checks and reverses, and fearful the . 
mariner was again sent aloft, and this time he said he losses sustained by the invaders. Atone term the pride 
could make out four vessels in the distance; but of the Norman cavalry were driven pell-mell into a 
mounting a third time, he shouted out with a merry deep trench which had' been artfully covered over and 
voice, “ Now I see a forest of masts and sails.” Within concealed by the Saxons, and in whiclrmen and horses 
a few hours the re-united Norman fleet came to anchor perished in great numbers: and tt this disastrous 
on the Sussex coast. At that particular point the moment the cry was spread that the duke himself was 
coast was flat, and the country behind it marshy and slain, ajid a panic and headlong flight was begun, 
unpicturesque ; but a little to the left stood tlie noble William, whose horse had been killed, but who was 
Roman walls and other ancient remains of Pevensey, himself unhurt, mounted a fresh steed, got before the 
and a little to the right the bold cliffs and sloping fugitives, and* ^ndeaVoured to stop them, first by 
downs of Hastings. The great and decisive battle threatening them and striking them with his lance, 
which was fought near Hastings on the 14th of Oc- and then % uncovering his face and head, and crying, 
tober, 1066, sixteen days after the landing of the “Hcrelsftn! Look at me! 1 am still alive, and will 
invaders, contains subjects for many a noble picture; conquer by God’s help!” At last, near upon six 
and from the old chroniclers, and the rude and charac- o’clock of the evening, when the baUle had lasted nine 
teristic Bayeux tapestry, our young painters may hours, and whenjthe sun was setting in the sea beyond 
derive the minutest information as to armour, costume, the head)an^/)f Beachy Head, vic^tory alighted upon the 
and all accessaries. Truth and correctness of detail proud crest of the Norman. Harold was shot through 
may go hand in hand with poetical conception and the brain by a random arrmr, and the foe made a dash 
spirit^ execution ; and nothing is there more quaint, *and hemmed in the spot, exerting themselves in the 
and, at the same time, more picturesque, than the most desperate manner to seize the royal Saxon banner, 
armour, arms, and dresses of the period. Robert Fitz Ernest liad almost grasped it when a Saxot) 

As day dawned, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, a half- battle-axe laid him low for ever. Twdtity Norman 
brother of Duke William, celebrated mass in the field kniglns of name then undertook the task, and this at- 
on a portable altar, and gave his benediction to theT tempt succeeded after ten of their number had 
troops, being armed the wliile in a coat of mail, which perished. The Saxon standard was then lowered, and 
ho wore under his episcopal rochet ; and when the the consecrated banner sent by the pope from Rome 
mass and the blessing were over, he mounted a very was raised in its stead, in sign of victory. Giirtli and 
large and while war-horse, took a lance in his haml, Leofwin,thebrolhpr8of Harold, died before the standard 
ana marshalled his brigade of cavalry. William rude was taken, and all the hill-side where it stood was 
a fine Spanish horse, which a rich Norman had bi ought covered thick with the Saxon dead and dying. William 
him on his return from a pilgrimage to the shrine of himself had lost nbt one but three horses that were 
fit, lago in Galicia : he wore suspended round his killed under him, and at one moment he was well nigh 
neck some of those relics upon which Harold had laid prostrate by a blow struck upon his steel cap by a 
sworn ; tlie pride of the Norman nobility weyj formed Saxon knight. » 

in column behind him ; and the standard blessed by ( Scenes of the most striking kind followed closely 
the pope was carried at his side by one I’onstain, sur- upon the battle of Hastings. Before leaving Normandy 
named ‘'the White,” who accepted the honourable W'illiam had caused a muster-roll to be drawn up, 
hut dangetuus office after two Norman barons had specifying tbe names and quality of all his followers, 
declined it. Before the onslaught, the duke, from tlyf The morning after the battle all those who survived it 
back of bis Spanish steed, harangued the collected hwe, were drawn up in line, and this muster-roll was called 
telling them that a great booty was ^fore them, Ad over. To a fourth of the names no answer was re- 
tbat If they could conquer this land, they shoub^^maye turned ; and among the missing, who were all dead, were 
it ail in lots among them* Then TkilJofer, a^igantic many of the noblest lords ana bravest knights of Nor- 
NormaUi who was minstrel, juggler Mid champion, raandy. Those who had been more fortunate gathered 
spurred his horse to the front of thpi^Kn, and sung with round the Duke, and, with eager looks and their swords 
a loud voice tbe popular b|l|Mfwhich immortalized and lancc-heads yet wet with the blood of the con- 
tbe valour of Charlemaajl^nd Roland, and that quered, demanded possession of the houses and lands 
sflower of chivalry thaS^ought in the great flight of of the Saxons. A new roll rras prepared, on which 
Rxmcesyalleg ; and jyfraillefcr sang he performed feats were inscrilfed the names of all the noblemen and gen- 
ivith his sword, thfowing it into the air with great tleraen who had survived ; and this roll was deported 
flirce with one hand, and catching it as it fell with the in Battle Abbey, which, in the accomplishment of a 
Other. The Normans repeated the burden of his song, solemn vow, the Conqueror afterwards erected on the 
Or ** rWru aide! Dieu aide!” This accomplished hill which Harold had occupied and so gallantly de- 
craved permission to strike the first blow : fended. The high altar oi this abl^y church stood on 
one SaCXtm through the body, and threw a the very spot where the standard of the last of our 
second to the ground ; but in attacking a third, he was Saxon kings had floated. 
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There ieyetfftnothtr and a more patbelic anbject fmr 
the painter* Jbe af^ed mother ot Harold, who lost 
three brave sons in the battle of Hastinga* offered its 
weight in gold for the dead body of the king. Two 
monks, who were allowed by William to search for the 
body, were unable to distinguish it among the heaps of 
the slain, who had all been stripped naked by the Nor- 
man soldiery ; but the monks sent for a beautihil 
young Saxon lady to* whom Harold had been fondly 
attached, and th(j fair Editha— “ the swan-necked*’ as 
she is called by some of the chroniclers — came to that 
scene of slaughter and horror, and went groping and 
peering with weeping and half-blinded e/es among 
the dead, nor ceased her search until she found tl^e 
disfigured body of King Harold. The body was con- 
voyed to Waltham Abbey on the banks of the river 
Lea, a house and a ^ountry which he bad much loved 
while alive. He was there honourably interred, the 
Walthan^onks putting over his tomb the simple in- 
scription “ Here^ties the unfortunate Harold ! ** 

This battle of Hastings, which coal? the ti()n(jueTor a 
fourth of his army, did not put him in possession of a 
fourth of the kingdom : many an after field w'as fought 
with equal desperation, and his wars for the subjugation 
of the West, tlie North, arid the East, lasted, 'with in- 
tervals of tranouillity, for seven or eight years. Thus 
the conquest eltectea by the Normans was a slow and 
not a sudden one, and the impression loft orf the mind 
of the reader by our most popular abridgments of En- 
glish history is exceedingly incorrect. 

A striking story, honourable to the brave men of 
Kent, is told by some of our earliest historians, and has 
been carefully preserved in the traditions of the 
coimiry. At the call of the Archbishop ^tigand, and 
Egelnoth, abbot of St. Augustine's in Canterbury, the 
men of Kent flew to arms and met at an appointed 
hour on Swanscombe, a hill a little lo the west of 
Gravesend, with the resolution to stop the march of 
the Normans upon London, unless they agreed to 
respect the old liberties, laws, and usages of ail Kent. 
Their battle array was curious and picturesque?. In 
tlie adjoining woods every man furnished himself with 
great branches and boughs or with SHnling trees, and 
as the Conqueror advanced they issued fiom the woods 
and gathered round him on every side, being covered 
and concealed like the army of Macduff and Siward 
that marched against Macbeth. “The device,” says 
old John Speed, took so strange* an eifect that it 
daunted the duke even with the sight ; who being as 
he thought free from the enemy, was now suddenly 
beset on all sides tyith thick woods, whereof seeing 
some before him to move, he knew not but that a]l ths 
other vast woods were of like nature, neither had lie 
leisure to avoid the danger. The Kentish men, inclosing 
his army about, displayed their banners, cast down their 
boughs, and with hows bent prepared for battle ; so 
that he which even now had the realm to his seeming 
in his fist, stood in despair of his own life.*’ The 
leaders of the brave commons of Kent then explained 
their resolution and stated their demands,, being fully 
determined to abide the verdict of battle, and rather 
die than part with their old free laws and live servile 
in bondage. **Tbe Conqueror, driven into this strait, 
and loath to harvard all on so nice a point, their demands 
being not unreasonable, more wisely tlian willingly 
grantdS then* desires ; and pledges on both parts were 
given for performance.** To this compact, say the 
traditions of the country, Kent owes the preservation 
of the law of gavelkind (which has disappeared every- 
wWe except in Kent and the metropolitan suburb 
of Kentish Town, and a f#w manors, as Stepney and 
Hackney), and the Kentisli men derived their well- 
maintained reputation of teing the moat ardent 


lovers of liberty and most resolute ciqposers of all 
oppression. 

Many of the subjects that are fitted for our national 
Valhalm must be treated as historical landsc^^pes, an^ 
can be bandied only by such as unite the skill of the 
landscape painter with that of the painter of figures, 
These two things have not hitherto been often found 
united in one artist, but we do not despair for the CuturO 
of seeing justice done to sqph a high class of pictures. 
When the Conmeror appro|chcd the ancient town of 
St. Albans, he found his passage stopped by a multi- 
tude of great trees which had been felled and laid 
across the road. He called aloud for the abbot of St 
Albans, and demanded why these barriers were raised 
in his jurisdiction. The Lord Abbot Frithric. whose 
veins yere filled with the moat noble blood of the 
Saxons, and with that of King Canute the Dane, stooil 
boldly up behind the boles and trunks of the forest trees, 
and stretching out his right hand towards the chafing 
duko and his impatient knights, be said, “ I have done 
the duty appertaining to my birth and calling; and if 
others of my rank and profession had performed the 
like, as they well could and ought, it had not been in 
iby power to penetrate into the land thus far 1 ** — Tlie 
monKB of the great abbey of St. Albans stood behind 
their^chief, and the serfs of the abbey lands and the 
free burghers of the town gazed out, from the hanging 
woods close by, with wondering and anxious eyes at the 
mailed and lancc-bearing invaders. 

The coronation of the Conqueror offers several strik- 
ing scenes. The day was Christmas-day ; the place, 
that Westminster Abbey which had been built by 
Edward the Confessor, and which was scarcely finished 
when that king died. All the approaches tl) the abbey 
were lined with doable rows of soldiers, horse and foot. 
The Conqueror rode through the ranks, and entered 
th(? abbey church attended by two hundred and sixty 
of his barons and knights, by many foreign priests and 
morika, and by a considerable number of Saxon nobles 
who had been gained over to act a part in the pa- 
geantry. At the opening of the ceremony one of 
William’s prelates. Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, 
asked the Normans, in the French language, if they were 
of opinion that their chief should take the title of King 
of England ; and then Aldred, the Saxon archbishop of 
York, asked the English if they would have William 
the Norman for their king. The reply on either side 
was given by acclamation in the affirmative ; and the 
shouts and cheers thus raised were so loud and long 
that they shook the walls of the abbey and startled the 
foreign cavalry stationed round the edificTe. The troops 
mistook \he noise for a cry of alarm raised by their 
master and friends, and as they had strict orders to be 
on the alert, and ready to act with vigour in case of any 
popular insurrection, they rushed to the English houses 
^earest the abbey and set fire to them. ^ A few, think- 
rig to succour their betrayed duke, ran into the church, 
w%erc, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke 
anat.fjames that were rising, thoitnmult became as 
great Jl.,in the streets. The Normans thought that 
the whole population of London and its neighbonrbood 
had risen againVl^them ; the Saxons thought that they 
had been deluded C/^yaiii show, and drawn together, 
unarmed and defencelciK, be massacred. Both par- 
ties ran out of the abbey, anu^ic ceremony was inter- 
rupted. But William, though i^^mbling from head to 
foot, and left almost alone in he church, or with 
none with him save the archbishop Aldred and g few 
pale panic-stricken priests, all clustering round the 
altar, telling their beads, or raising their crucifixes to- 
wards heaven, most resolutely refused to postpone the 
celebration, and held the crown of England in lus^g^ 
as though no mortal hund should ever wrest it ncm 
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him. Tlift «»rvjcc w&b thfrefore completed amidst a The first and last work upon which the sorcereaB waa 
ficeije of Jwvoo and confuKioHi and wilh all the haate employed, was to deter the Saxons fnyn approaching: 
that could bo made; and with a hand that shook and a it, and so facilitate the lon{;thening and finishing of 
voice tJiat was indistinct, William took the ustfal coro- this solid road. With great ceremony the witch was 
nation oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an placed on the top of a lofty wooden tower, which was 
addition of his own, the solemn promise that be would raised in a dry open space among the reeds, a little in 
treat tlio English people as well as the best of their advance of the Norman works; and a number of sol- 
kings had done. diers and labourers, confiding in the strength of her 

The wars carried on in Herefordshire against Edric incantations, gathered round tlie*tower and made their 
the Forester, on the coasUof Soinersetthire against the preparations for extending the causeway.^ The king 
two sons of the late King Harold, in Devonshire and with his barons and knights stood on the finished part 
Cornwall against a league formed by Harold's mother, of the ro^^^ to watch the success of the witch. But, 
and in Dex byshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, and lo! the hag had scarcely stretched out her skinny arms 
Northumberland gainst the Earls Edwin and Morcar, ti^wards the Saxon towers of Ely, and had scarcely 
abound with striking incidents. In a laborious forced begun her incantations, when Hereward, the cunning 
march from York to Chester, when the Conqueror led captain, watching his opportunity, got on the (lank to 
his host amidst sloriiis of sleet and hail across the windward, and setting fire to the vast fields of reeds 
mountains which divide our island lengthways, and and rushes, which were all dried Cy the heat of a long 
which have been called the Apennines of England,” summer, kindled a mighty blaxe which w^ not ex- 
the troops were worn out with fatigue and privation, and tinguished until tower and sorcergiis, workmen and 
disheartened by llie daxxgers they saw before them in soldiers, wre atl consumed. Tho Conqueror, Jialf 
the north-west. The horses of the knights and men-at- stifled with the smoke, rode back to Cambridge Castle, 
arms pcTislied fast, and the foot soldiers were scarcely resolving, h is said, never again to have recourse to 
equal lo the toil of traversing those mountainous ano, witches or to any kind of magic, 
for the most pari, pathless wilds. The au.Kiliaries of His episcopal, hard-fighting, half-brother Odo, 
Anjou and Brittany began lo murmur aloud, arW not now Earl of Kejit, as well as bishop of Bayeux, who 
a few of the Normans threatened to give up the des- had assisted him as much as arty than in the ootiqncst 
peratc enterprise, desert their prince, and return to of England, gave William much uncabiness and 
ibcir own bonies beyond sea. The army was on the trouble ir^tbe latter part of his reign, for Odo aspiieil 
Vi'ige of a general mutiny when the Conaiieror called to ihc triple crown of Rome, being encouraged by the 
a halt, and addressed officers and men. lie promised predictions of some Italian astrologers, who, living in 
to the faithful, the brave, and persevering, immense his service and being well paid by him, gave assurance 
rewards inJands, money, or goods as soon as the cam- that he would bo the successor of Gregory VI 1„ the 
paign should be over, and lie afiocted to treat his faint- reigning Pbpo. To forward his grand project, Odo 
hearted auxiliaries with indifference or contempt, *‘1 cruelly racked his English vassals for money, and 
can do well without ihciii/’ said he ; they may go if' made nimself a strong party among the Norman chiefs 
they please. I have plenty to follow me. I do not settled in England, several of whom, in contempt of 
want their services, but th (7 will grieve for the guerdon their feudal duly to William, ejigaged lo accompany 
ivhich iniglu he theirs. Let them go back and en-^ the bishop to Home. The king was in Normandy 
counter greater perils than these ; but Ictus go forward wdicn be heard of this expedition, which had been 
to Chester.'* And Ihenceforward, on the rough hungry prepared with great secrecy ; but he instantly set sail 
way over the wealds, he partook in the fatigues of the for England, surprised the aspirant to the Popedom 
common soldiers, marching on foot with tliern, and in the Isle of W ight, seized liis treasures, and sum- 
faring as they fared. And he soon entered in triumph moned him before a council of Norman barons. Here 
the ancient city of Chester, which had not yet been in- the king accused his half-brother of untruth and sinis- 
vaded by the Normans, and whicti still retained the ter doings, of having greatly abused his power, of 
outer features of a Roman city, the fine Roman walls having maltreated the Englibh beyond measure, of 
and gates being Uieii comparatively entire. having robbed llie churches of the land, and of having 

But the most remarkable of all Uicse contests was seduced and attempted to carryout of England and 
that which was carried on for seven long years and beyond the Alps the warriors of the King, who needed 
more in the fenny country of Cambridgeshire and Lin- their services for the safe keepjng of liis kingdom, 
eolnshire, with Hox:eward, the “cunning captain ” and Having thus exposed his grievances, William asked 
right Saxon Lord of Brunn. The accounts given by flic council what such a brother deserved at his hands, 
the old chroniclers of this war, which was nobly sus- The Norman barons looked at one another, but not 
/aiued by the Saxons, and which cost the Norraana one of them ventured to reply, for the power of Odo 
immense sacrifices, arc more romantic and picturesquf until now had been very groat, and lie had ever been 
than any elaborated romance. most remarkawe known as a revengeful man. “Arrest him, then," 
si^ene, in which William himself was personally^i- cried tlic King; “and see that he be well guarded I" 
gaged, is this:— Bji the advice of somcM niscliief^f^djo Though commanded by a king, the barons would not 
were firmly convinced that the Saxon herr\,wrno had lay hsnids on a bishop : not one of them moved* “Then 
foiled them so often, was leaguei! witf^ne devil and will I do it,” said the King; and he seized the prelate 
aided by some necromancer or wijrflijTne Conqueror, by his robe. “ I am a clerk, a priest,*’ cried Odo ; “ I 
who at his first coining into^Biigland had brought am a bishop, and tlie Pope alone has the right of judg- 
over with him from Nonp2(!ay a conjuror an^ sooth- ing me ! '' But the King, iviUiout losing hiS' hokl, re- 
sayer as an essential nr^of his array of invasion, sent plied, “ I do not arrest tnee as Bishop of Bayeux, but 
to Abe Continent for^witch or sorceress in order to as Earl of Kent." Odo was sent forthwith Yti Nor- 
neutralize or defearthe spells of the Saxons. An old mandy, and there confined in a strong castle, in winch 
of a terrific asiicct, who was reputed the he remained until William was on his death-bed. 
groi^test witch in France, soon arrived in the fen It does not come within our present object to speak 
Country* The Conqueror, after many interruptions and of the Conqueror as a great general and statesman or 
greatifisses, bad constructed a solid causeway which to dwell upon the benefits which eventually resulted 

fens which the to England from the cruel and destructive Norman 
Normans had found so impracticable and impassable, conquesh We are merely indicating some of the 
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many Aubjecta ybicb ^ia life and exploits afford for { and chief barons in bis sick cliamber, and raisipg: him- 
our Valhalla. Nor can the Con^eror possibly be, self In his bed, he with a solemn and ghastly counte- 
cxcludcd from that national hall. For our real great- ' nance declared in their presence that he bequeathed 
ness as a nation begins at this period. The Nortiian the duc^y of Normandy and its other dependencies ta 
race, in a very few generations, was mixed with and his eldest son Robert •* As to the crown of England,” 
lost in the great Anglo-Saxon stock, which was greatly said the dying monarch, ‘*1 bc'queath it to no one, as 
imi^oved by the admixture. And, after all the changes I did not receive it, like the auchy of Normandy, in 
and revolutions that have happened in the course of inheritance from my father, but acquired it by conquest 
seven centuries and a*half, the blood of our reigning and the shedding of blood with mind own good sword, 
family is still kindred to his, and Queen Victoria is a The succession to that kingdbm I therefore leave to the 
doscendatu of William the Norman. decision of God, only desiripg ftiost fervently that my son 

At the end of the year 1086, when be had been William, who bath ever been dutiful to me, may obtain 
seated nineteen years upon the tbroiic of England, it, and prosper in it.” “And what do you give unto 
William went over to the Continent with a mighty me, oh! my father?** eagerly cried Prince Henry, 
army to wage war with Philip, King of France, for “ Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of my tvea- 
t]|e possession of tlie city of Mantes and the conn- sury.’* ** But what can I do with five thousand ptinds 
try of the Vexin. But shortly after his arrival of silv^, if 1 have neither lands nor a home?*’ Here 
in Normandy he feTi sick and kept bis bed. As he the dying king put on the look of a prophet, and said, 
had advaimcd in years he had grown excessively fat. “Be patient, 0 Henry! and have trust in the Lord: 
King Philip said,^ a good joke among his courtiers, suffer thy elder brothers to precede thee, and thy time 
that liis Cousin William w^as a long while Ijpngin, but will come after theiis.” Henry the Beauclerc, and 
that no doubt there would be a fine churching as soon the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, 
as he should^ be delivered. On hearing this coarse went straight and drew the silver, which he weighed 
and insipid jest, the Conqueror of England swore with great care, and then furnished himself with a 
by the most . terrible of his oaths— by the splendour strong coffer to keep his treasure in. William Rufus 
and birth of Christ — that he wguld bi^ churched in left tl^ king*s bedside at the same time, and, without 
Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, •and present so waiting to see his father breathe his last, hastened 
many wax torches that all France should ie set in over to England to seize the royal treasures deposited 
a blaze.* It was not until the end of July, 1087, in Winchester castle and to look after his crown, 
that he was in a state to mount his war-horse. About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the Con- 
lie soon came with fire and sivord into the Vexin queror was roused from a stupor into which he had 
country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, fallen by the sound of bells. He eagerly inquired what 
the grapes for the wine-press, when ’he inarche<l his the noise meant, and was told that they were ringing 
cavalry through the corn-fields and made his soldiery the hour of prime in the churcli of St. .Mary, He 
tear up the vines by the roots and cut down the pica- lifted his elapsed bands to heaven, and saying, “ I re- 
sant trees. Mavites was soon taken, and consigned to , commend my soul to my Lady Mary, the holy mother 
the flames. Neither house nor cottage, nay, neither of God,** instantly expn^d. His last faint sigh was 
church nor nionastery was spared. As the (Conqueror the signal for a general flight and scramble. The 
rode* up to view the nfln he had caused, his war-borsc knights, priests, and doctors, who had jmssed the 
put his fore feet on some embers or hot cinders, and. flight near him, put on their spurs, mounted their 
then swerved or plunged so violently that the heavy borses, and galloped off to their several homes to have 
rider was thrown upon the high pommel of the saddle, an eye to their own interests. The king’s servants and 
and grievously bruised. The king dismounted in some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the 
great pain, and never marc put foot in stirrup. Forth- apartment of the arms, silver vessels, linen and royal 
with quitting the burning town, lie was carried slowly dresses, and then were to horse and away like ibeir 
in a litter to Rouen, and again laid in his bed. It was belters. Some took one thing, some anollicr : nothing 
soon evident to all, and even to himself, that his last worth the carrying was left behind— no, not so nin(‘ii 
hour was approaching. Being troubled by the noise as the bcd-clotnes. From prime to lienee, or for about 
and bustle of Rouen, and desirous of dying in a holy three liours, the corpse of the mighty Conqueror, aban- 
plaee, he made bis people carry him to the monastery doned by sous, friends, servants and all, lay in a state 
of St. Gervas, outside tlie city walls. He lingered for of almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
six weeks, duritig which he was surrounded by doctors, chamber tn which he had expired. The citizens of 
priests, and monks. On the nearer approach of Rouen either ran about the streets asking news and 
death his heart softened, and though he preserved the advice from every one they met, or busied themselves 
kingly decorum and conversed calmly on the won- in concealing their money and valuables. At last the 
derful events of his life, he is said to have felt the (^lergy and the monks recovered the use of Lbcii> 
vanity of all human grandeur, and a keen remorse fur t^fjpulties, and thot^t of the decent duties owing to 
the crimes and cruelties he had committed. He sent tli ’.mortal rcmainTO'f their sovereign; and, arraying 
money to Mantes to rebuild the churches and houses the^wplves in their best habits, and forming in order 
of religbn he bad burned, and he ordered large sums of proc.^'^ion Ihey^wcnt with crucifix, burning tapers, 
to be paid to the churches and monasteries in Eng- and incent>v pray over the abandoiied and dis- 
land, which he had plundered and impoverished. He honoured bo(Ty ]>pace of its soul. The arch- 
rcleased ail his state prisoners, as well Saxons as bishop of Rouen w**'{ained tliat the kipg should be 
others, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more interred at Caen in the v^Viprch of St. Stephen, which 
than twenty years, Rober^ his eldest son, who had he had built and royally erulo ipd. But even now there 
had many violent quarrels with his father,^ was absent, were none to do it honour: his^f^ons, his brothers, bis 
but his two younger sons. William and Hem y, who relations, were all abscMit, and oi <pll the Conquer or*8 
were successively kings of England, were assiduous officers and rich vassals nut one was found to take 
round the death-bed, waiting impatiently fur the de- charge of the obsequies. At length a poor knight 
claracion of his last will. A day or two before his named llerluin, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
death the Conqueror aasembled some of his prelates charged himself with the trouble and expense of the 
* It was fbo cuitnm fw women at their cliurcUing to carry funeral, “ out of his natural good nature and .ove of 
liijlited tiipem in their handa, uid imeut them at the altar. God.” This poor and pious knight engaged the prtrf^t 
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attendance and a wain ; be canvejred the king’s body { 
on the oart to the banks of the Seine, and from thence I 
in a barge down the river and its estuary to the city of 
Caen. Gilbert, abbot of St. Stephen’si with all bis 
ujouks, came out of Caen to meet the body, and other 
churchmen and the inhabitants of the city joining these, | 
a considerable procession was formed. But as they I 
went along a nre suddenly broke out in the town ; 
laymen and clerks ran to extinguish it, and the abbot 
and his monks were left atone to conduct the remains 
of the king to the cburclT which he had founded. Even 
the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. Hie 
neighbouring bishops and abbots assembled for tliis 
solemn ceremony. The mass and requiem hi^ been 
said ; the incense was filling the church with its holy 
perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced the, 
panegyric, and the body was about to dg lowered into 
the grave prepared for it iu the church between the 
altar and the choir, when a man. suddenly rising in 
the crowd, exclaimed with a loud and angry voice 
which made the prelates and monks to start and cross 
themselves — ** Bishop, the man whom thou hast praised 
was a robber I The very ground on which we are 
standing is mine, and is the site where my father’s 
house stood. He took it from me by violence, to buiM 
this church on it. I reclaim it as my right ; and in 
the name of God, I forbid you to bury him here, or 
cover him with my glebe.” The man who spoke thus 
boldly was Asseline FitzArthur, who had oiten asked 
a just compensation from the king in his lifetime. 
Many of the persons present confirmed the truth of 
his statement ; and, after some parley and chaffering, 
the bishop paid him sixty shilling for the grave 
alone, en Aging to procure him hereafter the full 
value of Uie rest of his laud. The body, dressed in 
royal robes, but without a cofin, was then lowered into«| 
the narrow tomb ; the rest of the ceremony was hurried 
over, the people dispersed, the prelates went to their 
homes, and the abbot and monks of St. Stephen’s went 
to their cloisiers, leaving only one brother of the house^ 
to sprinkle holy water over the flat stone that covered 
the grave and to pray for the soul of the departed. 
The traveller may yet stand and muse over that grave 
in the quaint old Norman church at Caen; but the 
equestrian statue of the Conqueror, placed against one 
ot the external pillars of the church, nas been wantonly 
and barbarously mutilated, llie head of William, 
which no doubt ivas as faithfoi a ])ortrait as the sculp- 
tors of the time could make, is gone : it was probably 
struck off in the phrenzy of the great French Revolu- 
tion. when all kings, living or dea^ were proscribed and 
accursed, and when Republican fanatics ranfllkcked (he 
graves and wholly or partially destroyed all the inte- 
resting royal monuuieiiis in St. Denis, Fontevraud, 
Cfainon, and elsewhere. 

The Bayeux Tapestry, which we have mentioned 
and which is especially entitled the notice of o/r 
artists, contains a picturc-hist^ of the Normn 
conquest of Knglaqd, from the departure of HaraAn for 
Normandy to the rout of the Saxons at It 

embraces all the incidents of HaroldJjLtilay in Nor- 
mandy, and has preserved some have not been 
noticed by any of the (dironickjgtf^t is a roll of linen 
twenty inches broad and^Mrolmndred and fourteen 
feet in length. It ba^iiid^enty-two distinct coin part- 
tneiUs. The figuresi^re worked with woollen thrt*ad 
of difierent colours.^ Each compartment has a super- | 
scrlpiion in Latin indicating Us subject. Thus we | 
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have ** Harold on his journey,” V Harold's first appear- 
ance at the court of Duke William,^’ “Harold's oath 
on the relies.” The English people giving the throne 
to Harold,” ‘‘ Duke William addressing bis soldiers in 
tlie field of Hastings,” and so on, to the full number of 
seventy-two subjects. According to local tradition 
this tapestry was tbe work of the Conqueror’s queen 
Matilda, and was by her presented to the cathedral of 
Bayeux, of which her husband’b half-brother Odo was 
bisiiop ; and the delineations, which correspond in the 
minutest points %vith what we know of the manners of 
that age. afford very strong evidence that it is of this 
antiquity. For correctness of drawing, for composition, 
fir perspective, the artist must not look, as these things 
existed nowhere in the eleventh century ; but for cos- 
tume, and the customs of the time, and for many 
characteristic traits, the Bayeux Japestry is of inesti- 
mable value. It was preserved in the cathedral of 
Bayeux till the year 1903, having been v^nt to be 
exhibited for some days in every ^r to the people, 
in the na«e of* the church, round which it exactly 
went. It is now in the Hotel of the Prefecture of that 
city, whore it is kept coiled round a roller, from which 
it IS unwound upon a table for inspection. An en- 
graving of the whole, in sixteen plates, coloured like 
the original, and one-fourth of the original size, was 
published by tne Society of Antiquaries in the sixth 
volume bf the ‘Vetusta Moimmeiita.’ Without ihe 
colour. t?venly woodcuts in the ‘ Pictorial History of 
England* will convey a good notion of these remarkable 
designs. 
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IIERSTMONCEAUX CASIXE, SUSSEX* 

From the stcrn-lookinp: ra'itlcof ihoNoi^ian dynasty, 
with its liufj;e keep, its long array of dofensive pro- 
visions, its prison-liko windows aiitl iiiaoccssible situa-*l 
lion — to the manor-house of llie 1’udor and Stuart 
period, with its sunnjg bays and oriels, and picturesque 
assemblage of gables, and cheer fui prospect, the transi- 
tion was not iiii mediate. There came first a time when 
comfort and somewhat of ornament hegan to hesoiigid. 
after, while serurity wa.s not overlook<*d. The form of 
a castle was still retained, but not the dreariness of it. 
Tt was thought suiiicient for a mansion by means of its 
Ibick and embattled walls, its strong towers and pierced 
turrets, its moat and drawbridg^^s, to withstand the 
casual attack of any wandering band, although in- 
ca])ablc of enduring a rcgidar siege. Of these “ cas- 
tellated mansions ** lierslmonccaux Castle is perhaps 
the finest remaining example; and il is generally 
tliought to he the oWesi existing edifice constructed of 
brick after the rc'introduction of that material. It wj^ 
built in I44t», by Sir Roger de Fiennes, who was trea- 
surer to Henry VI., and who obtained from tliat mo- 
narch a lii^ence “to emhattlc and fortify his manor- 
liou&c at Herstmonceaux,” and to enlarge his park to 
six hundred acres. This Sir Roger had attended Henry 
V. in his French wars with a rclinuc of thirty mcn-at- 
arms and archers. The Fiennes family had succeeded 
lo the estate, in the reign of Edward II., by tlie marriage 
of a Sir John de Fiennes, with Maud^ the heiress of the 
I)e Hiirsts, a Norman family to wrhooi tl% manor was 
granted by the Conqueror. 

The house is abated in a hollow, a situation chosen 
for the convenience of surrounding it with a moat. It 
is about four miles from Pevensey, ovrrlodking on the 
south the long and dreary Pevensey Marsh on the 
north and west are some rather lofty hills forming part 
of the South-down range. In fonn the castle is nearly 
a square, the sides being ^wo hundred and fourteen 
feet and the front two hundred and six feet long. 
The entrance is by a great gale-house with massive 
machicolated round-lowers, eighty-four feet high ; at 
the angles are tail turrets, which were fitted up wdth 
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furnaces for melting lead, pitch, &c. ; the walls arc 
embattled, and originally it had drawbrUges and all 
the apparatus of defence. Its capabiUiies for with- 
standing an enemy do not appear, however, to have 
been put to the test. The history of it may be traced 
in connection wdih that of its possessors. Sir Richard 
do Fiennes, son of the builder of it, married Joan, 
heiress of Lt>rd llacrc, and rereiv»‘d a grant of that 
title, being known as ‘‘Lord Hacre of the South/’ in 
^distinction from the Dacrcs of tlic North, so famous 
in song and story. In the thirty-third of Henry VIIL, 
Thomas the then Lord Dacrc came to a tragical end. 
Apparently from a wild freak, lie with some other 
young men w ent one night into the park of a neigh- 
bour, Sir Nicholas Pelham, at Laughton, a few miles 
from lierstmoiiceaux, with the intention of taking a 
deer ; they were cncountr^red however by some of the 
park-keepers, one of wlioin was killed in a struggle 
which ensued. Lord Piicre, and three gentlemen his 
companions, were tried for tlie murrler and condemned. 
“And on the 20th day of June" (154*2), says Hall, ‘•being 
St. Peter’s day, at afternoon, he was led on foot, between 
the two sheriff’s Of London, from the Tower through 
the city to Tyburn, where he was strangled as cominofi 
ppuirdcrers arc, and his body buried in the church of 
i*l. Sepuh'hre’s.’* i^He was but twenty-four years of 
age at his divatj); and, according to llolinshed, was a 
young man of promise- “ For lllfc said young lord, 

- Viv«hi;iow1ir' * 

many had 


being a i towftrdly gentleman, and such a one as 
many had ??i''ceived grr.>kt Jiopc of better proof, no 
small moan atm ^iM^cntaiion was made; the more in- 
deedi for that it was might he was induced to at^ 
tempt such loJly, which occl^-loned his death, by some 
light heads that were then >^nl him/’ Camden 
asserts that he would not have loil<>his life but for some* 
of the courtiers about the monarch being anxious to 
grasp the large possessions of the unfokunate man, 
and that they with this view induced him to plead 
guilty, and tj^en etfi ctnally prevented a pardon being 
granted to him. If this was the case, their hopi« were 
iVustrated, for on examination his estates w^ere fon'dd 
too strongly entailed. His children were restored in 
blood by Eli/.abcth in the first year of her reign* 

VoL. XIV.- 2 F 
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There is in existence a survey of the estate^ made in 
the twelfth of llio reign of Elizabeth, from which it ap- 
pear® that the moat had been recently drained “ for 
the moie licaltlifui staudinja; of the said houae.” •From 
the same survey* it seems there were then within the 
edifices of t!ic houAC, four gardens or courts/* The 
park w'aa “ three miles about, the third part thereof 
lying in lawns, and the residue W'ell set with great 
timber trees, most of heecl^and partly of oak, of fair 
timber. The game of fal^w-dcer in the sainc park 
are of esliniation two hundred, wdiereof arc sixty deer 
of ariUor. . . . Also four fair ponds well re]dcnished 

with carp, tench, &c There is a herucry in the 

same park called llern-wood, and they used to breed 
in di\ers parts of the jiark ilie same hath yielded this 
year one hundred and fifty nests. There is a fair 
warren of conies. . . • Tlie same game being oT late 
in tlio k('eping of llie keeper, is now Icttcii to the 
keeper for ibe^yeaily rent or (>/. Kis. who standeth 
bound to serve my lord forty dozen conies after :3s. the 
dozen if lie be required/’ In the thirty-seventh 
of Elizabeth, in default of a male heir, the estate 
])asaed to Sampson Ltuinard, who had married Mar- 
garet, daiigbter of Lord Dacre. By him the interior 
if th<* mansion was greatly embellished, and some 
ttU(‘ralions made in the* exleriiu*. Thomas lord l$aere 
in tlie reign of Chailes II. married a daughter of that 
jnonarch and of the Duchess o£ Cleveland. Mo was 
cieated Duke of Sussex by Cliiirles. lie fitted up the 
interior, in the manner of the time, with stuc'co ceil- 
ings, and added some edegant carvings by Giinling 
Gibbons. Like most of the courtiers of that day, how- 
ever, he very cxiiavagant, and addicted to gam- 
bling, and was compelled some years before his death 
to sell llcrsiinonceaux to G. Naylor, Ksc^. That gen- 
tleman left it to his sister, the wife of Francis Ilare, 
bishop of Chichester, who made it his residence. 

WJiilo ill the possession of the bishuji's son it was 
visited by Horace WiiljioJe, who has iolt a livtdy ac- 
count of his visit to it. Although no longer the con- 
stant residence of its proprietor, it remained much iu* 
its former state — there still hung over the chimney the 
delightful carvings by Gibbtins, particularly two phea- 
sants. “ The clia])el is biuall and mean ; the Virgin anti 
seven long, lean sainls, ill done, remain in the winUow^s ; 
there liave been four more, which seem to have been 
reinovetl for light, and we actually found St. Catherine 
and another genlleivumau witli a church in her liand 
exiled into iJie huttery. . . . The outside is of brick, 
and is romantic to a degree; and there is a dungeon 
that gives one a delightful idea of living in days of 
soceage, and under such goodly tenures ; they showed 
us a dismal cluunher, w hieJi tlieyeall DruinmcT's Hall, 
and suppose that Mr. Addison’s comedy is descended 
from it,’’ (Letter to R. Bentley, Ksq„ Aug. 5, 1752.) 
A few years later it was inoie minutely described by 
Grose, and as his description w'as made just before Li 
was dismantled, it is, although minute^ of much inter- 
est and value: — ‘‘This castle enclose.s three courts, a 
large one and two small ones; the Intra^v-j is on the 
south front, through ihe great galc-hoji''^^, which leads 
into a spacious court cloistered ro^®^ Go the noi th 
side is the hall, which b i^‘pirWTn^ and much resem- 
bling those of the colh'ga#^t Oxford and CaiiTbridge 
that have not been inaffrnized, the fire-place being iii 
the middle of the and the butteries at the low er 

end. At the ujiper or eastern end of this hall arc three 
handsome rooms, one of them forty feet long, these 
lying one with another constitute the best apartment 
in the castle ; beyond them is the cluapekipme parlours 
for coiAmon use^ wdth rcKiius for the upper servants, 
composing the east front. The grand stairs, which lie 
beyond the hall, occupy an area of forty feet square. 
The kitclicQ, H'hich is oeyoud the ataircasci to the west, 
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is large, and, as well as the hall atgl chafed, goes im in 
height to the upper story of the house. The offices 
belonging to it are very ample, and tJJc oven in the 
bakehouse is fourteen feet cfiametcr : llie left side of 
the south front beyond the great gate-liousc is occupied 
by a long waste room like a gallery in old limes, and 
s(*ems as if intended for a stable in case the castle was 
besieged, and it was found necessary to bring the 
hoises or other cattle into a place bf security. Under- 
neath the eastern corner tower, in the same front, is an 
octagomU room, which was formerly the prison ; in the 
midst is a stone ]>ost with a large chain. Above 

stairs is a^suit of rooms similar to those of the best 
a^irlinent. over which it stands. The chambers on 
this floor are sufficient to lodge a garrison, and one is 
bewildered in the different galleries that lead to thcin,^ 
in every one of the windows of which is painted on 
glass the alant or wolf-dog, the antient supjiorters of 
the family of Fiennes; many private windijjg stair- 
cases, curiously constructed in brick-^ik, without any 
timber, coimnunmate with those gaJlorics/’ (Grose, 

‘ Antiquities of England,* vol. iii ) 

In 1777 the Rev. R. Hare, to whom it had descended, 
had the roof taken off and the wholf* of the interior re- 
moved, leaving only the walls standing. He resided in 
a house close hy.,.to procure materials for the eiilai gc- 
ment of which, it was that he disfuantled the eastje. 
Since liisS.iino it has passed from his family, and is 
now the ]^operty of \\^ Gillon, Esq., who displays a 
laudable anxiety for its yiiesorvation. Although so 
long built, and exjiosed to the sea vapours, the bricks 
are as sharp and fiesh as those in many a huusf* 
of sonic centuries later date. Only the shell remains, 
but that is Ulinost perfect, and if as carefully looked 
after as it now is, may long remain so. 

• At a short distance stands the old church, a neat and 
interesling structure. Horace Walpole, in the letter 
from which we have already quoljfd, says, “ We walked 
^up a brave old avenue to the church, with sliijis sailing 
on our left hand the w liole w'ay.” But the brave avenue 
is gone now ; the old inonumeiils to the Fiennes and 
the Dacres yet icTuain, howvvcr, in the churi h. The 
park isdisparked, but llieru are still some fine old oaks 
scattered about. In the cliurch-yard is a yew which 
incasiircB nearly twenty-three feet in circumfeicnce at 
four feet from the ground. 


THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 

[Concluded from p. 207.] 

HX American Indians have a remarkable method of 
taking the wild horse of the prairie. According to 
Catlin there is no other animal on the prairies so wild 
and sagacious as the horse, and none other so difficult 
10 come up with. So remarkably keen is their vye, 
that at tlie distance of a mile they seem to be able to 
distinguisli the character of an approaching enemy, 
ami will run off, seldom stopping snort of three or four 
miles. On one occasion Catlin succeeded in getting 
tolerably close to the herd, w^hich presented a re- 
inaikable appearance. Some were milk-wiiite, some 
jet black, others w^ere sorrel and bay, and creain- 
colouf ; many were iron-grey, and others pied ; their 
manes were*very profuse and hanging in the wildest 
confusion over their necks and faces, and their long 
tails swept the ground. 

The method of taking one of tlicse beautiful crea- 
tures alluded to above, is cMedcreasmff; that is, sliool- 
ing them through the gristle on the top of the neck, 
w hich stuns them so that they fall, and are sccuicd by 
attaching hobbles to the feet, after which tliey rise 
again without fatal iqjury. This method is ohen 
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ractiacd by ixperUlflintera with good tides ; there is, 
owever, a chjnce of breaking the animars neck instead 
of merely sturming liim.* 

The Indian depends upon the fleotness and agility 
of Ills horse, and tiis own skill in the use of the laso, 
for his success in hunting that formidable animal the 
bufl'alo. The laso is a long thong of raw hide, ten or 
fifteen yards in length, made of several braids or 
twists, and furnished with a noose which is thrown 
over the animal. In running the buffaloes, or in time 
of war, the laso is allowed to drag on the ground at the 
horse's feet, and sometimes several rods ^behind, so 
that if a man is disinounlcd, as he often is by the 
tripping or stumbling of his horse, he can grasp Uie 
laso, and by retaining a firm lioltl of it he can stop 
•and secure his horse, instantly remount and continue 
the cliase. In ijinter, when the snow covers the 
ground, the horse is of no use in the (‘base. The Indian 
llicn iiKwiilcd on his snow-shoes skims over the soft 
surface, while 4he buffalo, sinking from Ids great 
weigiit, becomesifan easy victim to tRc bo\t or lance of 
his pursuer. 

Tlie natives of New Zealand calcli birds with a 
noosed string, and so skilful are they in fishing that 
they will dive for fish and bring them up with the 
greatest certainly.^ The riativetu of ](^ritiBh Guiana, on 
I ho Massaroony river, succeed in taking fish by a nar- 
cotic juice procured from the root of a kiifd of vine, 
winch is bruised, steeped in water, and Iken ])Oiircd 
over the surface of the river. In about twenty minutes 
the fish ris(j to the surlaee stupefied, and arc easily 
taken hy hand. A cubic foot of llic.root will produce 
this eflect over an acre of water, and llienualily of the 
lish as food is not injured by it. These people also 
ca]>tnre fish by means of weirs, a method ])raeLisc(i by 
almost every nation on the earth’s surface. Captairf 
Parry noticed it among the Esrpiiinaux during their 
short summer. • 

In Western Australia the natives hunt the kanga-» 
roo in the following manner: — They assemble hi small 
parties during the lime of h^avy rain, or when the 
wind is blowing liiird, to prevent the noise of their 
approach being heard, for the kangaroo is very quick 
of lu'aririg and always on the alert. They endeavour 
to keep the wind in their face, and no soi)ner do they 
ol>serve the animal, than they take off their cloaks and 
advance with the utmost eaiitton, liastily advancing 
when the kangaroo turns its back oft them, and hiding 
among bushes when they arc likely to be observed. 
As they get nearer to their prey, they move very 
lightly in a stooping posture, and only when the wind 
blows strongly. Should the kangaroo turn round aigd 
observe them, they instanlly stop and remain perfectly 
motionless, until he resumes his feeding- In this way 
they get sufficicmtly near to pierce the animal with 
their spears. 

"J'he rude hunters whose exploits we have been re- 
cording, will sometimes remain for hours in one posture 
in order to reeure their game. Mr. Bu rebel 1 noticc*d two 
Bushmen boys “ who amused themselves by standing at 
the water’s edge, as motionless as herons,” watching 
for fish. After patiently waiting for a considerable 
time, a fish came within reach of one of them, and was 
instantly pierced through with his hassagay. 

'rhe Eijuimaux dis])lty an immense/degree of pa- 
tience and skill in catching the seal. This wary and 
fiiganious animal seeks its food and passes ninch of its 
time in the w^ater. It has the faculty of inhaling a suf- 
ficient quantity of air to serve the purpose of respira- 
tion during a Jong period ;^in the pursuit of its prey it 
traverses considerable distances under the surlaco of 
the water, and even under the ice ; when it requires a 
flesh supply of air it ascends to the surfac'c, or boies 
a passage through the ice, leaving a small rising in 
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shape and appearance like a common molehill. When 
an Esquimaux is hunting for seals he frequently 
places his head dow n on ti»c ice to listen whether the 
animal is working up to the surface. If the man 
lias reason to supjiosc that such is the eas-e, he im- 
mediately attaches himsedf to the phice, and siddom 
quits it. without having killed the animal. '‘For 
this purpose,” says Captain Fan y, “ Ik* huihls a snow 
wall about four feet in height b) shelter him from 
the wind, and* sealing hin^elf imder ilie lee of it, 
deposits his spear, lines, and oiIkt juipl«*inenls upon 
several little forked sticks instiled into the snow-, 
in order to prevent the smai lest noibe being made in 
moving them when wanted. But the must curious 
precaution to the same effect, consists in lying his 
own Jcnces together uitli a thong so gecun-ly as to 
prevent any rustling of his clothes which might 
otherwise alarm the animal. In this sil nation a 
man will sit quietly sometimes for hours logetiier, 
attentively listening to any noise made hy the seal.’’ 
In order to be certain that the animal lias not 
taken alarm and abandoned tlie plaf’o, Jit* uses a 
simple little instrument called Kri]>kuthek which is 
a slender rod of bone nicely rounded, having a point 
at one end and a knob at the other. It is sometimes 
madb as delicate as a fine wire, that the seal may not 
see if. It is thrust tlirough the ice, and a t>art still 
remaining above the surface informs the fislicnuaii by 
its motion whether the animal is cnqdoyed in niMking 
his hole : if not, it remains undisturbc'd, and the at- 
tempt is given up in that place. But if ibe indications 
are favourable he continues to watcli, and when he 
supposes the hole to be nearly completed, te cautiously 
lifts his spear with the line attached, and as boon as 
the blowing of the seal is distinctly heard, and llie ice 
consenucnlly very thin, he drives it into the animal 
with tne force of both aims, and then cuts away the 
remaining vvmt of ice to enable him to repeat, the 
wounds and get him out. 

These c.xamples (whicdi might be greatly extended) 
will suffice to show how completely the ‘‘dominion * 
even of uncivilized man extends “ over the fish of the 
sea, ami over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that movelli upon the earlli while the cneigy, 
enterprise, patience, and skill which he displays in 
maintaining this dominion, are calculated to laisc the 
savage in our esteem to the rank of a brother. 


The progress of knowlodgo is slow, liltc tlie march of the sun. 
We caiinut see him moving, hut after a lime we may perceive 
that tie htb moved onward . — Giiessfis at Truth 


The Purth, — The native breeds of sheep, though larger tluui 
those of India, are much smaller titan the sheep of Cliaii-lliaii. 
^There is one species, however, the Puiik, wliich is very dinilmi- 
live, and is remarkable for its complete dumesticafiun. This, 
when of full growth, has scarcely alfaiiieri tlie si/e of a South- 
down latr.b of liv& or six nKtnths ; the hofie is small, and carcase 
large in rf^pecl to ibs hulk, and its muftoii most excellent. It 
gives two ri*. 'is wifliiii twelvemonths, and is twice shoni within 
that period. li..Kilip may afford throe pounds iri the aiuuuil 
aggregate, and thc^m^t yield is fine enough for tolerably good 
shawls: the wliolo of the w,. t Ja worked up into narrow cloth 
for home consumption. Tho li^or is scarcely more perfectly 
domesticated than this little anm.‘'l. During the day, in tlic 
summer months, it is pastured ainoL^^st the mountains, but at 
night, and throughout the winter, it finds shelter in a walled 
yard, or under the roof of its master. In this state it seeks with 
incessant tt«si«luity, grass, straw, chaff, grain, fK’clings of esculent 
vegpialiles, and always aitondsthe meals of the family for morsels 
of flour-cake, kau ley-meal, tea hiiftered and salted, or exhausted 
tea-leaves, and ivill sometimes oven riibJdc a hone. It would he 
an invalual»le appendage to the ccdtngc of the British peasant, 
as it could be maintained at scarcely any cost. — Moorcroft and 
Trebeck*s Travels in, Ladakh^ Kaslmiri &c. 
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HUDIBRAS.— No. XV. 


Before we entirely leave the chariM^leristidfe of the 
varioiiR sects and parties of the time, it may not 
he amiss to show lliat Bullci* did not lavisli all his 
wit and saicasm on liis political opponents, but that 
he had his eyes wide open to llie laults (certainly byH 
hia own showing not less than those of the dissenters^ 
of his ow'xi party. These are, of coxirsc, not displayed 
in Hudibras, wheretthey tvould have bd^n out of place, 
bat are abundantly castigated in ^is ‘ (-lyracters.’ 
From this work, as well for their own Vas showing 
the inflexible honesty and stem pm-lples of Butler, 
we select the following three 


A KOHLS 

Is like a ftumip, there is jr^diing good of him but that which 
is undergrooiid ; or rhu^y^b, a contemptible shrub that springs 
ft'om a noble root. He has no more title to tiw* worth and 
yifm of his Mieestr>rs, than the worms that were engendered 
in ShiMr dead bodies, and yst he believes he has enough to 
saempt and his posterity from all things of that nature 

for ever. This makes idoi glory in the antiquity of his familv, 
as if bb nabUUjf ware the better th« further off it is in time, 
as Ml as dbiMWt, from that of his predeoessors. He believes 
Uli hoaSttf <hsil ?aa left him, as weU as the estate, is sufficient 
to support h» q»s>lny, without troiddttig himfclf to purchase 


any inon? of his own ; and he meddles as little with the 
niaiiageim^nt of the one as the other, but trusts both to tlie 
goveriiMcnt of his servants, by whom in.* is equally cheated in 
both, lie supposes the empty title of honour sufficient to serve 
his turn, though he has spent the substance aud reality of it, 
like the fellow tliat sold his ass, but would not part with the 
shadow of it ; or Apicins, that sold his house, and kept only 
the balcony, to see and be swn in. And becuiuie he is privi- 
legcHl from lieing arrested for bis debts, supposes he has the 
same freedom from all obligations he owes humanity and his 
country, because he is not punishable for his ignorance aud 
want honour, no more than poverty or unskUfulness is in 
other professions, which the law supposes to be punishment 
enough to itself. He is like a faiiatm^ that contents himself 
with the mere title of a saint, and makes that liis privilege to 
act all manner of wickedness ; 'or the ruins of a noble structure, 
of which there is nothing left but the foundation, and that 
obsciwed aud buried under the rubbish of the superstruotuiv. 
The living honour of his ancestors is long rtgo departed, dead 
and gone, ai)d his is but the ghost and sliadow of it, that haunts 
the Imusc with horror and disquiet, where once it lived. His 
nobility is* truly deacended from the glory of his Ibrefitthers, 
and may Ijc rightly said to Jail to him ; tor it w ill never rise 
again to Uie height it was in tiiem bv his means ; aud he suc- 
ceeds them as candles do the office of the sun. The confidence 
of nobility has rendered him ignoble, as the opinion of wcallh 
makes some men poor ; and as those that arc born to estates 
neglect industry, and have no business but to spend, so he. 
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being born to hSnour, Mieves he is no further concerned than 
to coiisuiue and it. lie is but a copy, and so ill done, 
that there is wo Ihie of the original in Iiiirj, but the nin only. 
He is like a word that, by ill custom and inistako, has utterly 
lost the sense of that from wliich it was derived, and now 
fiignihtis (juito contrary : for die glory of noble anc>estors will 
not permit the good or bad of their posterity to be obscure. 
He values himself only upon bis title, which, being only verbal, 
gives him a wrong accR>unt of his natural cavity ; for the 
same words signify more or less, according as tiieyare applied 
to things, as ordinary and cximfyrdinary do at court ; and some* 
times the greater sound has tlie less sense, as in accompte 
though four be more than three, yet a third in j^oportion is 
more than a fourth. 

jL H^JF^I^a couhtier • 

J[s a cipher, that has no value himself, but from the place he 
stands in. All his happiness consists in the opiniou he believes 
others have of it. l^iis is his faith ; but as it is heretical and 
erroneous though he suffer inueli tribulation for it, he con- 
tinues obStiiiatc, and not to be convinced. He flutters up and 
clown like a butteiljy in a garden ; and wjiile he is pruning of 
his peruke takes occasion to contemplute his* legs and the 
symmetry of bis breeches. He is part of the furnituro of the 
rooms, and Rcr\'es ns a walking picture— a moving piece of 
arras. His business is only to be seen, and be perfoimsit witn 
admii-able industry, placing himself always in the best light, 
looking wonderfully politic, and oautious^ whom lie mixes 
villial. His oceupiifion is to sliow bis tlotiies, and if they 
enisid but walk themselves they would save hiw the labour, 
inid do his work as well as himself. His immunity from 
vai lets is his fre^diold. and be were a lost tpau wiffioiit it. His 
clotlu*^ are but his tailor's livery, which he gives him, for 'tis 
leu to one he never pays for them. He is vej’y careful to dis- 
cover the lining of bis coat, tliat vou majinot suspect any want 
of integrity or flaw in him from ilie skin oiilwiu-ds. His tailor 
is his crentor, and makes him of nothing ; and thouftb he lives 
by faith in him, he is perpetually committirig iniquities against 
him. His soul dwells in the outside of him, like that of 4 
luillow tree; and if you do but peel the bark off him he 
deceases immediHtely, ^lis carriage of himA(*lf is the wearing 
of his clothes ; and, like the einimmon tree, his bark is better 
than his body, iiis looking b!g is ratluT a tumour than greut^ 
ness. He is an idol, that has just so mueh A^ilue as other mcn< 
give him that believe in liim, but none of his own. Ho makes 
his ignoruuee puss for reserve, and, like a hunting nag, leaps 
over what he cannot get through. He lias just so much of 
politics as hostlers in the university have JUatiii. He is as 
humble as a Jesuit to his superior; liiit repay. s himself again in 
iiiBolciice over those that ar*# below him ; and with a generous 
scorn despises those who can neither do him good nor hurl, 
lie adores those that may do him good, though lie knows they 
never will ; and despises those that would not hurt him if they 
exmld. The •court is his church, and he believes ns that 
believes, and cries iip^nd down everything, as he finds it pass 
there. It is a great comfort to him to tliink that some who do 
not know him may perhaps take him fora lord; and while 
that thought lasts he looks bigger than usual, and forgets his 
oequaiutauce ; and that \ the iva.«iOii why he will bometiuies ^ 
know you and sometimes not. Nothing hut want of money oil , 
credit puts him in mind that he is mortal ; but then lie tru.st^ 
Providence that somebody will trust liim; and in expectation 
of that, impesfor a better life, and tliat his dc^bts will never rise 
up in judgment against him. To get into debt is to labour 
in his votuition ; hut to pay is to forfeit his protection ; for 
wliat 's dial worth to one that owes nothing ? Uis employ- 
ment being only to wear his cloatlis, the wh(de account of his 
life and actions is recorded in sliopkecpers' books, that are liis 
faithful historiographers to their own posterity ; and he believes 
he loses so xnach repatatiom ^ he pnys off his debts; that no 
man wears his ctoaths in fashion that pays for them, for nothing 
is ftirther from the mode. He believes tliat he that runs in debt 
is beforehand with those that trust him, and only those that pay 
are liehiud. His brains are turned giddy, lijke one that walks 
on the top of a wall ; and that is the reason it is so trouble- 
eomc to him to look downwards. He is a kind of spectrum, 
aad Ills cloaths an* the sluipt^hc takes to appear and w'alk in ; 
and when he puts them oit be vanishes. He rtns as busily 
out of one room into another, as a great praetiser docs in West- 
minster Hall from one court to another. When he accosts a 
latly he puts both ends of his microcosm in motion, by making 
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legs at one end, and combing his peruke at the other. Hia 
garniture is the sauce to his cloaths, and lit* walks ip his port- 
caimons like one tliat stalks in long grass. Every motion of 
him cr!bs Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, quoth the preacher. 
He rides himself like a wcll-manngfd horie, reins in his nei k. 
and walks Terra 'J'erra. He carries his elbows backward, as if Lt* 
were pinioned like a trussed-up fowl, and moves as stiff as if lie 
were upon the spit. His legs arc stuck in his great volumiiioiuv 
breeches, liki? the whistles in a bagpipe, those abmalaiil 
breeches, in whic]i his nether parts are not cloathcd, Imt packt d 
up. His hat has been long in a consumption of the liife^bioc, 
and is now almost .worn to nothing; if it do not n'covcr 
quickly, it will be almost too little for a herid of garlic, lie w; ar>j 
garniture on tlie toes of his shoes to justify his pretensions to 
the gout, or such other malady that fi>r the time being is most, 
in fashion or request. When he salutes a friend, he pulls oil 
his hat, as women do their vi^card-masks, }lis rildtons are of 
the trfie complexion of his mind, a kind of painted cloiul or 
gaudy rainbow, that has no colour of itself, hut what it 1 01 rows 
from reflection. Il(‘ is as tender of his cloatlis as a coward is 
of his flesh, and as loth to have them disordert^d. Hi.s hravery 
is al] his Jiappine.ss ; and like Atlas he carries hi.s iieaveii on 
his hack* He is like the golden fleece, a fine outsiih* on a 
sheep's buck. He is a monster or an Indian creature, that is 
good for nothing in the world hut to he seen. He puts 
himself up in a sedan, like si fiddle in a case*, and is taken 
out again for the ladies to play upon, who when they five 
doiu^ let down his treble siring, till they are iu the hiimonr 
again. His cook and valet-dc-ehamhro conspire to dresfi 
dinner and him so punctually together, that throne may not he 
ready iM-rore the other. As peacocks and ostriches have the 
gaudiest uud finest feathers, jet cannot fly ; so ell his hraveny 
Is to Ihittiu* onlj. 'J'he beggars call him My Lord,” and he 
takes them at their words, and pays tliein fur it. If you praiK* 
him, he is so true and faithful to the inode, that he nevet fails 
to make you a present of himself, aval will ^lot be refused, 
though you know not what to dow'ilh him when' you have him. 

A COURT nii;tiOAR 

Waits at court, as a dog does under a table, to catch wiiat falls 
or force it from his fellows if lie can. Wlien a man is in a fiii* 
way to be hanged that is richly worth it, or has hangt'd him- 
.self, he puts in to be his heir and succeed him, and preU*nds as 
much merit as another, as, no doubt, he has gn^t reason ti» 
do, if all things were rightly considered. Hr thinks it vain hi 
(h»«rve well of his prince, as long as he can do hia hueiness 
more easily by liegging ; for the same idle lazjne.** 
liiin tliat doe.s the rest of his fraternity, that had rather tiiKe 
au alms than work for iJieir livings ; and tliercfoi e he accounts 
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rhcrit a more uncertain an<l tedionfj vay of rtL^ing, and some- 1 
times dan^*rous, lie values liiniself and his place not upon 
the honour or allowances of it, Imt the convenient opportunity 
of iH'^iginp, as King Clausens courtiers do when have 
obtained of the superior powers a good station where three 
ways meet, to exercise the function in— the more ignorant, 
foolish, and undeserving be is, providing he be but impudent 
enough, which all such seldom fail to lx?, the better he thrivtw 
in hU calling, ns others in the same way gain more by their 
hori^i and broken limbs than that are |ouud in health. 
He always undervalues what b# gains, because he ooinefi easily 
by it j and how rich soever he proves, is resolved never to be 
satisfied, as being, like a friar minor, bound by his order to Iw* 
always a beggar. He is like king Agrippa, almost a Christian ; 
for though he never htigs anything of (iod, yet lic doe.s very 
much of his vicegerent the king, who is next liim. lie spends 
lavishly what he gets, because it costs him so little pains to get 
more, but pays nothing ; for if he should, his privilege Vould 
lie of IK) list* at nil to him, and he docs not care to part with 
uiiylhiiig of his right. He finds it his Ix'st way to Ik* alviays 
craving, because he lights many times upon tilings that arc 
disposed of or not beggahle; but if one liit, it pays for twenty 
that miscarry ; even iw those virtuososof his jirofession at large 
ask as well of those that give them nothing, as those few that 
out of charity give them something. AVlieii he has passed 
almost all offices, as other beggars pass frrini constable to con- 
stable, and afler meets with a stop, it diK*s but encourage him 
to be more industrious in watching the next opportunity', to 
n‘\mv the charge he has been at for no purpose. He 1ms liis 
eijibsaries, that are always hunting out for discoveries, and 
when they bring bhn in anything that he judges too heavy 
for his own interest to eari\>, be take.s in others to join with 
him (like blind men and cripple.s that beg in consort); and if 
they prosper they share, and give tlie jackal some small snip 
for his pains in questing, that is, if he has any further um‘ of 
him, otherwise^he leaves him like virtue to reward himself; 
and because he deseiTCS well, which he does by no means 
approve of, gives liiiii that wdiieh he believes to be the fittest 
recompense of all merit, just nothing, lie believes, that the 
kings restoration lieing upon Ins birth-dny, he is bound to 
observe it all the days of his life, «aiid grant, as somi* other 
kings have done upon the same occasion, wluitever is demanded 
of him, though it were the one half of his kingdom. 

The two chiefs we uienlioned in the pieceding num- 
ber, Lilbuni and Cooper, arc represented debating in 
a sort of council as to tlie ])roper eonrse of proceed- 
ing, hnl their dialogue is very long, the references 
to temporary matters very frecjuenl, and perlm])s from 
that cause not possessing t)je sparkle and wil and 
apothegmati(? wisdom of other parts of the jioeni. The 
discussion is at length brought to a close ; for while 
Cooper is again liaranguing, 

A shouf, 

Heard at a distiince, put him out ; 

And BtraigUt anodier, all aghast, 

Uiuih'd in with equal fear and haste: 

Who star'd abuut, as pale as death 
And for a wliile, as out of breath ; 

• ’Till having gathered up hiR wits, 

He thus began his talc by liis; 

Tlmt beastly rabble., — that eame down 
From all the Arrets — in the town, ^ 

And stalls, ain> shop-boards,— in vast swarms, 

With new chalk'd bills,— and ruitt}| arms, 

To cry the Cause— up, heretofore, 

And bawl the Hislmps— out of doori 
Are now drawn up — in gi eater sho.ds, 

To roust — and broil us tm thlTboals, • 

And all the grandeesa^4u our members 
Arc curbotiadirig-n^ the embcr» ; 

Knights, citirciis^nd burgesses — 

Held forth by rumps— of pigs and geese, 

That nerve for characters — and badges 
To represent the‘-r personagos ; 

Each lumfirc is a funeral pile, 

lu which they roast, and scorch, and broil. 

And evVy teprcseutiuivc 

Have voiw'ct to roost<^aiid broil alive*""' 

• This tnetsetiger il taid to have been a real {wrsoT^, Sir Mnitin 
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The messenger proceeds aflcnvards moi^e leisurely to 
discuss the proceedings of the Rump burners, and the 
mystery concealed under thah emblem, till at last 

a near and louder shout 
Put all Ilf assembly to tlic rout ; 

AVho now began t'oufruii their fear, 

As horses do, from those they hear; 

Bui crowded on with so much jioste, 

Until th’ had block'd the pa.ssugc fust ; 

And barricado'd it with haunches 
Of outward men, and bulks and ])auii'‘hcs. 

That with their shoulders strove to squeeze, 

AuH rather save a crippled ])iecc 

Of all their crush’<i and broken members, 

• Than have them grill ied on the embers: 

Still pressing on with heavy packs. 

Of one aiiollier, on their hacks : 

The vaiigiuinl could no longer bear 
The charges of the forlorn leur, 

But borne down lieadlung by the rout, 

Were trampled solely umler foot : c' 

Yet ifofhiiii^IjrovM so formidahle • 

As rlf horrid rookery of the rabble : 

And fear, that kee]>saU feeling out, 

As lesser pains arc by the gout, 

Believ'd 'em with afresh supjdy 
Of rally 'd force, griongh to tly, 

And beat a*Tnsriui runuiiig-horsi', 

Wl^sc jockey riclcr is all sjjtirs.*’ 


LAURA RHIDGMAN. 

Thk fnllowing intoroFting account of the cducalion 
of a child, blind, deaf, dumb, and dc*v<dd of him II, is 
abridged froii^ronc of the Fciies of tin; W'^ecdvly Volume, 
entitled ‘Tin; Lost Seiist's,* by Dr. Kitlo, by wlioin the 
{Recount is compiled cbielly from the Reports of Dr. 
Ilowts the manager of the Insiiiulion for the Blind at 
Rostou, ill the United States. 

“Laura Bridgman was boni Hanover, in New 
flarnpshirp, in December, 182f). She is ilescrihod as 
bhaviiig been a very sprightly and pretty infant, with 
blight blue eyes. She was however so puny and feeble 
imiil slie was a year and a half old, that her parents 
hardly hoped to roar her. She was subject to severe* 
fits, which seemed to raek her frame almost beyond the 
power of endurance, and life appeared to be held by a 
very feeble tenure. Hut wlicn she was a year and a half 
old, she seemed to taHv ; the dangerous symptoms sub- 
sided ; and at l>venly months old slic was perleclly well. 

“Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted in their 
growth, rapidly developial Ihemselvf s ; and during the 
four monti»s of liealih wbiidi she enjoyed, she appears 
— Inaking all due allowance for a fond mother’s ac- 
count — to liave displayed a considerable degree of 
iuielHgence. But suddenly she sickened again. Her 
Lflisease raged with great violence during live weeks, 
^wlicii her eyes and ears were inflamed, suppurated, 
and their contents were discharged. But although siglit 
and hearing were tlius gone for ever, the poor child's 
suft'cniigs wcie not yet ended. Tlie fever raged during 
seven weeks ; for five months she was kept in bed in a 
darkened room ; it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two years before she could sit up all 
day. It was then observed that her sense of smell was 
almost entirely destroyed ; and, Bubsequently, tliat licr 
taste was inucp blunted. 

“ It was not until four years of age that the child’s 
bodily health was restoredf, and she was able to enter 
upon her apprenticeship of life and the world. 

proceeds the narrator, ‘the immortal spirit 
which had been impUnled itviihin her could not die, • 

Noel, who hrotiglit tlic* intelligence at uiue o'clock at night to tlie' 
Council of .State, that the citizens were burning the Ihimp^ os the 
rctniiaiit of the Parliamentary jiarty was contempt uously styled , 
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nor bo mahnrjl, nor mutilated ; and though most of its patient and persevering, but plain and straightforward 
avenues of eoininunication witli the world were cut off, efforts, were to he used/ 

it began to iitiinirost itself through the others. As ‘*The result thus quickly related, was not obtained 
soon as she could walk? she began to explore the until some weeks of apparently unprofitable labour had 
room, and tlic*n the house. She became familiar with been expended in following out the sound principle on 
the form, density, weight, and heat of (jvory article she which it was commenced. A set of metal typei was 
could lay her hands on. She followed her mother, and procured, with the letters of the alphabet oast upon 
felt her hands and arms as slie was occupied about the their ends : and also a board, provided with square 
house: and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat holes in which she could s(‘t the types, so that the 
every tiling herseif. She even learned to sew a little letters on Iheiacrids could alone be felt above the sur- 
and to knit.* fare. By this meana, wliotf any article was piesontcMl 

Dr, Howe first became acquainted with the case to her, she could selccrt the letters which ionned its 
of Laura in 1837, when she was nearly ei^it years of name, and arrange them on her board, 
age; and his benevolent heart immediately led him to “Slie was exercised for several weeks in this way, 
the place of her abode. lie found her with a W(?ll- until her vocabulary became extensive; and then the 
formed figure ; a sirongly marked nervous, sanguine important step was taken of teaching lier how to ropre- 
Temperament; a large and beautifully shaped head; sent the different Jetlers by the poailiou of her fingers, 
and the whole system in healthy action. l*he parents instead of the cumbi ons apparatus of tin; board and 
wore eayly ]irovailcd upon to suffer her to bo placed in types. She acconijilislied her task speedily and easily, 
the asylum at B^ton, to which she was taken in the for her inicllecit bad then begun to work in aid of her 
October of the si^ne year. • • teaclicr, and her J)r()g^e^8 was rapid, 

“ At t(‘r two weeks had been allowed her to recover *■ The fust report of her case, issued when she bad 
from the bewilderment which her removal occasioii<»d, been about thiec months under instruction, stales that 
tlie process of her education was commenced. In this slie had then just learned the manual alphaU't as used 
there was only one of two courses to ht^ taken ; either by the deaf-mutes ; and that it was a subject of delight 
to carry out and perfect the lajiguajrg of signs which aiidd^vonder to sec how j a]>idly, correctly, and eagerly 
she lia(i already hdVself eommenccd,*or to devise some she proceeded with her labours. The* process is thus 
means of imparting to her a knowledge of 4bat x>urely described ‘ Her teachiT gives her a new object, for 
arbitrary alphabetic language in use among^men. Dr. instance a pencil, first lets her c*xamine it, and get an 

Howe ivisely decided to try the latter. idea of its use; then Icaelies her bow to spell it by 

“The first cxpciiincnU were made by taking articles making the signs for llte letters with her own fingers ; 
in common use, such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, the child grafijis her hand, and feels lier fingers as lh<? 

and pasting upon them labels* with their names difierent ieilers aie foriYu d ; she turns her Iwad a little 
printed in raised letters. These she iWt very care- on one siile, like a penson listening cloudy; her lips 
fully, and soon, of course, discovered that the crooked arc apart ; she seems scar(‘ely to hveatlu;, and her 
lines differed as much from the crooked lincifc countenance*, at first anxions, gradually changes to a 
as the spoon differed from the key in form. sinih*, as slu; comprehends the lesson. She then holds 

“Then small detacjied labels, with tin* words printed up her tiny fingers, and spells liie word in the manual 
on them, were put into her hands; and she soon oh- alphabet; next, ^he takes her types and arranges her 
served that they were similai to those pasted upon the* letters: and last, to make sure tliat she is ri.ght, she 
articles. She showed her pcnieption of this Himilarity | takes tin* wliolc of the typ(*s composing the word, and 

by laying the label ‘/cey’ upon the key, a ml the label places them upon, or in contact with, lliC peticil, or 

‘ upon the spoon; and slie was cncouragc‘d to whatever the object maybe/ 

pci severe in such discoveries by the natural sign “At Ibo end of the sueceeding year, uhicli was 
of patting her head. Tiie same ywoccss was llien wholly s})(*nt in this kind of insl ruction, another rtqiort 
repeated with all the articles she could handle; and was issued, Mdiich contains the tollowing passages ; — 
she very easily learned to ])nt the proper labels upon “ ‘ It has bc'cn aFcertained, beyond tlie ])ossihilily of 
them. Jt was evident, however, Uiat the only intel- doubt, that slie cannot sec a ray ()f light— cannot hear 
lectual exercise was that of imitation and memory. Ibc least sound, and nev(*r exercises her sense of smell, 
She recollected that the label ^hook^ was placed upon a if slie have any. 'finis her mind dwells in darkness 
book, and she repe:^ed the process first from imitation, and stillness, as proibund as that of a closed tomb at 
next from memory, but apparently without any dis- niidniglit. Of heaulifiil sights and sweet sounds and 
covery of the relation between the things. ♦ ]deasant odours she has no conception : nevertheless, 

“Afterawhile, instead of labels, the individual letters she seems as happy and playlul as a bird or a lamb ; 
wTre given to her ill detached bits of paper ; llieywcre and the employment of her iincll^elnal faculli(?s, yr 
arranged side by side, so as to spell ^ 00 ^, 4ey, &c. ; then^ the acquirement of a new idea, gives her a vivid 
they were mixed up in a heap, and a sign was made pleasure, which is y^lainly marked in her ex])re.ssive 

for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the features. She never seems to re|fiiie, but has all the 

words hook key^ &c., and she did so. buoyancy and)iiiioty of cbildhoodi .She is fond of fun 

“ Up to this point the process had been merely me- and frobi; ; aiu^ when ydayirig wdtli the rest of the 

cbanical, not materially differing from that under children, in*rp shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group, 
which a knowing dog may be taught a variety of “‘When left alone, slie seems very happy if sno 
tricks. ‘The poor child,* says Dr. Howe, * had sat in have lier knitting or sewing, and will busy herself for 
mule amazement, and patiently imitated everything hoursp; if she have no occupation, slie evidently amuses 
her teacher did. But now the truth began to flash herself by imaginary dialog /es or by recalling past 
upon her ; her intellect began to work ; «he perceived impressions ; she counts with hisr fingers, or spells out 
that there was a way by w'hicli sbq could herself make names of things which she has recently learned in iho 
up a sign of anything that was in her own mind: it manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes. In this lonely 
was no longer a dog or a parrot ; it was an immortal self-communion she seems to reason, reflect, and argm* : 
spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with if she spell a word wrong with the fingers of her right 
other spirits. 1 could aHnost fix upon the moment band, she instantly strikes it with her left, as her 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its teacher does, in sign of disapprobation ; if right, then 
light to her countenance ; I saw that the great obstacle she pais herself upon the head, and looks pleased. Sho 
was overcome ; and that henceforward nothing but sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with the 
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left liariJ, Jooka ro^uidh for a moment, and laujrhs, 
and then with the right hand atrikcs the left, as if to 
correct it* 

' Duritig the year she has attained great dcvcterily 
in the uac of the mannal alphabet of the deaf-niutcs; 
and she spells out the words and sentences which she 
knows so fast and so deftly, that only those accustomed 
to this language can follow wdth the eye the rapid 
motions of her fingers*’ 

^*The same report develops in a v^jry interesting 
manner her faculty of peribnal recognition : — 

“ ‘When Laura is walking through a passage way 
uilh her hands spread before her, she knows instantly 
every one she moets, and passr*s them with a sign of 
recognition ; but if it be a girl of ber own age, and 
especially if it be one of her favourites, there is 
instantly a bright smile of recognition^ and a t^naning 
of arms, a grasping of bands, and a swift telegraphing 
upon the tiny lingers! whose rapid evolutions convey 
the thoughts and feelings from the outposts of one 
mind to those of the otlier. Tlicio are questions and 
aiiswers. exeliangohof j(»y or sorrow, there arc kissings 
and partings, just as between little children with ail 
their senses.’ 

“After Laura had been eighteen months in the 
Institution, she w’as for the first time visited bjohor 
mother; and the account of the interview, as given 
by J)r. Howe, is one ol tho' most touching scenes 
which the pen or ])L'ncil ever depicted, but is too long 
for our limits. 

“It is also stated concerning Laura that she was 
soon able to distiitguisli diiVerent degrees of inlcllcet 
in luT companions; that she regarded almost with 
contempt a tie*w-comcr, when, after a few days, she 
discovered her weakness of mind, and manifested a 
strong disposition to domineer over such and make 
themw*ait upoti lior. Tliis, w'e conceive, is erroneously 
stated. The instances cited in pi oof of the alleged fact, 
only show that she could discriminate not ‘dillercnl 
ilegVcea of intellect,’ but diffenmt de'grcesiti the educa- 
tion peculiar to the blind, dihereiit degrees of pro- 
ficiency in her own modes of communication ; and the 
disposition which she evinced to domineer over novices 
is by no means peculiar to her condition. Her ||re- 
ferehee of those who arc inttdligent or wx-ll instrucled, 
also only shows that with them she eould understand 
better, and make herself better und(?rstood. 

“ Laura’s social feelings and ailcelions are stated to 
bt? very strong ; and liiis w as to be <*xp(*cted in one to 
wdiom th(* presence of others with whom she can hold 
some degr<?e of intercourse must he a great relief from 
the aw ful loueluicss of her condition. That t/fis is the 
basis of her social feelings, is shown by ber dislike of 
lliose with whom she vm hold no intercourse. Yet the 
i^onderful el:i«lieity wiiieli God has nieixafiiUy given 
to the human mind, and by which it soon adapts 
itself to the exigencies of cv< ry comhtion, is evinced 
l)y the fact, that whfn left aitihe, she finds means of 
occupation and aiiAiaeiiient, and appears quite con- 
tented. liut the most curious fact, |.nd ou(‘ in a phi- 
losophical point of view most important.^r.^T displaying 
the natural tendency to make language llio vehicle of 
thougiu, is, that when she supfu)see herself alone, she 
often mtUIoffuiavs in the filler laugtiage. It might at 
the (list view appi*ar diprtnful whetlier she ndglit not 
be repeating some li^son or exercise, but the fad 
that sue acinully t/njihs on her fingers is placed beyond 
i|Ut«tion by the extraordinary circumstance that she 
a<!luaHy uses the. tsiigor language in her dreams ; and 
it has been asceriained that when her slmnber is 
broken and much disturbed by dreams, she expresses 
ber thoughts in au irregular and confused inanoer on 
)hm' fliiger^, jtksl as wo should mutter and murmur 
^ ttuun indisttiicjtly under the like circumstances. 
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“At the end of the year 1B40 the finstitulion of 
which Laura is an inmate Viras viSited by Mr. George 
Combe of Edinburgh. He supposed Ijer nine or ten 
years of age ; but she was really eleven. He perceived 
a manifest and important improvement in her since 
the preceding year. He was struck by her sensitive 
and truly American delicacy with regard to sex. 

‘ When 1 placed my hand on her head, she was troubled ; 
but she uid not interest herself 40 remove a female 


hand. The natural language of her countenance ex- 
presses intelligence and happiness; and wc were told 
she is very happy. She had been taught the finger 
alphabet, atid converses readily with the masters and 
sciiolars. She had been instructed in writing also; 
adU when informed of our nainest she felt C.’s dress 
and mine, recognised us as old acquaintances, recol- 
lected our visit of last year, and wrote in peiuul the* 
words: “Laura glad see Combe,'* aiid preseiiUyd them 
to us. Two of the pupils, named Baker, to whom she 
is much attached, were absent on a visit to their 
friends, and^ho liad worked a bag ^^lich she wished 
to send to them. She had just finished a letter to 
them, which she kindly allowed me to carry with me, 
as a specimen of lier orthography, and told me she 
would write another. It was in the following terms: 
—Laura is wellv Laura will give Baker bag. Man 
will carry bag to jlaker. Laura will cry. Baker will 
come to see Laura. Drew (aimther pupil) is wxdl. 
Drew give lo>e to Baker. 

“ ‘ Laura Bridgman.* 

“ The annual report of the same year gives some in- 
teresting extracts from the diary of Laura’s instructor, 
which afford many amusing details, a few of which 
may here be.hitroduced. 

“ The teacher mentions that she spent an hour in 
4 ^ivin^' Laura an idea of the meaning of the words left 
and right. She readily conceived that left hand meant 
tier left band ; but with difficulty generalized the term. 
Alias!, however, she caught the idea, ami eagerly spelt 
\he names of her arms, hands, fingers, feel, cais, &c., 
as they WTie touched, and named them, right or left, as 
might be. Suddenly pausing, however, and looking 
puzzled, she put her linger on her iiosCf and asked if 
that w'as left or right ! 

“ lu her eagornoes to advance her knowledge of 
words, and to communicate her ideas, she coins words, 
and is ahvays guided by analogy. Sometimes the 
process of word-inakiiig is very interesting. For in- 
stance, after some lime spent in giving her an abstract 
idea of the word alontiy she secitied to obtain it, and uU- 
derslanding that being Was to be alone, or 

She was tohl to go to her chamber, or school, 
or clsewdicre, and leturn alone: she did so, but soon 
after, wishing to go with one of the little girls, she 
sirove to express her meaning thus; ‘ 1 . 4 aura go 
al-two.' 

“ The same eagerness is inanifostod in her atlomiils 
to define for the sake of clussilication. For instance, 
some one having given her the word bachelor^ slie 
came to her teacher for a definition. She was taught 
that men who had wives w ore husbands, those who had 
none bachelors; and when asked if she imdei'stood, she 
said, ‘ Man no have wife, bachelor — ^Tenny bachelor,’ 
referring to an old friend of hers. Being told to de- 
fine bachelor, she said, ‘ Bachelor no have wife, ana 
smoke pipe.^ Thus she considered the individual 
jveulianty as a specific mark of the sjiecies * bachelor.* 
Then, in order to test her knowledge of the w^ord, it 
was said by her teacher, ‘Tinny has got no wife— -wbal 
is Tinny?* She paused, and then said, ‘Tinny is 
wrong.’ ” 


£To be oonHnucd.J 
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1(1 (iiiKico filln Uiiscrica. — Flora riliolli.J 


THE r6ma-n game o*f la'ruzzica. 

This maniy, athletic, and pracelul game '(I'as, and we 
believe still is, a very favourite pastime witfi the Tras- 
teverini, or those bold and picturesque, but somewhat 
rough and lawless, fellows who dwell beyond the Tiber, 
round the roots of the Vatican hill. The game, which 
is also called La Ilotuola, resembles the ancient and 
classical sport of tin? discus, from which^as well as our 
gaiue of quoits, it may descend. Tin* rotuola, or that 
circular substance which the man in Pinellis design fe 
about to throw with such a concentration of energy, 
is a piece of heavy hard wood, of the aha|)e of a Glou- 
cester cheese, but rauher thicker In the niiddle than 
the edges. It is as largo as a moderate sized English 
cheese, and it has a slight groove running round it like*| 
the block of a pulley. A long siring or thong is coiled 
as tight as possible round this disc. By a powerful 
jerk the string or thong is rapidly untwisted, and an 
impetus more or leas strong, ac^cording to the strength 
of arm and the skill and knack of the player, is giv<m 
to the hcai^ piece of w'ood, which, when handled to 
perfection, nies with amazing velocity and to a great 
distance. The length of the course is generally the 
criterion of victory, without regard being paid to any 
particular aim or direction ; but sometimes a peg is 
stuck in the earth (as in our game at qnoils), and the 
thrower that comes nearest to the peg niavKs a innnt 
in the game. We have also seen the Ruzzica nlayed 
without any string or thong, the disc being lliiown 
from the hands, like the wooden ball in our game or 
nine-pins ; but, from its size and shape, and superior 
weight, it requires tlie employment ot both hands, and 
the hands are so applied as to give it a rotatory motion. 
A good player will in this way hurl it to a great distance. 
The attitude and action of the Trasteverino have been 
compared to those of the Discobulus, or thrower of the 
discus ; but the comparison will not strictly hold, as 
the ancient player throws wkh the right hand only« 
and the Trasteverino invariably uses both hands. But 
among these dwellers in the suburb eff Rome, who 
boast that they are the only true descendants of the 
ancient Romans, faces and forms may often be found 
as striking and as classical as those of the antique 
statue ; and this athletic ^me, and the strong excite- 
ment it produces in them, bring finely in^o play the 
muscles of the body and the animftted expresBioii of 
the countenance. The statue of the Discobulus, of 

No. 847* 


whisrh ihcro is an adiuirahlo ancient copy among the 
marbles of the Towulijy Gallci y in the British Museum, 
is attributed to Myron, one of the most i;olebratcd sculp- 
tors of ancient Greece, who was famed for the wonder- 
ful truth and spirit with which he copied nature, lie 
flourisficd nearly four centuries and a half before the 
Christian era. The original statue was in bronze, and, 
like the copy we possess, of the size of life. I’hero 
were anciently five admirable eopam in hmrble, but of 
tliese only three arc extant, 'i'he copy wc possess in 
our national museum w^as discovered in the year 1791, 
in the grounds of Count Fede, in the part ot the Em- 
peror Hadrian's villa, 'fiburtina, supiiosed to have 
been the j)inacothcca,or picture gallery, t hough dug 
from beneath tlic soil, it was very perfect, and had 
suflcrcd little injury. It is considered as the most pt r- 
fect of the three marble copies of Myron's great work 
in bronze, the statue most celebrated among the 
nqi|^r-picces of Giecian art for its accurate display ol 
technical skill and scieiu e in representing a momen- 
tary and violent action of the liumari body.’*' The 
artist could have had no stationary model to assist his 
memory, for the figure is represented in action at I In; 
precise moment of dclivming or throwing the discus ; 
and that action, with the wonderful play of the limbs 
and body by which it is produced, lasts but for an 
instant, and cannot possibly be made permanent to the 
eye. But Myron must have been an assiduous atten- 
dant at the sport, and must have watched the youth of 
Greece throwing the discus, as the artist at Rome may 
wat(*h the I'rastcverini playing at La Huzzica, a dif- 
ference, flhfavourablo to the modern jniinter or sculptor, 
being that these modern Romans^ though scantily clad 
and Btripping*for the game, are yfct more covered with 
clothes than were the ancient Greeks. 

II (jlauoco al& Ruzzica, like that of La Morra, is 
always an animated and aniriiatiiig scene. Piohibitions 
have been more than once issued by the Papal govern- 
menlTagainst the very popular diversion, as the Tras- 
ievenui were accustomed to play in the streets, in the 
pulilic squares, and on the high roads ; and as it 
sometimes ha])p6ned that legs of umvary passengers 
were broken or damaged by coming in contact w lih 
the rotuola or discus ; but the passion for the spoi t 

* 'Biilidi Museum: the Townley Gallery,’ in ' Library of 
Kfitertainiflir Knowledge;’ and * Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture/ ]>ublislied by tlw Society of Jiilettaiiti. 
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has boon too atrorif; for the priestly govermnent and 
ifH not vejy vigorous or efficient ])olicc. The players, 
however, generally shun the streets and high roads, 
and seek some open, unfrequented, and unculliwaled 
space; and of such there is no want in the solitary 
neighbourhood of the eternal city. 

TUSSAC GRASS. 

Tuk extraordinary kind of grass called tussar, or timuck 
( probably in consequence ofcits tufted inode of growth), 
is eminently the pniduction of the Falkland Islands, a 
Imrrcn and desolate group situated in the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, eustwani of the Straits of Magellan, 
'fhese islands have been described as unfit for the lia- 
bitation even of savages, being covered with bogs and 
marshes, and subjccl to furious storms and tempests; 
but lb<»ae gloomy Vlaternents do not accord with recent 
oihcial docuincnis. 'J’Jio islands, it is true, are visited 
by heavy and long-contiriu(id rains, which tlireatcn to 
make them little better than a succession of sw’ampy 
bogs; but then the drying winds and the rapid evapo- 
ration are very remarkable, and produce a highly hcnc- 
beial eftbcl. A serious defuiency in the ])roductif)i)8 
of these islands is the total absence of trees, and even 
ofsliruljs larger than our common fur'/c. This neres- 
sarily gives lliem a blank .and dreaiy aspect, and may 
ai:count for the unfavourable opinion of early voyagers. 
Hut in compensation for many deficiencies, lliosc 
islands have been gifted wnih an extraordinary kind 
of vegetation, covering the greatest ]):irt of their coasts, 
and flourishing abundantly on a soil which, in that cli- 
mate, would otherwise be totally unproductive. 

'fliis is th(v»lussac grass, described by Dr. Joseph 
Hooker as constituting a rcmaTkable feature of the 
landscape from its peculiar mode of grow^Lh. Round 
its roots it forma iinincuse balls, w liicli rise from five 
to Six feet above the ground, and an' often as mueli in 
diameter : on the lop of these the tussae throws up its 
stems and long leaves, which hang down all round, and 
are often six or seven feet in l'*nglh. 'i'hese lieaps 
grow wdthin a few fc?et of each olhci-, having simces, 
generally bare of vegetation, between them, so that in 
walking among them the individual is hidden frum 
view, and the whole lussae pate.li forms a i»erfect iJI^- 
rinth. Specimens of this grass were sent by Dr. 
Hooker to England to his father, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
who describes it as consisting of a fine tuft of leaves 
more than six feet long, with flow'ering spikes, by 
which it was ascjcrtained to be a kind of fescue grass 
( FeHuca . flalmllnia ) . 

The sinaUer islands are entirely covered wdth this 
splendid vegi'tation, and then* dark green and luxuriant 
appearamx' is said to reaembk’ that of the tropics. The 
lav »:ev islands are fringed with it in many ]daees to 
ih- breadth of half a mile. It grows readily between 
clefts in the rocks, out of sliinglc and sand, ^se down 
to high-water mark, but it is most luxurimit where 
there is a depth of p et ]>ealy bog. 'I'he rest of the 
vegetation consists partly of finer herbage, fit fur sheep, 
but mainly of wiry grass and st'dge, .The nuponance 
ot the Falkland Islands, thorofore, i« chiefly due to the 
tussac grass, wliieh nourishes large herds of cattle, and 
brings them into excellent condition, Lienitenant 
Moody, the governor of those islands, notices the fat- 
tening property of the grass, and states that at Long 
Island, close to the British settlement, where the 
tassae. grass covers a breadth of about two or three 
hundretl yards, and the remainder is moss, wiry grass, 
or wet land, lean < Mtlle become fat in two or three 
nioTiUis ; and the mist rable old Jioraee that return from 
the cattle-hunting expediuous dreadfully out of con- 
dition, toon pick up and iK'conie quite fat upon the 
tussac. The grass is sweet flavoured, tender, and 


nourishing, and is eaten with the greate|t avidity by 
cattle, horses, sheej), and jiigs. Tlte two former will 
eat dry tussac wlieii deprived of it in the fr(‘sh state, 
but there is little niolive for* giving it*lo them thus, 
since the grass is green and luxuriant all the year 
round. 

The appearance of the cattle in the Falkland Islands 
is a sufficient testimony to the value of this kind of 
food. They ap\)car to be of several breeds, but are all 
long-horned, with fine clean limbs and coat. Sneaking 
of llie wild bulls which wander about two or tbrt'e to- 
gether, and are very savage, Mr. Darwnn says: — “1 
never saw ^sucli magnificent beasts ; they truly re- 
sembled the ancient sculptures, in wliieli llie size of 
tbe*head and neck is but Seldom equalled among tame 
animals.” The cows are easily tamed for milking by a 
fearless person, but they are a])t to stray unless ijun- 
Btantly watched. The beef is fine' grained, firm, and 
exceedingly well flavoured. The cream from the milk 
is very rich, and tlie butler Cfjually so, but tlii' cows 
yield only a small quantity of milk as ^ley arc at pre- 
sent managed. * 

The; tussac is valuable not only as food for cattle, but 
as iiflbrding a resource for man wbeii other provisions 
fail. The roots, to tlic depth of three or four inches, 
are very agreeable to the taste, being crisp, and of a 
sweetish nutty flavour, very rnueh resemlding the 
heart of the ])alm-tree in the West Indies, callerl the 
mountain calihago. Lii'uleniinL TMoody slates that two 
Americans who had been wandering for fourteen 
inonlhs on M'est Falkland, lived upon the rools of the 
tussac daily, and also formed their huls of the malted 
tufts or cushions of the plant, rolling one to the o]i<!n- 
ing or doorway of their hut when night came on. 
Tlu' tu 9 aa(‘ is largely useil in building, and is made to 
serve instead of lime For this purpose it is fdiopped, 
a*iid mixed with the stiff tenacious clay w hif h furnis 
the subsoil of lliese ishnuls. Thus valuable is the 
])lant to the inhabitants of these ot<InTwisc dreary isles. 
* In examining the v(‘g<*Lahle productions of Falkland 
Jihe botanist has nerd of much zeal and endurance, as 
will aiijiear from the following extract from a le Her 
piiblisiied by Sir W. Ilook(*r. It w'as written by his 
son at tile coiniiiencement of winter in that climate, 
/. e., towards the end of IMay. “ On the whole I have 
got many more ]>iants in tliis island than I had ex- 
pected, especially at this lale seaa\)ii of the year. Win- 
ter has now s(*t in, fairly in earnest, the whole ground 
being covered with snow, and frosts very common, 
though not strong enough to afford any skating. Col- 
lecting botanical speeiiuens here, sea- weeds especially, 
is no sinecure ; the days are so shorli, and the nights so 
loqg, and tlie wx»ather generally so stormy and wet as 
to rt'nder a tent a very uncomfortable berth. At San 
Salvador's Bay we had to floor it with gravel for a bed, 
glider whicli the water drained ; and there we lay 
down in a blanket bag, which is a blaukid sew'ed up 
on three sides ; you crawl in, feet foremost of courses 
ami pull the mouth of the bag over your head. My 
bed, wh^m out of tlie ship, always consists of the plaid 
my mother gave me, and either a blanket bag or a rug 
of opossum skins, wTapped in which I can sleep very 
comfortably in the open air.” 

The summer temperature of the Falkland Isles is 
lower than that of England ; the winter is uncertain, 
but milder than ours. Tlie soil is peaty, of an average 
depth of eightt'cn inches, and when mixed naturally or 
artificially with the subsoil, which is generally clay, it 
becomes well adapted for common vegetables, and, as 
we have seen, yields excellent pasturage. A plantation 
of trees has been attempted there, but has not suc- 
ceeded ; it is, however, expected that a few hardy 
trees, such as Scotch fir, larch, &e., may be eventually 
cultivated with success. 
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llio governor of ^hcao islands, considering the extra- 
ordinary productiveness and highly succulent quality 
of the tussac ^ass, is of opinion that it might form an 
im})ortant species of pasftirc in many parts of our own 
c! 0 \iutry, especially on some of our barren coasts, and 
move particularly on those of Scotland and Ireland. 
He says, “The bounty of Providence causes this ex- 
tremely nutritious grass to grow most luxuriantly on 
the raiik peat bogs by the sea-shore, where any other 
even of the most inferior quality could scarcely live.” 

Whether it will grow,” lie adds, “upon boggy land 
farllier than half a mile from the sea can only be dc- 
lennined from experiment. At the proper time 1 shall 
try it, and I entertain the most sanguine hopes that it 
will succeed, though perhaps it may not grow so liixti- 
j'ianlly as by the sea-shore. If it should succeed upon 
^inland hogs, such land could be made to yield as much 
riutriinent l^or caOle as any other,” With a view to 
tiyiug Jie success of the tussac grass in this country, 
some old floworyig spikes were sent liither, under the 
idea that they jjotitaincd seeds; bat tbay ail proved 
al)(>rl.iv«s and Sir W. Hooker is of opinion that “with 
a increasing so mneb by Ibo roots, and in ^'ucb 

an unfavourable climate as the Falkland for the ripen- 
ing of the seeds of plants, the tussac grass can only be 
tranhiniltc'd, with any chance qI* success, by taking up 
tlie roots and emflosing them in o#e of Ward's ad- 
mirable cases.*’ • 

111 the^c in^eloss islands the inliabitants^are depen- 
dent for fuel on ibe drift-wood whicb is floated thither, 
probably from Staten Island and from Ticu ra del Fiiego, 
but this is in great abnndancc on the southern shores. 
'rii('y hav(* also anoilier kind of ftiel afforded by a 
small green bush, about the si/a? of our (•inmon lieatb, 
wbieli lias the useful properly of burning in the fresh 
slate. In the midst of rain, and vvlien evtny thing k 
completely saturated with moisture, llio ])eo[)le sec‘k 
beneath the tufts of grass and bushes for a few 
Avilhered blades or %mall t'vigs: these they rub into 
fibres; then fcurrounding them with (‘oai^er twigi 
aometliing in the form of a bird’s nest, they ]»ut a rag 
from the tinder-box with its sparks of fire into the 
iniddk* and cover it up. The nest is then held up in 
the Avind until by degrees it smokes more and more, 
atid at last bursts into flames. 

Be.sides tlio tussac grass noiv described, there is an- 
otlhu- kind bearing the same name in the islands, but 
which is in reality a perfectly different plant. Ii is 
a species of carex or sedge i^Carex trifida), a grass-like 
])iant, at first described as the true tussac, hut so 
essentially varying^rom it and so unsuitable for cattle 
as to be comparatively valueless and insignifi<'anl. 

Should the tussac grass be cvenlually intro<Iueodlto 
this eouiitry, and be found to thrive in similar situa- 
tions to those wJiich it occupies in the Falkland Islands^ 
it AviJI not only add a novel feature to English scenery, i 
hut will be of the highest value in affording rich pas- 
turage on a description of soil hitherto considered 
as nearly useless. 


( 'haracter of was wndouhtedly Ike most, mas- 

<’»illuc* ifii{*ncct of his iij'e, Iho most eariii'st tkinktT of a timo in 
wkiok tk^'ie was less amori{^ us of earnest and df*fip thinking 
than in any other era of our lileratiiro. In its later and more 
in.l1 tired form, his wit it.self becomes earnest and jKissiotiate, and 
has a severity, a fierceness, a sa'va iudiffuaiio, that are all his 
own, and fliat have never been blended in any other writer with 
sokt'en a perception of the ludicrous and so much i^feneral comic 
])tMver. Tlie breath of his rich, punju^ent, original jocularity is 
al the same lime cutting os a sword and consuming ns fire. 
Other musters of the same art are satisfied if they can only make 
their lea iers l.iugh ; this is theitmain, often their 9ole aim : with 
Swift, to excite the emotion of the ludicrous is, in most of his 
writings, only a suborditiate purpose,— a means employed for 
effecting quite another aud a much higher cud } if bo labours (o 


mnko anylhlng ridiculous, it is because he hates it, and would 
have it Iroddeu info the earth or extirmted. This, at least, lie- 
caine the settled terniKir of all the middle and latter portion of 
his lifei No sneaking kindness for his vicliin is to be detected 
in his crucifying raillery ■, he is not a mere admirer of the comic 
picturesque, who will sometimes rack or gibliet an unhappy indi- 
vidual for the sake of the fantastic griniaecH In* may make, or 
the capers he may cut in the air; ho has the line spiiit of an 
executioner, and only loves his joke as nunee and seasoning to 
more 8eriou.s work. Few nieij^have hetin more ])ei ver«cly preju- 
diced and self-wMlcd than Swift^and Ihercfore of alwolub; truth 
bi.s works may probably contain less than many others not po 
earnestly written; but of what was the truth l<i the min<l of the 
writer, of what he actually believed and desired, no works con- 
tain more. Here, again, as well os in iho other i'es])eet noticed 
some pages back, Swift is in the middle class of writers ; far 
above those whose whole truth is truth of expresbien — that is, 
corrci^iondeiice between the wonls and tiic thoughts (fM>.s.<iibly 
without any between the tiiouglits and the w'riter's belief) : Imt 
below lliose who both ivrlfe what they think, and whose tlioughiH 
arc pre-eriiinently valuahle for their intrinsic heanly or profound- 
ness. Yet in sfiUing lioncstly and elVoclively before us even his 
own passions and prejudices a writer also fells us the truth — (he 
triitl;, at Iciod, icRpt cting hiiixself, if not uvpccting anything elsi'. 
Tiiib mncli floe.s Swift always; and this i.s his great distiuctioa 
among the masters of wit and humour; the meniesl of his jesl.s 
is an utteranee of some real fc<fllngof his licarf at tlie uiomeiit, 
iifi as the fiercest of hi.s in\<>etlve.s. Alas! wilh all his 

jesting and meriiuKMit, he did not know wind it was to have a 
mind at cave, or fiee from the hurden and toimeiit of dark, de- 
vouring ]>assioTis, (ill, in his own woids, (lio cruel indignation 
(hut (ore coiitinually at hi.s heart was laid at rest in the grave. 
In liuth, (he iosanity which iillimalely fell down upon unil laid 
prostruie his fine faculties had cast soniel king of ils hJack shadow 
atiiwart (heir vision from the first,— as he hiniseir prohably felt 
or su.spcclod when he determined to betpicalh Ins fortune to 
build an liospital in his native country fiir penbbs nfilicti-fl with 
tliat cakimity; and sad (Mioiigh* we may lie sure, he was at 
heart, when he gaily wrole that he diil so meiely 

To show, by one satiric t. ucl., 

No nation wanted it so much.* 

Vet the madro'fis, or predisposition to madness, was also part 
uiid p.ucel of fh(* man, and possibly an element of his genius, 
— which might have Inul less earnesfness and force, as well us 
less activity, prialuctiveness, and orlgiii.ilily, if it liud not lM*en 
excited and impelled hy that perilon-s fervour. Nay, something 
ofiLeir jiower and peculiar character iSwilVs Avritlngs may owe 
to *e exertions called forth in ciirhitig and keeping down (he 
demon, ^hicli, like a proud steed under a stout ricicr, would 
have masteied him if he bad not maslt'red it, anil, although sup- 
port and strength to him so long as it was held in suhjcc:lion, 
wouhl, doiniiiaut over liiiii, iiave rent him in pieces, as ni the 
end it did. Few could have maintained iIh* struggle no toughly 
and so long. — SkcU'Mvs of lAitratfin' and Lcarnhuj in J*M<jUtnd 
— II ct'A/// I ol tune. 


ficer in Ladafih. — Having heard that a soit of beer called 
Imza was made in this counti y, I desired some might be brought. 
It liad the ajijiearance of gruel, or water thickened with oalmeui, 
and a sour and spiiitnous smell. It is ])repnrcd from barley, 
the grain of^wliicb is parched and ground, and the fionr is mixed 
with ric<' which Ims been softened by^leeping in waJer. Tlie 
powder of the r<‘«t of some bitter anti ajomnlic plant that grows 
higher up in the niuiiiitaiiis is ;i(Jded to the mixture, and the 
whole is jiut into ji press to squeeze out the water, and dried. 
When requiied for use, a piece ol' the dry c.dte is thrown into a 
vessel of water, ami in (lie course oflhiee or four < lays fermentation 
takes ]>lace, and the liquor i«re;id\ for drinking. It is a favourite 
bevciai^e wilh all clashes, and intoxicates only if taken to excess. 
— Mooreroft and TruhedCs Travels in Ladahliy Kashmirf ^ 


* ** I have often,” says Lord Orrery, ** heard him lament llio 
sfti'.pof cliildhood aud idiotiani to which some of the greatest men 
of this nation were reduced before their death. He mentioned, 
ns examples within liisown time, the Duke of Marlhorougli and 
Lord Somers; and, when he cited these melancholy inatane.es, 
it was always with a heavy sigli, and with gestures that showed 
great unea.siness, as if lie felt an impulse of Avhat was to hiip|.)en 
to him before he died JBcworAs, p. 188, 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS. -No. VIIL 

\Vk Bolect H few passages from tin* «*l(]er pools that 
have rororciiop to ihf' fijreat rural foativai of May*day. 
TIk! 0?atival is beqiicallietl, as in mockery, to the chim- 
ney-swoops. 

First comes Spenser, in his antique * Shepherd's 
Calendar 

I« iinl lliilkf llie incry jdoupiIi of May, 

Wlini inaskpM in frosli aniy i 

How fallofl it, tlipii, wee* no merrier heeiie, 

Yliko !W others jprt in jpiwfly t^rwiio^ 

Onr hlonrket liveries bene all to sadde 
Vor thilke same sotisoi), when all is ychulde 
With pleasiumee; the ground with gms-v, the woods 
With preone leaves, the hushes with hloosinitig buds. 
Youijgthes folke now floekeu in everywhere, 

'i’o gather Maj^-huskets anti smelling hwre ; 

^iid home they hasten the postes to digiil, 

And till the Kii^ -pi Hours, care daylight, 

W'ith hawthortufhuds, and sweete f‘ghuftiue, 

And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine. 

Siicn mei'imake holy Saints doth (piiltne, 

Ihit wee here sitteii as drowiulc in dienie. 

Picr^, For yoiiiikers, Palinode, such follies fitte, 

Put v/etway hene men of elder witte, 

Vaf. Sirker tliis inorowe, no lenger ugoe, * 

1 sjiwe a shole of Sheplieardes outgoo 
W’ith hhigiiig, ntid Rhoiifing, and jolly ohere; 
lleforc them yode n lustie tabvere, 

Ttint to the many a horn-pype jdayth 
Whereto I'ney dauncen eime ouo with his mayd. 

To see those folks meke such jovysaiinee, 

MiuJe niy heunrt after flte nype to daunce: 

ThO to tl»e grecne wood tlo’y sj>e€deii hem all, 

To fijtchcn home May with their nmsicall ; 

And home they htiiigen In a royal! throne, 

CrowiMtd as \ and his quecne altone 


W*as T^dy Flora, on whom did*attcnrl 
A fayv(‘ flock of faeries, and u fresh bend 
Of lovely iiyinjihes. TO that I were there, 

To helpen the Ladies their Maybush beare !)'* 

SrENSEA. 

Tlie Lady of the May is described by Browne, in bis 
* Biitaniiia's Pastorals ' 

“ As 1 bavc seen the lady of the May 
Set in ihe arlxvir (on a holy-day) 

Uni It by the May-pde, where the jocund swains 
Dance with ihe niaidetis U) the bagpi{M^*B strains, 

When envious night connnands thimi to be gone, 

'Call for the merry youngster? unf by one, 

, And for their well peTformance soon disposes, 

To this a garland interwove with roses ; 

To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip, 

Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 

To one her garter, to anotlier then 
A handkerchief cast o*er and o'er again ; 

And none returncth empty that hath spent 
His pains to fill their rural merriment.^' 

Duowke. 

With such songs as tbeso was the Lady and her band 
of happy rcvdleis saluted : — 

** With fragrant (lo\vcrs we strew the way, 

And make this our chief holiday. 

For ttiougU this clime were blest of yore, 

Yet was it never proud before. 

O beauteous queen of second Troy, 

Accept of our unfeigned joy. 

Now fh* air is sweeter sweet balm, 

And satyrs dance alioitt the palm ; 

Now earth, with verdure newly dight^ 

Gives {perfect signs of her delight. 

O beauteous queet), &c. 
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Now l^rds redbrd new harmony^ 

And trees do whistle melody ; 

Now e^ry thing thE|i Nature breeds 
Doth clad itself in pleasant weeds. 

O beauteous quceii^ &c, 

Watson. 

« Hark, jolly shopherds, 

Hark, yond lusty ringing, 

How cheerfully the bells dance, 

The whilst the lads are springing? 

Go we then, why sit we here delaying ? 

And all yond merry wanton lasses playing? 

How gaily Flora leads it, 

Am I sweetly treads it? 

The woods and groves they ring, 

Lovely resounding ; 

With echoes sweet rebounding.’' 

• 

“ Trij) and go, heave and hoe, 

• Up and down, to and fro, 

Fron» the town to tlie grove, 

Twosuid two let us i-ove • • 

A maying, a playutg : 

hath no gaiusuv iug ; 

So merrily trip and go,” 

Ilcrrick is the great May-day Poet 

Got lip, get up for stiame, the blooming main 
Upon her wings presents the god iinshoni. ^ 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air; • 

Get uj), sweet slug-a-bed, and set' 

The dew bespangling herb and tiee. 

Each flower has wept, and Ixiw’d towarcUhe cast, 

Above uii hour since, yet you not drest ;* 

Nay, not so niucJi as out of bed ; % 

When all the birds have matins suul, 

And sung their thankful hymns ; Mis sin, 

Nay, proiUnatioTi to keep in, 

When as a thousaial virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than ihf lark, to fetch in May. 


Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring-time, fresh and green, 
And, sweet us Flora, take no care 
* For jewels for your gown or hair, 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you ; 

Besides, the childhood of the ilay bos kqit, 

Affi|||Bt you come, some orient ]}carl8 unwept. 

IV Come and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-lo/;ks of the niglit ; 

And Titan on the castefii hill * 

Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forlli. Wash, dress, be brief in prayini 
Few beads arc best when once we go a Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come ; and, coming, maik 
How' each field turns a street, each street a ]»rtrk 
p Made green, and Irimnrd with trees*, see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a taiierjjAcIe is, 

Made up of wJiife-tliorn neatly interwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such deViglits be iu tlie street 
And n|ieii holds, and \vc not see ? 

Come, we’ll ultmad, and let's obey 
Hie proclamation mailc for May ; 

A^d fein lui more, as we have done, by staying ; 

Hut, my Corinna, come, let’s go a Maying. 

There 's not a budding b(»y or girl, this day, 

Hut ib got up, and gone to biing in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Hack, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have dispatcli'd their cakes anu cream 
Befoic that we have left to dream; 

Ami some have wept, and woc»’d, and jdighti^ trotli, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth : 
Many a green gown has heeu given ; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 
l\Iany a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament ; 
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Come, let ub to, white we are in otir prime, ^ 

And tftko the narmlesB folly of the time. 

We itiaU now old apace and die 
Before we Know our liberty. 

Our life U sltort, and our days run 
A» fait away ae does the sun ; 

And as ti vapdur, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, con ne'er be foumi again, « 

So when or you or leUrc made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight; 

TJe* drown'd witii us in endless night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 

Come, iny i’orinija, come, Jet s go n Maying.'* 

Hebrick. 

Tlaod^><'ay of tlic old cufitom forms the subiect of 
an anonymous lament, a century old, written under the 
title of * Pasquers Palixiodia:*~ 

“ Fi'ilrly we marclied on, till onr approach 

Witliiti the s{Miciuiis posMigc of the Strand 
Objoefed 1.0 onr sight a sur.i.ner i<roach, 
ydej)*d a Maypole, which, in all onr land, 

No city, town, nor street, can parallel, 

Nor ran llu* lofty fijiirc of’Clerki'iiwell, p 

Although he have the a^lvaufage of a rock, 
l*erch up more high his turning weathercock. 

Slay, quoth my Muse, and here behold a sign 
Of h.innlc^s mirth ftiiil honest neiglibouihooi], 

M'hcrc all flie iiarish did in one comhine 

'fo nimini tl)c rod of peace-, arid none withstood : 

AVlicii no capriciuvis cunstables disturb tlieiii, 

Nor juslicc of the peace did seek to curb them, 

Nor (avviRh puritan, in railing sort, 

Noi nverwise clmrchwaideu, spoiled the spoil. 

the age, and fiarinlcss were the days, 

For then true love and amity vas found, 

When every village did a Maypole raise, 

And Whitsun ales and May games did ahuuiat : | 

And all the lusty younkerH, a rout, 

A\'dh merry lasses danced the rod about, 

'j'heii friendship to their banquets hid the guests, 

And (KNir men fared the better for their feubts. 

The lord.^ of castUi^. nminivs, towns, and towers, 
llejoict'd when they beheld die farmers flouriHh, 

And would come down unto the sumnier bowers 
I'o Sec llnj country giilbints dance the luorrice/’ 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

[('iintniued rrom p. 22t.] 

Skveual anecdolea are introduced [in the Report] to 
show the buoyancy of her spirits as manifested in a ])e- 
euliar fondness for inn(K‘erit fun or iiiisdiief. Iler^ 
teacher looking; one day into the pirl’s school-room, saw' 
tiirce blind girls phirir^' w ith the rocking-hoise. Laura 
was on the crtippeif another on the sadffle, and a third 
ehnfring to the iieek, and they were all in glee, 
swiniiiug backward and forw'ard, a/ far as the rock- 
ing-horsc would roll. There was a peculiarly arch 
look in La#a*s eoutilenanee, the natural language of 
a sly fat?c. She seemed prepared to f;ivc a spring, and 
suddenly, when lier end was lowest, and the others 
were perched high in the air, she sidled quickly off on 
^tho floor, and down w'ent the other end so swiftly as to 
throw the other girls off the hoi'se. This I^ura evi- 
dently expected, for she stood for a moment convulsed 
wkh laugutcr, ana then ran eagerly forward, with out- 
stretched arms t<. find the girls, and almost screamed 
W'ith jay. As soon, however, as she got hold of one of 
tfaotn, shier perceived that she was hurt, and instantly 
liev i^tttttatianoo ehmgiA ; she seemed shocked and 
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grieved; and after caressing and pomfolting her play- 
mate, she found the others and seemed to apologize by 
spelling the w'urd ‘ wrong, ’^and by loading her with 
caiesse?. 

When she can puzzle her teacher she is manifestly 
gratified, and often 8j>ell8 a word wrong with a playful 
look ; and if she can catch her teacher in a mistake, 
she bursts into extasies of laughter. Thus, when her 
teacher had been at work to give her an idea of the 
words carpenter, cliair-maker, &c., in a generic sense, 
and told ner that a blacksmith made nailst she in- 
stantly held up her fingers, and asked if a blacksmith 
made theifi, though she knew well that he did not. 

Laura has the same fondness for a dress, for rib- 
bons, and for finery, as other girls of her age, and as a 
proof that it arises from the desire of pleasing or qf 
attracting the admiration of others^ it is remarked that 
whenever she has a new bonnet or a new article of 
dress, she is particularly dc.sirous to ‘ go to meeting/ 
or to go out in it. If people do nolice it, slie 
directs thei» attciTtion by placing tlieir hand upon it. 
Slic generally also manifests a decided preference for 
such visitors as arc the best dressed. 

“ Laura is so much in company with blind persons 
that she thinks blindness common, and when first 
meeting persousi she# asks if they arc «blind, or feels 
for their eyes, ^he evidently kiiRws that the blind 
difler frowi seeing persons, as when she shows blind 
persons anything, she ajlways puls her huger \i]>om it. 

“At the lime to which this re})orl rt'fers, Lahra had 
become familiar with the processes of addition and 
subtraction in small nuni))ers. Subtracting one num- 
ber from another *p«Z7Je'd her for a tijne, but by lielp 
of objects s)fo accomplished it. Slie could eonnt and 
conceive iibjects to abotit one Inindred in number 
► — to express an indefinitely greatcu’ number, or inure 
than she can ciHlnt, she says a hundred. If she thought 
a friend was to be absent many ^ears, she would say— 
/M'^ilJ <^opne hundred Stmdm/s, meaning weeks. Slie is 
pretty a<‘cuiale in measuring time, and seems to have 
an instinctive lendciiey to it. Unaided by the (‘hangos 
ol‘ day and night, by llie light, or by the sound of any 
time-j)icce, she nevertiwdess divides time accurately. 
Witli the days ol' tlie wi^ek, and tiie week itsell’ as a 
whole, she is perfectly familiar, i'or instance, if asl<t‘d 
what day it w ill be in fil'leen days more, she readily 
names the days of the week. The day slie divides by 
the eommeiie<‘ment and end of school, by the recesses, 
and by the* arrival of meal-limes. She goes to bed 
punctually at seven o'clock, and of hf?r own acicord. 
At first she hnd some one to puUher to bed at night ; 
but soon it was thought best to send her alone, and 
that she might not wait for any one, she was left alone 
one evening ; and sh^ sat till quite late, a person 
watching her ; and at last she seemed to form her re- 
solution suddenly; for she jumped up, and passed her 
own way to bed. From that lime she never required 
to be told to go to bed, but on the arrival of the hour 
for retiring, she goes by liersclf, 

“The Report from wbicli those pariieulars arc ob- 
tained, affords some curious information n»Bpeeling tlie 
condition of the remaining two senses of Laura Bridg- 
man, and oI the effect winch the loss of the others may 
seem to have had upon iheni. 

“The sense of smell being destroyed, it seems 
curious question whether the effect upon the orgB|r 
of taste is general or particular. That is, whether the 
taste is blunted generally, and for all things alike, or 
whether one kind of sapidity is more affected than 
another. To ascertain this, some experiments had 
been tried, but not such at to enable the rcs^Jts to be 
staled with minute distinctness, Tlie general con- 
clusioiis are these Acids seem to make vivid and dis- 
tinct impressions upon the taste, and she apparently 
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distiujcuisbes the different degrees of acidity better 
tiian of sweetness or bitterness. She can distinguish 
l)otween wine, Vider, and^ vinegar, better tl»an sub- 
Btances like manna, liqiionce, and sugar. Of bitters 
she seems to have less perception, or indeed hardly 
any; for on putting powdered rhubarb into her mouth, 
she called litea; and on one saying 'No;' and tell- 
ing her to taste closc^ she evidently did try to taste it, 
but still called it tea, and spat it out'— but without any 
contortion, or other indication of its being disagree- 
able. This experiment does not seem to us to prove 
much under the circuinstances ; for the resemblance 
between the flavour of bad tea and good rnubarb is 
very considerable, as any one may ascertain who ha# 
an op})ortunily of tasting wiUmU svgar the ‘rough- 
flj^v^oured' fonr-shilling tea of London. Laura thought 
rhubarb more like to particularly bad tea than to any- 
thing (‘Isc known toiler; and we are disposed to re- 
gard this •rather as a proof of her discrjiuinatioii in 
lasU* than of her \^nt of it 

“ VA’ith regard te the sense of touch, it is in Laura 
very acute, cjven for a blind person. This is shown i*e- 
markabl) in tlie readiness with which she distinguishes 
pi'isons, as already ileacrihed. 

“ The innate desire for knowledge, and tlio in-^^ 
i-tinctivc cflbrts which the human faculties make to 
exercise their funetfons, are shown most remarkably 
in this girl. Tlie fingeis are to her as eyes and ears, 
and most deftly and ineessantly does she k4*ep them 
in motion. Like the feelers of some insects which are 
continually agitated, and whi(!h touch every grain of 
sand in the path, so Laura's arms and hands are con- 
tinually in play ; and wlum she is walking with a per- 
Min. she not only recognises everything Wxa passes 
within Ibiichirig distance, but by continually touching 
her companion's hands she aseeriains what he is doing, 
A person walking across the room while she had hold 
of ins left arm, would fypd it hard to lake? a pencil out 
of liis uaistcoat pocket with his right hand v.dtliout 
her cognizance. 

“ Her estiinale of distances and the relations of places 
is very accurate: she will rise from her seat, go 
straiglit towards a door, put out her Iiand just at the 
right lime, and grasp the handle wnth ])recision. 
When she runs against a door which is shut, but which 
she expected to find open, she docs not fret, but rubs 
her head and laughs, as lliough she was sensible of the 
ludicrous position of a person flat up against a door 
trying to walk through it. 

The constant and untiring exorcise of her ‘ fotdeiV 
gives her a very accurate knowledge of every thing 
about the house ; so that if a now article, a bundle, a 
bandbox, or even a new book is laid anywMfc-e in thel 
apartments which she frequents, it would be but a 
short time before \n her ceaseless rounds she would 
find it, and from Bomctliing about it she would ge- 
nerally discover to whom it belonged. At table, if 
.told to be still, she sits and conducts herself with pro- 
priety, handling lier cup, spoon, and fork like other 
children. But when at liberty to do as she chooses, 
she is continually feeling of things, and ascertaining 
tlieir size, shape, density, and use — asking their names 
and uses, and thus going on, with insatiable curiosity, 
step by step towards knowledge. 

“ She rises, uncalled, at any early hour ; she begins 
the day as merrily as the lark ; she is laughsng as she 
attires herself and braids her hair, and comes dancing 
out of her chamber as though every morn wore that of 
a gala-day ; a smile and a sign of recognition greet 
every one she meets ; kisses and caresses arc bestowed 
upqfi her friends and teachcra ; she goes to her lessons, 
but knows not the word task; she gaily assists others 
in what they call housework, but she shuns play ; she 
is delighted with society, and clings to others as though 
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she would grow to them ; yet she is happy when sit- 
ting alone, and smiles and laughs as the varying cur- 
rent of^ pleasant thoughts passes through her mind ; 
and when she walks out, she greets her motlier nature, 
whose smile she cannot see, whose music she cannot 
hear, with a joyful heart and glad countenance: in a 
word, her whole life is like a hymn of gratitude and 
thanks^ving. 

It IS added that she laughs aloud, and more na- 
turally than most deaf pers6n| ; and that her laughter 
is very frequent. This is not always an agreeable 
sound ; but no attempts arc made to check it, as it is 
conceived that her pulmonary organs might suffer from 
the want of that exercise which other persons obtain 
in speaking aloud. 

“At the dale of the report Laura had made great 
progreSs in her education ; the mode and character of 
which will be best estimated by a few anecdotes which 
w(* CMilI from its pages. - 

“She has a keen relish for knowledge, which, min- 
gled w'ith a little self-esteem, w'ould perhaps impel her 
to greater effort tlian would be consistent with health, 
if care were not taken to prevent it. One day she had 
been left in the library while avc were gone to church ; 
in the evening siic a])pcare(l fatigued, and comjdained 
of bekig unwell ; she was asked where she had pain. 

: and she said, ‘ la my head : I slenl one hour to-day, 

I and then studied very much in books, and tliougbt very 
I hard.’ Upon inquiry, it was found that she liad got 
hold of a ^tin book priuti^d in raised letters, and had 
been puzzling over it, and worrying about it. 

“She asked the meaning of many words which she 
remembered, as sed^ non^ &c. It explained to 
her that it was in the Latin language, upon which she 
asked if *tlic doctor knew Latin;’ if ‘Sophia knew 
•Latin ;’ and learning that some others were as ignu- 
I rant of it as herself, she was comforted. She under- 
stands that diflerent nations use diflerent languages, 
and was very much pleased at learning a few words of 
French. 

• (( Worjg are to her always signs ofjofnething cleflnitc, 
and arc taken in their literal sense; for iasianee, she 
supposed for sone lime after hearing about the generic 
word smith, that blaeksinitlm were all black men, and 
silvcrsiniihs white men. Like other blind persons, she 
forms an idea (vague of course) about colours ; she 

I thinks that black is a dirty colour, and that the groiiml 
I is black ; another says that black is rough, wliiJe white 
is smooth, &c. 

“If she is told the name of a person, as Mr, Green 
or Mr. Brown, it excites a smile or an expression of 
surprise. So when she meets a name as CMord or Ply- 
moiilhy she discovers a sense of the ludicrous in the 
unwonted use of the terms ox, mouth, &c. 

^ “She continues to form words analogically: for in- 
stance, having learned the word restless^ slie said one 
day when she felt weak, ‘ I am very stronghas' Being 
told that this not ri^ht, she saidij* Wliy ? You say 
restless when I do not sit still.’ Then, thinking pip- 
bably of adjectives * for mod from nouns by adding fuff 
she said, ‘ 1 am very weakfuU 

“At other times, her home questions manifest shrewd- 
ness, and show that she will not be put off with the 
simple aIBnnation of others. Her teacher, talking 
witli her one day about her doll, told her that it could 
not feel ; that flesh and skin had feeling, but not skin 
and wax. ‘But,’ said she, ‘why cannot man make flesh 
dull ?’ This question was answered by another, ‘ Where 
would ho get his flesh ?* ‘ TiCke from cow,’ said she. 
Immediately afterwards, talking of horses, she said, 

* Did you ever pat your father’s horse on face ?’ Yes, 

I ‘Was he happy r Yes. ‘ Did he smile ?’ No. 

! how did you know ho was happy?’ 

“In the Asylum, Laura was under the particular 
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tuition of a My* a hoke)>t A journal; some extracta from 
which are given in the report They are intereatiog^ 
as may be by the foUowing specimens : 

" • February 3rd. Gave Laura examples in fNume- 
rAtioti, 'm hundreds and thousands^ which she per- 
formed very welh snd numerated correctly until she 
had the number 8500, which she wrote she 

Jmsitated. and said “ I think it is wrong/’ andgfnume- 
rated, but it took her a long time to find how to alter 
it— when she at length suedbeded, she said, “ I was very 
sad not tp know.” LaurS asked what cups^ and plates, 
and saucers were ; taught her the word ** orockeiry 
“ what are rings?” taught her “jewellery/* “ what are 
knives and forks?” taught her ‘‘cuilpiy/’ fee. Next 
she got her workbox for me to tell hor'of what it was 
made ; told her about the pearl with’ which it is inlaid, 
and the name of the wood, — rose : she asked of what 
the doors were made ; told her pine : she asked, 

“ Wiiy, arc pine-apples pine ?” She wanted to knew 
who made the brass hinges. She talked about lier 
locket, and wanted to know what colour it was under 
the glass : told her it was black — How cSSU folks see 
through black?” 

“ ‘ February 17th. Laura succeeded in solving fivW- 
or six questions this morning. One was to find the 
age of a man, in which I gave her the time had 
lived in several places. She said, “He lived in many 
places, 1 am not sure why — why-?” She asked a great 
many questions about the party to wliich 1 went last 
evening, as how Iho ladies knew wlien to come, &c. ; 
taught her the word invitation: slie asked, “Why did I 
not goT’ told her she was a little girl. She said, “Doc- 
tor says 1 tall but sbe was quite reconciled to it 
when I told her that the other blind girls did not go. 
She talked of her walk yesterday : she was much 
amused by walking on the snow that was crusted over,! 
but not quite enough to bear ; wlien she broke through 
she would scream with delight, and ]mll me after her. 
S!ie was quite puzzled to find the reason, and I told 
iier if she would remember to ask me, I would tell her* 
this morning. ^ 

« ^ February 18tb. At twelve, took Laura to the stable 
to show her oats and a balf-peck measure ; then to the 
stoi'oi oom to teach her wine-measure ; found a gallon 
measure and also a hogshead, tierce, and barrel. She 
readily learned their names, and Imw many gallons 
they would hold, axid then, as usual, she wanted to go 
round to examine other things : let her see the cofl'cc 
in a bag; sugar, salt in barreli; ginger, pepper, 
&c., in boxes of tiiml^-five and fifty pounds ; tneu 
starch, in papers ; afid, lastly, she exammed the tea- 
chest, box, lead, &c. I intended to h^ve taken a part 
of this hjsson on another day, but she was so much in- 
terested that I could not avoid her questions. 

“ ^ At eleven gave her for a writing lesson the storw 
I read to her Friday noon. She said, at first, she coula 
not remember it, because it was long ago that 1 read 
it ; but she did v^y well. After wriUug it she said, 
“ Is this truth ? ” Told lier I Ihougli i it was not. “ Is 
it lie?” Tried to make her underakiiul that it was not 
wrong to write il, but I doubt if 1 Succf^eded entirely. 
When writing she spelled the word “ bureau ” wrong, 
and tlien 1 asked her why ; slie said, “ I w'as very unre^ 
iwwbwcd,” She knows the word “.forgetAil,’* but 
wished to try to make one, andl after she had done so 
aho turned to me for approbation.' 

“ Having become possessed of language as a vehicle 
of thought, there is no longer any difficulty in impart- 
ipjf to her abstract ideas and a knowledge of spirmial 
^ Her case in this respe<'t has no j^eculiar inte- 
beifig mudi the same am that of other deaf-mutes. 
At the date of tlm rept)rt of 1843, no attempt had been 
grade to instruct her in the doctrines of revealed ro* 
Hgjioilibieir iustx*uctor being of ofniuon that this should 


be left to a more advanced sta^e of her progress. A 
few facts are however supplied •wliich may serve to 
indicate the course of her ideas in spirjftual matters, 

“ * During the year preceding the report, one of the 
pupils bad di^» after a severe illness wliich caused 
much anxiety' in the household. “ Laura» of cours^,' 
knew of iCaays Dr. Howe, “and her inquiries after 
the sufferer were as frequent and as anxious as those 
of any one. After his death, I proceeded to break it to 
her. 1 asked her if she knew that little Orin was very 
sick. She said, ‘Yes.’ ‘lie was very ill yesterday 
forenoon,^ said I, ‘ and I knew he could not live long/ 
At t^ia Ae looked much distressed, and seemed to 
ponder upon it deeply. I paused awhile, and then I 
told her that ‘Orin died last night.* At the word 
‘died* she seemp^d to shrink within herself,— there was 
a conlractipp of the hands, a half spasm, and her couff- 
tenance indicated not exactly gnef, but rather pain 
and amazement ; her lips* quivered, and she seemed 
about to cry, but restrained her tears. She had known 
something i>f death before; she ha{ lost friends, and 
she knew about dead animals, but this was the only 
case, 'which had occurred in the house. She asked about 
death, and I said, ‘When you arc asleep, does your 
body feel ? ’ ‘ No, if I am very asleep.* ‘ Why ? * ‘1 
do not know.* } tried to explain, and .used the word 
soul : she said •What is soul ? * ‘fl'hat which thinks, 
and feels^ and ho|)es, and loves/ said 1: to which she 
added interrogatively, ‘ And aches ? * Here I v/as per- 
plexed at the thresliold by her inquiring spirit seizing 
u])on and confounding material and immaterial pro- 
cesses. I tried to cx])lain to her that any injury of the 
body was perceived by the soul ; but 1 was clearly 
beyond hew depth, although she was all eagerness to 
go on. 1 think I made her comprehend the difference 
between material and spiritual operations. After tt 
while she asked, * Where is Oriirs think?’ ‘It has 
left his body and gone away/ ‘ Where ? * ‘To God in 
heaven.' She rerdied, ‘ Where ?• Up? * (pointing up.) 
‘ Ves !* ‘ Will It come back ? ' ‘No,’ ‘ Why ? * said 
she. ‘ Because his body was very sick and died, and 
a soul cannot stay in a dead body.’ After a minute 
she said, ‘ Is breath dead ? Is blood dead ? Your horse 
died; where is his soul?’ T was obliged to give the 
very unsatisfactory answer that animals have no* souls. 
She said, ‘ Cat does kill a mouse ; why ? Has she got 
a soul?’ Answer, ‘Animals have no souls; they do 
not think like us.’ At this moment a fly lighted upon 
her hand, nnd she said, ‘Have fiiea aouls?’ I said 
‘ No.’ * Why did not God give them souls ?’ Alas'! 
from the poverty of her langua^ I could hardly make 
her und'Tstand how much of lue and happiness God 
ibestows gaen upon a liHle fly. Soon she said, ‘Can 
God see? Has He eyes?* I replied by asking her, 
* Can you see your mother in Hanover ?* ‘ No !’ * But,' 
said I, ‘ you can see her with your mind ; you can think 
about her, nnd love her/ * Yes,’ said she. ‘ So/ re- 
pliwl I, ‘God can see you and all people, and know 
all they do; and He thinks about thorn, and loves 
them ; and He will love you, and all people, if they are 
gentle and kind and good, and love one another.’ ^ Can 
He be angry ?’ said she. ‘ No ! He can be sorry, be- 
cause he loves every body, and grieves when they do 
wrong/ ‘Can He cry?’ said she. ‘No! the body 
cries because the soul is sad, but God liaa no b^y.* I 
llion tried make her tliink of hey spiritual existence 
as ^parate from her bodily one ; but she seemed to 
dislike to do so, and said eagerly^ ‘1 shall not die.’ 
Some would have said fhe referred to her soul, but 
she did not ; she was sbrinkiog at the thought or phy- 
sical death, and 1 turnedstfae conversation/^’ 
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Tj#Aa.ivAs 

Tlita great kma to Vcifice and ibi^.^orjld lefi TitUn fa 
the prime of youth trithout ,a rival. We find Kim for a 
few years olkiefly employed In decorating ibe palaces of 
the Venetian nohioa* hath 4u tlie >city and on the main 
land. The first of his luatoridHl composUions which ia 
qelebrated by h» hiograplnft-a is Ihe “PieBcntaiiou qf 
the Virgin m ihe l^jinple/’ a large picture, now in 
the Academy of Arts at Venice ; and the first por- 
trait recorded is that of Catherine, Queen of Cyprus, 
of wbich'^'^hutn'erous roijH^ritibris and copies wore scat- 
tered over all Italy: there is a fine original in the 
f>r€Sd(?^n Gallery. This unhappy Catherine Corimro, 
the daughter of St. Maik/’ having boon loi cod to 
, abdicate her crown in favour of the Venetian Stale* 
was at this time living in a sort of iionourable captivity 
at Vonico, She hail been a widow for forty years, and 
he Jm« rfrprcsenied her in deep mourning holding a 
rosary in tier hand— tlio face still hearing traces of that 
beauty fur which she was celehraU d. 

It appears that Titian was inairiod about 1512; hut 
of his wife we do not hoar anything more. It is said 
that her name was Lucia, and wc^know that she bote 
him three children, two sons, and a daughter called 
Lavinia. 

Tlie next work on which Titian was etigagod was 
tlie doctjralion of the convent of St. Aruony at Padua, 
Hin wJiich he cxocutccl a scries of frescos from the 
life of Sh Antony^ He w^as next sununonod to Ferrara 
hy-lhe Duke Alphonso J., and was employed in his 
BOryice for at least two ytmrs. He painted for this 
prince tiw beautiful picture of “ Bacchus and Ariadne/* 
which is now in o'W* National Gallery, and which pre- 
sents on a small scale an epitome of all the beauties 
'vhicli chai'actemq Titian,, in the rich, picturesque, 
miiinatod composition, in the ardour of Bacchus, who 
flings hirnsell from bis car tu pursue Ariadne, the 
dancing bacchanals, the frantic grace of tlie bacchante, 
and iho little joyous satyr in front, trailing the head 
of the sacrifice. He painted for the same prince two 
other festive subjects, one a bacchanalian d.ince, in 
ivbidh a nymph and two men are dancing, while 
another nyiupli lies asleep. The third is called the 
Sacrifice to thp Goddess of Fertility;” a nuinb(»r of 
children and cupids are sporting round a statue of 
Vetnia. , Slierc* ai*e here upwards of sixty figures in 
0 yej[y variety of altitude, some fluttering in the air, 
apthe cliihbing the fruit trees, some shooting arrows, 
or embracing each other. This picture, while it 
remained dn Italy, was a study for the first ]>atnterB, 
h>r Poussin, the Carrac<;i, Albano; and Fiamingo Uie 
sculptor, so famous for bis models of children. These two 
fast-iiAnicd pictures are now at Madrid.’* At Ferrara, 
Titian also ptitirited the portrait of the first wife of AU 
phomo, the iambus am) infamous Lncrctia^orgia; and 
nere also he tbnned a friendship with tlie poet Ariosto, 
whw portrait he painted. • 

At tro time he was invited to Rome by Leo X., for 
Wlidui l^phael, tlien in the zenith of bss 'powers, was 
some pf his flfiest works. It is curiow lo 
ruMe What infiuenee these two distinguished men 
oh each other Had they nmt ; but 

Wife not ao decreed. Titian was strongly attadied to 
hla mmte and his friends at Venice ; and to his birth 


to% tite 4uxumu» «tate of,f« he rc- 

* X »Tth. tiial toMl. ML'juiiig ill rtia dark at Homi)' 

«U Imulou-ljr Rtnwed W Windsor. 


rt woul< 

of those ronsidorcMl 

lipwevci; musthc .pqiiit^w vv«. a— j**. , 

the Virgin, np w in Che academy of H»c pfie artii V 
and well khovvii from the magnlficM eiSgraVlrij 
avune. The Virgin is soari ug to^ieAven afifM gfn‘<tp4'bf 
angels, while the apostles gaxe upwards. Ana. seedndiy, 
tlie Death of St. Poior Mkrlyr when altadked by nZSirt-; 
sins at tfui entramre of a wqod. ; The. resignation of 
prostrate viaUii and the fefocity of the iiiurilertr 
attendant flying “in the kgonies of cowardice, nilli 
theVees waving tlicir distracted boughs aniid the'vio* 
lence of the tempest, have rendered tlnspicturefaaiDiis^ 
as a piece of scenic piwfry as well as of dramatic ex- 
pression. Tlie next event of Titw!h*s .life was Ms 
journey, to Bologna in 1030. In that year the 
Charles 1 '. and Pope Cldmcnt Vl l/ ijet at Bologna, 
each surrounded by a Vrilliaqt retinuOfif the most dr$- 
tiuguished holdieis, statesmen, knd scholars of Ger- 
many and Italy. Through the influence of his friend 
Arctino, Titian was recommended to' the ‘Cardinal 
Hypolilo dc’ Medici, tlie Pope’s ftephedr," through 
whose patronage introduced to the two poten- 
tates who Sill to liitft ; one of the poriraitsiy 'Cicynent 
VII., painted at this time,' i^ notv in the Ifridgeivaler 
Gallery. C^iarles V. was so satisfied vvUh his portrait 
that he became the zealous friend and ‘ patron of the 
painter. It is not precisely known \rhich of several 
])ortrait$ of the emperor ]>ainted by Titiaiji was the one 
executed at Bologna on this memorable occarion, but 
it is supposetb to be that which repicaeiUs 'him on 
horseback charging with his lance, now in the Royal 
GWlery at Madrid ; of which Mr. Rogers ])os5csses the 
original study. The two portraits of Hypolitn de* Medici 
in the Pitli Palace and the Louvrg were also painted 
at this time. 

•Titian i*‘tiirncd to Venice loaded with honours and 
Jfcwards. There was no potentate, prince, dr poet; or 
reigning beauty who did not covet the honour of being 
iinmorlalised by his pencil. lie liad up to this lime 
managed his worldly affairs with great econbriiy, but 
now he purchased for himself a. house opposite to 
Murano» and lived sjilendidly, combining withlhcniost 
indefatigable industry the UvelicsL enjoyment of exist- 
ence; Ins favourile compauiohs were the arcdiitect 
Sansovino and the witty profligate Pietro Arctinb/ 
Titian has often been reproached with lus friendship 
for Arc tin 0 , and iiolhhig can be siyd in his excuse^ 
except lliiit. the proudest princes in /Europe conde- 
scended to flatter, gnd caress iliis unprinbipled literary 
ruffian, who was pleased to designate hinlself as the 
“Jjrienu of Titian, and the licourgc of jprinccs.” One 
or the finest of Tiiiad’s portraits is /that of AVetitio ?ri 
the Munich Gallery.' .r , / 

Thus in the practice of his art, in TWWfciety of his 
friends, and in the enjpyqashtpf the r||iea 8 ur<^sbf iife/did 
Titian pass scvcralyears. In 1540 died Liciftio Regillo, 
bettei^Jknown as Pordenpne, the Only fi^j^intpr^bf his limb 
who was deemed worthy of competing with him. ^Be- 
tween Titian a|^d Pordenoiie there ckiiteiPitot merely 
riplvy. buta personal hatred, so bUtbr that“Pbrdendnd 
affected to^ think Ills fife in ffiihgeri lind Wlidii at Venice 
liainted with his sbidd and poniard firing beside him£ 
As long AS Pordenene J^d; 
exertion, to emulation : all (We good ^pUihtiNS'^ 

ihn tifirip. PfAlma TlnnrrB«b* -Ti^ir^iaU-fn 


, »kuu tuc.piujkkirv I'aiK'u ine ni. «iTisuna, ai. 

VjennSi 8 ho\Y 8 that lie could i^ual Thiiu on his own 
Igrotimh. ihfi de*th,,of PoVdenonc at Ferrara, in 
i I539,lifian was left without A sival ; cvprywfli^eth'ltffly 





i k»W!V»xao, |t|ipiM£l. uorrMfflo, 

t^jiapdroot cvmive easi^CT of ii(i^ il^Ifnpi^ltiAt:' 
yci;^ , H« irwaKfi^ IntrUed 

tbo portri^. Of 5 »c' old Po»o I3jb ' th^, ; 

vai^ .Ufbjilo, trlicro he {Mdntod'f^^m'a^dle 
fa^(n»,.V'jMu|a vhioh h’atige i'n' tliO' Jiibiinje 0|f t^' 
itloyence Celery, and many otlwr piottih% He a|puhJ 
by order of Cnyrlea V., rej^lred to Bolopa. atitf 
painted, the ^^wrojv . staddinK, axtd .^.hia side h 
favomdie Iriali . a^Ifodog i tW* P*^“^ S^ai'igtven' by' 
Philip ly.,. to' ojir Charles In b^t after oeidh 'waa 

sold (utb Spaid,.atid .is tioir .at MlMrld. ' 

Pot>e Paid |u,.ibviteu him. to Borne, ^bi<her«he 
Impaired ih The.K!,he painted thaP wonderful 

Victhrej^ ipel oid pope with his two nephews, the 
I)uke .jCj((a;!ttd and. Cerdihii|l Farnese, which is now^ 
at Vien'na,;y.Tfie head of the pope is a miracle of 
cliaraod^ apd (jitproiisiOn: a»-hcen>visaged, thin little 
n’lan, . wlfl) pte^re fin^n like bnda’>claws, and an 
ilook, riveting the gazer* like ‘he eye 
ul; a sualp^natuTe itself!— and the pope had either 



Titian bad ti!e 4^4¥)d sense to rtfuscvi* He painted also 
scvorinl jiieiurcs for the Farnese fain il^r, amon^them 
the Vemis.aiid Adonis, of which a rcnetiti<hi is in our 
National G^lery« and a lianap which excited the 
aduiii align of Michael Angelo, At this time Titian 
was seventy-two, 

lie next, by command of Charles V., repaired to 
A ugsburgb, wmpre the emperor held his court ; eighteen 
years had elapsed since he first sat tb^fiiian, and he 
was now broken by the caresbf .govern inent,— far oWs^ 
at lii'ty than the painter at scyenty-two. It was 
Aoffsburgli that. the inciident occurred which has beoh 
so often related : <Rliaii dropped his pencil, and 
C'hplc's prcseniihg it, replied to the 

artists excuses that Titian was W'orthy of bein^ 
Served by Ciesar/^ ITiis pretty anecdote is not without 
its paralfei id modern times. When Sir Thomas Law- 
rou< <; was painting at Aix-la-Cbapello, as he stooped to 
place a picture oil his easel, the Emperor of Jftussia 
anticipated him, and taking it up adjusted it himself; 
bpt we do not hear that , he made any speech on the 
occasion. When Au^burgh Titian was ennobled 
and created a count of. tne empire, with a pension of 
two hundred gold ,duOats, and his son Pomponio was 
appoinied.canoti of the cathedral of Milan. After the 
alxlicatioh and deSth of Charles V., Titian continued in 
great favour with his successor Philip II. ; for whom he 
painted seyctraJ pIcturiHa. I t is not true, however, that 
Titian visited Siw^tn : the assertion that he. did so rests 
on the sole/, authority of |*alomino, a Spanish w^riftir 
on art, and though wholly unsupported by evidence, 
has 1 [)cen copi^i^ from ,900 book into another. Later 
researched ,li^V9 proved thlit he returned from Augs- 
hiirgh to Yenice; jind ad uninterrupted series of letters 
and ,dbciiments^ With time and place, remain to 

sliow th^t, wiilj^ thi^ execptibD of this visit to AugShurgh 
and aO(>th^ 'luyiodut!U her^^ constantly in Italy 
and prineij^fiy at ySaicel froni .lSM^ to his death. 
Notwiths^hding ,|bo ^ippltiheptb anil patronage and 
nominal ^rewai^ ho, the Spanish court, 

JJtiah W48 worsa off under .Philip |t/tihui he had been 
under Charles V. i h« pemaoU was ifeoiriste^ in arrears ; 
the payments for' his pictures evaded^ by t(ic officials ; 
and iyo .find the great painter constantly presenting' 
petitiona and cupiplitiijfs in movjK^ terms, which 
alwajj«!^tained gracious but illusive knawei^. Philip 
IT., who commanded 'the' riches of (lib Indies, was for 
many years a debtor to Titian 'for at least two thousand 
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gold crowns ; and his accounts were not setUod at the 
time bf bis, death. For our Queen Mdry ■bf England, 
mn hfished'to patronise one fovoured, 

Tl^iolV tainted several pb^turcS, some Ofwillsli 

the powessron of Chstleji L t others had 

Spam after the death of Mary, and are jntna'iA^' 

RdyMCralldry at Madrid. i. 


/ - CHAUiSER'S ;; 

CAKTERBURY TALES. / ' 


Tkk or Bath's TALB~0£mc?fw<^^ 

^ Tmaa was neither joy nor foasting upon^ the kniglifU 
'wedding-day; but only beavihess and much sorrow. 
Tne knight concealed himself from all society, 

So woe was liirn his wife looked so fool. ^ 

S]io, however, smiled constantly upon him, saying^ 

“ I am youf owen love, and eke your wife, ’ 

I am she which that saved hath your life. ' 

« 41 * * is' . « 

♦ Ye fareii liKc a man had lost his wit 
IVhat is my guilt t fur Goddes love tell it, 

And it sliatl be amended if I may/ 

** Amended !'* quo*h this knight, ^*alas! nay, nay. 

It wtM not be amended never mo; 

Thou art so loathly, and so old also, 

And thereto comen of so low a'kind ; . ^ 

' \ 

Would to God that my heart would burst/ Is this/’ 
quoth she, “ihe cause of your uneasfhess?” ‘‘Yes, 
certainly/* said he, “and no wonder.'* “ Now. sir/* sh^ 
relumed, “1 could mend all this, if I pleased, wilhiu' 
three days, could you but conduct yourself right 
toward iiie. But as for the gentleness* ye speak of, 
the offspring of wealth, it is but wortblesu arrogance. 
Look who it is that is most virtuous at all times, who 
most intcndelh 


To do the gentle deedes that be can; 

And take him for the greatest geutkman, 

Christ wills us derive our gentleness from him, not 
from the w^ealth of our ancestors, who, though they 
may give us all their inheriiance and lineage, 

Yet may they not bequealhen, for no thing 
To none of us their virtuous living. 

' 1 ' ' 

Every one knows as well as I that were gentlene^ 
planted naturally by regular line of descent, then wou^ct 
Its {vissesso^ never cease to do the fair offices tj[)at be- 
long to it; neither would they commit any vicious nor 
villainous act. 


Take fire, and bear it into the darkest house 1 ^ 

Jletwixt this and the Mount of Caucasus, 

And let men shut tlie doores, and go tiieune, . r ^ • 
Yet vrHl the lire as faire lie a«| hrenno / . . 

As twenty tlwusand men might it behold; . , . / , ’ ‘ 

His oflicepatiual aye will it hold. ^ ^ ^ 

Here you may see that gentleness is pot fo 

possession, since |)c*opIc do not, like the 
all limes tlie works that belong to it, , GodJen^O, ui^eu 
may often-ffnd a lord’s son doing JsHapfindjit 
lainous acts ; ep that the ntan who vfUl fpd 

esteemed inasmucli as Itiat 

hs was bonm of a ipmAte hmise; ^ ^ ^ 

And bad his elders iM>lde and virtiiiio^is, ' ■ ; ; ’r 

Aral nHll bimwlven doiiO geiidft de^^s, ' \ 

Ne follow his gentle ai^eitry^ that dead Ui, 

He is not gftills^ he l>o4ajk« iw eurk . ; , , 
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'.. .T(> llrtH 

'•*■ At' to the 'ik(^ei4y,fbr 

Divihe Being in whotS wn bnil«ve cK^ {0'lmd « 
of wilful poverty! and ceitBUiWj Jesus w(»t14 not choose 
a vinious toode of living. , vM Wv^rtyjfe an honest 
thing :‘.^d J'huld him fidihrht) » liat»t!ed bowpvei^ 
iitUeb| KdthJ tmilst ’ , " " 

tiiat covetBtb » a poow wiglif* 

Juv«fial trifcrrily wing of poverty* 

. . IbiB Ti«M»re man wh^n he go'th by the vay, 

ll^re the thieves may slug and play* ' 

Poverty, how'evor atrango it may seem, is a possession 
that no man will challenge. Poverty 

full ofTen, \vht;n a man is loiv, 

Ma^aUi hill Chid and eke himself to know : 

FoY6rt* a afiatitacU ii| at thinketU me, 

Througli which hi may his very* hiendos See ; 

Tbereforo, Sir, reprove me no more for tny poverty. 
And now, Sir, of tny age, with which you find fault. 
Gentlemen of honour say that men sliould revoreuce 
old men, and call them father. * 

And when ye say I am old and foul, then ye need nol 
dread that I shall be unchaste to you. But choose now, 
lg|she said, one *>f these two things; to have me thus old 
^ancl foul until I die, 

And he io' you a frin^ hambl« wift** 

And never you digplcixsB in all my lifr, 

Or elU?« will ye have mo yDuiig and fair, 

And fako your fidventwrey 

The knight cousiderfe^ sighing the while deeply, but at 
last he said, 

JJy lady and.myjovc, and wifi? so drnr, 

1 me In yonr wl<»6 gpvoriiaric<% 
efioowfh yeurt^lf wUeli may most pk*i\s&iicft 

And n»(wt Hpnidar te you nud mo also. 


tthw 

Utrueture in mov# linA tte 

seas 'Slid rivjerv^ are iiBWiilitdlM/ fiir Mfillig* : 

appear td hii|» MUi apedte llie 

power df eudpendliii ihdnpd^ 

QtAyirigmbt - %■, r: 



l care not wliu^h of the two. 
like to delermiuc.'' 


It sIihII suffice me as you 


‘‘Thou have 1 got the mastery,^' ipiotli she, 

I may choose aud govern as me 
“ Vea, certes, wife/’ quoth he, “ J hold it tjost/' 
Thou,” qnolh she, we he no longer wroth, 

Ftar by aiy troth I will bo to you both : 

I’UU it to say, yin, hothe fair and good, 
f vpnky to God that 1 might Btar\'eii \vnod,t 
.Kttt 1 to you be all so good and true 
^ , Ait e'er wil« swco lliat. the world >vjip new. 

Aud but I be io-morrow us fair to seeu 
, . !A« any lady, cuiperesa, 4^f queen, 

That is belwjxt tl|i east and eke the west 
Bo with my life and death right d« you hiS. 

J/fvqlrwpoil me!’' • 

' ' the knight saw verily all this, 

^ ^ That she so fair was* and so youug tUeMok 
, f h'y he heut t her in his armes too : , • 

Hw h^^te batlAd in a bath of blr«$. 

Aihd nhefrom that time fortrard 

/' r . * ubey^^d him in every thing 
f!- * ^ ^^hte do him pleaSancS or liking, 

> . . ; And thus they live kpto llielr Uv«l' end 
/In Joy, 

■ 'iiv' . ' , * 

•Tww, •tVl. ■ ,t D!j si»1, t Hdd,e1wti«a' 

,'V ^ V'Jv. M ? ' 'r‘ ■' ' V 


1%. i. ' ' ' 

In the fexocetus w© ©baerve that the pecturai fins 
assimilate very ncark in tigMte, ritnatioii, and dimen- 
sions, to the wing» of birdi^ ; atid velocity 

a!id inrlinalion of the latter, they posaesse^ the 
power of oatdllation, there sernis to be no reason why 
they shouIcL not ln^ep in the air as long as they cOuld 
respire in inat medium. But this doca not appear to 
' be the case. Timir motions have been observed by 
Mr. Bennett, who stales that he never saw tliern sus- 
tain theinselves in* the air for a longer period than 
about thirly sfecouds, and that they made no vibratory 
moveaients of tiie fins. According to Captain Basil 
Hail, their longest flight is about two hundred yards ; 
and they have been known to raise themBelvca as high 
as twenty feet above the surface gf the water. Froi^i 
these statements an estimate may be made of tiu* 
amount of force required to project the body into the 
^ir to such an amazing height and distance. At Jeast 
jl must be concluded that the muscular force employ e-d. 
is very great. 

Inskcts.^ A mongst tlie numerous tribekof insects, 
there are vast multitudes endowed with the power of 
flight. Now, altliough the mechanical principles on 
which this power depends are the same as those in 
birdp, yet there is a consiilerable difibrence in tjie 
mechanism employed to ©fleet their aSrial pfogres^ 
sion. 

The bodies of insects are traversed by air-tub«^, 
which rc-der them light and buoyant The Jointed 
stricture of their frame cepablea the animal to curve, 
shorten, or elongate the^ body on itself. The wings 
H^esent various forms 2, o, c, rf, s, /), which 



eWt k inate^ velocity rad jodfle of 

their flight Itis well icnourn dial some insectftirefxrbp 
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vidpi^ of vi^^|k aitd otfiers with If 

ww^hxfilBiM fim •utfit6e.‘W tthe wtngi, w« pescMye 
eordff,%ld(4i «t«' coin|4|Mid‘iof hidlow''4vihe«‘ fMoting 
terdtiitheiduc ; thw* ir» 4«ttil itt^«aeaa!lk>w 
with Httid, confer «« ii^gtK|»iiim 
in '<f«tne the 

by mean* of the expahnehjina cotiiramidn <tf.-the 
thorax, and are cooneetea the respiratory move- 
ments of thieihIMi. The Dipteri hare one pair of 
winga, wliicn. alw emptipol in mrm, and connected 
with the-mbiiothantib Ahaoitgat the Diptpra, we are 
familiar .itdth the htnAe fly^ dpa the blue-boltle fly. 

.4-'45br> . ■ fc' 


K.irby confutes this opinion, and tnenfionif # species 
(tbfe Melolontha Hoplia) which, he says, ciin flV in all 
directions. 

The Dennapters^ch n the earwies, exf^hd their 
wings.lilcd a fan. They lake tlieir flight fsiieswlly to- 
waros the,em[^ 9 i 'jhe Grylius Doinesticua, orltouSe 
cricket, flts4 wi^ an nndulatory motion likh the thiod- 
pecker. . 



weiglit. In the down Stroke the two wings oii each 

‘ cethe - • - 



side lock together, producing by their combined action 
a greater effect. These wings spread out like a fan, 
and tiieir surface rather increases than decreases as 
the distance from the axis on which the wings move 
(j^ncreases (JP^ijy. 4). It is this figure, laid dxtent of 


3., 

The former of these, it is Well known, almost swarm 
in our houstfi Whereter Sugar or ripe fruits are to 
be found'. If an ntteiupt he made to capture them by 
the liahd, it is necessary that the movements should be 
made with tile gijpatoBt rSploiff in ^der to effect the 


maniff ivith tne Ifr^atcftt rapimijy i» ^der t( 
object, aa' they ate very Wfttcliful and agile. 

Tlje wjtags of the Diptera move far to(t rapidly to 
render it pofidible to OOUut the number* of strokes 
effected by them during flight. The lionse fly moves 
witli eortsiderablc velocity ; it is IVequenlly observed 
to play round the cars of horseg, nhen travelling 
at the rate of Ufri or twelve miles an hour. The 
sound by which the flight of insects^ is accompa- 
nied does not arise, as is generally supposed, from 
thd osoiHiitlotm of tho wing : if such were the casi^, 
there would be no difficulty in ascertaining the num- 
ber of strokes. • 

The weight of the large blue-boflle fly is less than 
one grain, and it h^is an area of wing arnouiuirig toj 
about one-twelfth of a square inch, which is a much 
greater Surface than is to be found in most other in- 
sects. 



are 
wings 


influence on their flight. It is said that if one poiser^be 
cut off, the iflspfct flies but a short distance with great 
difficulty, and then f one side being tendered lighter than 
its hr 


the Ollier) ItwcS its balance, and tails to the ground. If 
both poisera bC TCiflwved, it flits very unsteadily. The 
crane fly make* waC its tong iegs to direct its move- 
ments in flighty the two anterior legs being direcied 
forwards, And tbeposterioT legs back wards. Mr, KirW 
considers 'tbe former to represent the prow, and tlm. 
latter the sterp,|Ol s shin. 

In th<MHlt|0|ii|ra^ are.OThvided with four wings, 
the attach^ to the roeSOtliorax, and 

the posl^nf l^r to the iflptathorax. In the Co- 
]eoptor8,'%ll«l|t|rl|Wi, or shektl^must be elevated before 
the b’lhga. cap W unfolded. The sheath adds weight to 
the iniiePt, without Contributing to aid its suspension 
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flyihg AjfpHint the tvind, the pro- 
tbah accelerated 
1 by the iiicjination of its surihee 
id $9 ak to retji^r the aitisof the body 

' the -body is very 
iwtiigt being about 
. initli. In hoiMiMsience of this 

^ . amitjwial impediment of the 

clydra, ColeMdera aSe ' unabte th fly against a 
ttroitfl Seine cnbiflelo^ flaftintain that mme 
ptera can By kpiurttt thd wind, but Mr. 
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motion, which produce the undulating flight to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Although in the diurnal Lepidoptera the surface of 
the wings is so great with respect to the weight of 
the body, tpese insects do not fly with proportionate 
velocity ; but are, nevertheless, endowed with sufBcient 
speed to outstrip the schoolboy, When engaged in the 
ctiace of thesa beautiful insects. I 

Nocturnal Lepidoptera. The moths possess consi- 
derable power pf flight. The areas ot their wings,, 
instead of increasing with the distance from the axis 
of motion, decrease, as seen in Fig. 5. Tb?f mere 
nearly resi'mble the triangular figure of the fringa of 
birds. The anterior wing is much larger , tb»u the 
fiOBterior, but they aCt in unison with ($ner. ■ The 
volume of the trunk of the moths is. usually much 
greater than that of the diurnal Lepidoptera. and they 
fly with greater precision and VeldUity. Some Species, 
the silkworm moth for instance, is said to travel 
upwai'ds of one hundred uiiles a day. . . 

The Neureptera. The Dragon fly affords a good 
example of the locomotive organs of this class of 
insects. They are furnished with four wings of a 
peculiarly delicate texture, the neura resembling aut- 
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5 pt of iQv<iplc<<, art luclipcndontly of t>acli other, and are 
etac hrd. The anterior and vosterior » mg are nearly 
equal iW t>i/p ami tlu t-urlai e ol the four .wings rom- 
paiei) mUb the weight ot thi body, is gi eater than in 
ihfl Coieoptrra and Hynienoplera. The \elority of the 
dfpftoii-fljr )• veffiftrit, and ne< esaary martceoiint of its 
piedac^iia habits They eliaac and < aptiiie the inset l 
on ^hii h they feed with great ease, aqd the beauty and 
rapidity of then evolutions in the thsee ate Worthy o( at- 
e.Qnsideiation. Leuwenhoeek observed one of 
this tube in a menagerie two hundred feet in length, 
vJiAWsl by a sw allow. Tlie insert flew with sueh v elocitv, 
and tjUined to the right and Joft in all directions so Ih- 
^ntansQUsl), tlial the swallow, wjth all its powers of 
•#*Awt» *tm taet in the chare, w as unable to rapture it, the 
^ays keeping about wx feet in advance oi the 
»*»R« «i e attached to the upper part of the 
IbWJV aljWtt the centre of gravity, by which the atiimal 
is during flight 

in Am |MMu«5tU*rii, tlic ratio of the are* of the four 
to wewht Of the body is less than m the 
drtigon fly ( “i?.?); aud they aie (onsequently obliged 


woik (Ftff 6), , Unlike the Lepidnpteia, the two 
wings on eithei aide, being pioMded with a distinct 

. .. 
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to uialvt afar c^ri^atpr uuitilKr of ttiokob tn the »a»nr in- 
lonalol lime; beratiBO, boUi in biidBasd )ns< Us 
all olhri irinmn Iho sinir»,lbf' number ol bliokps 

m mIo by Uu* uinp^s «ill \aiy as Ih^ hquare rooi of ibi* 
«iici<;bt dnoitly, and tho aiea ol ihi uici^a invcMS(*Iy 
Tbo aica of ilie antenoi and upper {Fj// 8, o) 

i« much moatci than that ot the poaionor. Tho 
humble bf p ha^ about 1-I2th ot a Kc|iiaiC inch of sur- 
face* of 11 inp to rat h pain wt»ip;ht of its tody. 

Bros are colobTaUd, not only for the goometno la- 
Btmct 'll huh they diapli} in the «itr«cturp of their 
hexafronal cells so as to piovidc tliOmsclvcs wnb the 
ereatest amount of loom in ibe hive, whilst oitupviu^? 
tW l^ast possible spite, but they aic Knoun 
to fly between two distant poiuU by the sliortesi joad, 
— that IS by the Btrai£»fht line. In cousequeiWHi of Uh» 
small amount of the suifaeeot winR i« the h>mcrio- 
ptera, iud humble bee, wasp, and hoi net cannot fly 
i^lh much speed afijaiust a stion^ wind ; and in that 
I diiection the fleet wboolhoy is enabled with case to 
l/Butstnp them The ichncumoueap are Jiiovided with a 
Jarp»r surface of Wing, as cornpaitd to Ihe weight of 
the body, than the bees. 

The tuediBnism of the locomotive organs of buds 
and insects provides us with all the data tisccsaary foi 
the study of a^t lal progression. It aflords ample pi oof 
that to render a man whose weigiit ts a hundred 
and fifty pounds, capable of suppoTting Idmaelf in 
the air by means ot a pair of aititicial witiggi s^ith the 
same facility as birds and invbets* tpouU an 

extent of surface far beyt>nd the <a»iUr«d ot Idd imfscular 
force ; and hetiee we qouolude that tfuiM df flying hy 
means of muscular exbrtlony hosirover appiMi n dehmi 
to man. i 

In the papera now brougjbt to a eonoktiton, iheauthor 
has endeavoured to tender (he aub^ect as popular as the 
nature of the aubje^t pernfitted ; on which aOtount he 
baa avoided numerotis teOhnfeiditiqs, and anatomical 
details, as wdl as mathematical prodfa which would hove 
embarraaaed and iWEarded ifaO progress ot tlie general 
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In two’ of^^jlp^ff^evxous ^783 and 762> we 

kivc giveii ab AClswnt of wliagis now 4^DSi<)ercd the 
earliest discis^y Of Antcticai and.ef wliaS k thooglit 
to, bo an a^hhfMt bidU)hfg ceustteetScl by the iii'st Eu- 
ropean •HwO'^emV. Wo now proj^ose to give an ac- 
count of'as^ Oi]^ antiquities of the American con- 
tinent, ilie/Kews World as it waw ftrfjnet'ly' called, 
which, tiiou^t;1tlieir,Oi'igfri and date are uncertain, are 
clearly the worl^.of ape (i|>1e advanced it) civilization, 
in tbearts, aAd'isomftotwhich'areof a period verycmi- 
siderahly prior to iho discovery tjf Columbus. Our 
accomit is cthShUy abridged from the; Supplement to 
the I^nny Cyclo^dia.! * 

Nearly ajl those^fct made knowato U8«arc in the 
northern division of Iho jcoothient, and cylairily the 
most important, though, iproSably many are yet undis- 
covered in South Aiucnda^ as those already found in 
Quito and Peru prove the possession of a distinct style 
of architecture, and arc of a sort thifl are not likely to 
have been solitary productions. • 

'FljesC Remarkable antitj\iUic$ are of two descrip- 
tions : they ate cither fortifications or mounds. Thc» 
fortinaaiions are not found to the. east of the Appa* 
lat'hian Mountains ; Ji>ut on the west of them they 
occur in many plact^s. Tlie most eastern are in New 
To: k,bh tlu!f banks of Black Hiver, which falls into* 
Lake Onlarid at its eastern extremity; but here, as^ 
A\ril rts in the Genesee county and other parts of New 
York, they are small and difficult to trace, Fai*thcr 
two extensive systems of fortifications may be 
traced. One extends over the southern portion of the 
stale of Ohio, and is enclosed on the east by the course 
of the riviar Muskingum,, and on the west by the 
Afiami. Ibe most northern fortifications extend into 
the rerun ty- 'Of Licking, to the vicinity of the pWee 
Avhere Muskingum river originates. N car Newark 
in Licking tiiece;are four forts, enclosing from twenty 
to foRtyAachra* each, and consisting of earthen walls 
fronr ei^bt to tlur^ feet high. Two of these forts s^e 
perfect ctix^^ noO a perfect square, and the fourth is 
an octaft^i « These forts are severally connected 
road 9 rmtifiihg between parallel walls, and communi- 
caic by similar roads with some creeks. , Other less 
>xtcfdnve totifications Are in Perry county, hut those 
ttear Marietta, near. ,ihe confluence of the Ohio and 
;MuKkinAiuii!^(iKNKupy a , considerable sj^ace. In the 
^valley ,0t tlieBddip ft;^Bq^are fort, with eight gateways 
is united td! a oircpiar, fort, surrounded hy two wafls 
“ aied^ defl|i.iJfitcbd)et wen jttehi. The, town of C ircie- 
v iJk^ county of PfckewayrSi| ,p^^ in the 

cireukr Ibrt. ^ fiikatsivCj sigiili^r kind exist 

Creek tti the coqntv.<^ ItosBr ysi^t of CbSU- 

yjyer 

and tIjeOWn hear Portsmouth. There arc ^Kveral 
t.^r^^Slbwolho^.,«yBtW;u’!af^fortm0^loha..ocqp^ . tjie 
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dn tlm ylcimty of St. Louis, on both sides of the Mis- 
pi>uri river, and they extend thence farther soglhwaid.. 
ton the banks of Wldh^ Blver in the state of Arkaiisiis 

of six hnfidrecl 

hiyK ■and in 
buiWing. 

.vyrtimhis of 

Lasc.-.pinly. one p!)- 
llie walla ajrc.uahaliy 
oueor^ two Jhatiiiices 
Wconvey a more . pi'ccisc 
Ion and disposition, we shalf give 
an account of the works near Marietta. Tliey 
of several walls and mounds of earth, in direct lines, 
and in sqiiave and circular forms. The largb^t square 
fort contains forty acres, encompassed b^.an eanheit 
'wall from six to ten feet high, and fromtWCnty to lliirly 
in breadth at the base. On ^achsidenre threH openings, 
at equal distances, resembling twdfib gXwVrays. The 
entrances a,tfbe middle are the largeist, parjticularly on 
the side next to the Muskingum. In this 

gatew'ay is a covered way, formed of two cif 

earth, two hundred and thirty-one feet from onbarm^r. 
These wails at the most elevated part on the inside 
are iwenty-ono feet in height, ig^d forty-twO in width 
at the base, but on the outside they average only about 
live feet in height, 'fhis covered way forms a passage 
of about twenty rods in length, leading by a gradual 
descent to the low grounds, where at the tin»e of its 
construction it probably reached the river. The walla 
commence sixty feet from the ramparts of thefort,^X»t^ 
increase in elevation as the wav descends to the river, 
and the bottom is rounded in the ccnlre^n the manner 
of a well formed turnpike road. In the interior of the 
fort are three square mounds. One at the north-west 
corner is an oblong square, one hundred and ninety 
feet long, one luuidred and thirty-two feet broad, and 
nine feet high, level at the aimnuit, and even now 
nearly perpendicular at the fitdes. Another elevated 
square is one hundred and fifty by one hiindred and 
twenty feet, and eight feet higli, and similar to the 
other, except that instead of an ascent to go up by on 
the side np.xt the wall, there is a hollow way ten feet 
wide leading twenty fi^t towards the centre, and then 
rising with a gradual slope to the top. The third 
square mound iS one hundred and eighty by fifty-four 
feet, with accents at the ends ten feet wiefe, but it is not 
so high as the others. 

At a short distance to the south-east is another 
smaller fort, containing twenty acres, with a gateway 
in the centre of each side, and at each corner ; these 
gateways are defended by circular mounds in front of 
them, cither within or without the fenclosuRe. ' BtiH 
farther to the south-east is a mound in the form of a 
sugar-loaf. I ts base is a regular, circle one hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter and twenty-one rods in dll';!* 
cumference. Its altitude is thirty feet. It is'sur- 
roundedv by a ditch four feet deep, fifteen feet Wid<r, 
and defended by a parapet four, feet high; 
which is' a gat€?Way towards the fort twenty jfl^dlt ’’Sa 
width. , , ^ 

These fortifications are ircculiar to the plains onifflm 
by twOhio and Mississippi. J In the cbuntric^ 
ipg bn Lake Erie they are of inferior a&b’ in 

number Uian in those which lie 'hearerlhe bi^fiks'bf the 
Ohio. It is believed thattbe^ tnoupfis ekiXt ill bv^r 
the countries between the Aj^f»labhittn.'!i^|;e>nd the 
Ebcky Mountains, and as aohth ks Gttif 
Mexico, vary ^rea<ty^' iiit ffifeit dlmenslobij. 

Some are only four or fire fc^ ttttb apd ten or tw^lvp 
in difuiietcrf whilst othi^rsn^lb- the of highly, 

iivnefy V aoine mbrb tlian one hundred feet; ^iid 
;c.Qvgf m^tjiy .nVvei Tbfei'i; b^e i«Tqund br^pval, aijjd 
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ihm tBat of A cone, but sometiincft flat at the 
top, Tboy are made either of atone or of earth* Many 
olT them are in the VKunity of, aomefimes within 
the wails of the fortiMtionfl« ahit} 4 Js thought tbUt 
Home of them thus situated have been uaed as stetions 
to diac:over the approach of an enemy. But it ia eyi* 
dent that the greater number of them are aepukihral 
monuiAente* In most of the lowor ones great numhers 
of bones have been found. Jn the hmte elevated 
muH only a skeleton or two|have;ben*t/onnd. In the, 
monuments of ibo hm description som^ utensils and 
trinkets are usually found, as hatchjets made of stone, 
Xaaes of earthenware, vases and oitianfieiits of eopper* 
H iron somotimes, and sometimes a small piece of 
•copper plated, and very raHy a little gold. One of 
i&e larger of these tuTouli is found on the banks of the 
Ohio, twelve miles btdow the town of Wheeling ip Vir^ 
cinia. Its figure is a truncated cone, moasuting tWdi 
hundred and ninety-five feet at the base, sixty at the 
top, and Btiventy in )K?rpendicular height The height 
appears to have been originally giealer, and the form 
inor<} regular. This nioutid was opened io^ 183D, and 
titero were found in the centre two cavities, one tpl 
wards the base and the other towards the lop. In the 
lower cavity wore found two skeletons in a standing 
position, but nothing In the upper cavity was a 
single skeleton, tmd Wong with it seventeen hundred 
ivory beads, five hundred arnall' sea-shells of the volute 
dasa ; sixty-six pieces of mica, each of which conUiued 
four perforations, apparently for the purpose of uniting 
them; and five copper bracelets or arm-bands, but 
without being soldered at the points of junction. None 
of these relics evinced any artistical talent or acquire* 
mehts beyoniwhat are possessed by existing Indian 
tril^es. But there was also found in this mound a 
small elliptical stone table, with twenty-four distinct 
characters arranged in parallel lines. It appears that 
they are no letters, but hieroglyphics. Some very 
high tpumli are found in the neighbourhood of St, 
X<c>ui8, and acnnng thejin are two which have o or 
thr^e stages or terraces, wbitdi are considered as ini- 
poriant in an historical poinl of view, as they seem to 
connect tlm antiquities, a«d consequently ' also the 
clvUiXatibn. of the anemnt tribes that inhabited thf‘ 
United States with thfise of Mexieo; for these tumuli 
Mlirpach in shape to tbs teocallis of the Mexicans. 

}iass to tnc Mexican antiquities. On the livcr 
OIK which falls into the Bio Colorado, some large 
rhiha; are said to exist under the name of Casas 
Oi'aiidosi Humboldt considers these ruins as one of 
in© femfyorary stations of the Aztoks in their inipra- 
lions from the north to the south, and bo has given 
account of them and the surrounding population 
according to the information published by two monks 
iii l7d^- These ruins have not been found since. It 
Pk brut? that nobody has sought for them; but the 
in they are supposed to exist has betm 
thvi^rsefl by several persons, who do mi mention the 
m civilixation of the Indian tribes inlMCbiting these 
ref^ems. It appears that the country is uninhabited ; 
aba that beipg tb© case, ruins may eachpc the attention 
©litravbllerB Tor a long time, but there are Casas 
/Orist^des in the state of Chihuahua, between and 
tat., where for several leagues the couqtry is 
with the ruins of buildings, among which also 
toipe edifices of very considerable extent are met with* 
earthen idols somewhat reappihling in style 
^ disinterred, and also jars and 

Hupiboldt considers them also a« one 
M the A'/teks. and the es;tent of. the 
,1rUm &vadrs his ststemeuis. The ancient buildings 
wsihii^piei'ilmus of tue Mexican oonifi^eratioii are the 
tecsidiHb or Gouin They are four^-sided 

pyramldha i^iroNipes or tenraces to a considerable 


elevittion. ; When the flpaniardij first visited the capi- 
tal pf the 4stekSi. they found flaeresan imipen^ edifice 
of kiJid; h^Wev^^ was destroyed by the 

fanalfc efcrgymeh, w hen the new 

t^n of Megicb was rounded. There, hoover, still 
Scist a i.'dtisidei^bte.:]fuaiber of such buildings. A 
group of vsneb pyramids still exists in the Vale of 
Mexico it;iVfliibttaCan, about twenty miles nortli-east 
of the capib^!^ It consists of two iai’gc pyramids 
which ^re consecrated to the sun and to the incmu, 
aiid are surrounded by several hundred small pyramids,'*’ 
foritvifig' regular streett> which run exactly north and « 
south or east and west I’he larger of ihe two pyramids 
is more than one bundti^ and sixty feet in perpendi* 
cular an4 the ather is more than upc hundred 

and tjilfciy feet hlfeb* *rhe base of the first is nine 
hundre4 ; tWt Jqpg/ The small pyramids which suf- 
ropnd ill© iwo gVaO^ ones are from thirty to forty feet 
high, apd, iObcojrdpig to the tradition oi the haiiv©s, 
they werp used ]i^ burial-places for the chiefs of the 
tribes, Jorge teocallis haft fqar stages oi 

landings, Thp interior of iheso edifices consists of 
clay mixed ijirith numerous sniall stones; but tliii^ 
nucleus is enclosed by a thick wall made of a kind of 
puqfiicosiQne. It is $tated that on the plaifonn ul 
these edifice two colossal statues of tbf sun and the 
moon wer© origfifftlly placed. EasS of tliesc teocallis 
of Teolihuacan, aitd not far from the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is the pyramid of Papantla. situated 
in a thick forest. Th© form of this teocalli, which has 
still six etoriep, but formerly had prP^bly seven, is 
more tapering than imy Other numiMnent of this kind 
yet discovered ; bnt the^ height is only fifty^seven foot, 
and the hasobOnly twenty-five feet bn each side. It is 
built entirely of hewn stones, of an ext^ordinary sizis 
|md very well shaped. "J'hice siaireaws lead to the 
top ; tho stages are dr^corated with hieroglyphical 
sculptures and small niches arranged with great sym*i 
inetry. • 

' [To bo couUittt«)A ] 


Bees in the Himalayan ProiwWtfE.-'*Iu roo?t of the villagos 
uf tlieuorlheni raugos of the Himidaya be<yi axS huucty. 

whether the produce of the wild or dvmsiiticaled bee^ i^ an article 
of sale. It is commouly sold In t|^ 'maafs at four ^9 six soars 
fur a rupee, and aUhoqg:h uot mubli thicket than of a 

flavoui equal to Narboune, aud doyibg to : J()xi^ci 

There u uo great demaTid fur wax; otlierwise tbis;imgbt W .also 
plentifully 8 up})lied ; at present fiw oopib, afiw is©om- 

pressed, is usually thrown away. Tl» donjisilo 
l^y the name of mpliru, ^mobrlt add inovirit'is uotnuiidi 
half the sise of that (>f llluin|)S, Ift Wry and mild 

te^ipered. The wild bee is lernied bhaonm, a naibe by which 
the people of the plains designate the huiHbl^-bfe, but \i is not 
Mf the bulk of that insect, though larger than tlie ^omaiBHc bee 
wlSurope. It; j(f of a darker colour genially, and baa IjOiigev 
and broader wings. Its temper is misclblVabd slitia venomous. 
It commonly btulds its nesrt uocier projecting 1edg#i of rock, 
overhanging steep mural precipices, in a situation almost inac- 
cessible to bears and men. The hive eontaina - a large quantity 
of both wax and honey. The latter, if gatheiHd'belbih the month 
of Bhadra, is fully equal to that of the duma^ic bee, but in fliat 
and tho following month, it is aafd 'to produce iifiHxication fol- 
lowed by stujiefactioii. This effect is, wh>h' some probability, 
ascribed to the bseS fiieding’ ot> the^/fiower^of a Offset of 
aconite, which is in bloom in Bhaiki, 4 sJ»rh, fXrbich, 
growing high up file mountain, is boyopd the 
domestic. bee. inete » fitfle .tbatiliptlf dw 
wim might form.val^ble aeticKof e*|i^iu.w:pbu»a'^ * 
atm TVime^ s Trat>e/siA B 


WoMyon touoli a being stung by ^ 

of Itetoutly.; Dd ihe saiiiBto annoyajjicef, a^^d bsMljr 
*Wfil snytriing annoy you. — GWfsas©/ \ 
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Thk Friar’s Talk. 


Tftfetttft H'aH Otice div^ling iti inj^ country an arcMcacou 
wh6 puntaliiedi libertinism, witchcraft, cl<?fali^- 

tion, ^uUery^. Omiry, swearing, &c. For paying small 
or insuiBiiient tUbea, also, ana rendering small offer- 
ings,-r-:.;. , 

Pc inadaihspscs^o iiitcously to iina; 

V<yit0f9. Ijiie MsNqp Itane^ tiiem wilti hU crook, 

^ wwen in the ai'cliddcactnra l)ook ; 

, .' ^ . TUmi iiad lie hie juricdietiun 

t : . , I’owcr to do, on aiem-«orrectfori. 
lie had a SuiApitOfQrready to his band, a more Ounuing 
fellow there was not in . the country. This man pri- 
vately had rds^gplef) who i:ol4 Win w][iere it would 
answtir his purpofe |o'pr(K?!^iH^ ami 

where^llbertines w^; ec^ld [fiOd.ond or two 

to loach a oouplON^^ doadn more. The faster knew 
not always the aniS^Wi of hls gains. Soilietimes, with- 
out a legal mandats. hi)dWouTd sutnmaA an ignorant 
:pintjo appear, on imm ei^rse; wte Wisilieii^ 

khta to Suii|^bur*ls wbd miilcarhiin gteat 
feasts at the ateheami : 

• Caught. 

* No. fi49- 


And rigiit a« Judas badde ^mtses sitiali, ' ^ . 

Anti was a thief, right such a thief was, he , 

His master had but half his dudty. ^ ^ 

And it so bcfcl that once the Smnpnour, who.waa 
ever watching for his prey, rode forth to sti^punon . axt 
old woman, ^^igning a cause against her, in drder^^t 
he might exact a bribe. On his way he saw^ 
before him.uocfer the forest edge, a gay 
boro a bow in his hand, and was furnishea with dWroWs 
bright and keen. He wore a green courtepyi fEhr^i^ort 
iipfiei* cloak, and upon his head was a hat 
fringes. Sir,” quoth the Sumptiomr^ . tfcpd 

w^ll overtaken ^ ‘-v' 

“ Welcome,^’ quoth he, and «*very;fedd ifbll^' j " 
'\Vhtther ridest diou, utider + 

thou far to-day?” Aaiitjpnottr "‘No; 
I ride to a place here close by, 4o liise a rent that 
Ipngs to my'lorjj.” . ■ 'r"' ' v’’. ''.■'" 

‘ -*< Ah t an tW ifeeit a , d quofh 

'* He,duriitouotfor v«iy%|b.jsifdihatt^ v 
t^y that he 'was a ^ 

''■-♦'Wood. ' 

V OL. XIV.-^ t 
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. jbejMtr mintb <bi# hrotbcjr, 

^ .^11 «rt tt / ' 

. J Rm uiikiiowei^ a« «i to <i<mtifr*y }. " 
aftbitJeRCiiiwintftno^l \vJtt pw^«W tti^ : , ^ 

, As4<*kc<if biH>tolioq4# if •;. 

; \ J Uveg44aft4*^^v«r]/Hig; in wy 

If tfjat th«?e hap to ctmt into ouir ibii^i , / 

/, All dmO be toe, right M tjhpa torei*^*.. ^ ; 

/ 1 iWjfrd,'^ quotli tbi» Slumpptiur^ " by my Aiilb .!^ 

i^b ttea; takes tlie other 'a baiul in .{ileflge ofibeir 
mub, that they shall be 8\aorn. bre^hgea till toth; 

• 

U aulliance they tiden forth and play, 

.' The iSntnpnour* who w'as as full of jangles and of 
tobm as a bird of prey, and ever inquiring jnlbevery- 
rfpw akked : 

ft- / “ iirotber/’ qitolh lio.“ where i« now yoiir dwellings 
>/ / AtwtW day, if that l ehould you soecli?**J 
\ Tills yeoman him nnswei'd in softe aperch : 

*Vl)w)th«r,*' quoth he, ** far in the north country, 

Wlwi'cas J hope aometime 1 shall thee see. ' 

Ere w<?, depart 1 shall «o well inform thee of it, that 
ihbti shaU i^ver miss my house.*’ 

Now, hiothrr,*’ quolh tliisi Sumnnour, “ 1 you pray 
Teach tne, while that we riden by the way 
' (Since that ye he a hatlilf, ns am 1), 
subtlety, and tell mo faithfully 
' 111 mhiB clfh'C how 1 may moste win, 

And BjHireth not for conscience or for sin, ♦ 

Blit M my hrotiier, tell me how do ye/’ 

Now by my trnthe, brother mine,’* said he, 

, ** As 1 simll tel leii thee a faithful talc : 

My wages Imj full strait and like full 8inals;§ 

My lord is i#rd to me atid dangerous, || 

' And mine otfice is full lahoiious, 

' - And thfrefore hy extortion I live j 

jTorsooth 1 take all that men will me give: 

Algatesq by rteighte or by violence, 
yroiH^yc^r to year 1 win all my disjiense ; 

1 con no bettor tellen faithfully/’ 

♦* Now certes,’^ quoth this Sumpnour, ** so fare I, 

,1 spar^ not to taken, God it wot, 

But if it be too heavy or too hot, 

'^Yhat I may gel in counsel privily. 

No manner conscience of that have J. 

But fot MXich cjxtorlion I could not live. Of such 
cheats I take care not to be confesBctk I know nciilier 
BtcAiach nor conscience ; 

Well he we met, by Gmi oml hy tsaint Jamo, 

; Ihd# fovfi bimther, Itdl me then ihy name.” 

Aiid now 

,;Xhi>l,yt*f«naii gan a Vnile for to smile : 

■ quotli ho, “will thou that I thee tell? 

p /^l am a llcnd; my dwolHug is in boll; 

Aliil Iwrc 1 ride alaml my purchasing. 

w St * * * 

^ Ir*- (' , ,1 

^ thou ridest ftw the same intent, 

' ’ 4*0 whitest good, tlioti reckojtt never how ; 

, ■ ' Right ilhdiire I, for riden will 1 unw ^ 

0nto thit wovhli^’s endo for a prey." 

, t‘ Ati,; quotli the Surepntlwv, ** I believed 

yqwer^ !,a true yeoinab.. Ye have a mair» sbape as well 
have ye then aiao in ltc}l udeterntote figure ?” 

\ be, '‘’too have, we iwtie/ 

; we^'otm take ns one 

. ;Ki<ike^yott weem^Uat we be tope#** : : 

■^*'*‘* * “•**» ft*'® *** 

'OiiRRSfA vftgalKtnd j>|gg)sr 
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Anil jp«irdio, yet can I more craft than ho.” 

. # to SumpnotWvi^idbjge then or gone* 

' ,4[ttfttn#y;sfiq?e^to«wrt^ - 

, .; • V qm;db% eudh foAe mto ? ^ 

ttitpy ^ canfe; deaf Bir Bullirp^puiV* 

Sa}de ^bis^'liend, ‘V But aTle foing; ba^^ tune 
' ¥he day Is short, and It is 'passed miAie ; / 

• And yei ne won 1 notbir^ in to ? ^ V 

' T win intend to winnibg if ^ ' 

And, not intenct ear fiiingmfo dci^lare j 
f ■ birother into, thy wit is tfH’ tee boiW' 

To umleivtaml, alCbpugU 1 told thmn^tltre, > ^ 

# Butfor tfioaaskest why lebohren we;-^ 

For sometime we iie (ifoddes instrument * : ' 

And nieato to do, his ciimroandlHnieiitii, . 

When fout him lisl^ upon to orrtituros ' 

III diverse acts, and in divCirse fig tost ? 

W’ithouten him we hto rnight herUit), ^ ^ 

If lhai he list to standen therea^am.^. 

And so^ietime, at our prayer, bave'to k’avo 
Only the body, and not the icail td ^eve ; ^ ’ 

■\Vituos8 on 3^ob, whom that we dideu Woe* 

And sometiine have we might fill botheiwoi 
This is to say, on soul and Uoily eke. 

And somotimte lie suSeted for to serk^ 

Uifon a mankind dt> bis siml uinesl,'. 

And not his body, and all is for the best, ^ , 

Whew he wiliistaudeth our temptatfoi^ , 

It is ^cause of his salvaifonj . ^ . 

All he it that it was not our intent 

He should bo safo, hut that we would.him hciil.| 

And sometime lx- we servants initO man, 

As to the Arclithishop, Saint DnnstAn,. 

And to the Apostle, servant eke was 1.” 

“ Yet, tell me,” quoth this Sutnpnour, ** fiiitlifiilly. 
Make you new bodies thus alway 

* Ot elements?” The fiend iiiitwerAl, Nay; 

Somotiine we feign, and sometime we arise 
‘With doade Liodies, in full sundry wise, 

And s]»eak as ivaspnably, and fair, and well# 

As to the Pythoness diet Samuel, 

Aiul yet will some men say it was not he. 

But tliou wilt always know jis in any shape. 'I'hou 
shall hereafter come wdiere lliou wilt not need to learn 
of me. Thou shalt study, in a red ebair» of Ibis mailer 
better than did Virgil or Dante while they wetsft Jiving, 
Now let us ride briskly on> for I will hidd tbyeadupaiiy 
till tliou forsakest me.^’ “ Nay/’ quoth the; Bumpnout^ 
“that shall never happen. I’m a ye0iiiftn^ wMely 
known, and I promise tliee I will hold to my troth c . 

For though thou wert the devil Satlianair,' ’ 

My Iroibe will 1 hold to thee, ttiytothcr, ■* ^ 

As I have swm’O, aitd each of vie to other, * ' ^ ' 

® Fur to be Irud brethereti in this case, . * 

And liotli we go alumteii out purchase. > 

* Take thou tky part, tlhti nmt ¥nll thee v 
^ And I shall mine, thus may wo bothe Uye ; 

And if that any of us l^ive more thau ofi^er, 

Let him he true, and part kwhb.his lwother/*. ’ , / 

“ 1 graiite,” quoth ihe devil, " by ipy fay /' 

And with that word, tliey riden forfii'meir wiiy. \ 

. LTobecontia^hj' 

***" '* /!>'< i,*f, ,/ il" i,'-, * Hi. ' ' 

AMERICAN ANTiaUlXiaS. 

Tot hrgesU'nKffit MicienV*^ -fAiams of the 
Mexickn teecallis is tbit jif. ■tmmfln. It hM . four 
Btftgjnof equal beigfatt m4 its std«B:^e(it esmttiy the 
four esrdiaol fwinls. n' (uidl Mv'enty- 

eight feet liigb. und s««li'<ii4)is #4^ UA. the. bsne is 
futffleeii bUBdnd 4iiet. aiiiKV,; It^M 

■tatei ou the ulfcitw origi- 






nally d^sdicf ted to tbe tGod of iiie jt^ 

place is noir (^opied i)y « ettMdl^Gi^riniiati ebo^ It 
ta also etated^^t Ihie teqjcalU hdd' tiot been^owted by 
iLe Azteks, the rulm^'nAtiiiitlte tIleajMvId Of ttie , Spa- 
niards, but by the Tolteks^rigiihlki^biMii bbea the ruling 
iiatida before , and tfort ‘at the fpoph of the 
Ki rival of the Spaniards it had been standing five hun- 
dred yearil. TU<^ todcatljs or Mexican pyram were 
at the same timc.)tiniplefl and,^|)^l^iab.pla^8, atid it ap% 
^ ])oar8 that the small qbj^l %t,l;lu; top of the pyramids 
wa« the principal part of fulliia part* which was 
the temple, has moatly been removed and jfcplaced, as 
ill the case of ihe teeduli of dlioltila< by aemal) Chris- 
tian church, and up to 1040 we had no idea Of the form 
of these structures at the topi But in that ydar Sir, 
Stephens, an American ttaveUeri found a weJl-^rc- 
sorved trocallr among the ruins of Oeosihgo, in the 
province of Chiapas ih Mexico, and it appears that the 
edifice •hy which^tlii^ structure is crpwned is in a com- 
))aratively gopdjstate of prdServa^pxi. This edifice 
certainly diners greatly from what it wiA expected to 
ho, and tlie account pf it in Mr. Stephens* book is very 
interesting, . Tins ruins of Santa Cruz del Quichf? in 
Central America bear a great. reBemblanco to the too- 
callis of Mei^ooand Chiapas, though it is well known 
tJiat this town wao a fortre88,*and •not a temple. It 
would, however, appear that tlie difierent nations who 
succeeded one auotner in the possession iJf Aiiahuac 
had adopted the same kind of construction an their for- 
tifications which we find in their religious buildings, 
'rilis is proved by the fortress pf Xochicalco, situated 
Tint far from the town of Cuernavaca, on the road 
leading from Mexico to Acapulco* Thi| is an isolated 
hill, three hundred and eighty-six feet high, which has 
been surrounded by aditch/aud divided by the work 
of man into five stages or terraces, which amcoatefi 
with niasoni*y. The whole forms a truncated pyramid, 
whose four sides exaWly front the four cardinal points. 
On the topW the hill is aflat space corilaintiig inora 
than twelve acres, on which there are the ruins of 
Kirmll building, which may have been a kiifd of ivatch- 
hon«;e. ‘ ' 


distances of five or six mnes.froTO ap- 
pear to form a cominuous Wies* iipe most 

numwousat Uxfn&l; Kab^hf GabfmvKewmkv £a^^ 
and CbicheD. Thougl) tio ruins of considerable c-x- 
tent apiMjar on the shores of the Bay of Oainpcachy, 
some are found bn those oT the Bay of Hondufi» jd Ta- ; 
loon (20** 12' iP(r/lat)ttind in its heighbourbodd^^Tari- 
car. Some IncobsideraMe ruins exist in thd Wfaud 0jf ' 
Kaiikun, not far from Cape Catoclie, the moat 
caamt'n Mint of YneatanP ^ ^ > 

•Travellers call these anti(}uities ruins of cities^ prOw* 
bably ^puder tlui first impression which such extensive 
remains make on, those who see tlicm. But whenever 
ih^^y havo taken the trouble to makeapUnipf theruip^/ 
it IS found! that there is only a small number of 
ings. There is alw^ays one building of greiltexteuC 
rathA resembling the palaces of Europe thab 'bomnion 
dvvelling-houses ; and this edifice has received dlfl'er- 
ent names. At some places it is called ihe ‘Governor's 
House, and at others the Cacique’s J&ouse. This 
edifice cxhioits a great quantity of architectural em- 
bellishments. There are columns of different size^r, 
corridors, paintings, ornaments in stucco; 8tc; 
front of the building is three hundred feet long,, and 
its width frequently exceeds two hundred feet., The 
w hole is so disposed as to form three or four terraces, 
the top of the whole beitig a large level space consti- 
tuting the roof, w^hich is enclosed with a low wall. The 
front of th(^c buildings is generally ornamented with 
numerous sculptures. This edifice is evidently the 
principal object in every group of ruins. It is sur- 
rounded by several other buildings, the use of which 
has not been ascertained . Among thoae outbuildings, 
as it were. Boinetnncs an edifice is founS which, accord- 
ing to our ideas, uiay have been a temple ; but nothing 
has been produced which proves them to have been 
places of public w’orsb ji)* Generally there is oats and 
sometiines two pyramids near the palace, but even 
their use is uncertain. 

The most famous of these ruins are those of ^ the city 
of Palenqup, as it is called, which lie near the boundary- 
linc between M(*xico and Central AmericaJ Tliesc 


Ttic antiquities hitherto noticed difior in character 
very mufih from those uf the Old World, except that 
llitmbiddtfitKhi & resemblance between the Mexican 
ti«ocailis esid 4ome of the pyramids of Sakkarah in 
Egvpt. are also ruins of buildings, which 

evidently been very different from lliosc 

erecti^ in severabparU of Europe* At the time when 
Humboldt visited .^erica only one group of ruins of 
this description appears to have been known in Mexico, 
at Mitla or Miguiilan, soatb-eaist of Oaxaca, which go 
under the name of the Palace, and of which he gi^'es 
rather a detailed description. But since he wrote Vis 
‘ Views of th^ CordHlms,* fcc., mimeroos ruins of this 
kind have been discovered. It does not, liowever, ap- 
pear that, with" the excepUofi of the ruins of Mitla, any 
of this descriptiohiblve been found in Mexico, or in 
the country tfie isthmus of Tehuantepec, nor 

on this istlimua itself ; tb^ lie to the east of it, in coun- 
tries which may be considered as forming parts of the 
peninsula of /Vucatp. Mr, Stephens visited forty- 
four ancient^bltAiilk miigh bit ' stay ih the country was 
short. He is of qiaiiiop ,,that these structures were 
erected by the ancestors of the present napulatlon, and 
at a pei'iod little the iprrml of the Spa- 

niards; hud the tmmhsr of the imns oertatnly 
favouri his opioiOh* It is not khown hew tniHiy there 
may be in cdbntryv bgt they ore cei^ 

tttufiy^ery ntvbesevh l^iivesn 19° 
especially baiwssy^ 2G|f ' «Did flO**' W, hw’^baSteisiitos^ a 
hiiW'fidgeof 

front, wcst-npr^U^'Sil to ^psat-s(imUtre^;>. Aloj^ the 
southern base of this yidge groups of rhins dccur at 


ruins were discovered in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and from that time it has been always s(ate4|||i 
that they cover a space of six leagues irf circuinfrrciure, 
and contain public works of great magnificence. Wc 
now know that the ruins consist only of a large build- 
ing called the Palace, and four or five other buildings 
of inferior size, in a tolerable state of preservation, with 
the remains of a few otJiers so utterly dilapidated tlnit 
it is impo&sibic to say what they have been. TImj 
palace stands oii an artificial elcvatiim of an oblong 
form forty feet high, three hundred and ten feet in 
front and rear, and two hundred and sixty feet on each 
side. The palace itself stands with its face to the east, 
and measures two hundred and twenty-eight feet in 
front by one hundred and eighty feet deep. The height 
is not riiore*»lhan twenty-five feet, and it h^ a broad 
projecting cornice of stone all round. Tlw^re ;ai[o no 
windows. The; front contains fourteen opeiuhj^ re- . 
sembling gates, each about nine feet wide; afi'a the 
intervening piers are between six and seven wJd^ 
The l^ullding is constructed of stone, wit!r'a;«Sqyiltf.i^ 
lime and sand, and the whole front; bas pno^b^n co- 
vered with stucco and painted. Thd orna- 

mented with spirited figdres in baiii^relia]f> only six 
of them remain. The outOr wflhi of the as it 

were, are formed by two patalli^ coifriddrs rutinin||: / 
lengthwise on alt tlie fwr ^08‘^;^i&ey ar»a^ \ 

feet wide, lire floors arc oF ceinfriVoi hfrd v 

best in the remains of Roman baths ai^ ^ ' 

space enifiosqd by tbeso cbmdors contains iowoouili* 
yards, sdpirkted: from one apothcr by corridoratef tesa 
cj^tent, seveiAl Sets of apartments, but conhcfctou again 
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'ttae , room's'. ' m& pt % .feoiista^ir'iWfe: number of st^U^'jp 

number of ‘th« 'iapaftri^ ^jfcOfeeiaft Itrehty. The bit- 1 . « r,.„. i;.w^ 

relieliin fltucco and 'm tiofft, ib th^ court-yards of the 
IkAlttOCt attract attention pu'tly on account of thc^ man- 
ner in irbhA they are c^secuted, and partly on account 
fibres. ' In tme or the coutt-yariiis 
3B a tower whose base is thirty feet square ; it has thrw 
abcn’IeSf and b conspicuous for its height andpropor- 
iioiiB. Hearly contiguous to this great palace is one 
df inferior ifimehsions. It stsutds on a pyramidal stf uc- 
tiit4 one hundred and ten high on tne slope. This 
building is seven^-six feet. in front and tiifleiity-fiTe 


idols, cdost of atartding, ^hougli a few ha'ye 

fallen to the lirObnd/ Thme id^ baves the ehapi;, pf 
columns, tnd krb from tWiivb . to ‘ twenty feet lil^. 
They are mdiRiity covered wM’ aedtptures ou all (otir 
sides, firdmihe 'base tb the fop.' The sculptures kre 
very rich, aqd made with great art and labour. Tliey 
are all of a sbgle block of stone. Most of them pre- 
sent a'human figure fantastically dressed and adorned, 
but they differ greatly in design. lua few the backs 
and sides are covered with hierbglypfaies. The altars 
afe also of a single Whde of stone. They are in 


feet deep. It has five doors and six piei^, all stt|W general not* sO richly ornamented as the idols. The 
The whole front was richly ^narnented in %tincdb», and ; sciit^ture on the best preserved of these altars is in 
tbof^rner piers are covered Vifli faierogJyfAies, eaoX .haStrelief, and this is tlie only specimen of that kind 
of w^hich contains ninety-six squares. Besides these\ of Squlpture found at Cop&n, all the rest being in hold, 


t|fO^ Ablets, there are in the corridors of the inferior 
three others, likewise covered with hieraglj^ics. 
The other two or three buildings afb less remaTkable, 
i>ut they ahio contain a few bas-reliefs of value. All 
buildings stand on. the t^p of ariiflcAaV mounds 
^sembling pyreamids, and the siopea'of these nidunds 
have evidently been faced with eione, which, luiWcVer, 
has been thrown down by the growth of the trees which 
now cover ihein. 

The ruins of Santa^rua del Quichfi arc connected 
with the conquest of this part of the country by' the 
Spaniards, and are therefore the only remains which 
iiaye an historical value. They are situated near 15"^ 


^Ito^rilievo. Itifs six feet square and four feet high, 
the top is w^ded into thirty-six tablets of hiero- 
glyphki The sbjes of (his altar are covered with 
sculptures reprdstmting four batnan figurc<^ in 
sitting attitui^es. il'bcr^. arc pethajS no ruins which 
show, greater art Snd ingenuity 'and more labour ihan 
the ^uins of Copdn,and they th^^^ respects be 

compared wit|i the of fitepbanta and Ellora 

in Hindustan. It that other ruins of a similar 

description "o«5cur in part of Central America. 

We know at JeasKbat some ijf stone are found 
at a plaeO^Ued i^irigua, which'ij^ situated on the 
banks of the river Mbtaffua, iSVeiil miles east of Phi- 


N. lat., at the southern extremity of the peninsula of cuentros, Wnich is the place where thp river isreached 

Yucatan. Those ruins are far from being extensive, ^ ‘ *' — ’ ..r ... 

and very little remains of the work erected by the 
natives before the arrival of the Spaniards, for the 
purpose Of rencieriug this place impregnable. These 
:ttdias. are on a hill with a flat summit, which is sur- 
rounded on all sides by deep ravines. A ))art of one 
of the ravines is stated to have been made by the 
n|tivbs; and it is said that upon it forty thousand men 
bad been employed at one time. The flat top of the 
hill was once occupied by the palace of the kings of 
^uii(!ho. by a scfininary or military school, and other 
bittld^gs Vlongihg to the royal house of that name, 


# nd fitocpcless masses of ruins. 
The liurti-mentioned 


by the great road leading from 'the port of Ysabal to 
the town of Guatemala. The idols are exactly in the 
same style as tho«fe of Copan, but they arc two or 
throe times aa» high. At this place is also found an 
obelisk, or ratlior a carved stone, twenty-six feet aho\’c 
the ground and probably six or eight feet under. 
The sides represent figures of men, and are finely 
sculptured. ^ ^ ' 

It is probable that other ruins will be found in the 
jlatcs of Honduras and Nicaraguj^ as these coubtriea 
^ 00 , at the time of ihe Spanish invasion, were inha- 
^ ^ ^ , bited hy nations which were nptsavages, butacquainted 

biif si' present noth tng is found there except confused wi(h some of the arts of civilized l}fe. A riioderu 

— i*- traveller states that as far south as th6 district of 

Clionlales, which lies north-east of the ^ake of Nica- 
ragua. monuments of antiquity exist, buti be gjVcs ho 
description of them, nor docs be stath^qf Ivbat those 
monuments consist. Farther to the qast and in the 
state of Costarica and on the Isthmus of r^gni a no 
monuments have yet been discovered* andf it is not pro- 
bable that such relics will be fou^d, as this part of 
America was inhabited at the aririvaVof the Spaniards, 
by Jr ibes which had scarcely, eqaergisd from the low^est 
st^e of civilisation. No antiOnt tnonumen^ jajT.e niet 
with in the republics of Vei^XU^ta and New Granada, 

^ . , though it is certain that the Huyscas. A fjalion inhabit^ 

alj other American anti- ing the table-land of Cundlnji^arca* ,^ .of 

*4s'^^y«fy marked characteristics, most ex- had made considerable progr^^iq civuizatidb- Thcro 
fe oif those rgibs, and certainly the ino«t re- are, however, a few. antient \ti £c:uajdQ|, and 

mtkii^hle, afO pt tbe city, of Gonau. which are on the table-land of Quito. Nnt ^ar 4h6 Vmi^nb 
bh.tbis banks of ibe 'rlver of the same name, which of Cotopaxi are tbe.ruijas of a 

tbi riVer Motagua from tlie soatb. This city was the Palace of the Incas, is abapai^ measi^Mig on 
Hi i^^nce at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, eai:b side about tbiriy yiu^di, ana £t has four doors, 
libi^ Vaa destroyed by tliem on account of anin^iifrrec- The interior is divided into eight aparipeh'ts, three of 
tiah» Which happened among the nativea some years which are still in tolerable preserv^tiori* Not farfroin 
bad submitted to tbe foreigners^ At pe- the ,m6uiitrin*t^ of .4^ what is called, the 

l^ol. bo l^aii habitation is found among the ruins* Furness, of Cmiar^a jM^;^ eobyisting of AWaUuf 
j^d the whole site of the town is overgrown wUlv Ur|;e very large stodcs, about flys or aik yards high.' It has 

The ruins aid dwereed.!pVer a an oval form, of wh'^ the axis is nearly forty 

fret in length add feetlodg. A modern traveller mentieps an i^nueni 

tniiddlObpc^^slf^Uie remains of s^ fortress criled Huikhay^' s^hated not far from the 

- ..stir sty townjf Jaiga yn Pw* great degn^e 

theife mW m archU^cUre^ inrt.tt is rapidly going to d^ 

altarig,of WSPiMri^ h sculptured bn tbe four cay. The antient pehiviaii monuments arc noVliNi 


antiquities arc the work t)f the 
Totjteks, a nation which appears to have once been 
ib posscssibti of nearly the w'liole of the Mexican 
IsthlbiiSt and which eycn at the arrival of the Spaniards 
the predominant natiou east of the istumus of 
Tehuantepec, where the kingdoms of Quiche and 
ICa^diequd the most powerful states. It is 

stated that the Tolteks had attained a higher degree 
6f dviUzation than the Azteks, aud the ruins of their 
l^ldings appear to confirm this opinion. It is bow- 
eVqr. probletnatical if the ruins found cast oT ulu? 
illibjinbs of to the same people, as 


tbow jof Central diatinsbi^M ANnB.. Tbm am iilse {}je tuiM 

ind^rich emament% but by .eoliail;,.afi4 tflrWM in the lower country alonff thd. fhd»^ bm. iftcy 

|e triwved by the great road of the idcin ^uaa^^t: ere in suhb a fcUte that no tiweller it 

l^tto to Cuaco an^ farthar aootlijri«jrdi .wAJiff i wWte to five ua a deecaintidn ,tff 

hiitasy atone buildings whi^ are didgindt^ nMMKw in Bnwti nor m Paraguay and the ataie»nf 4wi 

inOUQtainoua ebuntnm txicloRed.. by t^e.intig^ef .1 I^iahaive,nni|entinenaQieiit8 been diacoveted. 



. „ , r «• the possession of Sir Henry Fermor, who married 

EAST BASHpAM HALL, NORFOIiK. Margaret, the widow of John Wode, his son IlogoT 

TriE richly decorated struJturca of the Tudor period Wode dying without issue. , ^ , 

afford Ticrbans, the choicest examples of the ornainentetL ibis Sir Henry l^ermor is thought by BlomeneW la 
domestic architecture of England. The policy of the ' have built the mansion, but it appears from the clwrac- 
Tudors led them to discourage every attempt to render ter of the architecture on the south side, and the occur- 
ihe bouses of their subiects warlike either m reality or rence of the arms of Henry Vll.’^ver the gateway and 
in appearance. Accordingly insload of “castellated elsewhere, that it was begun betore his time. lUerO' 
mansious/* such as that at Herstmonceaux, which we can be little* doubt indeed that it was connnepcted m 

* ^ 1 . ^ ^ the reign of Henry Vll., probably towards the Close OX 

it, and toinplcted in tliatof his suoceMor. Ri^ptoh, fn 


liavc ietenUy iMcribed. more peacefnl-looking edifices 

were rdised, whose picturesqueness was owing rather it, anu coinpictea in mat or ins successor, xiepion, in 
to their mi^ro varied outline, and richness of detail, thaiJ Braylcy’s'Architectural Autiquities.’fixcslhedateot its 

f*rtf»piinn nt. i4no»lFi4t). u'hich is ofobablv corroct ; the 


r^fot; formT ‘-•arved which, like the rest of the building, is of briefc with 

when Jilaccd in theft* yiriiper situation. Of these en- stone dressings. The gateway is d handsome sp^imett 
rlched Drb#k*Mrttcthr«» several remain, more or less of the architecture ot tlid later English of perpepdnj^to 
perfefet t tJfh'fiSeirti pesrftspSi of the earlier ones is that style. In the earlier domesfic edmees the styteot 
at East Bi^t«n i county extremely rich in lecture was quite distinct from that adopted m 

matwinal dfid liiSrithiinl resideflces. astical struclurt a. but after the uses of 

EastB^uttt'HftHietttttaleaabodtf^^^^ had ceased, the architfcto 

of Fahf^blsmv between tjbiit town and Walsingharo. ornament from the churches. 

It wa« th . trnaijnrAioiiBjt Wolterton in East Basbartu still % wide distinction betweea them, yet th'^e wrm 
arid is snb'4att^ cblled iri«feftriii .HaU, ,UM)ugh East pFtho arches of the windows and doprwijyB th»e W^ 

BashaW BWl ia its’ njpwsllatiOn. The a mweb greater approximation 

manor of Woltertonii BWP«iAe^ SB * B^esday-Book ' do<ft*way closely resembles many of those telpnging 

M beldnmrig to one Beftiier, fr#i^;aiiys Btomefieid the chanela Md churches ot mts Uijio, »>‘ch 

ffiiat ofl^olk’), fteiflSr di ^hririwoBii-n foB<^ enclosed withra a label, and, the sModrels aie fili^ 
uicConquetw, wMhad sswdi'dahd Ranted to hSm in hith shields on ^'''**.**- f^dy 
tfa(^ uar(«. TW Over tbe art:h are ite atixi® of Herw v IL, 

until ^ thp^thhf with his sitppwterS t^ gjffyh^nd atrf !*]*' 

John Wode in io(H*tiiWi(W>EII^^^SgSB- ytortctilliaisto'chtihplidn In liiifDttiidingB, Mfoii h»i®li 

M the hko, thgethdf FiUi 


THie'wairist wAo^tziNsi' 






-* 4 i^l|bib^itpprb|Vriatcd to tto iwidetioe isco no^ Im 
' >^Utff\irt!)an the gatebouae,'"aiad' are uiucb ^ibet- 
IMM^/'Muohla'of firuiB and olber decorations beiitii: 
dvifrywliora lAvishly displayed. Of tlife beaui^ and. 
aplcnidbur ct‘ the oldar portion of the building tag en-' 
tril) convey some notion ; the later pai^t is hot 
lesa- adnrncd. ' In; these briclc liiatisums. the chimney^ 
shafts ^ere made pronii non features, by their being 
ch^nati^cied i»f large, siz!, mdeb bfiiatnented/>M 
ejh>v^d , together* A very handsome stack of ten 

^mmneys la shown in the ongi-aving, and others of 
dtttisveat forth and differently enriched occur in other 
jjavta of the edifice. The gateway on the opposite side, 
and i^tich directly faces that above describod, is of a 
later date, having been built by Sir Henry Fcrmdr in 
'the reign of llemy VHI. : it is even more elaborately 
mHjdrated than the other. Henry's arms are over the 
Midi on the sides are shields of lhe,,Fcrmor 
i^ms; on each side; of the entrance archway was 
Vlld^nmii, or giaht, as janitor, armed with a club.’' 
These, figures wore curved in brick, but only slight 
fragments of them, remain now. 

Where mtiiijured bj *hc carved brickwork is 
still sharp and perfect, but liitle however is so left. 
The la quite a niih ; the lodge-gate and a few of 
tba^Voorna on the north side' are used as a farm-house. 
(3|.lbe internaV splendour there are few traces; the 
wiiidows were originally filled with stained glass, and 
a good deal of it remained in Illomcfiehrs time, but all 
or nearly all is gone now. The great Ivall and other 
principal rooms^were no doubt on a scale of splendour 
, eprrespondont to that of the exterior portions remain* 
ing, and often witnessed those"* joyous festivities with 
which we are accustomed to associate such rooms, 
put, ill I has long been otherwise, though the date when 
. , it feu into disuse as a residence does not exactly 
peor. ft: has however long been a ruin, and ])art of the 
wip-hundiiigs are said to have been constructed out 
of its materials. The house is quite d(‘voi<l of liistori- 
<'Al interest: nor have its owners acquiied a place in 
other than local recewd. its iuteiost arises from its 
-being so beautiful a specimen of iJie manor-house of 
an did Englislx gcnlbmmn of tlie highest class, 

DIVISION OK EMPLOYMENTS. 

• fAl>rMg<!kl from * The PoliiM DicUouary.'] 

TttK cqmbinatioti for a common bhject, succeeded by 
a division of employments, pervades every process of 
hiAman industry, and increases in variety and com-, 
plcaUy with the growtli of civilization.* Qpc of the 
. eiiTKeatforins of industry is that of ilBhing,"knd none, 
perhaps, exemplifies more aptly the inod^e in which 
labour Is UjWJesaarily applje to the purposes of life, 
A Irian d^airotiH of building a flsbiiig-boat may cut 
down a iree,' without any assistancie ffom anthers, and 
my even tear it inlo shape : but if it be larger than a 
nu're eafMialic cannot, by his own 8trci|gtb, remove it 
froBFi Uie spbt Ofu which Ok? tice had falkm, and launch 
it, upon ttio sea, To eJffect this, others must combine 
tbfe^ strength with his. To manage a boat the Ij^our 
of thah one m%a is ordinarily required, and the 
I Joriter^eboatthegmtpr must be the number, w^bo 
havigate it. If they paddle or row It tberr 
“■^abduf comt^lied for one purpose and ih one 

of roiling, mdy pro- 
. WKtw tite As the aft of lia^aUcui im- 


multtplied* In addition to 
re of men in pursuit of tin? 

of employ meats ensiieS, In 
ic^ »ew;ffi^ej^%Mne attend to ibt? nets, others to 
amis', lOfid tm'meir return to hind, tome atHhge 


As latmur'ts t)ie fdt pf^ ula^ it ;li desifable tliat his 
labour should be as productive as possible, hr .order, 
that the dum of his enjoyments shou)^ exceed that of 
bis endurance. This fes.uU is several tnen, 

eocDbhtiUg their labour for one 
difioreut! employments for their ref^^proci^rbetiejQt, ii>* 
‘Stead of , each man l^bwHng independenUy «for huusclf 
and employing hitnserf 'in the' manner as all 
other meiL. A’.di vision of employmi^'s, .titerefore^ 
not only a naiiirri , Incident pf labo^» hiil is ah . itn- 
portant aujflliary of pumitu ciyovment. ^ The .means 
by ^'hicb it adds ib the efficacy of labour arc, described 
by Adam Smith to be^lst, ap “ increase .of deileriity 
iri every particular workin!ati ;*V2nidly»/^‘thc Sfiving .^ 
the time which is comtnnin}y:l(ist in passing fioni A)nc, 
species of work to arib^hcr ;** atid, ,SrdJy, “ the inven- 
tion of a great number of machines which facilitate 
and abridge labour, and enable qhenmau to do. tiic. 
Vork of maut;*’ (h which n»ay be .iUdcd, 4thly, the 
separation which it catues between labour and the 
direction of labour ; 5lhly, the powder whicb it gives of 
using machinery effectually, when invented ; (lilily, 
the opportunities of exchange which it aft'prds and tlie 
means of availing^yursoJves of the ejiyoydienta arising, 
from the natural ca^mbilities of the sod, cUmate^ siUia- 
tion, or miiS^ral productions of difiPerent parts of the 
world, and «f the peculiar aptitude of their inhabitants 


for various kinds of industry. 
1 . The superior dexterity of 


workmen engaged ex^ 
clusively in* one gccupation is lupvcTsally known. 

“ Use is second nature,^' and when a man has been 
long accustomed to a particular einploymeut, iu)t only 
has he acquired gntat dexterity, but his mind appears 
id be endowed with faculties specially adapted lo his 
business. Tlie jockey seems to have been bom for 
the saddle; the sailor for the sh^: both arc active, 
intelligent, dexterous; but fancy their ocoupaiious 
fixchaiiged or combined! the sailor in the saddle, the 
jockey at the helm; or both alteruatcly riding the 
favourite liorsc at Ncwroaiket and furling the top- 
gallants of a three-decker at SpUhoad ! The constant 
exercise of the faculties in any act or business gi\cs 
tlicni an aptitude for it, which to others is 4 inatler of 
astonishment. The eye and the. hand .perforih their 
offices with such precision and rapidity, tliat their 
lyork seems sponlaaeous, as it w<u’e, and ipdcfiendent 
of the will of the workman. Wi{:bout deliberation, 
almost without care, the busiaeas dbnp^ .and done 
better tbrjci others could do it wHh*titv greatest pains. 
All processes of art and manufact^urc^ ^n4 d^ily 
experience of all men, cdutirpt tlm statetnent as an, 
uqgucBiionable fact. The. advantages of peculiar 
skill are that men can work better and faster, that the 
products of.^their labour are more valuable aud mure 
abundant, and that their contrihuliionsJo the general 
stock of the world’s enjoyments. ajre muUipli^^ By 
following out these advantages , their rela- 

tions, thpy will b<J mund to he the prSuary jBOurce of 
wcaltli; and, in^a moral nqiptdf vie^,- the ihijin cause 
of social progress and of the develpihisentof the highest 
faculties of man, ^ ^ ,, " . ^ 

2.^ “The saying of time which' Is commonly Wt Jn 
passing from b^e secies pf work to atiuUier.” enables 
a man who Is consOtpUy ehgs^d ip a^ pro^ss to per- 
fur^ ipore. work, than h,e woi^ have been. at>|c to get ; 
ibrbhglv in the epurse df a . day, }( bi^ had been 
quireo^to change his employment., . |Sor this reason, as 
wc^ as qn adpount of ^f:^i%i%y div5si^’qf efnploy- 


EB^ts makes lUs Hhotir ; 


i^i^^ikiQl^Ab'y is the most 


effiscti^auxHS^w oi „ j -, -~ 

tnptcil hy n tliv’ifeiou of (Jiiiployincnts. Those who arc 


.hotir, and It 13 nccoseanly.pro- 



W:i5.] 





constantly attending to one business or dcscrjlpUon 
la^>ur intist become best acquainted Wltb its 
incnts— tlieir pbservatiun and experience are conceft** 
triited lipon it— their interest urges 'them to fdcilijtate 
liicir ou'ii exertions. How manyim.'cntiona ai^ dtic to 
workmen employed in manual labour the history o? 
Urn sieam-chffine aud of tlie cottqp'manufacture ‘ will, 
furnish exatl^les: but it is not in' 'th^ case of . vorje-? 
men alone that division of eiiiploFyhicnt'ij facilitates in- 
vention. ■ Their employers alsiohavetheir whole minds 
bent upon improving their business; and-'amidst the' 
multiplication of trades arise eiigincMjrS and machinists, 
whose sole business it is to construct, improve, and 
invent machinery, aided by all tlie lights of theoretical 
sfdonce: And this leads us to the fourth advantagtf of" 
a division of employments. ^ ^ 

"*4. If all men were doing the same thing, and work- 
ing for themselves unaided by others, their condition 
would never be improved ; but by following particuTar 
occupations, those who exert, most skill and industry 
produce more tlifh they require for^tlieir jown subsist- 
ence, and reserve a fund for the employment of others. 
And thus tliere gi'ows up from the midst of the people 
a class of employers who direct the labour of others. 
Until labour is so directed and maintained by the pre- 
vious accumulation of Capitalist is (Ximparatively in- 
effecuial ; and wWle a division of ^ployments is a 
jiowerful agent in producing capital, the latter, in its 
turn, facilitates a further subdivision. Without it, 
indeed, a system of division can only be Jarried out 
iiT)p(‘rfccLly and to a very small extent. The growth 
of capital aU.o gives to many men the glorious privi- 
lege of leisure, exempts them frotn tlie necessity of 
labouT, and leaves them free to study, to#feflect, to ob- 
serve, to reason and investigate. From this class arise 
men of science and of letters— philosophers, statesmenf 
liistonans, poets. And even with these the apportion- 
ment of a peculiar province gives power , to their 
minds, and expands ineii* knowledge. Thoii natural 
ulenls are developed, and their aptitude for particular 
])ursuits becomes as conspicuous in intellectual industry^ 
a« that of other men in manual operations. 

fj. Adam Smith speaks of the importance of a divi- 
sion of employments as leading to the invention of 
machinery, but passes over its utility in using machi- 
nery effectually, when invented. Every part of a large 
machine requires workmen whose solo business it is to 
work in unison with its peculiar movement. So dis- 
lin<!t are these various processes — so diverse their cha- 
racter— that in all large manufactures there is an ex- 
tensive vocabulary of names by which ojierativcs work- 
ing in the very satoe factory are distinguished * With- 
out such a subdivision of peculiar employinonts t^e 
most ingehiems niachineiy would be useless ; and thus 
while machinery tnulLiplics.4istincl operations of laboui, 
they are, in their turn, esseiitial to its efficacy. 

6. Adam Smith assigtis the origin of a division of 
employments to the triicking disposition” of mankind 
— to their “ propensity id trUck; barter, and exchange 
one thing'for another'* (book i. ch. ii.). Tins .love of 
barter, however, is only, a ticcoudary cause: men have 
no natural’ taste for It; but use it as a means of obtain-^ 
ing the various bbjdOts which they desire, irthey 
could obtain them without the trouble of barter, tliey 
would unquestionably not follow barter as an amuse- 
ment, aUy more thah they would work if fliey could 
get what ih^y wanted lyitndut labdun fiir» 
from the irbekihg disfiosition of men being the 
of a division Of cibployttietits; it wbtifd that § 

* A 'cdtioos ekaiWe win W in tbs 

the *lti»prtrt <jf th« Fraw«^Worlj 

anil iiiimeroiia ptbeis lO'tiisl^ccu^iiOO' AiNftact of 
C 'omrn issinnera — coiuitia« Of liaiicaitei’, lieicbafer/ West' wBding. 
of York»hiro, ftci ' " ' ■ , 


dWi^on. of emplwiueuts is, rather 
"df comtnerce. /For if all men 
manner and produced the same would bp. 

noting to exchange : but as soon as meh' learn .to #.r 
vote tlicmselves to the production of puc 
'the'wht'la of which they cannot ctoKunie, tlvey must 
exchange the produce of their labour wdth ptbcy^.wl^iii 
haVe been producing objects which they dejaire to pqg- 
seoi. This is an intelligible origin of barter and. coub 
merce— bonsisfent with ^iho . natural propensities ; 
intinkind,jand not requirthgfjor Hs support the 
hypothesis that men have an innate disposition tp 
But a division of employments, like barter, is itself but/ 
a secondary cause ; and both alike must ultiwatqly .hi* 
referred to tlie one original cause of all foniia ot in- . 
cliistry— the desire of mankufd to possess various on*' 
jqynijnts which are only to 4)0 gained by jabouTt 
Having^ thus hastily cnuriieratod the several ways .ip- 
which a (1) vision of employments adds to the. ejpcaqjy^ 
human labour, and increases tbe ehjoymeritsof 
us inquire in what manner it is restrained arul hmitedv 
It may be collected from several of the 'preceding fe-? 
marks, that tbo power of distributing men into parti- 
cular omploymcnts must be limited by tire extopt of 
the market in wbicb the produce of Ihclr labour may 
be exchanged. When there are tto means of exebang- , 
ing, men must provide everything for ihemaelycs that 
they require; and there is no further division of em- 
ployments than that which necessarily takes pljice in 
iaiiiilics, and in the most simple forms of industry. So, 
in every degree in wliich the situation and circuiu- 
stances of men give facilities of exchange, do particular 
employinanU%ecomc assigned to individuals. A vil- 
lage draper soils all kinds of drapery, ♦together with 
hats, shoes, coats, smock-frocks : nay, in some villages 
there is hut one shop, in which nearly evciy kind of 
trade is carried on. In a populous city, on the other 
hand, trades are almost indennitely subdivided. And 
why is this ? Solely because of the extent of the mar-» 
ket. In the one case, if a man sold nothing hut hats, 
he could not gain a livelihood, and therefore he sells 
coats, smock-frocks, shoes, and all kinds of drapery— 
evei J ibing, in fact, which the people round about him 
are likely to buy. In the other case, there i|S so large 
a demand for hats, that a man can gain a better liveli- 
hood by the exclusive sale of them, than by a hetero- 
geneous trade like that of the village shopkeeper*. 

But while, by means of exchange, employments arc 
'thus subdivided, the labour of many men is most effi- 
ciently combined in producing, particular results, 'i’ho ; 
eombinatious of industry for one object arc often truly 
wonderful, while the (unploymonts of those who .are 
really co-operating with one another are so distiant, 
that they gre wholly unconscious of any Qombinatkm 
at all ; nor’ is'lhoir, combination at once perceptible to 
others* If you ask a man who made his epat ? ”-^ho . 
will naturally answer “his tailor.” But ask him. to, 
enumerate the personawho had contributed to its pro-, 
duction, and he will pause long before he attempts any , 
answer, howcverfincomplete. He will be reminded of. 
the grazier, thb shepnerd, the woul-^le^^ani; ihe 
various workmen in the cloth factory—- the /biqtton- 
makers, the manufacturers of silk* and ihre,ad|. ahd 
needless ; but still the catalogue will be igiperfdct. f ii 
producing the raw material^ and in coitveyfl^,sel]ing* 
ami' inanufacturiiyg them, the diversUYof o^u|ialiuns 
is d^traordinarily great. Each to his own 

huilncss^ and scarcely thinks ^ iU .relultons to the 
business of other people ; and yot all at/fr co'-opurating in 
the most effecuial lUiUi^er, for the most perfect and eco- 
nomical manufadturo bf t)us.$ui&hed work of varied art* 
It has been urged objection to an extended 

division of employ mel^t^^^that it unfits men fin* any 
chaugo of business which altered circurortauces may 







nVutrc: siii dWtiOO ^ .gi«4 xsh^ W 

HLe» ,«» .4«wil«4.*W5ii^ kind of 


Jilonr is roiHiced. 'Of tb'w ]Mt»P 
;^j^r.ert of England and 

who are aaid to have he^‘±r9m.>f!S§4K' *fl^ 
WjoVHMait hy the extenaion of nu^aesjr. 
lri»^ 1&6«nVeduced to g^raat dutr^ ia 
twj& ^Wplovment there wm nckliiflg to mitt , 

'ttto waging in power-looin weavidge On ^ 
traff; the transition from one^mployment to 4he other.' 


ivouid have been perfectly natural ; but they prelbired 
ilmr independent life lu the discipline of^ factory, and 
that and other reasons persisted in continuing ki 
tlisk <dd trade. In the mean time thousainds of 
cuUuraMabourers and their famiHee« whbfs oc^cttpatioiis; 
bad been totally dissimilar, Hooked into &e manufa# 
during districts, and readily learned their* new buafiieee* 
eitample, therefore, instead d| euataintng .'jCbbJ 
proves that a division of employments de^A | 
not di&ble men* so much as might be expected, froin j 
transferring their labour to other departments of itM 
dikfry, livlienever a sufficient inducement, a^racts them. 
But any teterrupUott or change in the ordinary course 
Uf industry is necessarily productive of temporary 
suffering lo the wording classes, from whatever cause 
it may arise ; and an alteration in the forms oi apply- 
ing labour is but erne out of many such causes. Yet 
vpuchas &is evil must be dcplt«x*d, it ia a satisfaction to 
Kuow Umt it is only occasional, temporary, and partial 
ill its operation, while the perinammt welfare ol inatH 
kind is promoted by all those means which render 
industry most productive and multiply the sources of 
human enjoyrufnt. .« 

Another objection to a minute subdivision of ein- 
playdmntis is, that it reduces vast masses of rncu to the 
^nditibn of organised machines, uses them like tools, 
p(id dseii them as such merely because machines have 
yet been invented to do their work. From these 
itoUm which are, to a certain extent, undeniable, it is 
l^ifecrod that the moral and intellectual eharacter of 
men is degraded. Tliis inference, however, is not sup- 
ported by experience?, Agricultural eniployinents are 
less subdividf^ than trades and manufaoturos, but no 
;^i«e wyft”COnletld Uiat the farm labourer is ordinarily 
than the operalivc, nor that his morals 
aiTib/^^mddediy anperi^^^^ In comparing their relative 


iiirl^jlfeddedly In comparing their relative 

ecAlMiton, we shall be led into error if w e confine o\u 
attention to the influence of a division of employments.,, 
Ip Utd lower departments of laliour tlie woik is rarely 
Ofakind to enlarge the understanding, wheihcr it con- 
sists ^if a combination of several occupations or of one 
only, and in eitlier case the greater part of a man’s 
time fe engaged in his daily work. It is, therefore, to 
tlm circumstances by which ho is surrounded, rather 
j.ifcifin to tlm nature of his work itself, that we iniist 
JttoendlyTAfer his condition. In thinly peoyded coun- 
tries there can be comymrativdy little divisuni of ern- 
plpyiuentk; and jn jmpn Ions 'cities iho^i>rinciple of 
; for. i'easohs already explained, is carried very 

liir. Id the ode ease the intercoiirst of persons with 
other is very oorifioed, and is enlivened with 
' 10 ^ afty variety ; in the other case persons are 
;; and brought into continual inteiv 

' totrse* These op|k)site circumstances produce dif- 
' foretit results for good and for evil.^ The intelligence 
of mai^ktbd is unquestionably increased by extended 
oba anot^^^ ibeir morals, at theMme 
time, are more liable to corruptioii, ' In la^ cities 
they aye expofied to more temptadoiia^ihey are under 
rttatrafot; and, above all, they have, almost uni- 
^hach enable them tp inditl^ 
hioie freely. . Much of the 
rural and town pbppWioQS tnhiht 
' l(iy an ' efficient system oi education, ojr 


I w}|iich„ffiien would be better quailed to observe and 
jitffiect upon the objects by whiclf fh^ may be >ur-^ 

I rotnided. And, great would bo the msiral influence 
of edii^f^.4^ htgh wages innocuous, by 

offeriuB tibend agrees or recreation to the operative 
more atib'si^ve tlwn the temptations of vice. 

JBjitlb.al] .objeetjons it msybeanswe?^ that adi- 
vismoif efnidoyments is an imperative of civiH/a- 
tfom . So overpowering is the necessity of a combination 
of lafawr with a distribiuion of distinct employments 
for the production of wealth, that Mr. Wakefield has 
iflgeniouBty ascribed to it the origin of slavery in coun- 
tries w]^ere*labour has not been accessible by moans td' 
^wagea. :NQtd^ to Adam Smith, book i. ch. 

dWbete land is abundant, families naturally scatter 
thgUiAelyes dve^ it, and provide for themselves neai i:; . 
ali that tliey want. More than thay want they <{o hot ' 
pi^ducA as there is .no markbt; and. the growth of 
^cxpltali under sudli circumstauces, is impossible. One 
^man has no .inducement to offer tq, another fur his 
^l^our; and«thus/;ltie strongest nicn> with dominant 
wills, finding the necessity of combined industry for 
any extensive production, wage war upon their weake r 
neighbours and comped/ them to work by force, lint 
where land becomes scarce and d(*ar, men arc forced 
into other emidgyhnieats distinct from ^ agriculture'; 
capital grows, ’^Wages ate ottered as an inducement to 
work, and' the. tnore.^^althy and populous a country 
becomes, iJu! ufore extensive must be the distribution 
of separate employments. To object to a division of 
umploymeutB, tnefefhre, is no less than to object ti> 
civilization alu>ge|her, for the two conditions are in- 
separable. It . is deeply te be lamented that many 
r*vils have hifllerto clung to tlie progress of civiliza- 
tion which arer not its necessary accompanimcnis. 
IVfany of thorn may be referred to the slow grow th of 
^Kulitical scit'nce, and might be corrected by the appli- 
cation of* sound principles of government ; many may 
Jbe attributed to the neglect of the religious and moial 
, culture of an iitcream^j population; but short indeed 
must be the sight of any man w ho would seek to cor- 
rect them by applying to a civilized state the nujo 
expedients of baroarisin. 

Mode cy* Asscssivg LamU — In llie Fuojub Mr. Moorcroft met 
with ii collector of lue revenue who had fomierly heru tlic chh'f 
Ouuiicial of the late Uaujet Singh, The rolh’clov *' had 

lately introduced a new principle of ratini( the annual col- 
lections, which, without diminishing the umount, was itkdy to 
be satisfactory to tlie peasantry : this Ivas by a rough aualvsis 
of the soil. A given quantity of the earth was put into a line 
muslm sieve, and washed with water until all the mould was 
c^ried through and nothing but the sand k*ft, and, according to 
i|S proportions to the whole, a dsductiou was. made fifiaip the 
^Ssessmeut. Four rupees for two bijahs was llu} ilxe^ tale for 
rich soil, three if it contained ohe-rourth of sand, two if it had a 
half, aud one where the sand woi three^fourlhs of tli^ mjaptity. 
The general character of the soil of flie Punjab, cf^piised chietly 
of ipould and sand, xenderii ibis o^bue of appi'eclating its assess- 
meut more correct thou ini|dd be suppoBed| ispd it was at any 
rate preferable lo tike old plan ofas^itliiig thel&nd according to 
the estimated ont-turn of tile standing ewiQA,**-^Meorcrt^ and 
,, Ttebeek^s TYw^e in the Ac. 

German Watchmen , — ^Them it one nutsanoit'^jis these 
dcartnan towns— the watohmoii. Hk habital bsw k in the old 
tower of Groaus, l^pposite my 'wiiidow, where H le his duty to 
look out for fires aba rfog the fknn, hel£i.jm4 jn fhat he 

is dwakft, at least ouco jp hniWi takm tip me time of night 
fram the olooks, and Idpws 4twmhk and^ain, a 

second time, to^event nsist^Whlm^iiig 
Old owl, m he, longer atiid lmtgm jtn as if betook a 

. 'Wjdtedplemumfo bav^e'f!f rno^yi in his watchful- 

Mm . he 4w^ tllloO d'^pUiiw en|{oyiiient.-^Ai<« 

^ ujr tpdter Cvrt^eoug^mdlk ^erme^ 
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* HE Norman conquerors of Enjs^land 
were rapidly absorbed by the con- 

S uered people ; and llie union of 
le two races look place at a period 
much earlier than has f^enerally 
been stated by our historians. 
Though beaten in the field* after a 
long and stern struggle for I heir 
independence, and though perhaps 
decimated by sevon.d readful years 
of war and carnage, the Saxons re- 
mained incomparably more nu- 
merous than their invaders, and it 
was considered an easier and a 
wise* task to conciliate them than 
to exterminate them. From his 
first coming into England, and, in- 
deed, before his arrival, William 


No. 850 . 


the Corifpieror had a strong party among the Saxon 
and Dano-Saxon thanes; this party rejoiced at his 
coming, afid grew in numbers and strength after the 
battle of Hastings. To keep it steady to his inte- 
rests, William J at a very early period began to give 
these great thanes Norman wives. Several of these 
brides were of the highest rank. Thus the Con- 
queri)r gave his own niece Jndith in marriage to 
the great Saxon earl Walthcof, whose warlike qua- 
lities, and great popularity with the Saxon people, 
micht have made Inm formidable as an enemy many 
years after the catastrophe at Hastings. William even, 
promised one of his own daughters to Edwin, Earl of 
Morria, brother-in-law to the late King Harold ; and 
it appears that this marriage would have taken place, 
if suspicions had not been excited by the conduct of 
Edwin, who soon after fled from the Conqueror’s court 
i to put himself at the head of a formidable insurrection 
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ill the north country. Other young maidens from be- 
yond sea, sistoi^ or daughters to some oL' the noblest 
of the Conqueror’s followers, were afiianced to the. sous 
of rich Saxons who had hop^ lo preserve their wealth 
by remaining quiet. But the more frequent inter- 
marriages among the chiefs of the two nations were 
those in which Norman barons and knights espoused 
Saxon heiresses. The fathers and brothers of many 
noble thanes, and of many great liolders of land, 
perished in battle, either at Hastings or in the course 
of the seven years’ war whifdi followed that event; and 
by llie ordinary dispositions of nature lliere was many 
a riel) Saxon family that had dauglilers and no sons. 
Hy right of his feudal supremacy and kingly ])reroga- 
live, William became guardian to all these Saxon or- 
])han8, and disposrMl of tlu^ir lamls and fortunes as he 
chose ; and over such heiresses as were not orplians 
he could exercise a control througii their pc^ace-seek- 
ing lathers, Jt was better to please the Saxon peoph* 
by marrying these hoiresscs to his barons and knights, 
than to keep up a constant exasperation by forcibly 
seizing atid giving away their estates; and it should 
appear, in spite of the lie(ji\enl bravadoes about the 
rights of eoiKiucst, lliat the Nonnan chiefs considered 
the best rights lo biu*]i .estates, or the title least likely 
to be qucstioiKMl, lo be tbe hands of th(^ Saxon heiresses 
wliose ancestors had held llicui for ages. It is men- 
tioned by several of the cnronicleis, who were cither 
contenij>orar> or lived near the lime, that many of the 
IVunnan and foreign adveiitineis who iiiiide i)art of 
William's first army of invasion, made no ollun* hai- 
gain with him than lliat lliey should be mairied to 
Saxon heireyses^ or to other rich young women in 
England. These tilnonicders could not he (expected to 
record all the maniagos which took plac<! between tin* 
two rac(‘s (such a ]jiec<‘ of family history would throw 
great light uj)on an important part of our national his- 
tory), but tlufy ineuliou cases enough to prove the fre- 
ijuency of such alliances, and tliey speak of tlc'in as a 
fixcil principle in th(‘ Chin(]ucror’s jxdity. In one 
generation the children proreiding from these mar- 
riages were muiierous, and in these- clnldnui llte dis- 
tinction between Norman and Saxon w'as already lost. 
But other and far iimre numerous intermarriage's took 
]d:ioc among those classes that were too ])oor or obscure 
lo attrairt tlie notice of King illiam's histio inns. The 
home marriage-inarket w as thinned by the long wars 
in the soutli and iJie north, the east and the west, 'flu* 
young Saxon women were fair and llorid, and the 
young soldi(*is and tanip-foilowei.s that laimc from 
N’onnamly and other parts of prance seldom, if ever, 
brought vvives with them : the circumstaiu’i's and na- 
tural feelings of these parties would be deidsive of th(» 
matter ; but, no doubt, it would enter into the policy of 
tbe Conqueror to keep these young soldiers (many of 
whom tvere not his own subjects') in England, and in 
his own service, by tmeouraging and ]ii(miotmg their 
marriages with the unprovided Saxon maWiMis. Ai- 
thongli not specifically mentioned uy the monkish 
writers, the oidy annalists of those timej, w^e can glean 
iricidimtally that these matches became very common 
Khorlly aft<*r the battle ol ilastings, that they con- 
tinued tbrongbout the long war, and that tJiey bec'amc 
still inure 1re(|vienl whtMi the Gonquerur ciushcif the 
last great insurrection in the country uortli of Trent, 
and finally subdued the Saxon spirit of independence, 
^nd those mairiages among the commonalty contri- 
putod more than any other single cause to the disarm- 
ing of mutual animosities, and to the tranquillizing of 
the kingdom. 

William of Poictiers, the (\)nqucror '9 (-haplain and 
chronicler, who is believed to have accompanied iiis 
hero and patron on his expedition lo England, s)K‘aks 
•with somethir’g like laptuie of the beauty cjf counte- 


nance, the fair complexion, and Jong flowing hair of 
the Saxons. There is, however, ho good reason to 
doubt the Jong-established opinion, that^diysically, as 
well as morally, the fusion of*now brisk blood in the 
great but somewhat sluggish Anglo-Saxon stream was 
higidy advantageous. If the JVorlhnieii, or Normans, 
had achieved the conquest of England on llieir first 
starting from Norway and llic* other shores of tlio 
North Sea, tliey would have differed very little in race 
or breed from the Saxons and Danes; but during Ibe 
century and a half or more that these Scandinavian 
followers of Roll o had been settled in the north-w'est ot 
France, or those regions to which they imparted the 
nan^ii ot^ Normandy, tliey had been greatly iiitennixed 
with Fiankish, and Celtic, and oLbev blood ; tlic'ir 
yirinces and cliicfs bad intermarried W'ith royal (>«► 
noble Franks, their followiTS wdth the ('omiuon jteople 
of the I'ountry or of the slates adjacent lo It. Himicc 
black hair and blac.-k eyes, and hands and leet of eom- 
parativc'ly small size, wme cnimnon^jiunong the kmI 
Normans who" first” came to Englantf with the Coii- 
queior, ami long before that event the Normans liiul 
entirely lost their original Scandinavian langnage, 
and spoke notliing but a dialect of the J'rench, 
as afterwards in I'higland tbe nii.xed race lest the 
use of the FrcnolL language, and s]>okc Clothing but 
Fhiglish. If it tooK a longer time in hhigland than it 
had taken m France tO identify the language of the 
conquerors ^ the conquei ed, and if a good deal of 
the Fnnudi dialect the Normans brought with them 
into Englaml was fused and mixed will) the stiiide ef 
the growing English language, it was eerUirilv not 
owning to the slow mixtuH* of the two racf'S, but to 
Ollier povserful*causes, such as the close and long-eon- 
tiuued conneetioii heUveen lOngland and Normandy 
aftd lh(‘ adjiux'ut eountries, llic inlanl and triinsilion 
slate of our language at tlie lime- ol the (JompK'st, ila* 
somewliat more advanei'd stale oi Iwiguagc and ei\ iliza- 
tiiiii in ITauee, the great influx of foreign chiirelimen, 
and till' ti'iideiiey of (he Lai in (the language of llic* 
Cliurcli) lo promote the use of woida that siniing from 
Latin roots, and tliiil wine taken from dialeds wiiieh 
wme Init deiivalivi's of tlie Latin. W hi'n U dio oh- 
tained an undistuihed possession of hi' dm iiy of Nor- 
mandy he retained no domiiiion elsewheie, and In? 
ajipears lo have given up almost immediately e\ei'y 
eonnrc-lioii w ith the country from whiidi lu' had i oine ; 
bul the Chuiqueror and his descendants n'tained ])os- 
session of Normandy and of oilier Frencli-speaking 
states fur more than one Imndvcd and sixty years ; and 
diuin; . all ibis period our kings were frecpiontly on the* 
Continent for long periods at a lime, and many of our 
bar tns held fiefs in Noi inanely, Maine, and Anjou, as 
wq^ as in England, and passed a portion ol their time 
in their easlles abroad. KlMm afler this jieriod, or 
wdicii King .lohri and Henry III. had lost nearly every 
foot of territory in France, lliere was an intiiiiate eon- 
neetion between the tw'o people on the ojiposile sides 
of the Channel, and the conquests contemplated by 
Edw^ard I. and achieved by Edward III. contiibuted to 
kco)> alive llie nst: of the French language in Eng- 
land, and lo engraft so iiiuch of it upon the Anglo- 
Saxon sloek. 

Bul besides the real Normans, or the men of mi; ed 
race, who came over with the Conqueror, there weie 
numerous ad vchtui ers from other parts of the Continent, 
that came wTth the first expedition, or tliat rcjiaiied lo 
his standard afterwards ; for during the si'ven years’ 
war he was frequently hard pressed by the Saxons, and 
compelled to bririf; over numerous bodies of recruits. 
In the first expedition there ^'cre iin'ii that came from 
Maine and Anjou, from Puiclou and Bretagne, fioin 
central Francx* and fiom soutlicrn France, Ironi Bur- 
gundy and from Aquitaine; and to these WTic added 
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volautocrs and soldiers of fortune fron) tlie peat plains 
of Italy at the foot of the Alps. Ail this enlaiftod and 
varied - and no doftbt advantageously — the now blood 
wliicli was irtixed with Iho Anglo-Saxon. Of these 
more southern iidvcntufors, many who had brought 
little else with them than a suit of chain armour, a 
lanw. and a few hungry and bold followers, attained to 
iiigh rank and command, married Saxon women, and 
became the founders of noble families. 

Long before the death of the (Jotiqueror lie waa 
enabled to earry considerable Anglo-Saxon or EjiglisJi 
armies to lh(‘ Continent, to Rubd\io ibe insurrections 
of liis unwilling subjects in Maine., or to wag(i war for 
him in liretagrie, or to curb the ambilion oT the French 
king; and as these Englishmen were mixed with^lhc 
Nortnan soltlicry and shared in their dangers and toils, 
-vid behaved valorously, tlM‘ Normans had anoUter 
strong reason for jesjieeiing tln’in. and regarding them 
as friends and brothers. Next to intermarryings, and 
the steady and ra])id international intercourse brought 
about by eomine; 5 ^'e T which last waa scar cely known in 
thos(' days), uolliing more unites tnen <haii the long 
serving ami fighting together under one standiivd. 

William Rufus, the immediate successor of tlic Con- 
*|ueror, did not en(*ourage any kind of miitriinony by 
his example ; Inrl, if lie neither man u d nor encouraged 
marriages, he gauMlu* Englialuind lasl-Anglicising 
Normar.'i a goiHldcal ol fighting for so short a reign. 
fl(' threw again into ]n’ison the unfortimatc Saxon 
Ihaiics whom his latlier had liberated on h'^ death-bed, 
Imt lie u\as soon obliged by circuinstanees to make 
many comM'Ssums to the Saxon jiCMtile, to flatter the 
thanes and franklins, to appeal to tludr loyaltv, and to 
Ins English c'-owii to tlioir valour. On one occa- 
sion, wluMi he pioclaiiiU’d Ids ban of Var in the old 
Saxon form, culling every man tliut was iml a man of 
nothing, whctlicr be lived m Imrgb or out of burgh, fo 
leave his lious(‘ and join his standard, tliir ty thousand 
stout EiigiishmcMi wtnl to the plac(? a])]>uditod for the 
niusifT. W'lien his nnele Odo, that teriihle Rishoj) yf 
Rayeuv' and Kail of Jv(‘rit, who had caused so much 
Inmblo to his fatln/r the C(HK(ueroi', placed the Red 
King false, and threw biin^clf in a slab) (<f I'ebellioa 
iiUo Ro(‘h<'stei Castle uilb five biiudred Norman 
Knights, it was ujiou a great force of native English 
tliat, tlie Ifed King r(*lied for the eaptura* of that strong 
(M^tle and th<' suppression of that dangerous rebellion; 
Jiiid when Rishop Odo eapitulaU’d and came out ol the 
(Mstle, and when tlie English cued, “Oh for a halter 
to liang this peijur-ed, murderous bishop !" the king 
was uell pleased, and many of his Norman subjects 
joined the English in cursing this bishop, who had 
Idessed the Compiei or s army at the balth? of Hastings, 
'rhe surrender of RisJirip Odi> in Rochester Castle ^re- 
seiita not only a good subject for an historical piel^rc, 
but also a good historical ffroof of lire early blending of 
the two people. In ihe fourth year of his r eign, wlien 
the Red King went over to Normandy, the iiiimeiouH 
army he took with him was composed chiefly of native 
English. Four years after this, when he invaded 
Wales, great bodic's of English foot were mixed with 
his Norman cavalry, and not a few young knights and 
stpiires of the inixf?d race, whicdi had grown up in 
England since the Conquest, attended him in that diffi- 
cult warfare. 

lint it was upon the accession of II<’nry fturnained 
the Beau (Jliwe, or fine scholar, that ftio&t deference 
was paid to the Saxon or conquered part of the nation, 
and that afresh and great start was given to the system 
of intermarriage. Duke R-obert, the ehleat of the 
three brothers, but the ^veakest and most imprudent, 
opposed the claim of Henry, as he had previously dinu* 
that of Riifna. The rlaiin of Duke Robert could not 
be altogether overlooked ; but a pojmlar and weighty 


recommentlation for his brotner was, that Henry Bcau- 
elere -' as an EiufUshman^ born in the country, and after 
the CoinpiesL; and some of his party, as well Normans 
as English, set nj» this eircnmstance as being in itself 
decisive of his heller right to the crown. In a charter 
of liberties, whicli ho issued the day after his corona- 
tion in IWstrninster Abbey, Henry merely represented 
tliat he owed the crown “ to the riiercy of God, and the 
common consent of the barons of the kiiigdoin but 
nevertheless his English birth had carried great weight 
witli it, and the frequeiii reference made to the circuin- 
sJlancc flattered the Saxon fart of the nation, and may 
have aided in giving lire new king English feelings 
and partialities. In modern times, llie Spanish kings of 
the French House of Bourbon beeainc the most 
Spanish of Spaniards in the course of a very few 
years. 

Ji^his charter of liborticp, lleni’y Beauclerc, among 
other things, promised to restore the old Saxon laws 
as they stood at tJie lime of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, subject only to the aincudments made; in them 
by his father; and, in fact, llio Jaws and iiislilutioiis 
of the country remained in all esscMitial resjiecls nearly 
the same as before the Conquest. No new form or 
eleiirent of slavery was inlrodiu;ed. England had 
her free-born men and licr born serfs now, as in 
the days of King Harold, Edward the Confessor*, 
and King Alfred. I'liroughout Kurc»])e tlie great body 
of the cultivators of the soil \v(‘re s(!rfs. Tin* K'gal re- 
strictions and disabilities wbieji <*haiiied Ibe laliouiing 
classes in J^ngland all existed befun* the ( .'oiiqneht, nor, 
though individuals sutfered, was any class of the eorn- 
m unity diqirived by that revolution of r ights wliieh it 
had previously jiossepsed, or diqiresscd to a lower posi- 
tion in tire stale than it hail previously Ticcupied.’'’ 'fhe 
Conquest had been destiuetivi* aud dreadful, and a 
foreign yoke is odious at its first pvessuie. Jjut in 
jiropurtion as the races became mixed, tbese distinc- 
tions wei*e forgotten ; and even niider the sons of tbo 
(Conqueror. Rufus and the Bcauclerc, England on the 
whoJ(» was a milder and better governed country tliaii 
almost any oilier on iIm* coiitjiienl of Kuroju* — not Joss 
free, not nurre oiqnesserl by kings and baronage, and 
much less frequently ilisli acted aud wasltid by inter iial 
w'dr than ihe Imcik ii kingdom, or any of llio great 
slates whic h then surrounded and now form integral 
paitsoftliat kiimdom. Even if there Jiad been no 
Norman eominest at aJl, the feudal syslem, wbieJi had 
taken dc.’cp rout in the soil l>efoie the lime of Edward 
the (’onfessoi, w^ould luive grown up in I’higlfind as it 
did in other couutrie.s, and liave bound iJie land and 
all degrees of men in it with a firmer and sharper 
grasp than any they bad before known. And, on the 
wdiole, opjiressive as it waa, better the feudal system 
than the weak system or no system whieli pieeedcd it! 

The Hc'auclere, wdio, on all necessary o(:(?asions, 
boasted of his English birth, determined to espouse 
an English wife as soon as he was sedated on the tlirone. 
The lady ^‘f his choice was, to use lire wor ds of the 
•Saxon Clironicle. “Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King 
of Scots, and of Margaret the good (pieen, the relation 
of King Edward, and of the right kingly kin of Eng- 
land.'’ 'J'liis descendant of the great Allred had been 
pent from Scotland in her cdiildhood to he educated by 
her aunt Cliristiiia, Edgar Atlieling s second sister, 
who was abbess of Willon in Wiltshire,^ As she 
grew uj), several of the Ntinnan captains, who had he- 
vonic great lords in England, aspired to the honour oL 
Irei liand ; but though several matches liad beem ne- 
gotiated, none had been concluded. It should appear 
that the Ri:d King acknowledged the importance of 
tlie fair Saxon of the ancient royal liyie, by jirevcnting 

»»* ‘Picioml History of Eiiprlaml,’ vol. i. clm|). 7, bHnjf a 
IliMory of iKe Coiiclitioii of tfje Ff*opl«. 
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his powerful vassal William dc Garornie from marr>- 
iug her. When proposals were first iiiailc uu ihe 
pari of Kinf? Herrry, Maud showed an aversion to the 
inalcin But she was assailed by irresistible arf^iinieiits. 

noblest and fairest araon^’ women,” said her Saxon 
advisi^ra, ** if thou wilt thou canst restore tin* aneient 
honour of Enji^land, and be a j>ledp:c of reeonciliation 
and friendship!” When the fair Saxon yielded, sonie 
of the Norman nobles, neither likini; to an En.i»iish 
woman raised to be their (jnorm, nor the powe r of their 
king confirmed by a imiorLwlfieh ivouldVndear Inm to 
the native race, and render him less dependemt dn 
Norman anna, raised a new ohslaele, by asscrliii^? that 
Maud was a nun. and that she l)ad been setMi nearing 
the veil. If true, tins was insiit liiountabie. Ileiiry 
postponed the marriage, and applied to Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, lo institute an incniiry. 
Anselm, being Is imself eager i<n tJu* iniileh, amr V(‘iy 
friendly to IheEnglisli people, caused the royal maiden 
to be brought betore him, and then fjtieslioned her 
gently willi his own voiet*. To th»‘ an lihishop Maud 
denied that bIm^ Iih<I ever taken the vows, or, of *hor fiee 
will, worn the veil; and she offered to give full tnoof 
of this before all the ])reJaU‘B td l^ngland. “ J must 
confess,’* she said, *‘lliat I have sometimes appf*ar<»d 
veiled ; but lisleu unto the eause : in rny hrsl youth, 
wluMi I was living under hej eare, my aunt, to save me, 
as she said, from the lust of tin Noi mans, who altaf'ke<l 
all femaieH, was arcuslomed to throw a piece of blaek 
stuff over my head ; and if I refusf'd to cover inystdf 
Willi it. she would treat me very roughly, Jn her pie- 
stMice I wore that blac k covering, but as soon as she 
was ont of sight J threw it on the ground ami lram])led 
it under foot iu^:;hildish angto,” After reciciving; tins 
naive explanalion, which is l>y iisidf worlli a eiia|)ier 
of ordinary history, the learnefi and vimerahle aieli- 
hishop calh‘d a council of hisho})s, abbots, and monks, 
and summoned before this council the gentle and 
lovady Maud, and many of lu‘r witm^sses, of l)olh sexes 
and of both races. This assemblage of milnMl p' eiaies, 
shorn moriks, inaibelad suldieis, and fan women, w»tli 
Maud Bhiiiing among them as the bright pai t ieukir stm ^ 
stands out as a picline already eunip‘>.M‘d and it a 
j»ietuie of high national iuteiest. Two andideaeons, 
who liad exinesalv visited the <'un\ent in whieli the? 
young lady bad l»eeii brought up, d^'jiosed lliaL jiulilie 
K'port and (he ti\sliinony Jif the nuns of that gfitlly 
house agreetl with and conlirmi'd the detdaration v.hieh 
Maud had made lo the urehbi^liop. The council 
unanimously d«;creed that llie yeung lady uas fuMxand 
could dispose of Ijorsclf in marriage. ()n Sunday, the 
llth of Novembei, a n. IlUO, or little mon? than linre 
months after the aecesvion of the Leauclere, tlio mar- 
riage was celebrated, and the Saxon queen u as c rowned 
with great ])omp and solemnilv. A<*(ovtling to the 
chroniclers, botli Norman and English, she |)!oved a 
loving and obedient wife, as beautiful in mind as in 
person, being distinguii'lK'd by a lov<* ot learning and 
great (diarity to the poor. Her elevation lo liic* ilirone 
filled the hearts of the Saxon jiart of t,he nation with 
exceeding great joy. No son of llie gentle Maml lived 
to succeed the Beauclerc, and llirougli this misfortune 
England was visited by the miseries inseparably con- 
nected will) disputed successions ami civil wars. * Yet 
this union between tlie blood of the Ckinqueror and the 
blood of King Allred had a great and beneficial etfect: 
it served as an example to some of the Norman 
Aaronage, it gav»e the court of the Beauclerc more of 
an English or Saxon character, and contributed to do 
away with many invidj-us distinctions. 

Although the highest ranks in the hierarchy con- 
tinued to he filled by foreigners, even as had been the 
case before the Conquest, many English monks re- 
s^maiued in the abbeys and great religious houses ; and 


of tlu'se some arrived at considerable distinction long 
before the time of Thomas a BeckeU By living together 
in one community, notwithstanding tlv^ir occasional 
jars, some kindly feelings must have sprung up between 
the English and foreign monks, and must by them 
have been communicated out of doors to their respec- 
the countrymen or frituids. Moreover, a good many 
of Ihese early j)r(dates and lord abbots were not Nor- 
mans or natives of any part of France, but enlightened 
Italians, the direct mandatories of the pope, whose 
desire and whose interest it w'as lo reconcile the two 
rival races with <;ach oilier, and to tranquillize the 
kingdom, •fhe veneralilc Lanfrane, the first primate 
of England aflc]- the Conquest, wlio did so much lo 
lalA? its sharpness and bitterness from the sw^ord of the 
Cou(|ueror, was an Italian ; so was Anselm, the secoqd 
piinuite; ami the whole of Europe could not sliow at 
that ])eriorl two more; enlightened, lt?arned, and humane 
men. 1 'h(‘y were both beiiefacLors lo the country of 
their ado})Lioii. 

When Dnl^e Ilobert, returning frt^m the holy wars 
in Talestiu(‘, piejiaied to make war in England, his 
hrotb^'r Ibniry apjx'aled to the English people, calling 
ihmn his friends, his faithful vassals, his countrymen^ 
tlie best and hriuest of men; and at the same time 
Ik; paid diiigcmt com to Aichbishop Anselm, w'hose 
iiifluenee o\t‘r die English was great and well 
nxwited, and md likely to be t\\ertcd without home 
concession 01 h(‘iielit lo the country ; and wbcui Robert 
came ovei 'with ii gieat army, the English continued 
faitlifiil li) H^^nry, aithough many of the Normans wa- 
vered. Through ih(' sleadiness of the English and 
the tlireat? and negiUiations ol Anselm, Duke Robert 
uaft indueiM.! ar{-(*pi u ])eusioii ami promises from 
Henry, and li> w illidi ;uv wjih his army from EnglamI 
vithmu lighinig. A litile later it W’as almost entirely 
through an unmixetl Fiiglish army that Henry was 
enabled to put down a great eon}<^piraey and insurrec- 
tion. headed by Ho’nert de Beh'sinc, the Norman Earl 
dV Slnew’shurv. Do not ti list lo yoiii Norman chiefs,” 
Tied tilt ‘ English nt a very critical moment; “Do not 
trust in Ihfiii. King Henry! They want to betray you: 
but we are htne lo aid you and light for you!” At 
thi* decisive battlt* of Teiichehray, in Normandy, which 
left Duke JCoberl a helpless cajitive in the bauds of 
his broil ler, the liardy iiativr* English infantry enabled 
Uk* Beauclerc to gain the victory. Tlie great fight at 
leneheljray ehaneed to take ]>]acc on the anniversary 
of the day^ on wliudi William the Conqueror lauded in 
Englaiid. 'f ile eoineidence* was not oveilooked by our 
old aimuli^t-:.^ “This battle,” says .lolni Speed, “was 
fonghi, and Normandy won, upon Saturday, being tlie 
\igil oi St. MielirK'l, even the sa)|ic day forty years that 
^VJ^!larn tie* B.isianl set foot on England's .shore 
lor Ins eoiujiii'sL; Cod so toposing it (saith MaJins- 
bury) that Noimandy slumld be subjected to England 
that very day ulieiein England was subdued to Nor- 
mandy.” M itb niixed armies of ErigUsbinen and 
Norman?, Henry and the gr(*at lords who commanded 
lor liim repeatedly defeated tlie French king. Ever 
sinc^' tlie latter years of tlie reign of the Conqueror, 
English lords of the old race had been allowed to re- 
pair to the holy wars with Norman knights; and the 
select chivalry of Europe collected in Palestine had 
oltl lines witnessed the strength and stamina and sober 
unflinching courage of the descendants of Saxon thanes 
and eoJdcrmcn. 'I'lius, in the very last year of the Con- 
queror, Edgar Alluding had obtained permission to 
conduct two hundred hnlghts to Jerusalem. In these 
distant expeditions many friendships must have bccni 
cemented and many antipathies removed. 

The vices of the Beauclerc, his faithlessness with 
regard to treaties with foreign princes, his habitual 
falsehood and treachery, and his occasional cruelty, are 
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well known, and are such as he had in common wdth hamns and Knights than was to be found in the 
nearly every politic ^nd successful prince of his time ; English court a century and a half lat(»r, when letters 
but that he was wise and politic far beyond the com- caine to be considered as an oa upation tit only for 
mou measure Is indisput^^blc, as are the facts that he priests and monks. Henry was proud of hia learning, 
preserved, to a wonderful extent, peace and tranquillity and accustomed to say that an unlearned king was 
111 England, and permitted none to rob or commit any nothing better than a crowned ass. lie was very fond 
excess, save and except Inmself upon a few occasions, of men of letters and of wild beasts ; arid, to enjoy both. 
The wars that raged on the opposite shores of the Con- he often fixed his residerKo between them. ^ One of 
tinent scarcely touched our island home, and hence the chroniclers says, “ He took chief ])leasurc to reside 
arose a rapid and very visible increase of pojiulation in his new palace which hinibclf built at Oxford, both 
and prosperity. In England, Henry was called the for the deliglit*ljc had in^learncd men — himself being 
king of peace, thefatlior of the ])Cople, the lion of jus- v(^y learned— and for the vicinity ol his new park at 
lice. According to the Saxon Chronicle, ^undcr Ids Woodstock, which he had fi aught with all kinds of 
energetic government, '‘whoso bore Ids burden of strange beasts, wiierein he much delighted, as lions, 
gold and silver, durst no man say to him nought l*it Jeopards, lynxes, camels, porcupines, and the lil 
good.” This is something like a set phrase very ofleii His love of the Muses did not, however, prevent Inm 
oi!ff|iloyed by our eailiest recorders of events; but from taking a savage vengeance on a knightly poet, or 
stripped of the hyi»crbolical, it signifies that highway figlnii^g troubadour. In one of his wars with the 
robberies were exceedingly rare, on account of the French king, Luke de was made prisonr^r, and 

dread which men liad of Inc law' or of the king's severe j harharously sentenced to Jose Ids eyes. Charles llie 
administration of justice. Facts arc /elated by writers | Good. Karl of Flanders, remonstrated against this 
of tlie lime wliicli prove Henry's severitv have n'‘en | triinihiimoiit, saying that it was not the custom to inflict 
ind(‘ed dreadful. In tin* Iwenty-lourtli year of ins i bodily jmiiishmcnl on men t»f tlic rank of kidglils, w lnr 
reign Ire hanged forty-four thieves at one time and in ; Irad done battle in llic service of their immediate 
one place — at Iluncot, in Leicestershire; and in the | superior. Henry replied, “Tiiis is not the first lime 
following ycaj, enraged at. lire incrc:i>'irig debasement ! that J.uke de Bar re hatli borne anna against iiui with- 
of the coin, he had#all t)i(‘ nion^-ers^ft' the kingdom, out just cause, ffut he hatli been guilty of still worse 

j .. J.I _ 't . . i’ . i. i.i i.-i* . IT 1 . ^ ‘ 1 1* « 


to the iniiub(‘r of more than fifty, brought up before 


js ; for be liatli satirized me in his poems, and 


the Court of l'h\ch(Mjner, when, after a shorPexamina- made me a laughing-stot'k unto mine enemies. From 
tion by Ids treasurer, fifty of them were tal«n one by Iris fate Id otlrcr verseinakers Jeain wliat they have to 
one ir#|L an adjoining apartment, and punislied by expect when tJieiy offend tin; king of England.” The 
Iraviug Weir right hands struck off find luiing other- cruel senunice was wholly or partly executed, and the 
wise mutilated. • Knightly ]>or‘t, in a ]»aroxYsm of agony and rage, burst 

It should ajipear frmri the chronicleis tjiat lire king from the savage execiitioirei>, and dashejji out Iris brains 
occasionally felt renioise for idh own robberi(‘s and against a shnuMvall. 

oppressive taxations. They relate.* that in the year^ Ilobert, Earl of C^loueestor, the illegitimate son of 
lldO, as he was passing over to Normandy, he w’as Henry, who at lerwaids waged so long a "war in England 
visited by a lerrifii* vision. First the le gathered round in sii]>port of the claims of his half-sister, Matihla, to 


his couch a multiind(Pc)f countrymen, wIk/, with rage | the crown, merited us much as his father the name of 
ill tludr (umiiteiiiuiccs, and upliit(*d st'-ythes, spades, Bc‘au(*leic. Ai'cordiiig to William of Malmsbury. who 
pitchforks in their hands, ttirealencd him as their i•knew' him peisonally and intimately, the call u'a.s the 
s])oihM‘ and oppressor : th<‘se labuiircus ]>assed away, j hf\st patron of letters and one of the most learned 
and the spa(u; tlicy harl oi copied was filled by a j men of Ins time. Wlu'ii thi* Empress Matilda brought 
crowd of mail-clad soldieis, with looks equally ■ her young hon, Henry IManlagcnet, into England, the 
uulViendly, and with Jane,e*8 and drawn swords in j Earl of Gloucester became instructor lo the promising' 
ilieir liiiuds : and then the scene changed again, boy ; and during the long sojourn they made togeljier 
..u(l mitr<‘d and stojed bishops and abbots stood by the in Bristol f Castle, the eari's <’om'sc of nislruction was 


bedside, as if ready to tall upon him and slay him with 
Ilieir holy eruidvs. 'I’lius the tillers of llie soil, tlie 
military, and the church — Ihe three great interests of 
ihe kingdom — appeared to have each sent its represen- 
tatives to reproacn and menace the too rapaeioiis king, 
riie good old monks moralize tludr tale, and add that 
this awful vision piavle a great impression on the ro^al 
mind; tliat the king awoke in great pci turliatioTi, 
s]>raiig out of bed, seized Ris sw^orcl, and shouU'd for 
liis attendants; that when that great fright passed 
away, be rc'solvcd to repent and amend liis life, and 
from that night ho began to be an altered man. A 
contemporary manuscript version of lliis striking 
legend is illustrated by three ancient drawings, which 
are rude and barbaresque enougli, yet still valuable as 
conveying good notions of the costume and general 
ap]>earance of the three different ranks of men. F^n- 
gravings from the drawings will be foiiiitl in the 
‘ Pictorial History of England ’ (voK i, p. g6r>). Of the 
subject much might be made by a powerful and ima- 
ginative pencil, but it is scarcely of a class licit w'e 
would recommend for our Vallialla. Unfortunately 
for his subjects, King Henry did not dreagi tins dream 
or sec this vision until the^losc of his reign. He died 
in 1135. His love and diligent cultivation of letters 
had a very beneficial effect ; and there really appears 
to have been more literature among the Beaucierc’s 


unnunillingly pursued, with llie aid of other maslers. 

^ M lien ilcuiy Plaritagcnei, on llie dealli oj“ King 

I Siejilieii, Hseended llie llirone of England, he was a 
young prince of rare accomplislmients, and as Henry 
II. he more tlian sustained the schohiily re])Utali(>n of 
liis grandfather the Beauelore. This was in good jurt 
attributed to llie early tuiiiuii and example of tlie Earl 
of Gloueesler. 

That most tragical and pietiiresmic event, tlie ship- 
wreck and drowning of Henry the First's son and heir, 
Pi'incC William, \\ilii om* liuiulred and forty knightb 
and ladies, is present to every miiul, and has oltcn been 
])ainled. But there is an after-] licl me (*f great tender- 
ness which wc iiJive nettr seen touched by any artist. 
The king, wlio had preceded hi? son in the voyage by 
a few heurs, n^iched the English shore in safety, ex- 
pecting i‘veiy h(>ur to set* the arrival of the Blanche 
Nef, or Wliiii* Shi]), in which the ])rincc had embarked. 
But tb.e niglit passed away, and the following morning, 
and no W hite Shif) came, and the king began to bo 
much troubled. Some time in the day the sad tidings 
of the shipw'ieck reached our coast, but none would 
vmUurc to comiiiimicaU' them to the b(;reavcd king. 
For three days the e.oui tiers concealed the fact ; but 
then they sent in an innocent little boy, who, weeping 
bitterly, with no counterfeit passion ofgrief, fell at the 
feci of the lonely and anxious sovereign, and told him 
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that Ibc White Ship was lost, and that all on board 
had pcTisiiccl : and, at the hearing of these words 
fwim the little page, Henry «unH to the grout d in a 
dealh-like swoon. The chroniclers conclude with 
saying, that the king was never seen to smile again. 

As llie reign of the Beauclere lasted thirty-five years, 
and as all the circumstances which have been men- 
tioned as favourable to union and amal^mation con- 
tinued ill steady and uninterrupted operation during the 
wliole of that long ])eriod, it may be conceived that 
the old antipathies between two races were much 
weakened before his dealli. In effect some of the qjd 
writers speak of the population of England as being a 
happy, friendly, and united people, when the civil war 
broke out between King Stephen and the Empress- 
queen Matilda. The men of mixed race wore certainly 
by this time very numerous; and they wore to be 
foxind in all classes of society, ns well in the hig^^st as 
in the lowest. Like King Henry, who had always 
boasted of liis English birth, the barons and knights 
of Norman descent w'ho wore born in our island called 
themselves Englishmen, and took an evident pride in 
the name. 

Owing to the dispiil/'d succession and to the un- 
s-tcadincss and selfishness of tlic baronage and a great 
part of the clergy, the reign of Stephen, from its coin- 
inencoincnt in 1135 do^n to its conclusion in 1154, was 
a reign of anarchy and horror. It is a tale to be told 
and studied, but not to he painted in our Valhalla, Yet 
there is in it one of the grandest of all battle-pieces; 
and the great “Battle of the Standard'* is an essen- 
tially national FAibject. In the year 1138, while Ste- 
phen was (*ngagcd wdth the revolted barons in the 
south of England, David, King of Scotland, uncle to 
the empress, hdVst across our norlhern borders with Uic 
double hope of placing his ni(*ce on the throne and of 
getting for himself an increase of territory. King 
David ha<! gathcied liis forces together front every 
part of his dominions, and from sundry isles and 
mountainous flistriets wlier<! his authority was little 
more than nominal : he had called them from the 
Lowdands, the Highlands, and all tlu? Isles — from the 
great promontory of (falloway, from the (Jheviot Hills, 
and from that nursing- place of haidy, fierce, and Jaw^- 
iess men, the border-land between the two kingdoms. 
He crossed the 'fwoed in the month of March, and 
advanced boldly into Northuniberland, riding wdth 
Prince Henry, bis son and heir, at tlic head of as nu- 
merous, as mixed, and, in the main, as wdld a host as 
ever trod this ground. 

Matthew' of Paris, who flourished in the following 
century, says. “Tlu’se Scottish atits overran the whole 
of the country that lieih between the Tweed and the 
Tees.’* “As for the King of Scots himself,*' says the 
anonymous but contemporary author of * Gesla Ste- 
phani* (the Deeds of King Stephen, one of the most 
curious of all our old chronicles), he was a ])riricc of 
a mild and merciful disposition ; hut the Scots wore a 
barbarous and impure nation, and tludr king, leading 
hordes of them from the rcrmolest and wildest parts 
of that land, was unable to restrain their wicked- 
11088 .*’ Another contemporary ch^onicl^r, Oderic, Vital, 
says that they exercised their barbarity in the manner 
of wild beasts, sparing neither age nor sex, nor so 
much as the child in the womb. It is to be Veared 
that there is much truth in this frightful picture ; but 
the national prejudices hctwwntbe Scots and the Eng- 
lish Mere already of ancient date ; and the chroniclers, 
being Englishmen by birth or adoption, W'cre not likely 
to be free from prejudice, while it seems quite certain 
that the Norman and EnAliah chiefs of the time pur- 
posely exaggerated the barbarities committed by the 
Gallowegiant^ the Highlanders, and the men of the Isles, 
in order to muiko the English pctiple fight more despe- 
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rately ; for, had they relied solely on their chivalry, and 
the men-at-arms, and mercenaries Uiat were in the north- 
ern counties, their case would have been hopeless. At 
the same time they conciliated the native* English popu- 
lation of the north by a strong appeal to their old local 
superstitions. During the W'ars of William the Coii- 
ueror the Saxon saints had been treated with great 
isrcBpect, as it was considered that their chapels and 
shrines, their relics and the worship paid to them, tended 
to perpetuate the old national spirit. The Normans 
haci in many cases thrown the bones or dried bodies of 
these old saints upon the dungheap, had burned their 
picttires and banners, and had destroyed their shrines. 
But now the northern barons and clergy invoked the 
najnes of saints of the Saxon race ; and the once popu- 
lar banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. John of 
Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, wliich had loj?g 
lain dishonoured and dust-covered in the dark re- 
cesses of the churches, were reproduced in the army 
as the pledges and means of victory. And as the 
people of the north gazed with sti^aming eyes upon 
the Danners ivhiclr their fathers haefeevered, they felt 
that they could not be beaten by the King of Scots and 
his marvellously great host. So rapid was the advance 
of King David, that Stephen had nothing like time 
enough to reach the scene of hostilities. The defence 
of the north w'as, in a .great measuie, left to Toustairi, 
or Thurslan, the ?trchbishop of Yolk, an infirni, de- 
crepit oldfinan, but whose energy and address had not 
been affected by age and disease. It was this aged 
churchman who mainly collected and organized the 
hurried army of defence. He eloquently exhorted the 
men of the north to fight to the last for God and their 
country, telling them virtoi y was certain, and paradise 
the reward of'all who should fall in battle against the 
Scots : he made them swear'never to desert each other ; 
he gave them his benediction and the remission uf their 
sins; and he sent forth to the field all of his clergy that 
were not bed-ridden, his bishoj^s and chaplains, and 
fhe country curates, or mass-priests, who led their 
own parishioners, “the bravest men of Yorkshiiv.” 
And altliough a heavy sickness prevented Archbishop 
Thurstaii from putting on his own heavy coat of mail, 
he sent Raoul, or Ranulpb, the Bishop of Durliain, to 
represent him on the field of battle. Each lay harou 
of the north headed liis own vassals ; hut a mon* ex- 
tensive command of divisions was given by the arch- 
bishop to William Pevcril and M^alter Espee of Not- 
tinghamshire, and Gilbert de Lacy and his brother 
Walter de Lacy of Yorkshire, and these and other 
barons brought the best English bowmen of their 
respective counties with them, and a good part of 
their mcn-at-arms appear to have been native Eng- 
listu As the Scots were already upon the Tees, the 
A/Jiglo-Norman army drew up between that river 
and the broad Hurnbor, choosing their own battle- 
field at Elfer-ton, now Northallerton, about midway 
between York and Durham. Here they erected a re- 
markable standard, from which the battle has taken 
its name. This standard and its imposing accessories 
appear to have been borrowed from the Carroccio or 
great war-car of llie brave Italian republicans of Lom- 
bardy. This Lombard carroccio, or great standard- 
ear, is said to have been invented or first used by 
Eribert, Archbishop of Milan, in the year 1035, when 
the Milanese were nobly contending for their liberty 
and indcpcnctence with the German emperor. It was 
a car upon four wheels, painted red, ana so heavy that 
it was drawn a-field by four pair of the largest and 
strongest oxen of all Lombardy. From the centre of 
the car therc^iwose a tall fixed mast, which supported a 
golden ball, an im^c of ouiPSaviour ou the cross, and 
the banner of the Republic. In front of the ^last w'cre 
placed a few of the most valiant warriors— in the repr 
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ward to light aa the warriors clad in steel. A hot dis- 
pute arose for tlic honour of beginning the action be 
tween llie lightly equipped Galkiwegians and the well 
appointed inen-at-anns, “Why iHiould we trust so 
much to tliesc aliens ? ” said Maliae, Earl of Stratliern : 

I wear no armour, but there is not one among them 
that will advance so far as 1. will do this day ! The 
King was obliged to decide the dispute in favour of 
entailed by the sufleriiig an enemy to take their car- the men of Galloway, wha accordingly, had the post of 
roccio. It the Lombards were now a free people, they honour and danger, and led l\\e van, wiien the battle 
might Vil] a Valhalla of their own with the noble deeds commenced. A dense fog revered and concealed the 
that were performed by their ancestors for tfie defence rapid near advance of the Scots, and the Aiiglo-Nor- 
of these great standard-cars. mans would, in all probability, have been taken by 

To return to the English field at Elferton : a grcfht surprise, had it not been for Robert cle Bruce and 
car upon four wheels was dragged to the centre of the Bernard de Baliol, two barons of Norman descent, who 
pd9ition which had been selected ; the mast of a vessel held lands in England as well as in Scotland, and who, 
was raised and strongly fastened in the car; on the top for tliAr own iriteresLs, were anxious for llie conclu- 
of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, having in sion of an immediate peace. “ O King ! said Robert 
its centre a silver box containing the consecrated wafer de Brucc. the elder of the two barons, and a man far 
or host; and, low-down, the mast d^orated with advanced in years — “ O King, pause while there is yet 
the banner of the three English saints, which had been time, and consider against whom thou wouldsl tliis 
brought from Durham, Beverley, and Ripon. Bishops day do battle ! It is against Normans and Englishmen, 
and mitred abbots stood within the car, the consecrated who, by their counsels and their arms, lia\’e done tliee 
banners w'aving over tlicir heads ; and mailed barons such good service, and by whose help tliou hast liecii 
and knights, wjlh their lances erect, sat on their maUed enabled to bring under subjection the wild clans and 
iiorses in front of k, with a due attcndS.nce of squires tribes of the Gaelic race. Remember, O king, that 
atid incn-at-arins. And around this sacred standard, we ourselves did mainly contribute to reduce iho»e 
this grand centre of a sublftne and most anitnatc pic- clans to thy obedience, and that from that one cause 
ture, the Englibh franklins and peasants Yrom the hath arisen the hatred that animates them against our 
plains, marshes, Avoids, and woodlands of Yorkshire, fellow-countrymen in England.*’ Having in vain 
Nottingiiamshire, and Idncolnshire, gathered of their argued with David, and hearing themselves calh^d 
own accord, or at the iiist fc.mninons of the martial traitors by William, the king’s nephew, the Bruce and 
archbishop. These i'air-cumrilexioned and long-haired the Baliol renounced and throw up thc^eottlsU part 
Englishmen were nearly all aimed ivitli great bows of their allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and 
and with arrows two cubits long: they had the fame of » putting spurs to their horses, galloped oil* to the En- 
boing exccllcal archers, and the Norman and mixed glisli camp at Elferton, which they reached in good 
chivalry gladly assigned iheiii posts in the foremost time to tell that the Scots were coming. At the sight 
and most exposed rank% of the army. or sound of their headlong and tumultuous approach. 

The Scottish battalia, though wanting in some of the *Raou]| that fearless Bishop of Durliarn, read the }>rayer 
grander features of the English, was scarcely less pic- fif absolution from the staridard-car, the Normans and 
turesque. Ttu'ir standard was a simple lancc witii a the English kneeling on the ground the while, and 
sprig of blooming heather Avreathed round it. In the springing to their feet and shouting “Amen*' Avhen it 
ri'ar of this primitive standard, they crossed the Tees waslinishcd. Tlie lilting representative of Archbishop 
ill several divisions. Prince Ilenry commanded the Thurslan then delivered Irom the same holy and 
first corps, Aviiich consisted of men from the Lowlands majestic stage an animating speech ; and Avhile he was 
of Scotland, armed with chain cuirasses and Tong pikes ; yet speaking the onslaught began, 
of archers H oni Teviotdalo and Liddesdalc, and all the The Scots came on with the simple Avar-cry of 
valleys of the rivers that pour their waters into the “Alban! Alban!” AAdiicli Avas shouted at once by all 
Tweed or the Solway Frith ; of rough troopers from the Celtic tribes. The desperate charge of the Earl of 
the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Strathern and his men of GalloAvay drove in llie En- 
mountod on small and shaggy but strong and active glish infantry, and broke, for a moment, the mounted 
liorscB ; and of the fierce men of Galloway, w'ho wore Norman centre. “ Tlicy burst the enemy’s ranks,” says 
no defensive armour, and carried long thin pikes at old Ailrcd, “ as if they had been but spiders’ webs.” 
their chief if not sole Aveapon of war. A bouy-guara Almost immediately after this onslaught, both flanks 
of knights, and men-at-arms, under the command of of the Anglo-Normans were assailed by the High- 
Eustace Fitzjohn, a baron of Norman descent, rode landers and the men of Teviotdale and Liddesdalc ; 
round the prince, a finely proportioned and handsome but these changes were not supported in time, and the 
young man, buoyant and elated with the hope of a Norman horse and a part of the English foot — tliosc 
decisive victory and a rich conquest. The Highland bravest men of Yorkshire”— formed an i in penetrable 
clans and men of the Isles came next, each man carry- mass round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots in 
ing a small round shield, made of light wood, covered a fierce charge they made to penetrate there. During 
with leather, as his only defensive armour, and the this fruitless effort of the enemy, those of the English 
claymore or broadsword as his only weapon ; but some bowmeif who had been driven in by the Gallowegiane, 
of the island tribes wielded the old Danish battle-axe rallied, and took up good ground on the two wings of 
instead of the claymore. After these uia^rcbed King the Anglo-Norman army ; and when the Scots renewotl 
David, with tL strong body of mail-clad barons ana the attack on the centre, they harassed them sorely 
knights, who Avere all either of English or Norman with a double-flank flight of arrows, while the Norman 
extraction. A. mixed body of men from the Moray knights and the men-at-arms received them in front 
Frith, and various other wild parts of Scotland, brought on the sharp points of their lances. The long thin 
up the rear. With the exception of the foreign barons, pikes of the men of Galloway were shivered against 
knights, and men-at-arms, who were dad in complete the armour and steel-bound shields of the Normans, or 
inaiT, and armed uniformly, the host of the Scottish broken by their lieayy swords and battle-axes. The 
king presented a disordered variety of weapons and llighlaiid elans, still shouting “Alban! Alban!” 
dresses. The halt-naked clans were, however, as for- wielded their broad claymores with wondrous vigour, 


of It a band of Avarice music. Feelings of religion, of 
military glory, of local attacliment, of patriotism, were 
all associated with the Milanese carroccio, the pri- 
mary idea of which is supposed to have been derived 
from the Jewish Ark of tlie CovenaAt. It was from the’ 
platform of this car that the priest administered the 
oflBces of religion to the army. No disgrace was so 
terrible amoiiir the free citizens of Lombardy as that 
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Wd fighting hand to hand, and arviating their small 
iwind shields between the mg oWoBjg shields of their 
fees, they tried to cut their way through that mass of 
iron-cased chivalry. . 1 1 was the nrcit time these Normans 
of England had come in contact with the Highland 
broadsword, and they had good reason to bless the pro- 
tection of their well-bound shields, their hauberks of 
mail, and their cuisses of steel plate. For full two hours 
the Scots maintained the fight in front of the Norman 
centre, over the head of which was seen the standard- 
car. the crucifix, the banners of the saints, and the stout- 
hearted prelates. At one moment the gallant Prince 
Henry of Scotland had well nigh penetrated to the stand- 
ard ; but, at last, with broken spears and swordS» suoh of 
the Scots as survived the great carnage ceased to attack 
—paused, retreated, and then fled in confusion. The 
king, however, retained near his person, and iu good 
order, the knights who formed his guard, and some 
other troops ; and these covered the retreat, and gave 
some bloody chocks to the Anglo-Normans who pur- 
sued. Three days after the battle King David rallied 
within the walls of Carlisle, and employed himself in 
collecting liis scattered troops. He is said to have lost 
in all twelve thousand men at Elferton or Northaller- 
ton. In all respects the Battle of the Standard was one 
of the most remarka’ble and picturesque of battles. 
The English seem to have been allowed their fair share 
ill the glory of the great victory, and none could have 
doubted that, but for their presence, the Scots would 
have prevailed, and have penetrated with fire and sword 
into the very heart of England, before King Stephen 
could have faced them with another arpy. From the 
date of this terrible combat we begin to sec frequent 
mention of the steadiness, perseverance, and valour of 
the English foot, and of their strength and skill as 
bowmen. Moreover the lists of knights begin to abound 
with old Saxon names. 

During these nineteen years of civil war and anarchy 
the sufferings of the people, protected by no law, and . 
alternately racked, plundered- and torluvod by tlie par-J 
tisans of Stephen, the partisans of Matilda, and castle- ' 
building robbers of no party, were dreadful in the 
extreme. Yet even now some of the causes which 
gradually produced the amalgamation of the two races, 
and gave a recognisable and respectahh? existence to 
the tiers 6tat, or third estate in the kingdom, continued 
in operation, while other causes tending to the same 
wholesome ends arose out of tlie unhappy circuui- 
stanccB of these very times. Stephen, betrayed over 
and over a^aixi by his nobles, often appealed to the 
humble citizens, and more especially to those of 
London. During Uic long pacific reign of his prede- 
cessor, the burghers of London and the franklins in 
the neighbourhood had made great strides in industry, 
trade, and prosperity, without losing the warlike spirit, 
and the expertnoss in the use of arms, for which they 
had been famed at a much earlier period. From first 
to last they appear to have preferred Sfephen to his 
rival Matilda, and this steady attachment to his cause 
Could not fail of winning the affections of Stephen, 
whose heart was by nature generous and magnanimous. I 
The citizens of London had, in fact, risen to such im- 
portance, that, if not actually consulted in the disposal 
of the disputed crown, they were called upon to con- 
firm the election of the sovereign. That judicious, 
free, and wonderfully liberal monk, William of Malms- 
btury, who was not only contemporary, but who also 
mtiW and heard and took part in some of the coun- 
cil and events be describes, tells us that the citizens 
of IdmdPilt fegmed a body of great weight; that the 
, nsem^io of the municipality were considered aS haions. 
rad were praua to be admitted into their 


[Jum, 

corps. When King Stephen, havi^ been made cap- 
tive by Matilda’s half-brother, the^Earl of Gloucester, 
in a battle fought at Lincoln, was lying #i helpless pri- 
soner in Bristol Castle, when even his own brother, 
tlm Bishop of Winchester, and legate to the pope, had 
declared against him, and had assembled a great synod 
of bishop^ tibbots, and archdeacons to pronounce sen- 
tence ag^nst Stephen and place Matilda in the vacant 
throne, the loyal and hearty Londoners sent a deputa- 
tion to Winchester to demand or petition for the re- 
lease and immediate restoration of the king. The 
Bishop of Winchester and the clergy of England, to 
whom,” as the bishop himself said, **it chiefly belongs 
to^lect kings and proclaim them,” so hurried on thmr 
proceedings, that Matilda was elected and proclaimed 
before the deputation from the city of London could 
arrive. Yet such was the respect these prosperous 
plebeians imposed, that it was deemed expedient to 
bold an adjourned meeting on the following morning. 
Upon the decision of the council bdng announced to 
them, the denutic^ said that they oSa not come to de- 
bate about Matilda's rights, but to petition for the 
liberty of their king ; that they had no powers to agree 
to the election of this new ruler ; and that the whole 
community of London, with all the barons lately ad- 
mitted into it, earpestly desired of the legate and clergy 
the immediate lioeration of Stepheh. None spoke at 
Winchester with so much Imldness as these good citi- 
zens. • Th^ legate laboured hard to prove to them that 
Matilda had a preferable right, and that under her go- 
vernment the country and the cliurch would be happier 
than they had ever been before. The deputies merely 
said that they would explain the legate’s views to their 
fellow-citizenb ; and so mounted their horses and rode 
^fearlessly through Matilda’s army towards London. 
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^ [The Cunofleno.' 

THE CANOFIENO, OR RCfSlAN SWING. 

PiNBLLi has here given us a lively representation of 
an animated scene which is very comtnin among the 
Trasteverini and the peasaiUrv of the States of the 
Church. The construction ot this Roman swing is 
sufficiently shown in the drawing. The ropes which 
support the strong plank are sometimes fastened to a 
revolving axis, and sometimes merefv passed over a 
beam or rafter. In the latter case, when greasing; is 
neglected, the ropes are apt to wear away and break ; 
and then down comes the whole party with a great 
crash, and not wittibut peril to legs and bodies. The 
danger, however, is the less from the comparatively 
slight elevation and limited play of the swing. The 
Homans, who have no such machine, would be alarmed 
at the swin^ which are used in our country fairs in 
England. They never try to kick the sky with their 
toes/’ as we once beard a party of English sailors say 
they were trying to do. 

Such as it is, the Ganolieno is a very favourite amuse- 
ment among the Roman peasantry of all ages. We have 
seen three generations upon it at once — a grandfather 
and a grandmother, their son and their son’s wife with 
her children. At times we have seen one or two 
Franciscan friars or bearded Capuchins seated upon 
the plan^ and unking and hallooing with the rest ; but 
this was in recondite quarters where the eyes of^hoir 
superiors could not reach them, and when their eerca^ 
or begging-round, had been successful, and their 
libations unusually copious. To fairs and rustic fes- 
tivals of all sorts toe monks of the mendicant orders 
always repaired in considerable numbers, for every 
Festa is the day of some saint whom they are bound to 
honour, and they know full well that jpiod clieer and 
sport in the Open air quicken generosity, and that the 
hands as well as the hearts oi the faithful are most 
open on agay summer holiday. Moreover these begging 
friars spring from the common p^ple and are always 
mem ot the people. Now and then (U old tabellone, 
ot notary; or other sedate starch Roman citizen, was 
to be seen on the plank, in his solemn' suit of faded 
black, and with sp^tacles on nose^those antiquated 
hom-rimmOd spectacles with nothing but the bridge 
to keep them on the^nose, and wioiout any sides — 
in short;, the spectacles that are worn by the Miser 
in Quintin Meisys’ or Mstsys' celehrated picture at 
Windsor ISastle, and in other pdntings by the old 


-From Pinelli.] 

Dutch masters.* It should seem that man has a na- 
tural liking for every kind of swinging, except hang- 
ing. 7'here w'as a Neafiolitan doctor and theorist of the 
last century who thought that if men and women would 
only swing enough, they might swing away all their 
distempers and disorders; and he wrote a book to 
prove It. Like other theorists, he only carried the mat- 
ter too far. In many cases this exercise and motion 
are well known to be favourable to health. In cases 
of insanity the swing is said to have been used with 
good eftect ; but here the greatest advantage has been 
found not from the pendular motion, but from the 
rotatory motion. Tnat great turner of lines and 
rhymes. Dr. Darwin, first suggested the method of 
** spinning a madman ” on a rotatory swing, and Doctor 
Cox caused such a swing or roundabout to be made, and 
tried the experiment in a very bad case, and with such 
striking success, that be attributed to it the complete 
recovery of his patient. Dr. Cox afterwards employed 
the rotatory swing in many other cases, and found this 
singular remedy generally efficacious and never pre- 
judicial. Father Linguiti, in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, introduced the rotatory swing, or round- 
about, or whirligig, into the great hospital for the 
insane which he organized at A versa; and the use of 
it in such places is now universal in Italy, where a 
refractory patient, instead of being beaten or subjected 
to other harsh severities, as in former times, is merely 
whirled or spun round on a pivot. But this is a matter 
too serious to accompany Pinelli’s hilarious design. 

Header, if you will look at the picture, you will 
see thaU one of the Roman damsels is playing on 
the tambourine ; and these holiday folks ^nerally 
swing to music and loud singing. The singing indeed, 
like the screaming of a bagpipe, is much louder and 
shriller than is agreeable to one of the uninitiated, unless 
it be heard at some distance. The object of every one 
of fhe vocalists, whether male or female, appears to be 
I to beat all the rest in noise, and they very frequently 
I sing through the nose. It has been frequently re- 
marked that in this land of song the taste ot the 
popular music is execrable. There are exceptions ; in 
most pai'ts there arc some two or three beautifully 
simple melodies, some of which are of an unknown 
antiquity, and have never been written down with 

* For an engraving of Sdatsyai’ picture lee tot series of Penny 
Mag. vol. ii. p. 497. 
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musical notes and scores^ but have bfeu transmitted 
orally from father to son througb m^y ages: in not a 
few disitricts tlio peasants sing prettiW in parts; still, 
generally speaking, the iniisic of the labouring classes 
from one end of Italy to the other is a twanging, loud, 
monotonous sing-song, or a droning drowsy noise 
almost as bad as that of the Andalusian muleteers or 
that of the caleaso-d rivers in Malta, who are said at 
times to sing their beasts to sleep on the road, with 
their burthens on their backs fft their chaises* at their 
tails. These poor rustics^ never approach an operar 
house ; the only theatre they know is a puppet-show, 
their only great actor is Punch. Thus their ears have 
never been informed by the l>oautiful liquid strains of 
Cimarosa or Paistello or Rossini, and as their taste has 
not been cultivated, they seem to consider their own 
bad music as the best. 6ut, bad as U is, it gives |hem 
pleasure, and therefore answers the end. 

Like nearly every other pastime or custom amon^ 
these people, the Canofieno bears the stamp of anti- 
quity. Tne same strong plank, the same ropes, and 
very nearly the same kind of group which PinelU 
drew, Imve been iound depicted upon fragments of 
chamber-walls dug out of Herculaneum or Stabia. 

There is another primitive sport well known to 
Kuglisli children hy the familiar name of ** see-saw,** 
or '‘ups and downs.** It was often played by the 
Trasteveririi and their neighbours in the townships 
and villages of the Roman Campania, as also in other 
]>arta of Italy. This too is an ancient and classicsJ 
pastime, for there is a picture of it painted upon the 
wall of one of the houses of Pompeii. The most lively 
jilayer at this game that we ever chanced to see was a 
royal lady, who,*^Bince those happy days of her child- 
hood. has had see*sa wings and ups and aowns enough-— 
hut (>f a far less agreeable sort. This was Donna 
Christina, the pretty, liglit, and always latching grand- 
daughter of the then reigning king of Naples, old 
Ferdinand I., who loved all manner of sports, and the 
most boisterous the best Jn the lower garden of the 
l oyal summer palace at Portici, which stands over |>art 
of the lava-buried Herculaneum, and in the lowest 
part of that garden, near the open space by the sea- 
shore called the M or telle, where King Ferdinand in 
hiS’ young days made a little camp and built a sort of 
ensile, to play at soldiers and sieges, there was a play- 
ground for the king's numerous brood of grandchildren, 
which was quite open to the view of two or three 
casini or villas at that time occupied by Neapolitan 
noblemen who had as yet preserved the means of being 
sociable and hospitable. From the terrace of one of 
tlieiie houses, which reached nearly to the low wall of 
the royal garden, we often saw Donna Christina sitting 
on the plank and playing at sec-saw with her eldest 
brother, now King ot Naples, or of the Two Sicilies, 
with a zest and spirit which the daughters of good Dr. 
Primrose could not have exceeded when playing with 
fanner Flamboroughs family at hunt the slipper. 
R()yal brothers and sisters of various ages, but all 
children, and healthy happy childrein stood round 
edapping their hands and shouting without any re- 
straint, and loud was the laughter when Don Ferdj- 
imwdo could succeed in jerking off Donna Christina, or 
Donna Christina perform nte more difficult feat ot un- 
Jiui^ing Don Ferdinando. Those scenes— alack ! it is 
a quaner of a century since we saw them— have often 
come before our eyes in vivid colours while reading in 
unsympatbizing newspapers of the many vicissitudes 
and trials of that once light-hearted, joyous girl of 
grim old uncle and busSHwd 
T l^rduiand S{^o: of the bitter thraldom of Spanlah’ 
.^qaetie ; 0T ^ yonne add atormy wldowho^, with 
worm nod «!U»i of Rovernment thrown npon one 
who liad newr htetn truned to bear them, and who 


found herself from the first surrounded by fierce and 
desperate factions ; of her palace burst open at mid- 
nignt by a lawless and frantic soldiery of tlie mas- 
sacres committed under her Own eyes ; of her forced 
separation from her daughters, and long exile in France, 
and of the other catastrophes which have happened in 
a counti^ where revolutions have succeeded each other 
too rap^y to be recollected without the aid of book and 
register. We have been told that that light buoyant 
figure has become corpulent, but we can only figure 
her as she was. We have beard of irregularities— 
vices— and considering all circumstances, we can give 
credit to a |tot of the scanddous chronicle ; hut what 
we ^cannot and will not believe is the assertion that 
DonnaChristina, as queen-dowager and regentof Spain, 
would be a heartless and sanguinary tyrant if she could 
God help her and her daughters ! It were better for 
them all to be playing at see-saw among the acacia- 
groves at Portici, tlian to be where they are and what 
they are. 

* ' ■ ' ' «r-— 

CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 

Thx Friar> Tale— C hnc/ttiforf. 

*'4 I 

As the devil and the Sumpnour entered the end of the 
town towarcb which they had directed their course, they 
saw a cart filled with hay, and driven by a carter. The 
road was deep, and the cart stuck fast in the way. 
The carter smote the horse, and cried as if he were 
mad. * 

Helt Scotf heit Brok ! what spare ye for the stones I 
The fiend,** quoth he, you fetche, body and bones, 

• As farforthly as ever ye were foaled, 

So mucliel woe as 1 have with you tholed.* 

The devil have all, both horse, opd cart, and hay.** 

The Sumpnour said, ** Here shall we have a prey;*’ 

and then drawing near the fiend, as though nothing 
frere the matter, whispered in his ear— 

“ Hearken, my brother, hearken, by thy faith ; 

Heorest thou not how that the carter saithf 
Hentf it anon, for be hath given it tliee, 

Both hay and cart, and eke his caplesj three.” 

<< Nay,** quoth the devil, ** God wot, never a del|§ 

It is not his intent, trust thou me well ; 

Ask him thyself, if thou not trovrest me, 

Or elles stint awhile, and thou shalt sec." 

This carter tbwacketh his horse upon the croup, 

And they began to drawen, and to stoop. 

. Heit now,’* quoth he ; “ there, Jesu Christ you bless, 
And all bis handes work, both more and less ! 

(. That was well twigbt,|| mine oweti Liard^ boy, 

I pray God save thy body, and Saint Eloy. 

Now IS my cart out of the slough, pardie.'* 

** Lo, brother,*’ quoth the fiend, ** what told 1 thee ? 
Here may ye see, mine owen deare brother, 

The churl spake one thing, but be thought another. 

Let us proceed upon our journey. Here I shall win 
nothing.” 

When they were come a little wajf out of the town, 
the Sumpnour began to whisper to his brother, Here 
dwelletb an old woman 

That bad almost as lief to lose her neck 
As for to mve a penny of her good. 

1 will bat^ twelvepence though that sh^ be wood,^* 

Or I will summon her to our offk’e ; 

And yet, God wot, of her know I no vice ; 

But for tliou const not;, as in this countrjf, 

Wmuen thy cos^ take here example of me.” 

.* Endured* t Take— seize hold of. . % Hocses. 

^ f Never a bit. || Pulled. 

^ A familiar endearing name for a grey horse, os was Bhyatd 
for a bay. •• Mad. 
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The Sumpnour now clappeLli at the widow’s gate* 
^Come out/’ lie cried, 

1 trow thou hast some frere or priest with thech” 

“ Whj clappethT* saht this wife; “ BmdkUi! 

God save you, sir, wliat is your sweete wHlf* • 
have,'* quoth he, ‘^of summons here a biH. 

Up’ pain of eursiu^, looke that thou be 
To-morroW befbre the Archedeacoti's ktiee, 

To answer to the court of certain thit^** 

** Now, Lord/' quoth she, Christ Jesu, King of Kingt^ 
So wisely belpe me, as 1 ne may.* 

1 have been sick, and that full many a day ; 

I may not go so far/] auoth she, **iior ride, 

But 1 be dead, so pricketh it in my side; ^ 

May I not ask n bix^li Sompiiodr, 

And answer there by my procifratmr • 

To siiclie things as men would opposeiif met" 

** Yes,'* quoth this Sumimour, ^*pay anon,— let se c — 
Twelve pence to me, and 1 will thee acquit : 

1 shall no profit have thereby but lit*} ; 

My master hath the profit, and not 1. 

Come off, and let me riden hastily, 

Give me twal^ 1 no l«>ger t^ry.'* 

Twelve pence ! ” quoth she ; “ now Lady Sainte Mary 
So wisely help me out of care and sin, 

This widd world though tliat 1 should it win, 

Ne have I not twelve jience within my hold. 

Ye kiio^eii well tliat I am |X)or and old, 

Kith§ yx>ur alpiess|| upon me,*poor jpi'etch." 

Nay then/' quoth he, the foule fiend me fetch 
If 1 thee Excuse, though thou shouldest be epilt.”^ 

** Alas !" quoth she, God wot, 1 have im guilt." 

Pay me, quoth he, " or hy the sweet saint Anne 
As I will bear away thy tiewe pan 
For debtc, which thou owest me of old. 

When thou bebavedst ill to thy liusWnd, 1 paid for thy 
correction.” • 

** Thou liest," quoth she ; ** by my salvation, 

Ne was 1 never or now, widow or wife, * 

StimmouM unto your court in all my life ; 

Ne never 1 n'os bat of my body true. 

Unto the devil, rough and black of hue, ^ 

Give 1 thy body and my pan also.** 

And when the devil heard her cursing so * 

Upon her knees, he said in this mannere. — 

*♦ Now, Mabily, mine owen mother dear,’ 

Is tliis your will in earnest that ye say 

“ The devil,’* quoth she, “ so fetch him or lie dey,** 
And jjan and all, but he will him repent." 

** Nuy, olde stot, (hat is not my intent/' 

Quoth this Sumptiodr, for to ro|ieutcu me 
For any thing that 1 have had of thee; 

I would 1 had thy * frock ' and every cloth.** 

“ Now, brother, " quoth the devil, lie not wroth ; 

Thy body and this \mi be mine by right ; 

Thou ihalt with me to hclle yet to-night, 

Where thou shaltknowen of our privity 
More than a master of divinity.'* ^ I 

And with that word the foule fiend him bentf f 
Body and soul, he with the devil went, 

Where as these Sumniiours have tlicir heritage. 

And God that makdd after his im&ge 
Mankind, save and guide us all and some. 

* That is to say, os I myself am not able to do so. , 
f Put in charge against me. } Little. § Show. 

II Charity. ^ Ruined. ** Before he die. ff Seized. 

Bt(ffalo^iunting , — At Red River the bufialoes are now sel- 
dom taken in pounds. In tho summer and fall, large parties of 
the half-breed Imnters, all mounted on their sm|ii Indian burses, 
which are well broke in to diis sport, si^tter themselves over the 
plains, camping generally in the open air, or in Icatliern ' lodges, 
and under their provision carts. As soon as tlie buft'aloes are 
peorccived, tlie young men gallop after them, and either partially 
surround them on the plain, or endeavour to drive them into 
some little valley, or neck of laud urq}ehtiug iulo a lake, where 
escape is diAcult. A running fire Uieit ownt all alorig tlie line. 
The bunt^ reload their guns while their liones are in full ca- 


reer ; the bullets are carried in tho mouth, and dropped into the 
barrel without ^y wadding; their small whips are attached by 
a band to the ri^ht wrist ; the sagacious horse of his own accord 
follows the aniinal^ his master has singled out. In this 
wav many bufialoes in succession are shot by the same hunter, 
and hundreds fall in a single race. No can be livelier than a 
esimp of Mccessful hunters. They generally pitch in some 
eiump or ^nt of woods ; the provision carts form tlie outer 
circle, to which the horses ore tied ; fires blaze in every direc- 
tion; the men smoke their pnws, or arrange their fire-arms; 
while tlw women are emidoyed in cooking. Everywhere yon 
liear the langb and tlie jert, and the repasts are sumptuous. 
liThile die men bunt, the females are occupied in diying the 
spare meat, or perverting it into pemican. This now fur-famed 
provender of the wilderness is farmed hy pounding the choicif 
parts of the meat very small, putting it into bags mude of tfie 
skill of thedain animal, into which a proportion (fifty pounds 
pounded meat and forty pounds grease make a bag of ])etnican) 
of melted fat is then poured ; and the whole lieing strongly com- 
pressed, and sewed up, constitutes the best oiid most noitable 
article of provision for the voyageur. In the winter season this sport 
assumes a more varied character. When the snow is not deep, 
the buffaloes may be run on horseback, as in the summer ; in- 
deed, if numerous, they beat such a imck with tlieir broad hoofs 
that they are easily pursued : at other times they are approached 
hy the hunter ** crawling*’ on the snow. He walks cautiously 
up to within a certain distance, far enough not to alarm the 
herd; then prostrates himself on the snow, drags himself along 
on his belly, with his gun trailing after him, and in this manner 
frequently proceeds a long way before he can get within reach, 
when the bufialoes are shy. When fatigued with this laborious 
and unnatural motion, he stops to draw breath, and throws up a 
little heap of snow before him, to screen him from his prey ; and 
some are said to lie so dexterous in this mode of approach as ac- 
tually to drive aside with their guns the old bulls who form (he 
outer guard of the band, in order to select the choicest of the 
cows. As a disguise, a close dun-coloured cap furnished with 
upright ears is often worn by the ex[)eTiencedsiiuiiter, to ^ive him 
the appearance of a wolf ; fur, from constant association, that 
ravenous beast is regarded by the buflTalo without dread. In the 
spring of the year, when there is a liaid crust ou the snow pro- 
(luced by alternate thaw and frost, the bnfialoes are frequently 
run down by tlie hunters, and stabbed with their daggers while 
fioundering in the deep drifts, which yield to their weight, but 
supfiort their pursuers, who wear siiow-shoes ; and in this way, 
which is the easiest and safest of all, the unfortunate animals fall 
a prey even to women and boys. — Simpson » Aanative of Dis* 
coveries on tht North Coast of America, 

Avon-well, as the source of our river is called, lies in the 
gai’deti of the little inn opposite Noseby cburcU. The spring 
flows into a small circular fiool, which, a few years hack, it was 
resolved to adorn and render sufliciently sinait for the birth-bed 
of BO famous a river. A plaster swau was procured, and tlie 
water made to spout from his bill into the little pool, which also 
received various graceful trimmings. ’I'hc well was separated 
by a wall from the public road ; but in order that the improve- 
ments might lie enjoyed by all, iron railings were 'substituted 
for tho Kealy earth," opposite to the swan fountain. But un- 
luckily, though, as was said, refinement has penetrated into 
Ndseby, the natives were not prepared for such an innovation. 
The bird's head was speedily discovered to he a capital mark, 
and as Naseby men are as proud of their skill in stone-throwing 
as Kentuckians are of tlieirs in rific-shooting, its head 8<ion got 
knocked off, and the limpid element in consequence, (lowed 
rather ungracefully from its neck. Other mishaps followed, and 
finally the poor bird was flung off its perch into the water, by 
which, as pWter swans are not good swimmers, it derived smuU 
benefit. Now, in this present springy of 1845, U looks very 
desoWe. Headless, and with one of its wings broken (to say 
nothing of the loss of its feet), the poor swan crouchtiS d«;wii in 
■a pitiable manner in the dirt beside the pond, while the wati'r 
trickles lazily fVom a shabby wooden spout; and the Avon-wvil 
itself is covered with dead green duck-weed, and surroundt-d by 
cabbages. This ought not to be. It is utterly impoi^siblo for 
the most resolute to be seiitimeutal over it. For us (here is 
plainly nought but to leave it, with a hope tliat some one may 
be led l>y our lament to look afier and remedy tlie dismal slate 
of this swan of the Avon, ^Eapihlee hy llivcrs-- The Axon 
ta Knights WeeMy Volume, 
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[Hudibriut coniulling the LaNvyur.] 


IIIIDIBRAS.— No. XVJ. 

'I’hk Poet ill the Third Canto of Part III. icturns to 
his story and his hero* in order to relate the liisiory of 
the rescue and its consequences. Uncomfortably 
inovmted and equivocally conducted, the knight could 
not hut feel an almost equal anxiety to escape from his 
pursuers and be secure from his guide. The general 
effects of fear', as well as its peculiar effect on the mind 
of Hudibros, are very admirably described : — 

** Who would believe wliat sfraugc bugbears 
Maukiud creafes itselt^ of feais 
That spring like fem, that insect weed, 

Kqui vocal 1 y, without seed ; • 

And have no possible foundation, 

Bat uterely in th* imagination : 

■ ‘ And yet can do tnorsMreadiul ^ « 

Than hag«. with all nkir Imps and t^ts : 

Make more bewitch lokl bajtint theinsslra 
Than all their nurseries of elres. 

For fear does things so tike a witch, ' 

^ ’Tis hard t’ unriddle which is which : 

; ’^ts up communities of senses, 

' ‘'To"?i!lioh at»d change intoBigences^ 

CilU.lKNt Hrith earv, and hear with noses t 
Ai¥d srhiil they neither see not bear. 

Have ngSilb 0011 both siippl/d by fear ; 


Tliat makes 'em in the dark see visions^ 
And bag tliemselves with apparitions; 
And wlieri their eyes discover least, 
Discern the subtlest objects best : 

Do things not contrary alone 
To th' course of nature, but its own : 

The courage of the bravest daunt, 

And turn poltroons os valiant; 

For men ns resolute ap^r 
With too much, as too little fear : 

And when they 're out of hopes of dying, 
Will run away from death by dying ; 

Or turn again to stand it out ; 

And those they fled, like lions, rout 
" This Hudibras bad prov'd too true, 
Who, by the furies, left perdue, 

And haunted with detacDments sent 
From Marshal Legion's regiment. 

Was by a fiend, as counterfeit. 

Reliev’d and rescu’d with a cWt; 

When pothing but himself and fear, 

Was both the imps and conjurer : 

As by the rules o* th* virtuoni 
It follows in due form of poesie. 

'* Disguis’d in all the masks of night, 
We left our cbamiaon on bis flights . 

At blindman'i buflf to gr^ his way, 

In equal fear of night and day : 

Who took his dadc and desp’rate bourse. 
He knew no better than his hone; 
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And by an unknown devil led, 

(He knew as little whither) fled. 

He never was in greater ne^ 

Nor less capacity o^^ieed. 

Disabled lioth in man and beast, 

To fly and run away, his best ; 

To keep the enemy, and fear, 

From equal falling on his rear. 

And tlio^ with kicks and banga he ply'd 
The further and the nearer side ; . 

(As seamen ride with all their fbr^. 

And tug as if they row’d the horse; 

And when the hackney sails most swift. 

Believe they lag, or ftin adrift $) ^ 

So tho’ he posted e'er so fast, ^ 

His fear was greater than his haste : 

^ For fear, tho’ fleeter than the wind. 

Believes 'tis always left behind." 

The day breaking, at length diacloMd to the knight 
that his deliverer waa no other than Ralnho, with whom, 
when he had been |Morined of the merely human means 
by which he had^^cff*fmnished arfld tenrified, he is 
half inclined to quarrel, accusing the poor squire of 
having caused him 

“ To make roe put myself to flight, 

Aud, conquering, run away by night ; 

To drag me which th' haught^4be 
Durst never have presum'd to do. 

To mount me in the dark by force, • 

Upon the bare ridge of my horse, ^ 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

Without my arms and equi{)age ; 

Lest, if tJiey ventur'd to pursue, 

I might th’ unequal fight renew ;• 

And, to jpreserve tliy outward man, , 

AssumM my place, and led the van.** 

Ralpho acknowledges Uie fact, and argues very 
•strongly in favour of flying : — 

“ For those that fly? may fight again, 

Which he can never do that 's slain. 

Hence timely running 's no mean part 
Of conduct in the martial art ; 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens, by breaking, thrive ; 

Aud cannons conquer armies, while 
They seem to draw off and recoil ; 

Tis held tiie gallant'st course and bravest, 

To great exploits, as well os safest, 

That spares th* expense of time and pains, 

And dangerous beating out of brains. 

And in the end prevails as certain, 

As those that never trust to Fortune ; 

But make their fear do exectrtion 
Beyond the stoutest resolution ; 

As earthquakes kill without a blow, 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 

If th' ancients crown’d their bravest men, 

That only sav’d a citizen, 

What victory could e’er be won, 

If ev’ry one would save but one? 

Or fight endanger'd to be lost, 

Where all resolve to save the most t 
By this means, when a battle *i won, 

The war ’s as fkr from being done : 

For those that save themselves, and fly, 

Go halves, at least, i' tli* victory ; 

And sometimes, when the loss is small, 

And danger great, they challenge all : 

Print new additions to their feats, • 

And emendations in gazettes : 

And when, for furious baste to run, 

They durst not stay to Are a gun, 

Have done 't with bonfires, and at home 
Hade squibi and ctwclurs overcome. 

To set toe rabble on a flame, 

And keep thek govemon from bl^me, 

Dispeise tbe news, tbs nulplt telm 
OoDflrm'd with flreworks and with bells : 


Aud tho’ reduc’d to tliat extreme, 

They Imve b^n forc’d to sing 2k Ikm ; 

Yet, with religious blasphemy, 

By flatt'ring heaven with a lie ; 

And for their beating, giving thanks, 

They ve rais'd recruits, and fill'd their 
For those who run from th’ enemy, 

Engage them equally to fly ; 

And when the fight becomes a chace, 

Those win the day that win the race ; 

And that which woidd not pass in fights, 

* Has done the feat with easy flights.” 

Hudibra*, in his reply, partly admitting the force of 
the aquire'a reasoning, seems to have fallen upon a 
notion that has been thought more modern in the cam- 
paigning art, namely, that the success of a war depends 
on the^commissariat : — ^ 

** And thm achieve the higb'st renown 
That brings the other's stomach down. 

There’s now no fear of wounds nor maiming. 

All dangers are reduc'd to famine 

with more to the same purpose. Whereupon Ralpho 
suggests, as the knight has already tried war and cun- 
ning as means of winning the widow, and failed in 
both, he should now go to law with her, and gives the 
following character of that profession, in which, as in 
all the author's portraits, all the ill that can be said is 
most humorously and forcibly adduced against it ; but 
we feel here, as elsewhere, that though the abuses of 
the law, and the main features of the personage de- 
scribed by Hudibras, may be true, they are collected 
from various sources, and could not have been intended 
to convey a general opinion of the profession, or to 
depict an individual portrait. 

For law *z the wisdom of all ages, 

And maul'd by the ablest sages ; 

Who, tho’ Iheir business at the bar 
Be but a kind of civil war, 

I In which th’ engage with fiercer dudgeopi m 

Than e'er the Grecians did the Trojans, 

Tliey never manage the contest 
T’ impair their public interest; 

Or by their controversies lessen 
The dignity of their profession : 
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Not like U8 brethren, who divide 

Our common-wealthy the cuiue, and side ; 

And tbo' w' are all as near of kindred, 

As th* outward mau is to the inward ; 

We agree iiioiothing but to wrangle 
About the slightest flngle-fangle : 

While lawyers have more sol^r sense. 
Than t' argue at their own expense, 

But midce their best advantages 
Of others* quarrels, like the Swiss ; 

Aud out of foreign controversies, , 

By aiding both sides, fil^their purses ; 

But have no intrest in the cause, 

For which th* engage, aud wage the laws ; 
Nor further prospect than their pay, 
Whether they lose or win the day. 

And tlio* th* abounded in all ages, 

With sundry learned clerks and sagfes ; 
Tht>* all their business be dispute, 

Which way they canvass cv’ry suit ; 

Th’ have no disputes about their art, 

Nor in polemics controvert ; 

While all professions else are found 
With nothing hut disputes t’ uliound : 
Divines of all sorts, and physicians; 
Philosophers, matnemalicians ; 

The Gaienists and Faracelsian, 

Condemn the w.ay each other deals in ; 
Anatomists dissect and mangle, 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle ; 
Astrologers dispntx:, their dreams, 

That ill their sieeiM they talk of schemes ; 
And heralds stickle who got who, 

So many hundred years ago. 

“ But lawyers are too wise a nation, 

T* expose their trade to disputation ; 

Or tnalA the busy rabble judges 
or all their secret piques and grudges ; 

III which whoever wins the day, 

The whole profession *s sure to pay. 
Besides, no mountebank, nor clieata, 

Dare undertake to do their feats ; 

Wlieu in all other sciences 

They swarm like insects, and increase, 

^ ** For what, bigot durst ever draw. 

By inward light, a deed in lawV 
Or could hold for'h, by revelation, 

An answer to a decLiralion f 

For those that meddle with their tools, 

Will cut their fingers if they *re fools/* 


Hudlbras objects to the advice, of course, but resolves 
to fullotv it; chiefly, as lie says, to guard himself 
against Sidrophel, who resolves to sue f and be calls 
to mind a lawyer — 

** Most apt for what I have to do : 

As counsellor, and justice too 

wliose character, as justice, we cannot give, though in 
its features it does not greatly differ from that of more 
than one of Fielding’s, particularly of one described in 
that writer’s ‘ Amelia 

To this bmve man the knight repaiil 
For couvisel in his law affairs; 

And found him mounted, in his pew, 

With books and money plac’d Tor thow, 

Like nnt^gs to make clients lay, 

And for his false oninion pay ; 

To whom die knight, with comely grace, • 

Put off his hat, to put his case : 

Which he as proudly eiit^in*d, 

As th' other courteously tUaiu’d j 
And to assure him Twai not that 
He look'd for, bid him put on ’s bat/’ 

details to the lawyer his adventure 
with SidrofAcI, accuses the widow of being an acces* 
Wy, of havip^ contracted herself by solemn vows to 
him, <tfbr«^fldchElg tier word, and of having ^roade an 
imMlt irith fieivAs and men upon my body.” The 


lawyer declares he lias an excellent case, and instructs 
him how to strengthen it „ 

" But you may swear at asy'ra.'e, 

Things not in nature, foftthe state : 

For in all courts of justice luge 
A witness is not said to swear. 

But make oath, that is, in plain terms, 

To forge whatever be affirms. 

(1 (hank y^u, quoth the knight, for tliat, 

Because 'tis to my purpose pat—) 

« For justice, tho* she *spuiuted blind. 

Is to the weaker side inclinu, 

Like Charity ; else right and wrong 
Ceffild never hold it out so long, 

Aud, like blind Fortune, with a slight, 

* Convey men's interest, and right, 

From Stiles’s pocket, into Nokes s, 

As easily as hocuf-])Ocu8 : 

Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 

And clear again, like Hicciiii Doctius. 

Then whetlier you would take her life, 

Or but recover her for your wi^, 

Or lie contAit with what lias, 

And let all other matters pass ; 

The business to the law 's all one. 

The proof is all it looks upon : 

And you can want no witnesses, 

To swear to anything you please, „ 

That hanby get^heir mere expewses 
th* labour of their consciences ; 

Oi letting out to hire tlWr ears 
Tw affidavit-customers. 

At iticoiisiderable values, 

To serve for jury-men, or tallies, 

Although retain’d in th’ hardest matters, 

Of trustees and administrators.” 

Hudibras itnderiakes to supply these, and the lawyer 
^concludes— 

“In th’ int’rim, spare for no trepans, 

To draw her neclc into the barms ; 

Ply with her love-letters, arid iiillets, 
k And bait ’em well, for quirks and quillets, 

With trains t’ inveigle, and si uprise. 

Her heedless answers and replies; 

And if she miss tlie mouse-trap lines, 

They '11 serve for other by-designs : 

And make an artist understand 
To copy out her seal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper. 

To steal in something to entrap her ; 

’Till with her worlclly goods, and body, 

Spiglit of her heart, she bos endow’d ye : 

Retain all sorts of witnesses, 

That ply in’ th’ Temples, under trees ; 

Or walk the round, with knights o’ th’ posts 
About the cross-legg'd knights, their hosts; 

Or wait for customers between 
I The pillar-rows in Lincolns-inn, 

Where vouchers, forgers, common-hail, 

And affidavit-men, ne’er fail 
T' expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 

According to their ears and clothes. 

Their only necessary tools, 

Besides the Gosiiel, and their souls. 

And when y' are furnish’d with all purveys, 

I shall lx* ready at your service.” 

The knight “ Jonga” to practise the advice ; mul the 
letter produced under this impulse will form the sub- 
ject of the next article. 

PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS FOR THE 
WINTER SEASON. 

It is well known that the ancient Romans expended 
lar|;e sums in cultivated perhaps the least 

unjuatiflable of all their predial expenditure ; for 
surely, tlie taste for ftowers is the most pure and re- 
fined of all amusementi. liie anliabitants of Holland 
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are proverbial for ^heir passion for flowers, especially 
for all those kinds which propagated^ from bulbs, 
and almost iiiSrcdible sugns have been paid for choice 
varieties of the hyacinth, tulip, ranunculus, Ac. The 
Parisians of the present era bid fair to vie with the 
citizens of Rome itself, in their extravagant passion for 
flowers. During the winter season, especially, this 
mania has arisen to so high a poiat, that it has assumed 
the importance of a lucrative branch of commerce. 

In order to give an idea of the extent to which this 
traffic is carried on in Paris, we quote from M. Sou- 
lange Bodin, one of the fitst horticulturist^of the day, 
and on whose accuracy we may place perfect reliance, 
a statement of the sale of flowers, during a single oAi* 
nary week, in winter : — 

Hire of cases garnished with flowers, 
shrubs, and plants, transported from 
party to party, and remaining the pro- Fwnts. £ 

perty of the gardener 10,000 400 

Baskets, jardini&sf^ amihplatrorms ffir* • 
nished for evening parties . . . 6000 340 

Sale of cut caroellMs at from lOf. to 


24f. per doz 1,600 64 

Flowers for the hair, for ornamenting 
dresses, &c«, choice branches«of Car 

mellia . . .• 1000 40 

Vases of choice Camellias in blossom, at • 
the average of 10 francs .... 2P00 80 

Bouquets for balls, at the average of 5 
francs 20,000 800 

Total 40,600 

or £1624 sterl. 


Here arc ^,600 francs spent in flowers in a single • 
week, and in this statement no account has been taken 
of the sums produced by the sale of flowers in the two 
flower-markets which At pres'^nt subsist in Paris ; and 
be it remembered that the week selected is an ordi- 
nary week taken at random : but how much greater 
would have been the amount had M. Bodin chosen a 
week during the period of the Carnival, when balls and 
parties are rife. But surely this mode of spending 
money, extravagant though it be, is far preferable to 
squandering it in excesses for the gratification of the 
palate, excesses ruinous both to health and intellect. 

There are, however, methods, far Jess expensive and 
more simple than hothouse culture, for procuring this 
refined enioynient during the winter season. In an 
amusing French periodical (Zc Magazin Pitforesque)^ 
we find, that instead of enipli^ing artificial heat as an 
agent for forcing these beautiful productions of nature 
into existence during ungenial seasons, we may havA 
recourse to the conservative properties of cold. 

“The possessor of an icehouse may, with very little 
trouble, preserve as many flowers as may be required 
for tlie decoration of the table or apartments during 
the winter. 

“Tlie flowers must be gathered in perfectly dry 
weather, and those blossoms should be selected which 
are not perfectly expanded, but only on the point of 
unfolding their bods. These are to be enclosed in 
vases of glass, or of glazed pottery-ware, previously 
thoroughly cleansed and dried, and they are then to be 
hermetically sealed by covering with oiled leather to 
exclude every particle of humidity. The vases are 
then to be placed in the antichamber of an icehouse, 
in a part where the temperature is nearly about that at 
whtcti ice melts, for were it colder the flowers would 
become frozen. Wlien it required to maJee them 
unfold their Uossoms. plunge them for a few seconds 
in lukewarm water, or in running water. By this gra^ 
dual process of thawing, the fibres resume their natur 
ral pliancy, and they arc now prepared to blow when 


introduced into a warm apartment, the stems merely 
requiring to bo plunged for a minute in tepid water 
in which a small miantity of salipplre has been previ- 
ously dissolved. By this simple method, the flowers 
assume all the freshness and beauty they would have if 
newly gathered. 

Peisons who have not the advantage of an icehouse, 
may nevertheless very easily preserve many kinds of 
flowers, by placing them^irnilarly enclosed, m vases in 
tljp interior of a cellar ; ^rsg however, taking the pre- 
caution to burn slightly the extremity of the stalks, 
and immediately applying sealing-wax. Great care 
must be taken to avoid the access of the slightest hu- 
midity.” Thus, by a simple and inexpensive method, 
many kinds of flowers of the less delicate kind may 
preBemd to enliven and adorn our houses duiing 
the gloomy season when nature has imprisoned within 
her Dosom all her blooming favourites, excepting the 
glowing holly, the winter rose, and a few others, which 
the improved science of horticulture has taught to be- 
come aimost independent of times and seasons. 


REPTILES USED AS FOOD. 

The very name of reptile diet sounds disagreeably in 
civilized ears. Yet do many of the nations of the earth 
esteem it as forming their greatest delicacy. The most 
forbidding and frigntful of reptiles is perhaps the cro- 
codile, the ferocious enemy oi man, and of every sort 
of animal, including, on some occasions, its own young ; 
but we find that in several countries the flesh of this 
formidable creature is used as food ; nor do the natives 
appear to have any fastidious notions oif the subject of 
thus appropriating a reptile which may have devoured 
many of their own race. They give the preference, 
however, to the younger crocodiles, because in them 
they find less of a powerful musky flavour, which 
generally pervades the flesh, and is even strong enough 
to affect the waters inhabited by these reptiles. This 
flavour is due to musk glands, which are *removed as 
soon as the crocodile is captured, otherwise the flesh 
would be wholly insupportable. The Berbers or Abo- 
rigines of Northern Africa set a high value on these 
glands, and use them as a perfume. When the pre- 
cautions of choosing a young animal and of removing 
the glands have been duly observed, the crocodile's 
flesh is deemed excellent food by the Negroes and 
Arabs; but by Europeans it is generally considered 
very nauseous. Some parts of the flesh are white and 
delicate, like veal of good quality, but the general 
nature of this food is such as to disgust the traveller. 
Burckhardt, however, notices it with less abhorrence 
than some other writers. “At Senaar, crocodiles are 
brought to market, and their .flesh is publicly sold 
there. I once tasted some of the meat at Esne in 
Upper Egypt ; it is of a dirty white colour, not unlike 
young veal, with a slight fishy smell; the animal had 
been caught by some fishermen in a strong net, and 
was above twelve feet long. The governor ot Esne 
ordered it to be brought into his court-yard, where more 
than a hundred balls were fired against it without any 
effect, till it was thrown upon its back, and the con- 
tents of a small swivel discharged into its abdomen, the 
skin of which is much softer than that of the back.” 

The eggs of the crocodile are about as large as those 
of the goose, and are eagerly sought after as food. The 
natives of Madagascar are particularly fond of them, 
and the missionaries in that island have seen as many as 
five hundred eggs collected together for the use of one 
family. In order to preserve them in a fit state for 
use or sale, the natives take off the rind or shell, boil 
the eggs, and dry them in the son. 1‘he Mandingoes, 
inhabitants of some districts on the hanks of the river 
Gambia, are also much addicted to this kind of diet. 
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and are aaid to prefer the egg when it contains a young 
crocodile of the length of one's finger. The places 
where the eggs are oepoidied are easily found by those 
accustomed to the search. The crocodile always lays 
her eggs in the sand on the banks of ariver, and often 
beneath the partial shelter of an overhanging bough, 
cor in a cave, or hollow, in some very retired part of 
the stream. She begins laying in August, and pro- 
duces a very large number of eggs, the amount of 
which has not been exactly t^scertained. but has been 
stated at from sixty to nmety^nine. M. Linant ghfos 
the following account of these eggs : “ Travelling along 
the banks of the river, I saw on the sand the recent 
track of a very large crocodile, and thinking that it 
tpight have been a female come ashore to lay her eggs, 
1 followed up the track about twenty paces along the 
water side, where the ground appearing to hage been 
much trodden and recently disturbed, 1 dug and found 
ninety-nine eggs. The Arabs are in the habit of say- 
ing that xiinety-nine is always the number of the cro- 
codile's eggs; but 1 have found them of various num- 
bers between sixty and ninety-nine. My people, and 
those of the place, immediately made a fricassee, which 
I tasted, but found very nauteous, having a flavour 
between rancid oil and musk. Each egg had consider- 
ably more white than yolk.” It is a lortiinate predi- 
lection, in the case of the natives of Madagascar, which 
<*nable8 them to relish this nausr*oua food, for by means 
of their continual search after the eggs, togotbor with 
the destruction of them committed by vultures and 
serpents, the crocodiles, already exceedingly numerous 
in that island, are kept from becoming overpowering. 
The alligatorf an animal closely resembling the croco- 
dile, but even more ferocious in its habits, is also used 


as food by certain American tribes, who are said to de- 
rive tbeir chief support from it. The flesh re«serables" 
that of the crocodile in appearance and in flavour. 

Repugnant as it would be to the feelings of a Euro- 
pean to reed on crocodiles or alligators, it would exeitsb 
scarcely less disgust to be compelled to partake of 
banquet of snakes and lizards. Yet such arc among 
the choicest dainties of many negro tribes. The huge 
boa fornishes an abundance of substantial food, which 
is highly estec'ined by them ; rattle-snakes arc broiled 
and eaten by the North American Indians in the man- 
ner of eels; vipers are still used in Italy for the pur- 
pose of making restorative broth, a formula for the 
preparation of which may be found in some of the old 
pharmacopoeias; and many other species of serpent 
are eaten in the Birman empire and in Tonquin. That 
some of these reptiles are of a poisonous nature docs 
not form any obstacle to their use as food, for when 
the bead is cut off, or the poison faf^s are extracted, the 
rest of the body is safely eaten. The natives of JCing 
George’s $ound havb an expeditious and wholesale 
mode of cooking^ such dainties ; they set fire to the 
grass over a oonsiderable extent of country, and then 
search among the ashes for the bodies t>f lizards and 
snakes, whitm they find reSdy broiled to their taste, 
and devour in vast quantities. T^e former of these 
reptiles, when oC the right speries, are not distasteful 
to some of our travellers. The guana» or eata^e 
lizard, common in South America and soinq partAf 
. Africii is esnectally noticed as affoVding excellent 
food; its flesh is also salted and exported in large 
quantities from the countries where it abounds. It 
m formerly QommoA in the West India Islands, but 
k now rarely met with. This animal is four or five 
AM nsaly, and of a groentsh colour, spotted with 
It climbs trees and robs birds' UesU with 
niudt t kit is gentle and harmless. The gnana 
. k mm ^ bunted by dogs. Its flesh is vgyy 

whibk and liio tastekweet, but it has an unpleasant 
imelL The Imabilants of Panama feed on it con* 


stantly, and compmw it with chicken, but others find 
it difficult to trace any resemblaoce. Various other 
tribes devour lizards without caring whether they are 
of the eatable species or not* 

Mr. B&rcbell, while travelling in the wilds of Sibutbem 
Africa, noticed flie fondness of the natives for reptile 
food. On one occasion a Bushman happening to observe 
a lizard, pursued it with great eagerness, and halted to 
make a fire and cObk it. This was soon done, and 
almost as soon was the lizard roasted ; then cutting 
Open the body, which contained a great number of 
eggs, be greedily devoured them in a manner which 
showed they were considered a dainty morsel. 

•That the frog, uninviting as it appears to an English 
appetite, is not without attractions among civilized 
nations, is proved by the use made of that reptijg in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, and Austria. It is 
also used as food in various other parts of the globe. 
The species called esculent is alone prized by epicures, 
thougn the other species are also eaten. Even the 
disgusting bull-frog is eateiWWiy nk; natives of North 
America. In those cities of Europe where there is a 
demand for esculent frogs, thereve regular conserva- 
tories established for keeping alive the numbers of 
these reptiles brought from the surrounding districts. 
The hind quailers are the most estecnicd, but the 
livers and fore legs are used with dtlier meats, in soup. 
The fricw?see is the usual mode of I'ookery, and forms 
an expenidve and luxurious dish. Frog-soup is recom- 
mended on the Continent as a light and nourishing 
diet for consumptive patients. In some countries the 
hind legs of thc^tOHd are also eaten, and on the coast 
of Guinea the negroes devour the whole reptile. 

The tortoise and its t'ggs are eaten in many coun- 
tries, and afford another example of leptiles affording 
nourishment to man. And here we approach a form 
of aliment that excites no repugnance among our- 
selves; on the contrary, the most savoury of all dishes 
and the most highly esteemed is that which can rank 
no higher than reptile diet, namely, the flesh of the 
green turtle. Of this kind of food it is superfluous to 
write, since it is known and eiqoyed by thousands, and 
has bean often descanted upon in the most enthusiastic 
terms. But since it is possible thus to relish and to 
admire a certain species of reptile diet, wc may well 
exercise some forbearance in judging of the taste of 
those individuals who can equally enjoy the other 
species, and find delight and gratification to tbeir appe- 
tites in a slice of broiled alligator, a roasted lizard, or 
a fricasseed frog. 


M. Botta hat laid open fifteen rooms of what ap- 
Ipears to have been a vast palace, tome of which are one hundred 
and sixty feet long, and the walls covered with sculpture and 
inscriptions, the latter historical, and the former illustrating 
stegM, naval combats, triumphs, dec. The characten employed 
evactly resemble those on tlie columns of Persepolis^ at Bo^taiia 
(Hamadaii) and Van. Tbe sculpture is admirably executed 
and original in design, much tuneriur to the figures oii the 
monuments of tbelfigyptiaiit; and show a remarkable knowledge 
of anatomy and the human face, great intelligence and harmony 
of composition.^ The ornaments, robes, Act, axe executed with 
extraordinary minuteness, and tbe objects, such as vases, driuk- 
ing^onm, are extremely elegant; the bracelet, ear-rings, Ac., 
•bow the most exquisite taste. This sculpture and these luscrip- 
tions appear to belong to a period anterior to the eonquest of 
Fern by the Macedoniana, and singularly accord wiui a de- 
sCrtptbn in the twenty-third chapter of Eiekiel, fourteenth and 
fifi^ith verses : and J\l. Botta is inclined to place toin in the 
period when Nineveh was destroyed by Cyaxares.-.*AiAmeirm. 

The mind Is like k trunk* if well packed, it holdji almost ' 
everylliiiig; if Ul-pacAedi next to »ofliiqg.-p*iGiteme at IhUh* 
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CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 

\\'k have recently some engravings and notices 
oT remaining examples of domestic •mansions of 
various periods from the time of Henry VI. to Eliza- 
beth ; we now give as a specimen of the Stuart style — • 
one which from its proximity to the metropolis will, no 
doubt, be familiar to many of our readers, Charlton 
House was erected by Sir Adam Newton, about th^ 
year 1612. Sir Adam was a Scotchman, and came to 
England along with James L, on the accession of that 
luonarch to the English throne. He purchased the 
manor of Charlton in 1607 for 4500f. of Sir James 
Erskinc, Sir James himself having bought it the pre- 
ceding year for 2400/. of the Earl of Mar, to whom it had 
been granted, in 1604, by James I. Sir Adam Newton 
tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, for which office, 
says Birch, in his Life of that Prince, “he was tho- 
roughly qualified both by his genius, and his skill in 
the learned and other languages.'* 

The House is in the extremely florid style of the 
time of its erection. The eflbct of it is sinking and 
picturesque ; but the grotesque and fanciful carvings 
give it a somewhat fantastic air. 1 1 cannot be esteemd 
a tasteful structure, but it is certainly an interesting 
one : the sober tone of the old bricks takes off some- 
thing of the foppish appearance its exterior must have 
originally presented. It is an oblong pile with project- 
ing wings, and a central porch projecting somewhat 
less than the wings. Its plan is nearly that of a capital 
£. The centre is elaborately ornamented, the arched 
doorway has two plain columns on each side, and above 
it a niche with a btist. Over the double columns are ! 
two quaintly carved columns, and above axe brackets, I 
cornices, &c. grotesquely ornamented. ^A rather i 
curious baJuBtri^e is carried along the top of the front, j 
Originally there was another balustrade in front of the 
building, separating the terrace from the garden, but it 
was removed in 1659, when some other alterations 
were made ^ Sir William Ducie, to wh^ it then 
belonged. The interior has some veryTlandsome 
rooms, The hall is large, richly oi*tiamented, and has 
a bold central jpendant hanging from the ceiling— 
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at one end is a gallery, but it is of a more recent date 
than the building. The saloon is a splendid room ; the 
ceiling is probably as it Was originally finished for Sir 
A. Newton : it is extremely rich in its iecoration ; the 
arms of the Prince of Wales are prominent on it. The 
chimney-piece is very lofty, and of elaborate design ; 
the mantel-piece is supported by Rgures of Venus and 
Vulcan. Tnere is too a gallery seventy-six feet long. 
The grand staircase is a very fine one of carved chest- 
nut At the bottom of it is a dining-room, adjoining 
to which is a chapel. The various rooms contain many 
family portraits and a few other pictures, some sculp- 
ture, and collections of fossils and various objects of 
natural history. In one of the rooms is **a chimney- 
piece with a slab of black marble so exquisitely po- 
rished/* says Hasted, ‘Hist, of Kent’ (qiioling for his 
authority Dr. Plot’s MSS.), “ that the Lord Down 
(w'ho possessed the manor about the end of the seven- 
teenth century) could see in it a robbery committed on 
Shooter’s Hill : whereupon sending out his servants, 
the thieves were taken.” Shooter’s Hill is not very 
close, but no doubt the roads were clearer then than 
they are now. However, the marble must have been 
very bright to show a robbery so distinctly at a 
mile’s distance. • 

According to Evelyn, the house W'as built for the 
Prince of WipileB, but the correctness of his assc^r- 
tjon may be questioned. In his Diary is this entry : 
“May 30, 1652. In the afternoon to Charlton 
Church, where I heard a Rabbinical sermon. Here 
is a fair monutnent, in black marble, of Sir Adam 
Newton, who built tliat fair house near it for Prince 
Henry.” The young prince was -educated here how- 
ever. • Evelyn has several references to Charlton House 
in his Diary ; Sir Henry Newton, Sir Adam’s son, 
having been a friend of his.' One of these entries is 
worth extracting. “June, 1653. Went to visit my 
worthy neighbour Sir Henry Newton, and consider 
the prospect, which is doubtless^ for city, river, ships, 
meadows, hills, woods, and all other amenities, one of 
the most noble in the world; so as had llie bouse 
running water it were a princely seat.” Since Evelyn 
wrote, the prospect has been somewhat circumamlied 
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'by the erection of houses on Bom6 of the spots in the 
neighbourhood that were then unoccupied, but it is 
still a magnificent one. No doubt at any time it would 
Wve been necessaiY to abate a little of Evelyn's eulo- 
gmu). Charlton Huuse is now the seat of Sir Thomas 
Sfaryon Wilson, Bart. There is a “drinking-house" 
in the grounds, of about the same date of the 
building, which is a rather curious little building. The 
gardens are well laid out, but they do not retain much 
of their original character. There are some remains : 
of the old avenue of yews behind the liouse, but the 
cypress avenue of whicll Hasted speaks as perhit)^s : 
the oldest in England," is almost gone. The park is 
small, but pleasant, and has some fine trees. 

The village of Charlton is a rather rural-looking and 
very pretty one. It lies between Blackheath and 
Woolwich, and from the loftiness of its site commands 
many fine views of the Thames, London, &cik The I 
whole of the neighbourhood indeed is very beautiful. 
In Charlton are some hanging woods," as they are 
called, which are picturesque, and about it are several 
sand and chalk pits, well known to the London geolo- 
gist. The church is a plain brick building ; it was 
begun to be erected by Sir Adam Newton, out of the 
materials of an older pile, but he did not live to com- 
plete it : it was finished by his executors. Besides his 
monument, it contains some others of interest. One 
is a bust by Chantrey, of Spencer Perceval, wJio was 
assassinated when prime-minister, in 1812, In the 
churchyard was interred Mr. E. Drummond, who was 
shot a year or two back in mistake for another 
premier. 

Charlton contains a noble charity, Morden College, 
established by ^Sir John Morden, a Turkey merchant, 
for the reception of twelve decayed Turkey merchants. 
The building is a spacious quadrangular edifice, 
erected by Sir John, about 1095, and contains some 
points of arcJutcctural interest. Over the front are 
statues of the founder and his lady. Having liberally 
endowed the college, he left the management of it to 
the Company of Turkey Merchants, or if it should 
fail, to the East India Cum])any. Moses Browne, the 
author of ‘Piscatory Eclogues,* and other poems, was 
some time a chaplain here. lie died in 1787, aged 
eighty-two, and is imried under the chapel. Charlton 
has long been famous for its fair, of the origin of 
which so many stories are related. Whatever w'as the 
origin of Horn Fair, it was long one of the most turbu- 
lent in the neighbourhood of London, and though now 
a well-conducted fair enough, it seldom passes over 
without a little frolicking. It used to be held by the 
Great Elm, opposite Charlton House, but it is now re- 
moved to a field at a short distance from it. Brand 
(Ellis's edit. ii. 121) has collected many curious par- 
ticulars relating to it. It is held on St. Luke's day, 
the patron saint of thc^ parish, and it was, no doubt, 
from some reference to the ox, with which he is alw^ays 
accompanied in representations of him. that the custom 
of bearing horns in y>rocessiQn at Chariton on St. 
Luke’s day arose. This procession has been given up 
for many years, bnt there is still a goodly display of 
horns in the booths and on the stalls. 

WILL-O'-THE-WTSP, 

Most persons arc aware of the fact that the moving 
lights called Will-o*-the-Wisp, or Jack-o’-Lantern, wore 
much more frequently seen and talked of hk former 
years than they are at present. The marvellous tales 
of the «ttperstn>ou8. which probably reached us in our 
ohildhooa, had a tondency to induce the belief that 
Wi0*o’-the*Wiap was a malignant sprite bent on doing 
as much miachief as possible to unwary travellers. 
Re k said to have often cheated them in a dark and 


I cheerless journey by taking the aj)pcarancc of a fncndly 
taper, which seernca at fir»'t to bo gleaming with steady 
light from some cottage window, but as llicy ap- 
proached it, moved onwarej with flickering beams, 
tempting them from the beaten track, ana leading 
them farther and farther astray, Until at last it decoyed 
them into bogs and marshes, where they perished. 

Drear is the sUitc of the benighted wretch, 

Who then, hewfidcr’d, wanders througli the dark. 

Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge; 

Utivisiteil by one directive ray 

From cottage streaming or from airy hall. 

Perlimw impatient as he stumbles on, 

Struck from the root of slimy rushes, blue, 

• The wildfire scatters round, or gather'd, trails 
A length of flame deceitful o'er the moss ; 

Whither, decoy'd by the fantastic blaze, 

Now lost and now renew'd, he sinks alisorb'd, 

Eider and horse, amid the miry gulf.” 

Such dismal tales, varied according to the timidity 
of the narrator, ^or Ins to (*xaggcrat<% 

naturally mafic a strong impression on youthful minds; 
and there arc doubtless many persons who still retain 
a lingering suspicion with respect to \Vill-o’-tb(‘-\Visp, 
wliich the better understanding of the phenomenon zn 
question has not been able wholly to disripalc. 

The occurrenftgs of *01050 moving Jiglits lias been 
attributed to several causes, but the principal cause 
is doubll^s the rising of inflammable va])OU]S in 
wet and marshy lands, and*lhoir subsequent ignition. 
This being the main cause of the phenomenon, it is 
not to be wondered at that Will-o'-tho- Wisp is less 
frequently seen than in the days of our forefathers. 
The e.xlensivq bogs and marshes which once coveied a 
large portion of lliu couiUies of Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Sufloik, 
have now been converted by drainage into fruitful and 
highly productive land, and iliroiighout the country 
the same energy which dictated this immense under- 
taking has been and is at work to redeem waste lauds 
from their stale of unproductivrmess, and to convert 
the bog and the morass into solid crop-bearing land. 
Thus Will-o'-llie-Wisp is driven from its old liaunls, 
and the malignant spirit eflccliially “laid” by the 
steady progress of improvement and the diligent culti- 
vation of the soil. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter 
continually going on in bogs and marshes, and in all 
stagnant jiools, generates certain gases, such as the 
light carburetted hydrogen, otherwise called marsh gas^ 
which is highly inflammable, and the phospliuretted 
hydrogen, which takes fire by contact with the atmos- 
pheric air. To these gases" the greater pait of the 
ini^ving lights observed m such siiuaiions are most 
probably due. The most convincing proof tliat such is 
their origin lias been obtained by Major Blesson of 
Berlin, wlio made many experiments on the subject in 
a marshy valley in the forest of Gubitz. The water of 
the marsh is ferruginous, and the surface is covered 
! with an iridescent crust. From this spot bubbles of 
air were observed to rise during the day, and at night 
blue flames were seen shooting from and playing over 
the surface. Suspecting that there was some connec- 
tion between the flames and the bubbles of air, Major 
Blesson marked the spot where the bubbles rose, and 
repairing thither at night, found, as hij had expected, 
a display of bluish flames. These seemed to recede as 
he advanced, so that he could not examine them closely. 
The motion of the air as he advanced was doubtless 
sufiScient to carry forward the burning gas. He felt 
convince#iUiat a thin slreaiq^ of inflammable air issued 
from these bubbles, and being once inflamed, continued 
to burn, but with so pale a hght that during the day it 
remained invisible. On another occasion he watched 
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the same spot as twilight came on, and found that the 
flames gradually ^ippeared as darkness approached, 
burning with a ruddier light than before. Again he 
attempted to approach ihem without success. As lie 
advanced they retired ; hut when he stood still, they 
showed a tendency to return. He therefore remained 
motionless, and they gradually gathered round him. 
He now thought of attempting to set fire to a piece 
of paper by means of them, hut the current of air 
produced by his breath was suflicient to keen them a 
little beyond his reach. He then turned away liis head, 
and also interposed a screen of cloth, wliile he held out 
the paper in the direction of the flames.* The paper 
was singed, and covered witli a viscous moisture, 
hut did not ignite. On using a narrower strip it 
tjSipk fire, thus iwoviug Will-o’-the-Wisp in this case? to 
])roceed from an inflammable gas. He next attempted 
to extinguish the light, and found that he could do so 
by following the flame as it retired before him until its 
eonnection with the marsh was dissolved. Eut in a 

few minutes hub again rffnew^ at its source 

over the air bubbles, witliout his being able to obsen^e 
any transition from the neighbouring flames, many of 
which were burning in the valley. This experiment 
was often repeated with the same result. At the 
approach of dawn, all the flamq^ greij' pale, approached 
nearer and nearet to the earth, and*at last faded from 
the sight. ^ 

On another occasion Major Blesson exti^uished the 
flame as before, and then immediately hasTened to the 
spot whence the gas-hubblos issued, holding over it a 
lighted torch. Instantaneously a kind of explosion 
was heard over eight or nine squafe feet of the surface 
of the marsh ; a red light was seen, wlfich diminished 
to a small blue flame, n(*arly three feet in height. This 
continued to burn with that imsteady motion for whidi 
Will-o'-the-Wisp in its various forms i» so well known. 
This was conclusive ^is to the origin of tlio appearance, 
and also suggested to the mind of the observer whjt 
may possibly be the origin of fires which break out in 
forests. A sudden ignition of these rjnes fatui* is not at 
all an improbable source of the catastrophe. Major 
Blesson found that by throwing about fireworks from 
the top of a hill near Minden, a number of small red 
flames, before invisible, began to appear in various 
j)arts of the valley beneath. They were soon extin- 
guished, hut a fresh discharge of fireworks immedi- 
ately lighted up others in their room. 

The most remarkable instance of the occurrence ol 
this phenomenon which we roniember to have read of, 
is that related by Dr. Shaw in his travels in the Holy 
Land. Will-o’-lhe-Wisp in its most striking form ac- 
eoinpanicd this traveller for upw^ards of an hour in one 
of the valleys of Mount Ephraim. Its shape wad at 
first globular, but it afterwards spread so as to involve 
the whole party in a pale inoffensive blaze. It then 
disappeared, but soon became visible again in the glo- 
bular form, and again expanded itself at certain inter- 
vals over more than two or three acres of the adja^jent 
mountains. The atmosphere that evening had been 
very hazy, and the dew was unusually unctuous and 
clammy. 

More than a century ago Will-o’-the-Wisp was very 
common in the neighbourhood of Bolpgna. Every 
dark night two of these lights appeared, the one to the 
east of the city, the other to the north, which were es- 
pecially brilliant. Sometimes these meteors divided 
into several parts, or floated like waves Qf flame, drop- 
ping small scintillations. One of them isatated to have 
accompanied. an individual for a mile alp^g the road 

* Ignis fatuns is tbe Latiiffor vain or wildfire^nxiii seems to 
have been derived by translating the French term Feu /oUet. 
I'Ue term Jack-o**Zantem is from Jack~o*‘Zent, the name of a 
puppet formerly thrown at, like shrove' cocks during Lent, 


to Bologna, giving as much light as the torch carried 
before him. Similar appearances have been from time 
to time noticed in various places where a considerable 
amount of animal and vegetable putrefaction is going 
on, hut in all cases these meteors are devoid of sensible 
heat. The colour of the light is generally pale bluish, 
and seems brightest when most distant. The greatest 
alarm has been excited among superstitious persons 
by the occasional appearance of a lambent flame in 
churchyards {called in Scotland an cj/'-candlo), hover- 
ing over the abodes of^thoixlcacl ; yet this is perfectly 
natural and easily cxplirahle: indeed, in the crowded 
state of. many churchyards it is to be wondered at that 
such appearances are not more common, especially 
during hot weather, when the effluvia from the graves 
is hut too perceptible. 

Stj^l more remarkable, and also more rare, is the 
occurrence of a faint pale light hovering about the 
bodies of persons in the last stage of disease. After 
due investigation, this seems now to he admitted as a 
fact, although it is very difllcult to understand why so 
striking a circumstance, if real, should be confined to 
a few rare cases, and should not be witnessed in every 
case of slow decay, and also in bodies after death. Se- 
veral cases of this kind have been published which are 
declared to he of unquestionable authenticity, and 
among them the two following are perhaps the most 
striking. The first was a case of Jiopeless puhrionarv 
consumption w herd the lungs were extensively diseased. 
The sufferer was a young lady, and it is her friend and 
watchful attendant who states that about ten days pre- 
viously to her decease, a very extraordinary light was 
seen to dart about the face, illuminating the head, and 
flashing very much like an aurora borfiilis. Supposing 
at first that this arose from the dickering of a candle, 
the attendant was desired to shade the liglit. “ She told 
me the light was ])roperly shaded. I then said, what 
can this light be that is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face 1* 
The maid looked very mysterious, and informed me 
that she had seen that light before, and that it was from 
no candle. I then inquired when she bad perceived 
it. She said that morning, and it had dazzled her 
eyes, but she had said nothing about it, as ladies always 
considered servants superstitious. However, after 
w^atching it myself ior an hour, 1 got up, and saw that 
the candle was in a position from which this peculiar 
light could not have come ; nor indeed was it like lliat 
sort of light; it was more silvery, like the reflection of 
moonlight upon water. I watched it for more than an 
hour, when it disappeared. It gave her face the look 
of being painted white, and highly glazed, but it danced 
about, and had a very extraordinary efi*ect. The niglit 
after, the maid being ill, 1 sat up all night, and again 
I saw the luminous appearance, when there was no 
candle nor moon, nor in fact any visible moans of pro- 
ducing it. Her sister came into the room and saw it 
also. The evening before her death I saw the light 
again, hut^it was fainter, and lasted but about twenty 
minutes. The state of the body of the patient was that 
of extreme exhaustion. For two months she had never 
sat up \x\ bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from 
those of other sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom 
I had seen, but the general outline was the same. Her 
breath bad a very peculiar smell, which made me sup- 
pose there might be^ some decomposition going on.’* 
The second example is very similar, though the case is 
given less in detail. The writer says, “ About an hour 
and a half before my dear sister's death, we were 
struck by aluminous appearance proceeding from her 
head in a diagonal direction. She was at that time in 
a half recumbent position, and perfectly tranquil. _The 
light w^as pale as that of the moon, but quite cyidrot to 
mamma, myself, and sister, who were w*atching over 
her at the time. One of us at first thought that it was 
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li«fhlning, till shortly after we perceived a tremulous 
p;lifniner playing round the head* and then recollecting 
that we had read Bomctliing of a similar nature having 
been observed previoais to dissolution, we had candles 
brought into the rooiUt fearing our dear sister would 
perceive it, and that it might disturb the tranquillity 
of her last moments.” 

These appearances occurring at a time when the 
fears of the observers are peculiarly alive, and when 
every circumstance of awe or mystery has unusual in- 
fluence upon the mind, ard undoubtedly calculated, to 
produce a deep effect. The only reason which seems 
to account for our not oftener hearing of these remark- 
able halos about the dead and the dying, is that sick 
persons are scarcely ever left in the dark, and that a 
corpse is seldom looked at during the night, unless a 
Strong light be present. The season of the yeac and 
the state of the body may also have much to do with 
these lights, which would most probably be excited 
only during liot weather and in peculiar stages of 
disease. Yet should such an appearance be witnessed 
by any of our readers, it is to be hoped that the above 
remarks will remove all superstitious feeling on the 
subject, and enable them to view it as the natural re- 
sult of inward decomposition taking place in the body 
of the patient. 

To return to the more comriion cases of WiU-o*-tlie- 
Wiep ; it should be stated that other causes besides the 
generation of inflammable gases have been assigned 
as the origin of these appearances. Several of our 
native insects are said to possess, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, a faint degree of illumination, though 
not proviejed witii any special apparatus like that of the 
glow-worm for elaborating the luminous matter. Thus, 
various stories have been related on respectable autho- 
rity, of countrymen having pursued and knocked down 
the Jack-^o’-Laritern, or WilW-thc-Wisp, when it was 
found to be noihiug more than a niole-cricket or a crane- 
fly. Without denying the possibility of this origin of 
the meteor, we arc disposed to place it among rare and 
unusual occurrences, and to consider the decompcAi- 
tion of animal and vegetable matter as the grand 
source of such appearances. A third source of certain 
meteors which may bo confounded with those we have 
been considering, is electrical agency ; capable of pro- 
ducing luminous appearances of a somewhat similar 
character with those of Will-o’-the-Wisp ; but gene- 
rally distinguished by being stationary and resting 
upon some fixed object. Of this description is St. 
Klmo’s Pirc, lately described in these pages. 


I^ew Zealand CooWy.— We also partook of meal, having 
OMigned to US two or throe newly made basketsfiil of birds and 
potatoes cooked deliciously. The native a7nn/' or cooking- 
hole, is a very complete stmining-apparatus, and is used os 
follows In a hole scraped in the ground, about three feet in 
diameter, and one foot deep, a wood the is first lighted. Hound 
stones, about the sixe of a man’s flst, ore hcM^ied upots the faggots, 
and fall among the ashes as the Ihe consumes the wood. When 
they are thus nearly red4)ofy the cook pickj out ony pieces of 
charcoal that may appear above the stones, turns all the stones 
round with two sticks, and arranges them so as to afford a pretty 
uniform heat and surfkce. She then sprinkles water on the stones 
iVom a dried gourd, of which the inside has been hollow^, and 
a copious steam arises. Clean gross^ milk-thistle, or wild turnip 
leayce, dipped in water, are laid .on the stones ; the potatoes, 
which have been carefully scraped of their peel with eookfe-shells, 
and wacbed, are placed on the herbs, together with any birds, 
va«a4 or fish that may be included in the mess $ . fresh herbs are 
laid, oyer the food, flax baskets follow, cempleteUr covering Uie 
haap^,^d the mass is then buried with the earth . from the hole. 
No ywihto tNmpcs from the apparatus, which lopks like a 
Ic’fWIlhoM-hill • and when the old hags, who know how to time 
the cookery with great accuracy from constant practice, open the 
catacomb, ever 3 fthJrte is sure to he found thoroughly and equally 
cookr<l.— Adventure in New Zealand. 
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French Laundrv.'^ln the laundry were four enormous caul- 
drons, full of the flnen at wash, under the process adopted in this 
country, but so unlike our own. The linen is first put into these 
boilers. Then a layer of woed-atbea is placed over it, but sepa- 
rated by a strong cloth. Hot water is then poured in fl'om above, 
which filters through the linen, and passes out through boles iu the 
bottom. The water is then repeatedly pumped up again, heated, 
and passed through as before. The linen is then taken to the 
river-side, which is In re clese at hand, and washed very slightly 
with soap and cold water. I was told by a lady of our party 
that the general mode of washing in the country was very similai*, 
and that the idea of making linen white by sow and water only 
is reckoned quite chimerical. However, an Engliihwomau is 
rather in alarni' for her wardrobe when slie sees the washers at tlie 
rivcriside battering the clothes with small instruments like wooden 
spades, perhaps one on each side, repeating blow after blow with 
immense noise and rapidity, — Diary of Travels in France aryi 
Spain, by the Fee, Francis IVench. 


Ceremony of Barat. — Upon my march from Srinagar 1 had 
observed preparations making fui‘ the iiorformance of tlie cere- 
mony called Darat, thf). hero of whjx^ ^HkHrued lived at Tiri. 
On my arrival al that place T sent for him, and was visited by 
a man of about sixty years of age, named Baiichu, accompanied 
by his two sous, one about thirty, the oilier about fifteen, both his 
pupils. Harat is sliding down a rope fastened at one end to a 
tree or post, on some elevated point, and carried obliqudy to 
some fixed object hcl|)\v to which it is attached. '^It is intended 
as a propitiatory rile to Mahadeva, and is performed to avert some 
impending evjl, or to procure the removal of any actual calamity. 
It was accordingly performed by ilanchu when the cholera was 
raging at Almora, and was supposed to have obtained that im- 
iniinity from the disease which this part of the country actually 
enjoyed. Banchu brought me the articles employed on these 
occ^ions — a rope made of grass, about three inenes in diameter, 
a wooden saddle, ^nd two short sticks. 'I'he length of the rope 
u8(h 1 in his lust descent was twelve hundred cubits. The saddle 
i(| something like a shallow and short pack-saddle, without pad^, 
and with a very sharp ridge. The ridge was a foot and font 
inches long, the sides or Haps were eight inches deep, sjireading 
outwards, so that the breadth at the bottom was three inches iinrl 
a^iuarter. The saddle was scoo})ed out internally nearly to the 
ridge, to let in the rope, which fitted it exactly. The sticks are 
fastened transversely from flap to flap, so as to give support to 
the thighs. The performer, liestriding the saddle, throws his 
body as far back us possible, and descends the rope rapidly by 
the eflect of bis own weight, aided by heavy stones fastened to his 
legs. Persons are stationed uiidenicatli with transverse cords, 
to endeavour to catch him should he fall, and others stationed at 
the foot of the rope seize him and carry him some way forward, 
so Eis gradually to diminish the momentum of liis descent. I'lie 
performer is nearly senseless when he reaches the ground, and is 
some time before he recovers : a collection is made for his benefit, 
and he derives no slender credit from his patriotic devotion. 
There «i(bes not seem to be much danger in ‘the operation when 
there is adequate dexterity iu the jierfonner, as Banchu had 
achieved the feat sixteen times without encountering any serious 
niisWap.— and Treheck*s Travels. 


Public Parks in Manchester. — The Park Committee of Man- 
chester have, within the last few weeks, purchased sites tor three 
public parks. For the last purchase, which consists of thirty -one 
acres of freehold laud in the township of Bradford, the price was 
62001, or about lOd per square yard. The two sites previ- 
ously purchased (Endham llall and Lark Hill estates) cost, the 
former 7350/.* and the latter 7000/. As upwards of 31,000/. 
have been collected, the committee have still a considerable sum 
at their disposal. 

F 0 /i<s of Travellers iu the north of Franoe cannot 

but perceive the almost total absence of birds, in that district. 
The country is open, and rarely broken by a hedgerow ; and thus, 
shelter l»eing denied them, they seek . more favoured spots. The 
eifeci is as obvious as it is iiqurious, for there*is no limit set to 
the ravages of the caterpillar or the destruction of the grub. The 
Pontia rapes, or small cabbage-butterfly, swarms to an extent 
which roust be seen to be belivvedJ I have seen many hundreds 
on tlie wing at one time. The Scarahesus melolontha, too, flies 
in myriads; and there are uo rooks to follow the plough.— 
Thampsoifs Neiedtooh (f a Naturalist, 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.-No, XLI, 

T iTiAN — concluded. 

Besides the pictures painted by command for royal 
and noble patrons, Titian, who was unceasinj^ly occu- 
pied, liad always a great number of pictures in his 
house which he presented to his friends, or to the offi- 
cers and attendants of the court, as a means of pro- 
curing their favour. There is extant a letter of 
Aretino, in which he describes the scene which look 
place when the cmpeior summoned his favourite pain- 
ter to attend the court at Augsburgh. “ It was,*’ Be 
says, “ the most flattering lestiniony to his excellence to 
behold, as soon as it was known that the divine painter 
was sent for, the crowds of people running to obttiin, 
if possible, the productions of his art ; and how they en- 
deavoured to purchase the pictures, great and small, 
and everything that was in the house, at any price ; for 
everybody seems assured that his august m^esty will 
so treat his Apelles that he will no longer condescend 
to exercise his pencil except to oblige him.** 

Years passed on and seemed to have no power to 
quench the ardour of this wonderful old man. He 
was eighly-one when he painted the MarC^dom of St. 
Laurence, one of his largest and grandest composi- 
tions. The Magdalen, the half-length figure with up- 
lifted streaming eyes, which he sent to Philip II., was 
executed even later : and it was not till be was ap- 
proaching his ninetieth that he showed in his 
works symptoms of enfeebled powers; and then it 
seemed as it sorrow rather than time bad reached him 
and conquered him at last The death of many 


friends, the companions of his convivial hours, left 
him “alone in his glory:" he found in bis beloved 
art the only refuge from grief. His son Pornponb 
was still the same worthless profligate in age tbit 
he bad been in youth : bis son Orazio attended upon 
him with truly filial duty and affection, and under 
his father's tuition had become an accomplished 
artist ; but as they always worked together, and on the 
same canvas, his works are not to be distinguished 
from his father^. Titia^ was likewise surrounded by 
pah^rs who, without uein^ precisely his scliolars, 
had assembled from every part of Europe to profit by 
his instructions., The early morning and the evening 
• hour found him at his easel ; or lingering in his little 
garden (where he had feasted with Aretino and Sanso- 
vino, and Bembo and Ariosto, and “ the most gracious 
Virginia" and “the most beautiful Violante"), and 
gazing on the setting sun, with a thought perhaps of 
bis own long and bright career fast hastening to its 
c](^e ; — not that such anticipations clouded his cheerful 
spirit— buoyant to the last ! In 1574, when he was in 
lus ninety-seventh year, Henry III. of France landed 
at Venice on his way frhm Poland, and was magni- 
ficently entertained by the Republic. On this occa- 
sion the king visited Titian at bis own houso, attended 
by a numerous suite of princes and nobles. Titian 
entertained them with splendid hospitality; and when 
the king asked the price of some pictures which 
pleased him, he presented them as a gift to his majesty, 
and every one praised his easy and noble manners and 
his generous bearing. 

Two years more passed away and the hand did not yet 
tremble nor was the eye dim. When plague broke 
out ill Venice, in 1576, the nature of the distemper was 
at first mistaken, and the most common precautions 
neglected ; the contagion spread, and Titian and his 
son tvere among those who perished : every one Iiad 
fled, and before life was extinct some ruffians entered 
his chamber and carried off, before his eyes, bis money, 
jewels, and some of his pictures. His death took place 
on the 9lh of September, 1576. A law had been made 
during the plague, that none should be buried in 
the churches, but tliat all the dead bodies should be 
carried beyond the precincts of the city ; an exception, 
however, even in that hour of terror and anguish, 
was made iu favour of Titian : his remains were 
borne with honour to th<* tomb and deposited in the 
church of Santa Maria de' Frari, for which he had 
painted his famous Assumption. There be lies beneath 
a plain black marble slab, on which is simply in- 
scribed — 

“TIZIANO VECELLIO.” 

In the year 1794 the citizens of Venice resolved to 
erect a noble and befitting monument to his memory. 
Canova made the design, but tile troubles which inter- 
vened, and the extinction of the Republic, prevented 
the executiqp of this project. Canova's magnificent 
model was appropriatea to another purpose, and now 
forms the cenotaph of the Arch-Duchess Christina, in 
the church of thQ Augustins at Vienna. 

This was the life and death of the famous Titian. 
He was pre-eminently the painter of nature ; but to 
him nafure was clothed in a perpetual garb of beauty, 
or rather, to him nature and beauty were one. In 
historical compositions and sacred subjects he has been 
rivalled and surpassed, but as a portrait painter never ; 
and his portraits of celebrated persons have at once 
the truth and the dignity of history. It would be in 
vain to attempt to give any account of his works; 
numerous as they arc, not all that are attributed to hini 
* It seems, however, generally admitted that Titian, either 
from impatience or jealousy, or both, was a very twid iiistructoc 
in his ait. 
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b various galleries are hls! luany are by Palma, Boni« 
fazio, and others his contem)porarieB, who imitated his 
manner with more or less success. As almost every 
gallery in £urojpe.j)ublicatid private, contains pictures 
attributed to him, we sliall not attempt to enumerate 
even the acknowledged chef$-^ceuvre. It ivill be inte- 
resting, however, to give some account of those of his 
w'orks contained in our national and royal galleries. 
In our National Gallery there arc five, of which the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, the Venus and Adonis, and the 
Ganymede are fair cxanfples%f his power in ihe^oeii- 
cal department of his art : but we want one of hiBnes- 
timable portraits. In the gallery at Hampton Court 
there are seven or eight pictures attributed to him, 
most of them in a miserably ruined condition. The 
finest of thcBO is a portrait of a man in black, with a 
W’Jiite shirt seen above his vest up to his tliroaV^ in his 
right hand a red book, his fore-finger between the 
leaves; it is called in the old catalogues Alessandro 
de’ Medici, and lias been engraved under the name 
of Boccaccio;* but it has no pretensions to cither 
name: it is a wonderful piece of life. There is 
also a lovely figure of a standing Lucretia, about 
half-life size, with very little drapery— not at all cha- 
racteristic of the modest Lucretia who arranged her 
robes that she might fall with decorum : she holds 
with her left hand a red veil over her face, and in the 
right a dsSggor with which she is about to stab herself. 
This picture belonged to Cliarles I., and came to Eng- 
land with the Mantua Gallery in 1620 ; it was sold in 
1650, after the king’s death, for 200/. (a large price for 
the time), and aftervvards restored. In the collection 
at Windsor there are the portraits of Titian and Andrea 
Franceschini lialf-length m the same picture?. Francos- 
chini was chancellor of the Ilopublic, and distinguished 
for his literary attainments ; ho is seen in front in a 
robe of crlmauti (the habit of a cavalicro of St, Mark), 
and holds a paper in his hand. The acute and refined 
features have that expression of mental power which 
Titian, without any apparent effort, could throw into^ 
41 head : the fine old face and flowing beard of Titian 
appear behind. 7’his picture belonged to Charles L, 
and w*as sold after his death for 112/.; it lias been 
called in various catalogues Titian and Aretino, ivhich 
is an obvious mistake: the well known portraits of 
Aretino liave all a full beard and thick lips, a physiog- 
nomy quite distinct from that of the Venetian senator 
in this picture, which is identical with the engraved 
portraits of Franceschini. 

In the Louvre there are twenty-two pictures by 
Titian. In the yienna Gallery fifty-two. The Madrid 
Gallery contains most of the fine pictures painted for 
Charles W and Philip II. 

Before we quit the Eaibjecl of Titian, we may remark 
that a collection of his engraved portraits would form 
a Gomplete liistorical gallery illustrative of the times 
in which he lived. Not only w'as his art at the service 
of princes and their favourite beauties, but it was ever 
re*ady to immortalize the features of those who were the 
objects of his own aflection and admjfation. Unfortu- 
nately it was not his custom to inscribe on the canvas 
the names of those who sat to him : many of the most 
lorious heads he ever painted remain to this Ifour un- 
nown. Amid all tiieir reality (and nothing in painting 
ever so conveyed the idea of a presence) they have a 
particular dignity which strikes us with respect; wc 
would fain interrogate them, but they look at us life- 
fikOf grandly, calmly, like beings of another World; 

: * TliB ati||Taving, wlilch ia most admirable, was executed hy 
;;i|3dni«tthis \ i4chet wbeu the picture was iti Holland, in the pos- 
a gMt collector of that time named Van Keynst, mm 
wWim dte SlMii qfJIoUaiid purchased it with several others, and 
^^wselttfd Charles T. 


they seem to recognise us, and we can never recognise 
them only we feel the ccrtalntwthat just as they now 
look, 60 they lived and looked in long fxist times. Su(di 
a portrait is that in the Hampton Court gallery ; that 
grave dark man, — in figure and attitude so tranquil, 
so contemplative— but ni his eyes and on his lijis a 
revelation of feeling and eloquence. And such a ])ic- 
turo is that of the lady in the Sciarra Palace at Rome, 
called expressively*** Titian’s Bella Donna.” It lias 
no other name, but no one evt?r looked at it without 
the wish to carry it away; and no anonymous portrait 
has ever been so multiplied by copies. But leaving 
these, wc will subjoin here a short list of those great 
and celebrated personages who arc known to have sat 
to Titian, and whose portraits remain to us, si precious 
legacy, and forming the truest commentary on ♦‘heir 
lives, deeds, and works. 

Charles V : Titian painted this Emperor several 
times, with and vvithout his arniqpr. He lias always a 
grave, even incKftncholy exfSTt/SSiorf; very short hair 
and beard ; a large square brow ; and the full lips and 
projecting under jaw, which became a deformity in his 
descendants. 

His wife, the Empress Isabella, holding flowers in 
her hand. a, . • 

Philip II. : liJcc his father, but uglier, more melan- 
choly, lesf. intellectual. I’lie Duke of I)'?vonshire has 
a fine fuJ^Mength, in rich armour. There is a very 
good one at Florence, in the Pitti Palace ; and another 
at Madrid. In the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge 
is the picture called “Pliilip II. and the Princess 
Eboli,” of which there arc several repetitions. 

Francis H: hall-length, in profile; now in the 
Louvre. Titian did not paint lliis king from nature, 
rbut from a tnedal which was sent to him to copy. 

The Emperor Ferdinand 1. 

The Emperor Rudolph II. « 

, The Sultan Solyman ir. His wife Roxana. These 
arc engraved aFtf*r Titian, hut from what originals we 
know not : they cannot be from nature. 

The Popes Julius IJ. (doubtful), Clement VII., Paul 
III., and Paul IV. 

All the Doges of Venice of his time. 

Francesco, Duke of Urbino, and liis Duchess 
Eleonora : two wonderful portraits, now in the 
F'lorencc Gallery. 

The Cardinal Ippolito dc* Medici: in the Louvre 
and in the Pitti Palace. 

The Constable de Bourbon. 

The famous and cruel Duke of Alva. 

Andrea Doria, Doge of Genoa. 

Ferdinand Leyva, who commanded at the battle 
01 Pavia. 

Alplionso d’ Avalos : in the Louvre. 

Isabella d’Este, Mar(?hioness of Mantua. 

Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, and his first wife Lu- 
crezia Borgia. In the Dresden Gallery there is a pic- 
ture by Titian, in which Alphonso is presenting his 
wife Lucrezia to the Madonna. 

Cesar Borgia, 

Catherine Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus. 

Tlie poet Ariosto; in the Manfnni Palace at Venice. 

Bernardo Tasso. 

Cardinal Beinho. Cardinal Sforza. Cardinal Farnese. 

Count Castiglione. 

Pietro Aretino: several times; the finest is at 
Florence; another at Munich. The engravings by 
Bonasonc of Aretino and Cardinal Bembo rank among 
the moat exquisite works of art. There are impres- 
sions of both in the British^ useum. 

Sansovino, the famous Venetian architect 

The Cornaro Family : in the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 
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rracastaro, a famous Latin poet. 

Irene da Spilemborgo, a )oung girl who had distin- 
guished lierself as^ musiciatii a poetess, and to whom 
Tiiian himself had givcn^Iessons in painting. She died 
at the age of eighteen. 

Andrea Vesalio, who has been called the father of 
anatomical scietice — the particular friend of Titian, 
and liis instructor in anatomy. He was accused falsely 
of having put a man to death fou anatomical purposes, 
iiiid cimdcmncd. Philip IL, unwilling to sacrifice so ac- 
complished a man to more popular prejudice, commuted 
lus punishment to a forced pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Ho obeyed the sentence ; but on hi^ return, be 
was wrecked on the island of Zante, and died there of 
liungcr in 15G4, This magnificent portrait, wWch 
Titian seems to liavc painlcd'with enthusiasm, is in the 
Prfti Palace at Florence. 

Titian painted several portraits of himself, but none 
which ic])re8enl him young. In the fine portrait at 
Flureiice he is about fifty, and in llic other known repre- 
sentations iio is an'tMMksan, with attaqujjine nose and 
long flowing beard. Of his daughter Lavinia there 
are many portraits. She was her father’s favourite 
mocitd, being \ery beautiful in face and form. In a 
famous ])icturc* now at Berlin, she is represented 
lifting with d)Oth hands a di^h ^led with fruits. 
Tlu'i c arc four vc^retitions of this sunject : in one the 
fruits are changed into a casket of jewels; Jn another 
siic hecoim.'S the daughter of Ilerodias, and the dish 
beuis the head of John the Baptist. All afe striking, 
graceful, full of animation. 

The only exalted personage of his time and country 
whom Titian did not paint was Cosmo I., Cirand 
Duke of Florence. In passing ihroiigVi Florence, in 
Titian requested tlie honour of painting the 
Grand Duke ; the offer was declined. It is w'orthy o# 
jornark that Titian had painted many years before the 
father of Cosmo, Giqvanni de’ Medici, the famous 
caj)tain of the Bandc Neri, ^ 

THE FRENCH STAGE. 

[ from Anrt tlx* Froin'li ('lassioal I'ramn,' h) Madame 

lUai/e Hurv, in KnigUi'« Weekly Volume.] 

Afteii pointing out the essential difference between 
the drama of England and that of France, the latter 
being founded on conventional ideas of liumau eleva- 
tion, and the former being a representation of the actual 
flow of events and the rapidly changing phases of 
character, but without cijnlending for the siijieriorily 
of cither, only remarking that they offer not points of 
comparison, but contrast, and that both are capable of 
high excellence in their difierent lines, the authoress 
])i oceeds : — • 

*‘The English reader will have some difficulty in 
understanding the degree to which French society 
generally interested itself in the slate of the stage. 
From the days of Louis XIV. to the period of the first 
great RevoKuion it was the fashion to be a eomioisseur 
in literary matters ; and even in the midst of all Na- 
poleon’s victorl«?8 the Parisians found time, entve deux 
ermps de cmion^ as tliey thtmiselves express it, to applaud 
some new version of a passage by Talma or Mdllo. 
Duchenois. The constant visitors, the IwbUttes of the 
Thmtre Frunqaiity were at all times small in number; 
but they gave the tone to the rest, and tlk* opinion of 
the public at large was entirely regulated by mat of the 
iHUe> In a system of scenic representation, where all 
depends upon the proper accentuation of a syllable, or 
the just appreciation of a word, the actor must inevi- 
tably have gained cousideyibly by this daily, or rather 
nightly, communicatiou with an eulightened and culti- 
vated audience. The spectators in French theatres 
had, up to a very late period, as solid and as technical 
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a knowledge of all the difficulties and intikacics of a 
part as the performers themselves; and we shouj^ not 
be very much embarrassed to mention more than ono 
grand seigneur who could have played Akestem J$rUan- 
mens as well as Lekain or Baron, ^ ‘After the play was 
over/ says Mdlle* Duincsnil, in bei* Memoirs, “ the 
green-room of llic Comdie Franqaise had Uks appear- 
ance of one of the first salons of Paris, and in it ipet 
together the most distinguished of all ranks and classes. 
No one came bjit in full dress, Magnificence, elegance, 
gallantry, wit ; the polijdiedi^ manners of the court and 
tfie intellectual conversation of the celebrated geniuses 
of the day were there united ; all assembled there that 
could hdp to form the taste and the judgment of a 
newly arrived actor. The female portion of the com- 
pany, the actresses, felt themselves forced in a measure 
to ad^t the manners of high life, and to preserve, 
above^ll, a strict regard for decorum/ 

“The applauses of the Bourgeoisie^ the attentions of 
the Nuhlessey flattered the performers, but did not suf- 
fice to satisfy them entirely. Their legitimate self-lpve 
required the approbation of a select few, to whom 
public opinion gave the right of deciding in all matters 
of literary taste and dramatic discipline. A remark 
made by the famous Mdlle. Clairon will prove to us 
how highly the suffrages of the acknowledged dilettanti 
were valued. ‘ Wlieucvcr I had to perform/ says she, 
* 1 sought to discover what comwisseur might be in the 
liouse, and I played for him; if none were there, I played 
for myself.’ Those upon whom this literary dictator- 
ship was conferred looked upon it in a very serious 
point of view, and considered it almost as a profession, 
or rather as a public trust. Their approbation was not 
expressed ineiely by empty and undilberning praise; 
nor did it often lisc into the unqualified and hyperbolical 
admiration so frequently, as well as undeservedly, 
lavished upon talent of a second-rate class, by the 
w ould-be judges of our days, w ho praise other men 
to be praised a little themselves ; it was, ou the con- 
trary, by ingenious remarks, teinj)ered with w ell-timed 
criticism, and by a constant and strict attention to the 
minutest details, that they proved to the actor tlie im- 
])oi lance they attached to liis calling. Philosophy, 
literature, ])hilology, history, the fine arts, the study of 
manners and of the human heart — these were the 
sources from which the connoisseurs of those times de- 
rived that superior know ledge which enabled them, by 
frequent and delicate advice, to assist in the composition 
of the most famous pf the French classical drama. 
By this means the poliie portion of the public at large 
wa.s kept constantly in that elevated sphere in which 
usually the most refined intelligences are alone to be 
found ; and what in most other countries is to be re- 
garded iu the mere light of an elegant amusement, 
became in France a profounc^ study, and a means of 
obtaining really very solid instruction. Adiiiilted con- 
lidcntially into all the secrets of the stage, i\\o grands 
seigneurs of* the two last centuries entcied us it were 
into a sort of tacit co-operation with the dramatic 
artists, and often shated in the iriuinjih of the actor, 
when some happy hit, due to their suggestions, w'on the 
applause of the audience. 

“ It is undeniable, that this constant syslcin of action 
and rcHctiou, this sympathetic relation between the 
actor and the public, tended mainly to establish tlic 
ideal, as opposed to llie merely drama in France. 

Whole a w4iolc country was accustomed to look upon 
the court as the supreme arbitrator in all questions of 
art and taste, and where that court was seriously occu- 
pied with literary matters, and regarded the purity and 
integrity of the language as almost . equal in conse* 
^uence to the purity and integrity of the govc?rimient, 
it is not a inatter ot surprise that a systcun of theatrical 
representation should have become popular, iu which 
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theiasa entirely predominates over ihefcrm; and of | cannot be fully appreciated in England without a 



the aJicidentally red, to the conventionally eiAlime, i conventional drama— let us examine withDut too much 
effected through the.raedium oj the most irreproach- | impatience a few of these material peculiarities which 
ably elegant and academically purified language. The : will help to explain some of the delicate beauties of a 
constant effort of both the authors and actors of the poet, that would otherwise escape our notice. Wc 
Grand SiMe was accurately to discover and to revive : must not forget that at present the dramatic art in 
the theatrical declamation of the ancients. Convinced Franck, as it has been transformed by the Ecc^ 
that tlie Greeks chanted their tragic verses, they Romanti^, can give its no idea whatever of the tragic 
began by affecting a kind of half-inusieal recitation, school of former times; and if w^e wish to have any 
wmch performers of great jii^tocnt and intelligeno*) accurate conception of the bygone glories of the 
only, modified, and replaced by the well-feigned ac- 'Thi$ire Franks, Mdlle. Rachel alone must be looked 
cent of passionate and beaWelt emotion. This was to as the larfl depositary of the traditions so religiously 
the secret that the celebrated Mdlle. Champmeslfi had observed by the last generation, 
learnt from Karine himself. ^She takes good care “In the Grand Sikk (and up to tlic last y< ars of the 
not to sing, as the rest do,* says a critic of 1681, * but Restoration) the great object was to ennoble and eh?- 
she knows so well how to guide her voice, aiid^gives vate reality upon the stage* and, without hy any means 
such natural inflexions to her speech, that she appears neglecting the study of the passions or ol ehaj aeter, to 
as though tliat sentiment were in her heart, which in produce the strongest Qffects by the beauty and gran- 
fact is only on her lips.* * * * * deiir of the attitudes, and by the justne^ss and pow(»r of 

“With the mass of actors in general, however, the the vocal intonations. By IhonWfitTnt-ir s(h(K)l all this 
chanting system grew to a monstrous pitcli of exag- has been entirely set aside ; and in order to produce a 
geration, and after the death of the Champmesh's the greater degi ee of illusion, and to give greater energy 
xing-smiff tone of declamation reigned almost exclu- to the expression of the passions, modern actors have 
sively. The first symptom of a re-action took place renounced Systematically the pubtiltias, the over-vo- 
upon the re-appearance of MoliSre’fi pupil, Baron, who, finements of the .ancient classical diction, as well as 
after an absence from the stag^f* of twenty-nine years, the musical education of the voice. They have sought 
consented, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, the merely^ natural in the accent, at the same time 
to tread once more those boards of which he had so that the authors themselves have tried to substitute 
long been one of the chief ornaments. He was then everywhere the proper term for the periphrasis of the 
seVenty-two years of ago, but the excellence of his academical poets. How far this can ever su('ceed in a 
acting made every one forget that the hey-day of his country whose language is of such purely Latin r)rigiri 
youth was past.^ Let u» remark, by the way, that this as the French we will examine hereafter. Let it for 
could only oe the case in the conrewYmrio/ drama — Titus, the present suffice to say, that nothing can be more 
AchiUe, Xipharh, Oreste, are more or less types whose marked than the difference between the ideal or 
truth depends mainly upon the intelligent precision dlassical and the natural or romantic school of iheatri- 
with which an actor shall portray the moral and phi- cal representation. Each has its merits, which it is 
loBophical outlines of their character— whereas Romeo, the province of the intelligent actor to display, and 
or Hamlet, with grey hairs or a tottering gait, would q^ch its defects, which mediocrity in both cases would 
appear such an evident anomaly, that the experiment render intolerable. The dangers arc, on the one 
could not well he hazarded. But to return to Baron ; hand, emphatic pomposity : on the other, moan vul- 
the astonishment of the public more than equalled its garity. In the ideal drama, as conceived by the 
delight at witnessing the success of an actor, who had Greeks, and re-modelled by Corneille and Rucinc, 
the courage to speah in answer to those who sang ; who nothing is true but the sentiment — the appearanen and 
was sparing of his own movements in the midst of diction are not meant to be so. In the natural drama, 
extravagant gesticulation ; who in the place of “ tear- on the contrary, the outward appearances presented to 
ing passion into rags,” studied profoundly every line the spectator must always be true, even should the 
of his parts, marking with endless variety the most sentiment or the idea be false ; and in this latter sys- 
delicate shades of character, and preserving both calm- tern the actor too often incurs the blame of exaggera- 
ness and simplicity, without ever approaching even tion, because, if he confined himself to the mere imi- 
to the borders of coldness ; who never ceased in mo- tatiuh of nature, he would incur that of coldness and 
ments of the greatest impetuosity to be noble and insignificance. We again repeat that the two styles 
dignified ; and whose greatest art consisted in dis- are both capable of excellence ; but that it is impor- 
gmsing from the spectator the fact that every intoiia- taift to separate them totally from each other. We 
tion was prepared and every look the result of study. roust never require from a Siddons or a Garrick llie 
“The impression produced by Baron upon the ama- effects which could only be produced by a Lekairi or a 
teurs of the drama in France, and his influence upon Clairon ; nor quarrel with Racine because we do not 
the school of declamation, were too remarlrtible for us discover in him the beauties which belong to Sbak- 
nt»t to have noted them. It is to him and to his dia- epere. To establish exclusively either oi these two 
ciple, Mdlle. Lecousieur, that may principally be rival systems at the expense of the other, would be to 
traced that perfection of French dPamatic diction contract without necessity the circle of our enjoyments, 
which consists in retaining to a certain degree the Unfortunately the antagonism of the two schools in 
poetical rhythm without marking the cassura, or dwell- France (which, far from being a necessary evil, might 
mg on the rhyme, and yet preserving to veito the be productive of great good to art and literature) has 
harmony and cmartn of which prose is not susceptible, given place to we know not what singular doctrine of 
After Baron and Mdlle. Lecousieur, Mdlle. D^esnil, tlm possibility of a fusion of the two systems, which 
Mdlle. Clairon, and Lekain personify the brilliant "can end in nothing but the deterioration of both. Let us 
tingib school of which France was so justly proud, up not fall into this error, but proceed to the examination 
to the first days of the Revolution. Lekain in pi^- of some of the mocbahicaJ parts of the classical French 
ticular U so iutimalely associated with certain material drama, together with their re-action upon dramatic lite- 
oban^ operated in the dramatic system of his country, rature, which will enable us fo understand more readily 
tSaH; wo S definitive leave of him here ; the secrets of a theatre so different from our own.” 

but being p(^t|aded that the great French tragic poets [To be wnHiweao 
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[Hndibns writing the Letter^ 


HUDIBRAS.—No. XVII. 

Wk have now arrivcsd at the rlo9iii^^ section of the 
poem, in which Hudibras proceeds to carry into effect 
the advice of the lawyer, by writing to his mistress. 
How it is to forward his objei:t, it W'ould be difficult to 
conceive ; but it no doubt answered the author's pur- 
pose, by giving him an opportunity of displaying his 
hero's disputativeness, his unprincipledness, and his 
special pleading in defence of that want of principle, 
illustrated with all his own wit &tid pungent satire : 
while the lady's answer, to which it gives rise, contains 
a most humorous exposure of the preUhces used in 
making hve^ as opposed to and contrasted witli the real 
motives. He entitles the knight’s letter ** An Heroical 
Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady,” and it certainly 
begins in a very heroic strain 

** * I who was once as great as Caasar, 

Am now reduc'd to Nebuchadnezzar; 

And from as fiimM a conqueror, 

As ever took deg^in war^ 

Or did his exercise in battle, 

By you turn'd out to grass with cattle : 

For since I am deny'd access 
To all my earthly happiness, 

No. 853 . 


Am fallen from tlic Paradise 
Of your good graces and fair eyes ; 

Lost to the world, and you, I'm sent 
To everlasting bauisliment, 

Where all the l) 0 |)es 1 had t' have won 
Vour heart, being dash’d, will break my own. 

“ ‘ Yet if you were luuso severe 
To pass your doom before you hear, 

You ’ll find, upon my just. defence. 

How much y* have wrong'd my innocence. 
That once I made a vow to you, 

Which yet is unperforpi'd, ’tis tine ; 

But not* because it is unpaid 
’Tis violated, tliough delay'd. 

Or if it were, it is no faul^ 

So heinous as you'd have it thought ; 

To undergo the loss of ears. 

Like vulgar hackney pe^urera ; 

For there ’■ a diflTereiice in the case, 

Between the noble and the base ; 

Wlio always ore observ’d t’ Imve done ’t 
Upon os dijQerent account; 

The one for neat and weighty cause, 

To salve, in honour, ugly flaws, 

For none are like to do it sooner 
Thau those, wh’ axe nicest of their honour ; 

The other for base gain and pay 
Forswear and jjerjure by the day ; 
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And make tli' cxjjosing and retailing 
'i'beir suub and coxMciences a calling/ '* 

Ife flion argues against any over-exactness in Keeping 
an oath, contending that the great and noble naturally 
abhor so doing— 

' Though ’th perfidiousness and shame 
In meaner men to do the same ; 

For to tie able to forget 

Is found more useful to the great, , 

Than gout, or deafii^. 0%bad eyes / ** ^ 

and adds, what has been and is far too commonly urged 
on great as well as niany minor occasions, that— 

“ ‘ Besides, oaths ore not bound to bear 
That literfil eoiibc the wonls infer j 
But, by the practice of the age, 

Arc to lie judgM bow tiir th* engage ; • 

And where tlie sense by custom s checkf, 

Arc found void and of none effect/ " 

He then asserts that I/ivp — high and mighty Love — is 
at least above such trifling bonds 

“ * For as Ibe law of arms approves 

All ways to conquest., so should Love's ; 

And not he tyM to (rue or false, 

But make that justest that prevails } 

Pot bow can that which is' above 
All empire — high and mighty Love, 

Submit its great prerogative 
To any other pow’r alive? 

Sliall Love, that to no crown gives place, 

Become the subject of a case ? 

The fundamental law of Naiiiie 
Be over-ruled by those made after ? 

Commit the censure of its cause 
To any but its own great laws ? 

Love, that 's the worhl s preservative^ 

That keefrs all souls of things alive ; 

Controls (be mighty power of Fate, 

And gives tnuiiki/nl a longer date ; 

The life of Nature, that restores 
As fust as Time and Death devours ; 

To whose free gift the world docs owe 
Not only earth, but heaven too/ " 

He next urges, as a justification for his own tricks, the 
ill treatment he had received from her hands, and 
also what mankind sutl'erfi generally from the softer 
sex 

“ ‘You wound, like Parthians, while you fly, 

And kill with a retreating eye : 

Retire the more, the marc wc press, 

To draw us into ambushes : 

As pirates all false colours wear, 

T* entrap tld unwary mariner ; 

So women, to surprise us, spread 
Tlie borrow'd flan^f white and red. 

Display cm ihicKcr ru their cheeks, 

Than their old grandmothers, the Piets; 

* And raise more devils with Uieir looks, • 

Than conjurors* less subtle books. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues, 

In towers, and curls, and ])eriwigs, 

With greater art and cunning rear'd, 

Than Philip Nye's thanksgiving beard. 

Prepost'ronsly t* entice, and gain 
Those to adore ’em they disdain ; 

And only draw 'em in, to clog, 

With idle names, a catalogue.' ” 

This U proceeded with, and the argument next pro- 
duced is, that the Huperiority of the male sex gives 
them the power sad the right to choose, while the 
^,#ealfer have “ no cinirter to refuse/’ But he then 
• relapt^ into tenderness., and thus concludes 

FfWsgivc mo, fair, and only hlamo 
Hi’^ifi&tditagancy of niv flame, 


Since 'tis too miicli, at once to show 
Excess of love and temper too. % 

All 1 have said that's bad, and frue^ ^ 

Was never meant to aiirwatyou ; 

Who liave so sovereign a control 
O’er that poor slave of yours, my soul : 

That rather than to forfeit yutt, 

Has ventur’d loss of lieav'n too*. 

Both with an eaual pow'r jxisscsf, 

To render all that serve you blest f 
But none like him, who ’s destin'd either 
To have, or lose you, both together. 

And if you'll but this fault release 
(F(tt so it must lie, since you please), 
ril pay down all that vow, and more, 

* Which you commanded, and 1 swore, 

And expiate upon my skin 
Th' arrears in full of nil my sin. 

For ‘lit but just, that I should pay 
The accruing |X!nance for delay ; 

Which shall he done, until it move 
Your equal j)ity, and yoiirJopu* 

“ The kiifght, pernsingNfftVepittle, 

Believ'd he'd brought her to his whistle; 

Atnl read it, like a jocund lover, 

With great applause t' himself twice over* 

Subscrib'd his i^ainc, hut at a fit 
And iiuinble distance to his wit; , 

And dateiFit with wondrous art-*- 
* Giv'ii from the bottom of his heart:' 

Tl.ten seal'd it with hia coat of love, 

A rmokii^ faggot ; and above — 

Dpotin scroll — * 1 burn and weep/ 

And near it — ‘ For her ladyship ; 

Of all her sex most excellent, 

These to her gentle hands prcseiil,’ 

Then gave it to his fiiilliful squire, 

Willi lessons how 1* observe and eye her." 

The lady has doubts whelhor to send the letter back 
or burn it: but, considcrittg it might furnish sport, 
she reads it “ with many a suiHe aiid leering flout,” 
ts is shown in our second enf^raving ; and answers it 
in this spirit of mirth, ridiculing alike his adventures, 
his pretensions, his doctrines, and the style of liia 
epistle : — 

“ ‘That you're a boost, and furuM to grass, 

Is no strange news, nor ever was ; 

At least to me, who once, you know, 

Did from the ])omid replevin you, 

When both your sword and S]>ur8 were won 
111 combat, by an Amazon ; 

1'hat sword tnat did (like Fate) determine 
Th* inevitable death of vermin ; 

And never dealt its furious blows, 

But cut the throats of pigs or cows ; 

By IVulla was, in single fight, 
i Disarm'd, and wrested from its knight ; 

Your heels degraded of your spurs, 

And in the stocks close prisoners : 

Where still they’d lain, in base restraint, 

If I, in pity of your complaint, 

Had not, on bon’rahle conditions. 

Releas’d ’em from the worst of prisons ; 

And what return that favour met. 

You cannot (though you would) forget; 

When lieing free, you strove t' evade 
The oatVis you had in prison made; 

Forswore yourself, and first deny’d it, 

But after own’d, and justify’d it ; 

And v'heii y’ had falsely broke oito vow, 

Absolv'd yourself, by breaking two. 

For while you sneakiiigly submit. 

And beg for pardon at our feet, 

Discourag’d by your guilty fears. 

To hope for quarter for your ears ; 

And doubting ’twas in to sue. 

You claim us lioldlyas }'our due; 

Declare that treachery and force 
To deal wdth us, is th’ only course. 
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We have no title nor pretence 
To body, soul, or couscionce ; 

Hat ought iall to that uiaii’e share* 

That tlaiins us for^his proper ware.* ** 

Her description of worldly love and mercenary mar- 
riage has BO much of truth and solid good sense, clad 
in so humorous a garb, that wc must give nearly the 
whole of it 

“ * *Ti8 not those paltry counterfeit 

French stones, which in our eyes you set, 

But our right diamonds, that inspire, 

And set your am rous hearts on fire : 

Nnr can those false St. Martin's beads, ^ 

Which on our liiis you lay for reds, 

And make us wear, like Indian dames, • 

Add fuel to your scorctiing (lames ; 

• But those true rubies of the rock, 

Which in our cabinets we lock. 

'Tis not those orient pearls, our teeth. 

That you are so trausportoil with ; 

But those we wear about our necks, 

Produce UiOAlisUU^gous effects, it 
Nor is 't those tiireads of gold, our liair* 

Tlie periwigs you make us wear ; 

But those bright guineas in onr chests, 

That light the wild-fire in your brenats. 

These lovistricks Tvo bcicn versed in so, 

Thal^ll their sly Intrigiios«l kn^, 

And can ifiinddle, liy their tones, 

Tueir mystic cabals, and jargons: ^ 

Can tell what passions, by llieir sounds, 

Pine for the beauties of my grounds; * 

Wliut raptures fond and amorous, 

CV Hi* charms and graces of iny house; 

What ecstnay, and scorching flame, 

Bums for my money, in my name; ^ 

What from th' unnatural desire 
To beasts and cuttle takes its fire ; 

Wiut tender sigh and trickling tear 
Tiongs for a thousand pounds a year ; 

And languishing transports are fond 

('If statute, mortgage, nill, and bond. ^ 

* These are tli’ attracts which most men fall ^ 
Knamour'd, at first sight, withal. 

'I'o these til* address with .serenades, 

And court witli balls and ma8(|ucradcs ; 

And yet, for all the yearning pain 
Y* have sufler'd for their loves, in vain ; 

I fear they’ll prove mo nice and coy. 

To have, and t' hold, and to enjoy ; 

That all your oaths and labour lost, 

They *11 ne'er turn ladies of the pist. 

This is not meant to disa])provo 
Your judgment in your choice of love; 

Which is so wise, the greatest pari 
Of mankind study *t as an iu-t; 

For love should, like a dcodand. 

Still fall to th’ owner of the land. « 

And where there 's substance for its ground, 

Cannot but be more firiu and sound, 

Than that which has the slighter basis 
(Jf airy virtue, wit, and graces ; 

Which is of such thin subtlety. 

It steals and creeps in at the eye ; 

And, as it can’t endure to stay, 

Steals out again, us nice away. 

* But love, that its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones, 

Must, like its shining parents, iirove 
As solid, and oa glorious love. 

Hcuce ’tis you have no way t* express ^ 

Our cliarnis and graces, but by these ; 

For wlmt are lips, and eyes, and teeth, 

Which beauty invades and conauers with, 

But rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 

Witli which, as philters, Love commands? 

“ * This is the waf all parents prove, 

Til managing their children’s love; 

That force ’em t’ interinairy and wed, 

As if ’twere burying of the dead. 


Cost earth to earth, as iu the grave, 

To join in wedlock all they have ; 

Aim when the settlement ’s in force. 

Take all the rest for better or worse ; 

For money has a ppwer above • 

The stars and Fate, to manage Love ; 

Whose arrows, learned poets hold, 

That never miss, are tipp'd with gold. 

And ttio’ some say the parents* claims 
To make love in their children’s names; 

Who ipany times at once provide 
^ The nurse, the husbam^ and the bride. 

Feel dorU and charms, attracts, and flames, 

And woo and contract in their names, 

And as they christen, use to marry ’em, 

And, like their gossips, answer fur 'em — 

Is not to give in matrimony, 

But sell and ])rostitiite for money : 
e ’Tis better than (heir own botrothing, 

Who often do’t for woise than nothing; 

And when th’ are at their own dispose, 

With greater disadvantage choose.' ” 

She also refutes his assertion of mankind being imposed 
upon or ill-used by woman, and alleges that, on the 
contrary, men deceive tbernaclves, or spoil the objects 
of their fancy by their ridiculous flatteries and protesta- 
tions; and then proceeds to deny bis pretended supre- 
macy, contending that that supremacy lies wiili the 
female sex, saying — 

* And if we had not weighty cause 
I'd not af^pear in making laws, 

Wc could, in spite of all your tricks, 

And shallow, formal politics, 

Force you our mariagemfiils t’ obey, 

As we to yours (in show) give way» 

Hence ’tis that while you vainly strive 
T’ advance your high prerogative, 

You liasely, after all your braves, 

• Submit, and own yourselves our slaves, 

And 'cause wc do not make it known, 

Nor publicly onr int’rests own. 

Like Hots, 8up[»o8e we have no shares 
In ord’ring you and your affairs; 

When all your empire and comiiiand 
You have from ns at secondhand ; , 

As if a pilot, that a|>pcars 
To sit still only while he sltcrs, 

And docs not make a noise and stir, 

Like every common nuirincr, 

Knew nothing of the card nor star. 

And did not guide the maii-of'War. 

Nor we, lircau-'^c we don’t a])jicar 
In councils, do not govern there: 

Wiiile, like the mighty Prestcr John, 

Whose person none dares look upon, 

B'lt is preserv'd in close disguise 
From being made cheap to vulgar eyes, 

W* enjoy as large a pow'^ unseen. 

To govern him, os he docs men ; 

And, ill the riglit of our Pope Joan, • 

JM^kc crap'rors at our feet fall down : 
f)r* Joan de Pucel’s braver name, 

Onr right to arms and conduct claim; 

Who, tlio’ a spinster, yet wag able 
To serve* France for a Grand CAmstable. 

“ ‘ We make uud execute all Jnws,^ 

Can judge tlic judges and the cause ; 

• Prescribe all rules of right and wrong 
To tir long robe, and (he longer tongue, 

’Gainst which (he world has no defence, 

But our more pow’rful eloquence. 

We manage things of greatest weight 
In all the world's afliiirs of state, 

And ministers of war and iicace, 

That sway all nations how we please. 

Wc rule all churches and their flocks, 

Heretical and orthodox, 

And are the heavenly vehicles 
O' th* spirits in all con voiit ides : 

2 N 2 
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By ui ii all comuieree and trade 
Improv’d, and and^tteay’d ; 

For notbinf ean p^o W «o 

Nor bean (bat price, a« vrhat vre lell. 

We rule in ev'ry public meeting, 

And make men'dd What tre judge fitting ; 

Are magUtrat^ in all great toMrru, 

Where men do nothing but wear gowns. 

We maker thb tnan o)*iiraT strike sail, 

And to wot kkaver conduct vdll ; 

And when b' hwTchiM his enemies, 

Submit to us nfpbd^ knees. ' » 

Is there an <oi!lcier of attte ^ < 

Untoely vak*d, or 'magistrate 
That *s hani^ty and imperious t 
He ^1 but a joutneyman' to ui ; 

That as he ^ves ns cause to do ‘t, 

Can keep him in, or turn him out.' 

But concludes that iboy ^ 

“ * Let men usurp tb* unjust dominion. 

As if they were the better women.’ ” 

And thus ends, without finishing, the poem of 
* Hudibras.’ 



[The IaAv reading the l^ettcr.] 


Loch at Petra , — The appearance of Petra, when 
viewed from any point, is singular and interesting, but it is deso- 
late in die extreme: llie Aralu rarely enter it; and although 
many of its excavations are commodious, they seldom make use 
of them, even for folding thein’sheep and gouts, on account of the 
scorpions, lixards, and other creeping things which are to i)e 
found under Slmost every stone. On the first day after our arrival, 
we found two large scorpions in oui tent ; and! shusMered every 
night when I went to bed. At 9 r.si. wi had a gentle shower, 
and the temperature was delightful : went early to rest, having 
arranged to leave in the morning. At 7 a.il 1 started before 
breakfast, attended by only one of the tribe, to take a lost 
long look at £1 Kasxifr. 1 gosed on it with extreme delight, 
heightened, perhaps, by the knowledge that I should iiev^ have 
fjLitetber opportunity : it appeared more lovely and beautiful than 
. afbt. Of the local colour of (he stone I have more than once 
'^iJUpoken : it is no ex^geration to call it rosy ; it is literally of a 
rose fiat, varviug only lu its hue, which is in some places 
/ tlsiep, in others only a faint blush : fancy this material wrought 
into a temple of exauisite beauty, and garlanded with the ver- 
. gifts with whetm Nature loves to decorate the ruin : fancy 
beyond fitis, teniple, tomb, and heaped rock, glowing in 
the ligiit ofon JBa^m sun ; and you may have some idea of the 
spot on which 1 now looked an adieu wmch 1 doubt not is eter- 
wab M— iM there before me ; and as we letuimed toge* 


ther, we once more climbed the moss-grown seats of the theatre, 
to t^e a last view thence. And theve we ibnnd Mr. B — 
f the Scotch gentlemaQ, who, it may be remembered, set out on 
the expedition equipped ift iSuropean oottume), seated, and dili- 
gently engaged in comparing the oljeots around, with — what 
willit be san^dt-«.with the description in an old number of 
the Peimy mgazine. Other chart or description, 1 believe, he 
bad none : and singularly eonsfituted must that man have been, 
who could undertake the joumey from Europe only upon the 
strength of the true but brjef account given in the work in ques- 
tion ; or who, feeling even the melination to do so, did not possess 
himself of some farther informafibd on tbd subject. But perhaps 
be was right ; for, at any rate, he must have biten astonished (he 
more, not knowing what to ekpectl— aiid Nights in the East. 

Ccirct or Cocoornut Fibre.-r-Ooire is the fibre of the husk of 
the cocoa-nut ; bearing some such relation to it as the dbwny 
fibres of cotton do (o the seeds of the cotton-plant. Mr. Mar- 
shall, a medical genfleniaii, who resided many years in Ceylon, 
published a few years ago a ‘Contribution to a natural econo- 
mical history of the cocoa-nut tree fVom which we gain in- 
formation as to the mwlo in which the coire pre])arc(i. The 
nut it gathered before Abcing cotnplij((e)|ii^^)e>; and in order to 
remove the husk," an iiun spike or sharp piece of hard wood is 
fixed ill the gumnd, and (he tint is forced upon the point in such 
a manner as to separate the rind from the shell ; one man (.an 
clear about a thousand nuts in a day by this means. The rind of 
the nut is soaked in water for several months, then beaten upon 
a stone with a heavy f^ece of wood, and afterword.', ruhlied with 
the hand until the intermediate suMance is (^omple‘.ely sejiaruted 
from the fibrosis portion. The rind of forty average nuts supplicH 
about six jiounds winght of Ibe fibre. This fibre constitutes the 
coire, wliich if tlien ready for use in the same way os hemp or 
other fibrous materials. In the early port of the present century, 
Dr, Uoxburgli communicated to the Society of Arts an account 
of a series of experiments which be had undertaken, to test the 
relative strength of coire anil other kinds of fibre; from which if 
ap^ietus that this material possesses great tenacity. Indeed, Dr. 
Roxburgh remarks, that “ coire is certainly the very best material 
yet known for cables, on account of its great' elasticity and 
strength.** The material is very buoyant, and well suited foi 
making lopes of large diameter. Mr. Marshall states, that until 
c^yiin-cables were introduced, all the ships which navigated the 
Indian seas liad cables made of this substance; that the fibres are 
rather improved than injured by immersion in sea-water : hut 
that the smoothness and elasticity of the coire cordage, though 
very advantageous to running-rigging and the light lines of a 
ship, render it Itss tiffed for standing-rigging. I'Cere has been 
a branch of monufacture introduced withhi the last few years in 
England, in wiiich coire is employed rather diflerently than in 
the ahove-dcscrihc’d instances. This is for the production of 
rugs, druggets, mats, matting, mattresses, and similar coarse 
goods. Danipier mentioned two or three centiuies ago the pro- 
duction of cloth from such a material; fur he says, in his 
‘Voyage Round the World,* “I have been told by Captain 
Knox, who wrote the ‘ Relation of Ceylon,’ that in some places 
of India they make a sort of coarse cloth of this husk of the cocoa- 
nut, which is used for sails. Myself have seen coarse sailcloth 
maUi'' of such a kind of substance." Besides the actual weaving 
or plaiting of this material into textile fabrics of a coarse kind, it 
is used as a stuffing for mattresses, pillows, and cushions. Dam- 
pier alluded to the use of the fibres to caulk the seams of ships ; 
and Mr. Marsliall sjieaks of the employment of them in India in 
stuffing mattresses, cushions for couches, and saddles, as a sub- 
stitute for horse-hair. The availability of the material for such 
a purpose seems to depend upon these qualities : that the coire 
is very indestructible ; that it does not harbour vermin as horse- 
hair would in a warm climate; and that it is free from offensive 
smell. — Siipp. to Penny Cyclopeedia. 

Indian mode of preparing Prmtean.— -Pemican is pre])ared 
for winter, and travelling use, in the Ibllowing manner 
The lean parrs of the buffalo are cut into thin slices, dried over 
a slow fire, in the sun, or by expMing it to frost— pounded fine, 
and then, with a portion of berries, mixed with ait equal quan- 
tity of fat from the humps and brisket, or with marrow, in a 
boiling state, and sewed up tigh^y in sacks of green hide, or 
packed closely in baskets of wimr-tvork; v This “pemioan," as 
they call it, will keep for sd^eml years , TraveU in 
the Great Western rrairiee. 
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HILL HALL, ESSEX. 

BKyjDEs ilu' iiTCf^ular iiiany-p^abled marior-house, so 
Limiliar as a tyoe of the domestic architecture of the 
'I'utlor period, tWre arose towards the^ end of that 
period anotiier kind of edifice, more regular in plan, 
and more formal in appearance; “ an imperfectly un- 
derstood ‘adaptation of classic forms to the habits of 
Its day, in this country,” as it has been said. Such is 
that of which an cugrJS^ing :s given above ; and of its 
kind it is one of the most perfect examples left- It 
situated at Theydon Mount, a few miles from Epping 
ill Essex ; it was erected by Sir Thomas Smyth, secre- 
tary of state to Queen Elizabeth, it is said in 1542, but 
that is evidently too early a date, he did not probably 
commence it before 1560, and it was not quite com., 
pleted at his death, in 1577. 

Sir Thomas was no ordinary personage. Kiiubcr, 
in his ‘ Baronetage,’ declares that “ he was one of ilie 
greatest scholars of the age, an excellent philosopher, 
physician, chemist, mathematician, astronomer, poli- 
tician. linguist, historian, orator, and architect,’’ which 
tolerably long list of accomplishinents is followed by 
almost as long a list of virtues. His career was a bril- 
liant one. From Jiis Life, written by Stiype the anti- 
quary, and published in an octavo volume in 1698, wc 
learn that he was the eldest son of John Smyth of 
Saffron Waldon in Essex, and entered Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, as a scholar, in 1526, when he was only 
eleven years old# There be distinguished himself 
greatly, and was, together with the celebrated John 
Cheke, made a King Henry Vlll.’a scholar, in 1531 he 
was elected fellow of his college, and two years after- 
wards appointed to read the Greek lecture, which 
language he is said to have been largely instrumental 
in increasing the study of at Cambridge. He also, I 
along with Cheke, introduced the improv^ or English 
mode of pronouncing it, and he published a work on 
the subject. In 1536 he was elected university orator, 
a situation he appears to have displayed great ability 
in. About three years afterwards he travelled througn 
France and Italy, spendiijg some lime at the univer- 
sities of Paris and Padua, at tlie latter of whicii he 
took tlie degree of D.C.L. ; on his return bo received 
a similar degree at Cambridge, and was soon after 


appointed professor of civil law. He now paid hoiih* 
attention to divinity, and was much concerned in pro- 
moting the spread of the Reformed doctrines among 
the members of the university. He about this time 
took orders, and received a gift of the lectory of Lever- 
irigton in Cambridgeshire and of the deanery of Carlisle. 

On the accession of Edward VI. a new career was 
opened to him. Ue now entered into the service of 
the Protector Somerset, who appointed him his master 
of requests, and gave him other lucrative offices. By 
Edward VI. he was also patronized, knighted, and 
• made secretary of slate. On the fall of Somerset he 
was deposed from his offices, but was restored not long 
afterwards. He went in the embassy to France to ne- 
gotiate for the marriage of Edward with the eldest 
daughter of the French king. On the death of Ed- 
ward lie lost all his employments, but, though a 
thorough Protestant, escaped witliout further molesta- 
tion — mdeed he received a pension from Mary of lOOf. 
a year : he is said to have owed his good fortune to the 
friendly offices ol Bonner and Gardiner, by whom he 
was held in great estimation. 

By Elizabeth be was immt^diately restored to favour 
and public service. At the commencement of her 
reign he was engaged in tlie “ settlement of religion,” 
and afterwards made by her secretary of state ; he was 
sent on several embassies duriTig her reign ; placed in 
the privy council ; created chancellor or tlw order of 
the Garter, ^nd otherwise honoured, tlio^h he was for 
a short while in disg||g;e. He died in 1577, aged sixty- 
five. 

Altogether, be must have been an extraordinary 
man. He was almost as successful an author as a man 
of practice, A long list of his works is given by Strype : 
they embrace a large variety of subjects, from Greek 
pronunciation to the colonization of Ireland ; and from 
the English commonwealth to the prevention of the 
utterance of base coin. He was, too, of a speculative 
turn. Although not exactly a seeker after the philo- 
sopher’s stone, he was engaged ip a project for the 
transmutation of metals. So earnest was be in tliis 
pursuit, that he obtained a patent for the founding of 
a company called the Society of the New Art,” and 
induced Cecil, Leicester, and others to embark along 
with him in the undertaking. The transmutation was 
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that of iron into copper, by the agency of vitriol : the 
plan was prosecuted lor many years ; but, thougli much 
gold was spent, no copper was obtained. Another of 
his projects was thatpf colonizing the north of Ireland, 
but it was no more successful than his metallic device. 
He did not, however, give it up until he had ex- 
pended above 10,000/. upon it, and ** his eon was killed 
by a wild Irishman/’ l>uring his retirement in the 
country, he was an active justice of the peace, in which 
capacity “ he busied himself particularly in burning of 
witches.” He was “a man of great virtue, and ex- 
tremely charitable a great benefactor, according to 
Fuller, to both universities. As old Strype declares, 
the English soil, which lie so adorned, would be un- 
grateful if she should let the memory of such a man 
pass away and lie in obscurity.” 

But ive must leave the knight, and look a little at 
the house he built. He became possessed of the 
manor by his marriage with Philippa, relict of Sir 
John Hampden, the former possessor. The situation 
uf the mansion is a delightful one ; it stands in a fine 
and well-wooded park, on very high ground (whence 
its name, Sir Thomas called it Mount Hall), and com- 
mands extensive and beautiful prospects. It is a large 
quadrangular structure of brick, with stone dressings 
and engaged pillars. At the time it was erected, as 
we have hinted, buildings were constructed on a more 
regular plan than they had previously been. Architects 
had been to Italy to investigate the buildings there, 
and “ the Italian stylo” was becoming fashionable among 
the courtiers. Yet, however superior the genuine 
Italian edifices might be, their imitations in England 
can scarcely be yiought an improvement on our earlier 
English houses.* They look exotic. There is none of 
the ttbandofi about them that appears in their prodo- 
cesBore. Hill Hall is of this kind. It is a fine build- 
ing, and there is a stateliness about ils aspect that is 
sufficiently becoming, but it is extremely formal. Tbc 
interior is more convenient than were the interiors of 
the older houses. The rooms are sufficiently large, 
and well adapted for their various purposes ; some of 
them are handsome apartments. The hall is a fine 
room, though certainly inferior to the old halls. It is 
rather large, with an ornamented stucco ceiling, and a 
gA^ery running along one side of it. The hall at pre- 
sent contains various suits of armour, arms, heraldic 
devu;es, &c, ; the laige carved marble fireplace is un- 
fortunately hidden by a huge ugly, ujiright, close stove, 
that is placed in front of it, w’hich is the more to be 
regretted because in houses of this date so much pro- 
minence was given to these fireplaces. The primfijial 
staircase is a very handsome one, staircases being now 
made important fcatuies in a mansion. Some of tbc 
principal rooms still retain the tapestry willi which all 
of them were once hungt. In one of the bedrooms is 
a recess, a kind of large cupboard, that w'as discovered 
some tiimTback on removing the paper by wdiich it had 
been concealed. It might bave^teen intended fora 
hiding-place, as it is popularly mm to have been, but 
it is scarcolv probable. It is worth notice, as contain- 
ing a portion of the original covering of the room. 
Wlicn Falstaff succeeds iri mollifying the anger of the 
Hostess (2nd Pt. of Henry IV, Act ii. sc. 2), and sets 
a\>oui obuining from her some more money, she says, 
** I must bo fain to fiawn both iny plate and the ta- 
jiestry of my dining-enamber.” To which he replies, 
** Glasses, glasst‘8, is the only drinking: — and for thy 
walls a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the prodi- 
gal, or the German, hunting in water^work, is worth a 
thousand of Uuwo bed-hangings and these fly-bitten 
tapestries/’ lu the recess is some of this ** water- 
work,” With which inferior rooms were then painted. 
It is an iU-dpne piece, representing “ the destruction 
of Sennaebilfilb bis host,” as a label tdls you, Wc were 
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informed by one of the domesiics who showed us the 
house, that ‘similar painting was on some of the other 
rooms till covered with the ordinary pg.per-hanging8 
some years back. The house is quite perfect. It has 
been somewhat altered since its erection ; but no ma- 
terial change has takm place. It is still occupied by 
a descendant of ils builder. 

The scenery about the house is finer than Essex 
scenery generally is. * The park is broken into some 
deep dolls, and is well stocked with deer. In it is a 
neat little church, not far from the mansion, which 
contains a handsome monument to Sir Thomas Smyth, 
and others to his successors. 

o - 

THE FRENCH STAGE. 

[Concluded from pa^e 272,] 

“ To rise to the rank of a great artist in either one 
or other of the two systems wc have mentionod, reipiires 
the same geqius, the same osgaMtCT flexibility, and the 
same power of observation ; but, as the ojiinion of Gar- 
rick, already quoted, warrants us to atiinii—lhe means 
of execution arc not tlie same. The iV/m/ or conventional 
style requires a mii(!h longer and more laborious w/e- 
chanical apprent|jM‘ship than that which aims at the 
mere roproductioh of individual reality. If wc reflect 
for a monient on the great personal disadvantages witli 
wdiich the most famous of French actors have bad to 
contend, we shall easily see that their dramatic educa- 
tion was necessarily much nioic complicated than our 
own. The reason is, that the drama of w hich th(*Y were 
the representatives w^as essentially conventionaf. Mcllle. 
Glairon for in.danee, the most imposing and majestic 
of queens and heroines, was remarkably little, and 
seemed destined by her small pretty features, and pi- 
qanntc expression of face, to make a model souh'ctte. 
Instead oi investing her with tbjg bandmu of Phhire or 
^thalie^ i magi nr? her as Ludy Macbeth or Queen Con- 
stance, and her famo^ would have been impossible. 
Again, Lekairi : the figure of this truly great artist 
was iingi aceful, heavy, and all but ignoble; but his 
gfuiius was nut to be rebuked by an unwieldy ontw^sird 
garb. Three times successively did he alter his style 
and manner. At first, lie gave way to the natural ve- 
hemence of his character, and captivated the public by 
his indomitable energy ; but soon perceiving the truth 
of Talma’s axiom, ‘tlial of all monotouies, the mono- 
tony of force is the most insupportable,’ he drew in the 
reins of his enthusiasm, and condemned himself to 
partial disfavour, hy sinking down into, what appeared 
in the eyes of the vulgar, the proportions of an ordi- 
nary actor, whilst in reality he was meditating and 
colahining tVie elements ol future excellence. At 
length, and during the five or six last years of his life, 
Lekain grew to be so sure of himself, so certain of 
never falling into the vice of exaggeration, that he 
again let his inspiration take its course, and became 
that consummate performer wdiose fliaine is still held 
up to the adoration of every member of the French 
stage. We may divide the studies requisite to the 
complete education of a French classical actor into 
three distinct branches, namely : the study of the voice 
and of diction; that of gesture; and ihdt called the 
praaticeef the stage, which last includes many of those 
traditions wkhout an accurate knowledge of which 
some of Corneille’s and Racine’s finest scenes would 
be unintelligible to us. Very few jxjople arc aware of 
the labour undergone by actors of the classical scliool 
in France, to become entire masters of the diifercrit 
degrees of intonation reqiKred; to perfect, as they 
termed it, the mechanism qf each letter ; to give more or 
less light and shade to the discourse, and to obtain at 
will tones more or less pow'erful, brilliant, or tender^ 
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intentional tones^ as they were technically termed, nervous susceplibility, and arc governed by actual phy- 
Aciors in the Grcuid Siecle were considered more as sical sensation.’' 

the oflicial interpreters of illustrious poets, than as the *** . * * * 

inslruincnls of popular amusement, and were expressly In common life the movements of the body have no 
chosen to call into life the creations of the most cele- ityle^ unless when they are the offspring of command - 
hrated masters, and to expound to the uninitiated the ing and extraordinaiy passion. In most cases this 
delicate or profound niyst^'ies of tiicir intelligence, mute, unspoken tongue is, like common conversation. 
Exercising functions of such literary importance, it incorrect, diffuse, dull, insignificant, and, if we may be 
was natural that they should regard the quality and allowed the term, full of colloquialisms. It is loo often 
flexibility of the vocal organs as amongst the primary the same upon the stage ; and inferior actors, who 
objects of care and attention. Talma had an invincible l^gvc no idea of the beauty •f mute eloquence, delight 
dislike to the word declamation, which is, however, the in a vague kind of gesticulation which may be called 
only one calculated to convey an exact idea of that garrulous, and likened not inaptly to a stuttering of the 
particular tone and character assumed by the human limbs. ‘ They say everything that comes into tlicir 
voice, when giving utterance to a continued straiii of arms ; and for that reason have no more prelensions to 
poetry or eloquence. Declamation, properly so called, style than those improvimlon who say everything that 
should be something between speech and song — more passes^ through their heads,' remarks wittily that wil- 
lofty and sonorous than the one, and less marked and tiest of French actresses Sophie Arnould. This is 
rUyllimical than the other.*’ quite true; but to oppose to it we have that axiom, so 

popular that it has grown into a proverb, ^Majesty 
0* • ^ • * '••***... flnwfi,* for which every first-rate artist of the 

“Another considerable difficulty presented itself to TMdire Frangais has never failed to mark his due 
those who could not implicitly rely upon the perfect deference. 

flexibility of their voice; and tliis was the difficulty of “We again repeat it; on the stage, as in the great 
adapting their individual style of recitation to the par- world, extreme sobriety of action— calm, dignified 
lieniar style pf each author. Every dramatic writer of movements, rather slow than sudden, and testifying of 
any real genius liaa his own nfaniie^ of phtasiny, as it the proper empire of the mind over the body, arc all 
was called, and certain peculiarities of sentiment, of but certain marks of superiority. To be sufficiently 
language, and of accentuation, whicli helftng cxclu- animated to interest the spectator, and yet never forget 
sively to himself, and which the intclligenf porformor the polite reserve inseparable from good breeding; to 
should instanlaneously feci and strive to make evident betray internal emotion, or, as Mole by a happy ex- 
to others as well as to himself. Mdlle. Clairori, for presaion (the gentlemanlike eentiment of whicli never 
instance, wliose delivery was imposing and sustained, was surpassed) temis it, ‘ to let one’s nerves be guessed 
never approaclied a part in one of Cojncillc's ]noces at* {inisser dcoiner ses neifs) under an 8utward seeming 
without previously having recourse to studies of a of utter impassibility these were amongst the crown* 
musical nature, ‘Corneille is so grand, or so familiar,’ ing difficulties of both tragic and comic actors. A story 
she was wont to say, ‘ that without being doubly sure is told of Mdlle. Contat, which will not be without 
of one’s intonations,^ one runs the risk of seeming some interest to our readers, from the celebrity of the 
either monotonous or trivial.' Racine requires a me- person who is one of the principal subjects of it. A 
lodious, grave, and persuasive delivery, impregnated J young girl, recommended to her, avowed one day to 
as he liimself somewhere states, with ‘ that majestic j her amiable instructress, during a reliearsal, that it 
sadness which constitutes the chief charm of tragedy.’ was totally impossible for lier to moderate her out- 
With Voltaire, again, energy is almost always to be rageous method of gesticulation. ‘ There is then but 

i referred to delicacy or precision, and so of others; one way left,’ icplicd the smiling artist; and, catching 
)ut all French dramatic artists, worthy of the name, hold of a piece of string, she bound down the arms of her 
agree that one of the most arduous studies of an actor protegee on each side of her, and enjoined her on no 
is to fit his style to that of the poet ; and that one of the account to disengage herself. Much more withheld 
few things and the most rarely to be met with, except by the respect she bore her mistress than by the slender 
amongst the very greatest dramatic authors, is a work ligature, the fair d6butantc took all possible pains to 
well composed for the voice. observe the order imposed upon her. Her embarrass- 

" If from the vocal education of a classical actor we inent, however, went on increasing in proportion as 
turn to the science of gesticulation, or gesture, we shall the scene she ])tayed grew in interest; and, at last, 
And the studies required from him, though less painful, carried away by her part, forgetting everything, she 
to the full as complicated. The ideal drama is clisUn- has recourse to a inovcment of the arms, and the string 
giiishcd by a pantomime totally different from that of hieaks ! ‘ Bravo ! bravo !’ cries Mdlle. Contat, ‘ thoi^ 

the natural drama. The mimic portion of the former, lies all the secret ! few or no gestures, until ilie 
carefully prepared beforehand, is grand, graceful, calm, moment when real emotion — when gcniiiife passion 
Bill of dignity and repose, and, by its theoretical rather snaps the cord that decorum imposes I* The debutante 
than real truth, intended more as a comment upon, was Mdlle. Mars ; affd all wlio have ever seen her will 
than A copy of, nature. To unite the several qualities readily admit that never was belter profit derived from 
requisite to this branch of scenic art, was termed in the a better lesson ; 'for never did any performer on any 
schools, to have style in the actions; and to be reputed stage carry to a more consummate degree of perfection, 
to have attained this envied degree of excellence, was whether in tragedy or in comedy, the union of discreet 
one of the constant desires of every dramatic artist, reserve* and easy freedom. 

Under the general denomination of gesture is comprised Unless the instinctive sentiment of correct gcsticu- 

every variety of bodily motion ; the gait, •the caniage, lation be aided by profound study, it is next to impos- 
the play of countenance, and what is technically termed sible to succeed on the stage in the art of listening ; a 
inarticulate exdamation. Gesture is an instinctive Ian- portion of dramatic education which was scrupulously 
guage. It is not only the most spontaneous, but also attended to by our neighbours in the Grand Siecle. 
the most sincere mode of expression, as being t;iat which The person who speaks should follow in a measure the 
is the least under our own control. Speech, as the result effect of his words upon the countenance of the person 
of reflection, may deceive, but looks and sudden move- who listens, as an author follows the reproduction of 
nienls cannot, for they arc in a great measure involun- his own ideas upon paper. This was supposed to be 
tary : they depend upon a greater or less degree of one of the great merits of the Champmeale, and she is 
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< said, in tbe fiftb act of ‘Bqfaxet,* during the scene 
where Roxtme listens to tbe speech of Atalide, who 
avows her love for Bcgaxet, and tier intention to cominit 
suicide in order to save her lovej^s life, to have drawn 
down applauses upon the actress who played the part 
of her rival, from the lively and intense impresuon 
which the words of the latter seemed to produce upon 
her.” 

“III the days of Louis XIV. the costume^ was the 
same both in tragedy and coiftcdy. It consisted or«a 
full-dress coat, three-cornered hat and plume, flowing 
wig, white gloves, short breeches, silk stockings, and 
red-heeled shoes. Waniors and heroic characters 
wore over all this a cuirass. This kind of costume, 
worn only in private life by persons of the highest rank 
and importance, was intended to invest thq|e who 
assuitiea it on the stage with the outward marks of dig- 
nity and distinction ; but the alterations made by suc- 
ceeding fashions contributed to bring it into disrepute. 
Jri the eighteenth century powder was adopted, but 
without aiw diminution in the length or volume of the 
peruke. The place of the cuirass was supplied by stays 
well laced, and by scarfs worn as shoulder-belts. Men 
as well as women laid claim to slightness of waist. The 
former wore false hiptj (hanches)^ or pads of horse-hair, 
that enlarge^ them by half a foot on each side, and Die 
latter were imprisoned in hoops of immoderate dimen- 
sions. The dresses of the actresses, however, were 
invariably of the most magnificent description. It was 
not rare to find them costing seven, or eight hundred 
iottis d*or ; and no duchess at the Louvre could boast of 
more splendid tpilettes than the heroines of the TheHtre 
FrangoM. Their costume, though modelled geiiemUy 
upon that of the court, w’as much richer and more 
ample ; their trains were longer, their hanging sleeves 
wider, their gold embroidery more massive, and the 
plumes upon their beads more numerous. Tlut, except 
the splendour visible in the costiuiiGs of the actors, 
everything elsopW'as upon a scale of poverty and mean- 
ness wholly at variance with our ideas of theatrical 
pomp ; and certainly no Vaudevilliste of the present 
day would consent to see the humblest of his pieces 
brouglit out ill tbe condition which satisiied Corneille, 
Racine, or Moli^re. In the times of those great writers, 
the manner even of lighting the stage was such as now 
would not be tolerated. The principal light, instead 
of being, as it now is, hung in the midst of the specta- 
tors, so as to cast its radiance all around, was suspended 
over tlie centre of the stage itself, whether the decora- 
tion pictured a forest, a street, or a Grecian temple. 
A moonlight serenade, or an invocation to the Sun, 
both equally look place beneath a sweating circle of 
foul-smelling tallow candles grouped together in a 
miserable chandelier — Rir wax-lights were not used, 
even at Opera, until during tbe Regency, and then 
their introduction was owing only to an act of liberality 
on the part of the famous nnaheier, Law. * The stalls, 
or bedewu (as they are named ill France), were but 
rows of benches ranged on each side of the wings of 
the proscemum, where the fops of the clay appointed to 
meet one another of an evening. The insolent Marquis 
interrupting by his noisy arrival tbe already advanced 
the youthful libertine coquetting with th% fairer 
portion of the dramatis personm — seamed by their 
demeanour to set at defiance the decently behaved 
citizens of the pit, who Bometimes retaliated by vigor- 
ous manifestations of displeasure. ‘ All the world was 
on the stage»* writes Madame de S^vignA speaking of a 
representation of ‘the Marquis de Villeroi 

in a ball dlr^ ; the (!7uuTit de Guiche girded and belted 
like his: wit; all the rest like so many vagabonds.’ 
When a lijece WjW very attractive, Sentinels were 
posted at the openings of the wunge to keep back tbe 


crowd ; and the difficulty of passing to and fro not un- 
firequently gave rise to incidents of a burlesque nature. 
At the first representation of ‘ ScwtrawMy.the press was 
so strong just in front of tha tomb, at the moment 
when Niniis should appear, that the sentinel was forced 
to cry out with all his lungs, *Make way for the 
ghost, gentlemen, if yoiu^please ; make way for the 
ghost r*’ 

* i{ * ★ 

^^Thefirstreformerof theatrical costumes was Lekain ; 
but he was fully aware of the extreme precaution that 
was required in introducing into the ideal drama any 
attempt at Sfconic illusion, or at the exact reproduction 
of actual reality. ‘ Let us make use of the picturesque 
witn discretion and care,’ he was in the constant habit 
of saying; and these words are but the proof of Ihe 
prophetic instinct which leads every intelligent inno- 
vator to foresee with anxiety the abuse which later will 
inevitably be made of his discovery.” 

« »!i )|> 

“ The altcration*of costuina iwWiioi Thcdffe Fran^uis 
was far from being the work of a day. Haifa century, 
and the authority of the most eminent names, were 
scarcely sufficient to subdue; tbe influence of routine. 
Lekain and Mdlle. Clairon began the reform ; and the 
former, even whije casting olF the false hips in the pai t 
of TancrMe^ and substituting in a real tiger- 

skin to a (:oat of striped silk, did not dare banish the 
powderedVig and curls. In truth it was an arduous 
underlakirlg for an actor to condemn the usage of that 
odorous dust which whitened the heads of some fifteen 
hundred judges before whom he stood. The innovation 
upon which Gmiyis-khan^cctiX Orosmane had not ventured 
was, however^acromplished, and that cleverly enough, 
by a second-rate singer. This individual, whose name 
even has not reached us, ])laying one night the part of 
Hercules, presented hiniBelf with a mass of black en- 
tangled locks upon his head, uprthy of the savage in- 

i iabitant of some liyrcanian forest; but, whilst in one 
land be bore tbe formidable club, the other was armed 
w4th an irreproachably powdered peruke, white as 
snow, and his uncertain attitude clearly demonstrated 
that he was ready to return to the former fashion if 
such was the pleasure of the audience. A universal 
murmur of approbation apprised him that he had 
gained his point. Assuming quickly an heroic posture, 
hefiings far from him the antiquated head-dress, and a 
shout of applause greets tbe rising in the air of the 
grey cloud w^hich the wig shakes from it in its fall. 
From that hour, everything became possible. Larine 
had his hair cut and curled a la Titus ; Talma, aided 
by the counsels of bis friend David the painter, copied 
history exactly both in the form and quality of the vest- 
ments worn by the ancients; anik under his direction, 
the severe woollen toga replaced, in all Roman parts, 
the splendid stufis in which former actors had delighted 
to attire themselves.” 


The greatcHt trutliA are tbe simpleBl, so likewise are tbe grt‘at4rst 
men. — Guesses at Truth, 


The Behian Shepherd and his Sheep, wA« mtich amusod 
once, in Belgium, at a curious contrivance adopted by a shep- 
herd to extricate himself from a dilemma, and at tbe l eadiriess 
with which bis sheep obeyed his intentions. Preceding his 
Hock, be was moving them to a fresh pasture, when his progress 
was stopped by a large corn-iield, through which there was only 
a narrow foot-path. . His knowledge of the habits of his charge 
made him thoroughly aware of tlie destruction they would com- 
mit if left to follow him at their leisure i so, alter a few moments’ 
reflection, he started off at the toj^ of his speed, tbo whole flock 
pursuing him at a gallop, and almost in single flle^ without doing 
tbe slightest damage.'— Thompson’s Note-book (f a Nc^ 
turalist. 




“ Then canKs the jolly Sommer, being dight • 

111 a tiiin silken cassock coloured greeiie, 

That was unlyned all, to be more liglit: 

And on his head a girlond well beseeite 
He wore, from which as he had chaufled lx*eii 
Tiie sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bo we and shaftes, as lie in forresi grecne 
Had hunted late the Libbard or the Bore, 

And now would bathe his linibes with labor healed sore.” 

Such iB Spenskr’s deacrintion of ‘‘ the jolly Sommer.” 
'riie same vigorous pencil has personified :1jc summer 
months of June and July : — 

'^And after her came Jolly June, array'd* 

All in greene leaves, as lie a Playor were ; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play'll, 

That by his plough-yrons mote right well ap|ieare ; 

Upon a Crab he rode, that liim did beore 
With crooked crawliag steals an uncouth pace, 

And backward yode, as Bargemen wont to fare, 

Bending their force coiitr&ry to their face ; 

Like that ungracioui crow which faines demurest grace. 

No. 854. 


*'Thtin came hot July boyling like to fire, 

That all his garments he Igal cost away : 

U|K>n a Lyon raging yet witli ire 
He boldly rode, and mode him to obay : • 

(It was the lieast that whylome did forray^ 

Tlie Nemason forrest, till the Amphiftnonide 
Him slew, and with bis hide did him array .) 

Behindc lys hacke a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.” 

Wi^will select two summer landscaiieB, whose scenes 
are laid in regions far apart. Scott gives us a charm- 
ing picture of the mild graces of tlie season 

“ The summer dawn's rcdecled hue 
To jmrple changed L-och Katrine blue ; 

Mildly and soft the westeni breeze 
Just kisaM the lake, just stirrM the trees, 

And the ul eased lake, like maiden coy, 

Tremblea but dimpM not for joy ; 

The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
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In bright uncertainty they lie. 

Like future joye to Fancy's eye. 

'J'he uruter-lily to the light 

Her chalice rear'd of sUver bright ; 

Tile doe aurj>ke, and to the lawn, 

Degeniin’d with dew-drops, led lier fawn; 

The grey mist left the mountain-side, 

The torrent sbow'd its glistening pride ; 

Invisible in flecked sky 
Tlie lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckm thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and nosh ; 

In answer couM the cush)Lt-dove * 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love." 

The Araeriran poc^t, Bryant, draws his images from 
pine-forests and iields of maize, upon which a 6cry 
sun looks down with **6corclnng heat and dazzling 
light 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning gross; 

There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies iriy dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. 411 is silent, save tlie faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing- The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours : the tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves *, tlie clover dvoo^is 
Its tender foliage, tmd ileclinea its blooms. 

But far in the tierce sunshine tower the hills, 

With all their growth of woods, silent and stern, 

As if the scorching beat and dazzling light 
Were but un element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Hotioulc-is pillais ol' the brazen he.iveix, — 

Their bases on the mountains — their while tops 
Shining in tlL) far elher-^lire tlie air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, 1 lie 
Lutiguidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 

Yet virgin from tlie kisses of* flie sun, 

HetuitiM some freshness, and 1 woo the xvind 
That still ddays its cunning. Why so slow, 

Gentle and voltihle spirit of the air? 

Ob, come and brcaliie iijioii the fainting earth 
Coolnesj rind life. Is it tliat in his caves 
He hears me? .See, on yonder v/inniy ridge, 

The pine is tieiuling his proud top, ami now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tOBsliig their green boughs about. He comes! 

Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves ! 

The deep distressful silence of ihe scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnnmljcrd sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
shaking a shower of blossoms from the sliriibs. 

And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and ruBtiing of young boughs, 

And sound of swaying blanches, and the voice 
Ol dlstani waterfalls. All the green hcibs 
Are stuTing on his brcOij^i ; a thousand flowers, 

By the road-side and borders of the brook, 

Nod gwilv to each other ; glossy leaves 
Are twiiiKling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver wateis break 
Into small waves and S'parkle ua he comes.” 

ContraBted with this picture how ^cfr^shing are the 
** hedge^raw elms,” — tlte furrow’d Jand,'* — the “ rus- 
set lawuB,” — the “ meadows trim,” — the “ upland liam- 
of Milton's ‘ L’Allegro/ His sunshine '^holi- 
day** is thoroughly English 

** To hear the lark begin his flight, 

Atid Binging startle tlie dull night, 

Ftotr his watchtow r in tlie skies, 

THl the viappicd dawn doth rise ; 

Than t0 come in spite of sorrow, 

AndiU my window bid grnid- morrow 
Tfatotlgl) the sweeibriar, or the vine, 

Ur tl^' twisted aglautiiie t 


While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn-do&, 

Stoutly stmts his datnes before : 

Oft lisf luug how tlie hounds and liorn 
Cfaeerly rouse the slumbering mom, 

From die side of some hoar hill, 

Through tlie high wood echoing shrill : 

Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against tlie eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 

Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 

Tlie filouds in thousand liveries dight^ 

While the ploughman near at bond 
Whistles o'er tlie furrow'd laud, 

And tlie milkmaid singetb blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, ^ 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
ITtider the hawthorn in the dole. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landsca^ie round it measures, 

Russet lawns; and fftllow's#*freyf*" ^ 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 

Mountains on whose barren lireast 
The lab'riiig clouds do often rest, 

Meadows trim witli daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers andJiattlei.ients it sees 
BosnmM higi) in tufted trees, 

Wlp'ie perhaps some beauty lies, 

The Cynosure of neigld/ring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyisis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herb^ and other country messes, 

W'hicli trie neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bow'r she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves. 

Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tann’d haycock in the :ncad. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland liamlets will invite, 

When the merry Iwlls ring round, 

And the jocund rebecs sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in (he chequer’d shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiilay." 

Ilay-iiiJikinj^,- the half-sportive labour of the early 
BumuKT, — has been charmingly described by Joanna 
Haillik: — 

U))on the grass no longer nangs the dew; 

Forth hies the mower with his gliitcring scythe, 

In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 

He moves athwart the mead with sideling bend, 

H And lays the grass in many a swathey line; 

III every field, in every lawn and mea<low, 

The rousing voice of industry is lieaid ; 

The liaycock rises, and the frequent rake 
SweejiB on the fragrant, hay in heavy wreaths. 

The old and young, the weak and strong are there, 

And, as they cun, lielji on (he cheerful work. 

The father jeers bis awkwaid half-grown lad, 

Who trails his tawdry armful o'er the field, 

Nor docs he fear the jeering to repay. 

I'he village oracle and simple maid 

Jett in their turns and raise the ready laugh ; 

All are companions in the general glee; 

Authority,^ hard-favoured, frowns nut there. 

Some, more advanced, raise up the lofty rick, 

Whilst on its top doth stand tlie \m\t\i toast 
In loose attire and swelling ruddy cheek. 

W'ilh taiiiiU and liArmloss mockery she receives 
The tossed-up heaps from fork of simple youth, 

Who, staring on her, takes h'la arm away. 

While lialf die load fiills back upon himself. 

Loud is her laugh, her voice it beard afar; 
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The mower busied on tlie distant lawn, 

The carter tnidj^irig on his dusty way, 

1'lic slirill sound know, their bonnets toss in air, 

A lid ruSr across the (eld to catch her notice : 

She waves her arm to them, and shakes her bead, 

And then renews her work with double spirit. 

Tlitis do they jest and laugli away tbeir toil 
Till the bright sun, now past his middle course, 
iShuots down his fiercest beams which none may brave, 
'i'iio stoutest arm feels listless,* and tlie swart 
And brawny-shouldered clown begins to fiiil. 

But to the weary, lo — there corns relief! 

A troop of welcome children o’er the lawn 
With slow and wary stefis approach : sonte bear 
In baskets oaten cakes or barley scones, 

And ^sty cheese and stonps of milk or whey. * 
Beneath the branches of a spreading tree, 

• Or by the shady side of the tall rick, 

They s|)read their homely fare, and seated round, 

Taste every pleasure that a feast can give.” 

Old Allan Ramsay has caught the inspiration of 
one of his most ^'hitf:tni^g songs fropi the same scene : — 

" The loss of Patie's mill, 

Sae bomiip, blithe, and g-y, 

In spile of all my skill, 

She stole my heart* awi;;, . 

'^yheii tedding out the hay, 

Barc4»caded on the gt^en, 

Love ’midst her locks did play, 

And waritoird in her eeii. « 

Her arms white, round, and smooth ;• 

Breasts rising in their dawn ; 

To age it would give yofflh, 

To press them with Ills ban*. 

Through all my spirits ran 

An ecstasy of bliss, * 

When I such sweetness fund 
W’rapt in a balmy kiss. 

W'ithout the help of art, 

Like fioWrs whim'll grace the wild, 

Her sweets she did iin|iart, ^ 

Whene'er she spiikc or imil'd ; ^ 

Her looks they were so mild, 

Free from affneted pride, 

She me to love beguil'd 

1 wish'd her for my bride. « 

O ! had I a’ the wealth 
• Hojietouii's high mountains fill, 

Insur'd long life and healtli. 

And pleasure at my will ; 

I'd promise, and fulfil, 

That none but honnie she. 

The lass of Patie's mill, 

Should share the same with me.” 

Burns invites bis bonnie laspio” to go forth lo the 
“foaming stream” and “ hoary clilfs,” when “ si ijinier 
blinks on flowery braes.” He only echoes the general 
summons to the enjoyment of “the lightsome days” 
which Nature gives to all her children : — 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go to the Dirks of Aberfeldv f 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes. 

And o'er the crystal streamlet plays, 

Come, let us spend the lightsome days 
In the Birka of Aberfoldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing, 

The 111 tie birdies blithely sing, • 

Or lightly flit on wanton wing. 

In tlie Birks of Al»rfcldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c« 

The braes ascend like lofty wa*s, 

The foaming streJRn deep roaring fa's, 

O'er-bung wi* fragrant Sfweading sbaws. 

The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c. 


The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi* flowers, 
White o’er the linns the buniie pours, 
And rising, weets wi* misty showers 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie, &c« 

I.et fortune's gifts at random flee, 

They ne’ er shall draw a wish frac me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee, 

In the Birks of Alwrfeldy. 

Bonnie lassie,” fitc. 


• # * 

jPeUtos of SeviUe. — But though the external gardens of the Sevil- 
lians are not all they might be made, their internal oneg-o those 
tn their houses, I mean, their patios — are iiniquo in elegance, 
fireshnesB, fragrance, and charm. Figure to yourself, in every 
gentleman’s mansion, a large square inner court, paved l>eauti- 
fullyjvitli marble; surrounded by elegant marble pillars, be- 
hind which runs on all sides a broad, covered, and marble 
floored corridor; and filled with every sort of lovely odorous 
shrub and flower; a graceful fountain playing in the midst. In 
the daytime, during hot weather, the sun is kqit from this trea- 
sured spot by awnings spread overhead. Here, in this delicious 
Oriental sort, of drawing-room, on seats and sofas placed in the 
encircling gallery, sit tlic family during the summer* evenings, 
with their musical instruments and their friends about them, 
lireathing the pure air of heaven to refresh them after the heats of 
the burning day. As the entrance to the houses is invariably by 
a broad passage leading from the street to the patio, and divided 
from the latter only by an open-work iron gate, which admits the 
eye of the passer by lo plunge into its verdant, and, at that hour, 
illumined recesses ; yon will understand what gratification 
may be rca|)ed by merely walking through (he principal streets, 
plain and confined as, fur the most part, these externally are ; 
and how the constantly returning glimpses of these spots of fairy- 
land within, may compensate for much tliat is deficient in the 
outer part. The patio is the /ieart of the Seville-house. When 
tAat is pure, ft-esh, glowing, undefiled ; rich in breathing sweets 
and beauty, and ever ready to dis^wnsc on all around its bless- 
ings and its peace ; wlio stoj)s to a^k whether the outer crust, pro- 
vided it he only neat and sj>ollc88 too, is perfectly chiselled, or 
is gaily decked t — Letters from Spain, hj/ X* 3' X, 


Volcano in Kamtchatha, — At the back of the village (of 
Kliitchce) rises the majestic volcano Klootchefsky, rearing his 
awful aiKi flaming head a cottsiderable distance al>ove the clouds. 
This huge mountain, towering to the skies, is a })erfcct cone, 
decreasing gradually from its enormous base to the summit. 
Klootchefsky may perhaps be inferior to Etna in siic, hut it 
certainly surpasses it in beauty. The summit is eternally coverefl 
with snow, and from the crater issues a volume of flame and 
smoke that streaks the sky for many miles. Sometimes quanti- 
ties of fine ashes are thrown out, which fall almost irufierceptibly, 
and impregnate the atmosphere, so as to be inlialed in breathing. 
The inhabitants informed me, that iliey aflect the lungs, and 
produce a tickling cough, amt a swelling of the glands similar 
to that occasioned by suppression of perspiration. When a pure 
flame issues from the crater of Klootchefsky, it is seen at the 
Tigil and Aleuters coasts, at the distance of three hundred versts. 
1 thought the valley of Slierrom very beautiful ; but here the 
eubliine is so happily blended with the beautiful, lliat I gave the 
preference*to Klutchee, and nothing con exceed the majesty and 
grandeur of Klootchefsky. The inhabitants also informed me 
that this volcano had once thrown out a whitish clammy sub- 
stance like honey, which stuck to the fingm, and was perfiictly 
sweet to the ta<«te, but disapf)eared about mid-day, when the iim 
shone out bright and warm. From tbeir description of this 
phenomenon, I am ratner inclined to think it must hAve been 
what IS called the honey-dew, which has fallen in other parts of 
the world, particularly in tlie Carol iuas and South America. I 
couM nut forbear requesting the colonel to permit the Imt to 
pa<«s gently along without piiddliiig, in order to feast my eyes on 
the magnificent scene before us. It is greatly to be regretteil 
that this sublime object is situated in such a remote corner of 
the globe. There are warm mineral-springs on the river Klut- 
dice, which 1 afterwords visited.-^I>ofte?2’s Travels ia Kamt 
ehatka and Siberia^ 
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LLANDAF CATHEDRAL. 

Th* city of Llandaf has probably never been large : at 
present it is a mere village, on the west bank of the 
river Tftf, in Glamorganshire, consisting chiefly of cot- 
tages arranged in two short streets, which terminate 
in a square, where there are several good houses, and 
where the bishop’s palace formerly stood. The situa- 
tion is on elevated ground, which lias a gentle slope on 
all sides except towards the river, where the descent is 
more precipitous. At the bottom of this green decli- 
vity stands the Cathedral, partially embosomed in trees, 
and with a branch of the river murmuring round the 
churchyard wall ; hence the name ' Llan ar Tftf,’ * the 
Church on the TAf,’ contracted into Llandaf. The 
situation of the Cathedral is retired ; and the aspect 
of the majestic pile, partly in ruin as it is, is solemn 
and impressive. The city is rather more than two 
.miles north-west from Cardifl^ and contained, accord- 
ing to the census of 1841, STO inhabitants. The entire 
parish onW contained 1276. 

Llandaf has been the see of a bishop from a very 
early period of Christianity. Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, came to Eng- 
land about the year 430. Dubritius, a native of Wales, 
was by them ordained Bishop of Llandaf ; he was pro- 
moted to the Archbishopric of Cacrleon in 512, and 
was succeeded by Teilo, wlio seems to have built the 
cathedral church— not the present structure, as may be 
supposed, but one much smaller, which is racorded to 
have been only tweqty-eight feet long, fifteen feet wide, 
and twenty feet high. 

In 1107 Urban, Archdeacon of Llandaf^ was promoted 
to the bi^opric of Llandaf, which he found in a de- 
plorable condition, its revenues not only reduced by 
the mismanagement of his predecessors, but some of 
the estates usurped and alienated from the see by Ber- 
the Norman Bishop of St. David’s, and Richard, 
Blimop of Hereford, Urban, in 1119, appealed to 
Pope Calixtus il., who granted him circular letters 
to the king, the archbidiop, and to other bishops and 
clergy, io contribute towards the restoration of bis 
ruineui ebtircb. Having obtained a considerable sum, 
he pulled it dpwn^ and on the lltli of April, 1120, began 
the ' present struemre. He not onlv completed the fabric, 
but b\ult himself and iiis canons, and 


died in 1135, while on a journey to Rome in prosecu- 
tion of suitsffor the recovery of the estates of which his 
see had been dc?prived ii the pope, however, had already 
pronounced sentence in his favour 

Llandaf Cathedral has neither transepts nor central 
tower. The east end is terminated by a Lady Chapel. 
The original west front, now in a state of ruin, was 
flanked by two towers; the south tower was blown down, 
by a storm in 1703, and nothing of it is left except a 
ruinous fragment of the bottom of^he walls. The north 
tower still remains in tolerable preservation : it is square, 
v<^y lofty, and of handsome perpendicular architec- 
Aire ; two sides of it rest on the walls of the Cathedral, 
but on the cast and south it is supported by two arches 
which spring from a single pillar. Two buttresses, one 
in the wall, the other against the pillar, resist the out- 
ward pressure of the two arches, and each buttress re- 
presents a distorted figure bending beneath 4ho heavy 
weight imposed on it. This northern tower was built 
by .Jasper, Duke of Bedford, who was Lord of Glamor- 
ganshire, and uncle of Henry VII. He was created 
duke ill 1485. • 

The Cathedral was repaired in 1751, when Bishop 
Cresset held the sec. The repairs were exceedingly 
incongruous. A new west front of Italian architec- 
ture^ was built across the nave, which cut off the west 
end of the nave, and thus very considerably diminished 
the length of the church. The former west front and 
the portion of nave attached to it were not removed, 
but left to fall into decay, and this part now forms a 
sort of roofless vestibule to the actual church. On 
each side of the nave there has been a narrow aisle 
separated by slender clustered pillars with capitals of 
delicately sculptured foliage, supporting gothic arches, 
three of which yet remain on the north side. With 
the exception of the loss of the tower at the south 
angle, tlic original west front is almost entire, and is a 
fine specimen of Norman and gothic architecture. The 
western entrance is beneath a circular arch with rich 
Norman mouldings, and in the centre on a pillar 
which divided the doorway stands the figure of a 
bishop ^with the pastoral staff in one hand and holding 
up tlie other in the act of benediction* Above the 
entrance is a range of five lofty lancet windows, of 
different sizes, the largest in the centre, above which 
is a range of lancet arcades diminishing in height on 
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each side from a tall central window.’' A cross sur- 
mounts the cable, « beneath which is a recumbent 
figure, with a in one hand and the other uplifted. 
On the north and south Sides of the ruined nave are 
two Norman doorways, with circular arches; the mould- 
ings of that on the north are very rich. 

On entering the present church, the Italian fa;ade 
of which intersects the ancient nave, the choir is seen 
to have been completely Italianize*d, but is of no deter- 
minate character of architecture. As a place of wor- 
ship it is commodious and respectable, but in the worst 
taste as a restoration, or rather alteration. A colon- 
nade of the Ionic order rui^ round the stall^ while the 
elegant pointed arches of tne original edifice still sepa- 
rate the aisles from the choir. Even the altar was 
enefcsed within a Grecian portico, which however was 
removed by order of the chapter in 1831. Wood, the 
architect, of Bath, seems to have been the designer of 
these injudicious alterations, which cost 7000/. The 
date of 1752. inscybsd on the keystope above the new 
door, ascertains the date ^flien they took pkce. 

The Lady Chapel is unaltered, and is a very elegant 
gothic structure. Service is occasionally perfonned 
ill it in the Welsh language, on which account it is com- 
monly called theWelsh Chapel. The entire length of this 
chapel inside ts fif^-seven feet and a^alf, the breadth 
twenty-four feet and a half, and the height about thirty 
feet. The building, when entire, according 4o Grose, 
measured two hundred and sixty-three feet jn length, 
.sixty>0ve feet in breadth, and one hundred and nine- 
teen feet in height. 

There arc a few monuments. Some have probably 
been destroyed ; some have been removed from their 
lormcr situations, and placed within •the modern 
church, but most of the inscriptions^are obliterated or 
much defaced. There is a very fine tomb in the north 
aisle of the choir, with the remains of rich painting 
and gilding: it consists jf two figures, male and 
female, in alabaster. The male is in armour, with his»| 
hands in the attitude of supplication, and a lion at his 
feet ; the female is habited in a long loose robe, with 
ruffles round the arms ; the head-dress is rich and sin- 
gular. The base of the tomb is decorated with small 
figures chiefly in religious habits. An inscription in 
Latin shows that the figures are those of Christopher 
Matthew, Esq. and his wife, both of whom died in the 
year 1500. In the south aisle of the choir is a female 
finely sculptured in alabaster, habited in a long loose 
robe, which covers her feet. She is supposed to repre- 
sent the wife of John, Lord Audley, wdiotook an active 
part in suppressing the rebellion of Owen Glendower 
in the reign of Henry IV. 

The chapter-house is on the south side of the Cathe- 
dral. It is a square room, each side of which is aboht 
tliirty-six feet. The roof is supported by arches w hich 
spring from a pillar in the centre of the room. 

The average net revenue of the bishopric of Llandaf, 
founded upon returns to the Church Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, for the seven years ending with 183.5, is 
104!3/. 14s. lOd. By an order in council of the 12th of 
December, 1838, the future average annual income is 
to be 4200/., and to raise it to this amount 3150/. is to 
be paid to the bishop, by equal half-yearly payments, 
commencing with the next avoidance. The Bishop of 
Llandaf has no house of residence j till one is provided, 
the yearly sum of 300/. is to be paid, at thb same times 
as the foregoing sum, to enable the bishop to provide 
himself with a temporary residence. The diocese in- 
cludes Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. The 
number of benefices is one hundred and ninetv-four. 

The chapter consists of the dean, chancellor, pre- 
centor, treasurer, and nine canons. The net revenue 
is 700/. ; after all charges are defrayed, the surplus is 
divided into fourteen shares, of which the dean receives 


two, and the other members one each. The average 
sum divided is 533/. All have separate revenues iri^ 
addition. ______ 

THE SUPPLY OF V/ATEIT AT ROME. 

Ifr two or three of our earlier volumes we have given 
ictorial representations of some of the noble aqueducts 
uilt by the Romans for supplying their chief cities 
with water. A general slcetcli of the mechanical ar- 
rangements for -this supply may, however, not be out 
of place. • - 

The Romans appear to have been the first to adopt 
(on anything like a large scale) the use of aqueducts, 
properly so called. Yet there have been handed down 
to us a few accounts of ingenious contrivances, having 
a cognate character, in other countries. The city 
of Samos, in Greece, was thus supplied : a hill, nine 
hundred Greek feet liigh, was pierced by a tunnel four 
thousand two hundred feet long; the tunnel w'as eight 
feet high and as much in width ; and in it was cut a 
deep channel for the conveyance of water from an 
abundant source to the city. 

The Romans supplied not only their giant metro- 
polis, but all their more important cities in Greece, in 
Gaul, in Spain, in Italy, and in Sicily, by means of 
aqueducts. These aqueducts were built for the most 
part of brick, and consisted of square piers, con- 
nected by semicircular arches, having a channel or 
course at the top for the floiv of water. Whatever 
were the inequalities of the ground, the piers were 
built to sucli a hciglit as would give a regular but very 
gradual descent to the water. The conduit or water- 
channel had a [laved or tiled fioor, anjjl was enclosed 
laterally by walls of brick or stone, and covered with a 
transverse arch, or by a simple flat coping of stone. 
There were frequently serious difficulties to encounter ; 
as, for instance, if the source of the water was much 
higher than the place at which it was to be delivered, 
and the distance too short to reduce the flow to a 
imoderate velocity, the stream had to be carried in a 
winding direction, to diminish the rapidity of descent 
in a greater length ; if this was not done, the pressure 
of the water from the head would have burst the 
covering of the aqueduct and inundated the country 
over which it was carried. 

Some of these aqueducts were built as early as the 
ear 313 b.c. ; and the first (called Aqua Clamia) was 
cgun by A ppiuB Claudius; it ran almost entirely under- 
ground, and carried the w ater from a distance of about 
eight miles, in the direction of the Porta Capena, into 
the city of Rome. Other aqueducts were constructed 
during the Republic ; but it was not until the establish- 
ment of the Empire that this kind of engineering 
reached its highest pitch of excellence. They began to 
be built mostly upon arches, having a gentle declivity 
towards the city. Augustus built two new j^ueducts, 
and enlarged one of the old ones. Subsequent cm- 
p(*rors added about half a dozen others, all leading into 
Rome by difl'erent directions. So excellent was the 
plan in which these aqueducts were conceived and exe- 
cuted, that even tharuins of them enable modern Rome 
to be supplied with water better than almost any other 
city on the Continent. Three of the ancient aqueducts 
yet remain, and carry an abundant supply of water 
into the capital ; the popes having exerted their autho- 
rity to keep these three in repair. The first of these 
is the Acq^M Vergine (to call it by its modern Italian 
name), which comes from near the ancient Collalia, 
fourteen miles north of Rome ; it supplies a great part 
of the lower town, and feeds thirteen public fountains. 
The second is the Acqm Felice, which comes from tlie 
east for the supply of the upper or eastern part of the 
town, and feeds twenty-a^en public fountains. The 
third aqueduct, called Acqua Paola, enters Rome near 
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Mount Janiculus, and auppliea tlie hou&ca and the 
fountains not eorvod by the oth6r two aqueducts. It 
has been estimated that the supply of water thus con- 
voyed to the city is greater than that furnished to a 
population six times as great at Paris. 

These aqueducts of the ancient Romans were always 
deemed by them among the proudest monuments of 
their skill. One of their own writers said. — If^ we 
consider attentively the quantities of water brought into 
the city for the use of the public, foi* baths, for fish- 
yjonds, for private houses, • for artificial lakes, •for 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the city, and for 
villas ; if we look also at the works which have been 
constructed for forming a regular clmnnel for the water 
•*— arches raised up, mountains pierced with tunnels, 
and valleys filled up to a level — it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is nothing in the whole world more 
womlerful/' In the earlier centuries of the Roman 
power, indeed for upwards of four hundred years after 
the building of the city, the inhabitants wore contented 
witli the water of the Tiber, or what was drawn from 
wells in the city and its neighbourhood. But the great 
increase of the population rendering a more ample sup- 
ply desirable, the censor Appius Claudius, as remarked 
in the last paragraph, commenced the aqueduct system, 
which afterwards led to such splendid w'orks of 
art. The Aqua Martia extended for a distance of 
thirty-eight miles on a series of arches seventy feet 
high! the Aqua Julia and AquaTepula occupied two 
higher levels on part of the same structure which 
formed the Aqua Martia; the whole aqueduct above 
(lie arches being divided into three channels or stories. 
One of the aqpcducls, the Aqua Claudia, ran thirty- 
six miles beneath the ground, then eleven rnilo^n the 
surface, then went in a continuous vault for three 
miles, and afterwards on lofty arcades for seven more. 
All the aqueducts exhibited more or less of this stu- 
jiendous engineering. 

When the water, thus supplied by these numerous 
aqueducts, arrived at the great city, its distributioig 
among the inhabitants was managed with inuch care 
and attention. The superintendance of this matter 
was always intrusted to an officer of high rank. In 
the reign of the Emperor Nerva the office was filled 
by Krontinus, who wrote a very minute account of the 
arrangements subsidiary to this object. Tlie aqueducts 
were each charged with a certain number of pipes of 
supply ; and no new pipe could be inserted without a 
special application to the emperor. Permission being ob- 
tained, the overseer assigned to the applicant SLcalix of 
definite dimensions ; tins calix was a brass cup-shaped 
meter fixed in the reservoir, the diameter of which 
regulated the quantity of water which passed through 
it: it was ordered to oc made of brass, that it might 
not easily bond, and Uiat there might be less room 
for fraqj^, cither in the public or the individual, by 
enlargirtgor diminishing the prescribed aperture. Be- 
yond the calix the pipe was private pfoperty; but 
more effectually to prevent fraud, it was ordained that 
for fifty feet from the calix the pipe and the calix were 
to be of the same diameter; and to ifirevent the break- 
ing up of the public pipes, it was expressly provided 
that every person should draw water direct from one 
of the reservoirs in which the aqueducts tertninated. 
The right to a supply of water was strictly personal, 
not attached to houses, so that the supply W'as cut off 
at every change of ownership. ^ Each calix w as the 
representative of one definite and uninterrupted supply 
of water, whicli fell as it were into public hands from 
time to time, and was sold by the superintendents to 
the highest bidders. If any of the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay |fcr t|)c use of a pipe leading from one of 
the reservoiinif 'they w'cre obliged to fetj^ water from 
the public fountains. I 
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It thus appears that ancient Rome combined two 
systems of water-supply : the modern European system 
of pipes from a reservoir, for those wlio could pay for 
this convenience ; and the*Oriental system of public 
fountains, for those of a poorer grade. As the number 
of the latter class, in so large a city as Rome, was ne- 
cessarily very large, the fountains were extremely 
numerous ; indeed, it is supposed that no other city in 
the world has ever4>een so abundantly supplied with 
fountains as was ancient Rome. 

The existence of the magnificent aqueducts exhibited 
in many parts of southern Europe?, having for their 
object titfe conveyance of water from one jioint to 
mother in a course deviafRng only in a slight degree 
from a perfect level, has led to the opinion that the 
Romans were ignorant of the principle by which 
waterworks in England are regulated : that is, the 
ower of water to ascend in a closed pipe to any 
eight, provided it springs from a source of equal or 
greater height. The discoveries made at Pompeii, 
however, apd other places, liave* shown this opinion to 
be erroneous. The want of suitable materials for 
making pipes of large bore, capable of sustaining the 
pressure to which they would be exposed, is a more 
Jirobablc explanation of the matter. There is, in fact, 
in the volume^ relating to Pompeii, in the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’ a Vertical section of h 
fountaii^ showing the mode in which the water flows 
into it; yiere is an ascending pipe, concealed at the 
hinder part of the fountain, through which the water 
flowed from a channel beneath into the reservoir. 
This is the very principle in question, on a small scale, 
and required nothing but suitable apparatus to be ex- 
tended to a much larger. 

The aqueducts, then, having brought the water into 
reservoirs withirf the city, and channels having been 
made to convey some of this water to the fountains for 
the use of the poorer cilizensr the construction of the 
fountains themselves became an important part of the 
arrangement. Many of the Greek cities were supfdicd 
with such fountains : thus at Corinth there were 
several, of w'hich one, near the statue of Diana, repre- 
sented Pegasus, with the water flowing through his 
feet ; another consisted of a bronze Neptune seated 
on a dolphin, from the mouth of which the water 
issued. But Italy far excelled Greece in this respect. 
At Pompeii not only were the streets provided with 
public fountains, but even the private houses were 
decorated ivith them ; one of these, yet remaining, is 
encrtic^ed w4lh coloured glass and shells; and the 
fountain of water flowed from a large mask sot on 
steps, placed within a large niche. At Rome itself the 
fountains w^erc extremely numerous, and called forth 
(til the talents of the architects and sculptors of those 
times. Many were highly decorated, of m*eat magni- 
tude, and much varied in their mode or ejecting the 
water with which they were supplied. Agrippa is 
said to have formed in one year seventy pools, a Hun- 
dred and flve fountains, and a hundred and thirty 
reservoirs. 

We may remark that the aqueduct sjystem is here 
and there observable among the remains of aheient 
art in various countries of the East. Pococke describes 
a work of this kind erected by Solomon, for conveying 
water from the pools and fountains near Bethlcheni to 
Jerusalem. “Ine aqueduct,” hesayi^ ‘Ms built on a 
foundation of stone ; the water runs in round earthen 
pipes about ten inches diameter, which are cased with 
two stones, liewn out so as to fit them, and they are 
covered over with rough stones well cemented together ; 
and the whole is so sunk kito the ground on the side 
of the hills, that in many places notliing is to be seen 
of it.*’ 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUSTION. 

This terni is applied lo a singular phenomenon which 
occasionally ociairs in the, human system. Many of 
the older medical writers spoke of a mysterious burn- 
ing of the human body, which, as it seldom occurred, 
was frequently doubted. Cases however of a consum- 
ing or decomposition of various parts of the body during 
life, with the evolution of light, haare been constantly 
init on record, and although often misrepresented by 
superstition and ignorance, the evidence of such a 
combustion of the human body is admitted as perfectly 
satisfactory by the best writers on medical jurispru- 
dence of the present day. 

One of the earliest well-authenticated cases put oi! 
record occurs in the Transactions of the Copenhagen 
Society. A woman of the lower classes, who had for 
ihtec years used spirituous liquors to excess, and took 
little of any kind of food, sat down one evening on a 
(‘hail’ to sleep, and was consumed during the night, so 
Ihiil next morning qp part qf her was lound^entire ex- 
< (*pt the skull and the joints of her fingers ; all the rest 
of the body was reduced to ashes. In the forty-third 
volume of the * Philosophical Transactions’ there is a 
case related w'hich occurred in 1744. A woman of the 
name of Grace fett, who was in the habit of getting 
up in the Jiight to»sm<ike by the kiifhen fire, was 
iound one morning by her daughter dead. The body 
was e.\t(‘nded on the hearth with the legs on tfic deal 
door, and it had the appearance of a log of w6od con- 
Rum(*d by a fire without apparent flame*. The girl 
immediately ran and procured water to pour over the 
burning body, whi<!h produced a suffocating smoke 
and brought in the neighbours ; but the ;^voman was 
c|uit(> dead. The trunk was incinerated, and reaambled 
a heap of coals covered wdtli white ashes. The head, 
tlie arms, the legs, and the thighs had also participated 
in the burning. It is stated that she had that day 
drunk a large quantity of spirituous liquors. There 
was no fire in the grate, and the candle had burnt 
cniirely out in the socket of the candlestick which was 
close to lier. There were also found near the body the 
clothes of a child and a paper screen whieh had sus- 
tained :io injury from the fire. Her dress consisted of 
a eollon go.wn. 

Since the period at which this case was recorded 
many others have occurred to competent observers and 
been accurately described. Beck in his ‘ MedicalJuris- 
prudence’ gives references to twcnly-eight cases, which 
are probably not more than half tliat have been related 
in various places. Dr. Apjoliii, in the article “Spon- 
r taneous 11 uman Combustion,’* in the ‘Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine,’ relates four cases winch have 
occurred in Ireland within the present century. All^ 
were females and addicted to ardent spirits. 

The following conclusions may be deduced from 
the various cases which have been related : — 

1. The subjects were nearly all females. Of seven- 
teen cases collected by Kopps, sixteen were females. 
Eight cases mentioned by Lair are all of the same sex. 
They were far advanced in life. 

2. Most of the individuals had for a long time been 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and they were 
cither very fat or very lean. 

3. The combtASliou occurred accidentally and often 
from a slight cause, such as a candle, a coa1,,or even a 
spark. 

4. The combustion proceeded with great rapidity, 

usually consuming the entire trunk, while the extre- 
mities, as the feet and hands, were occasionaLy left 
uninjured. ^ 

5. Water, instead of extinguishing the flames which 
‘^jproceeded from the parts On fire, sometimes gave 

tliem more activity. 


6. The fire injured very slightly or not at all the 
combustible objects which were in contact with the 
human body at the moment when it w'as burning. 

7. The combustion of these bodies left as a residuum 
fat fetid ashes, with an unctuous, stinking, and very 
penetrating soot. 

8. The combustions have occurred at all seasons, and 
in northern as well as southern countries. 

These facts being admitted, tl^ question arises as to 
what is the nature of the process by which this decom- 
position of the body has been effected ? That it is not 
an ordinary combustion of the body from external 
agents is very evident. Dr. Beck says “ that large 
quantities of fuel arc needed to convert tlic body lo 
ashes. It is necessarily slow in its progress, and the 
heat required, being high, would extend itself to sur- 
rounding substances. The combustion also in ordinary 
cases would often be incomplete, and particularly so as 
to the bones. Again, if the body be not wholly uneon- 
sumed, there will be blisters, scars, &c. on various 
parts.” It must therefore arise from some change in 
the chemical composition of the body, which favours 
its combustion at a lower temperature than usually 
occurs at the surface of the earth. All union of carbon, 
hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. with oxygen, is 
combustion. This is constantly going on in the lungs 
of all animals, and generating animal heat. The heat 
evolved in tins process is not sufficient to produce 
light, but if the temperature was exalted only a few 
degrees above that of the human body, it would be 
possible for light to be emitted, and this actually takes 
place in the burning of highly inflammable compounds, 
such as aether. There can, we think, be little aoubt of 
the possibility of such a chemical compSsitiou of the 
blood and solids of the body taking place, under the 
inffuenre of a stimulating compounu containing the 
combustible elements carbon and hydrogen, which 
would under certain circumstances produce a slow 
combustion by contact with the oxygen of the atmos- 
f)Jiere. Other theories have been advanced, but are 
not so free from obj'ection as the one we have advanced 
above. Pierre Amie Lair and others attribute it to the 
impregnation of the tissues of the body with alcohol, 
but Foiitenelle immersed pieces of meat for a length of 
time in alcohol, and could nut consume them by setting 
fire to them. Maff'ei, Le Cat, and Kopp suppose it to 
be an electrical ]>henamenon. Marc, in tne article 
“ Spontaneous Combustion” in the ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Nalurcllos,* supposes tliat it may arise from 
inflammable gases, such as carburetted and phospbu- 
rettc'd hydrogen, generated in ihe human body ; and 
the probability of this mode of production Dr. Apjohn 
is inclined to adopt. 

The consideration of this subject may be the object 
of mcdico-lcgal inquiry ; and althpugh within a recent 

f icriod it has not been brought before the courts of 
aw, the following case indicates its relations irfinedi- 
eal jurisprudeace. It is related by Le Cat. The wife 
of the Sieur Millet of Rheims was in the habit of in- 
dulging in the use of ardent spirits, and the economy 
of lier household wins managed by a handsome female 
serMgnt On the 20th of February, 1725, she was 
found consumed at a distance of a foot and a half from 
the hearth iu her kitchen. A ])art of the head only, 
with a portion of the lower extremities and a few of 
the vertebrae, had escaped combustion. A foot and a 
half of the flooring under the body had been con- 
sumed ; but a kneading-trough and a tub which stood 
close by sustained no injury. Millet, being interro- 
gated by the judges, stated that his w'ife had retired to 
rest with him, but had left him during the niglit; 
supposing she was warming herself by the kitchen fire, 
he fell asleep, but w^as awakened about two in tlie 
morning by a strong odour ; and having repaired to 
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the kitchen, be found his wife in the state described. 
The judges, from the evidence, supposed he had con- 
spired With the servant to kill his wife, and condemned 
him to death ; but having appealed to a higher court, 
the circumstances* were again examined, and the judg- 
ment reversed, the case having been nronounced one 
of spontaneous combustion, — From tne Supplement to 
the Penny Cy<i^ap<edSa, 


Chinese Whale Fishery . — During the monflis of Januai^nd 
February, whales and their youiij^ resort to the coast of China, to 
the southward of H&iLing sh&n, iq great numbers ; and during 
those months are j^ursued by the Chinese belonging to Hdim4n 
and the neighbouring islands with cDiisideruble success. The 
fish generally seemed to be in bad condition, and were covcreil 
with barnacles ; and their object in resorting to that part of the 
coast during that season is probably to obtain food for them- 
selves and young, from the great quantity of squid, cuttle, and 
blubber fish which abound, and perhaps also to roll on tlie nu- 
merous saud-hanka on the coasts, in order to clear tlieir skin of 
the barnacles and other aninials which torment them. Tiiey are 
otYen seen leaping their whole length out of the water, and coming 
down perianidicularly so as to strike hard against the bottom. 
It is an exciting scene to sec these boats out, in fleets of from 
do to 70, scattered over tiie bays as far as tlie eye can reach, 
under full sail, cruising about in search of their prey. Some 
steer straight ahead witli the cre^ facing iti dilTereni directions 
observing the boats in their company, and leaving no chance of 
a spout escaping unnoti«:ed. lijxni others, the har{)ooner may 
Iks seen leaning over tlie bow ready to strike, and occasionally 
waving his light or left hand to direct the helmsman after the 
ThIi hi its voi'ious turnings, the strictest silence being observed. 

boats are admirably adapted for following up the fish, as 
tliey sail well, nriake little noise in going through the water, and 
may be turned round and round in lialf the time and space that 
a foreign boat occupies. They are of (UiTerent sizes ; the small- 
est are about three tons, and the largest about twenty-live, carry- 
ing two small boats on her deck, and a crew of twelve men, of 
light drauglit of water and good length. On tlie liow is a crook- 
]iieee of timber, supported liy a stanebeon, which serves os a rest 
tor the harpoon when not wauled; it enables the hariKioner to* 
stretch well over tiie bow, and see the fish as they pass below tlA 
boat. Ill this position they are struck, for the weight of the har- 
poon prevents its being thrown any distance. Abaft the maiii- 
masi, the dock is rounded so os to form the roof of the cabin ; on 
its top the whale-line is coiled. The harpoon has only one borl), 
and about fifteen inches from the point of the iron it is made with 
u socket; above which an eye is wrought, with a cord attached 
to the iron, to which the whale-line is fastened, and stopped slack 
along the wooden sliaft, so that when the fish is struck, the iron 
and the line tighten, the shaft draws out, and leaves less chance 
of the iron cutting out or loosing its hold of the skin of the fish. 
The wiiale-liiie is made of native hemp, and is about sixty or 
seventy fathoms long, and from four to six inches in circum- 
ference, according to the size of tlie boat. Great length of line 
is not required by them, for there is shoal-water all along the 
coast for many miles to seaward. One end of the line is fas- 
tened round the mainmast, the remainder is coiled away on 
the top ^ the house, and r4irricd forward to the harpoon in the 
bow, whSre it is made fast, leaving a few fathoms of slack line. 
The boats oome out of tlie different harbours at daylight, and 
spread themselves along the coast ; as soon as a fish is seen blow- 
ing, away tliey go in chose. If forhitmte enough to get it fast, 
the sails are lowered, the bight of the line got oft, the rudder un- 
•Uip]t«d, and (he boat allowed to tow stern foremost. The rest of 
the fleet, seeing the sail lowered, come up to assist ; and as the 
flsU now keeps pretty much on the surface in its struggle to get 
away, they soon manage to fasten eight or ten bar|XMnJs into it, 
and iu a couple of hours or so it is dead from wounds and the 
loss of blood. They always strike the fish a little behind the 
blowhole, on the top of the back. 'IVhen the fish is dead, it is 
JUsihed alongside one or two of the boats to float it, and to allow 
.tha otkars to make their Uiies fast to the tail, and tow it on shore. 
It is sttiprUitig tliat the boats are not stove in or completely de- 
ftfoylri &om thair xnanner of attacking the fish, t. e. sailing right 
Dvar It then striking it ; but from the cool way in which the 
Chiuese i»|to|ge the whole affair, 1 have no doubt that personal 
acoidiwl^ inure seldom than with our fiihermeo. Their 
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greatest danger is when two or Uiree whales are struck together, 
in the same plao^ and swim round and over each other, so as to 
foul the lines. I'he boots are then drgwn against each other, 
and over the fish, and run great risk of being won swamped and 
stove in pieces* In one instoncetof this sort that fell under my 
obsorvatiuii, they bad three of their boats swamped, but 
managed to clear the lines, and kill the fish in a most dexterous 
xnanuer, after which some of the spare boats returned, and towed 
the damaged boats on shore. They had no laoces in their boats, 
nor in fact any eftber w^pon except the harpoons, which they 
refused to sell at any price. All the boats had parts of the 
whalers flesh salted, which they used as provisions. They re- 
fused to give any account of what use they maile of the flsli, and 
in general were net disposed to be very civil to strangers, which 
might arise^'om jealousy, or a fear of our interfering with their 
fi|hery. The fish are, I believe, what whalers call the riglit 
whale, and were calculated by those on board to yield on an 
average fifty barrels of oil each. — S. in Simmondsts Co^pnial 
Magazine. 


Agrieuliure in Nova Scotia . — As soon as the grouiA is clear 
from snow, tiv^ fariiier is busily wiiployed in ))iliiig his summer 
fruit, securiug his sheds and other winter apparatus about the 
house, clearing his drains and sotting up bis fences. These fences 
are either walls of loose stones, or rough trunks or poles placed in 
a variety of ways : in winter they are frequently thrown down in 
order to allow a free track for tiie passage of sleds over the snow, 
and always requirtUto bef fixed afresh in. sjning. Much labour 
aud exj^iisc is thus annually incurred beyond that which is 
called foriiii clipping an English hc'Jge : hut the readiness widi 
which are procureil from the woods, the iucility olVered of 
shifting the pole-fcucc in any desired direction, and still more, 
the ex|)enso and trouble upon first rearing a liedge where no such 
tiling has been ever phuited before, arc tuc icasons which induced 
the employment of timber fences, even where a farm is at some 
distance from. the forest: hedges, however, are slowly creeping 
up in tilt beet cultivated districts. Ploughing, shecp-sncaiing, 
and seed-time occupy every moment from the middle of April 
to the middle of June, and attending to the garden and field- 
crops, and removing the accumulated refuse of winter bring tiie 
farmer to the mowing season beforti he U nearly ready for it. 
The scythe comes into play in the middle of July j and in some 
seasons 1 have seen the hay left rotting on the ground for want ol‘ 
time to secure it before the speedy ripening of the grain obliged 
the husbandman to employ the sickle. The sheaves are com- 
monly brought into the barn, or stacked by the middle of 
September. Digging potatoes, gatiieriug Indian com, and fall- 
ploughing, both for winter gram and as a preparation for the soil 
against the Ibllowiug spring, occupy the farmer till frost and 
snow compel him to put on mitts and woollens, and labour with 
his axe in the woods in order to jirovidc fuel and feticiug-iroles, 
which he brings iiome as soon as tiie snow renders liauling easy. 
Amid such a variety of work, there is but little time left for 
atrc*iition to nSatiiess ; much, however, might be dune which is 
now neglected. The larger quantity of land under cultivation, 
in proportion to the number of bands employed upon it, is 
miother cause not only of slovenly farming, but of the general 
ailcnoriiy of produce, both iu quantity and quality, below the 
real cnpabiliiics of tlie toil. — Moorsom*s JMttrs jrom Nova 
Scotia, 


Food in the Western Prames.— The Indians subsist on fit^Ii 
and acorns of the white oak. The former they eat fresh during 
the summer ; but their winter stores they d|y atol px^erve in 
the following xnanner The spine of the ftsh being taken out, 
and the flesh being slashed into checks with a knife, so as to 
expose as much surface as possible, is liUd on the rocks to dry. 
Alter becoming thoroughly hard, it is bruised to powdtnr, mixed 
with the oil pf the leaf fat of the flsh» aad packed away iu fteg 
sacks. ^ AitJiougii no salt is used in this preparation, it remains 
good till May of tlie following year. The acorns, as soon as they 
lull from tlie trees, are buried in saix4 oonstautly saturated witii 
water, where they remain till spiing. hy Uds soaking their 
bitter flavour is said to be destroyed.— iftniWs I'mvels in 
the Great Weitem Prairies, u 
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BOUT three months after this 
l^eat sytiod at Winchester, Ma- 
tilda came to London^ to pi e- 
pire for her solemn coronation 
in W’cstininster Abbey, The 
citizens would not admit her 
tlm great Earl of Glouces- 
tfer had pledged his word that 
their liberties shouTd be re- 
fi{w^ted, Md thdSr trade and 
iridustry protected. As soon 
its they saw that Matilda was 
Wranhieally disposed, and that 
l^tephen^B queen* the good 
Maud* was collecting troops 
oh the south side of the t'hames 
for her imprisoned husband, 
they rose against tlie Beau- 
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clerc’s imperious daughter, and drove her Irom Lon- 
don, not only un(?rowned, but almost without a change 
of raiment. One fine summer’s day, about the hour 
of noon, when she had been only a very few days 
in London, all *the church bells sounded the alarm, 
and all the ]>eople of the city ran to arms. Froih ^ery 
house there went forth one man at least #uh his 
weapon in his hand. They gathered ih the street^ 
says the author of the ‘ Gesta Slephani,* like befes rush- 
ing from tlieir hives. Matilda, who wall abbtit lo sit 
down to dinner, had a very harrow escape; she 
mounted her horse, galloped through the western 
suburbs, and so got upon the road that led to Oxford. 
She never saw London again. 

It was chiefly the Londoners and their money that 
kept the king's party together. W’ben Stephen ob- 
tained his liberty, by being exchanged for the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom the varying fortune of war had 
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nmdc! a pmoncr, tbe citizens zealously supported him. journeys, undertaken by men ot his class, had not been 
Sin one single occasion they sent forth to bis assistance uncommon even in the old Saxon times ; they were 
tfvo thousand fighting men, armed cap>it>pie, and ratlier frequent between the time 6f the Conquest and 
mounted like knights; and, doubtlessly, many of the the lime of the first Crusade, ^and when' the Crusaders 
great civic troop diad been duly admitted into the had obtained by conquest a firm establishmctit in 
honours of chivalry by the king. These facts— and Palestine with possession of all the seaports of that 
others might mentioned — ^raised the character and country, rnich Jouraevs certainly became very common, 
reputation of the Londoners, and with them the spirit Trade and devotion nave often travelled together, and 
of the third estate in all parts of the kingdom. thrived together. Ip all the countries of the East, a 

When it seemed that this civil war was te be inter- good portion of the pilgrims to holy places were, and 
minable, and that no reliable protectidh was to be cx- still are, traffickers. The sbrincs, the holy wells, the 
pected from any party, the bufghers and free denizdhs fountain-heads of rivers, the sacred islands, whether on 
of many towns entered into leagues with one another the Nile o^; elsei^herc, the holy mounts, and all other 
in order to resist the baronial fury, and the jdun- places that were reputed holy and attracted pilgrims 
dcring and ferocious hands of Angevins, Bretons, Bra- to<them, became either the regular seats of commerce, 
banters, and other foreign mercenaries, who were or the scenes of great annual fairs, for the interchange 
brought into our island either by the empress-queen of commodities, often brought from very distant dis- 
or by the king. The writers of the time afford us no tricts and from countries much varying in soil, pro- 
certain light whereby to judge of the nature and extent duction, and manufactures. Perhaps Gilbert BecKel, 
of these popular leagues'; but it appears to have been like other merchant-pilgrims from England, may, for 
mainly owing to them, and to the resolution of the citi- the sake of protection, have enrollecLhiinself under tlie 
zens to trust to their own arms fpr their own safety, that banner of sdme great Norman knight. While in the 
every city and town in England was not at one time or Holy Land, he had tbe misfortune to he taken 
another plundered arid burned. In many parts of the prisoner by the Saracens, who generally made domestic 
country the open villages and hamlets entirely dis- slaves of the captives of their sword. Gilbert is repre- 
appeared. sented as living in a state of slavery in the house of an 

William of Malmesbury, who died in the reign of Emir or Mohanfcnedtfn chief ; but as the romantic 
Stephen, after describing the peculiarities of manners story goes, tlie fair daughter of the Emir fell in love 
and habits which originally distinguished the Normans with his Ijmdsomc person, and assisted him in making 
from the English, and the English from the Normans, his escapa.; and when he was gone, finding that she 
says that this diversity had been in good part oblite- could not live without him, she fled from her father’s 
rated even at the time when he wrote, which was about house and from her own sunny climate, to seek her 
eighty yearn after the Conquest, and certainly not more, lover through the unknown countries of the West ; and 
Each people had naturally and of necessity adopted knowing only two words that were intelligiblo to 
something from the other : the Normans had acquired European cars, her lover’s name and the name of his 
habits of hospitality and conviviality from the English ; birthplace and home, she repeated wherever she went, 
the English had copied much from the Normans be- “ London ! London ! Gilbert! Gilbert!” Having, after 
sides the fashions of dress and modes ef living. The many dangers and strange adventures, reached the 
two races must, therefore, have come by this time to English capital, she went Trom Istrcet to street, calling 
live with each other in common and familiar associa- span Gilbert, and weeping for that she could not find 
tion. When Henry Plantagenct quii'tly succeeded to ^ him. Her Eastern dress, her beauty, and her helpless 
the throne on the death of Stephen, and began his re- condition drew crowds around her, and excited the 
markable and (for England at least) long and happy sympathy of some good Londoners ; and at last her 
reign as Henry II., the English were ro-admitted to lover was either found out for her, or he met her in 
offices of the highest honour and profit in the state, the streets as she was calling his name. Such lasting 
arid intermarriages had taken place between the two and heroic love could not go unrewarded, and Bucket, 
races to an immense extent. 'I'he chronicler Ailred, now a very thriving citizen, re^'oh ed (o make the 
who lived in this reign, observes that England had Syrian maiden his wife. But first she must renounce 
now not only a king, but many bishops and abbots, Mohammed and the Koran. She was speedily con- 
many great carls and noble knights, who, being de- vested and baptized ; and then married to Gilbert. 
Bccnded both from the Norman and English blood. The story struck the fancy of the artiste and illumi- 
werc an honour to the one and a comfort to the other, nators, and the baptism of the fair Syrian and her 
But all these magnates of mixed blood called them- espousals seem to have been delineated and repeated 
srilves Englishmen, and took pride in a name which, in a good many old manuscripts. Specimens of these 
during the first years after tlic Conquest, had been designs, taken from one of the royal manuscripts in 
considered as a term of degradation and reproach. the British Museum, will be found in the ‘ Pictorial 
The u»Bt powerful churchman, the most remarkable History of England.’ • 
man of his country or of the times in which he lived— From this romantic marriage proce«led the great 
the priest that was strong enough to contend with the Thomas d Beckot, who was horn in London, in or about 
powerful, able, and popular Henry II.— was of the the year 1119. The boy was gifted with an extraordi- 
Ssxon race, a native of tne city of London, and the son nary ihtelligenoc, a handsome person, and most pre- 
of a Ixmdon merchant. The traditionary history of the possessing manners ; and his prosperous father gave 
family and birth of Thomas Becket is highly romantic nim all the advantages of education. He studied suc- 
and picturesque. His father, Gilbert Becket or Heckle, cessively at Merton Abbey, London, pxfmrd, and Paris, 
who was born in London either at the end of the reign In the French capital he applied himself to civil law, 
of the Conqueror or during the reign of William Rufus, and acquire^ as perfect a mastery arid as pure a nro- 
wont to the Holy Land during the reign of Henry I. nunciation of the French language .as any, the best 
It baa been statefi, but more upon conjecture than educated, of tbe Norman nobles and (^cers. While 
upon any contemporary proof, that he went in the yet a very young man, he was emidoyed as clerk in the 
train of some great Norman lord or crusading knight; office of the sheriff of London, and pririuibly acted as 
but it smpears to be quite as probable that he was under-sheriff, a post then requiting much knowieilge 
carried ip Palestine by nis own uevotion, and bis com- of law, and which was in after times occupied by Sir 
mcrdH idid enterprising spirit, and that he was a 

. merchant of some substance before he went Such ** VoL i. pp^ 552, 553. 
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Tbotnas More. ^ While in the sheriffs office, he The walls of the room were hung^ with costly tapestr^^ 
attractedihenoticcf^f Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- the hanginj^ loofs w^ere beautital and rich, but the 
bury, a learned Norman, who had previously been floors were strewed with rushes or with hay and straw 
prior of the great Benedictine abbey of Bee. Before like stables. The minute biographer of a Bocket 
thisacquainlande with the primate began, the handsome relates that as the number of guests w^aa ofitinics 
and alert Thomas had become the intimate friend of a greater than could find place at table, my Lord Cban^ 
groat buron who resided near London ; and with this cellor ordered that the floor should be every d.iy 
lord he rode, hunted, and hawked, and enjoyed all the covered with fresli hay or straw, in order that thoti; 
Other pleasures which were then eonsidered as a mono- who sat upon it to eat their dinners might not soil 
poly of the aristocracy. He was qualified for the their dresses.* • The chancellor's out-door appearaneo 
military profession and the honours of knighthood, but wm still more ^lendici^. Like Cardinal AVolsc'y he 
Archbishop Theobald, who conceived a great affection environed the office of chancellor with all po?t,ibie dig- 
for him, aovisod him to take orders and !b continue nity and splendour, and never went to the court wiili- 
thc study of law, all lawyers and judges being^at out having an immense retinue wdth him. On liis 
that time chosen out of the priesthood. Thomas fol- foreign embassies he travelled like a king, and perhaps 
low4id the primate’s advice, and went to complete his with more magnificence than any king in Europe, with 
study of the civil law at the then famous school of the exception of his own master, could have displayed . 
Bologna. After profiting by the lessons of the learned When he went on his famous embassy to Paris ho took 
Gratian, and making himself master of the Italian with him for bis own use twenty changes of rich appa- 
languagc, Becket recrosaed the Alps, and stayed some rel ; and he was attended by many great barono, two 
time at Auxerre ifl Burgundy, to atlAid tUo lectures of hundred knights, and a host of domestics, all richly 
anotlier celebrated law professor. On his return to armed and attired. As he travelled through France, 
London, he took dcacorrs orders, and his powerful his train of baggage-waggons and sumpter-horses, his 
patron, the archbishop, gave him some valuable church huntsmen and falconers witli his hounds and hawks, 
preferment, free from the necessity of residence and excited the wonderment of all belntldcrs. Whenever 
the p(*rformarKie of any church (Uuios^ Not long after he entered a town, the ambassadorial procession was 
this, Theobald havh^g some important negotiations to led by two hundred and fifty boys singing national 
conclude at the court of Home, sent Thomas^a Becket songs; then followed his hounds, fed in couples ; and 
to the pope as the best qualified person lie knew. The then eight waggons, each with five large horses, and 
young diplomatist acquitted himself with great ability five drivers in new frocks. Every waggon was covered 
and complete success, obtaining from tlic pontiff a with skins, and guarded by two soldiers and one fierce 
prohibitory bull which defeated the design of crowning; mastiff. Two of these w aggons were loaded with iliat 
Prince Eustace, the son of King Stephen, and which wine of Ceres, the generous old Euslisli ale, to be 
most materially contributed to put an eiid to the long given to the people of the country. One carried the 
and destructive civil war, and to place the brave and vessels and furniture of his cliapel, another of his bed- 
accomplished Henry II. peacefully on the English chamber; a fifth was loaded with his kitchen appa- 
ihrone. Bccket’s services were not forgotten by the ratus ; a sixtli carried his jilatc and wardrobe ; aiicl the 
Empress Matilda and ihc house of Plantagenet. On remaining twro w'aggons W'ere devoted to the use of his 
Henry's accession, in 1154, Arclibishop Theobald^ household servants. Some of the grolesqucness of the 
had all the authoiity of prime minister, but being j^^ime entered into this splendour. After the waggons 
old and infirm, delegated the most of it to the came twelve sumpter-horses, a mmihey ridimj mi each ^ 
active and able Becket, who was made Chancellor uith a groom behind on, his knees. Then came the 
of the Kingdom in 1150, being the first English- esquires, carrying the shields, and leading the war- 
man since the Conquest that reached any eminent horses of their respective knights; then other esquires 
office under government. At the same time. King (youths of gentle birth nurtured in Beckefs house), 
Henry, who was charmed with liis wit, and who already falconers, officers of the household, knights and 
preferred his services and society to those of any other priests; and last of all appeared the great chancellor 
man, whether French or English or of the mixed race, nimsclf, w’ith his noblest and most familiar friends, 
appointed him preceptor of tlic heir of the crown, and The picture is not tlie less imposing on account of its. 
gave him the wardenship of the TowTr of London, the quaint and grotesque features. In the hands of a 
castle of Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and the painter who would boldly throw” aside ]n’cscriptive 
honour of Eye in Lincolnshire, with three hundred and rules and conventionalities, Thomas ;\ Becket on his 
forty knights’ fees. His revenue, flowing in from so French embassy would be a noble subject. As Becket 
many sources, was immense ; and no man ever spe®t passed from town to town in this guise the French 
money more freely or magnificently, or, for that time, people were heard to exclaim, tlWhat manner of inau 
with so much- taste. He was the Cardinal Wolsey of must the King of England bo, when his chancellor 
an earlier and^uder but more picturesque age. His can travel wuth so much 8tate.**t ^ 

house was a pflee. It was stocked with the choicest At home, this exj^ltation and splendour of a man of 
hangings and furniture, with vessels of gold and the Saxon race, the son of a London citi7.cn and trader, 
silver; it was constantly frequented by numberless evidently gave satisfaction to the mass of tlic English 
guests of all goodly ranks from barons and earls to people, fur he wafS to all intents their countryman, and 
knights and pages and feudal retainers — of which last m a manner of iheir own class and condition. At the 
classes he had many hundreds that were his immediate same time the Angcvin-borii king encouiyged all his 
vassals. His tables w'ere spread with the choicest pomp afld magnificence, though lie sometimes twitted 
viands, his cups of silver and gold were filled with the the chancellor on the finery of his attire. All such 
choicest wines, the richest dresses were allotted to his offices of regal government as w'ere not performed by 
pages and serving men. There was a never ceasing the ready and indefatigable king himself, were bd’i to 
exercise of hospitality ; his feasts were more frequent Becket, who had no competitor in auihoriiy and no 
and more splendid than those of any baron in the land rival in the royal favour or in the favour and consider- 
|thcy were all but equal to those Mixed * Fitz-Stt^pbi^n. Tbia atnu&ing biographer was IJecht't’s own 

with this magnificence o^tfae twelfth century there secretary. He was a monk of Canterbury, a native of £ti^laiid| 
were of course certain things which would nowadays but of Norman or mixed descent, 
be considered as capital wants of common comfort. t l''itz*Stcpbeii. 
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«tion of the people. Henry nnd hU ininUter lived 
'nether like hrotnere. to a contemporary, 

Who knew more of Henry than any other that hu 
written about him, }t wai notorious to all men that he 
and k Becket were “cer MHfm et onrmam wuim” (of 
one heart and one mind ip pll things).* The chan- 
cellor wu an a^irahle honeman, and expert in hunt- 
ing and hawking and in all the sports of the held. 
These accomnlishipents, and a never failing wit aqd 
vivacity, made him the constant companion of the 
king's leisure hours, and the ^sha^er (it is hinted) jn 
leis innocent pleasures than bui}t>ng and hawgmg— 
for Henry, who had married a princess of a very tnoif- 
ferent character fur the sake of the dominions she 
brought him, was a very unfaithful husband, end the 

S ineral licentiousneu of the time was great. More 
an once k Becket accompanied Henry in his wars in 
the south of Prance, and at several sieges hr is said to 
have displayed Ids fearlessness and activity in being 
the first man to mount the breach. 

At the same time it is universally admitted that 
Becket was an able end honest minister, an^ that hie 
administration was not only advantageous to his master, 
but, on the whole, extremely beneficial to the nation. 
He took a pride in protecting the quiet citizen against 
the violent man oi war ; and the experience of hia 
father, and the things he had seen in his father’s house 
and in the city of London in his early days, had given 
him a sense of the importance of trade and industry. 
The envy of the aristocracy only bound him thd more 
to the cause of the people, or of that portion of them 
who were free men, ana who were slowly but gradually 
and suicly forming the broad basis of our tiers £tat. 
Most of toe exc^lent measures which distinguished the 
early part of the reigii of Henry il. have been attri- 
buted to Bocket's advice, discriminating genius, good 
intentions, and patriotism. We must not look for tior- 
fect legislature in such a period, or expoct to find in 
the twelfth the political qr public economy of the nine- 
teenth century j but during Beckot’s administration 
internal tranquillity was restored to a country that had 
scarcely had a glimpse of that blcBsing for the space of 
twenty years, the haronisl power was curbed, better 
.Ittdges were appointed, the currency, which had been 
alloyed and spout in the time of Stephen, was reformed, 
and trade with foreign countries was protected and 
encouraged. A charter was granted confirming the 
liberties aud piivileges of the citizens of London, who 
had valotovisly proved in the preceding reign their im- 
portance in the slate. Fitz-Siephen says that there 
was nowhere so much trade, that no city in the world 
sept out its merchandise to so groat a distance ; that 
thp London citizens were distinguished above all pthero 
in England for the elegance of their manners and 
dress, aud the magniiq>cnce of their tables. There 
were already thirteen large conventual churches and 
one hundred and thirty -six parochial churches within 
the city and suburbs. It was in fset during this reign 
that London flnt became decidedly, what Fitz-Stephcn 
calls it, the capital of the kingdoip of England. But 
other tradim cities were rapidly rising in inmortance, 
as Bristol, Gloucester, Winchester, Chester, Dunwich, 
Norwich, Lynn, Lincun, end Whitby. Great attention 
was paid to the commercial navy, which was entirely 
manned by men of the Saxon or mixed race ; end the 
frequent use Henry was obliged to make of this ship- 
ping in conveying bis troops and stores to the Continent, 
and in attacking maritime tpwny, taught him to consi- 
der the naval force of England as an important arm of 
ilsatvepgm. The commerce of England bad never 
been so zreqt since the departure of the Romani as it 

' '* Pefnu Blssimiih or p«t«r of Bluis. 


became during the reign of Henry II. And perhaps 
it W not so flouriabed even in t^e best time of the 
Roman dominion. The enriched 'citizens of London 
lived like barons and were frequently palled so ; and 
already some of the noblest of the amstocracy con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances %ith them. The two 
races were now entirely forgetting their old animosities, 
were coalescing into one undivided and iqdiviaible 
nation, and undm the common name of Englishman 
tl}ey bad all English feelings, and were already begins 
utng to show a apirit of resistance to ItU arhitrary 
power, and a knowledge and love of free institutions. 
ThsRsronaiwho obtained from King John the aigning 
of Ihe Magma CnApTX, were born, bred, and ei^uoated 
under Henry II. Tbp pictures of society wbiob Sir 
Walter Scott drew in bis romance of * Ivanhoe’ would, 
for the most part, have been correct enough if be nad 
fixed the peruid of hia atpry in the reign of Stephen, 
but they are incurrept and an anachronism aa applied 
to the times which followed the thirty-four happy 

J ears of the jeign of Henry 1 |. When Henry’s son 
lichard 1 . came to the throne the distinctiona and 
jealouaiea between the two racea had almost entirely 
disappeared, and the men of Saxon lineage, instead of 
being the despised and oppressed race that they arc 
represented to be iq the romance, were esteemed 
equally with men^of Norman lineage. The distinctive 
namea had oeaaed to be used: there were no more 
Normans *hnd Saxons— all were alike English, and 
alike proiSid of the name. The distinctiona which 
cxisten were between classea, not between races. A 
baron and his men-at-arms might haughty, arro- 
gant, insolent, and cruelly oppresuve towards pour 
people in the days of Richard 1., but it was beoauso 
the common people were serfs, and not because they 
were Saxoiu. The pour people hired no better in any 
other country in Eutope— nay, in most, if not all, they 
fared much worse. ^ 

It does not enter into our present ohject to dwell 
hpon the life of Thomas k Becket, the sudden change 
which came over him on being made A^'chhishop of 
Canterbury (he being the first primate of English 
birth since the Conquest), hia learlew domoanour 
at the council of Clarendon, his Sight, long exile, 
and triumphant return; for, though no liie more 
abounds in picture, the subjects are not altogether 
suited to our national Valhalla ; and we at present are 
ti eating of Becket simply as one of the great causes 
that brought about the union and identification of the 
twu'races. But his death or martyrdom had an influ- 
ence over the completion uf that union, and the sulyect, 
though grim, is grandly picturesque. 

King Henry, incensed at reports which were carried 
to him on the Continent of Becket’s conduct after his 
leiurn to England and restoration to the aee of Can- 
terbury, exclaimed in his first fury — How ! a fellow 
tliat has eaten ni j bread, a beggar that first came to 
my court on a lame horse, dares insnlqp* king, and 
tread upon the whole kingdom, aud not me qf the 
eowairds I nourish at roy table— Qoi oue wiU deliver 
ino from this turbulent priest I” l^ginald Fitzurse. 
William Tracy, Hugh de Morville, ano RritP, 

who are described by a contemporary aa hmng barons 
and aervants of the king’s bed-ohsiqher, todjt this out- 
burst of temper as a auffioient warrant fog violent pro- 
ceedings, atid> without fpeaking to tlta Ifing. tiiey 
aecretiy hurried over to England, binding tiiemaelvea 
together by an oath to rid the king of the turbulent 
priest, who had made the paatoval crook aharper and 
atronger than the sword, and who lor eight long yean 
had disturbed the peace «f their master. Three days 
after Ohristman-day ( 4 . b. 11 ^) tifSf arrived at Salt- 
wood, in the neiKnhinvhaod id Caotorhary, and there 
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privately collected a number of adherents to quell the the north transept, and was descending the steps whicL 
resistance of Becket*j attendants and the town- people, led to the choir* when Reginald Fiizurse appeared IT 
in case any shguld be offered. On the following day, the other end of the church, waving his great sword 
the 29th of December, about two hours after tioon, add shouting, ** Follow me, loyal scr^a^ntsoi the king! 
they went to the archbishop's palace in Canterbury, And the other conspirators followed him closely, armed 
and entering his apartnfent abruptly, seated tliemselves like himself from head to foot. The shades of evening 
on the floor, without saluting him or offering him any had fallen, and in the obscurity of the fast cburoh, 
sign of respect. There were twelve men of (he party, which was only broken here and there by a lamp glim* 
besides the four knights. The* itrchbishop salpted mering before a shrine, k Becket might easily have 
them all, but they returned not the salute either by withdrawn, and«have bid himself in the dark and in- 
word or by gesture. There was a pause^-the knights trieate crypts underground, dr beneath the roof of the 
not knowing how to begin, and not one of them old chuTcli, to which access was given by a narrow 
liking to speak first. At length, k Becket jsked what winding staircase. Each of these courses was sug- 
they would have of him : but still they sate on the gested by the monks and his other attendants, who 
rushes gazing at him with haggard eyes, but speak- knew all the secrets of the place, which were little 
ing BO word, and the archbishop^s people, and his chap- known to the conspirators ; out the archbishop, who, 
lam and monks, gazed at the mailed men with amaze- on Christmas-day, had preached in the church upon 
nient and terror. At last Reginald Fitzurse feigned a the text, Vento m tm mori inter vas — I come to you to 
commission from the king, and thus spake:— “We die among you— had made up his mind to die the 
come that you may absolve the English bishops yod death of a martyr, and rejecting the advice of his fol- 
havc excommunicated, re-establish tlic bishops whom lonrers, be turned boldly to meet the intruders, accom- 
you have suspended, and answer for your own offences panied by his cross-bearcr, the faithful Edward Gryme, 
against the king.” The primate replied with boldness the only one of his attendants who did not now flee 
and with great warmtli, not sparing taunts and invec- from him for safety. An unknown voice shouted, 
lives. He said he could not remove the excommunica- “ Where is the traitor ? ” Becket answered not ; but 
lion which he»had pronounced by urj^er of the pope, when Reginald Fitzurse said, “Where is the arch- 
hut that he would n?move the censures and suspensions bishop ?*’ he replied, “ Rere am I, an archbishop, but 
if the bishops who had incurred them would swear to no traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name.** 
submit to the decisions of Rome. “ But of wh8m then,” William Tracy pulled him by Uie sleeve, saying, 
demanded Reginald Fitzurse, “ do you hold four arch- “ Come hither, thou art a prisoner.” He pulled bat^ 
bishopric — of the king or the pope ? ” “I owe the spi- bis arm with so strong a jerk, that he made IVacy 
ritual rights to God and the pope, and the temporal stagger forward. Tlvcn the archbishop received from 
rights to the king,” was k Becket's reply, which was behind a stroke from the flat of a B\y)rd, whicli did 
conformable to the doctrine of all churchmen in that him no arm; and he that gave it saidT“FlyiOr thou 
day. “Howl Is it not the king that hath given you art but a dead man!” “ No,” said he, “I will not 
all?’* Becket's decided negative was received with move hence! Do unto me here in the church that 
loud murmurs, and the knights furiously twisted their which you have undertaken to do ! ” The conspirators 
long hard gauntlets. Jhree out of the four knights probably wished him to fly out of England, as be had 
had followed ii Becket in the days of his prosperity and I onqe done before ; and while some bade him go, others 
vain glory, and had vowed themselves iiis liegemen.^ untreated him to go quietly along with them out of 
He recalled the fact to their memory, telling thorn that the church. These men seem really entitled to the 
it ill became such as they to threaten him in his own benciit of a doubt as to whether they really intended 
house, and tliat if he were threatened by all the swords a murder, or were not rathcir liurried into it by his ob- 
in England he would not yield. “We will do more stinacy and provoking language. Addressing Regi- 
ihan threaten,” replied the knights, and then departed, nald Filzurbc, he said, “ I nave done thee many plea- 
I'he twelve men that had come with them followed the sures ; w hy comest thou with armed men into my 
knights, and anon other voices without were crying, church? ” They told him again that he must absolve 
“To arms! To arms!” (This scene in the house, the loyal bishops. “Never, until they have offered 
which wc have never seen attempted by any one, seems satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applied a foul 
to us quite as striking as the martyrdom ill the church, vituperative term to Fitzurse. “Then die!” ex- 
which has been painted so often.) claimed that knight, striking at his head in a sudden 

So soon as the stern intruders were gone out of the and great passion. The true-hearted and bold-hearted 
apartment, the archbishop’s people dosed the door Edward Gryme, the cross-bcarer, interposed his arm 
upon them and made it fast. The four knights soop to save his master : the arm was broken, br nearly cut 
returned with their swords drawn, and with all their off'; and the stroke descendinp with mitigated force, 
accomplices armed. They found that the gate had been only slightly wounded the archbishop's head. Then 
locked and barred. There was a carpenter quietly another voice cried, “ Fly, or thou diest ! ” ^Becket 
pursuing his llbours close at hand, and seizing this moved not, but with the blood running down his face, 
man's ponderous aite, Reginald Fitzurse smote upon he clasped his hands, and bowing his head, exclaimed, 
the gate XUI the whole building rang with ,the noise. “To God, St. Mary, to the holy patrons of tliis church, 
Thesteong gate might have offered some considerable and to St. Denis, I commend my soul and the church's 
resistance; but Robert de Brock showed them the way cause 1 ” Then one of tlic four knights shouted, 
in at a window. The terrified people about Becket “Strike! Strike the rest of ye!” A Second stroke 
had in vain urged him to take refuge in the cathedral brought*him to the ground, close to the foot pf St. 
church, but af this moment the voices of the monks Bennet's altar; a third, given with sucli force that the 
singing vespers in the ohoir striking hia tar, he said, sword was broken against the stone pavement, cleR his 
“Since now it is my duty, I will go to the church.’* skull. One of the followers of the ktiigbts put his foot 
And making his croSs-boarers^ precede hipi, with the on his neck and cried, “Thus periuies a traitor!” 
crucifix elevatedi be traversed the cloister with slow The conspirators then withdrew, without encountering 
and measured steps, and entered the phurch. His sei> any hindrance or molestation. They went to Knares- 
vams would have ctesed apd fastened the doors, but he borough, but finding themselves sbunned by all men, 
forbade them, saying that ]$ne bouse of God was not to they soon fled out of England- Tbpy all ended their 
be barricaded Ule k ebsUe, had naesed Ibrougb days as ppnitente Ibirusalm and this inscriptiooi in 
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VAs put upon their toiib, ‘‘Here lip the wretches 
who munlered Saint ITioinu of Canterbury/* The 
ftUhful Jl^ward Gryme waa liimaelf the relater of many 
of these tragical details ; and all the rest of the story 
is told by contemporary writers, like i Becicet’s secre- 
tary, Fiiz-Stephen, or by chroniclers who lived very 
near the time. There is little doubt that the nar- 
rative is as correct as it is striking:, tragical, and pic- 
turesque. 

The crown of tnartyrdomi which he^ad coveted was 
speedily awarded to the latd^ archbishop; the king 
soon found himself compelled to go as a penitent to 
Canterbury, and there suptnit to a flagellation from the 
monks ; and from that time forward no Shrine was so 
frequented by pilgrims, or so much, enriched by them, 
as the shrine of the blessed St. ThoinaSo The greatest 
of English churchmen while alive became the greatest 
of English saints when dead. In the reverence that 
was paid to him patriotism was mingled with devotion. 
He would not have occupied so brilliant a position in 
English hagiology and martyrology, if he had not been 
a born Englisbmau and a man of the people. But all 
classes worshipjied at his tomb, and wept and prayed 
over his relics ; and in the frequent pilgrimages from 
every part of the land, men of every class and condi- 
tion travelled together, and were brought for the time 
to a footing of equality by the devotion that was com- 
mon to all of them. When Chaucer, more than two 
hundred years after the death of a Becket, wrote his 
exquisite prologue to the * Canterbury Tales,’ the pil- 
grimages to Canterbury were as frequent as ever, and 
the same familiarity and temporary equality existed 
between the dWerent classes of society. Tliesc fre- 
quent pilgrimages indisputably contributed to do away 
with the few remaining distinctions between race and 
race. 


nity and prerogatives of his station quite as much as 
any preceding pope bad done, cvsrn without excepting 
Gregory VII. He found Ihe^city of Rome in a state ot 
anarchy, and lie left it tranquil and in govid order. 
This co-existence of an English pontifF with so great an 
English king as Henry II. tended to raise the repuia- 
tion of this country throughout Europe. 

The French king, who was so often humbled by his 
arms, was oiicc heard to exclaim, ‘‘Tliis King of Eng- 
land neither rides on land nor sails on water, but flics 
through the air like a bird- In a moment he flits 
from Ireland to England, in another from England to 
France r* The French wais of Henry, and his nego- 
tiations in that country, are fertile in subjects fur the 
pencil. 

The usual place of conference for tlie two rival Sbve- 
reigns was under an old elm-tree between the towns of 
Trie and Gisors. The tree stood in an open plain : it 
is described by the old French chronieltMS as being a 
venerable elm of.most grateful aspq^t, the branches of 
which descended to the eafth. It was the centre of 
the primitive scene where the French kings and the 
Norman dukes had been accustomed for some genera- 
tions to hold their parleys for tnun* or peace. Here 
Henry entered into several treaties, which w’erc no 
better observed Aihan* the old ones^ had* been. There 
w'as a grand meeting here in 1188 , when Wil- 
liam, this e](K]Ucnt and enthusiastic Archbishop of 
Tyre, attended, with many bishops and jiriests. to 
preach a new Crusade, and to animate the two kings 
to take up arms against the great Saladin, uho had 
driven the Christians of the \\>st out of Jcriisalcun, 
and reconquered nearly the whole of Palestine, Some 
of these churchmen had witnessed with their own eyes 
the reverses and dangers they described ; and kings, 
lords, and common soldiers listened to their narrations 


The wars of the time contributed to the same end. 
They were waged on the Continent with English, Nor- 
man, and Angevin troops, all united together under 
the standard of one ^'Ictorious jirince, against the®] 
armies of the French king, the armies of the Count of 
Toulouse, and the insurgents of Aquitaine, who, en- 
couraged by the Fienc.h court, were constantly endea- 
vouring to give independence to their country, which 
Henry could only churn in right of bis wife Eleanor. 

. In these long wars, which never disturbed the internal 
peace of England, the armies lie carried over with 
him from our islands were noted as the finest troops 
in the world : they never fought a battle of any con- 
sequence without winning it ; and in their various 
campaigns they secured him in possession of the whole 
of the western side of France, from the shores of the 
English Chaniiol to the foot of the Pyrenees. His 
Angevins and Normans were frequently unsteady, and 
even unfaithful ; but tficre was no insUnce of a native 
En^ltslii^army failing to do its duty. The harmony 
which existed among these his insular forgE» is in iUeif 
good proof that the old distinctioua of races were obli- 
terated. 

Tbe conquest of Ireland, which lyas made during 
this reign, at the expense of very little war, also con- 
tributed to enlarge the commerce of England, and to 
complete the identification of the Norman and Saxon 
parts of the nation. Moreover, tlie pope wdio sanc- 
lhat conu^uest, and gave Henry a bull wherein 
all the temple ot Ireland were charged to submit to 
mm as their sovereign lord, w'asan Engliriiinan— and 
• Englishman that ever wore the triple crown 
of Rotue; ^ The family uain© of this pope (Aorian IV.) 
demotes lus Saxon origin. It was Breakspear, a name 
still common in some mrts of England, wliere the 
Saxon blood has been least mixed. Ho had been a 
itfOnk^ and a groat traveller. He maintained tbe-dig 


with streaming eyes. And quick ! — there, in the sha- 
dow of the venerable elm, a trOhty of peace w^as signed 
•between them, and King Henry and King Pliili]) 
swore to be brothers in arms for tlie cause of God ; 
and, to seal their voluntary engagement, each took the 
cross from the hands of the Archbishop of Tyre and 
attached it to his dress, pledging tlie vow of the true 
Crusader, never to quit the cross or neglect the dulics 
of a soldier of Christ, either upon land or upon sea, 
in town or in the field. The English knights and tlio 
French knights hastened to follow the royal examples 
The crosses given to the King of France and his 
people were rfd ; those distributed to the King of Eng- 
land and his people were white. Before they left the 
old elm cree nearly every man in the field had taken 
the badge. Henry’s ardent imagination had already 
conveyed him into the Holy Land— he spoke of the 
certain victories he and his brave Englisliinen would 
gain over the infidel— he was already thundering at 
the gates of Jerusalem. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that his cntlmaiasin was perfectly sincere; but the 
French king, who had tlicn no intention to go himself, 
only wished Henry gone in order to fall upon hia con- 
linaxital dominions. The malice of the ancient enemy 
of mankirid, says a monkish chronicler, was not asleep, 
and this infernal malice turned the oaths of Christian 
princes into a mockery and rekindled the flames of 
war among Christian princes. After some hard fight- 
ing another^ conference was agreed upon, and Heniy 
and Philip again met under the peaceml shadow of llte 
old elm-tree. But they could not agree as to terms of 
accommodation, and tlie French king venting bis spile 
on the innocent tree, swore by all the saints of France, 
that no more parleys should be held there, and caused 
it to be cut down so soon af Henry w'as gone. 

The declining years of the great Plantagonct were 
overcast by domestic treason and filial ingratitude. 


SUPPLEUBNT.] 


THfe PENl^Y 

His wife Eleonora urged on Iiis ambitious and impa* 
tient sons to conspire against him, and these sons, 
allying themselves ilith the French king, the Cot\fit of 
Toulouse, and other enemies of Henry, fought against 
their own father. Several times he forgave his sons 
their foul and unnatu Al treasons ; but they were not 
to be reclaimed. Prince Henry, the eldest of them, 
who died in 1183, repented on his death-bed, publicly 
confessing his undutifulness to Ms indulgent parent. 
King Henry wept for his death, though he knew that 
the prince had laid plots to take his own life. He was 
merciful even to those who had misled his sons and 
armed them against him. The day after liie funeral 
of Prince Henry he stormed and took Limoges, apd 
shortly after this Bertrand de Born, the famous fighting 
troijJ^adour, the soul of the conspiracy, the seducer of 
his Children, fell into his hands. Never had enemy 
been more persevering, vindictive, insidiou^ and dan- 
gerous— never had vassal so outraged liis liege lord — 
never had subjects so insulted a king, or in such a 
variety of ways; for Bertrand, like^Lukp de Barr6, 
WiiB a very popular poet, and he had cruelly satirized 
Henry in productions which were known and repeated 
tliroughout Aquitaine, and wherever the romance 
dialert of the troubadours was understood. All men 
said he must «uro1y die the dca^Ji, ai^ Henry said so 
himself, for that he had been a tnicc-brcakcr and in 
all things a most faithless man. The captive trouba- 
dour was brought into his presence, to near* his sen- 
tence ; the king taunted him with a boast hc^ad been 
aficustomed to make, namely, that he had so much wit 
ill reserve as never to have occasion to use one half of 
it, and told him tluit he was itpw in a plight in which 
the whole of wit would not serve him. •The trouba- 
dour acknowledged that he had made that boast in 
former times ; and. being still proud of his old craft 
and cunning, he added that his boast had been justified 
by facts. “ And I,'* sai(| the king, do think never- 
theless that now thou hast lest thy wits.” “ Tes, sire,” 
replied .Bertrand mournfully, “I lost them that day 
the valiant Prince Henry died ! — ^Thcn, indeed, I lost 
my senses, my wits, and all my knowledge T At this 
allusion to his son the king melted into tears and 
fainted. When he came to himself his vengeance had 
departed from him. “Sir Bertrand, thou mightest 
well lose thy wits because of my son, for he loved thee 
inore than any other man upon earth ; and I, for love of 
him, give thee thy life, thy wealth, thy castle !” This is 
indeed a proof of Henry’s superiority in the quality of 
merc^ to his grandfather the Beauclerc,* who, under 
infinitely slighter provocation, had caused the death of 
the poetical Luke de BarrO. Dante, who wrote about 
one hundred and twenty years after the event, and who 
mcrcily took up the popular legend, places Bertrand 
de Born in one of the worst circles of his Inferno, 
among tlie sowers of discords, scandals, schisms, and 
heresies. There the awful Florentine meets him and 
makes him sjicak. Know then,** says the lost trou- 
badour, “ that I am Bertrand de Born, he who gave 
the evil counsel to King Johfi, and that made the son 
rebel against his father. Achitophel did no worse 
deed with Absalom.” 

The penitence and remorse of Prince Henry had no 
effect on his brothers; and the warlike and terrible 
Bichard gained several advantages in the field over his 
father's forces, and induced a great many ef his sub- 
jects, as well in the north as in the south of France, to 
rebel against him. Grief and incessant fat^ue broke 
the health and lowered the high spirit of the English 
king; and in this state he was induced to solicit peace 
with King Philip and his own son Richard. The two 
^moqikTchs met on a plain between Tours and Azay-sur- 
Cher^ While the two kings were conversing together 
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in the open field and on borseback, a Iptid peal ^ 
thunder was heard, though the sky fteemed doudllels, 
and the lightning darted between them. They sepa- 
rated in great alarm, but after a bptff space they met 
again. They had scarcely renewed their conference 
when a second peal of thunder more awful than the 
first rofied oyer their lieads. The state of Henry’s 
health rendered him more nervous than his younger 
and then triumphant rival King Philip; hedropf)^ 
the reins, and reeling in his saddle, would have fallen 
from bis horse had not Jiis attendants supported him. 
He recovered his self-posscssioin, but he was too ill to 
renew the conference ; and the humiliating conditions 
of peace, reduced to writing, were sent to his quarters 
for his signature, and were read to him article by 
article by Tiis bedside as he lay weak and suffering on 
the bed. When they came to the article which bound 
him to pardon all his vassals who had deserted him to 
join his son Richard, he asked for a list of their names. 
The list was given him, and the very first name upon 
it was that of his darling son John, of whose base 
treachery he had hitherto been kept happily ignorant. 
The broken-hearted king started up in his bed and 
gazed widely around. Is it true,'^ lie cried, “ that 
John, the child of my heart, that be whom I have 
cherished more than all the rest, and so much trusted, 
and for love of whom 1 have drawn down on mine ow^n 
head all these troubles, bath verily betrayed me?” 
They told him it was even so. “ Now then,^' he mut- 
tered, falling back on his bed, and turning his face to 
the wall, “let all things go as they may— I no longer 
care for myself, or for the world !” Shortly after this 
he caused himself to be carried to Ibe pleasant town of 
Chinon, the French Windsor of our kin^ of the Norman 
line ; but those favourite scenes could not cheer or revive 
him, and in a few days he laid himself down to die. 
Geoffrey, his illegitimate son by Rosamund Clifford, who 
had been faithful and affectionate to him through life, 
was with him at his death, and received his last sigh. 
But as soon as the breath was gut of his body all such 
ministers, barons, bishops, and priests as had waited so 
long, took a hasty departure, and his own personal at- 
:endants, after having stripped his dead body and 
seized everything of any value in the apartment, fol- 
lowed the example of their betters. It was not with- 
out delay and difficulty that Geoffrey found people to 
wrap the body in a winding-sheet, and a hearse and 
horses to convey it to the abbey of Fonlevraud. While 
it was on its way to the abbey Prince Richard, who 
had learned the news of his father’s death by public 
rumour, met the procession and accompanied it to the 
abbey church. Here, as the dead king lay stretched 
on the bier, his face was uncovered in order that 
Richard might look upon it for the last time. The 
face was marked with the aivfui expression of a Jong 
agony, and as Richard gazed on it in silence he shud- 
dered. He then knelt and prayed before the alfcir, but 
only for “a ftiodicum of time, or about as long as it 
akes to say the Lord's Prayer ; and before the funeral 
was over he quitted the church of Fontevraud, and en- 
tered it not again Vntil that hour w’hen, cut oft in the 
full strength and pride of manhood, he was carried 
thither a corpse, to be laid at the feet of his father.^” 

These Ire but a few of the incidents of the reign of 
Henry 11. that stand out as grand picture-subjects. 
The chroniclers of tlie time are rich beyond measure 
in the details necessary to the proper filling up of the 
canvas, and in monumental remains and the illumina- 
tions of old manuscripts the artist may glean most 
correct notions of the costume of the period, together 
with other useful hints. 

Henry had his vices as a man, and liis errors and 
rimes as a king, but, on the whole, lie was the best as 
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*^eU afl tbe ffreatest soverei^ Of the twelfth century, 
and under him England flourlBhedi and the condition 
of the people, generally, waa elevated and iinproved. 
Me was more learned than his grandfather who had 
enjoyed the name of the Fine Scholar : he loved the 
society of men of letters, and was a liberal patron to 
them. A learned and witty foreigner— Petrus Blesen<> 
sis, or Peter of Blois— Who lived much with him, de- 
scribes his court as a daily School or academe, so mubh 
was it frequented by learned ihen, atjd*so frequent Were 
die discussions in which the Wng engaged with thiin. 
“No one,’^ says Peter, ** can be more dignfflod in 
fipoecb, more cautious at table, more moderate in 
drink, more splendid in gifts, more genoroua to the 
poor. He is skilful and munificent in Architecture, 
erecting towers, walls, fortifications^^and other build- 
ings .... No one is more gentle to the distressed, 
more aflable to the poor, more overbearing to the 
proud. It has always indeed been his study to put 
down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to 
repress the swellings of pride/* Peter does not give 
us (what would have been very interesting) a catalogue 
of the royal library of these times : but he tells us that 
wlien the king could find breathing time from ihfe 
cares and anxieties of state business, he had nearly 
always a book in his hand. 


The sidyect of the design by Mr. Harvey in the first page is 
the extraordinary scene at Northampton, when Becket entered 
into an oiien contest of power with Henry. Becket was sum- 
moned by Henry to api>eai before him at his court. When he 
dismounted at Nbrthamptou castle, one of his suflVagaus would 
have borne the cross before him, but he would not let it go out 
of his hands, sayitig, ** It is most roasoii 1 should bear (he cross 


thyself, under the defence thereof I may remain in safety ; and, 
Molding this ensign, I shall not doubt under what prince 1 
serve.^* “ But,*' said the Archbishop or York,^** it is defying the 
King our lord, to come in this fashion to hrs court.'* As the 
primate entered, the king, who l^a^ expected submission, rose 
with great wrath and withdrew tnw inner apartment, whither 
the barons and bishops soon followed hiinj leaving Becket alone in 
the 'gieal liall, or attended only by a few of his clerks. These poor 
prim l^inbled and wem sore dismayed ; but not so the primate, 
who seated himself on A bench, and, still holding hiS cross erect, 
eahniy WaitM the event. SdOil the Bishop of Exeter came forth 
fioln the imier apartment, and on his knees im])loted him to have 
pity oh himself and the bishops ; Ibr the king had vowed iie 
wonki sla^^ibe first of them that should attempt \jq excuse his 
cgnduct. Thou fharest/* re|died Becket Flee then. Thou 
eanst not understmd the things that are of God !'* Then came 
the rest of the bishops in a body, to tell him tlmt he was nojjottger 
their primate, but a convicted traitor and a perjured archbishop. 
“ 1 hear," said Becket, and be deigned no further reply. In a 
short time, door of the inner chamber opened again, anil 
Robert Earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, came forth into 
the lioll to read thinking's final sentence. The primate rose from 
liis i^at on the bench, and, infemipting^ -the great earl, said, **1 
forbid you to judge me ; 1 decline your trilnuial, and refer my 
quarrel to the Pope. To him I appeal ; aud now, under the 
holy protection of the Catholic church, and the ajxwtolic sec, 
I depart in peace.” He slowly strode through the crowd toWards 
the door of the liajl. Op that threshold he i)aesecb aud the spirit 
of the soldier overcame the aspirations of the saint. Some of the 
courtiers hud thrown at him straw or rushes, gathered from the 
floor, anif had called him traitor. Turning round, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, he cried, *‘lf niy holy calling did 
not forbid it, 1 would make my answer with my sword to those 
cowards !” He then mounted his horse amidst the acclamations 
of the lower clergy and common people, and rode in a sort of 
triumph to his lodgings in Northampton, tl)e populace shouting, 
Blessed be God who has delivered his servant from the hands of 
his aicmics.** 
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25INGARI, OR GIPSIE;?, Af ROME. 

In our titne the ^Zingari in the south of Italy were 
much more freq^ucntly spoken of than soeii^ The old 
tales and traditions of the country-people Jiad many 
mentions of them, and, besides a very popular opera, 
there wore several little comedies in which Zingari 
were the principal characters. Several of the old Ita- 
lian chroniclers relate the sudden appearance of the 
gipsies towards the end of ihe thirte^ntli century, 
when they came in numerous hands, and all at once, as 
if they had dropped from some dark cloud, or slaited 
out of the bowels of the earth. None knew whence 
they came, or their object in coming ; no man could 
understand the language they spoke, or trace in it ai 
rescniblarice to any known language. Tlieir com- 

J dexion, aspecd, usages, were all new and most strange. 
Oven to the swart and black-eyed people of the Roman 
States and the Neapolitan kingdom, they seemed very 
dark and black-eyed. The wild robbers of the Apen- 
nines were a smooth and civilized set of men compared 
with these Zingari. As they had no recognisable forms 
of worship, they were set down as atheists or as hea- 
thens of the worst sort. Two or three centuries later 
they would have run a chance of being hunted down, 
savagely persecuted, and even burned ; Cut, as yet, the 
Inquisition was not, and there was a great deal of prac- 
tice toleration in the head-quarters of the Roman 
church. Many of the Zingari were punished for tlieir 
marauding, lawless habits, but for a long time thr^c 
appears to have been no active persecution of the whole 
class. -That came later, when Christians began to 
differ among themselves, and when men in various 
parts of Europe began to raise the cry for Church 
reformation. 

The Zingari wandered from state to state, and were 
seldom long fixed within the limits of one government. 
The minute partitions of Italy — with states not much 
larger than English parishes— made it easy for them 
to do this. It was found out in time that some of them 
were very knowing horse-dealers^ aqd skilled in all the 
arts of the farrier, and that some had a decided genius 
for mending copper cauldrons ; that some professed a 
familiar acquaintance with the stars and their influ- 
ences, and that their old women very generally dealt 
in chiromancy, and other species of fortune-telling. As 
a faith in astrology was tUen almost universal, and ^ 
even popes and princes of the church entertained their 
indovlni, or soothsayersi these pretended sciences did 
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not expose the gipsies to any particular persecution. 
For a very long time the palmistry of the gipsy 
women was allowed to pass without any challenge or 
interruption, being laughed at by some and believed 
in by others — which may be said to bo the case even 
now, for every Zingara,’ or female gipsy, w^e saw in 
Italy made an open trade of foriune-telling — but it 
was of course otherwise when they proceeded to traffic 
in philters and love-potions, and ligto-potions,' and 
when it was found that poisons w ere occasionally used 
in their chemistry. Yet it does not appear that any 
of the hags who drove this infernal trade to a great 
length in Uic fifteenth and sixteenlli centuries, and 
even in a later period, either were Zingare, or had 
any connection or intercourse with llie gip«y race, 
*Of those of whom any record is preserved in history or 
annals, we believe every one \ms a baptized Christian, 
that had secretly abjured her faith and made a compact 
with the Evil one. They were Streghe — witches or sor- 
ceresses, but not gipsies — they formed a curious variety 
in the strange chapter of human malignity and supersti- 
tion, differing from the coniinori witch of the north of 
ICurope, ns also from the ancient or classical witch of 
the Romans, yet partaking of the natures of both. On 
a future occasion we may devote a column to the witch- 
troe of Benevenlo, and the real Neapolitan Strega, who 
still exercises an influence upon the uneducated pea- 
santry of that kingdom and upon the populace of the 
city of Naples, For the present we return to the Zin- 
gari. 

We cannot trace when the gteat band of gipsies dis- 
appeared from the Italian peninsula. Historj^is silent 
on these rnajttcrs, and a gipsy chronicle is rather to be 
desired than hoped for. All that w^e know of a cer- 
tainty is, that troops of Zingari are no longer seen 
either in the Roman or in the Neapolitan states ; and 
that even the sif^it of a single gipsy is very rare* We 
scarcely remember to have seen a male gipsy more 
than livjB or six limes in the course of a good many 
more years, and, to our knowledge, wc never saw two 
male gipsies together. Where the husbands and chil- 
dren of the w'omcn lurked w'e could never discover, 
although we were led to believe that some who out- 
wardly conformed to the Roman church, and went to 
mass and confession, dwelt among the Roman Traste- 
verini, and at Naples, in a poor and populous and, in 
our time, somewhat turbulent district near the Capuan 
gate. It should seem that they sent forth their women 
to tell fortunes, and that they lived upon what the 
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women got ia this way. We certainly never heard of 
tSrtf of tficiii, men or women, being in trouble for rob- 
bery, or petty theft, or any other offence. In the 
Campagna of Rome the women are occasionally seen 
travelling and pursuing their profession in pairs, like 
the two sibyls Pinelli has represented in his design, 
and wlio are cajoling a couple of BovarJ, or BufFohirj, 
in the hope of getting two or three baiocchi, or half- 
pence. But beyond the Neapolitan frontier wc hardly 
ever saw two gipsy women together. •The only well- 
known Zingara at Naples, or \hv, only one that showiid 
herself frequently abroad in the most open and fre- 
quenU?d parts of that city, was a middle-aged woman, 
that might have stood advantageously to a painter for 
the picture of her class and race. Her long, di- 
shevelled hair was slightly tinged wUh grey, but her 
eyes were the blackest and wildest we ever beheld, 
and her tongue the quickest we ever heard. We 
had, in our time, many of her readings of for- 
tune and predictions, and — the price of the commodity 
in tlmt country being considered — paid well for them : 
but wc need hardly add, that we found no more truth 
in her soothsaying than in the extravagantly hopeful 
dreams of boyhood. She strictly adhered to the few 
fundamental rules which are common to all fortuue- 
telk^s. To the young, she promised the possession of 
beauty and happy love; to the rniddlc-aged, woiidly 
advancement with honours and wcaltli ; to the old, 
more wealth, a far-prolonged life, with happy mar- 
riages for children, grandchildren, and the rest. Tn 
the lines of the band that gave liberally she always 
traced the happiest and highest fortunes. In the 
sparing hand she always saw some crosses and tra- 
verses; and shi would t<;ll the niggard that would 
give her nothing, that there w'aa an ominous sign of the 
gallows in his palm or on his ugly brow. She generally 
accosted a young man by whispering that she knew a 
young womati or ladf/ (as the case might be) that was 
absolutely dying for him. In accosting a young wo- 
man or young lady, she merely changed the sex of her, 
moribund. Being tran^^lated from the broad expres- 
sive dialect she Bpok(% into our vernacular, with a 
little allowance made for^diffcicnccs of customs and 
manners, Jier speeches would pass perfectly well on 
our racecourses and lountry lairs, or whercvtir our 
gipsy folk ply their trade. But occasionally this 
woman was a gre^at improvisatrice in prose. Generally 
she had more of the spirit ol improm])tu and of poetry 
than the England-d welling gipsies. One evernng, at 
the beginning of autumn, a violent storm set in with 
that suddenness which is connnon in the Mediter- 
ranean. English sailors call it -a while squall, but 
while it lasts tiuue is nothing white or bright about it 
except the white foam. The vv ives of a number of fish- 
ermen who were out ir^ their little boats beyond the 
island of Capri, gathered on the sandy shore belw^ecii 
the city Ibid l^>8ilippo, and screamed and gesticulated, 
and tore their hair as they arc wont to do on all oc- 
casions of danger or risk or grief. The Zingara w^ent 
up to them with a composed f^ace, and stood stark and 
immoveable among tliem like a bionze statue, until 
the libUorwoinen cried “La buona foriuna! Labuuna 
fortuna! (Giveus the good fortune!)** “And what 
will ye give for the good fortune?’* said the Angara; 
“I have it in my pocket; wimt will ye give for it?” 
“01 Zin^jara bcHii, tell us good of our husbands, and 
we will give you four alici.*’ “ Presto, and give them,” 
said the sibyi, who was so constantly giving her hun- 
dreds and thousands of ducats, “ for I am digiuna” 
(ikating). Some of the wmmen ran and brought her a 
bAudftid or two of those Mediterranean sprats, and the 
ZUgara ut*d them un in a red handkerchief; and when 
ahe liad tM aecured her reward, she pointed with her 
brown finger the blackening aky : **Buodc femi- 
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nine— good females ! there is not in all those clouds the 
wind that will trouble your husbands, or the rain that 
will wet their jackets— credite a la Zingara (believe tlic 
gipsy) and then pointing downward lo a bucket of 
water, she said, “Women, the sea whereon your hus- 
bands arc is as smooth as thatJ Your men will all be 
safe home to-night ; so get ready the bread and the 
wine, and the tire on the heai'th to grill some fish. 
When did the Zingasa say that which was not true, or 
did not come to pass?” She then walked away Ihrougli 
the storm, leaving the clamorous women comforted 
for the while. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has so many gipsies 
in various of his states and dominions, has turned some 
of*them into soldiers; an experiment which, we be- 
lieve, has not been tried by any other sovereigp in 
Europe. In the Hungarian regiments serving with 
the Imperial army that occupied the kingdom of 
Naples during several years after the unfortunate re- 
volution of 1820, there was a good sprinkling of gip- 
sies. Their jofRcers dcscribqd them ms being turbulent 
and troublesome, and much addicted lo pilfering, but 
otherwise good alert soldiers. In 1823 there was a 
detachment from one of these Hungarian regiments 
stationed in the hilly and antique town of Venafro— 
a place which should^ seem to have undergone little 
' change since the days of Horace/and whicli is still 
famous for the flesh of the wild boar that was so grate- 
ful to the'‘palate of that classicid gow'tnet. A Zingara 
came into i he tow n, on her way, as she said, from the 
Abruzzi to Capua. Some of the soldiers gathered 
round her to have their fortunes told. One of their 
officers seeing this pastime, bade them call a gipsy 
comrade, in order that be might ascertain whether an 
Italian Zingara and a giiJsy from Hungary could 
understand one another by speech. I'lic man came, 
and he talked wdih the Zingara and she with him, both 
in a dry, hard, monotonous lo]jo, and, to appearance, 
without any excitement or feeling whatever. The 
^ipsy soldier reported that slio spoke his rnolher's 
tongue, and that which w as s]»oken by his tribe on 
the banks of the Danube ; but lie complained that she 
used many words that were new to him, and could not 
understand some of his vocables. The woman went 
her way among the mountains ; and that night the 
gipsy soldier either went after her or went some- 
w’here else where he ought not to have gone, for the 
next morning lie did not answer at muster. 

It w^as a good and truthful notion of Pinelli to place 
his weird woinen by and unon a fragment of an ancient 
Roman column. Such iragments arc frequent, not 
only in the city, but also in the wild Campagna. The 
sibyls of old had many tein]>leB; the living squalid 
Zjngara may chance lo utter her vaticinations from 
the broken pillar of one of those splendid temples 
which were raised to the glory of the half-human, half- 
divine virgin soothsayers, and which were served and 
kept by a wealthy and honoured priesthood. The 
sibyl of old meddled will) the destinies of the con- 
querors of the earth and the fate of the eternal city — 
fata yrbis Homm; our modern sibyl, or Zingara, pro- 
phesies in the same places about bullocks, and buf- 
faloes, and sweethearts, and good harvests, knowing 
nothing of the existence of her classical prototype : 
Ihc one was often made the instrument of deception 
for high state purposes ; the other seldom does more 
than deceive a clown of the Campagna or a poor Ro- 
man citizen, with the sole purpose of obtaining for her- 
self a few halfpence. 


MAP-TRAYELLING. 

It is inenlinucd in the lAfa of t)v. Arnold, that he was 
accustomed to derive as much pleasure from inspect* 
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ing a good tnap as most men would from looking at 
one of Claude’s laiylscapcs. To him a map was more 
suggestive o^ the appearance and indiviauality of a 
country and its inhabitants than would a book of travels 
be to many a less thoughtful man. His richly stored 
memory and observant mind, and also a peculiar inclina-* 
lion for geographical science, fitted him to obtain the 
fullest enjoyment from an object that to many is 
almost repulsive and nearly unintelligible. Yet there 
are few, as we shall endeavour to show, who may not 
draw some measure of similar instruction and delight, 
although, of course, different in degree, from the same 
source. • 

The experiment may be easily made, even bypnc 
wlio has not been accustomed to find gratification from 
tho^examination of a map, by tracing, by the aid of a 
very good one, some locality with which he is familiar, 
or to which any circumstances may have imparted 
more than common interest. Let a person who has 
just returned from a pedestrian tour take a sheet of 
tlie Ordnance map of the district he Whs besen exploring, 
and tlicn, as it is dicelt upon, and the forms of the moun- 
tains and valleys and their connexion with each other, 
the streams and their windings, the towns and scattered 
liainJets, become distinct, it will be found to bring back 
the remembrance of the several, par and of the whole 
with a vividness Tar beyond that of any description, 
and with a degree of completeness unattainable by any 
])ictorial delineation. The same with one’s native 
place, or the neighbourhood of one’s residedte. It will 
need few such Inals to render the examination of the 
maps of /cnou-n scenes delightful. As it is the best 
juoparation for the thorough exidoratioii of a district 
to examine a good map visiting k, so is it the 

most effectual mode of recalling its various features 
afterwards. It is the best substitute for actually re- 
visiting it. It will renew in the liveliest manner our 
acquaintance with it,* though years have intervened 
since wc naw it. ^ 

But the sight of a msm may come to yield a higher J 
gratification than this. To the eye of a ])ractised geo-^ 
granher the map of a country with which lie is previ- 
ously unacquainted exhibits much more than a mere 
plan of it. By it not a little of the actual appearance 
and character arc jiroduced before the mind, the pic- 
torial features are not obscurely conceived, and if the 
commercial ami political condition cannot be predi- 
cated, little difficulty will be felt in ])erceiviiig w^hat 
they might be. It becomes in fact a species of travel- 
ling from which, as in all other modes, the traveller 
will derive benefit, and draw just tonclnsions. in pro- 
portion as he is prepare<l by liis previous habits, know- 
ledge, and powers of observation. It is not a substi- 
tute for travelling nor even for description, but# it 
is an aid to both ; the feeblest description of the (ra- 
vrller becomes comparatively clear and powerful if it 
be read alongside of a good map. 

To understand a country we must not glance over a 
map as hurriedly as some travellers would run over the 
coufitry itself. To know a place is not to be merely 
acquainted with the relative iiositions of the various 
]H)itionsoF it. It is not enough to obtain a correct 
conception of the different dwelling places of man upon 
it. AVc must become familiar with its organic struc- 
ture ; must fully comprehend its bones and arteries, as 
they have been called, its bills and its rtvers, as well 
as ils external shape. How greatly the physical struc- 
ture of a country affects the character and condition of 
its iiiiiabitants is w'ell known, but seldom sufficieutly 
regarded. As has been said, geography strelchcs out 
one hand to history and the other to geology and phy- 
siology.’* History can, indeed, be but imperfectly com- 
prehended without a considerable knowledge of the 
physical nature of the country treated of. What Greece 
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was, and why it was so, will be feebly understood with- 
out a considerable acquaintance witli the geographjTot 
its several divisions. How much the mountain barriers, 
and the deep valleys, and the strips of coast-land had to 
do with the character and conduct of the various tribes, 
can be but partially learnt from history alone. And so 
of Home. V'ery much in proportion as its physical 
structure is understood will be the ease with which its 
fortunes will be traced. 

A military Ikstory is at once felt to be in a great 
degree unintelligible avilhout accurate maps. But 
perhaps its full dependence upon them is not so eom- 
inonly felt. Not alone arc the immediate movements 
connected with an encounter regulated by the charac- 
ter of the country, but often the complicated arrange- 
ments of a w'hole campaign. Hence the intense in- 
terest with w’liicli military men regard maps of the 
seats of war. To the civilian they do not, of course, 
alibi d such aid; but they enable even him to realize 
the poetic and picturesque details with somewhat of 
the accuracy and life with which an antiquary re]>ro- 
duces the events and manners of any particular age 
or country. 

Wi* will only hint at the pleasure derivable from 
travelling over a map historically ; observant, that is, 
of the changes that have occurred in ih§ country or 
countries it delineates. The gradual change from 
wild wastes to densely populated districts ; the growth 
of towns ; the spread oi civilization ; the inarch of con- 
quest or of commerce ; all afford abundant scope for 
the exercise of iho intellect, for thought, and for in- 
vestigation. Unfortunately wc are ill provided with 
maps to carry us along siK^h a joujney. There are 
ancient ma])s— there are modern ; but the gulf be- 
tween is loo wide for an ordinary man to overleap, and 
there is no bridge built. Of our own country tliere 
arc no maps rcatiily obtainable of any period inierveri- 
ing between tlie Roman ora and the last century. The 
Saxon period has been done, though the result is not 
easily procurable ; but the u hole of the time from the 
Norman Conquest to the Reformation, and far later, 
is lui represented, ami must be projected by the student 
for himself as he best can. 

But wc arc w andt^ring to most unreasonable lengths. 
We meant merely to endeavour to induce any who an? 
not accustomed to the frequent consultation of uia])B 
to commence the practice, and we must not startle* 
them at the outset. We wislied to show that a kind 
of travelling might be practised with ph?asure and 
profit over a map, a travelling more suggestive than 
one who has not tried it w ould suppose, and in which, 
like every other study or pursuit, the pleasures and ad- 
vantages derivable? fiom it increase with an increased 
practice of it. We repeat, that it seems to us that the 
capability of obtaining clear and vivid ideas of a coun- 
try w’e have not seen is most readily obtained by the 
habit of comparing it with one with which ^ arc ac- 
quainted. •The monntiiins of Greece arc not like the 
mountains of Cumberland ; but in proportion as we 
are familiar wulh the? latter shall we be likely to com- 
prehend the foriner : as the man who und(?rsland8 liia 
own limes will be most capable of understanding a past 
age. 

W? ifrould v(‘nture, indeed, to recommend Ibis as the 
surest and safest mode of obtaining a comprehensive 
knowledge of geography. Let some one locality be 
thoroughly mastered, by personal inspection and inves- 
tigation, aided by maps; let its history be made fami- 
liar ; its commercial characteristics ana capabilities, its 
physical features, its physiology, its geology — every! bing 
that can be learned about it— be fully apprehended, 
and then the power will be obtained of comprehending 
almost at a glance any other district or country. To 
be fitted to understand all wc must Anew one. 
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On the wobI eiilc of Italy, hy" Iho bcosc of Mount 
Vesulus, tliore Ib a fruitful and plcasanl idain, where 
many a town and tower ‘founded in old limes maybe 
seen, and the name of this eouniry is Saluccs. A Mar- 
quis named Walter was, at one time, lord uf that land, 
as his fathers had been before him. He was a man 
beloved for himself, and dreaded for his power and 
position. He was young, of a fair person and strong, 
lull of honour and courtesy, and possessing diseretion 
enough to guide his jicople. In soroo tiling however, 
be WM to blame ; he considered nothing of tbe»i«turc, 
all his thoughts were upon the present and passiiig 
pleasure. !!(• hawked and he hunted, and let 
wei^tier cares and duties slide by ; above all, he 
Would not marry, and for that especially his people 
grieved. 

OnO day, accordingly, they went to him in a crowd, 
and one of them thus spoke : “ O noble Marquis, your 
buTnatfity giveth us boldness to tell you our grief. 
Accept, lord, of your gentleness, what we, wiUt 
iteouB hmts^^ complain of unto you ; lei not your ears 
isdain mjr voice. 


« For cortca, lord, so well ns liketh you 
And all your work, and e*er have done, that we 
Ne couldcn not ourselves deviseii how 
We mighteu live in inore felicity ; 

Save one thing, lord, if it your wille be 
That for to l)e a wedded man you lest,* 

Then were your people in sovereign beartes rest. 

Boweth you necke under the blissful yoke 
Of sovereignty, and not of service : 

Which, that men clepen spousal, or wedloke; 

And thiuketh, lord, among your thoughtes wise, 

How that our dayds pass in sundry wise ; 

For we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 

Aye Aectn the time, it will no man abide. 

And though your green youth flower as yel, in creep- 
eth age always as still as a stone,' and death menaceth 
and Binites all in every state. Accept, then, of us our 
true purposes, who have never disobeyed your will; 
and, if you would consent, t^lord, we deetre now that 
you will choose quickly a wife, bom of the geatleat 
and best of the land. DeMeer us out of this mighty 
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dread, and, for God*B sake, take a wife ; for ebould 
your linea^ cease •with your death, and a atrange 
successor take your heriti^, alas ! sad were our liyesi** 

Their meek* prayer anu their piteous cheer touched 
the Marquis with pitja •• Ye will/’ he Mid, •• mine 
own dear people, constrain me to that which 1 never 
thought to have done: I rejoicOd in my liberty and 
whereas, now 1 am free^ I mqst endure servicudl. 
But nevertheless, 1 see your true intenv dtid trust 
your judgment as I have ever donej therefore, of my 
free wiU, I agree to marry. But as to your protCbr to 
choose me a wife, I release you from that pboicc, and 
pray you to cease urging it. For God knows, that 
children be often unlike their worthy parents ; gaMr 
nes^cometh all from God, and not of the race or blood. 
Therefore, 

Let mo alone in chooiing of my wife, 

Tliat charge upon my back 1 will endure ; 

But 1 you pray, and charge upon your life, 

That what grife tliat I take, ye may osaure 
To worship lier whihf that her life may Mute, 

In word and work, both hero and dies where. 

As she an emperor^s daughter were. 

And furthermore, this shall ye swear, that ye 
Agai^t my choice shall never grutch* or strive; 

For smee 1 jhall forego my Kberlj^ 

At your request, os ever may I thrive, 

There, os mine heart is set, there will 1 wit^; 

And, but ye will assent in such mauiiSre. 

1 pray you ipeak no more of tliis matt^*re. 

With a hearty will they assented, not one said nay ; 
only, ere they went they besought him to grant as 
early a day for his espousals as he could ^ 

For yet alway the people somewhat dread 
Lest that the Marquis woulde no wife wed. 

The Marquis then fixed a day on which be would be 
surely married, and lirving said he did all this at their 
request, they with full anu numble hearts thanked bin; 
upon their knees, and went liomc. The Marquis then 
commanded bis officers to prepare the feast. 

Not far from the palace there stood a little hamlet, 
in which dwelt certain poor folk, and among them a 
man, reckoned the poorest of all, who was called Jani- 
cola: 

But highe God sometimd senden can 
His grace unto a little ox's stall. 

And Janicola had a daughter, Grisclda, who was fair 
enough to the eye, hut who, if wc speak of virtuous 
beauty, 

Then was she one the fairest under sun. 


She bad been poorly fostered up ; 

Well oft’ner of the well than of ftie tun * 

She drank ; and lur she woulde virtue please, 

She knew well labour, but no idle ease. 

But though this maiden tender were of age, 

Yet in the breast of her virginity 
There was enclosed sad^ and riyte courfige 
And in great reirerenoe and charity 
Her olde poore father foster'd she ; 

A few dieep spinning on the field she kept ; 

She woulde not be idle till she slept* 

And when she came homewards, she would bring roots 
and other herbs, which she shred and seethed to make 
decoctums of for a living. And ever rtie watched over 
her father’s life, with aU the diligence and obedience 
that child can show to a revered {mrent 
Upon this poor creature the Marquis had often 
looked, as he was hunting ; and whenever it so bap* 
peoed that he might see her, he would giase, not with 



the wanton glances of folly, but with serious earn^ 
ness, communing to himself upon her behaviour, and 
commending in his heart her womanly and virtuous 

S es. And he had determined that, if he ever 

wed, it should be Griselda only. The day of 
wedding came, but no one could toll who should be 
the bride. Men wondered, and said privately among 
themselves— 

Will not our lonl yet leave his vanity ? 

> Will be not wed Alas, alas, the while 1 
Why will he thus himself and us beguile ¥ 

The Marquis, nevertheless, has caused gems to bo 
made, set in gold and azure, also broaches and rings, 
for Griselda, and taken measure for her clothing from 
a maiden of similar stature, and provided all other orna- 
ments proper for such a wedding. The time of tlic 
day approached for the ceremony ; the palace is ar- 
rayed throughout, and the Marquis, richly habited, with 
lords and ladies in his company, amidst the sound of 
music, takes bis way towards the village. 

Griselda— innocent, God knows, that all this pageant 
was formed for her — ^has been to a well to fetch water, 
from whence she hurries home as soon as she can, 
having heard that this day the Marquis is to be mar- 
ried. If she can, she would fain see something of the 
sight. 

She thought, I will with other maidens stand 
That be my Ibllows, in our door, and sec 
The Marchtemess, and thereto will I fund* 

To do at home, as soon as it may be, 

The labour which that ’longeth unto me ; 

And then I may at leisure her beheld. 

If she this way unto the castle hold. 

And os she woulde over tlie threshold gone, 

The Marquis came and 'gan her for to call ; 

And she set down her w’ater-|)ot anon 
Besirle the threshold in an ox’s stall. 

And down upon her knees she ’gan to fall. 

And with sadf countenance kneeletb still, 

Till she had heard what was the lordu's will. 

This thoughtful Marquis spake unto this maid, 

Full soberly, and said in this mann^re : — 

**■ Where is your father, Grisildis f' he said ; 

And she, with reverence, in humble cheer 
Answered, “ I.ord, he is already here.” 

And in she goeth withouteu loikgcr let,{ 

And to the Marquis she her father fet.§ 

He by the hand then took this poore man, 

And saide thus when he him had aside : 

** Jaiiic(»la, 1 neitlicr may nor can 
J^niger the pleasure of mine heartc hide ; 

If tiiat thou voucheisafe, wliat so betide, 

Thy daughter will I take, ere that I wend. 

As fur my wife unto her lives end.” 

“ Thou lovest me, that I well know, and art ipy faith- 
ful liegemf^n born ; and all that pleases me, 1 dare well 
say, will please thee ; tell me, therefore, if that thou wilt 
incline to this purpose, and take me for thy son-in- 
law.” 

The suddenness of lltc proposal so astonished the 
man, that he waxed red, and stood abashed and quak- 
ing, and with difficulty he said, ‘‘liord, my will is as 
ye w ill ; just as you please, mine own dear lord, govern 
this matter.” 

«Tlion I will ” said the Marquis softly, “that I and 
thou and she have a collation in thy chamber, and I 
will ask her if it be her will to be my wife. All shall 
be done in thy presence.” 

Meanwhile the attendants of the Marquis came into 
the house, wondering to see how well and in what an 
honest manner Griselda provided for her father ; and 
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j&e hcrseir w«3 astonished beyond measure to aee such 
‘^sts ; 

For which nho looki^d wiOi full palik faise. 

The Marqnis no\^ addressed her in these words:— 
“Griselda, you must understand it plcaselh your 
father and me that I should wed you; but 1 ask 
first whether you will consent to these demands:— 
Are you ready with good heart to do all my pleasure, 
and to consent that, as appears to me best, I may glad- 
den or grieve you ; and you never to bo discontented : 
and when I say Yea, you never to say Nay, neither by 
word nor frowning countenance.— Swear this, and hero 
I swear our alliance.” Wondering, and quaking with 
dread. Gris(?lda answered, “ Lord, unworthy am I of 
this iionour that you call me to ; but as ye will your- 
self, right 80 will I. 

" And here I swear, that never willingly, 

In work nor tlioughi, I will yon diAohey, 

For (u he dead, though me were loth to dey,” 

“ This is enougli, Grischla mine,” quoth lie; 

And forth he gocth, with a full sober cheer, 

Dut at the dour, and uOer then came she, 

And to the people he said in this matinere : 

** This is my wife,.” quoth he, ‘‘that standeth licre; 
Hoiionreih her. and Toveth her, 1 pray, 

Whoso me loveth : there n’is no more to say.” 

And for that nothing of her olde gear 
She shoulde hiing into his house, lie hade 
That women should despoilen her right there; 

Of which these ladies wcit'n nothing glad 
To handle hei clothfis wherein she was clad : 

But nath^less this maiden, bright of hue 
From heud^o foot they clothed have all new. 

Herhaires have they comb’d that lay untress’d 
Full ruilCdy, and with their fingers small 
A coroune on her head they have y'drm'd. 

Hut why of her marriage should I make a tale? 
Hardly the people kri 'W her for her beauty, when she 
was transformed by her rich apparel. The Marquis, 
having wedded her, oaused her to set upon a snow- 
wdiite horse, and carried to his palace ; and the day 
was spent in revel. 

And God hath such favour sent to the new Mar- 
chioness, that it sGoined unlikely that she was bora and 
fed in rudeness in a village— 

or in an ox’s stall, 

But tioiirisird in an em|aTour^s hall. 

Even those who had known her from her birth, year 
by year, hardly durst swear she was Janicola’s daughter ; 
for though she ha<l hocri ever virltious, she now in- 
creasfMl in such excellent manners, enshrined in such 
high goodness, she w’as 6o full of discretion and elo- 
qtience, so btMiign, and so worthy to be revered, she 
could so embrace the Itbarts of the jicople, that, in a 
word, e 

Each her h>r<‘th that looheth oti her face. 

It was not long before a datigliter gladdened the 
Marquis and the people. 

[To bo conttiuwl ] 


THE ACTION OF MADDER IN COLOURING 
THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 

About the year 1730, Mr. Bclchicr, surgeoni of .Lon- 
don* dining one day at the Imuse of a calico-printer, 
noticed that the bones of a joint of pork were of a red 
golouf- On mentioning this, as a remarkable circuin- 
etanocL ho ivai infunned that the hogs kept at the 
establishmettit bad usually mixed with their food the 
bran which had been boiled with printed calicoes in 
older to clean them from a dirty red colour produced 
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by an infusion of madder-root. He observed .Ihal^lhe 
solid parts of the bones were in general most tinctured 
with the colour, and the tceth|With the cxcept^oti of 
the enamel, particularly so# Upon sgPuying thfovfth 
the bones, the internal parts were found to be equally 
tinged, except at the extremities, where the substance is 
more spongy. The stain was not removed by water 
H by spirit. 

As the madder wSs mixed with other dyes whidi 
might have contributed to the general effect, Mr. 
Bclchicr tried a few experiments, the result of which 
he has recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1736. H<? mixed some madder-root in powder with 

fig-dust and fed a cock thereon. “The cock dying 
within sixteen days after bis first feeding on the mad- 
der, I dissected him and examined the bones, in 
the least expectation of finding them tinged in so sinali 
a time; but to my great surprise found them- univer- 
sally of a red colour.” In this case, as in that of the 
pigs, the bones only were coloured ; the muscles, 
nicmbranesii car&lages, &(x retairAng their ordinary 
colour. 

In 1739, Duhamcl, a distinguished French physiolo- 
gist, being informed of the above facts, repeated the 
experiments on a number of chickens, pigeons, and 
sucking pigs. «;On dissecting one of^cach kind of 
animal, he remarked that the boAes were converted 
into the colour of carmine ; but the feathers, the nails, 
and the ^aws remained unstained. 

Haring obtained this result, Diihamel restored the 
remaining animals to their accustomed diet, wdicn 
their bones appeared to recover their original white- 
ness. Such, jiowcver, w^as not the case, for it was 
soon ascertained that the colour had not disappeared, 
but was merely concealed by a deposit of wdiile bone. 
Hence, by alternately supplying and withholding mad- 
der, the bones were in process of time alternately 
formed of red and ivhilc laycrsi Upon these experi- 
cJiionts Diihamel founded his theory of ossifnration, 
which has been so much discussed by physiologists. 

These facts have bccMi verified at different times by 
Haller, Hunter, and other distinguished observers, and 
how'cvcr much they might differ in their deductions, 
there was no doubt respecting the singular aiiinity of 
the colouring principle of madder for bone ; no point 
of ossification, however delicate, or however isolated 
from the rest of the osseous system, escaping its 
action. 

In 1839, M. Floureiis commenced an inquiry on this 
subject, and {fublished his results in several memoirs 
in tlie Annales des Scimees Naturdks; to which we are 
indebted for the following very brief abstract. He 
employed in his experiments two descriptions of mad- 
der, namely, the madder of Alsace and that of Avignon, 
and also the alcoholic extract of madder known to 
chemists by the name of alizarin,^ The madder W'as 
mixed in determined quantities with the ordinary food 
of the animals. 

On the occasion when M. Flourens’ first memoir 
was read, he exhibited to the acadomv the results oi 
his experiments on pigeons of two or three weeks old. 
The first was the skeleton of a pigeon which had been 
fed during fourteen days on the madder of Avignon. 
The bones were of a beautiful red, but not so deep in 
colour as those of the skeleton of a pigeon fed during six 
days on the*' madder of Alsace.. This result was ob- 
tained in all the experiments, showing a more ener- 
getic colorific action in the madder of Alsace. The 
bones of a third specimen were coloured with alizarin, 
on which the biru had been fed during two days only, 
and had partaken of not ^ore than two or thnx> 
grammes. The bones weny^ery red* but not so much 
Ffom alizoHt the laueiiiliiplwd to maddcMoots in the 
Levant. 
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so as in the second example. In a fourth specimen 
the bird liad been fed on this substance during only 
one day, and yet the bones were very red. A fiftli 
specimen was eoloured by the madder of Aisace alane* 
of which aboirt. forty grafhmcs were administered by 
force, without allowing «^e bird to partake of any other 
kind of food. It died in fifty-two hours, and yet the 
bones ivere deeply reddened. 

In these preparations the cartilages, ligaments, 
and portions of the periosteum s^ere preserved. ** It 
cannot but excite aamiration,” says M. Flourens, “to 
notice the precision with which the madder selects 
all the bony portions and exerts no action wjiatever on 
the others. In each bone the cartilaginoiis portion 
is unchanged ; in each cartilage, wherever ossifi- 
cation has commenced, the colour is decidedly red.** 

Other specimens were exhibited on which the skil- 
ful operator had performed certain delicate dissections 
for the purpose of laying bare minute points of ossifi- 
cation, all of which displayed the characteristic stain. 
The details are tO(^ technical for our« purpose, but we 
may notice one curious rcAilt. In the eydb of pigeons 
f(id on madder, a red circle was seen round the iris, 
and this was the only portion of the organ that was 
coloured. It appears that in birds there exists between 
the two plates ot that portion of the eye anterior to the 
cornea a circle oj minute osseous ^)ieces which is 
absent in mammalia, so that this result is never ob- 
tained in them. • 

In a second memoir M. Flo\irens statGdd.he result 
of his experiments on mammalia, and in order to give 
some idea of the rapidity of the action of the madder, 
he exhibited the bones of a pig which had eaten only 
five grammes of madder, and was killed five hours after, 
and yet the bones were decidedly red.* This result 
was obtained on a pig of two or three weeks old. The 
effect was even more rapid on pigs of fifteen or sixteen 
days. In an adult pig the bones exhibited scarcely any 
colour after the animal liad partaken of madder during 
some days. In fact, the older the animal the slowed 
was the action of tlie dye, because ossification w^as 
more or less complete. In an old pig no trace of 
colour was found after the lapse of from twenty to 
twenty-two days. 

It has been already noticed that the bones of animals 
which had been fed alternately on madder-diet and on 
ordinary food exhibited alternate layers of red and 
white ; whence it appeared that the growth of bone in 
tlic direction of its thickness is by the deposition of 
layers on the exterior surface ; but tips is not suili- 
cient to account for Ibc increase of the fnterndl diame- 
ter or hollow of the bone. According to Duhamel, a 
general expansion or enlargement takes place, in a 
manner which, to us, is not very clearly expressed ; 
and, indeed, this point has been very much debaft^d 
among physiologists. M. Flourens, however, claims 
the merit of having decided it by llicse experiments. 
By feeding a number of young pigs of the same age 
alternately upon madder-iood and upon ordinary food, 
and watching the results from time to time, he arrived 
at the remarkabje conclusion, that while fresh deposits 
are being made upon the exterior surface of the bone, 
absorption goes on within ; so that, as the whole dia- 
meter of the boiic becomes increased, the internal 
canal is enlarged. A large number of sections of bones 
were exhibited, showing the progress of ahsorjgion as 
detected by the gradual disappearance of the red and 
white concentric rings from the interior. By sections 
of bones in the direction of their length, it was proved 
that bones increase in length by the addition and juxta- 
position of layers to their extremities. 

The action of madder on the teeth of animals is VC 17 
curious. Dahatnel showedjby its means that the bony 
portions of the teeth are enlarged by suqceesive depo- 
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sits of bone, so as to resemble a number of drinking, 
cups placed one within the other. He further observed, 
that the madder excited no colorific action on Ifte 
enamel of the teeth. Flourens, however, has detected 
some curious facts wdiich escaped .the notice of Pu- 
hamel. According to him the development of the 
teeth is much more curious than that of bone, their 
growth being in an inverse order ; for as in the bones 
the development consists in the addition of external 
layers and the absorption of the interior ones ; in the 
teeth, on the cohtrary, the addition is made on the in- 
terior and the absorption on the external face. 

The molar teeth of two young pigs which had been 
fed during fourteen days on madder wore exhibited. 
On cutting them through, two distinct deposits were 
visible — the interior red and the exterior while. The 
white portion was that formed before the animal was 
fed on madder, and was consequently the oldest ; the 
interior or red portion was formed during the use of 
the madder, and w^as more recent than the former, thus 
establishing the fact that the teeth increase in size by 
internal deposits of bone or ivory. 

In a third example the animal had been fed with 
madder during fifteen days, and then kept on its ordi- 
nary food during twenty days. On making a section of 
one of its molars, the external ring was white; this was 
followed by a red ring, and the third, or that last formed, 
was wdiite. 

According, then, as the animal concludes its exist- 
ence with the. use of madder or ordinary food, the 
innermost layer is red or white : in proportion as the 
interna] layers are formed, the external ones disappear. 
In several specimens which were exhibited of teeth 
taken from pigs fed on madder and then returned for 
a longer or shorter time to their ordinary diet before 
being killed, it was found that the red deposit dimi- 
nished in size in proportion as the time of feeding on 
ordinary food was lung or short. 

Such is a very brief notice of M. Flourens* ela- 
borate inquiry but wo cannot conclude without re- 
ferring to two authorities of repute among our own 
countrymen, who have written on the teeth of animals. 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘Essay on tlio Tcclli,’ jmblished 
in 1828, speaking of their formation and growth, 
says, “The outer lamina of hone is first completed, 
and lamina after lamina is deposited one within the 
other, the pulp still receding until at length there 
remains only the permanent cavity of the tooth lined 
with its proper membrane and filled with the remain- 
ing portion of the pulp, whicli now serves as the bed 
upon which the vessels and nerves ramify })revioua to 
their entering the bony subsiauce of the tooth.** 

Professor Owen, iu his ‘ Introduction to Odontogra- 
phy,* published iu 1841 (apparently referring to our 
knowledge of the subject previous to M. Flourens’ e.xpe- 
riments), says, “ The structure of a tooth was regarded as 
simply laminated, and the ivory was described as being 
formed layer witliin layer, deposited by and moulded 
upon the formative superficies of the vascular pulp.** 

He admits that the appearances observed in the teeth 
of animals fed alternately with madder and ordinary 
food undoubtedly illustrate the true ])rogrc 68 of dental 
development ; but he is not prepared to admit, with 
M. Flourens, that these appearances undoubtedly prove 
tJiat the deposit of new matter is made on the surface 
of the pulp within the tooth. 11 c also thinks that tlie 
hollow cones into which a tooth is commonly resolved 
in the process of decomposition, by being immersed iu 
an acid, illustrate the structure as well as any other 
method that has been contrived. 

* M. Piflouzo bos recently discovered dial aloctic acid imparts 
ii viifUit colour to the lioncs of animals. 
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PROGRESS OF OHIO. 

I^aming from the louthem to the thortheni frontier of Ohio, 
iiondfoine and {)opQloag eity and Ane roadi^ and found 
the towiit greHr smaller and the hi^ road rongber as we ail- 
vanced. When mote,tlaau halfway across the states and after 
leaving Mount Veruon, we saw continually new clearings, where 
the felling, girdling, and hurning of trees wu going on, and 
where oats were growing amidst mb hlaoJcenca stumps on land 
which had never been ploughed, but only broken up with the 
harrow. 'Phe carriage was then jolted for a simrl space over a 
corduroy road, constructed of trunks of trees, laid side by side, 
while the hot ahr of burning timber made us impatient of ^bc 
slow ijOce of our carriage. We ibeh losi'sigbt for many leagues 
of alt human habitations, etcoept here and there some empty 
wooden building, on which ** Mover*s House *' was ioicribed in 
large letters. Here we were told a family of emigrants might 
pass the night on payment of a small sum. At last the road 
again improved, and we came to the terqisuation of thetabl^ 
land of Ohio, at a distance of about sixteen miles from X«aka 
Erie. From this point, on the summit of Stony Hil], we saw at 
our fret a broad and level plain covered with wood ; and beyond, 
in the horizon, Lake Erie, extending far and wide like the ocean. 
We then i)egan our descent, and in about three hours reached 
Cleveland. 

The changes in the condition of the country which wo had 
wituessed are illustrations of the course of events which hae 
marked the progress of civilization iu this state, wUiob tirst began 
in the south, and spread froin the lianks of the Ohio. At a later 
period, when the great Erie Canal was tinished, which 0 |) 0 ncd a 
free commercial uilercoursc wilh ttie river Hutlson, New Vgrk, 
and the Atlantic, the northern frontier began to acquire wealth 
and an increase of inliabitants. Ports were founded on the lake, 
and grew iu a few years with almost unparalleled rapidity. The 
finpest then yielded to the axe in a new direction, and settlers 
migrated from north to south, leaving still a central wilderness 
lietween the Ohio and I^ike Erie. This forest might have proved 
for many generatioi.fi a terioufi obstacle to the nrogreis of the 
state, had not the law wisely provided that all non-resident 
holflers of waste lande riiould be comjielled to pay their full 
share of taxes laid on by the iiihabitanU of the surrounding dis- 
trict for new schools and roads, an absentee is iu orreiir, the 
sheriiT seises a imrtiou of his ground contiguous to a town or 
vilhigfi puts it up for auction, and thus discharges the debt, so 
tiuit it is impossible for a sjieculutor, indiilerent to the local iii-ij 
terests of a uistricl, to wait year after year, until he ifi induced 
by a great bribe to part with his lands, all ready communication 
between iieighlionriog and liighly cultivated regions being iu the 
iiieantime cut off. 

Ohio was a wildernets exclusively occupietl by the Indians, 
until near the idose of the last century, lii 1800 its ^lopulatioti 
amounted to 45,365, in the next ton years il had increased five- 
fold. aud in the tei| which followed it again more thop doubled. 
In 1840 it had reached 1,600,000 souls, all free, and almost 
witliout any admixture of the coloured race. In this short in- 
terval the forest had been transformed into a land of steam boats, 
canals, and flourishing towns ; and would have lieen still mure 
populous had not thousands of its new settlers migrated still 
further west into Indiana aud Illinois. A i>ortion of the public 
works which accelerated this marvellous proB|)erity was exe- 
cuted with foreign capital, hut the interest of the whole has been 
imiictually paid by direct taxes. There is no other example in 
(listory, either in the old or new world, of so sudden a rise of a 
large country to opulence and power. The state contains nearly 
us wide m extent of arable Lmd as England, all of moderate 
elevation, so rich in its alluvial plains as to lie cropiied Uiirty or 
forty yeaii without manure, having iritiiudance of fine timber, a 
temperate climate, many large navigable rtetns, a ready com- 
munication through ttake Erie with the north and east, aud by 
the Ohio with the south west, aird, lastly, abundance of 
coal iu its eogtem couutiea ^ 

1 am informed that, in the beginning of the present year 
(1848)i the foremost hands of emigrants have roach^ the Platte 
River, a tributary of the Missouri. This iH>iut is said to bU.only 
h^f-way between flic Atlantic and tlie Kocky Moiuitains, and 
tiw country iieyatul the present fioutter is as fertile as that already 
oooupied. Da Toci|uevli:e calculated that along the borders ^ 
the United than Lake Suiwrior to the Gulf of., Mexico, 

exteniRnf ,a dislaiica of more tlum 1^0 milM as the bird fliei> 
the whites ailyaoctt every year at a mean rate of seveuteen miks ; 
imd ho truiy'ohfwfcs that them is a graudeur end solcumity in 
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this gradual and continuous marclf of the European race towards 
the Rocky Mountains, He compares it to “a deluge of men 
rising unabatedly, and daily driven onwards by the bond of 
God.*** 

When conversing with a New England frieifd on the progress 
of American population, 1 was su^rised to leafn, as a statistical 
fact, tliat there ore more whiles tq«w living in North America 
than all lliat have died there since the days of Columbus. It 
seems probable, moreover, that the same remark may hold true 
for fifty yearn to come. The census has been very carefully taken 
in the United States sinds Uie year 1800, and it aptwars that the 
ratio of increase was 30 jier cent, for the first decennial jieriods, 
and tJ^t 4t gradually diminished to about 32 per cent, in the 
last. From tliese data Profrssor Tucker estimates that in the 
year 1850 tVe population will amount in round numbers to 22 
millions, in 1(^0 to 29 millions, in 1870 to 38 millions, in 
iflbO to 60 millions, in 1690 to 63 millions, aud in 19Q0 to 80 
tmlltons. 

The territory of the United States Ss said to amount to one- 
tenth, or at the utmost to one-eighth, of that colonised by Spain 
on tlie Americati contiuent. Yet in all the vast regions con- 
quered by Cortes and Pizarro there are conshlerahly less tlitui 
two millions of jieople of European blood, so that they scarcely 
exce^ in nuiv her the iKipulatioir acquirecT in about half a cen- 
tury in Ohio, and fall mr short of it in wealth and civilisation^— 
LyelV$ in JNarth Antertca- 


Hurricantis on Vie ISaphratea^ — Plutarch, bi his * Life of 
CrasiLis,* says, As Crasiius was taking nin army over at the 
Keugma, many extraordinary chips of tlminler bi'oke around, 
and many hashes of lightiiing came right in front of the army ; 
and u wind,' mingled with cloud and hurricam^ falling on the 
rafl, broke up and crushed to ]doces a large part of it.— The spot 
also on whicn Crassns intended to encamp was struck with two 
thunderbolts. A horse, lielonging to the general, which was cajia- 
risoiied in splendid style, violently dragged along tlie man who 
held the reins, and, plunging into the stream, disap|ieared.'* In 
the notes on this passage, just published in the Second Series of 
n'he Civil Wars of Rome : Select Lives of Plutarch, with Notes,' 
by Q. Long, the editor adds Proltably these great, hurricanes 
are not uiicommuu on the Euphrates In the year 1831 u gale 
sent Colonel Chcsiieyk * little vessel to the bottom of the river j' 
but a slill greater calamity befel the Tigris steamer, in the Kii- 
phrates expedition which was under the command of. Colonel 
Chesney, in May, 1836. A little aflerone v.m. a storm iijipeared, 
bringing with it clouds of sand from the ijivest -north-west. The 
two sleaui boats, lire Tigris and Euphrates, were then passing over 
the rocks of Es-Geria, which were deeply covered with water. 
The Euphrates was safely secured, but the Tigris, being directed 
against the bonk, struck with great violence ; the wind suddenly 
veered round and drove her bow off ; this rendered it quite iin- 
iiossible to secure the vessel to the bank, along which she was 
blown rapidly by the heavy gusts-, her head falling ofl* into the 
stream as she passed close to the Enphratei, which vessel liad 
been l..cked opportunely to avoid the concussion. The Tigris 
jierislied in this violent hurricane, and twenty men were lost in 
her. The storm lasted about eight minutes. Colonel Chesney 
escafied by swimming to tlie shore just before the vessel went 
ddivn : he was fortunate to take a direction which brought liim 
to the land without having seen anything whatever to guide him 
Uirough the darkness worse than tliat of ii^bt.' ^ Fur an instant,' 
says Colonel Chesney, i after getting to land I saw the keel of 
the Tigris uppermost (near the stem) ; she went down bow fore- 
most, and having struck the bottom in that position, she probably 
turned round on the bow as a pivot, and thus showed part of her 
keel fot on instant at tlie other extremity ; but her paddle-beams, 
floats, and parts of the sides were already broken up, and ac- 
tually floated ashore, so speedy and temflef hod been the work of 
dixtructjon.* {JLetter from Ctdmel Chtsney to Sir J. HMmse, 
28<^ Alh//, 1836 ; huphraiefi^ JSarpedUion Papers^ printed btt 
i^47/se rf CommouM, 11 Ik July, T837.) Ammianiis 
Marceinnus speaks of a violent storm at Anatha (Annah), on tlio 
Euphrates, during the expedition of the Emperor Julian. It 
blew down the tcaits, and stretched the soldiers on the ground.’ 

♦ Democracy in America, voL ii. cU. x. sect 4. 
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JEDBURGH ABBEY. 

'Fue vory picturesque and rural county of Roxburgh, 
in SuolUnd, possesses three of the most iuterestinj^ 
ruins of its old ecclesiastical establiBbiqonts in the 
abbeys of Melrose, Kelso, and Jedburgh. Of the first 
we have given a view in No. 79 ; of the last a view 
ia given at the head of this article, and we arc about to 
add an account of it. 

The surface of the ebunty Is hilly, approaching to 
mountainous: some of the heights, as Carter Fells, 
attaining an elevation of two thousand and twenty feet, 
and are used for sheep-walks, but the hills around Jed- 
burgh arej less lofty and well wooded. The country 
around is distinguished f(jr its orchards, and particu- 
larly for the production of apples and pears of great 
variety and excellence. The town of Jedburgh stands 
on the Jed Water, which flows into the TeViot, itself 
an affluent of the more important Tweed, in a small 
narrow valley formed by this stream. It is about forty- 
five miles from Edinburgh, and three hundred ^and 
thirty-three from London. The abbey was on the 
south side of the town, on the west side of the Jed, near 
its junction with the Teviot, and was originally a large 
foundation, possessing the tithes of many of the adjoin- 
ing parishes, besides other estates. 4t had also two 
cells attached : one at llestcnote, in Angusshirc, sur- 
rouudefl by a loch and approached by a drawbridge, 
and here were kept the papers and valuables of the 
abbey; the other at Canoble, in Eskdale, Dumfries- 
shire. The revenues of the abbey, with its two 
dependent cells, at its dissolution, were estimated by 
Keith at 1274 /. The abbacy was converted into a tein- 
m»ral lordship in 1622, when Sir Andrew Ker, of 
Fernchurst, ancestor of the Marquis of Lothian, was 
created Lord Jedburgh by King James. _ 

Roxburghshire, being 011 the borders, was alufls a 
fleld of conflict for the neighbouring countries, and is 
studded all over with castles and peels, or fortified houses, 
Bede says that in the time of Cuthbert it was a part 
of Northumberland. Sir Walter Scott, in his * Border 
Antiquities/ says — “ It became therefore the scene of 
^ many a sudden inroad and many a desperate conflict, 
according to the varying issue of which it was incor- 
porated with England or Scotland* Those continued 
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incursions and sanguinary frays materially affected the 
welfare of Jedburgh Abbey, so that, in process of time, 
neither the condition of the house nor its funds were 
adequate to the lodging and mlaintenanqp of the canons. 
Edward L, who in theiinidSt«of conquest forgot not the 
interests of religion, as tlmy were then considered, sent 
several of those canons to different religious houses of 
the same order in England, that they might be there 
maintained till this house could be repaired and rc- 
otorod to better circumstances. Thei^ still extant a 
work by which a canon named IngcMraiu de Colonia 
was sent to the convent of Bridlington, iit Yorkshire/* 
In one of these frays, the battle of the Reidswire/’ 
the inhabitants of Jedburgh arc recorded in a ballad 
yet existing as having greatly distinguished them- 
selves — 

, ‘‘ Thtt KutherfoordE, with great ren(»\vn, 

Convoy'd the to>»n of Jedburgh out.” 

They had a town-pipor, who no doubt accompanied ; 
and this relic of oliJcii times was preserved by the 
borough to a recent period ; Sir W. Scott, in his Intro- 
duction to the ‘Border Antiquities,* recording the death 
of Robert Hastie, the last holder of the office. 

Jedburgh is the capital of tlic county, and a market- 
town, with a population, in burgh and parish, in 18H, 
of 5116. It lias several streets* and three bridges over 
the Jed, with a suburb on the east bank. The mtrket- 
place is in the centre of the town, and the county-hall 
16 adjacent. Near the southern end of the town is the 
county-prison, occupying the site of the ancient castle, 
and still bearing the name. There is a gOKjd deal of 
business done in the town ; there is a monthly cattle- 
market and four horse and cattle fairs in the year, 
besides a*large wool-fair, held at Rink, in a remote 
part of the parish. It has also a disi>ensary, a savings’ 
bank, and some public libraries, one comprehending a 
valuable and extensive collection of books. It is also 
the seat of a presbytery, of the circuit Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and ot Justice of Peace, Sheriff, and Small- 
Debt Courts. The corporate body of the burgh con- 
sists of a provost, four bailies, dean of guild, and 
eighteen councillors, four of whom are chosen from 
the deacons of the eight incorporated irndes. Tlte 
royalj^ or jurisdiction extends only over a part of the 
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mrisb : it was Aomewliat enlar^e<] for parliamentary 
pftrnoaes by the Reform Act. TJie burgh unites with 
Haddington, North Berwick, Dunbar, and Lauder to 
return a meinbcr.. 

The date of tiie foundation of the abbey is not ex- 
actly known, but is supposed to have been in the iirat 
lialf of the twelfth century, or a little earlier ; but it 
was much indebted for its prosperity to that “ sore 
saint*’ for the Scottish crown, David L It was pil- 
laged and burned by the Earl of Qurrey, when he 
stormed Jedburgh, iii 1523, «.nd again seriously da- 
maged by the Earl of Hertford (afterwards Duke of 
Somerset), in 1545. Of the ruins of the abbey w'c 
give the following description from the ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland:' — “This venerable structure 
stands on tlio declining bank of (he river, which winds 
past its front, washing some rrfmnants of its out- 
M^orks, The cbai>ter-housc, cloisters, and other ap- 
]iondagcs have perished, and nothing remains but the 
clnirch, which, in the form of a cross, extends from 
east to west two imndred and thirty feet. The choir 
is much dilapidated, bearing marks of great antiquity. 
■J'hc two lower stories consist of massive pillars and 
seiniiurcular arcbes, with the diagonal or zigzag 
mouldings of Saxon arcliitecturo, whilst the upper 
window's and some other parts are Gothic, evidently 
added at a more recent period. The north transept is 
entire, presenting tracened Gothic windows, especially 
one of great size and beauty. The south traiwept has 
disappeared. Above the intersections of the transepts 
with the nave and choir, a large square tower rises on 
four pillars to the* height pf a hundred feet, surmounted 
by a projecting® battlemCht, and crowned with turrets 
and pinnacles. The nave, measuring one hundred 
and thirty feet long, ywesents on each side three tiers 
of arches : the first, opening into the aisle, consists of 
pointed arches, deeply recessed and richly moulded, 
supported by clustered eolumns with sculptured capi- 
tals ; the second/ which opened into the galleries, con- 
sists of beautifully moulded semicircular arches, will! 
two pointed arches inserted in osieh ; and the third, of 
elegant pointed windows. The lofty western gable 
possesses a Norman door of uncommon beauty, the 
archway exhibiting a profusion of ornamented mould- 
ings, suppi3rtt*d by slender pillars to the depth of seven 
feel and a half. Above it is a large window with, 
a 8(Mriicireular arch, flanked by small blank pointed 
aicbes on long slender shafts, and this is surmounted 
oy a beautiful St. Catherine’s wheel. On the south 
side of the choir there is a ehapcl, which was once ap- 
juopriated to the use of the grarauiar-school, and in 
which the poet Thomson received his education,* 
But the eduef object of architectural interest in this 
abbey is the Norman ^f)()r, w hich formed the southern 
entrance to the church from the cloisters. This, for 
the etegance of its workmanship and the symmetry of 
its proportions, is unrivalled in Scotland. Its sculp 
lured mouldings, springing from slender shafts, witli 
capitals richly wreathed, exhibit the representations 
of flowers, men, and >«arious animals, executed with 
surprising minuteness and delicacy.” 

The general appearance of the ruin is now grand, 
massive, and simple, and is in admirable accordance 
w'ilh the romantic valley in which it is seated. Traces 
i»f iho flames wliere they burst through the arches are 
yet visible; but portions of the bufldhig have been 
destroyed, by those w'ho should have felt a pride in 
their preserWion, even since the spoliatioti of the 
Earl ot Hertford; two beautiful doors and several 
> aisles having been demolished in comparatively recent 
times. A better taste however lias now been disse- 
minated; care is taken for its due conservation, and 

* Htt was bem at Kdaaiu, in tlih county. • 
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some essential repairs have lately been made. The 
foundations of the old building can yet be traced to a 
considerable distance, and the old burial-ground at- 
tached to it was very extensive. 

In the pariah, besides the castles of Branxholin, Jed- 
burgh, and Fernchurst, and mafiiy towers and peels, large 
caves were constructed at Hundalee, Lintalee, and 
Mossburnford, for the concealment of cattle and goods. 
The one at Hundalee contains three apartments, a 
large centre one, with smaller ones on each side. That 
at Lintalee was in the face of tho precipice, and is now 
inaccessible. 


* MISAPPLIED INGENUITY. 

There is a kind of labour in which men have been 
ever prone to indulge, whose essence seems to consist 
in doing things for the sake of the dilHculty necessary 
to accomplish tliem ; and of which the service or plea- 
sure they can afford, when done, is in inverse propor- 
tion to the Iabou*r they hav« cost. 'This is a kind of 
employment by which men cheat themselves into a be- 
lief that they are really industrious, while tlicy are only 
consuming their time in laborious indolence. It has, 
no doubt, arisen from a desire to es<*ape from real in-> 
dustry, but so great have often been the ingenuity and 
labour necessary to effect their object, that they would 
seem to jhave been of the class Butler ^^eaks of, who 
“run a\jay from death by dying.” This elaborate 
trifling has taken many shapes, and has been conflned 
tone particular age or profession. Li all countries 
and in all times, and among those wlio follow every 
calling, it has been common. Passing by the more 
important affairs in which it has been exhibited, we 
proceed to string together a very few' out of the infinity 
of exam])le8 that might be collected of it. 

One of the most common modes of thus misapplying 
time and skill has been in writing so minutely as to be 
as nearly invisible and as absolutely unreadable as 
possible. The Iliad, as Pliny mentions, was so wTitlcn 
as to be contained within the compass of a nut-shell. A 
feat paralleled by that of an English penman in the 
reign of Elizabetli — and it is noticeable how curiously 
these kind of subtleties arc repeated in different ages, 
often, of course, but not always from mere imitation — 
who copied the whole Bible into a little book which 
could be enclosed in a w'al nut-shell no bigger than a 
hen’s egg. (DTsraeli.) It is doubtful whether either 
of these surpasses another specimen of minute writing, 
described in the newspapers a few years back as 
having been produced by a Welsh schoolmaster, who 
wrote, “ within the circumference of a penny-piece, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the ^os- 
(ilcs’ Creed, and twenty-one Collects (from the Fifth 
Sunday after Trinity, to the Twenty-fifth inclusive), 
his name, place of abode, day of the montli, date of the 
year, and also a drawing of the Crucifixion, all per- 
fectly distinct.” Equally minute and equally absurd 
was that writing spoken of by ^Sillian— a distich in 
letters of gold, enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 
This, too, has been equalled. Dr. Walsh, in hiS ‘ Nar- 
rative of a Residence in Constantinople,’ says that one 
day an Arab called on him with a great curiosity. It 
was a grain of rice, but the doctor could discern nothing 
reii^kablp about it, till the man produced a powerful 
ma^fying-glass, when he perceived engraved upon it 
some beautiful Arabic characters, perfectly formed. It 
was a verse of the Koran, and consisted of several 
words. The Arab declared that bis ancestor, who pre- 
pared it, had been several years occupied in his work, 
lie had brought it to the English ambassador to sell, 
but his excellency declined to give the price (about 
5000/.) demanded for it. Even this piece of handicraft 
has had its fellow. In one of the volumes of the Philo* 
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Bophical Transactions tliere is an acco\int of a cherry- 
stone, which Dr. Oliver saw in 1687, whereon were 
carved one hundred and twenty-four heads, and that 
with such distinctness, that those belonging to popes, 
emperors, and kings could be readily distinguished, by 
ihoir different tiaras aift crowns, with the naked eye! 
This was so highly valued, that, on a dispute about its 
ownership, it became the object of a chancery suit. It 
\va8 orighially purchased in Prussia for 

The Greeks and Romans had other follies of a nearly 
similar kind. Poems were constructed by both nations, 
ill which a particular letter was omitted, sometimes 
one letter in one book or canto, and another tn the next, 
and sometimes whole books coniinenced w'ith the fisst 
letters of each line alike. This fancy found abundant 
copyists two or three centuries back in every country in 
Rurope, and not least in our own. And about the 
same time a still more whimsical humour prevailed, 
also copied from the ancients, of making the verses 
themselves assume different forms. THiere w’ere globes, 
crosses, stars; a^s, seisimrs, ladies^ slippers, lockets, 
gloves; the outward form often adumbrating the 
matter contained— as when drinking-songs took the 
shapes of flasks or glasses; love-ditlics became por- 
traits of the fair ones praised; or, when a toucli of 
sentiment wA intijrmingled, rari>iiUo* true-love knots, 
bleeding hearts, and stolen ringlets. Tliis fashion 
soon passed away, the only relic of it now i^^inaining 
being that of making tlK‘ first letters of Jne versts 
form an acrostic ; a species of invention ivc still occa- 
sionally meet with in albums and country news- 
papers. 

Rut the poets, though the most prominent, were not 
the only sinners. It would be invidious to dwell on 
the vain subtleties of more serious callings ; but wc 
may remark, in passing, tliat even the poljiit was not 
free from straining after such quiddities; sometimes 
shown in the choice of^n unmeaning text ; sometimes 
of a subject to all appearance barren or iiiiraclable 9 i 
and still more frequently, perbajis at a certain period, 
in “ exhausting” the subject chosen. There is a story 
told of a (jrerman divine wdu) announced his intention 
of expounding the book of Isaiah, and spent twenty 
years on the first chapter of it. 'J'his may be taken, 
like all such stories, with some abatement, but tliere 
was a time when English divines appeared inclined to 
emulate his skill. We shall only mention one instance, 
and that from the Rev. Henry Teongc, who iu 1675 
left his rectory of Spernal, in Warwick slnre, to become 
a naval chaplain. He duly notes in his Diary, that he 
commenced preaching on the plague of frogs when 
at Tripoli, and continued the course up the Mediter- j 
ranean and good part of the homeward voyage. He | 
also made the opening of the Lord’s Prayer last hin^a 
considerAble part of one of his voyages the w’^ord ■ 
“ Our” serving as the text for several sermons, llis 
Diary frequently has the entry “preacht on the old 
texl,^’ or •‘last on that text.” The sophisms of the later I 
Greeks, and the themes of the schoolmen in the middle { 
ages, however, surpass all else in the extravagance of the j 
subjects chosen, and it hardly surprises one to read that ! 
some have absolutely evaporated in vain attempts to 
unravel them. The only neople who have approached 
them are the Chinese, and they, it must be confessed, 
have ever shown a considerable talent tlia^ way^ 

Yet if the schoolmen and sophists must claim the' 
ire-emincncc in regard to the unprofitableness of their 
abours, it is almost certain that they have been more 
than equalled in the puerility of them. We have heard 
of some who have set themselves the task of counting 
how many times the word and, or a particular letter, 
occurs in the Scriptures, which is worse than that often 
laughed at, of computing the number of words into 
wdiich the alphabet is capable of bring tran!*pascd. 


MAGAZINE. 

If we had not extended these illustrations already 
further than we intended, it would be easy to add«e 
many other examples. The trifling of the learned 
would be a fertile flcld, but a thgrny one ; and liic 
painters would supply us with an amusing variety. 
Somewhat more than half a century back there was a 
painter in London who obtained some popularity and 
more profit by teaching a “ new mode of painting.'’ 
His plan was to dash a number of colours at random 
on a prepared surface, and then arrange them into 
sutli forms as their accidental (!oinbinations suggested. 
When a picture was shown to Michael Angelo with iho 
information that it bad bi*cii painted with the fingers 
instead of brushes, the great Florentine replied. “ the 
foolish man had betler have used his brushes”— au 
answer applicable to all such artists. It were best to 
be content with the plainest ways ; the road to excel- 
lence is ever sufficiently difficult, without choosing tlic 
ploughed fields. • 

But we must break off. We have thrown together 
a few stray examples— it would be easy to inulliply 
them to any extent— as hints. Our object was to 
show how commonly have ingenuity and talent been 
wasted in all ways and ages: and we must not con- 
clude without adding that any one who will look 
around him will see sufficient proof that tlicy still con- 
tinue to be misapplied. It does not constantly occur 
that they are misapplied in so striking a inaiuier. 
Squarers of the curcle and discoverers of ihe perpetual 
motion even are becoming exiinct^biit in tne lesser 
matters of cvcry-<Uiy life, and tlufse are what are of 
most importance to all of us, how few are altogether 
blameless ! But wliilc perhaps we C!^ hardly expect 
quite to avoid the misapplication of time and laU’Ut to 
worthless objects, we may at least refrain from doing 
so intentionally. If wc cannot avoid doing foolish 
things, we need not try to do them. We may as well 
choose something worth the labour while wc are about 
it. 

* The leisure which those who arc engaged in the 
business of life can obtain, is so little, that it is a pity 
to expend it on useless Iriflcs. If our few stray mi- 
nutes arc to be employed productively, there must bo 
an object for the mind to fix its thoughts upon, and it 
may as well bo a serviceable one. In the interesting 
volumes on the ‘ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- , 
cuities’ many examples are given of the successful 
cultivation of spare time, and it is eerlain that the 
briefest onportunities, regularly and diligently em- 
ployed, will ensure success in any reasonable pursuit. 

A further proof of this, of a kind quite opposite to those 
contained in that work, may be found in Nyren*s book 
on Cricketing. Mention is there made of a Hamp- 
shire shepherd who attained to extraordinary skill in 
bowling. His practice was, when tending the sheep, 
to set up a hurdle or two and a stick, and th^^ji bowl 
away for hoiirs together. The consequence w'as that 
he acquired almost unequalled skill na a bowler, but 
be could do nothing else — even at cricket. His skil- 
fulness all who have ])layed at cricket would admire, 
but who would nut regret that such a price should be 
paid for it? ^lat a pity he had not spent his hours on 
some ni«re worthy object ! — but have we no stick at 
which we are bowling ? 


How to print a Picture firm the Print ilttelfi — ^Tlie page or 
jirttit is aoked in a solution, first of }x>tass, and then of tartaric 
acid. This produces a iierfect dillTtisiou of crystals of bi-tar(ra1o 
ol' potass through the texture of the uiipriiited port of the paper. 
As this salt resists oil, ttie ink-roller may now be passed over the 
surface, without transferring any of its contents, except to the 
priiitod parts,— jFcw-odffy. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE ' 
PAINTERS.-No. XLII. 

Tins VENETIAN PATNTEKS OP THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tintohetto. — Veuonkse. — Ja.copo Bassano. 

Titta# was tho liisl frroat name of ibo earlier s<‘hoole 
of Italy — the last really (jre/it paniter nhich shf» pro- 
fluced. Aftc»r liim eauie many who wore good artists, 
excellent artificers; but, compared with the heaven- 
endowed creators in art — the poet-^iainters who had 
gone bt^fbro them, they w'ere mere mechanics the b(*st 
of them. No more Raphaels, no more Titians, no 
more Michelangelos, before v/honi princes s\ood un- 
covered! but very good painters, bearing the same 
relation to their wondrous predecessors that the poets, 
wit^ and playwrights of Queen Anne’s time bore to 
Shali:apcre. There was, however, an intervening period 
between the death of Titian and the foundation of 
the Can acci school, a wt of interregnum, during 
wliich the art of painting sank to the lowest depths of 
labonrod teanity and inftated mannerism. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century Italy swarmed with 
painters: those go under the general name of the 
because they all imitated ,the numner of 


some one of the great masters who had gone before 
them. Thertr were imitators of Michael Angelo, of 
Rapimel, of Correggio : — Vasari and Bronzino, at 
Florence ; the Iw^o brothers Taddeo and Federigo 
Zuccaro, and the (^'avalicr d'Arpino, at Rome ; Federigo 
llarroccio, of llrbino ; Luca Cam biasi, of Genoa; and 
hundreds of others, who covered with frescoes Uie 
walla of villas, palaces, churches, and produced some 
fine and valuable pictures, and many pleasing and 
graceful ones, and many more that were mere vapid 
or exaggerated repetitions of worn-out subjects. And 
patrons were not wanting, nor industry, nor science ; 
nothing but original and elevated feeling — “the in- 
spiration and the poet’s dream.” 

But in the Venetian school still survived this inspira- 
tion, this vital and creative powxr, when it seemed extinct 
everywhere’ besides. From 1540 to 1560 the Venetians 
were the only paint&'s worthy the name in Ilaiy. This 
arose from the elementary principle early infused into 
the Venetian artists— the principle of looking to Na- 
ture, and imitating her, instead of imitating others 
and one another. Thus a^ every man who looks to 
Nature looks at her through his own eyes, a certain 
degree of individuality was retained even in the decline 
of the art. There were some who tried to look at 
nature in the same point of view as TiUan, and these 
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are generally included under the general denomina- 
tion of the School of^^filian, though in fact he had no 

school properly called. 

• • 

Morone was a portrait painter who in aotne of his 
heads equalled Titian. We have in England only one 
known picture by him, but it is a masterpiece — ^the 
portrait of a Jesuit, in the gallery of the Duke of 
Sutherland, whicdi for a long time wont by the name 
of Titian’s Schoolmaster: it represents a grave, acute 
looking man, liolding a book in his hand, which he has 
just closed ; his finger is between the leavc8,^nd, lean- 
ing from his chair, he seems about to address you. 

Tlie very life is warm upon that lij^ 

• The fixture of the eye has motion iu't, 

And we are mock'd by art!* 

BoNiFAZio, who had studied under Palma and 
Titian, painted many ]>icuires which are frequently 
attributed to both tliese masters. Suj)erior to Boiii- 
Tazio was Alkssainrjro Bc^vicino, bf wlnyri there are 
several exquisite pictures in the Milan Gallery. 

Am)rk A .ScHiAVONK, w'hosc clcgant pi< tures are often 
met with in collections, was a poor boy, who began the 
tvorld as an assistant mason and house-painter, and 
who bocainn artist from iht^ lovi^ of art ; but by 
sumo fr^tality, or •some quality of mind which we 
arc* wo Jit to call a falallty^ he remained always poor. 
11(' painted nnmerons ]>icturcs, which others ob- 
tained, and sold again for high prices, curiehftig them- 
selves at the expense of lua toil of hand and head. 
At length ho dn^d, and in such wretched circiim- 
slaricM's tl\at lie was buried by the charity of a lew 
friends. In general the Venetian painters were joyous 
beings; Scliiavonc was a rare and melancholy excep- 
tion, Very different was the temper and the fate of 
Pans Rordoneof Treviso, a man without much genius, 
^veak in drawing, capri#ioiis or commonplace in invon- 
tion, without fire or cxpreF iion, but a divine colourist,^ 
and stamping on his pictures his own buoyant, life- 
enjoying nature ; in this he was like Titian, but utterly 
iiiVerior in all other respects. Some of his portraits 
are very beautiful, particularly those of his women, 
which have been often mistaken for I'iiiaii’s, 

I'he elder Palma is also considered as a scholar of 
Titian, though deriving as little from his personal in- 
slruction as did Tintoretto, Bordono, and others of the 
school. The date of his l)irth has been rendered un- 
ccTtaiii by the mistakes of various aulhora, who con- 
founded the elder and the younger Palma; but it 
appears that he was born between 15(X) and 1515. He 
resmnblcd in his manner both Titian and Giorgione. 
In some pictures he has shown the dignity of Titian, 
in others a touch of the melancholy sentiment of Gior- 
gione. But not half the pictures attributed to Palma 
Vecchio are by him. We have not one in our National 
Gallery ; and those at Hampton Court which are 
attributed to him are not genuine— mere third-rate 
pictures of the Venetian school. This painter had 
three daughters of remarkable beauty. Violante, the 
eldest and most boautitul, is said to have l>een 
loved by Titian, and to be the original of some of his 
most exquisite female portraits. One called Flora, 
because she has flowers in her hand ; and another in 
the Pitti Palace, in a rich dress. We have the three 
daugliters of Palma, painted by himself, ifi the Vicuna 
gallery ; one, a most lovely creature, with k»ng light 
brown hair, and a violet in her bosom, is witlwut doiibt 
Titian’s Violante. In the Dresden gallery aic the 
same three beautiful girls in one picture, the head in 
the centre being the Violalite. 

It remains to give some account of two really great 
men, wlio were contemporaries of Titian, but could 
hardly be called his rivals, his equals, or his imitators 


They were both inferior to him, but original men in 
I their different styles. ^ 

The firstwas Tintoretto, born in 1512; his real name 
was Jacopo Robust! : his father was « dyer (in Italian 
lyiUore ) ; hence he received in childhood the dimimi- 
tive nickname Tl lintorettOy by w^hich he is best known 
:o ns. He began, like many other painters whose 
genius we have recorded, by drawing all kinds of 
objects and figures on the walls of his father’s house. 
Thq dyer^ being *a man of sense, did not attempt to 
oppose his son’fe predilection for art, but procured foi' 
him the best instruction his means would allow, and 
even sent him to study under Titian. This did not 
avail him much, for that most excellent painter was by 
no means a good instructor, and it is said that he be- 
came jealous of the progress of Tintoretto, or per- 
haps required more docility : whatever might be the 
cause, he expelled him from his academy, saving some- 
what raslily, that “ he would never be anything but a 
dauber.” Tintoretto did not lose courage; he pur- 
sued his studies, and after a few years set up an aca- 
demy of his own, and on the wall of his painting-room 
he placed the following inscription, as being expressive 
jf the principles he intended to follow : “ 11 disegno di 
Michel Agnvb : il color Uo di Tizinm" (the drawing of 
Michael Angelo and the colouring of Titian). Tin- 
toretto Wiis a man of extraordinary talent, unequalled 
for the quickness of his invention and the facility and 
rapidity of his execution. It frequently happened that 
he would not give himself the trouble to make any 
design or sketch for his ])ictiire, but composed as lie 
wont along, throwing his figures on the canvas and 
painting them in at once, with wonderful power and 
truth, considering the little time and pains they cost 
him : but this want of study was fatal to his real great- 
ness. He is the most unequal of painters. In his 
compositions we find often the grossest faults in close 
I proximity with the highest beauty. Now lie would 
l^iaint a picture almost equal to Titian, then produce 
one so coarse and careless that it seemed to justify 
I’itian s expression of a dauber.” He abused his me- 
ciiaiiical power by the utmost recklessness of pencil ; 
but then, again, liis w'onderful talent redeemed him, 
and he would (uichant iiis fellow-citizens by the gran- 
deur, llie dramatic vivacity, the gorgeous colours, and 
the luxuriant invention displayed in some of Ins vast 
cora])osilions. The larger the spact* he liad to fiJh the 
more lie scijined at home; his small pictures are 
seldom good, llis portraits in general are magnifi- 
cent ; less refined and dignified lhaii those of Titian, 
less intellectual, but quite as full of life. 

Tintoretto painted an amazing number of pictures, 
and of an amazing size — one of Ibcni issevenly-fourfeet 
ill length and thirty feet in height. One edifice of his 
native city, the School of St, Roch, contains fifty-seven 
large compositions, each containing many figuses tlie 
size of life. • The two most famous of his pictures are 
--a Crucifixion, in which llio Passion of our Saviour 
is represented like a vast theatrical scene, crowded 
with groups of •figures on foot, on horst'back^ ex^ 
hibiting the greatest variety of movement and expres- 
sion ; and a largi? picturt*, called the Miracle oi St. 
Mark, ift the Academy of Venice, of which Mr. Rogers 
possesses the first sketch : — certain slave having be- 
come a Christian, and having persevered in paying his 
devotions at the shrine of St. Mark, is condeinned to 
the torture by his heathen lord ; but just as he is 
bound and prostrate St. Maik descends from above to 
aid his votary; the executioner is seen raising the 
broken instruments of torture, and a crowd of people 
look on in various attitudes of wonder, pity, interest. 
The whole picture glows with colour and movement. 

in our National Gallery we have only one small un- 
important work by Tintoretto, but there are ten or 
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eleven in the Royal Galleries; he was a favourite 
{^uunter of Charles 1., who purchased many of his 
works from Venice. Two pictures, once really fine, 
which belonged to this king, are now at Hampton 
C'ourt-> Esther fainting before Abasuerus, and the 
Nine Muses. They have suffered terribly from auda- 
r:ious restorerSy hut in this last picture the figure of 
t!ie Muse on the right, turning her back, is in a grand 
style ; not unworthy, in its lar.ge, bold, yet graceful 
drawing, of the hand of Michael Angelo himself. In 
the same collection arc three; very fine portraits. > 
Tintoretto died in 15H8. His daughter, Marietta 
Kobusti, whose talent for painting was sedulously 
ouiuvated by her father, tms left some excellent 
portraits ; ana in her own time obtained such celebrity 
that the kings of France? and Spain invited her to their 
courts with the most tempting ofTcrs of patronage, but 
she would never leave her father and her native 
Venice. -She died at tlie age of thirty. 

CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 

The Clerk’s Talk— 

And it so bcfel, that the Marquis longed in his heart 
to tempt his wife, in o*’der to test her steadiness of 
purpose ; although he had tried her often enough be- 
fore, and found her ever good. So he 

wroupflit in this mann^re : 

He came a night alone there as she lay, 

With Sterne /ace, and with full troubled cheer, 

And saide tlms “ Grisild V' quoth he, ** that day 
That 1 you took out of your poor array, 

And you in estate ol' iiigli uoblcss, 

Ye have it not forgotten, as 1 guess ? 

1 say, Cirisildc, this present digriity, 

111 which that 1 have put you, as I trow, 

Maketh you not forget fill for to be ; 

'ITiat I you took in poor estate full low. 

For liny weal ye must yourselven know. 

Take heed of every word that 1 you say ; 

Tiiere is no wiglit that heareth it but we tway. 

Ye wot yoiiTboir well Imw that ye cainc here 
Into this house, it is not long ago ; 

And though to me ye be right liel** and dear, 

Unto my gentles ye U' iitithing ko : 

They iwiy, to them it is great shame and woe 
For to be subjects, and he in servage 
To thee, that born art of a small lin uge. 

And especially since thy daughter was born, have they 
apoken thus. I desire to live with them in rest and 
peace ; I must tht?refurc deal with thy daughter for the 
best : not as I would, but as my gc?nt1e8 desire. And 
yet, God knows, I am full loath to do this thing, nor 
will T without your assent. So iwvr show me the 
patience in your behaviour that you swoi^; to me the 
day of our marriage.” 

when she? had heard all this, apparently unmoved 
m W'ord, in cheer, or in countenance, slie said. 


The Marquis w'as glad of her answer, but seemed 
not so— 

All dreary was his cheer and his lookhig ; 

and when he had left the chamber, hi* privately told 
his purposes to a man, and sent him to his wife. The 
man stalked into the chamber of Griselda, saying, 

Madam, ye must forgive me ; I only do that to which 
I am constrained ; ye know well that lords’ behests 
must be fulfilled. 1 am commanded to take this child.” 
Ho then ceased, and seized the child in a rough manner, 
and appeared as though he would have slain it before 
he went, c Griselda must suffer all, consent to all. As 
a iamb, she sitteth still, and lets the cruel sergeant do 
^^hat he pleases. Suspicious was the reputation of this 
man, suspicious-looking his face, suspiejious his v^ords. 
Alas ! her daughter that she so loved. Slif? helif*ved 
he would have slain it at once, but she neither wept 
nor sighed, conforming lierself to the Marquis’s plea- 
sure, 

Dnt £^t the Hut to Bpeake*'! nhe l>eg,*ii, 

And ineekoly she to the sergeant prayed 
(•So as be wiu a worthy getitlfmau^ 

That slie might kisa her child ere that it dryed 
Aiul ill her boimef this little child she laid 
With full Had face, aud *gaii the cliild to bliss, 

And lulled it, aihl after gau it kis-.. 

And thus she said iu her beuignO voice, 

** Farewell, my child, I shall thee never see, 
lii»^ since I have tliee rnarkOd with the cross, 

Of thilke father y blessed may's! thuii be, 

That for ns died upon a ctcish of tree. 

Thy Soule, litdo child, I him betake. 

For this night shalt thou dicn lor niy sake/* 

To a nurse in such a case it had boon hard to see this 
pitiable little creature; well then might a mother cry, 
alas! But so steadfast was Griselda, that she endured 
all adversity, and said meekly to the sergeant — 

Have here again your little youngc maid. 

Go now, and do your lord’s will. And ono thing I 
would y)ray of your grace, unless my lord forbitl it. 
Bury this little body in some place where neither birds 
nor beasts may tear it.” But no satisfaction would he 
give her, but look the child and went his way. 

The sergeant told his lord all Griselda’s words and 
behaviour, and ]>resenled him with his daughter. 
Somewhat this lord was touched witli pity, but never- 
theless he held to his purpose. So he directed the 
child to be softly and warmly wrapped, 

With ollc circumstanceB tenderly, 

and taken to Bologna, unto his sister, the Countess 
of Pavia, whom he besought to foster the child in all 
gentleness. And whose child it was, he bade her con- 
ceal from every one. The sergeant also was told to let 
no m&n know, upon pain of his head, the object of his 
journey, or the place he came from, or the place he 
'was sent to. The Marquis now goes to Griselda, in 
order that he might see by her air and countenance, 
and words, if she were changed ; but he found her 
ever the same, at once steadfast and kind : 


Lord, all liotb in yonr jdeaaancc ; 

My child and 1 with hearty obeisance « 

Ue youres all, and ye may save or spillf 
Your owcii thlog : workeih after your will. 

n'hcro may no thing, sO God my eoule save, 

Like until} you that may displeoseii me ; 

Ne I desir^ nothing fur to have, 

Ne dreode fur to lose, save only yc ; 

This will ts iu mine heart, and aye slioll be ; 

No Isitij^ of time nr death may this deface, 

Nor ckantFe my courage to another place.'' 

* Pleasant, agreeable. 

f t AtAc idcraat uiita# 


As glail, us humble, as busy in service, 

And eke iu love, as she was wont to be, 

Was she to him, in every maimer wise ; 

Nor of her daughter not a word spake she ; 

No accident for no adversity 

Was seen iu her, tie never her daughter's name, 

Ne nevened} she for earnest or for game. 

Thus passed on four years, when Griselda had another 
child, a boy. 

Full grac'ious and fair for to behold, 
and the Marquis and the whole country were in great 
^ Died, t Lap. } llless. § Named. 
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joy and thankfulness to God. When the child was 
two years old, and had left its nurse, the Marquis 
attain felt a desire to* tempt his wife. Most needless 
was it ; • , 

But wctlcled men ne coimen* no mesatire 
When that they find a patient creature. 

“ Wife," quoth the Marquis, “ ye have heard, ere this, 
iny poojde bear sadly our marriage. Now, s nee my 
son is born, it is worse than ever. The murmur de- 
stroycth my heart. They now say — 

c( . When Waller is af^one, ^ 

Then shall the blood of Jauicle succeed. 

And be our lord, for other have we none.’ • 

^Such wordea say ray people, it is no ilmlc: 

Well ought 1 of such muVinur taken heed. 

For certainly I dread all such sentence, 

Though they not plainen in ray audience. 

I woulde live in peace if that I might ; 

Wherefore I am disposed utterly, • ^ 

A** 1 his sister served ere liy night, 

Right 8c» think 1 to serve him privily. 

This warn 1 you, that ye not suddenly 
Out of yourself for no woe should outraief, 

Be patiei^t, and thcrerjf 1 you pray.'’ 

h-'ve,” quotfi she, “said thus, and ever shall — 

] will no lliing, lie ii'ill X no thing certain, 

But as you list : not gvieveth § me at all, • 

Though that my daughter and my son be slafPl, 

Al your commarKliment ; that in to sain, 

1 have not had no ])art of children twain, 

But first 8ieknC‘!!!s, and after woo and pain. 

Ye be my lord, doefh with your owen thii% 

Right as you list, asketh no rede || of me : 

For ujB 1 leil at home all my clothing 

When I came first to you, right so (quoth she), 

Left 1 my will, aiicLatl my liberty, 

And took your clothing ; wherefore I you pray, 

Do your pleosance, I will your lust obey. 

* Ae conmn — Know not. 

f Be outrageous, burst out in sudden grief. 

J That is to say, I do not at present— I never shall — ^will 
anything hut what you please. 

^ This must not lie understood to mean more than that Griselda, 
in the Ijetglit of her sublime devotion to what she believes to he 
her duty, desires to avert from her lord even the reflection of her 
sorrows. What she real ly sufiei s we feel but too acutel y . Chaucer's 
wonderful art, while a|qiarently making no attempt to show tfie 
state of Griselda’s real feelings, is in truth coifttantly revealing 
to us depth beneath depth of the heart of the divine woman who 
is the subject of hit jioem. And wo may here add to this note a 
few words upon the nature of Griselda's sentiment of duty. This 
is a compound of various and most potential elements. It is 
not merely that Griselda has sworn to obey the Marquis — tlfht 
gratitude for her elevation has strengthened the bond or thartoath 
— or that she loves him most devotedly it is also that he is her 
feudal lord, acknowledged master of the lives and fortunes of 
bis vassals, who have been taught from earliest childhood to 
render both ungrudgingly whenever be required them. This is 
ill tnitb the material base of tlie poem — uie circumstance tliat, 
taken in connection with her oath and the demands of gratitude 
upon her. os well as with her Imuiidless love for her husband, 
makes all Grisclda's sacrifices natural in the commonest sense of 
the word. But whilst thus based, the poctn has a higher scope — 
appeals to an infinitely nobler nature. Tlie story of Griselda ia 
the embodiment of the spirit which eighteen buisdred years ago 
shone through the words and acts of Him who died upon the cross, 
saying, “ Forgive them ; they know not what they ^ and which 
for eigiifeen hundred or eighteen times eighteen hundred years to 
come, can alone, by its diifusion through all hearts and institu- 
tions, redeem or preserve the world from the ** thousand iUs" it 
has been heir to. U^n tli^ altar of Love the poem of tlie 
Clerk's Tale remains through all time an offering of unapproach- 
able value, 

II Counsel. 
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And certainly, if I had prescience to know your 
will ere ye told it to me. I would do it. If I knew 
that my death would relieve you, I would right giadfjr 
die. l)eath may not make comparison with your love.” 
When the Marquis saw the constancry of It is wife, he 
cast down his eyes, wondering; and with a, pleased 
heart, but a dreary countenance, went forth. The 
sergeant then came to Griselda, and took away her son. 
that was so full of beauty, but— ever the same^be 
remained patient Only, she prayed the sergeant, 

* ^ if that he might. 

Her little ion he would in earthe grave, 

His tender limbes, delicate to sight, 

From foulfls * and from benstes fur to save. 

But the none answer of him mighle have: 

He went his way os he no tiling iic rough!, f 
But to Bologn* he tenderly it brought. 

The Marquis well knew that next to himself Griselda 
loved her children, but still no change appeared in her 
behaviour ; and indeed, if it wore passible, she was, as 
she grew older, only the more true in her love to him. 
And yet although the slander spread far and wide that 
he had murdered the children, and though the people 
began to hate him, yet he would not cease his cruel 
purpose ; he w'as still determined to tempt his wife. 

[To be continued.] 

ST. PAULS SCHOOL. 

(Ftom the Life of Dr. lohn C'-olet, in Cabinet Portrait GaUcry, vol. ii.) 

Therk had been in very early times a school con- 
nected with the cathedral churcii of St. Paul’s, as there 
were with most of the other principal churches and 
monasteries throughout the kingdom. But, like many 
of the other better parts of the Komish system, this 
seminary, in Colet’s days, appears to have fallen into 
complete decay, and to have subsisted, if at all, in little 
more than in name and form. His own iuslilution, 
which entirely superseded it, w^as founded by him, 
^bout nine years before Ids death, and its settlement 
and Buperhitcndence principally occupied the re- 
mainder of his life. The best account of how he pro- 
ceeded is that given by Erasmus, who says, “Upon the 
death of his father, when by right of inheritance he 
was possessed of a good sum of money, lest the keep- 
ing of it should corrupt bis mind, and turn it too much 
toward the world, he laid out a great part of it in 
building a new school in the churchyard of St. Paurs, 
dedicated to the child Jesus, a magnificent fabric, to 
which he added two dwelling-houses for the two seve- 
ral masters; and to them lie allotted ample salaries, 
that they might teach a certain number of boys free 
and for the sake of charity. He divided the school 
into four apartments. The first, namely, the porch 
and entrance, is for catecbuinefis, or the children to be 
instructed in the principles of religion, where no child 
is to be ad np tied but what can read and write! The 
second apartment is for the lower boys, to be taught by 
the second master or usher; the third for the upper 
forms, under thqhead master ; which two parts of the 
school are divided by a curtain,’ to be drawn at plea- 
sure The fourth or last apartment is a little 

chapel iCpr divine service. The school has no corners 
or hiding-places ; nothing like a cell or closet. The 
boys have their distinct forms or benches, one above 
another. Every form holds sixteen ; and he that is 
head or captain of each form has a little kind of desk, 
by way of pre-eminence. They are not to admit all 
boys, of course ; but to choose them according to their 
parts and capacities. Their wise and sagacious founder 

alter he bad finished all, left the perpetual 

care and oversight of the estate, and government of it, 

* Birds, f Had no pity or rutlu 
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not to the clergy, not to the bishops not to the chapter, 
nor to any great minister at court ; but amongst the 
xK?.rried laymen, to tlie Company of Mercers, men of 
probity and reputation* And when lie was asked the 
reason of so committing this trust, he answered to this 
effect that there was no absolute certainty in human 
affairs ; but, for his part, he found less corruption in 
such a body of citizens .^lan in any other order or 
degree of mankii&d/** 

But the nature of tlie original establishment, and 
also some points in the character of tflbe founder, will 
be best Illustrated by a few extracts from the statuWs, 
as drawn up by Colet himself. They are dated the 
ISth of June, 1518. 

The school is described as founded ** in the honour 
of Christ Jesu in pueniia^ and of his blessed moder 
Mary.*’ The high or head master k directed to be a 
man whole in body, honest and virtuous, and learned 
in good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, | 
if such may be gotten a wedded man, a single man, or | 
ft priest that hatii no benefice with cure, nor service 
that may let the due business in the school.” His 
wages are appointed to be a mark a week, and a 
livery gown ot four nobles, delivered in cloth.” ! 

The number of children received in the school is dl- ■ 
rected to be a hundred and fifty-three (in allusion, it is 
supposed, to the number of fish taken by St. Peter, ;ts 
recorded by the evangelist John, chapter xxi. verse 2). 

of all nations and countries inditferontlv.” One of 
the rules with regard to the scholars is, that in the 
school, in no tinic in the year, they shall use tallow 
caudle in no wise, but a lonely wax candle, at the costs 
of their friends/* Colet, though he hated show and 
luJtury, was a g«'eat lover of cleanliness ; he dressed 
only in black, while many of the other cicrgv of his 
degree arrayed themselves in purple ; but he was 
always remarkable lor the ucatnesa of his attire, and 
also lor the good condition and order of his house and 
ever 5 *tliing about him. Other rules which ho Jays 
j^\vn fbr the boys arc the following: — “Also I will, 
Itoy bring no meat, nor drink, nor bottle, nor use in 
, ^t^ aclwo) no breal^ts nor drinkings in the time of 
lOftrning in no wise ; if they need drink, let them be 
wi^idra in some other place. 1 will they use no cock- 
lighting, nor riduig about of victory, nor disputing at 
St. Barthhlotnew, which id but foolish babbling and 
loss of time, I will also that they shall have no reine- 
di^ [that is, holidays]. If the .master grantoth any re^ 
medics, he shall forfeit iotiens ^uotiens [for every 
tiino], except the king, or an archbishop, or a bishop 

8 resent in his own person in the school desire it. All 
[lese children shdi pyery CKUdefmas-day come to Paul’s 
church and hear the Child Bishop Sermon ; and after 
^ at the High Mass; and each of tliera offer a penny to 
Child Bishop ; and with them the masters and sur^ 
veyors of ilm school/’ This festival of the Boy Bishop 
is remurked as almost the only popish observance at- 
tendance upon which the ;Asan etuolncd upon those 
educated at hiswchool. . ' 

Some instructions nH gtveilj^ to what should be 
taught and what books should ho read in the school. 
Generally it is explained that the purpose of the semi- 
naiy is to afford instruction bptli in .Latin and Greek. 
h}ii always as far as possible in oonnexiOQ with Q^ris- 
Uan triitji. He recommcndai l%rcfpte, that Lactan- 
. tiu& Prudentius, and other Oliri^tian authors who wrote 
in Latin he used; but at the teipl? time be wholly 
banishes and excludes, along with every thing immoral, 
w^tever oorruptiop or adulteration of “ the Igtcr 
blind world brought in/*' “ which,” he factHipusly adds, 
^ twy ^ called Uotterature than liiera- 

’Xkl^aied in lifs by Kniglit, pp. 110-113. 


Finally/ Colet shows his good sense in a very 
unusual provision with which he concludes, under the 
title of “ Liberty to declare the Statutes.” Notwith- 
standing all that he has laid down upnder previous 
heads, “yet because,” as he well sayr, “in time to 
come many things may and sh^^ll survive and grow, by 
many occasions and causes which at the making of this 
book was not possible to come to miqd,” he leaves 
entire liberty to tlie Company of Mercers, to whom he 
had intrusted the gfovcniment of the institution, “ to 
add and diminish of this book, and to supply in it every 
default ; and also to declare in it every obscurity and 
darkness, as time aud place and just occasion shall 
require.” ^ 

<*Colet‘8 first head master was V/illiam Lilly, the 
principal autiior of the Latin Grammar which ,goes 
under his names He had visited not only Italy, but 
Rhodes, to acquire and perfect himself in the Greek 
language, which he is said to have b(;cn the first 
person who taught at Oxford, at least after the revival 
of letters. He \* as a married nia^t with many (.-hil- 
dren ; and he lived and 'presided over St. Paul's 
school till the year 1522, when he was carried oft' by 
the plague. 

Colot’s allowance to his head master of a mark 
(13.S'. 4rf.) a week, with two houses (one attached to the 
sc hool ; the otiidr, as'an occasional ^country retreat, at 
Suqmoy), was a liberal provision according to the 
value ol‘*»in()iic 7 at that day. The revenues of the 
school, h'jwcvcr, derived from land, have of course 
since grei^tly incrca'aed : ihey amounted, as CJolot 
calculated them, to about 120/., and are understood to 
be now nearly bOOOZ. The estates lie chiefly /n Buck- 
inghamshire. j/ 
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in Oinciknnti * — 'Bth patk aristocracy of Ciucinaatl does 
not mean those iimuroerable pigs which walk at large about t^e 
streetm, os if they owned the town, but a class of rich tnerchanfs, 
who have made their fortunes by killing annually, salting, and 
ex|iorting, about 200,000 swine. There are, besides these, uthor 
wealthy proprietors, who have spcculateil successfully in land, 
which often rises rapidly in value us tlie population increases. 
Tlrt general civilization and refinement of the citizens is far 
greater tluiq^ might have been looked fur in a state foundetl so 
recently, owing to the number of families which have come 
(ffrectly from the highly educated part of New England, and 
have sailed hele. As to the free hogs befbre meuttoned, which 
roam abou^ the handsome streets, they belong to no one in par- 
ticular, and any citizen is at liberty to take them up, fatten, aud 
kill Utetn. 'VVlien 'thcy increase too test, the town council inter- 
feres, and sells off some of their number. It is a favourite 
amusement of tlie bojrsto ride upon the pigs, and we were shown 
one sagacious old hog, who was in the iiSbit of lying down os 
soon as a boy'came in sight.— LyeZrs Hraveia in JYarth America. 
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CATHEDRAI. OF ST. ASAPH. 

'I'liK City of St. Aaapli, like that of Llandaf. is bardly 
moi (• than a vi11af;c. pic name of lh« township is 
Biyiipolyn, and, arcordioR to the cenaua of J841, it 
<*oiil<uns one bundled and eighty-two houses, and 
seven hundred and cighty-two inhabitants. It is situ- 
ated near the wcslerja extiemity ol I'*iintBhhe, in 


two mites distant, was in a solitary ttural distrit^t» Where 
its canons were neither protected by fertificanons mat 
bad the comfort of the society of iieig[bboiin| bat Were 
exposed, together with the body of thdlr glorious Saint, 
Asaph, to the continual ineursionw o^ robbers ( ana 
that tile phtee was altogether aalject to so many meon- 
veniences, that even on tbo most eolemh festivals the 
dignitaries of the church iiad no audience, hut spahe 

A W.Vi-.'L-...- A .aJ» la .,,!... 


Wales, on the sloiie of a sn all hill' between the rivers I to' the very stones. £iH>Br the death Of the Pope or 
Elay to the wi-st and Clwyd to the east. The Elwyatlie circular letter of the Archbishon of Canterlrtiy 
• ’ ’ ' ' ’ — " ‘ ' exhorting the biabop and camniB to ntbilUd their 

chprcii, prevented the removal of dte see. Edward 
assembled a parltament at Bttddian in l2H3,and named 
art act for regulation of Wales, S^iiab/iac«iJ|M tfe# 
Slattate of Rpodian. , 

The CBtiiedral Wasj'obuiU in Jfi84 ; but ip l^fft it w«p 
burnt by Owen Glondwr, together With tbe btsbop's* 

E alaee and thekhousos of i% eanonts for which outrt^ 
is excuso was, that Trevdr the bishop hkd revedwd 
from Rtchatd II.. by whom be hod been preferred, and 
had become an adherebt of BoliAgbrolt^, 

The cathedral appearato have mmUhied iti| aruhloiK 
State, with only «ic walls standing, till the time of 
Bishop wRedman, who was consecrated in 1472; he 
repalrewhe walls, put on a nose roof, made a new east 
window, and titled up the choir with stalls and an epis- 
copal thJpile. David ap Owen, ‘promoted to ‘the W- 
shopric tn liiOg, lebuilt the cpisieopal TatecO. and eOll-- 
Btructed the bridge over • tie Clww, whirA 1* shSl 
csl]^ Font Jla^dd Esoob, “Bishop thwid’b Briifge.*’ 
During the J^wt rehelKob in Iti41, the osShadMi 
was desecrated by Stillee, who held the pospUKce, atid 
who kehf homes and cattle in the Hive, and wd gHves 
bi tin Aoir, and removed the foot into his'yatd rof a 
hng-troU^. In l(i48, and ItiCD, VariotM tnailOrS 
and lordships belpniE|ing to tiwL aett #er» sdtel to thh 
ai^ot orei2lffl.Se. 9|<f. Barrowl, 

uncle af'tmrj|reat Isaac Bntowy ngMitiated to SW 
Ayaphib iti^eicpendpd large dhinsw repairing bdtik 
the cathedrdi ana the hishop'a palsee. 

The eafhednd of St', .^ph ctmlliisefanave With 
' chmr withnut aims, transepts, and centmi 


uils into the Clwyd a little farther down the vale of 
(Jlwyd. St. Asaph was formerly called Uan Blwy, 

' the church on Uie F.lwy.’ 

The cathedral of St. Asaph Crowns tlm iummit of 
the hill, south of the city, and is Bwrrouhded > by a 
church-yard sufficiently large to affprd a good view of 
the church on both sides. ^ . 

The foundation of the see, wldcsb ts tmdouliimily qf 
great antiquity, is attributed to KeHtigprn, Who, having 
been driven fiom his bishopric at CSteefOSK. abdUt the 
year 543, fled to Wales, wnere the PnMCe'Of Wales 
assigned him a situation for Ute establishinsnl of a 
monastery near the river ElWy, and where he erected 
an episcopal sec, over which he pre«ded till the year 
561), when he was recalled to Scotland. The number 
of brethren in the monastery is said' to have, been 
Iwarly one tbousuid. Hentigem resigned bis sec to 
M^pb. one of his disciples, who presided over it with 
great reputation for sanctity till his death in 698. 
During tlie wars betwetiti tiso Welsh and Saxons there 
is no record of die successArs of St. Asaph •for the Ibng 
period of about five hundred' years, Gcofiboy of Mon- 
mouth vfM consecrated as himcp of St. Asaph Febru- 
ary 24, 1152. The cathedral was pumt to tho ground 
in 1282 during the war botween Emvard I. apd 
the Welsh. Edward, after the oonqufat tif Wa^ 
wished to remove the see from St. naapE to RiiddiBa, 
where he had built a town and it atnaM 'cMtie, the 
ruins of which yet remain. Thme is extant p latter 
in Latin, written in 128S, iVom Edward I. to tna Pope, 
Martin IV., in which hehtatOs, that be had lately bwlt 
a town at Ruddlan, in a convenient and yofo ei^Wamn, 
to which there waa great retort of the Weten and Ettg- 
liah people; that the cathedral of 8t. Asaph, ibonit 


tishw, . 

tower. It M otic of the smallest of our cathedxahk 
Its dimonsiona sxe as nllows 
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Ikttkgthy ffOsa to nwiit « 4 

from the wept 4w % 

l>A^th of t)i« obpir • • 

Xeiimh of tlie fiemft moifb oouft 

IjTeadthoftboiiiCYemid^ahfo » . • 
BieadOi of the ohbU « « ^ \ 

Heuthtof 

0jp%ht of Cbo 0k||jr«4iric|^ wepdeut (0 OOStiiipr 
Bfeodth tff the leitpiiififti « • * 

Helelit of cmtiartowor • 

Wkltii of ike toiNrier. 34 feet Inr 30 feet. * 
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eonwen 

lloir tlu> reason, tkst in IdaS, Ae i|^e Wow ilbe oen- 
ttii) tower was adde4 to (he longtA nfi tHw obpir, and 
OBMW^anttly dedocted from thet of -the aavo> 

Hie nave and tramepta are Jtir the moet part of the 
arehiteeture cabled Decorated Bngiiab. T2be window 
in the west front is an elegant oomposition in this 
style, divided into six lights Widi rich tracery. The 
tnodldings of the west door are pkin, and of an earlier 
Style. The aide windows Wiieli light the aisles have 
pointed arches and tracery, hnt the clerestory windows 
shove, which light the nave, aie square, with soino re- 
mains of ancient trsdfi y. The hutti esses are lew, but 
bold. Besides the west door, there are side doors, one 
into the south aisle and audUier into the iiortii aisle. 
The aave is separated from the aisles by four {dllars on 
esdh side. Shout four foet and a half in diameter at the 
base, besides two pilasters in the wall of the west 
end. 

The arches which support the tower sWng (vom 
lOpr pAlars five fSet and a half iti diameter at the base, 
the two western isolstcd, the two eastern forming por- 
iiOBS of the choir and transepts. The windows of the 
tnanaepts are of decorated architecture, hut the trareiy 
is not rich. The tower is squsre and eipbattled. The 
view from the top u very nne, embracing the whole 
sweep oi the beautiful vale of Clwyd, the mountarasiJ 
and tM Irish, sea. 

The choir was almost rehoilt by the dean and chapter 
shoot iTfO, apparently in imitation of the ancient 
arOhitneturs, hnt with little succeas. The great east 
window has piohably not Ix^en altered t it ia a fine 
piece of WorJi, twenty-aeven feet high and eighteen 
‘feet wide, mudelled after the cast windtw ofTintern 
Ahia'Y i about 1800 it was filled with stained glass by 
Air. Iviggiiuton, of HandswOrtb, near Biimiugham, 

'iW hatliedial was thoroughly repaired about 1833, 
and 'woUi the hwhop^ palace and the deannry were 
rebuilt about the same lime. The bisliop’s palace is 
about one huudreil and fiAy yards BOUtb*west from the 
tasAmdral, with gardeitil and mchards which adjoin the 
dhUidhyard wall ; the d^ncry is about eight mutidrod 
ysrdlvl^t fioffi the cathedral, on thcpihcr side of the 
lSlwy,%rhe eaUous* houses, destfoyed by Giendwr, have 
ncvfflf'bi^n rehuilt. » 

The tatjiotlial is repiarlcahty poor in monumental 
aniiqoitiM, Ttm only ancient monumeat worth nntiue 
is sn ealgy of a bishop, wins wl^en Warner wm there 
in August, 1798, had oM raised from his recumbent 

e itoa. and set npon his logs. No doubt he has since 
\ replaced in fais piisttire td^ renote, There n a 
reanutwem erected to Biidtop 8hipeyi H i* a fUll- 
figure, of white mstihle, seated, fg hii ejdacopal 
tMhes. Tlwra is also a somOwhit hehty gaonuinhnt ih 
fM memory of ^Uhoptuxmore. Bbh«ipBaiToW,#be 
djdd m JllBO. duiaa mananiioot in fhd chttrcltTirdi dear 
thowomdoon., 

Ilm.dMwaia of Asaph compnhsttdo |iarta. of 
ipeorngMiih^t Jdiontaismmyshire. Coornarvonsbuoi^ 
’'lerjouml ttdjUl fe Tlioti^, and Shropthire, By fb« 
*ek7^ Eh fv, cap. 77, the hiafaopiMed^b Aaaph 


(MqouM me^tu6 m 8i 

0988ib Thet tmxf mml ml tmT^m m Mi 

4ixie4 MUSbbla ; th0r^ m mrr^UB 

^ 49A6Ls%t>4 m m in jMuatiU mt tiie l^lh of 
6 nf 4T&0/. Mi 

^ ffttd 8ut 6f tbe nnftlsa jB6e into tbe h&nds of the 
CoowfaiBiohors. Tbo mihtber of bvoc- 
tn in one hvOdred and 

4brt94)llMe« Of irhiich one hundm end tiventy^one nro 
In too patron^i^ of the biehon. 

The ootlipriiUon includes a ueaUo precetatiorp treasurer, 
ohaneeDorp tbiree qanoQSp seven cursal canonsp iour 
ii^or ounonsp hemes an organist* six choristers* and 
other officers 

The ]MLmh church of St. Asaph is in the town* about 
one hundred s.ud fifty yaids fiom the caihediah It is 
a small building Srilthout a steepie* 


With St. Asaph We conclude our accounts of the 
cathedrals of England and Wales* all of which we have 
now described* except that of the recently created see 
of Ripon* and of tbe pospective see of Manclicster. 
For the convenience 01 those who may wish to refer 
to iltesc accounts and views, we give a«]i&t of them, 
wlUt references t6 the'tiumber and page of tbe Penny 
Magazine in which they are contained 
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lady* r(^ftdiDg iti gent, has been able Crom 
own I'ecollectum to foinisU tlie Ibllowinx aecount of Biiclv 
wsibii^, in Ulustration of a {lassaae lu Shal«!peif*‘g • Mmy Wives 
of Wiiidmr,* wtoe Fahtad^ is put into the bstket and tin own into 
tbe Thames : ^ ws preserve the lad y *s own w ords. fine k -wiish 
was not an everyday method of washinjj linen, tieiUiSr dnw Sr 
mean wsehinf in fba rim. In Dr. Jltdward Harwood^s edhfon 
c(f Bailsy''s Diotiotiary* imbllshed in If 90, is Buck’*— a l>o 
miule of aibsB* or a lather of soap for wndiiu^ linen. The 
Whitifnm*' at Datohet Mead were probably peii^ifus to wbdm 
IfSen leas aetit to be wmhed in that mamier, Aorp tbe Town of 
Windyorp My muddsooe M an blti^faslifotied roututy btmsc 
Wblob bat beeit in toe powesixon of tbe same fritmly fbr many 
Heneratioae^od I can remember wiiiiemtitiK* when a liele ehila, 
Mny iMa^ of tb# olden tHkifi'** estsUisbed by my ^refathen* 
as bmg 440 the diyps Of Shaks^re, It i« more than ibriy years 
Sitiee I saw tbe pmodW of Bnck^wadiiug. My gmtdSbSher then 
pomsssed Shis did places at that time a widower: he bad Iweu 
very 4md of bis wSSk sud aSMr iisr deoeiurewohidicei^cHi 
of mor furtiitore to he 4Mtorbe<U and was psnkulnr that every* 
thins should be hi die eame nmimer ae wbw ebe livedo 
they weinqmwldkbamlsMk^ lieniwikte^ death came 
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. . ^ iHM' ^ tipv^S 

pq^ M 4^dMi «hlt«M'|M irtMm ani^^ 

tti)tet«^ {« k9hg0ai iW^im : 

i»m «d Ip 

(tie «ptiiir iMt K>*lE«Pf^ Ji#W 

ppttAedim p^lPlci p Ipvjfie tu^4»^ ffh 
a oradl(MdHi«eid rnkat^ a««ia«ie wta fMCnt, 
ivhwh tKpM ^Uhaed vtiod aihpe^ wkb >y i ii l| t e Ivptt^ of 
muilowMp soppwottjand M^c1(-^b9Uth)«wa1i«r^ 
afl t}us.wblci ilrained ihtQi^ 
i$pan ihf linen beneath* Thlr ttWIid dayih ^ 

linen ftmkfnn^ alt the whtbh*4t #a« ^eti taken mt m^ mimdih 
the nsvitt prooeaeiitatle' ^ liiihP very n^te. 1 m 

P$ge retnimie Mee* Fnt<l« that it U wbitiifYf time^ and adittm 
the bucket (into which the inducee Faletatf to get) |e he eavrM 
*^aKif itiircnregoini(jt6buiddiigs''andFnMeee^teni^ '^Be* 
hold what honint’ cltdhe you tend <hrth a bleaGii^Dg*"* Bytwy* 
thing used on the occasioiv df a bn;okhiw«r«e itepceiaiAy m a 
huge scale, when it ie rettembeaed the fineti had hsm partly 
enficient Ipr a family duimg the winter* ahho|igh there cttmnJf 
were small nunUcatAns in thcdntei^nil-'-H^mawauentty the bnek« 
basket was large enough to leoeive FatstatT, and the pole (cowl- 
etulF) strong enough to boar his iroSglit eevCral nsileej thia oeald 
not have bcf ti the case had Krs« Xord'e Wiebifig been of the osnal 
kind . The contents of the baikefc being turned into the tivoft 
stead of being kfl at ^ tlie Wliitslen'^ oeM by* ‘ ' 
pmctioal joke of the merry wives* *Tlie mi 
01 eel ion. ' 


jm* 

> ie tbui made tbe 
len ^mitloek their 


A Snvih Ajnerican Drotfj^it^^While ftavel1ins|<^tbrotigb the 
country 1 received several \ ivtd descriptions of the eifects of a 
Idle ipt at dronghtf and the acoonut of ibis nmy throw tome light 
on the oase*i where vast uinnbsts of auimels of all kinds have 
bien emliediled fogetlier. Tho period incknM between the 
ycois IHttl and 1830 is colled tue <<gransero/* or the great 
ilrought. During this time so little rain fell, that the vegetation, 
e\eii to. the tinsties, failed; tho brooks were drie<l up, and the 
wliole cuuotry assumed the afipeaiance of a dusty high road.. 
Tliis was especial Ty the ufte in the northern Mit of the province 
of Buenos Ayres and the souftifm part of Very gregt 

rtimals, catOe, and liorsee, perished fod 
want of food and water. A man told me that the ueer used tp 
come into bis courtyard to the well, which he had been obligcnl 
to djg to supply his otim family with water; and that dip par- 
ti idges had baldly strength to 8y away when uursued. The 
lowest estimation of the loss of cattle in the prcvnice of Buenos 
Ayies alope svas taken at one million head* A proptietqi at 
ban IVdio had previously to these years twenty 'thousand cattle ; 
at tlie end not one remained. Sbui Pedro Is situated in the 
middle nf the finest country, and even now abounds again with 
animals; yet, during tip latter part Of tliej*grau seoo/' live 
cattle wae bibught in vessels for the consumption of the inha- 
bitants. The animals loomrd from tlieir cstantiiias* and, wan-* 
deling far southuatd, were mingled togelhev in such multihidos, 
that a government commissiOo was seut from Buenos Ayres tp 
settle the disputes of the owners. Sir Woodhtue Parish ioformed 
me of another and very curious source of dispute i the griftud 
quantities of dust Were Uown about, that 
in this open country the landmarks befsame obUterated, ilhdi 
people cihild not fell the limits of thafr estates, t was infono^ 
by au eye-wknese that the cattle in herds of thousabds roshed 
into the Parana, and being eKhauited by hunger they ware 
unafiile to crawl «p the muddy banks, ana thus Wefe drowned. 
Tbearm of the river which runs by Bad FCdto was so fuB pf 
potxjd carcases, that the tnaeter of a veisdl ttOd vm Ihat fbe «mml 
reiMersd it quite impaistfble. Wlrhout do^iHietesal htstidM 
thousand animals ftius perished ip tSe riVar ; tjbeii baOim 
putrid were seen Boating dewti the msw xh «1 

pro^bility were depoilted in t|^eiWtpi^ M tbmnaK 411^ 
smgli jfivers hecppw higMif salhie, sSj vf 

yast xiamhem w partip^r spots i m whM aw Inted ASnks of 
snrii water it ^ues not recover. Aim dWriM hf the 

'wiid.hoisre oi)A aiiwilajf oceaeiopi Wbri^lptotArism™ t|id|s 
wbu'h arrived helmed apd #Mstifd by ^ose 

wWeb followed* )ft« wWK ijmt wmre th^ mAjm hui seek i^e 
emosssof onward* of e roousmHlvrild boedw'Fms wifiimycd* 
xmrie^ shat knatlbr sttreapos In riw fmpf wehs j^d 
With a bfiscia of Ivcmes, but this probaMyie yW $( 



giwdsuil Increase, Yoiiber thah of the 
Sime^ueutly to the drous^t " 

MuwSd^ which caused great , ^ ^ 

tito thousnudt ef life skeletons pew buried by 
df tfe very next yaoe* would be e^e npltdoix dC % 
do euomous cotketion of IbfejHof alO 

tUua embedded hn one illia^,eb«h)r^ 
taasii WfMid. he hot ikfebute it to a dood baring mm xwsf 
the lUriM rf the Itthdir rather than to th^ oomiMi^^o& «d 
*hi jlr Tm the WeM , , 

m Suglopd, by Mr<»We11| uustee kud 

dhrsetoe twAni^ endowed Btemry and scieidiAo institution In 
a ooUMof twanrelwtt^ geolegy durmg 
Ibe Accutdiofr to fedowdlrim of the bsquesty 

IBtaimbltebM gistaimueadmisjdou to jfeeelemnrmt hue 
sek^ judicMw raefertotieKie, such as reqriNdng appiictttpus ftn 
ripkelf to be osade aeme weeks Mbai^ ahd oad^mn^fo Whh 
Other rufeh ino trastee boo obribted mwob m the iodonvehisuee 
aeleliig mm tbis privilege* foe it is well known tnat a olisss 
UfHeb pays nothing is irregular and oereldie iu iti attendauca. 
M dia immber of tickets granted Aw y Jodmiee amptuited to 
and ibe atess usually attend^ cpMSbfel of move tl^u 
9090 persons, it Was necessaiy to dtvt^ th^ into two seta, «uio 
repeat to one of diem the next afrernuon the ledure driilvemd 
on the preceding eyeing. It is by no meaSis unoominon me 
professors who have not the attraction of novelty, or the trivwn- 
toge which I happroed to etiW, of eomhigfraui a great dlsteuCa, 
to oommaiid andtenoef in friia imtitudon as numerous os that 
i^iovo alluded to. The mth{euts of tiieir diseourms are voriobs* 
such os natural history, obemtitry, the Bne arts, uetMsui tba* 
ology, and many others. Among my haaasni were person# of 
both sexes, of every station in society, from tbamost 
and emment iu the various learned pmes#u)ns to fiie huwtfilest 
mocbatiioi, all w#U dressed and oluerying dbe htmtuft denortrfo. 
The theatres Were never in high favour here, and of Hiem 
have been ttirned to wious secular and ecckanestic^ use#, add 
among others into Ifcture rooms, to which nunnr of the public 
resort for amusenictd as they might fbitiiigriy have dope to a 
play, after the labours of the day aie over* if die iriectiou Of 
w. - ■»«»« teechcu be in good bauds instil ullotis of this kind oaimiit fall 
iiuiYibcis of biids uild animals, catOc, and liorsce, perished fuiri * pOjverAil mnueiice hj imiiroving tho taste gud iuiriv 

- - - - ■“ ^ . r .1 conditjou of the people, es^iecially wbeie oojiege 1# 

quitted OS an early ago for the hiismsM of active lifr, and where 
there is always danger In a commercial oommumty thatf dm 
desire of aimioy*maKmg may be eanied to excess. |t is, mmf' 
over, peculiariy desitable m a dcmocrolio state, where the 
public mind is apt to be exclusively olworbed n> poUtics, and 
in a country whexe the ftee competition of rival sects bas a ten- 
dency to produce not ividlfiercntism, as some at homo may be* 
dlspoiHKt to think, but loo much ezcitemnit in religious matters. 
The rich who have had a libeikl eiluoatfou, who Kiiow Itow to 
select the best hooks, and rao aflfl;rd to purchase (oeih, who eon 
letrsat mto the quiet of then Ubranes fiom the noise of feir 
children, and, if they please, obtain toe aid of private tuitbut, 
may doubt; the utility of publfo Icoture# on the mss arts, htshMT> 
and the physical sciences. But pial instruction ie, iu ihet, fbe 
only medue by wbicli the great mass df the miitdling o<id lower 
closesi can iiave ipav thoughts tulhed to these sufajects, and it 
Is the fimlt of the nigher classes if tho biformation fJa^ reveiVe 
tj# ottiound. and if the businob# of the teaclier be nor held hi 
high honour. Tho whole body of the clergy in every cimlutrr, 

^ > — MheWliugiwlHIclimii* 

mmd avail fhetusaivda 




and, tmder popular forms of govormnenb the Wiiug 
hdV# been <ul ages rouvhieed (hat they w 
of meth^ of mchi Ag if they would inAu«i^ VK liwuf Hfniimqi 
low. tfd ttwolepoai dogaitt it «o mo m inAI. 

WitlikhM teioiim fo4iffi8iilt< 4. t. 


deal economy or , 
ut4t to%e yaeachti from the pulpit, or IpculMaA OH fe' Kim* 
1%^ The Inveation of prbuiiug. followed hy the rapid stnd 
gomaal dh^KiO of the Ohoaw daily nowsps^f.Ot tH# mitgfous 
pjpot, hate been by no pemdicrmhtpd to siijimeiKm tiie hutitt* 
meni^ity of oral teaching, and die poWesfrtl sympathy and ex- 
(gtement created by ootiipgated timbers. If the leadfng 
patrrrtis and owtthraturs of nterattira physical soibu^tirgle^ 
this ready and OlQoacious mean# of tuhpMHntiig the muPithne ui 
their puiiuH ^ey ore wontifrg to Birmiwtiisis, and have tio rii 
to cQtonlrih bf the ftpad^br MiAngiiWoof pnbUo.* 
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THE YEAR OP THE ^OBTS.— No- X. 


Tuxtts— AO l^ei^uUfol in tlieir individtial attributeQ«~ 
AO magni^cont m tbeir foitavt; pmp^vre unoWwRt 
tb« lovely and glorioos of the mateiials which 
Nature Apreada biiifoAO the pooU. SveitJabr tnakea hia 
CatalogiM» of Trees full of picturesque asaocLations by 
hia wonderful chotpo of opit^ieta : 


^And OtfO) they mml with pIsmcrA fofWird led^ 
leytne to hsar w oirdt^ ses«t hanoaoiiyt 
aViiid, tbfftAle ibiAtijdcd Ooui tAe drAsdi 

8iMin«d iq thsir mg tq the orusi eky n 
If uch mx they prawe the trees se straight oud high. 
The saiUiig pine, the eedar prend a«4 tall, 
Thevinei^^op eltD, thepoidAr never dry, 

The hiulaer oaki sole Ikhig of foreats all $ 

The iisiMnn geed for stayesj the eyprmm, AinctAl. 


The laurel, meed of migbly conqinwors 
* Andpoetasagej the fir that weepeth still, 

The wilbw) wsnti of forlorn paramours, 

The yew, oftedieut to the hend«r*)i mil, 

The hireh Ibr shafis, fist Sallow for the mi)], 

The mynh sweet Ideedtag of the hitter waipid. 

The mmike beech, the ash for luithuig >11, 

The finitfid olive, and the ^taue round, 

The oarver holm, the maple sddom inweed sound/' 

^ Si»ufaaa. 

CdiTMit paints « flie woodland sconi?* iritU n %bter 
penoQilile outilineA BXe less defined; but, Ms whole 
piotiwe ii as nrsB as beautiful : 


« Not distant aleiigth of oplpniiade 
JttvIWsus: Hofumietitdfaxvohi^ 

Now eoomM« bntwoofixy of a bettor 
Our fhthem htisw th* val^ 

Trm suUry fUns, aii|d hi sha ^ 

And loug-prcMtiaotiMl howm 

The gloom Sind oooliism or deeim^ * 

IIVabearorndmAeasboneue; ai^^ f 

KN^oiherjua^ihethmnml^ 

Ind wwi an 


^4feii^ mimed in ^ 

npms ^ 




We (pass a gulf in which the willows dip 
Tbeig pendent houghb, stooping as if 1o drink. 
Renee aukle-deep m moss and fiowery tliymo 
We mount again, and feel at every step 
Our ihot half sunk in Inllorks gieen and soil , 
Haised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

Ho, not Unlike the great ottos oi manknul, 
Blsfiguies eaith, and, plotting iti the dark, 
Toils much to earn a monumental pile 
That may record the mischiefs he has done. 



The SummH gam’d, behold the pwmd aloo\o 
WSt erowfiS it I yet flot all its pride seoiuxs 
Tlw ipjaad latregt from itnurbi impress d 
Jw IWlsl eSiyWs. who with fctuves deface 
9m tiSSlt^s^ {ssvhig an obscure rude name 
S* djll^th, and spelt amiss. 

#» Vimseif 

Wsiifr of tnaUf that even a tew 

I abhotr*d 


w abb 

Mtaa a glorious prise, 
few roves the eye, 


hare 



At first progmieire ap a steeam, 


Each to his ^Auea, soon whiten alt die land. 






Theitt, 4m 

TKe IdAdffd wttiii« wlill« otik ebiHrg« 

The w»iiii tbftt utfrti it piNHMi inriflly hf^ 

The boorufti dri«<^ leeniiig' o*«r hi* imam * *' 

VocilTefowi^ end itatMlieot ofdiAuf* 

Nor lenatti active (i^wecidhiiMle^^ » 

Diversified with tim of every gmril|» ' 

ilUke» yet veriouf. Here ihe mv ^ 

^ Of aabf or lime, or t)eedi, dietiiiod|r^Mi% ; 

Within the tvrUight ot their diiteilfilrttedM t 
There loet behind a rieinff ftotinil, th«ei*il9ea 
Seemi iuuk, and (diovtm'd to ite hb<Mfie* 

No tree in all the grove but Ihmi Iti ebatttMi 

Though each it» hue peeuligr t mler a 

And of a iranohih gi«y ) die wiUoir emab ^ 

And poplar, that with ailver Ibiei hhi iiMlf, 

• And aeh ikT^etretching bii umbragem arttt^ 

Of deeper green the mm $ and illUf 
Lord of the woodii, the Ipngi44«vivtng 
8ome glo 60 y«leayed and shuilng tn fiStt «d% 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuti 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve « 

DifiVuing odoun : nor ueciioltra pbu • 
l^be eyramore, ca|iri<noue in altilw. 

Now gieeti, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have chon^ the wo<^ m eoairlat boneufee bright. 

O'er dieee, but for beyond (a epamotm map 
Of hiU and valley interpos'd befcweenl ' 

Tb« Ou«e, dividing the weH-water'd Jeucl, 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 

As liobbtul, yet impatient to be seen«'' a 

IkOWMtE. 

Scott associates the foregt fair** with the feudal 
^andeur of hunt and ialcoury : 

** The scenes are desert now, and bare, 

Wheie fiomish d once a forest fhir, 

When these waste gl«iii» with cooie were lined, 

And peopled with the hart and biiul. 

Von tiiorn — iwrchoii^ whose prickly rpears 

Have fenced him for three hundred years, « 

While fell around his men compeers-^ 

Von lonely ihom, would he could tell 
The changes of bis parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn tiow, 

Waved in each hreexe a sapling bough; 

Would he could tell how deep the cnade, 

A thousand mingled branchas made; 

How brood the shadows of the oak, 

How clung the rowan to the rock, 

And through the foliage showed bead, 

With imirow leaves OM betHm led; ^ 


What pines on every mouatdlQ apmiig^ 
O'er every dell what birches hung. 

In every bteeie what aspens idUM^, 

Wwtt Mdeis shaded every brook ! 

*!Btve in my shade/ methinks Im Mirny, 
•Thh star** noontide lay i 

^ I alieroer game, 
iSf dmgta beam his name.) 

mmng kAmmd me prowl, 
JMietapaga&uftfl^ 

The mwftasn^idan on brniita set, 

vtpm my mm wid whet ; 
Whlta 4o* and tciu sMi’M^'^eer good, 
Bava ttaimdad ta 


WMtadoaandtt^ 

&va ttaimdad m mmniA m gmen^^wood. 

Then ton NetolK>f 
(Wtade; Itotisb power t 

^ A toimM vernal 

With luas^ and hawk, and hem, ond hound; 

And jj^ might m |toh intent 
Quard ^ss wkb mOai^bow bent $ 

AoAttoogh the brake the rangers stalk, 

Ahd fale'nem hold the ready hawk ; 

And torters, in griM'^wnod trim, 

Lead in the UoAi the gaaedMunids gvitp, 

AtfatsUve, as thedfvaumei’s bay 
fVom the dark oovevt drove the prey, 

To slip them as he bmke awfiy. 

The startled quany bounds amain, 

As to (he ga!&ant giwybiiands strain i 
Whistles the arrow Awto the bow, 

Answers the arquebuas below i 
While ail the rooking hills reply 
To lioofodang, boupd, and bentos cry, 

And bugles nnging lightsmneiy.' ** 

SOffTt, 

Kuats maluHi the leafy naopth X June** fresher 
and greener, with regembihnees of the ^<Sherwoo<l 
clan^’-^the woodiatid heroes of the people's ballads : 

*<Nol those days are gaos away, 

And their hours are old and gw^, 

And their minutes buried all 
a tJuder the liuwo^troddeii fhll 

Of the leaves i>f many yearst 
Many times have wtuter*s tons, 

Fioseu north, and ehillntg east, 

Sounded (etnpests to the feast 
Of the fbreet's whispering fieecea 
Biiice men knew not rsiits nor leases, 


No, the bugje soiuids no more, 
And the twanging bow no more ; 
Bilcut IS the ivtvy shiDl 
Vast the Imatli and up die hill;^ 
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Tlicrt h nd ilird-faffifl ImjA, ' *' ‘' 

IVhere 1oti« frho giT«ss tW half 
Toldmewijifhrvaiviaaaiitohm ^ 

Jesting, #Bp hn ibMt dinar. 

On'fhe 

Vcm ta«T go tiVa^tli 

Or the mnn :8tam ta 

Oir ihe Tpwlar ray to tSgh^ yoa j ' 

Bot 7 n» iiev^f 'taiay hekold 
r ijttlb johtt» or Koblii bold 
Never 4)f all tbe dan, , * 

Tbrntntning on an empy cm, 

$ 0 iims bid buntiog ditty« irlulb 
Me doth hie green way l>egail« 

I'o fair hottcw Merriment, 

B^wu beside the pastm Tren(| . 

For he left the merry tftle, * 

Messenger for ejnoy ale. ' 

Gone, the merry mortii den;^ 

Gone, the ebttg of Gaihelyn 5 
Gone, ri*e fmigli-helted outlaw 
Idling in the ‘^gren^shawe;** 

All hre gm»e away and {mtl 
And if Hol^in should be oaat 
iSifidden &bm hie tufted grate, 

And if Marian should have , 

Once agiidi) her forest, days, 

She v^puld wp, and he wopld craj» s 
Me would swear, fur all his oaks, 

Fall’ll beneath the doOkyard ftrok<% 

Have rotted on the briny seas; 

She would veep that ber wild bees 
Bang not to bei^ — strange 1 that honey 
CanH be got without bard money 1 

So if is ; yet let uS sing 
Honour to the old biiw^^tting ! 

Hottout to the bugle-liorw, 

Honour to the woods unshorn ! 

Houoar to tlio Lincoln green \ j 
Mofiour te< ttie archcnr keen ! 

Mmnw to tight Little John, 

And line horse he riide upon ! 

Honour tc Wld Robhi Hood, 

, Sleeping in tl^ utuierwood 1 
Honour to Maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood clan! 

Tlmugh their days liaye hurried by, 

two a burden try.’> KaaTS* 

> A lit’ins writer dtvelh upon the aolemii atillncBS of 
Hie fojTPfit. with a pact's love buUt upon knovledfjje. No 
one undiaistand that nebiiliar etiUneim vlio baa not 
maaod many a thoiiglitfui hour beneath the melan- 
choly bongby* Amidst which there is, ever aoOnd which 
seonfB lihe, Bilehoe : 

« I love the forest ; 1 could dwell among 
i,: /' That stleiit people, till my thoughts up grew 
' In uobly^>Td«r«d form, as to tny view 
; Roee the eucneeiion of that loAy throng 
^e mellow footstep oO a gstipnd of leaves 
-Form'd by thi^ decay of luimWs years,— 

Tiw Ootich of wnwa, vithose (m»wfb olono appears, 

’ Length lUe fit"** iftbpspitable eiw»^ 

*rim rlm p and dttUlit Of aonm^ 

Thc rtislle m the hrdker^^ijtt -;^«cio«* store 
» Of Joys have thesis on ' 

Ann feh at times to se^nd oneWown woihehul^ 

In the full tValio of oseatiwlJmg Shanty ., 

t>nly to teellibe altetetillttssa.mordr' Muwas; 

, ' The American pokS reterehce for tha f?f®^Tisje$ 

y . i “ Father, thy hand * ■ • 

/ mw venlent toof* ’jTho^.cUdii Apmn 

' ; ’ naked eai1fcU,‘ai>d, forthwithi 'rose ' " 'f.' "i ■' ■ 

' ;They, in tW nm, 

The (Mnry*1iinng • - 


*Wlwtt 1»Wfc Vu in'tt#!* jtHW «#<* 

Among their bmiiclies, tHI, at last, they etood, ’ 

As now they stnnd, mossy, and tiiM, and dark, ‘ 
nt slniue^br brnblo vowhimier to bold' 

Coromimien with bis Maker. These diw. vaw1tS| 

These wbidhig ahles, of hutnap pomp or pride 
Heport nut. No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vaiu race to change the farm 
Of thy fdtr woiks. But diou gii; beie— thou dlVst 
The solitude. Tbow art 10 the scifl winds 
That run along the summit of Ihe^e trees 
Id music t— thou art in the cooler hie tth, 

Thot from the inmost dotkness of (he pLicf*, 

Comiwi (fcarcely felt— (he barky trunks, the gi-oandi 
The fresh moist grtmiid, are all instinct with (hee. 

Hefee iecoDtitiittt) vorUiip i^nature, here, 

]i) the tranquillity that thou dn/tt love, 

Knjoys tliy presmoe Noiselessly, arouud, 

From perch to perch, (lie solitary bird 

Passes ; and cleai* <{wing, that, ’midst its lierbsi, 

^Vells softly forth, and visits the stmng roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all tlfo good it d(»e8. T*joii hast iiot left 
Thyself witltoni a witness, in (htse shailes, 

Of thy ptyrfeetjons. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Ate hexe to speak of thee. This tnlglity oak — 

By whose immoveable stem 1 stand and seem 
Almost annihilated — not u ptinre, 

111 all that prciud old world beyond the deep, 

K’er wore his crown ns Udlily as he 
WeoiM the green coronsl of leaves with which 
Thy VadU bos graced him* Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad smi. That clelicatr forest tlowe* 

‘With scented breath, and look so like a 
Seems, us it issues from the shapeless mould. 

An emanation of the indwelling T/tfe, 

A visible token of the uphoMing Jjove, 

Tiiaf are the soul of tills wide universe. 

My heart is uwrd within me, when I (liink 
Of the givat miracle that Mill ijoes on, 

In silence, round me— the peipetiml vvoik 
Of thy creation, llnish’d, yet retiew’d 
For ever. Written on thy woiks J lead 
The lesson of thy own elenuty. 

Lo ! all grow old and die — but see, again, 

How on the faltering IbutHtcjr* of dcruy 
'Vouth jnfS8t»s— e\»t*r gay and hcautiful youth 
In all its be,iutirul foims. The«e loft) lifts 
Wave not liss proudly that their anreRtom 
Moulder beneath (hem. Oh, tin re is not lost. 

One of OHiih’s chainis : upon her bosom yet, 

After the flight of untold centiuies, * 

The freshtl^ss of her (nr lieginning lies. 

And yet shall He. Life mocks the idle hate 
or his archi>eTietny, Death— *yca, seats himself 
Ui>on the tyrant's throne— tin* sepulchre— 

And of (lie triumphs of his gliostly foe 
Makes his own nourUbment. For he came forth ^ 

From thine own bosom, ond ehall have no end*’^ 

Bbyaht. 

HiCTUBK-DEALING. , ! ; . 

Thtb fficimt dtBcuBftiofia refipecting tho penuincnctt of 
A pictoirc purobai^ for the National Gallery, and said 
robe painted by Holbein, miggs^t to m that we may 
not fieeleBsly give a few iliuBtratioiw of picture^dealmg. 
How fair flrom estsy It » for thaae who may be Bupj^tmd to 
hfe judgee of whrfeB oHriio decide on the authenticity 
of the #orl?B of any jarticular muster, is «bmvn by itho 
fact ’that the hotborities of a great nubile imtitution 
have not escaped the purchase 01 a doiihtful prodwctimi* 
Strange . tiring feay»' We knotv, be in many matlers 
accomplished by sVilful dealers, A choice nW m ine is 
quickly hmwed t gunpowdarMca can be got, out ol any 
hedge; anold addiSHompcred Jior«ecan,Jiiav^ry abort 
time, be cliaaged Snto a Bpiruce youiig! one, and war^ 
ranted « qoiet to lidoi qtutot to drive.’* The tricks of 



^ uAidAzmsi, ^ 

h^m-4cft1ert ]vm iodide^ iMHwme a by-'Wcrct* yet it } when to theae are added those naaufactfixo^ here, the 
must in falruew he confessed that }iictnTo<^alera at ■ extent of the trade will he somewhat comjprehende^ 
least rival thorn. • These works aretheproductionsoftenoi really (iMver 

The object Of dishonest pictore^dealers is to pan men, who have devoted no small time and pains to the 
off their wares as the* productlora of celebrated attaining of the ability successfully td imitate the mode 
painters, mostly of the dd masters. The evil consc- of working peculiar to the great yiainters. The pi(w 
quences aru not confined to the putrhaaerS: works tores are not oqpfet of celehrated works, but variations, 
attiibuted to artists of great name, are natttlraUy looked Enungh is retained to give a geneial resemblance, 
up to as examples of exccUohce : and the beneficial while by adafiting a part from some other work, or by 
influence deiivable feom their study is counteracted adding a portion in the manner ot the artist simulated, 
when worthless and tasteless daubs are so regarded, an air of orlginMity is given to the ahole. The pio 
A bad a'ld erroneous mode of judging is created and lure ia so painted, oi courae, as to be as near as the artist 
iosteied, and the taste is corrupted instead, of being is able to make it to the style, touch, and general tct h- 
icfined. Paintings with the names of celebrate^ nicaiappearaOceoftbemasterinwhusenHmeitisin- 
ancicnt HI tists attached to them are plenttfully diffbsca tended it shall pass. Much too of the cfiect that has 
tlirough the country ; yet it would, perhaps, not be been wrought by time on the colouis of the original is 
too iniudi to say, that generally, those are of small imitatud. But this is not all. After the paaUing is 
value which are met with in private collectionS'-.undcr done, another proress has to be couinienced upon it. 
whn'ii designation we do not, of coufse, moan to in> It has to be maoeo^. So skilfbl have these men become 
( hide such AS the Staflord. or Grosvenor, and similar in this, that they aie able to produce the cracks upon 




of art can only be atudied with ahy confidence in the 
public gallcnea by tho&e who have not sufficient ex- 
p«»nence to deteiininc a genuine from % counterfeit 
pioduction. K\cn the public ^allcricp ore seldom free 
from su'^pK'ions pictures. In the Naliouttl Gallery there 
arc Kwei 'I wliose c^inis to the names they bear would 
not enduff’ a \ery strict scrutiny; while in the vaults 
ai(‘ others hnoun to be counterfeit, that hii^e been 
nithdrawn from public view, fn other gallefies spu- 
lious works £ite far more abimdaiit, as Duluich, where 
a Idi^c moiety of the Italian pictures are such; and 
ILijnpton-C'omt, which la now a sort of icccptacle for 
thi>«>c of (Idrihiged diaiactcis, « 

Still, in the mam, the works iti fjfreat colleriions are 
tuistwoithy. lAigc prices are paid for them; and 
iiHiiy of tlm principal ones are traceable from the time 
thev Iclf the pAintoi5»’ lijinds. In private collections, 
on the contrary, 'vvhile the works of the great puinteis 
Juve been souRlit afUT, pnc<*8 far t)cl6w what Amwn 
woiks would fetch are commonly pven ; of course, 
thf‘:c au* exceptions but p^cncrally it is so. For many 
jc.iis the maiiufacturo of oid paintings has been ex- 
tensively caincd on in tins rountiy and on the Con- 
tinent. In Reynolds* time it was much practiaod. 
Ihbc tsion, an Enp:lish aitist of considerable talent, who 
lived at tfie close of the last century, was, as he himself 
tells us, almost constantly engaged in it till late in life, 
and many others also. The trade has been continued 
since; and ihcje arc now in this motwipolis many 
skiifiii and clever artists who live by painting old pic- 
tures. Very far, however, have the English been 
surpassed in this branch of manufactuio by their 
cuntineutal brethren. It is in Italy that it is best 
undcretood and must cxten’^ively practised; but in 
Gennany, in France, and in Belfijnmi large numbcis of 
bucli Hoiks are annually pioduccd. The extent of this 
manufacture is astoundinj!^. It is a fact proved by the 
Customdiouse returns, that within the last seven years 
Aome eighty thousand pictures have been imported 
into this country. Now, a comparatively small number 
of these are the genuine works of living foreign 
artists, sold with their names attacbedg and not very 
many tbe«>real productions of the old painters; for 
tbeie is a constantly increasing difficulty iq procuring 
auch, aud a growing disiocUnatkin oh the?I>art of the 
Italian govt^rninerits to allow of tiie exporxatiou of 
valuable old pictures ; by some* indeedj il^ is entirely 
prohibited. It follows, tbereforei that by far the 
greater portion arc spurious ;—*protettdHi works>of 
ancient painters, but real^v modern imitationa. It 
would xioi be too much to affirm that seventy thousand 
are so; that about tim thousand fabricated igdd pie- 
turei arc annually im])oitcd into Uiis country « and 


resemble those geueraliy met with in the works oi the 
artist whom they are desirous of imitating. I'bis is 
done by reguUting the body of colour with which it is 
at first painted, oi» using diflbrent vehicles in working 
the colours — and after the picture is painted, by spread- 
ing varnishes that dry rapidly (smnetmies using suck as 
are made of white ot egg — thick gum arable, «c.)ovcr 
the picture, in consequence of which th<‘ surface is 
soon covered with cracks. The picture is then baked 
(to harden the paint), smoked, rubbed over with daiken- 
iiig mixtures and otheiwise doctored until it takes the 
tone and general appearance rcciuited. It is then often 
damaged and retouched and otherwise handled to re- 
move suspicion ; finally, it is thickly varnished, to keep 
It from too curious examination, and put into an old 
frame ; when it only remains to be declared a fine 
Raphach or Claude, or Berghem, from the Gallery. 

This IS something like the process thiough which the 
better kind of these pioductions pass. But perhaps 
the larger portion is got up in a far ruder manner# 
Olten they arc the copies made by Students in the 
course of their usual studies, or to procuie a subsist- 
ence while learning their art. Many are the woik of 
men of ihe meanest talent, who receive only the most 
wretched pay. The works of both theae (‘lasses are 
vamped up, and mado to look old and time-worni, by * 
such dealcis as would be likely to purchase such woiks, 
and then, with barefa(‘ed disiogard of all probability, 
named Raphaels, Titians, &c.— their tiue character is 
discovered at a glance by any one possessed of ever so 
moderate a knowledge ot art ; but they have fine names 
and low prices, aud they find customers. 

A recent number of the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review* 
(April, 1845) contains an articte on picture-dealing^n 
Italy, in which many curious particulais ate rcbited, 
and from which we learn that all the worst of ihoa» pro- 
duced there db not come to England. In 1837 an agent, 
it is stated, airived m Rome fiom America w kh acorn- 
mission ij bivy up any paintings lie could pjoctuc, of 
whatever subject, br whatever substance, and m what- 
ever state, not exceeding the price of sixteen 
Nor are Englishmen the only people duped by paiiU- 
irigs of inure pretence, as tlu^ following, taken iiuin 
the same soul cc, will testify. The writer asseits it to 
be strictly true, and it may serve to show the ela- 
borate manner in vybich those frauds are contrived: 
whether true or not, it is a good story, and runs well tti 
the end. 

“ M. Kerscoff, k Russian amateur, was invited to ac- 
company some Floientine gentlemen on a sho itiug- 
party into the Maremma. Whilst they puTbUed their 
sjiort, he, difigustud by ill sttcc(^S8, returned to wait for 
them at a cottage >vucre ihcirliorscs were put up. 
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Having got into eottveraation with ita occhpant, the 
hiuer inquired if his guest wss fond of pictures, as he 
hw^tnetbing carious that nught interest tum. After 
a long story bow his father ha4 on his deatb'^bed, con- 
fided to liim Ute ^fet that a picture concealed in the 
house was of Value aufBcient to tjgsdce the fortune of 
all his family, but that having been feloniously oh- 
fained, it would, if ever shown or soM in that neigh- 
bourhood, certainly bring hhn into trottble->tbe rustic 
produced a very pleasing Madonna, and Child in a 
Very antique carved franto,w^b the Russian oordiaUy 
admired, and being asked to guess the artist, named 
nafibeile. ‘‘I'taatt’ said the pfasant. ^ was, I do believe, 
the very one luy father mentioned { but you ean see if 
it iras BO, as be gave m« this bit of paper with the 
name Written on it/ On the dhtyabred tiiore was in 
fact scrawled ' Raffaelle fianaio }' and its pobseasor went 
on to hint that beiim anxinus to realte^wbat he knew 
1\) be most valuable property, and idling no great 
chance of then disposing Of it mfely, he would accept 
fnnn him, as a forOiguOr, a prke far below ito valne. 
The iicgotisiion, thus Opened, ended in the nnssitUi 
offering 30,00U franes, or £1400, vduidr after 
due hcuiatiun was accepted. The prise sma huddled 
into a clothes-bag, and its nevr master, arhhpdt 
waiting to take leave of his friends, siiunwt fyr 
Florence, and thence hurrkid on to Rome, last 
It should he stopped by tfac Tuscan Government. 
There be boasted of his acquisition, and showed it to 
several cunnoisseuis, who sang its praises, until Signor 
Vallati, a skilful d(>aler, quickly recognised the real 
artist, it was, in fact, a beautitul repetition, with 
hlight viiriattoqp, of Rafiaclle's famous Madonna del 
Grauduca * it was painted by Michcli, who avows that 
he sold It fur one hundred and fifty crowns ; and the 
thootincf-party was a « onspirary by several well-born 
sniiidlcrs to lake in Ibcir Hussun frieiidl The latter 
I eturned to Flurimcc tu seek naircss by a prosecution, 
uliich w'as ciitnpruiniscd by theii returning most of, 
the piice, IleiiiJ: curions to see or oblaiit the subject 
of so strange a talc, we subscqu<’iiUy inquired for the 
picture, but wore told it might probably be met with 
as .in ui iginal in snino great German collection, having 
been there rcsoiil by the Russian, at a pruie almost 
equal tu what lie liaU biinst.lf origiually paid ! ’* 

The pictntes which ure iinjioried into England are 
most Ciimtnonly disposed of at the public auctions of 
picltii'cs which lire occurring almost daily in London, 
fit these auctions “undoubted*' lUphaels, Titians, and 
Beigherav may ho seen lingering at balf-crown bid- 
dings, till knocked down at prices iess than a tithe of 
what the aniallcst honest specimen would readily obtain. 
Wc have seen many of tliese auctions, and tiavh often 
been surpt ised at tne catreino folly of the purehasers in 
in||igmiiig It to be prosable that Ibc pictures tltey pui- 
(‘hawid for such a piice rou/d be genuine. But they 
aic nought, and the buyeis do bt'lieve them to be 
genuine. We know several who have Ipent in col- 
lecung such rubbish more than would iiave sufficed to 
puichasc a really respectable collemiun mf the works 
of living painters. A short lime b 4 t\ We iVpre invited 
a gentleman to look at bis piclutee : *' Works of the 
Old msateis, sir— there is little vrortn picking pp among 
the nioderiis.** We did look at tii«nn-*« bouse fuU of 
all slrcv, but mostly with Dntoh names. jHo was espp- 
eially pioud of ” some fine Cuyps .**— not one of alt bo 
possesaed was genuine. Ho ttaa been many peaM c^- 
leoting them, and paid no Iiltlo money for uiem> Ills 
is tM> luieumuioa case. To those who have some 
siguro iponev. “and iancy they have taste,’’ tempto- 
tiouii to i,lie«‘ things are very abundant. The 

aui'tiofis are hot confined to liOndon. At the fhrnittire- 
sales id lbs auhqrb^a lew ifictum by die old mm- 
toisf’ tsH»rtitiiAly foisted In. Id themrgm oduntry 
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towm jilctvitfiHMilM nape of amMant occurrence, and the 
pkiurea are even worao Aan thoee put off in London ; at 
least those we have seen are so, « Another device now 
rather prevalent is to get up itinerant Exhibitions and 
Bales, and sjMfeie of those are of the most thoroughly 
dffibonestldlndg ^ 

Moved hy the eucceas of the Art-^unions, some hold 
attemnte were made not long since to dispose of 
wretched works of this ehtas, on a large scale, by a 
kind of lottery.— ' Art-twiions for woiks of the Old 
masters^ they werecalled. The prizes bore great names 
and Were marked et «0i4dtant sums. The fraud was 
palpable all but the moat medujious, yet tin* various 
schemes would prohaUy have been sucressful, had not 
tfteir progress been stopped by the mterfeience of the 
govertnaent. By sdme moana^however, dupes are jhmid 
who gibe extravagant prices for these works, and it 
seldotn bapjpetw that they dnd out the fraud. 1 1 often 
must remam mSdiieoVered for many years- till pci- 
hape the death of the owner, or of some of his dc- 
s^adants» Oau^ Che pietUfes to be dispf'rsud. Then, 
and Suoh uiiogs frequently occur, the Am/ value will 
bo mode knoan. Two months ago a liaphacr’ was 
sold nt Christie's, for which a Jew yearB heJoie a gen 
tlpmsn hsd given 200(tf. It fetched 170/. and was 
mid to have tnepn p\irchased by the saiue dealer who 
had nseeived the former sum for it M^e could tell of 
several like instances, wcic it necessary — tlicy are con- 
tinually^ap|)ening-^ (not indeed so large* in amount 
butsiiniA.r in character). TJiore is little doubt that 
these forgeries are lor the most part (>01 nd of at auc- 
tions, but there arc very many sold pn valely by dealers, 
and these genetally obtain tho highest prices. No 
rules can hu given by which genuine works can be 
known. Much exporienee among juctuies, and somi* 
knowledge of art (whatever dealeis a»\d i^onnotbseiirs 
may think), are necessary to judge between the leal 
and the pretended, pjctuich u^aiked with girat names 
and smaJl prices are alw^ays to be suspf*cteci-*^but laigc 
prices are no guafantee. There arc doaleis and there 
are auctioneers who do not willingly mislead then 
customers, and those who are intcicsted in art know 
where to find them ; but the low auction(*ei and pic- 
lure-ideftler should bo avoided by all who would avoid 
being cheated* 

The evil of these fraudulent dealings is not trifling. 
Some ten or twelve thousand of those base fabrications 
cannot be purchased and diffused every year without 
much miscliief, Were the sum annually expended on 
^ese employed in the eiicomagecnent of living artists, 
it not fail to be of great advantage to the arts in 
this country, while now its only use is to encourage 
fraud and to dispiTbO tho seeds of a corrupt taste. A 
Ifopy of a good picture has its value a cesp^^ The 
value of a work of art is ui proportion as it is a work 
of mind. There must be the evidence of thought as 
well as of manual dexterity. A copy exhibits a reflection 
of the latter, but the former is only faintly indicaicd ; 
and tills itfi borne in mind by those who examine it as a 
copy. But when a wretched imitation is regarded, 
and trusted to, as an original, it is far otherwise, and 
tho result can only be a perversion of ta»le^ 


Jutting fy JVaiural G'os.**— I sailed in a steamApat to Fre- 
doniiL a town of 12M)0 iohabitantii, With neat white lioum aiid six 
ohiffclief. Ifhe ore lighted up with natmal gaa, wh*cli 
bubbles lip out of ghmtid, and ie received into a gasometer, 
which I vigited. Thu gas congiots at carbnrelted hydrogen, and 
hmies IVam a black bitumkioog elate, one of tho liedg of the 
HamiU<m groti}> of the New Voik geologUfg, or part of flie De- 
vmiiaii formation of Europe. The ItgbtliouwsVeepiHr at Fredorda 
told me (bat^ near the ghore. at a eondderable digfaitee Oom the 
gagiimeter, he hmd a JioleilirflUgh tlda Idack elate, and the gas 
ecHtti collected in eullkicut quantity to explode when ignitgir*" 
JCgBlPi Ihwtiiin Mrik Awarjaas 
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(View of Aetorga.] 


A S T O R G A. corporations have persona] rank. It fiives the mar- 

qulaate to the Osorio family, a ruin ot whose palace 
The city of Astor^ in Spain possesses some points yet remains. • 

of mteresl lo a native of Britain, beyondkthose which ** The Gothic cathedral was raised in 1471 » on the 
belong to it in its foreign relations. It was the point site of one more ancient ; it has since been much iiu>- 
from whence Sir John Moore began his retreat to Go- demised and disfigured ; one tower is built of grey 
runna, and where Bonaparte assembled his army of stone, the oUer of red, which is capped with a slated 
eighty thousand men m the hopes of overwhelming top, that of the grey tower having been destroyed by 
him ; and the fine collection of books once belongings an earthquake m 1766. The exterior and entrance 
to the Marquis of Astorga, and located in the paJacc Ss eburrigueresque (barbaresque or mixed), and the 
there, now forms a part of the library of the advocates two latent aisles are lower than the central one ; the 
of Edinburgh. Mefa (grating) and SUf* dd Coro (stalls in the choir) 

Astorga is an episcopal city of the kingdom of Leon, are in the tedesque (gothic) style, by Rodrigo Aleman, 
situated about half a league from the right bank of the The ridiculous drummers, naked women, and mon- 
river Tuerto, about thirty miles west-south-west of the sters, which ornament the organ, contrast strangely 
city of Leon. It has only a small population, but has with the venerable saints and bishops. The trascoro 
four parish churches besides the cathedral and one or (back of the choir) is very bad; the pulpit, with 
two convents. The altar-piece by Becerra, afterwards its medallions, is more clerical ; the cloisters are 
mentioned, is said to have cost 3,300/. modern. The enormous RetabJo (altar*piece) is by 

prom the Hand- Bopk of Spain, by Mr. Vord, recently Gaspar Becerra, who was born at Baeza in 152(), 
published by Mr. Murray, we extract (very slightly and studied under Michael Angelo, in Italy, and 
abridged) the following account of Astorga, the roost was patronised by Philip II. ; his finest works are in 
rec^ent and the best it is possible to hi^e ; and we can- the Castilos and centre of Spain. This Retablo, exe- 
uot allude to the work without saying that it is the cuted in 1569, was perhaps his master-piece; am] is 
fullest of information, as regards places, manners, and one of the most remarkable 8f its kind in the Fbn- 
customs, and ancient and modern history, of any work insula, but unfortunately it has been much repainted ; 
on Spain with which we are acquainted it is divided«into three parts; the frame-work of the 
Astorga— Astuxiea Augusta— was, in the days of under story is supported by Berruguete pillars; the 
Pliny, a ‘ magnificent city,’ now it is miserable and second tisir has fluted columns ana enriched bates, 
decayed. The bishopric, founded in 747 by Don the tiiird pitSsters, in black and gold. The carvings 
Alonzo El Catolico, is suffragan to Santiago; the town represent subjects from the life of the Saviour and 
bears for arms a branch of oak, indicative of strength. Virgin ; the Pieta, the ascension and coronation of the 
The Spauiards finding in * Sil. Italicus* (iii. 334) that Santissima, and tlie fine recumbent females and Mi- 
Astyr, MPof Memnon, fled to Spain, consider him the ciiael Angelcsqiie ‘Charity,’ deserve especial notice, 
founder of Asturica. Certainly it is most gneient ; These nudities gave offence and were about to be 
walls are singularly curious, and there ar^ two Roman covered, when the Consejo (council) of Madrid inter- 
tombs and inscriptions near the Puerta d« Hierro, fered; these grand carvings are very Florentine and 
Seen from the outside it has a venerable ^imposing ap* mtisculkr. In the CapelU de S. Cosmo is the tomb of 

S earance, with its infinite semi-circulaT towers, which King Alonzo, obilt BBO, with ancient marble sculpture 
0 not rise higher than level of the wall; lUce in low relief, from snbiects of the New Testament; the 
Coria and Lugo^ it gives a ]^&et idea of a Roman fortt- former glory of the cathedral was the Relicario, the gem 
fled city, of which so few specimeiis remain, sisiOe most of wbi& was a grinder and part of the jaw of St. 
of them were dismantled by Witiza. Christemher, ^osa mohidbruosa, says the admiring Mq- 

“ Astorga ranks as a grandee, for cHies and rales ; it weighed twelve pounds, and never had an 
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$sii r^E piatkt lAxurnmi 

raval, save and exespt that iAs's jawtxkiie whb whkb Ca]^b> Mtl, at CtnMyia. Tl^ luftt Ao«« ihMiMi}:f«nt< 
Saa^ton kiltrd a tbonsaitd mad. tibeir dbeaMm* white their apron at peltieott hadga 

Astotf^, wbcDt as usual* utterly unprovidede was down open before and behind* «nd is ouriously tied at 
assailed in Febiu^y* 1810* by the French under the the back with a sadh, and th^fir boddicd is <nit square 
cruel LoisoHi who was nobly repulsed by the gallant over the bosom. At their festivals tliey aVe covered 
Josd Maria de Santocildes. with a few raw scSldiera. with ornaments. La Joyada, or /oWiellery><>l' long chains 
Junot came next. March 21* and threatened to put the of coral and with crosses, rehos* and medals la 
whole town to ibo sword ; and then, in spite of the silver* Thdr earrings are very heavy, and supported 
advice of his engineers, rashly tried to storm the town by silken threads, a^among the Jewesses in Barbary.^ 
by the Puerta de Hierro, but was beaten back. Santo- A marriage is Ibe grand feast ; then large parties 
elides, deserted by the cow^ Mahy, who ougkt*to assemble, and a president or Padrino is chosen, who 
have relieved him, and having expended his scanty puts into a waiter whatever sum of money be likes, 
ammunition, capitulated April 22, after a defence as and all invited must then give as much. The bride is 
fdorjous as those of Gerona and Ciudad Rodngo. The eqyeloped in a Manto, which she wears the whole day, 
Fiyinch then dismantled the works and destroyed the axtd never again except on that of her husband^ death, 
flue palace of the Astorga family, of which only two She docs not dance at the wedding-balL EarJy«next 
turrets and some armorial shields remain, and are best morning two roast chickens are brought to the bedside 
seen from the garden of the Moreno fa^ly, in whose of the happy pair. The next evening ball is o}iened 
bouse Moore was lodged. ^ by the bride and aer husband, to the tune of the gaita, 

**Astorgai8thccapitalofLaMaragateria,orthecoun- or Moorish bagpipe. Their dances are grave and 
try of the Maragatos, which is about lour leagues square, serious, but Auch indeed is t^ieir whole character. The 
It contains thirty-six villages, San Roman belnc one of Maragatos, with their honest, weather-beaten coun- 
the b(*st. Tiie name Maragato ha$ been derived by tcnanccs, are seen with files of mules all along the 
some from Mauregatus, the King who was forced to pay, highroad to La Coruna. They generally walk, and, 
as an annual tribute to.the Moors, one hundred Spanish like other Spanish ax rieros, although tlmy sing and 
virgins. The Maragatos, however, are not proud of curse rather less, are employed in one ceaseless shower 
having descended from such a stock, and probably the of stones and blows at their* Machos, 
whole tale is fabulous. Othei s trace the name to los ** The whole tribe assembles twice a-yeat at Astorga, 
Moros GodoH, i. c. those Spanish Gotha who continued at the fe&ts of Corpus and the Ascimsion, when they 
among the Moors, like the Mus&rabes ; and now, like dance El'Caniro, oeginning at two oVlock in the 
the Jew and gipsy, the Maragatos live exclusively afternoon, and ending precisely at three. If anyone 
among their own people, preserving their primeval not a Maragato joins, they all leave oft immediately, 
costume and rusSoms, itnd never marrying out of their The women never wander from their homcH, uhieh 
own tribe. They arc as perfectly nomad and wander- their undonmstic husbandn always do. 7'hcy le.id the 
ing as the Merinos trashuinantes or the Bedouins, the hardwotked life of the Iberian females of old, and 
mule only being substituted for the caineU They arc now, as then, arc to be seen every wheie in these West- 
Almostall arrieros, ordinarios, or carriefl, and their ern provinces toiling in the fields, early hetorc the sun 
honesty and industry arc proverbial. They are a has risen, and late after it lias set; and it is most 
sedate, grave, dry, matter-of-iact, business-like people, qiainfiil to behold them drudging at tliese unfemininc 
Their charges are high, but the security counter-^ vocations. 

balances, as they may be trusted with untold gold. The origin of the Maragatos has never been aseer- 
1'hey are the channels of all traffic between Galhcia tained. Some consider them to be a remnant of the 
auJ the Castiles, being seldom seen in the southern or Celtiberian ; most, however, pxeler a Bedouin, or 
eastern pi evinces. They arc dressed in leather jer- caravan descent. To this Cspt. Widdrington (li. 61) 
kins, jabonetas, which fit tightly like a cuirass, leaving is decidedly opposed: bo suspects them to be of a 
♦ the arms free; their linen is coarse but white, espeeially Visigothic origin. It is in vain to question these 
the shirt collar, Gorguera ([gorget), or Lechuguilla; a ignorant caniers as to their history or origin, for like 
broad leather belt, in which there is a pouch (the the gipsies they have no traditions, and know nothing, 
purse* of the Roman Zona), is fastened round the waist. Arrieros, at all events, they are, and that word, in cuin- 
Their breeches, * bieeks/ pragas, ate called Zaraguelles, mon with so many others relating to the barb and car- 
like the Valencians, a pure Arabic word for kilts or rier*>jaravan craft, is Arabic, and proves whence the 
wide drawers, and no burgomaster of Rembrandt is system and science were derived by Spaniards, 
more broad bottomed. They wear long brown e.loth ^^llio Maragatos are celebrated for tbcir fine beasts 
gaiters, or polainas, with red garters; their hair gene- of burden ; indeed, the mules of Leon are renowned, 
rally is cut close, somMimes. however, strange tufts and the asses splendid and numerous, especially the 
arc lcC|;; k huge, slouching, fiapping hat completes nearer one approaches the learned University of Sala* 
the most inconvenient of travelling dressqis, and it is matica. The Maragatos take precedence on the road : 
too Dutch to be even picturesque ; but these fashions they are the lords of the highway, being the channels 
arc as unchangeable as the laws of the Modes and of commerce in a land where mules and asses repre- 
Pciaians were; nor Will any Maragato drbam of alter- sent luggage rail-trains. They know and fed their 
ing his costume until those dressed models of painted importance, and that they are the rule* and the travel- 
wood, which strike the hours on the clock on the ler for mere pleasure is the exception. Few Spanish 
phisca of Astorga, do theirs ; Pedro Mato, also* another muleteers are much more poUshed than beasts, 
figure cosiumd, who holds a weathercock at the rathe- However picturesque the aocne, it is no jpfl|piecting 
dral, is the observed of all observers|| and* in truth, a rccua of Igdcn acemilas in a narrow roM, especially 
this particular tiaje, or costume* as* like that of with a precipice on one side, cosa oe Eaj^na. The 
Quakers, a sort of guarantee of their tribe and respecta- Maragatos seldom grre wa;r* and their mules keep 
hiiity ; thus even Cordero, the rich Maragato deputy* doggedly on, and as the tercioS or baggage projects on 
appeared in Cortes in ihh local costume. each side, like the paddles of a steamer, they sweep 

^‘ThedreBsoftheMariigataisequall:n>eculisr; she the whole path. But al] wayfaiing details in the 
wears, if married* a sort of hsfad^g^r, El Caramiello, genuine Spanish interior are calculated for tlie pack ; 
in the shape of a crescent, the rougd part coming over and tliere is no thought bestowed on the foreigner, who 
the forehn^; which is very Moorish, and resembles is not wanted, nay is disliked. The inns, roads, and 
those of the females in the basso-relievos, in the | right sides* suit the natives and their brutes; nor will 





Mtift tlitihtifiihm OiXI of tbioir wbj to jptease the 
IhiflMBiee of a atrangen The racy Peoinsuk m too litlk 
travelled over for ita nativea to adopt tlie mercenary 
oonvooicmoea bt the Swi^ that nation of ionkeepera 
and caach^fobbere. 

*'The difhcaltieaandgOver-haato of Moore’a retreat 
he^n after Aatorga* for up to then he bad hoped to 
bring the enemy m a general action. The high road 
to Lugo ia inagiiifiicent^ and a lyipcrb monument of 
mountain engineering. Tim leagues are very long^ 
being de marco, or of eight thotiland yards each ; they 
are marked by inilemiones. The climate ie cold and 
rainy, and the accommodations fit only for slblDe ; both 
(experto cre<le) are bad oven in summer and in timepf 
peace ; how foariul must they have been during too 
snovss and starvation of a December retreat t *’ 


CHAUCER'S * 
CANTfJRBU^RY TAXES. 

Tku Clbrr’s Talb — concluded. 


WuEN the Marquis’s daughter w^s twelve years of age, 
lie caused a counterfeit bull to be sent to him from 
Rome, whu'h authori/.ed him to put aside his first wife 
and marry another, if be pleased. Wlien tHe tidings 
came to Griselda, her heart was full of woc^ but she 
was as steadfast as ever — 

tins humble rreUture 
The adversity of foituuc^all tu eudure j*' 

abiding ever the Maimiis’s mil and pleasure. He 
next sent 8c< retly to the Earl of Pavia, wno had nedded 
hjs shter, pi ay trig that his two cliildren might be 
brought home openly honourable estate, but that 
iiQ one should know whose children they were ; those 
nhd inquired wcie to be told the maiden should bc^ 
married tu the Marquis oi Salucos. So, on the day 
appointed, the call, with his lords, in lich array, set out 
toUtiids Salpccs, to guide the maiden, and her brother, 
who rode by her side. 

Arrayed was toward her mariiagef 
This fiesbe maiden, full of gemmes clear ; 

Her brother, which that seven year was of age, 

Ariay^ eke full fredi iu his uman^rc : 

And thus lu great iiobless, and with glad cheer, 

Towaid Saluces shaping their journey, • 

From day to day thi*y rldeii in their way. 

In the mean time the Marqui^ in order to tempt to 
the uttermost proof his wife’s spirit, said one day to her, 
roughly, and ui public, Certainly, Grisilde, I was fully 
pleased to liave yon ior my wiie, for the sake of your 
goodness, truth, and obedience, and not for your riches 
nor youaf lineage; but iu>w 1 know in very truth 
that there is great servitude in great lordship. 

I may not do as every ploughman may : 

My people me coxistraineth for to tahe 
Anothejr wife, and crieti day by dat : 

And eke the Popi^, tancotir for to slake, 

(^aeiiteih it, that dare I uttdeitake: 

Ana troMy thus much 1 will you say, 

My vife is coming by ilie way. ^ 

Be strong of heart, and void anon lier place. 

And thilke dower that ye brougfatep me 
Take it again; 1 graoT it of my gmc^. 

Rclurn^ to your fother^s bouse (^jpioth bs). 

No man may always hse^e prospetUy. 

WiOi even heart I rede* you to enduvs 
stroke of fortune o# of fidrenture.'*^ 


, And she agaiu answered in palignce ; 

** My Lord,** quoth she, 1 wot and wist alwaj 
How that betwixen your inugniilcence 
And my poverF no wight tie can ne may 
Maken comparison ; it is no nay ; • 

I ne held me never digne^ In no mannero 
To be your wife, nor yet your chombereie. 

Anil iti this house w)n*ro ye me tudy made 
(tlie hlglie God take I for my witn^^s, 

Ami all so wisely he my touleglad) 

I never held me lady or mistress 
* But bumble servant tp your woitluness, 

And ever shall, while that my life may ’dure, 

Aboren eveiy worldly crekture. 

“That ye so long have holden me in honour, 1 thank 
God and you. 1 will gladly go unto my father, sad 
with him dwell whlJe 1 live. These I wa.** lostercd from 
a little child, there I will now lead iiiy Ide, till that I 
am dead — a igidow, pure in body, heark and alb Since 
I am your true wife, God shield such a lord’s wife from 
taking another husband. 

And of your news wife, God of his grace 
So grant you weal^ and pvospeiity. 

For I will gladly y tvMen her my place, 

In which tliat 1 was blissful wont to be : 

For since it liketh you, my Lonl (quoth she). 

That whilom weren all my heartes rest, 

That 1 shall go, I will go when you )est.t 

But tliere^os ye me profler such dow.^ir 
As I iirsi brought, it is well in my mind 
It were my wietched clothes, nothing fair, 

The which to me were hard now for to find. 

O Ooode God/ how ffWitle and how lUnd 
Ye seeinA/ hy your tmeech and yovr atinyc 
T7ie day that makia wok our marrMipe. 

“Truly is it said — I always find it so — that love when 
old is not the same as when new ; but it shall not be 
that 1 will repent, either in w^ord or in deed, that 1 gave 
to you iny whole heart. 

^ My Lord, ye wot that in my father’s place 

Ye did me strip out of my poore weed, 

And riche] y ye clad me of your grace ; 

To you brought 1 nought ellei out of diede 
But fnitb, and nakedness, and * womanhede 
And heio agam your clothing 1 restore. 

And eke your wedding ring, for evermore. 

“The remainderof your jewels be ready within your* 
chamber. Naked out of my father's house 1 came, aud 
naked I must turn to it again/’ 

The Marquis went his way, hardly able to speak for 

e ; and she, before the folk, strippeth herself to all 
her under-^gannout, aud thus, with foot aud head 
all bare, she set out towards her falhci’s house, 

Thv folk her followeu weeping in their way, 

And Fortune aye they curseS os they gone ; 

^ut she from weeing kept her eycn drv, ^ 

Ne in Jhif t>mS words sp^e she none. 

Her father, that this tiding iieaid anon, 

Corseth the day and timd that Nature 
ShapeiVhimJto be a living croaiure. 

For out of doubt this olde poore nun 
Wtti ever in suspect of her mamage ; 

Far ever he deemed, since it Urst l»egau, 

That when the lord fulhirU had his cour&go$ 

Him woulde tlnnk it were u disparage 
To his estate, so low for tu alight ; 

And voideii her as soon os ever bo mighty 

Agatn§ his daughter hastily go’di he, 

(Foi he by noise of folk knew her coming,) 

Aud with her olde coat, as it night be, 

he, vainly, trie, to cover h«»’, 

Wwiifh^ ftlU igMHrflilIjr. 
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Thus with her father, for a certaia Sfwce, dwelleth 
Orisclda, showing to no one by words, or in her &ce, 
tbi((<ri)hc had received any ofihnce, or that she reroem* 

berod her high estate 

• 

Nu woTider for in her great ertate 
H«t ghoet frpirjt war ever in plain humility ; 

No tender tnouthp no hearte delicate, 

No pomp 5 no sembkned of royalty. 

But full of jiafietit benignity, 

Discreet, and pridliless, aye hoiiourjibhe* 

And to her husband ever meek and stable. 

r. 

From Bologna is come the Earl of Pavia, and the 
£ame apringa up every wliere among the people, of the 
new Marchioneaa that he has brought witn him in auch 
aplendour and richiicaa, that never before waa seen in 
We«t Lombardy such an array. Before the earl came, 
the Marquis sent for Griselda, and abe, with humble 
heart and glad viaage, came, and kneeling, greeted him 
wisely and reverently. 

“ Grtsild* (quoth lie), my will is utterly— 

This maiden that shall wedded be to me, 

Keceived be to-morrow as royally 
As It possible is in my house to be ; 

And eke that every wight iti his degree 
Have his estate in sotting ami service, 

And high pleasance, as 1 con best devise. 

I have no woman sufiisaiit, certain, 

The chambers for t’ array in ordinance 
After my lust, and thererore would I fain 
That t/nne were all such manner governance : 

Thou kiiowest eke of old all my ^easikoe ; 

Though thii^ array be bad, and evil beiey,* 

Do thou thy devoir at tlie leatte way*” 

Not only, Lord, that I am glad (quod she) 

To do your lust, but 1 desire also 
You for to serve and please in my degree, 

"Wifhoutcri (hinting, and shall evermo : 

Ne never for no weal, ne for no woe, 

Ne shall fhe,gh6St within mine hearte stefitf 
To love you licst with* all my true intents” 

And with that word she ’gan the house to dight^ 

And tables for to set, and heddei make, 

And pained her to do all that she might, 

Praying the chamlien;rs for Godrles sake 
• To hasten them, and faste sweep and shake ; 

And she, tlie moste serviaeabV of all, 

Hth ©very chamber arraybd, and bis ball. 

Heeding not her rude and tattered clothitig, ebe 
goea with the rest to greet the Marchionesa at the 
gate^ and then receives the guests with such glad cheery 
and with such skill, that every man wondei^s wbal aim 
may be, who, so poorly arrayed, can act with so much 
udence, and snow so^rauch reverence and honour, 
lien all were prepared to sit down to mea^, the 
Marquis began to call for Griselda, as she still busied 
herself in the hall : — 

Grislld” (quoth h% 0* U Were ip his pla^ 

How likelh thee my awd'het bAntyf^ 

« Right well, my fiord, (quoth sha) fir In good fay,t 
A fairer saw I nevet none than 
I pray to Qod ||ive you prosperity, 

And to f hope thtsfc h« will you, s^ 

PleasauGti mitiugb tmto yowr and. 

One thing besmk Iwu, OH# Itkme ^se, 

yliai Ife m pricke to&h so 

Tftui te/uUr midiui mv yi Hpum Sw mo ;§ 

For sW w,/hster«f fa her 
Mife to vaf soppo^ng 

>Bbo udjEhtemut adversity eddura 
jb w pome foster'd crefttnr^* 

* Z*, t cease« $ Fatdi< $ Me* 


And wireii this Wallet saw her {mtience, her g^ad 
cheer, and her utter want of tnalice^ he began 
his hIMi d^ , 

To rue upon her w^ly stedfa^ness. ^ ^ 

« Thiais enough, Griselda Ujijine,” quoth he ; be no 
more aghast 1 have thy faith and benignity assayed 
as much as ever woman was ; now know I, dear wife, 
thy staadfaatneas :** and then he look her in his arms 
and kisbed her. Bu*t 

« 

Sb^ fbr wonder took of it no keep ; 

She heard© not what diiiig he to her said ; 

She fhred as the had start out of a sleep, 

^ Till ihe out of her tnoa^dness abraid, 

Grisild (quoth he), by God, that for us deyed, 

Thou art my wife} none other 1 ne have, • 

Ne never as Qod my soule save. 

This is thy daughter, which thou host supposed 
To be my wife ; that other faithfully 
Shall be mine heir, as I have aye disposed ; 

Thou bare them of thy bpdy trueiy ; 

At Bologn’ have 1 kept them privily : 

Take them again, for now may st thou not say 
That thou hast lorn’** none of thy children tway. 

And folk that otherwise have said of me, — 

1 Warn theiTv well .that 1 have done this (feed 
For no malice nor for no cruelty, 

But for t' assay in thee thy womanhede, 

Anti not to slay my children, (God forbid !) 

BuV^or to keep them |irivily and still 
Till I thy purpose knew and all ihy will.” 

When she this heard, a-swooiie down she falleth. 

For piteous joy ; ond atTer her swooning, 

Slie liotii her youuge children to her calleth, 

And in her arm(:*s, piteously weeping, 

Bmbraceth them, and tenderly kissfitg, 

Full like a mother, with her salte tears 
She bathed both their visage ^md their hairs. 

o O, which a piteous thing it was to see 

Her swooning, and her humble voice to hear I 
Grand mercy, I^rdl Gt>d thank it you! (quotli she) 
That ye have savM me my children dear. 

Now reck 1 never to be dead right here. ^ 

Since 1 stand in your love and in your grace,— 

No force uf death, f nor when my spirit pace. 

O tender, O dear, O younge children mine ! 

Your woful mother weenhdl; steadfastly 
Tliat cruel houudes or some foul verniine, 

Had eaten you ; but God of his mercy' 

And yout betiigue fkther tenderly 
^ Hath done you keep : and in that samd stouud 
All suddenly she swapp'd^ adowu to ground* 

And in her swoon so sadly holdeth ihe 
( Her children two, when site ’gan them embtaei, 

That with great sleight and mat dimoulty, 

The children (Vom her arm they gan arrace.|| 

O ! many a tear on many a piteous face 
Down ran of them that standeti l»er beside ; 

Uttiietbeq[ abouteu ber tuight they abide* 

Bat when, abashed, she riseth frem her trance, 
Walter assuageth her sorrow, and gladdens her, and 
every one endeavours to make her look joyful, and her 
ladies dress her in a cloth of gold, and put ^in her« 
rich crown, and again bring her into the hul to be 
honoured, as she deserved to be. More solemn in 
every man’s sight was this feast than the revel of 
their marriage* And now, for many a year after, 
these two lived in concord, and in rest, and in high 
prosperity 

* Lost 

t I take no heed of-^I care not for death, Stc* 
t Believed. & Fell* 

II Takeaway* 1 Hardly. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.- No. XLIIL 

'rHE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CEN^rURY. • 

Paul Veronese.— Jacopo Bassano* 

Paul Cagliari of Verona, better known as Paul 
Veronese, was born in that city in 1530, Iho son of a 
sculptor, who tauttht him early to draw and to model 
but the genius of the pupil was so diametrically op- 
posed to this style of art, that he soon quitted the 
studio of his father for that of his Uncle Antonio 
Bailih*, a very j^ood painter, fi’Om Whom he learned 
that florid ^race in composition which he afterwards 
carried out in a manner so consumtnale and so charac- 
teristic. At that time Verona, like all the other cities 
of Italy, could boast of a crowd of painters ; and Paul 
Cagliari, flnding that he could not stand against so 
many competitors, repaired to Venice, where he re- 
mained for some time, studying the works of Titian 
and Tintoret, hut without attracting much attention 
himself, till he had painted, in the Church of St. Sebas- 
tian, the history of Esther. This was a subject well 
calculated to call forth his particular talent in depietr 
itig the gay, the sumptuous accessories of courtly pomp ; 
banquet scenes, processions, &t*. ; and from *this 
time he was continually employed by the splendour- 
loving citizens of Venice, who delighted in his luxu- 
riant magniflcence. and overlooked, pr perhaps did not 
perceive, his thousand sins against fact, probability, 
costume, time, and place. We ar^ obliged to do Uie 
same thing in tliese^ days, if we would duly appreciate 
the works of this astonishing painter. We must sliut 
our eyes to tlie violation of all proprieties of 
chronology and Costume, and sOe only tb& abounding 
life— .the wondrous variety of dignifled and expressive 
figures— crowded into his wjeneS (tvO mdy a little 
marvel how they got there), and the prodigality of 
light and colours all harmonized by a mellowness of 
tone which renders them ^ost attractive to the eye. 
To give an idea of Paul Veronese’s manner of treating 
a Hubject, wc will take one of bis finest and irtost cha- 
racteristic mclufes — the Marriage of Cana^ which was 
painted fw thsf Refectory of the Convent of Swi 


Giorgio at Venice, and is now in the Louvre. It is 
not less than thirty feet long and twenty feet high, and 
contains about one hundred ‘and thirty figures, life size. 
The Marriage Feast of Uie Galilean ^tizen is*repre- 
: sented with a pomp worthy of “Ormuz or of Ind a 
sumptuous hall of the richest architecture; lofty 
columns, long lines of marble balustrades rising 
I against the sky ; a crowd of guests splendidly attiied, 
isome wearing orders of knighthooa, are seated at 
tables covered with gorgeous vases of gold and silver, 
Attended by slaves, jesters, pages, and musicians. In the 
midst df all this dazzling pomp, this display of festive 
enjoyment, these moving figures, these lavish colours 
in glowing approximation, we begin after a while to 
distinguish the principal personages, Our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, tne Tiii^elve Apostles, mingled with Ve- 
netian senators, and ladies clothed in the rich costume 
of the sixteenth century— monks, friars, poets, artists, 
all portraits of personages existing in Ins own time; 
while in a group of musicians he has introduced 
himself and Tintoretto playing the violoncello, #hile 
Titian plays the bass. Tne bride in this picture is said 
to be the portrait of Eleanor of Austria, the sister trf 
Charles V., and sebond wife of Francis I., of whom 
there is a most heautifiil portrait «t Hampton Court. 
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ISiim h • «eri« of Hate Soriptanl bkiuiiiat tceaea, oeteotion : .but the gator^ Bf 1 Wy irw at 4iiEfev«at ftvM 
omuM by Pawl Verwawe, aUhi ^ «uo« eutraoiv titatwfH«1lMdaa,Ba»aQoncUfibrentrr<m> Jan Steen, 
diftary atylB* but varied with the aitoiwt richuew of likeHtH ihe VoDotiana, the Baaaan} were good portrait 
liMicy,invei>tioa. indc9lMiring:-*>Cbruteffiiertain<id%, pai^tera. We have a &>e portrait by jiacopo Baautao 
I^vxi tww in the'Aoadcnty of Venioej The Supper in In our Natioaali Gniileryt aud at llatuptoaX'owrt w'vp. 
the house of Simon the PbartBee, with Mary Ma^On raj very fine and charaoteria^ic picturea, which will 
at the feet of Our Saviours now in the Doraeao Palace ,give an excellent idea of hia general manner ; the Lest 
at Genoa; of whioh the first alteteh, a mamifleent axe Jacob's Journey, and the IHrluge. Mr. liogen 
piece of uotour, it iu the poiaeaaioa of Mr. Rogers; podiesaipB the two beat picturca of Ufia artist now m 
and the Supper at Bmmaua, in wbieh he haa intro* England ; they ate amali, but moat beautiful, vivid as 
duoed his wt{e and others of hh family as spcctatoie. gems in point of colour, with more dignity ami frciiiig; 

Psnl Veronese died in 1688. He was a man of than is usual: thesahjecU arc, the Good Sauiantati, 
amiable mannera, of a liberal, generous spirit, and and Lazarus at the door of the Hick Man. Nothing 
mstremely pious. When be painted for churches and t^uld tempt Baasano from the little native town whcjc 
epRVoatt he frequentiy acoepted very small prices, he fiouiished. grew rich, and brought up a uuinerous 
somethnea merely the value of his canvas and coloura : &nitly : he died iu 1692. 0 

for that stupendous picture in the Louvre, the Mar- 
riage at Cana, he received not more than 4(tf. of our All these men^had original genius and that itidividu- 
money. ality of character which lends a vital intcrcat to all 

He painted all subjects, even the most solemn, productiuns of art, whether the style he elevated and 
iu the same gorgeous style. He liad sons and rcla- ideal orcoi^ned^to the iipitalioni^ couimon nature: 
lives who were educated in his attelier and assisted but to them anccccded a lace of maiin»'u/s and iini- 
in printing his great pictures, and who after his death tators, so that about the close of tlie bixteenth cculuiy 
continued to carry on a sort of manufactory of pic- all originality seemed extinguished at Venice, us well 
tuies in the same magnificent ornamental style; but as everywhere else : and hcic we clorc the lustury of 
they were far itiieiior painters, and bad not, like him, the earlier painti>rs of luly. 
the power of redeeming gross faults of judgment and 

tsate by a vivid imaginatioh and strong feeling of cha- 

Almost all galleries and collections contain spe- * SllMPrUAUTi LAWS, 

ciniens of the works of this splendid and popular Laws regulating the personal cx|K>iiseB of the different 
painter; but the finest are in the eliurehcs at Venice, classes of tlie community have prevailed in Uic eaiher 
10 the Louvre, ^and in tite Dresden gallciy, wheie stages of nearly ail civilized countiios. The goverii- 
there are fifteen' of his pictures. meuts of must of the uneieni. stales iiclieveJ it to he 

111 our National Gallery there is a fine picture their duty to restrain extravagant expenditure, and to 
of the Consecration of St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, prevent the growth of too luxurious liabits among 
in 1991 : the princiiwl personages arc very nobly private persons. To leave cacli one to indulge las own 
conceived, and the fonwbortened figure of the angel inclinations in his dress, or Ins eating, the ciilci lain- 
descending above the kneeling saint, aud holding the ,ment of his friends, or the burial ui his family, was 
mitre and erozier, explains the subject in a ntannei< not thougiit by them to he eonsistent with a paternal 
at oucc veij poetical aud t cry intelligible. The little polil>. In Greece, aud still uiuie in Home, Ians which 
sketch of Euiopa is a study for the splendid pictute fixed the highest cost ot those vaiious uialters ucro 
now at Vicuna. ^ fiequcnlly enacted, and in more recent times tlio 

Before we close the list of the elder painters of example has been frequently followed. In Greece and 
Italy we must mention as flourisliing at this time the in Koine these laws, perhaps, most commonly intcr- 
Da Ponte family of Bassano. Giscomo da Ponte, fered to hmil the sums to be s^ient on liatiquets, 01 
called old Bassano, was the head of it. His father festivals, or funerals ; in modem states they have been 
hod been a painter before him, and he, with ins chiefly diiected against costly apparel, ft will be 
four sons, Loaudro, Francesco, Gian Battista, and enough to look at the latter class, not with a view of 
Girolamo, set up in their native town of Bassano a entering upon the subject in a wide extent, but only 
kind of iiianufactory of pictures which were sold in by d few examples to illustrate the application, pro- 
tbe fairs and maikets of the neighbouring cities, and gress, and discontinuance of sumptuary laws, 
became popular all over tbo north of luly. The Montesquieu is of opinion fliat sumptuary laws arc 
Bassani were among the earliest painters of the only suitea to a democracy, and Speitas a chapter of 
psnnr style; they treated sacred and solemn subjects Ins ‘Spirit of the Laws’ iu supporting that opinion, 
in a homely famil'tar manner which was plearing and Wc are not going here to oensiucr tlieir propriety at 
intelligible to the people, and, at the same time, with all — they are uow, indeed, almost wholly riven up; 
a power of imitatiou, a light and spirited execution, aud it is alike idle to censure or to praise them. No 
and io panicular a getn-Uko imdianoe of colour which doubt they were often issued by the law-givers out of 
fascinates even jud^ of art. There qie p&otures of tlie an honest desire to check what to them appeared to be 
elder Bassano whiim at the first glaupe remind one of a injurious to the society as well as ruinous to the indi- 
baadful of rubies and coseralds. Jits best snd largest viUual, and often they owed their origin to the pride of 
works are at Bassano; his small pieturea arc npmeruus, npik. Frinces and rulers liked not to be too closely 
aud scattered through moat galleries. He painted pressed on by their inferiors; and in times when tAey 
sheep, cattle, and poultry writ, and was fond or intro- uffected great splendour of dress, and those beneath 
diriing them iu the psstoralaeeaea of the Old Testament, them from*lbeir increase in wealth could ajbrel to 
where they are appropriate t sontethneS) unhappily, imitate and perha{)B rival that splendour, it was only 
where they are leari appropiate they are the priu- by the strong arm of the law that their emulation could 
ripal objects. His scenery and grouping have a rural be prevented. Spenser, in hjs ‘ View of the State of 
oharsetcr ; and hia perstnutges, even eaeiw and heroic, Ireland,’ gives another reason why “ nreciseness in 
look tike peawuts. They arc not vulgar, but rus- refoimation of apparel is' so material and gieally 
tic. Tiw .aaiuB kind of Sfdrit Informoa the Bassani ]>ertiuent.” . . , . He is urging the iicccsriiy of put- 
that rifteryra^ informed die Dutch school— 4be imita- ting in force the neglected laws respecting the Irish 
thm df Imiiar dhiacts without otovritipa and without j costume :—** Men's apparel,” he saya^ "is commonly 





mMc according to tbelr conditions^ and tbeit cson- 
ditirtns art* oftentimes governed by their garments 
for the person yiat is* gowned, is by his gOWn putiit 
mind of gruyity, and also restrained from lightness by 
tlie very iinanTncsa of his weed. Therefore it is 
written by Aristotle, thait when Cyrus had overcome 
the Lydians, that were a warlike nation, and devised W 
bring them to a more peaceable life, be changed tl^eir 
apparel and music, and instead o& their short warlike 
coat clothed them in long garments like women ; and 
instead of tlieir warlike music appointed to them cer-- 
tain lascivious lays and loose by which, in short 
8na(*e, their miiins were so mollified and abated that 
they forgot their former fierceness, and became most 
tetider and effeminate. Whereby it appeai^th that 
f/tn r iff not a little in the garment to the fashioning rf the 
tunul and conditions.'* 

The ladies appear to have been chlpfty aimed at in 
undent Icffislaiion respecting apparel, and to have 
. home it with the leji«!t patience. Dtying the second 
l^iinic war, about 2t5 b c., a law was passed that no 
uonian should wear a diess of different colours, nOr 
])osso*^s more than half an ounce of gold, nor ride in a 
tdniage in the city or within a mile of it, unless on 
])ublic Bacnliccs. Hu I it was repealed in about twenty 
yr.irs, <liroiigh*the ^‘Uinour of the wsmen, who, like 
lI'C dame*- of the French Revolution, assembled in the 
slre*>ts and surrounded the houses of the senators, and 
bc'^K'ged the senate, refusing to be pacified of even to 
he silent so long as the obnoxious statute i^nuined. 
Ilaylc* say-, their conduct is not at all surjirising, but 
ratfier wliat might be e\pected fiom them ; and refers 
lo his article on Bossns, who, towards the dose of (he 
fifteonlh century, wrote against one who hafi advocated 
the K'peal of a decree passed <it Bologna, lorbidding all 
superfluity in feminine apparel. 1 do not wonder, 
says Baylo, somewhat irreverently, “ that he con- 
verted Ins antagonist ; Bill I should have wondered if 
he had eloouence enough to j^iersuadc the women to 
consent to the decree. Tliere was the difficulty. Hoc 
ojm, hie labor cst.* And Bossiis himself seems to have 
been iniieli of the same opinion ; for be said in bis 
‘ Discourse, ’ “ One of the most difficult points to 
manage with women is to root out their curiosity for 
rJothes and ornamcMits of the body. The reason of it 
is, women naturally love to be fine. St. Jerome calls 
the female sex Pniloscomoa, that is to say, lovers of 

finery . . . and Kusiacthius** but it would be unfair to 

cite all (be fathers against the fair, as our orator pro- 
ceeds to do. It must, however, be acknowledged that 
the sex has always been considered peculiarly un- 
manageable in this In England, as well as in 

Rome and Bologna, they have been ever unrestrain- 
able by statute: thus it was noticed, that when in 
1612 ail edict was issued against the excess in the size 
of iheir farthingales, instead of (heir being reforiried 
they were immediately made more preposterous. 

Suiujituary laws became general, owing to a variety 
of circumstances impossible here to go into, throughout 
Europe in the fourteenth century. In France they 
>vere made very stringent, perhaps more so than in any 
other country. We will, however, confine our atten- 
tion to those passed liere. The first sumptuary law 
enacted in England was in the d7th of Edward III. 
(1363). The preamble affirms th^ the cioessive ap- 
parel of divers people beyond their estate and degree 
IS the impoverishment and destruction of the realm ; it 
IS then provided by several enactments that “knights, j 
gentlenion under tne estate of knights, es(]hires erf two j 
hundred mark land, clerks, merchants, citizens, tar- ' 
gf*ssea, servants, handicraus, yeon^en, ploughmen, and i 
othei-s of mean estate,** and the wives and children of 
each, shall wear only clothes of such kinds and prices as 
ate there specified. Knights and “squires possessing | 


tisro hundred mark land" may wear doth «f silver, 
wiSi girdles, ficc. reasonably eiPbellUbed with silver 
apd wooAlen cloth of the value of mx marks the wi0le 
piece* Persons of lower rank, or possessing land of 
smaller value, are not to wear any silk, nor embroider 
titkdr clofli with any silver, nor wear any jeS^cUery, and 
the cldth itself must not cost more than four marks 
the Whole piece, the penalty in every case for in- 
fringing the statute being the “ forfeiture to the king 
of all sucli appityel difForing from the form of this 
ordiiianee.’* Then follows another enactment that 
would seem to be QuitcT necessary,--*** That clothiers 
shall mSke clotlis sufficient, of the aforesaid pi ices, so 
that this^ statute for default of such cloths be in no 
wise infringed ! " This law did not ascend higher than 
knights. It was partly repealed the next year. 

Tne male costume in England had reached the 
highest pitch of extravagance and absurdity in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward IV. As might be 
cxpecteii, an effort was therefore made to check it by 
a law w'bich strictly ordained what should not be worn 
by those beneath Ihe dignity of lords. This time the 
form as well as the value was prescribed, and penalties 
were provided against tailors and shoemakers who 
should make any prohibited articies for unprivileged 
persons, as well as those who woffiathem when made* 
This was the period when the lon^eaks wore worn to 
the shoes ; sometimes, it is said, those of lords and 
great personages were a foot, and of princes two feet 
long. The statute forbids any one under a lord wearing 
tliein of a length exceeding two inches. Olhor laws 
followed during this reign, but it is needless to refer 
to them* In the reign of Henry VII. ordinance was 
issued limiting the quantity of stuff to be used in the 
garments of the several orders. Dukes, marquisses, 
and archbishops were allowed sixteen yards for their 
gowns ; earls, fourteen ; viscounts, twelve ; barons^ 
eight ; knights, six ; and those of lower rank but five 
yards for their gowns. The habits of the servants were 
l^ranged in a cOTresponding scale. The king’s mother 
also issued a decree describing exactly the various 
articles of apparel, together with the qualities and 
quantities, to ne worn by ladies of all ranks during the 
period of mourning. 

Henry VI 11. set no limit to his own love of splendid 
apparel, but lie was more regardful of his subjects. 
Very early in his reign be passed a law declaring * 
** who only may buy hats ana caps wrought beyond 
the sea,” and regulating the prices at which they were 
to be sold. The cap-trade appears to have bc^en about 
this period an object of very frequent legislative re- 
gard. He did not confine Jbis attention to hats and 
caps, however; in 1532 be passed a very strict law, 
limiting the use of black genet furs to the royal family, 
and sable furs to the nobility above the rank of a vis- 
count. Crimson and blue velvet he also forbade to 
any below a knight of the garter, and velvet of any 
colour to anV not possessing estates of two hundred 
marks per year, or not being the heirs of such. Jewel* 
lery of cver5ffkind was also forbidden below a certain 
degree, while the common people were not to wear even 
a silver button or any kind of ornament, except a badge 
of service- A statute passed in the 1 & 2 of Philip 
and Mary (1554), which enacted that “ Whoever sliat! 
wear silh in or upon his ha^ bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or ^ur-leathers, shall be three montlis 
imprisoned and forfeit lOf., except mayors, aldeititm, 
&r. ... If any penon knowing bis servant to 
offend, and do not put him forth of his service witliin 
fourteen days, or do retain him agaitif ta shall forfeit 
100 /.*’ 

How little all these edicis availed to produce the 
effect intended is well known ; or if not, may be seen in 
the lugubrious pages of Master Stubbes* * Aiiatomie of 
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Abuses/ published in 1582, about the middle of the neat 
Ellizabeth could show that she did not approve 
ofS^r subjects dressing; beyond their condition, but she 
did not seek to prevent it by law. Stubbes moums 
over this fact. *‘Thero is now such a confuse mingle-- 
tnanglo of apparel, and such preposterous excess 
thereof, as every one is permitted to flaunt it mit 
in whatever appbe) he Hsteth liiiuself, or can get by 
any kinds of means. So tliat it is very hard to icnow 
who is noble, who is worshipfub whp is a gentlomaAf 
who is not ; for you shall have those which aJre neither 

the nubility, gentility, nor yeomaniy, no, not yet 
magistrate or officer ki the cominonwealtbi go daify in 
silks, velvets, satins, damasks, taffeties, and aheii like ; 
nothwithstanding that they be both base by birth, mean 
by estate, and servile by calling: and this I, count a 
great confusion and a general disorder.’’ No doubt 
many tbouglit so too as we)l as Master Philip. Could 
anything have induced a new ^tufo it might have 
been expected then, if the extravagance was so enor*^ 
mous and so general as he affirms it to he. The very 
shirts, he dodares, which all in a manner do wear 
(for if the nobility or gentry only did wear them, it 
were some deal more tderable), ate .either of came- 
rick, Holland, lawm oi else of the finest cloth that 
may be got . . . .i^And these shirts (sometimes it 
bappeneth^) are wrought throughout with needlework 
of silk and such like, and curioosly stitched with open 
scam, and many other knacks besides, more than I can 
describe, insoniuch as 1 have beai*d of shirts that 
have cost some ten shillings, some twenty, some forty, 
some five pounds, somo twenty nobles, and (which is 
horrible to heat) some ten pounds a piece; yea, the 
meanest shirt that commonly is worn of any does cost 
a crown, or a noble, at the least; and yet. this is 
scarcely thought fine enough fur the simplest person 
that is/’ Yet these ’‘goodly shirts” are nothing in 
comparison of a certain unmentionable garment. “ It 
is a small matter now to bestow twenty nobles, ten 
pound, twenty pound, forty pound, yea, a hundred 
pound, of one pair of breeches (God be merciful to 
us!>.” And after all lie declares that the women are 
far worse than the men. 

All laws regulating dress were repealed by statute 
in the first year of the reign nf James I., and no at-., 
tempt has since been:4nade to re-introduce them/' 
Public opinion supplied the place of these laws during 
the Commonwealtli, oi* it is probable they would have 
been then renewed. Charles {I. had a fancy to form 
a national costume, and actually adopted one, out, with 
bib usual fickleness, sooit dropped it Evelyn wrote 
and published a pamphlet entitled * Tyrannus on- the 
Mode, a Dfscourse on Sumptuary Laws/ apparently 
itB a on the occasion. He recommends that, in 
order to effi%ct uniformity, “our illastrioos Charles 
shall make provision by sumptuary and other wholes I 
some*" laws.” Though be thinks, that ” when his * 
majesty shall fix a staitdaril at court, there will need 
no sumptuary laws to reprees and reform the im which 
^ men so condemn in our appattk" ^ 

The only law respecting dipas since enacted is that 
which was passed in 1747* prohibiting the use of the 
Highland costuino* But that was on political grounds, 
and not as a sumptuary law. The only relics left to 
us of sumptuary laWs are the taxes on the wearing of 
powder, &c., and thosd conventional ones, that with a 
tolerably hard grasp confine certain sects and pofes- 
sions to the use of qrab or black coals, hroad^'brimuied 
hate, or white hjtndkerchiels, together with wrtain 
pecuiitrUfoa in the shapes, colours, and materiala of 
some ladies* habllirneuts. 

But they ai e not altogether abolished from all cmin- 
tties. yettrs back a traveller a crier aumd 

by the palace gate at l^ra and make a long pro^ 


claiUation, He held in his band a baton shod with 
iron, which be struck three times sonorously on the 
pavement ; and when he had thus collected a crowd 
in tlie streets and windows, Jlike one of* our bellmen, be 
lifted up bis voipe and said, * The Padisha,'' taking into 
hU consideration the vain si^perfiuities of female ap- 
parpi, strictly enjoins every woman whose perigee 
touches the ground to cut it off as high as her ancles ; 
and Iwcry woman ..whose head-dress extends too fai' 
iroi|i her bead is ordered to restrain it within du(' 
limits/ Th# windows and doors of all the streets about 
palace were filled with, women listening to this 
imporiiiiit proclamation crier went along. The 

g reek womon were in the habit of enlarging their 
fadeless with gguze and tinsel to an enornious ex- 
pansion^, and in those perilous times no kokoi»a felt 
jKer head safe oh her shoulderB till she reduced it to a 
silBe ilie padish% thought reasonable.'’ AVe have some- 
where read an account of the way of settling w^bat was 
the reasonable si;ee, and at the same time punislung it:> 
transgression. It was at once suniTnaiy and sufficient. 
An oxScer carried with him a rule of the proper stand- 

f r<h and then cut off so much of Ihe head-gear as 
tretched beyond it. 


Ploughing ncor The fields^ being without fences, 

have ou oj)en look ; and the tniuglitig of r,ien and women 
together in their cultijratioii givM tltom a chequered appeurance. 
and renders them very picturesque. In the middle of a large 
gyeeii whekt-fleld would bo a group of men and women weeding 
the ^aius the red pettiepate and blue spcncere of the latter con- 
traatnig beautifully with the colour of the tip Ids. In one 
plat of ground 1 tkw a team and a mtHlc of ploughing quite 
unique, yet withal very simple. The earth wiissoft as if atready 
broken up, and needed only a little mellowing : to elToct this, a 
Tnati had harnessed his wife to a plough, which slie dragged to 
and fro with all the ))atrence of an ox, he the meantime holding 
it behind, as if he had been accustomed to drive and she to. go. 
This was literally ploughing with the heifer.” She, with a 
strap around her liireast, leaning gedtly forward, and he, bowed 
over the plough behind, presented a most curious picture in the 
middle of a field. The plough here is a very simple instrument, 
having but one handle and no sliare, but in its place a pointed 
piece of wood, sometimes shod with iron, }>rojecting forward like 
a spur; and merely passes through the ground like a sharp- 
pointed stick, without turning q smooth furrow like our own. — 
Jfieadle/s L^tern from lt4dy. 


.African Cummcy^l have procured some of the country 
money: it is more curious than convenient. The ^‘^maniUy,' 
worth a dollar and a half| v^ould be a fearful currency to make 
linage payments in, being aomposed pf old brass kettles melted 
up and cast in a samjt mould. Xha weight is from two to four 
|)punds ; 90 that the circulation owthis country may be said to 
rest upon a pretty solid metallic basis. The buy apart,” valued 
td tweuty-6ve cepts., is a piece of cloth four inches square, covered 
thickly over with the j^all shells called cowries, sewed on. 
The otlier currency consists principally in such goods os have an 
established value* Brass kettles, cotton handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
guns, and kegs of powder are legal tender, woo Coin k 
almost unknown iu the traffic of the coast; ami it. is only tluMie 
who have been at Sierra Leene or some of the colonial settle- 
ments who are aware of its valoe. One cut money,” or quarter 
of a dolU^, is ihe fullest coin of* which most of the native.*; 
bqve any idea. This is javariobly the price of a fowl, when 
money is olTered ; but ahead of tobacco or a couple of fish-hook £> 
would be preferred. Ampty bottles find a ready market. Yes- 
terday, I ** dbel;ed” tTurpe or four great cbaracters with a bottle 
each I all choosing ale or porter bottles in prefereitce to an octa- 
gonaWided one, used by “ J. Wingrove and Co.” of London, 
in putting up their Celebrated Raspberry Vinegar.” The 
chiefs must have consulted about it aftei^ards ; for this morning 
no less than three kings and a goj^emor begged, sCs a great favour, 
that 1 would give them that par.|ictt1ar bottle, and were sadly 
dtianpoiuted on leansiae that it bad been nidd away for a 
munvey^Aiu. Ho other noitle would cpnsola mm.— JbiiEnta/ of' 
an Afl^u Cruimn 







' iVnniiflia a 'From PinuDU.] 


l’*HE mode* «9i(Hig tlie pendhtts (tf the 

Roman etiitel' Vt^^iuepi^big'ta tfae nafu of the 
country. »nS m^^mwa flirts theyua^ 

mules ; in tttOiiitrtinlnMi, or ihamhy county ndiicli lies 


mules; in ttte^l^illm^lnM^or m county ndiicli lies 
, jjw the £b^'niake freguept use of com’, or carte, 

': ;which . wheMB, an; ^ Hknicter, and 

. which wn buff^oes;. ah^^ in the 

great pbetor^ jihiiB of the Campsgi& they sometlftncs 
> tenwel in w««|niatKf.4rawn by.osett (which are for the 
tiu)st]»rt'wVin^l*y'dlretmiOr lawiTCM^^t^^^ whiolr 
»r o«!y fiBQBti*’ # htiw •ttentioit to hb stupenctons.-ai^i 
'!< aniw, fht.lhey ti« big^bonedsntd'Of far greatefr. heighl 
' 'than'ttni’ Ei^bh rncenlv"^ mtieh more fheqnently 
( <di' herbebapft : tnd here, as in otlwr parts 
of the south dl tM^^c^idhs meftbda’ are fretfiieotly 


” Employed to nihite onj^hbvwa' ctpry a whole femi!y< on daring great 'fatigue, are not distinguii 
Ills back. C)& obntrivancejirtin h^ a pur of patte ;stee. There iSj bdweeerr rather- a large 
niera like ^bose pot .upep our ashie. When thnll' ^’Gemnagna of Rome, atifiMipijn some ^ 
nted, die chOdrin ai^ii^rWbd ^p tbe panniers, the 'hu8< and Cnpitinata ; and. honHW^. tide hrM 
’band-iilwaiiteMehn4b» smiUw the ^ rfiquestinlhenmnydisWictawlierjB pniwg 

ritw astHdbiiAiBdtt llbr'litBbaTid^^and'not imfre- carriages, and'wbec^ pTopeldy qie^oii^, 
%|tieMlf .l9l^ roads. Yetit is^y « 0 ' means a pRip.4;t 

.’^'librae’s ttul. 'Ttm'fir ceiyj^E^ a very rusticpl and small poor mist>nibls‘k»ltiingr back, bw 
^ podr'inj of irav^ML. ltt'otbeC‘«aae8.-’'inBtead of the f(re peasants with uotlesa(disoonifort to t 
‘ ' piebiim)*;‘‘a fthtlteWmw of Wpod, not amlike that on to himself. One wonld Uunk- it pteatii 


wFWm PiadH.] '' ' f ' " ' ' ' 

tlou IS' required as 10 die keOfdng of 
brium. They will «ften make up^fnr 
on one ride with big stones. Butibehig 
less peopte, such pipcautioir it oliea 
then one of two things ensiles — the overond 
loaded horse falls on bis side, or tbe hatsMb^Wnta 
round on the horse’s backt^and first titer hsasSss gtid' 
then tho iigkter>nde fall among tbg horsed 
have more Uian once seen a company w( Wmydihiga 'in. 
this predicament, not without bmng athase^fSB# ft a 
loss to conceive how onemnglo asdmaj^etbuld 
a troop. Tbe Trojan horse could .pcamly haySlKlA 
more than tho'niunber twice told Stithin .Im cMaq|but 
oaken ribo ’ . '•.•H*;- 

It should seem to ri^iire a verybig mid •tnmg.)|^m 
to> carry either tho wboden baraelk) or jssMteos 
and its ancotnpaaimqnts ; yet, gensral^ t^ pairi^ 'in 
'the south of Italy, though strong and^^a^-dC^^ti' 
daring great 'fatigue, are not -mstinguisned liy,^ir 
stee. There is, boweverr rather- a large- tnfedvISMhs 
Gsinnagna of Rome, atifiMipiin some f^ditjpHa 
and Cnpitinata; aad.honilwdi£.tys.hrm 
Inquest in jthe many districtswlKU# ppM igtyHlkiiww 

carriages, and'wbe'i^ pToperiy 
roads.' Yetitis^y'no' means a pilS-4ht^..«||Ph'.^- 
small poor miserablw'lookiingv bock. dapyifi|lfLfEigrW 
f(re peasants with uotlesa^disoonifort fo 
to himself. One wonld Uunk- it ptetejmitor taymii^^ 


-i u^lt.'oint; ' canded their medigins on foot, but these people of the piaitn wilktya^ fkipk 

’serring ih the moup* if fitiey can in any way hmewriod ;,and, 


i: i! ' 1 1 W I ?< ■ tefiji 'x iFTi fl €101 §??[« JTi* It , i-J IfiHf J 


> 'jteit on thte hbcKta'^^litedr » stung over tbe 

'V Mgk of the liMMM*bNm'ilNhiflh‘ft>drpen^ on .either side 
Mikr}iiumieM..‘!<OW''l«sh'widb tfa^ fissiie^ two or 
mop'. ■seat them-' 

to witl^ 


flh w i s mte l Wteodmi gimfllitw .'WbUj^ tlm Turks and Arabs t of the year; rendewsralking v«!^.exhaiM#qg 
itelt on the hiH:Ki;''tef'.1iMdr «mbi^« is stung over tbe I In bygAne times,- but tunes not at-allMitedhb-^tth 

of the Rotunairn^lfemwliUmnobjUUytimli l^liC^ 
tlieir studf, and brtid oeairtRul JMKte^aMhu 
iutddls^tead seme fsr Araa^tt. Thm-.^ 

■bad a remar 

ooloor* with heada, ae^i^ tnani^ 
lesembKng flie hones whieli. fchiiino, in ' ‘ ' 
fucture, put to the etnr ef Aufam^. 
and bamereusas-late'teathe yawp'’ 

:wars and spoliatiena bf..-tlje-]| , 

.brood mans- woM xmnhi^ 

-pemdj- and.-the-dinkii-atii ' 
ehtbndjrkiatei- Aa>,^-..'Fte' 
selveB, it- IS arobabih thtK 
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THfi rtmy MAGA^wpe. 


tlw KMUpolittin Stat(>s w in ihe Statoi of (he Church ; 
hot Ifc hmo linihljeiMi l^rgliOte lie Htver Mir. It «iis 

Sriraitw! tbe^ ^ ¥bh)l«uV^^,ilfl^Aiot iimi. on the 
iTwj^h who or o ^y«it 

A ' Tw povMty moAn^w 

^IrujlAhA ¥tl<iddmai,*$iia ihe ekMb)ii»»rnt, in 
ct'of thh {MlAwttU, bf (ho iP^rMieli laii Of ihhb* 
»{ irlilclii. TO ft«TO gTO«raii<ma, must utterly breah 
k bM prerented (ho rh- 

jttw Of Mod'ilttuls, 01 »»r extensive attempt fo4 

mt^ tba <M bree«iinj|-esta,bii«iiDentk in I taly. Herb 
•jpl VWM an aMiteur tt found sunuiently favoured by 
" ^ ||jtv» tite meant of bestowma sotitc atienuon 

Ahti: Init. uAinc all the pemnwda, their epU 
tihtnber Is but tihall. The only hoiws now 
hlM M the CampsAUa of Home are of U mixed and 
UtWnitig breed. Tliey are lUl black,’ their toim is 
tUmW ^ecidedl^ bad nor decidedly good. Thmraie 
idl ttrtlrte, and byno means deficient in epirit. Ocea- 
dliftiiatiy a horse of truly admirable qualities is found 
Molliiff them. In these .ailroad days it sounds iidi- 
ctflotis to (allc of the s)>ped of any other mode of 

but a quarter Of U century ago we ihonglit it 
WM rare jjMMUug, that between iloine and Naples i 
We certaitlly never taw <o much speed attained by 
jmst>honKa in ahy other co.uitry, not even in England, 
and diliea the |)ost-boys weie promised double fees. 
Most travellers will rcmembci tlie SiompatMi,” or 
"runaways/* of the Pontine marshes. They wetc all 
poledri*” colts or \eiy young hoises— hot, wild, Mcious, 
and glttiotlt unbroken ; but for t>pii it, umd, and fe|M‘pd 
they Uere very oficn astonishing oeatuies Tlie 
mindder aud the danger lay m getting thuiu put>to. 
Very oltett they jiad just been caught and brought lu 
ftlnn Uie Marshes, ot fiom the great plain beyond 
ibem, whtdh it almost as wild as a desert of Arabia 
It wwia often requiie half a dozen of ipeu to pnt-lo a 
mil ofborses atM to prevent then bolting uhm put-to. 
With Hiur of these smutiug, neighing, kicking, and 
bltiUjU UgUinifle devils, the task ot pulting-to uas tre> 
niMKUOiUSi There would be a couple of follows at 
every iURUe's brad, holding on with all their might, 
vrbUe the pcntUious Weie Ituig into then saddles, 
atMi than, (he udeis being I lU ly mounted, tbeic was a, 
wfioon apo a scream, .lud aivay nmit tbe Scain)iatori 
like an arrow front a bow, suiting with a gallop, and 
randy |i over modeiaUng tiieu pice until they came to 
(bo next poet‘hoiV^ some twelve oi fourteen Eng- 
hbh m|^ off. •• There is nothing foi it,” said an old 
NHsaj^ntan prilAt, "but to sit still and say, ' The faiid 
iism sneit^ upon us.*" At foi stoiiping, iheie could 
SMMMn be qumlioti of that, lui the poledri had gciic- 
luhy the hit between their teeth and the mastery ovei 
their ndcix J.nckily the road was for many miles 
brOa^i M junooth m a bowling gieeu, but fur a 
IhOff if|ip|f wsa that ugly, deep, draining canal, 
mm rdpe Pig4 Vt , running close by the aide of tli« 
IMdf - - - 


thmur btindr^ 


thg vast psaturbi 
Striking ieaittfie of 
, . . [ to fifi^ fiemi thfUe 


‘ ^ sod lihhrelmn. 

1 kepk for tm od^r Mirposp Ihao t&w of 
‘ — mopifid iudir Aptmtei; 




, (Avomf sa 

mile, be vaults into his cumbeMoms antlqmited saddle. 
They mity said td paiw-ifl^ of ibejr tm» 

ofi horSehaS;. TbefW<hi*a*m^.WbpbrMSbbwin 

said gdd* dSTMaebatk^'* 

and ao ht WiwWf pt ill mauMlfd; 

Tbts itaWe le txt, iw ijnofnWniNJ V brides 

t)t«t ETP out, arc alUiUya'lvmlU a c^fTtniti 
number o]r WaesiM^Med and bhterand ruidy to atatt. 
Thtia lie factor mA T^^pet toW Wjir uihined 

with mnsketa, and tbe herdtn^ idH 
with long l^lncm, ibtty galfOp dtver iba pMiik !ookm|r 

S a d^tance very much uke a mirau<iii% faabd of #iM 
rhba. SOtivc .of ibesa farm-hcraea am oM and well 
traihed, and ^inaularlv patient aim docHes often re* 
mainlng for many Inmra in vedette wkkout being 
faatenea* and expoacd ail tbe to the (great beat, 
and the tetiiblc ueraecution and ragb of the gad ftiCa, 
and of other fliea bigger and aharpef limn we ever tew 
them c1«;cwfaei*e. 3ut tnaUy of the steeds are polcdil, 
wliose trinpef and habtta wo diave dedbribeds home of 
the catile-nriveiS bie^lc in and tram these edits, when 
tiwarc intended for aaddle-horscs ; when destined foi 
draught, they aie sold in wild state* 

MiRtNE GLUE. 


Among the lOsmy novelties of the present day n hull 
are prove^to be icsilly good, we may nuinbei 
Jeffery's invention of what be terms the “ Marnic OIiu ’ 
]t IS a cuinpositiou of caouteboutv ur eommou Indn- 
lubber, and shelLlac. and, on aecount of its nun>f ioih 
valuable propeitus U has been fouhd to be vei y lucfnl 
foi all tbe pui'pusi^s of sbip-buibiuig or in fart iui any 
puipose where undue beat or mpisittre is to be le- 
sutra. 

The oiHUinstances Hhu^b led to the result of^tbH 
m\cnlion aie not a little cuiiou^ff and serve to show by 

S ^hat chaticc im id( iits some oi tbe best discovei ies ha\ e 
ceil pcrfecled. 

It IS generally known, wc believe, that Mr. Jcffiiy 
Mas one of the first prod uecis of < opper*pUies by gkk 
vamc a^ion ; and it oceuired to him, at tbe lime that 
be was (xpeiunent|ng on this YUanufacturo, that cop* 

f f sb^utlung lot vessels inigiit possibly be made 
eapei and of better quality by the same prdress 
In piactice, howevei, he toiind that the Vow method 
was equally as eaponstvc as the old opCa and therefore 
tmned Ills atienuon to tbe product'iod of some cheaper 
substH^iee as a covering for the bottoms of ships, winch 
would not only act as a protec^po the timber, 
fiom iiatunal causes^ but should also put a io th^ 
ravages of that insidious eujt^iuy. tbe teredo mvah\ 
Thq idea then occuired io MHi pf applying gums in- 
soluble in water, for this purpose: and by combining 
vMistic |;uin w Uh non^elastic, Sud adding to the c enn posi- 
tion such ingredients as would te de^i^tive bdth to ani- 
mal aud vegetable hie, he should >0 able to cogt Vessels 
so securely as to prs^vi-nt ejnjbroly the tad effects befoie 
alluded to, Accmdiqgly M ttjade tw ♦xperJriOnt, by 
ating St verab ships of ^ar with Jiis flVst m- 

as.’s; -• 


poll 

WH tlpi diffibaH (o 
upon an examination of 
voifie motiw 

wHifii. as a 






ice^casiul, af 
qne of tho 
'nd 

^ rfVthois, 

, Vegetable 
iaob\K>us» 
w P»oj icily 
chief value. 

Hence tta 
with 





8l|iip, Evcrry one J<Miir9 iM tlye Umblers ot a sliip are 
ccuitmuatl]^ mQaea, to strains tram witida and 
wavefl« One oT tfie qualities reqairfd in a substance 
to join Uieso tlmbenit must be insotubiUty in water* or it 


would be usdessi it bo linpefvioua to water* to 
pi eveni loaks,g& ; it must be ele&iie, so as to ymld to 
the strain upon the timber or tbe vicissitudos of die 
c limate ; it tnust be sufficiently solid to give sireni^; 


c limate ; it tnust be sufficiently solid to give sirenipt; 
and, lastly, it must be adhesive, so as to connect the 
timbers firnfly together. Each of lljpse properties Mr. 
Jefiery has combined in his Marine Glue.'' Numer- 
ous cKperitoents have been made from time to time 
to tc'-t the power of tbe glue. IiTono case.stuo blocks 
oi Atiicau oak (a wood whioht by tlie Waj^ is ox* 
trciriply difficult to unite by means of any ordinary 
(luiieut) eighteen inches long by nine aide, and hmr 
and a ba4f thick, were joined together longitudinally 
by the gins* ttnd a boU pi ohe and a quaiter inch in 
dtainetcrr was passed through each of iliem, from end 
to end, luving a chain attached to it The day after 
the juncuon ot these block%/ltempta weie made to 
draw them asunder longitudinally* by means of an 
hydraulic piess in Wpolwich dockyard. A strain ^ 
the extent of nineteen tons broke one of the bolts, but 
thejunctMW of the wpod by the glue remained poifect. 
Tno bolla of onr and a half inch dianicle(r were in- 
sorled on lliO folldwing day into the same block, and 




JaKuSauilLa !i!i JmSS 
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when It is Btalod that it ia one bundreo Hjxil twenl]^* 
file feet in length, hr fbrly incite, in diaineutn, 
ra] other inaata arc also in piogreaa of beingJoiuiM % 
this compoaitiun, and the wbo^ of ib(^ practical warkf 
men expiesa a tery bigb opinioD of |lta merita. , 

Jn order to aatialy himaeif as to wbetbtir ib^^glut 


louner ina(ance< tb^ junction of the two blotfca 
iniunod perfect. N^npaerouc experiments have also 
been mftdo.to oiaDOver ^ beat proportions ot the in« 
giedlenta conatitmbg the for varioua kinds of 
pood: in one ui>btQ^ .Wbero it wa««applied to f’“ 


pt'en mftdo.to diacpvef I 
giedlents conaut^iie t 
pood: in one ui>btQ^ 
It reauted tno ehOrupiOM 

Several Iatb« pte^. 


cover IWiat effieeftlMfi 
ruasIm.yottM Jb|w ,{ 


whero it wa««applied to elm, 
I amdu of three bundled and 
iMlbareideb. 

or timber wcie also glued 
id a height of seventy 
B)1 beneath, io order tO^is- 
pp«t severe of all teste, c<^> 


It) thtt ceec, ajwwwr. ilp«igh the w^. iteelf 
sh,ittered,wfi4 ei^|b im <W ouiy li*® jottit yield, 
and that «M ninpp^ to wvv beOp oocesloAed by the 


mmml 


a ;e ; still it wttli- 
I case, until the 
a 6f eUauaion, 


could be used with the saiUc results in C0I4 wosfb^ra 
tbe inventor took eight pieces df timber, twelve 
lung, and $H inches diameter'at one end by five ft im 
Other, and having cut each of them lenglbways into 
four pieces, he joined them by means of th6 
very frosty weather ; two of the pieces, ^ pgpr 
sample of the composition, and the rest in fhe 
manner, only \^iying tlie propoiUonta of tnqslH»ie%m 
from six-twelfths to nmc-twelfths, Tbm pi^qs of 
woofl were alternately attached by strong bolts h). the 
floor; and an lion collar and chain bemg placsti in 
the ccntie, the following weights wCfp pUcpd i 
balance to show tbe amount of defieQtlon or stmn , 
No. 1, with the new sample, with a skraiq of Sfi 
4!K»nt exactly 3 inches; anq On the witlidtavi^tt of iW^ 
power, returned to its foimcr |)oqtlon wltli tinq 
greatest cla'iticUy, * > 

No. 2, with a strain df Zj cwt., only yi^dod 
inches. 

No. 3, under the same circumstanedS* Wnt id 
inches. . * ^ 

No. 4 yielded 3i inches, having been jotxMSi^^t^ 
new sample. 

No. 5 bent 21 inches. . ' 

No. 0 bent 2 inches. * , * / 

No. 7 bent inches ; and with 20J: cwt., sbtHvqd ik 
defidctiatiiof 21 inches ; with 3U edrt., showm a 
flection of ^ inches. 

It was flsen attempted to break 
additional weights were put on* ^ 
to ^cwt., when it yielded 3t inches, and 

me jorniK^, or tiiorobgpiy oreaK 
ihu 



THfi 3!f%N.r MAlSstSSSim ’ 
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jfe«% bigli Mul Mveii iadhw iflches 

upcHilt': <tte ^tinelQattift<iBe<waigbt 

it 4it'^lie liaM'; 

iiia tiiitt'ito imkMtM.ftlaot 4bcir4M^|iBt wai'iaim ^femet- 

'bf '-'iiliit tisveidam ■» -be- 


jiotMM^anpimMeAuii^^ hme b«en an.,.,, 

jplied ikaoitgn^'tMMhe w w al i iafnrf ji|Ma4|c^MMti^ the .. 
{iuua4cip, anl tboae Teweja- diiSr ihwwt wma^ ^ 

to weaiiier ai^ioh 'm OMOMwa abiip .tiaiHIlMMM^Alitffi.. ' 
and not ^ diea, ly nlM ia 1t» oitfarijr > 

recogttia^.'’>.'> • ■• •'■'■•■-=: ■ 

-Am 

' ^ x> Imv ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 





IPFLEY CHURCH. 


AmoW the .^Jlirjptep of occltj^mlical architecture. 
\vhici)i tl^e ueighbourhood of Oxford, rich irr ipch 



;u»Uuaticd«y . 

fredueiitly called m llie»e part8, about two miles from 
Oxford/^ Xfiley itself is not a jilace of xpudi/miportaocc, 
nor ium it any historical of oilier assoidations to rondcr 
it attrac^ve. It is mentioned in * Domesday »* where 
it is calleid'Giivetaioi. When that aurvey made it 
was held of flic king by Earl Auuiey. There were 
four , hides 4nd. To llie land fix plowhs. One 

plough in the lam And Ave bondmen ;^and fourteen 
villflma with six .hprdarii Cor,x;Qttag^i:s) yhad /o^ 
ploughs . There was alap a Ashoij aaly^'d at four idul- 
UnRS* AH<^th«r it .wM worth four pounds* tm^Kiog, 
]ISi%ii9cd:s Ume it wapi one hundred UuUing^* 
'fXe.of AlmArection of II9ey, Church is uT4cnp|Sj(i. 
.sntdeedj in bis ‘'(lisilai^of Xjmin^innr 

Jhepn buiU by a 3iHhqp .ip 




IMdet' aUsert^Diiat tbs 
tttifflti ate. no ih'tha 4uaiMtwH 
llpjmAsri^ 

fWwtrt ths. 


W' 

I the twelfth eeutiury/hutlid fliitda no autiuKrity for his 
stalomont ; it appears proWde, dmMretver, Irom . the 
style of the architecture, that it hdougH to ,the oiarly 
part of that centuiy., All , that is;,ijea% sfpeitaiiifisl.is 
that it in existeaioeinrlUiA*. jiSAStly ftB 

1217 to the Black C#non8\pf '‘In the 

chai'ter of Heipry de iCIiptou* j)l^e .fuM founder of 
Kenilworth tyreterved .in. t fo L iB ^irislCT qf ithp nriory,. 
now in the Bntifli MuseumilKhjSMn^ Tftnlf as it 
is thorf called, with a WfgjM of, ilaud ip jCovple (now , 
(Cowley), are stated 

by J uliana de Sanoto 'Kfmisid.*! Its great 

antiwity is thorefose (Cj«ar, apart foovo th^ evidence , 
afforded .by its style, Md fortupateiiliy it jbas escaped 
without auyorapuirxsbled^tti^* . ibdcedaenaiutUy 

sidmiUed to «be one ot jaj|iai|l)ati9 meatt 
spocimeiks in E<iBlaDd<irf 4lff ^ A . M^ial 
dittcuh* Jbteamli^s of A wiiohjAre. 

separatfAby aJNiy . ». foiR 

Aud divides the c&urcn miodMEd Aearly eq^ipostipiia. ^ 
Qa 

.ardtesAupm^ 

tliat t « ^diffocjs, A^^^hCFafoly • 
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MBttte } <j» a wt mii i 

ItewAi, ana one ^ ■aaMMl* fibaen, yVnan tWljiwigi' 
have t>ffeB neqpihaMia #e miMn ^■ll iMmmi* 
tkmt' tb«y JUS enan- %» ittfh, Ima tSv Mawii m 
tbe et'htfo'WMMlnlMt cf gwnOirur tt aAiot lb* 
dootwi^* m OlWi . awe lha wi Awi aiwulnw'ii. mIAw 4 rf 
a»e church are ^OMwaw ooaekliwiM^ eOWtefaildLA* Vbe 
■ottthern id aioginlnr, that Ar iteo twotiM (tshW dto 
western dotinntf, tOn «Mb eUienr it«»e 
with the osual M’ennaii OtManenta. ult lA diofeting 
ficm each oUier ; thejFM^tfwsi « oiiwnliw endcO^ 

Over tbe neolMm Ooor mwo was originsUyw eiietdav 
window ornatneotsd wioi fdgrsac tnomjr.mit a window 
with a pointed aroh was inwrtea within it on ooea^os 
of aoffio altemtions .being easde in the dincdi, it is 
suppoled from the fttam of tbe aK)i> in thetOfteentb 
century. At tbe same time aeversl other windows 4»- 
the aides of the hoilding wece siteipd 4n « sianihfr 
manner. The eciginal eirele m still pkiniy vimble, 
howevffir, in each in^nce. ^ 

The interior iif tlib edificeaslUieugfaotweaeived some 
alterations at the sasoe time «s the extesior« still retains 
much of its (wigtnsl ohwraoter, sMl hM4mwsAMrksiti|fr obi 
and sombre look. Mr. Brewer« in die * ilesntioo of lEngf- 
land,' calls it rude and cohi but tlwAwBi not be the 
opinion of an^ onp possessing any ferae feeding for 
fxotliic uK.liiteature. The obaticel it vaulted with 
stone, and groined. Tliere arc some ofroalar orohes of 
bold span and handsomely carved at intinection 
of the nave and chancel with the tower. In dhme per* 
tioiiB of the interior we pointed archea. Some of the 
windows contain some ourious punted glass. 

There aic no monuments of inteiest in Um choroh. 
Perhaps the most cunons tlung ii> it is tlie^ont, which 
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18 as did «s tbe oburoh. It is verv'Jargr, being in- 
tended, «iis dopMsediifor baptism by immeraion. It 
n a plain tro^ghi W 4 >ported on an entromcly tbiufc 
central pillar, aMWod whioh we four amoHer ones dif- 
ferently (wrvqd, Qtm flurtpat twlated. There are ahra 
piscinas, and the attanhete is « )«rge receptoclfe, 
01 igmallW iMtonded for holy vmt«r> • 

In Ihe ebnxidifsird h a yewdoee with a trunk of 
enottnociii girths Kew (bk ow the ramainB of a eross. 
Many of tlu'Se crosses or* iste asM # 4 ih in tbe chwraii- 
yards about Qaiifriid; fbmrai sf'dbem ore in a tnuoh 
more perfect greatly 

from the MAdis dr ^thna ymd ill onite. IwoSted at 
from the thufuhjww* dha iMiiiiraiwe of she dwrah ia 
hwb]y'i|HClhara«iiM ^ *uk 

h o k^ ^iiradti 

it araa Hmdiiip'w IlyMidwMa 

ommtw thh Aat a m %« 


MMfKliSfiA when gakwio .rn^ eitmy BOf|s!!at#fOi,> 
fewlan^^d taw ^ n^ul to g&ace.ot t^ wa&fesM 
Scpmtaaum which other bodiea hasetafiaae 
Odd toShiB end am reproduce an ‘rnmnitiTiir MiHtftraia 
^ pen^ Cfee- ntem on 'The JMwf 
dona rel«dm to Amnleta,’ which appeuod in d raoeRt 
medieol pealedical. It may he said that the 
llolViuuciinglBoiilyem^t^d onaospuntof theattp- 
poaM medmal «w»ey reputing from its compoution ; 
bnt we bfdigiW that tbe oast majority of persons had 
reeourae to it 'not in coasequenoe of aujiqioiiing it to 
powoM any dseftrical aeeney, but from tlieu Uelioi 
(those of tlMiaWhe think or believe at ail upon the 
Stttpeot) or hope in the discovery of a new ■species of 

1%e origin of amaleU is lost in the night of tiinci and 
it oannot bo doubted that the ridioalonB and fmenle 
Goafidence whiob tb^ still inspire, has betrayed poor 
human nature from the earliest periods : so true lias it 
altrsys been that **maii is all iire for falsehood^ all loe 
for Sue truth.’* Trauellera have found these iiguriaus 
and imbecile customs established in all parts of the 
globe-HELmong tbe most nolisbed nations, as well as 
among tbe most brutaliseo and savage tnh^. 

Let us enumerate some of tbe amulets or pieserva^ 
tivea wliicli have enijoyed the highest reputations In 
general they have consisted, as in our oun tunes, of 
various substances, ima^s, pictuies, or written diaiac* 
levs which have passed for possessing maivcllous pro^ 
poeti€^ either on account of the nature of tbe material 
of which they are composed, or the sg^ret influence of 
the singular oeromonles which wore j^rforined during 
their prepaiation. The Indian, Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, 
lAtiui Mobaihinedan, and other superstitions endowed 
almost every body in nature Wilu scam one of the 
occult virtues, and even attributed these to merely 
certain words. Among the natuial Bubslanccs which 
%ave been emphiyed as amulets, we may notice the 
plant » 80 ^» of which Helper speaks, and which was very 
celebrated against enchantment ; tbe root lamthf with 
which the Hebrews relieved those possessed by demons ; 
the exciemeiitsof the Giaiid Llama, which weie borne 
^y the mightiest potentates of the Hast ; the mislctoc 
vout with a golden sickle, &c. To these celcbiated 
amulets we might add many others, such as thcetone* 
mpentine, which, accoidiug to Dioscorides, curiKl the 
bite of a serpent, as also the headache; peony r<oi, 
Which Galen recommended for bseniorrhages ; coral; 
amber ; mastic, and a multitude of other suwaucos, in 
which diflcieut nations have not hesitated to place tbCir 
iondcst hopes. So Uiat the interminable list has cou^ 
tinued to augment in the process of time, and we aic 
unable to assign any proniblg hmit to its doing so 
Very often the strangest analogies, and tlic most insig- 
niflcant relations between man and other being% haW 
enabled bins to distinguish the most aalonisbmgpio^ 
perties, where it is evident not tbe slightest vestige of 
these could Save existed. Instead of sC'*k{ng by 


in iheW olmtury, SUdllMiNlll 


lained observation, and wise and careful 
tbe4?casfin of things be was desii oiw rf 


forred inventing that which he*had not thp patiedbslio 
study* Id thisimybelupiimagin(Kl,wiih«mtWi^as<m 
isabaitevcr, that idiubarb, ogrtots, mcr «ub- 

staWQSS of a more or less yiAlow ^possess ihd 

pMrer of dissipating a Jtbundice ; mA iMMdbodleB, 
jts corah drsgbnVblooa, seahtig^*waWySciS«l^ and 
crimson A Ni ead y are very ilMsbC ^ provenunn of 

^iBemwbsge,/oy tbnip ^S kmi m ^ ^Aadc^ 

mpajest gelting weW' sajN^ woIt 4 kii^ hlmselC 

mnek belttr^oive diQto^Ofititig edfotisfor, and UeM 
, ibenee oobdadwA ttun \0k1A tMtikti the blood 
Realise It became red on dSoeejs, ftsntiliidih 
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ikeiv loovefneiilfty are deemed tile fmMad. 

The teeth ef the welf* 
that aeeetttit 

tMhflmiS' tlafieiV ' la .®rteic‘0, ; 

t66, fitf m 

tlie 0 ! female a^T 

ma]&'E||laer to.imiuce a.gQod supply ef 'ihilkT^0a:i% 
iQ tiie‘iftui»poacd gi^ abam power^arcora^ : ^ t . 

. la it ueceimry to add ethers to ikiepe eaatnpteaef 
i^noraMe tad jerednaity ?, Jf ao* we way tsiie the bone 
of a man who haJi been hangedji of a mole, of a toadi 
powder of viper, niercutw abut up in a liule iron box. 
Amoud*a bags, and the famous ar^umeht by which he 
waa enabted to gaiti the favour of the amateurs of amu- 
leta : It is udt proved that my bags dp not sotnefimes 
diiw apoplexy; yot must therefore wear them, and 
then' you will be on the safe side/' But we should 
Aevor finish if we ' produced idl the nonsense uttered 
by euipirics concerning tbeii* arcana and '^amulets, 
which have^ and wilLat least in certain localities, long 
eiyoy tlmir popularity. Certain localities! — popu- 
larity ! did I say ? Why, in Paris, that centre of light 
Aud civiliasation, in the bosom of one of the most 
learned bodies in Europe— the Institute, a member of 
that illustrious body, and brother to one of bur best 
dramatic writers, declared that Vic had been cured of a 
painful and troublesome affection by carrying five 
nprse-chesnuts in his pocket ! Baylc, too, declared 
that powder of a human skull, retained on the skin 
until it became warm, relieved him of a bleeding at 
the nose, to which he was very subject, and which had 
resisted many former remedies. Van Helmont and 
Xwelfer, men some respects beyond their period, 
both believed in the anti-pestileniial poster of toad- 
loaenges. Tlie latter even says that he had preserved 
himself and family from the plague by their meana. 
and’ bad relieved or cured others affected with it. 
What can we oppose to the testimony in favour of 
anioleU offered by such grave authorities i* Nothing 
but this, deplorable and humiliating considoratlon-^ 
that it is hot rare to see men of incontestable merit, 
ami even of great genius, partake with the lowest 
ckssos of the people of the most absurd prejudices 
and grossest errors. 

The atiNti£»cra of the ancients, used like amulets, 
wera UtUte figures of metal, stone, wood, or ivory, ^ 
which wore wwn pn the person with different views. 
The athlctio ivore them to render themselves invul- 
imablO, and to preserve tiiem from any enchantments 
tb^ir adversaries might eud(7avour to {iractise upon 
i|icin. Ainulcta of this kind were called prqfisini, from 
and /(iscin<gtb, i. 0. that which mot. or prevented 
Ijasciaation. Women auspended such around their 
nocks in order that they might obtain male progeny 4 
and the temples of the gods were filled with such ; just 
like what takes place in Catholic countries at the pre- 
ient »mie in iko ox-voto offerings to the Madonna or 
SMhtSi id tho shape of the numerous amfs, legs, eyes, 
/Irq,, executed in jfold, silver, plaster, or wax, which 
the i|)^efy gratitude of the faithful hav^ caused to be 
db|H»sit.i^^t tbts shrhibseUber befcre or after recovery. 
Those praoUces and others anal^PUa to them areiw 
obi as htunait society but Itowmuch more noble an 
oiforing would an upright. and sincere heart piove tlian 
; m sArt^tUng and trnWik aaupefsUtien ! ” A jfihilo- 
L jaqdmr of antiquity, when Uioy pointed out to him, in 
Vjdw to exah the deity they adored, the ba-vnto offsr- 
who had jbrire in digger 

Imd heen to^d in^oiMiMtiefk^, 
says Laplace, liVhii •SSitoy oaJnro^ 
hr dW nqt toe Ihd 

iiUlcrtfiiWjw J»d perished in ipito blf Jhdu* idVofear; 
ttt tt;o sajge 

have fhe enf^avitigs ol St, Jsnuarms of Naples, St. 


Ntolifilas of Exisikadto., 4 te wietNds of the OudrdAah 
Angels, St, HtiberTsiringt^ pietu^ Virgin, and 
the <'.liap}ets. which the ChriatiaiiildMeva, borrow:ed.irom 
laUusnsm^ . Boo after haring itene all ^u his to 
ensure for IncMolf persoiuBy/the Jtoneh'oledce wild, as- 
idstonce c£ the elect of. Heaven* man has taeUeved bim- 
sdf able to. nut under their powerful protection all 
thatteloneeato him. even to the very ^animals th'hin- 
Bclvea. . Tmis, he has obanged 8t. hfaui?iiti, St. Gmorge, 
and St. Eioi with the health- of hto'^horses, St. Luke 
and St, Joseph wttli the prospw^ty^afdlOlrnod/^t^^ St 
Anthony with that of the ^gs, 8t 
wool-*>bearing animals ; and so on regaid to astos; 
mules, poultry, bees, bc^ Indeed this, fantasy has bt^eu 
carried so tor as to. isompose special prayers on tbeit 
behalf, the forms of which hayehec5nproserveil>5n the 
rituals of those timos. There is mve^of . these prayers 
for the preservaftiou of hawks i^om the beak and. daws 
of the eagle— a matter of great importageo for tho 
clnttelains* who j\mi entered so warmly Into the jplra- 
surcB of the .chase by means of fitiese birds, these 
prayers, in which the whole , celestial bierardhy www 
mvuked for ah object which .religion, now better un- 
derstood, blames and disowns with good reason, were 
interspersed wdth the figure of the cross. This, was 
practised during the^whole of the ruiddl^ ages, not only 
in prayers, but also in the prescriptions o.f physicians^ 
the pleadings of advocates, the acts of notaries, the 
account^ookiTof inmdiants, and gei»erally inall written 
documerils, public or private— the mark being placed 
at the commencement and between each member of 
the sentence. The following is the prayer concci iilng 
eagles just noticed : — 

r ^ ^ ^ 

+ Ac^uro voSf aquilamm ^mus, + per Dmm vfinm^ 
per Deum witmi, + Deum mn^um ^ ,+ //or Itetdam 
Virginem Mariam^ + pcrnm*en^ordimeangelomm,^ + /w 
sawtoe prophetne^ ^per rinodecim aposMm^ + ptrf: ^anetan 
^virgii^ fp mduas^ + in qv^mm Hmtarrm ^1* virtitterti vohis 
prteeipio^ vt fugiatiSy exeatk ip recedatie^ ^Muibua msiris 
rntmealh.^ In ntmb^ Patrumy ip^. 

Auuther order of amulets ivhi oh the Orientals, great 
connoissenrs in these matters, designate 
arc nut loss fantastic, irrational, and ridiculuus than 
those already mentioned ; and are composed of sym- 
bolical images, emblems, signs, character^ written, or 
graven sometimes on little plates of .metal, or on hard 
Slones, and at others drawn or written on parchment, 
or other convenumt materiaK ..They gj?nerally repw*- 
senied the figure of some imaginary ^animal, some 
8pe\.ii»of monster or chimera; or consisted of sonie 
celestial emblem, as the constellations and' signs of the 
zodiac; or. again, the written ctuiracfcer cxisttni singly 
or were formH into words which. toade sense or non- 
dbnse. But by a perversity^ which it would be difficult 
to oi^lain, it lias happened that 'ihe> words most in 
request and esteem wore precisely those which signified 
nothing at all, and which ^vere consequently incom- 
prehensible ; ftw exatoplft the Word or 

Ii«r/w<i*v which was bclievea in. Egypt to possess tbo' 
power of expelling flies qr other hwacts to without the 
dreumferento of a cirdein.th^ which it was 

;tracedf it was after having pre^otmoed this magic^ 
word, and being anomled with an ointment formed of 
cow-duM and women, 

decJeiVed ujr pretended tordefe^ nbi»ev£;d themselves 
witches, and ^msglubd ^ theif JMhbat upon 

a brbotosttc^k at drtW <rlien^e bat files and 
4 h 0 owl litters Ahtoflg thc words 



Directs devi^ 



v>tm so emploved 
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, ^ by tbt I«rA<}Ktes; Hieos by llw? 

' ftm : Atla&^% 
iU&t; Irv iiniiUitiba' 
or 

idv^tfibod 

Scfipicamt^h^^ ^9ir>pt^TeQQ^rt#^«^^^ 
e£ Uie KttriLn, lAegiti^ toMKobot 

sbrvativefi ^p^imt^wfwrj^ld^ tndi 

7hef tniiodt Atbir «rmt tp4be bMi?Wfjf^<^Tipil 
to 4faek ^lifliid^tbtfn.49i«i^ 

tatefl' io a hondred.' diifoi^iit wrayo to dri?i awAy the 
evil jast d« in oar atnail ixmtiBi tbp ield womefi# 

mable to nudOiiirtaod Ifaebotineis the voUgioathey 
believe tbenuselyea profewors of, croes ttemeelveB 
and tpHrikle thensaelvea e^itli toly^water ivhen it faoU% 
thtinderg, or 4i§hteni^^ or they happen to overhear 
0 !Dd)S (b other im|»!on^ language. . 

' We wore juafr apeaKingorUie word abrmac; but the 
most ^ our iooa and • celebrated atUulet «of this ^ kind is, 
wiiliotit contradhslion, the o&rnoaclahrn. It should be 
written ti|jen as many lines as there ye letters in the 
word; and conseqnehtly repi^ted as many times, taking 
prt^eaution of suppreiung the last letter of each 
line, so that a aejirt of triangle may be formed, having' 
its basd uppermost Ills necessary to fasten this wora 
amuid the neck^by a flaxen string, bj^renus Sam- 
niontcas, who fiotfriahed in the sfiucohdL century, main- 
tains that this gibberish cured and preserved from 
fever and several other diseases. In a work on medi- 
eino, which he wrote m hcKamctor verse, h# ck^arly 
indicates the disposition and use of this Ifkrbarous 
Hssein biage of charact crs. 

'I'he'Jews attribuuHl similar powers to the word 
abmedan, whi(^h signifies rui more than that just re* 
fenod to ; but the learned Sedden, In hjai>e*jDits 8yHU^ 
ponsiders them both as imilatiotis ot the namo of a 
'iSyrian idol. However, whatever (opinion we may Imve 
of ihea© magic wwds, whether they had any signifi- 
cation or not, which verjp little <joncern« us, we cannot 
doubt but iliAt the ancients had most implicit faith in< 
their virtnes, and largely employed them for the relief 
ofsuffi^ring in sickness. All these words tvere called 
epnoiddi by the (yreeks, and incaniammla or carmina in 
Latin ; wlieiice were derived the Frenoh expressions 
enchantement and charfAe, Alpha and Omega, the first 
atid last letters ‘of the Greek alphabet, were also sup- 
])oscd to be possessed of magic powers— representing 
the beginning and end of all things. The same, or 
nearly so, may be' observed of the Pythagorean re* 
veiies concerning siuiu tiers. Among the most re- 
markable men who abandoned titeinselvds too readily 
to these singular ideas, we must especially allude 
to Leibnitz, < who believed he saw the image of 
creation iri bis systm Of binary arithmetic, hi which 
lie employed but the iWO chaiaeters 0 and L He 
imagined that *the Deity might be represented by 
unity, and iiotliingtiess by zero: The sovereign p^cr 
Itad drawn from uofhihg'aSt e^^isteitcios. This strange 
idea so' pleased him that iie communicated it to the 
Jesuit Grimaldi, President :Of tlie Tribunal of Matlie-^ 
matics in China. ;{u ’the Imps' that ' this emblem of 
creation would^Openrte the ooiivendoo of the reigning 
emperor to ehrisiiariity-^ho being a great admirer (rf 


mathematical aciefiee^ i 
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tHE rx^ OF 

[ivow >V«i!«en'V 
(ijK «ii ihu Aiiima!ls .ii^ 

are so deserviiw Of j; :.Tbe .eomt. 

IMiitilon of man in all cUmat^^ iirmh thoumaua the gcmdi i 
Scti. where h&'fveds on the gsa, 

la more flivourite refpoua ^eesMty nas tangnt me iimabiit- 

ahts # tM 


pandively weak animals in draught 
]Ntir fieft^llx»n :tlie Qbl to Bel 
I E ani!»o hatka^ aud^ ths^KurUe li 
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On all the coasts of tto 
Ae dfi^aise 
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Mticed previously). 

black, broWn/reddish brown, wlufe; and spott^l They 
also In idzeybut it is bemsid^rad' that a good sledge^bg Sfaiwd 
not be less than tvro^ibet seven and a half indies in liel^ (ipd 
the head?)* and rbcee fbettlyse-qiiarters of an inch in length 
(English msasttrc> ; Thahr SavkiugJs like tise howling or. a 
wol^ They pass ^ir wh«de Hfc in the o^ii air r In summer 
Uiey dig hoiesJn the ground &r ooolayss, pr lie In Urn water 
to avpla tho musquitoes ; in winter thc^ p^tcot themselves by 
hurrowiug in the snow, and He curled up» whli ^eir noses 
coveri^ by the|r bushy tails. The female pdppics 
droraed, exc^t enough to preserve the brm» the mhlcs alone 
b^hg used in draught Those bbm in winter enter on their 
trhimng following autumn, but ai'O toot used in long 
journeys until the diira year. The feeding iM training is a 
particular art, and much skill is required in driitfng'aud 
guiding them. The hest^traiued doga are hsed os leaders, and 
as the quick and steady going of the team, usually of. twelve 
dogs, and the safety of die traveller, depend ou , the sagacity 
and docility of the leader, no pains are. spared in, ^ir SLucish 
tion, so that they may always obey their master's voice^ and 
not be tempted from their course when they come on the sceut 
of gauie.^ This last is a point of great difficulty j sometimes 
the whole team, in such cases, will start off, and no endeavours 
oil Uie part of the driver can stop tliem. On sudi occasions 
we have sometimes had to admire the cleverness with which 
the well-trained leader endeavours to turn the other dogs^fr^un 
their pursuit ; if other devices fail, he ^wUl suddenly Wheel 
round, and by barking, as if iie had come on a now scent,, try 
to induce the otlxer do^ to follow him. travelling across 
the wide tundra, in dark nighta, or when the vast plain is 
veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or. saow-tempesUu 
when the traveller is in danger of missing sheltering po* 
wama, and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently owe 
his safety to a good leader. If the animal has oyer been jn 
^is plain, and has stopped with his master at the powarha, he 
will be sure to bring the sledgo to the place wheie the htit 
lies deeply buried in the snow ; when arrived at it be will 
suddenly stop, and indicate significantly the spot where his 
master must dig. Nor are the dogs without their use in 
summer ; they tow tlie boats up the rivers j and it ie curiotts to 
observe how instantly they olnry tlicir master's voice, eitluji* in 
halting or in changing the batik of the river. On hearing hi# 
call they plunge into tlie water, draw Ute • towing-line after 
tlicm, and swim aftei* the boat to tlie opposite shpre; and, ou 
reaching it, rej^lacc themselves in order, and wait the con^ 
inand to go on. Sometimes even those who have no 
will use the dogs in fowling excursions, to drhw flieir light 
boats from one lake nr river to another. In short, ,thc dog 
is fully as usefiil and indispensable a domestic auliaidl to th© 
settled inhabitant of this country, as the tame reinde^ Is tb 
the nomade tribes. They regard it as such. We saw a re- 
markable instance of tins during the terrible sickness whieb, 
in the year 18^1, carried off the greater part of these useful 
auimau. Au. unIbTtanate Juhakir iamily had ouly .twQ di^a 
left out of twenty, and these were just liiorn and indi*^^ stdl 
blind. The mother being dead, the wife of ,the . Juliakir tic?, 
termiuod, ou mirsipg the two puppies with ]^r own jphdA 

_ A 

ihgftHyed, 


rather thm lose the last refnalns of their former w< 
did so, and was rewarded for if, for her two uuriS 
and became the panmts of a new aud vigotous race ^bf dogsl 
id the yeap 1822, when most of the hthabitaiitg had lbat' 
dOg» by the sickness, they were in a most melahOholy ^^df- 
tk>u ; they had to draw home tlxdr own ftieU dttd)ka2ir>^ 
strength failed them in bringing home 
been caught in dismntplaetisi moreovury 
the season pais^ ibr fowling and Ibir^thimiittg^^ ajpld :a‘ geumi 
and severe fiunine, hi which uumbers ipenish^ was die conse- 
quence, Horses cafinot be a sujMitute; the seveiity of 
the dunate and . the. shortness df, the summer luake it im*i 

• Hi-. 1 -I.' 


possible 


move 


le to proride sufficient ; tlm", light dog can aL'o. 
uuiokly over the deep snow; la which die heavy horse 


woi^tiiik. RkT&g'ihnk 


018 oiitr«£d<»r life aad 
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<^snp1o>’nieiit» of tlui peopb of this dSstrieC, let' van aoemxqi^ 
an iadiridaal into his halntatkm, at the doae of edmaldr, 
he and his fati^ rest from all them laWihtta 
and lift) maniier.i The;ieralk ioro ciattUced 

alrttsl^dh moss and ucw plastered with ^€l» 3 C»'«id.:a solid 
taomA of earth is Heaped up cm. the outride as higltt ik tbe 
itladowst This is accomplished brihre IknewSaer^ 
long iriirilir nieiitft asHcmbio the membeneof 
theb^rth^ The light of the fire, and that ol 4to wmee 
tmii»*oiL hnaps, are seen through tfae^iee windcMm; 
the lev chimneys rise high csoiomnS of iwd"snioim^!«MM^^ 

niikeut fete of spnricii, occasioned hyt the«mtiml a i^ of . 

the irood. The dogs are onitrid& 'either «n or m 


general silence; it is solond as to behdatdatgcipal dlriiokiM#: 
and is repeated at intervals usually pf rix dr'd^ht boM, 
except ivheii the moon shines, it is miKh more fre- 



The Great Dimal *’ There, are swamps or 

morasses ih this hiw flat region, and one tfieiaxgcljii of these 
hstweeij the towns of Norfolk ahd Weldon. We tra- 
versed sevonil miles of ite northern extremity on tlie railway, 
which is supported on piles. It bean the appropriate and Very 
expressive name of the *' Great Dismal/’ ahd no Jem than 
f»)rty miles lit tehriK frbm worth io sonin, dwjj tf entyfivi^ mllei 
hi its grCftleitilh'ddi fVomeust'to west^fhe nortUe^half beit^sitb'- 
kfcil ill ViJf^WiO, thfe sonthern iii North Oaredma. I otirirved 
that tlie whikr was obi/ionriy iii motion hi iS^eiip} places, and* die 
morass baaVmi^iiat tlk af^ienfiuice of a broad iriuudateil rlver^ 
plain, coveiv^ With aU Vinos of aquatic trees' and shrubS|the 
soil bring as black ib a peat-hog. The juiccumulatioii of 
vegetable matter going on hem in a hot climate, ovrir, so vast an 
limn, is a subject of swcti high geological interest, that I ilmll 
relate w^al I leOrtit of this ringnUr morass. It is one enormous 
quagroWe, soft and muddy; SXcept where the sinfaco is rendmd 
partially dm by a aiireringbf vegetables and their niatfed roote; 
yet, stj^attge to say. instead of being lower ‘ 


losips ^quantity of i||p^ jphitsts |(r decay aa is equal in Opiorntt 
to the vegatabfe Su one year* It hoji been 

and sbruU in the region 
of w tiA, fife elute may be said of tbe Utiifed 


Lillis . 


, .. 


lllce' milP .willowe; flfiarish laVuriVhdy 
tr^ or rifilts dedar (Ctqirrifsas (M^eidea^ 
Hifteri port of the' quagnlire, siippoft^ by 
aikbrd, wfidi many other evergreens, a 
. a moltitodo of fimis, reeds, and sbrnbs, 
ilfiNt high, and a thick carpet of mosses, fbur 
' Ing upWl ore woieeled from tlie rayl*c>f 
M'lAoeft powerful^ the large cedar (Co* 
Olid ttriiy other deddiioui trees arc in full 


the snow. From time to time fiieir howUng iatoiijdiipls lESfe-bUfik soil fospM beneath tins shaile, to which the 

t —ft hrt. 1. 't. A.4. ** ■^■*- ' -*■ 1 I jt * --A—, - -.■ 1- — KB.nB.nY v.MwCaAAtwk 


^ ■ than the level of tlie 

surrmradiag country, it is actually higher than nearly aH the 
flmi :dnd which encompasses^ it, and ih make tbe 

aU0Wiid:|^ comjplete, id sjilte of its semifluid character, it U 
higher m the ulterior thaw towards its mai^in. Hie indy ex- 
ception to both these statements is foutid on tb^ westimt side, 
Yvherc, for the dis^uce of about twelve or fifteen miles^ thl* 
RtrflHinw flow fmni sliglitly efe'ftbMi liut liigher land, and supply 
a),! its abundant' and overttWuig water. Towards the north, 
t!ic east, 011(1 the south, the waters fiow from the swamp to 
dlflejretfi rivers, which give abundant evidcucc, by tlie rate 
of tMr deaden t, that the Great Dismal is . liiDfbsr than tlie 
sntmunfling firm ground. This fact is also confirmed^ by 
, tiiit meaniremeni* made in levelling for tlie railway from Torts- 
inimtii to Bidfolk, and for two canals Cut through different 
of fiyie m^^ois, for the' ipi.ke of olifalning timber. The 
mllwa^y , itself, when tmY’crsmg the Great Dismal, is literally 
higher tlian when on tlic fend Some miles disCaid on either side, 
and t« six to seven fuet hi^er than where it pasfes over dry 
ground, neat to and Portsmouth. (Jpori tbeVhofe^ ^V 

cemre of thi» movoss sepms to ife more than twelve foert at^Ovtlhe 
fiat country round it. If the streatus ^lich nmv flow lb ikpn 
the west had fur ages been bringing down block fluid mike, in- 
st«t(Ml of water, over the firm^enb^otl, we might supiiose the ground 
SA'imiada'ted to have acquired sis present coufigurafiou. Some 
jmall^feeR, . however, of land must Iwye existed^ iu tlw original 
W these itow rise lik^; low islaudi in various 

places ati0t4^ t^ geuenfii surface^ ^ But tlte stk^ms lo die west- 
W4 c 4 4«>wii liquid m're, Aurl:, are fiqt charged with 

. apy aedimw.* W *^>51 of tl^e swamp is formed of yegetrible 
inatier, wauofly wHUinit any admix turn of earthy particles, wb 
ha>e here, in Ihbt, a dsiksHof peat fnim toi to ilftesn feet in 
* ftffekapsi, in A latitude wbric, owing to the Iteat' riT (he sunt and 
'Ij^^ snmmbr, no']Mt mosses like those of Sutofte 

' ^itbl be looked fur ittider ordiuafy oirctiiitetuite^* In douw-^ 
Gotland Itoland, whe«e< tbtr olbwifefe 

ooubfife iritdfel'Tegefet!iou.of,oogiif^ 
riw Tsfext hi'ffihiri wbuatfeiis^: 
twcUioiid, It u .ihsurbetb and 

grov^ol' osoipes SYid other aquatic plasuS^ imd wbaii afei 
tkie their puhofootiim* Dot «s a gensrll sgl^ 

no siidb adipiNpIri of yeai can take ]daceJn a cO|m||1;Dk^. 
that of the summVs;. b^t >o(jgvite ssiiimliir fi 


mommtmsi Ae laavagiiiaka annual additfens, does not perfectly 
HMmlile flkpeat of Eiieepe^ most of the plants Iwirig so decayed 
‘5 to le«re Urns mme Iboti aofi; black mud, without atiy traces 
of organuation* Tlils iolie soil is called s|jongc hy the ; 

and it has bean aseertgUfea tbol, wlien exposed to the sun, and 
ilmiwtl out on tbe haslk' Of a canal, wliere clearings hare be^ 
‘mtijde, it rotrapthriy nsfly. Hence it it evident that it owes its 
meseiWiiffi in fhosl'Siiinto miMstuir and llie shade of the dense 
fol&ge. Tilt m'iggjamnon oontiuiuilly going on in the Yvet 
spongy stfil ^riuig auittiner cools the aft, and genenites A tem- 
perature reoeml)}!^ that of a more northern cliniate, or a reg'itai 
more' elevatedi:abcKri.fi^^ leywl of the sea. Numerous trunks of 
fer^and tall tiM lfe buried in tbe black mire of the mornss. 
£aid loose a so^ t1fey)rikS,wity overthroim by winds, luul nearly 
hW many have be^ fthind' J^iiig Iwneath tlrtfsurfhce of the peaty 
soil as staudiBg wOct u|tm it. When ^rOWii down, they are 
soon cover^ by water, and keefiing wot they never decompose, 
exhept ih|sap wood^ which is less than ah inch thick. Mucli 
of' the tiiiq^ is obtained: % sannding a foot or two below tiie 
and iffe sawn into planks while half under water. The 
Great Dismal has been descrilied as bring highest towards its 
critihw. however, there is an extensive lake of an ovu) 

form loven miles long, awl more than five wide, the depth, 
wbore greatest, fifteen fed; ami its bottom, consisting of mud 
like the swamp, bdl sometimes with a pure white sand, a foot 
tteiqii, covering the mud. The water is traiispincnt, though 
tinged of a pale brown colour, like that of our peat -mosses, and 
coutabis abundance offish. ’fhUjjheet of water is usually even 
with ife banks, on whicb#’ibick and tall forest grows. There is 
m beach, for the bank rinks perpendicnlarly, so that if' the 
waters are lowcrfld sevml feet it makes no ullei^lion in the 
breadth of the lake. Jifuch timber hits been cut down and cur- 
ried hut from the swamp by meansuf canals, Yvidch are jw^fecily 
straight fiir long distances, with the trees on each side arching over 
and almost joining their branches across, so tliat they throW'U 
dark shade on the water, which of itself looks black, being 
colonreil as before mentimihd. When the lunits emerge from 
tbe gloom of these avenues into tlie lake, the scene is said lo be 
*‘as beautiftil as Ifaisy land. ” — XywJfs Traveh in JSorth 
America, 


i^meral JExpenmta.^A Couititution of the Bnmror Justinian 
(a,d. 637) regulated the expense fimcrals in Constantinoide. 
llie constitution refeit to piht 1i%bilal(ons of Constanfiiio and 
Anastasius. The object of the regriUtioii is well expressed in 
the following words:— It Wig to ** secure men against the double 
calamity of losing thrir frieHidti, ana' at theWume time incurring 
heavy neouniavy IfehtkitlM dw tkeiSr accounti” Provision ivas 
moide fox ffseuring. iiitetmeut tfe qadh^{Mmion1V«e of cost, and for 
nroteoting tbc abinriviug^ fifetidevfrW the extortion of those who 
Wled, file dead. FundatjfM%aciMMriated; for the . purpose of 

s * *-'Vor the 

were to 
fiivour of those who 
wished'fot a lUtle^ iuiore dti^ky ol; fiieii; own cost ; but even this 
f addithmal ex^nte WaA'IliallMi)^ it is ijaid, thus there Yvill 
be nothing untleteriiriiited ibf lpb.fb(ie wo wish to have June* 
nife(fe^a^ndefiiri;«0|rie^tilft onr mle, 

onri tbcOe wlm wifil jiri not Ik^ 

wwkted liriwilj^'ialAiiJr^ thrir liheraliiy 

«t Pauiml IHe- 

, f '.i'. .'i? ’ 



.’«« ‘U‘'. 




■MB Mlf 
WMi aMR 
■titag; IB 
Fnncoi 
wheMU 
qu«r«ni 
of oatht 
to him, 


*e ^tiien 

r#Bi ttwwi^, SBdw iUrtMart 
Md dd* tw « httmiii* 
AMMott V» tt« fCiiHS of 
|to()attMB litvfBgiiiMiie 
Bjr ^ 


EO we liBiifipuBn ^u^uu 9 • a 

atuuhrel teoko out hetween me wm •»» 

pt Aw>, appi^Ds afmin in NorBwunidjt Mfth im Eagludi 
■ittiy, uuf otI^bB off the Fwai flih « Iwo eum 

ot motiw . Teaomrf Rohm idRMA to BsinmttiM. A 
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«r Englttid. behted hjr aohOrt Mwbfmy, 3Sari tit 
pjoMb^WaHna, |h«ah. 

a>M«ne), m thUh BjfcfieA aMl^ to Robert But 
tRw Uiwiffed |»r^ tWhl iM*t for ttvll eovernroent, 
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nod a prcf to an lururablr extravagance and thought- 
Irmtipja, jiid III ibe yur 1000 hr gladly tnortgwed the 
dtttlijr of Ni rtnandy (o brother the Red lung ftfr 
the BiturV iOfiOWn and taking the cntta^jcMinif aie 
first Cl nsade. t^bidi liad been fntniea by Uie emiuiaBtu; 
]) wM bijpg of Peter the Henalt^ ao4 sanoUhnbil by the 
d(H‘ibioaa ef theCoumnl of C3enbdbt;fUld'‘lhn1»iimaof 
Pope Piban 11 The Ifith of At^at, thn fliiki.yat Of 
the AasuinptiOia of the Vitgd»< '*** the day fixed for 
the departwe of the holy «iumo)e, who wchi; eteorn 
to die or recover the tomb ot Christ lutd the eity Of 
Jcruatleni. Unavoidable ciicuoistanroa, chtefiy of h 
finanvuil dcapription. delayed llie departing of the main 
body uuUl toe following year , hut on the day first ap> 
pointed, Peter the lleimit, Walter HabeukhU, COont 
Eriko (li L«ouogeii, and the inieat Gottscfaalh, iin« 
patii Qt of delay, act out wtlh an immcnae multitude, 
whu U IS stated as high as fiO.OUO or 100,000 men, be> 
Mdes women and children. This labble army perished 
iiiglououAly, scaicely a man m it liilng to reach Pales- 
tiiie, I'lu ir sUodards weio a goo<ic and a goat. They 
began by ilUticating and plundeitng the Jews settled 
in the h own countries or in oibci parts of Cbristen- 
(I nil, wUuui they heated as the murderers of the Son of 
fj 111 On tliPir march through Jlungaiy they weie 
ISC tiled by fioice and wailike pople, aho would not 
submit tu bciobbed. Two-thnd<t ot them wnc slain 
by ihelluiigaiiana anl Dulgaiiani. the nthei third of 
too iiaWcd lugilives, the heimit Peter being of tlic 
iiunibci, escaped to the Thiacian uiountains, and 
> cached CoDBiantiiiople Thence, crossing the Bos- 
phoaus into Asia Muioi,tlicy ads am id as tar as the 
plain of Nica», whcic they weio cut to puces and ex- 
it rminated by the Turks of Sultan bolynuii. 

But by this tmio the mam bmly of this the first t lu- 
sading army was in motiuti, and ilu l^ast wasthu atciied 
by a hundred and sixty thousand or two hiindied 
llioumiid armed men, ol whom a good part were lety 
supeiioi uicjualilvand equipment to then fojcrnnnets 
This army was headed by the Ooblist knights ol 
( hiutencloin. as Gudinv of Bouillon, Duke bt Txir- 
luiie, Baldwin, lits In other, Hugo, the griatbiothei 
1 1 llie blench king , Kayniond ot St Gilles, Count of 
I ooloHSO, Stephen, Count of I haitics and BIois , Bo- 
tiimond, son ot Kob*rt Guise aid, and Prince ot Taicn- 
tiini, with bis cousin Count laucied, the minor of 
elmaliy; Bohc'rt, ( ount of tlandtui,, and Kobeit, 
Duke ol Noimaud). who. hun the hist te, ok a fore- 
most plaoc among the greatest, tor though indolent 
is well as imprudent in peace, he was energetic ancl 
hraie in war, and knew that ait as well as any man of 
his Utnes. This mighty fon e, w hieb w as not led by 
an uncfkiilul monk, was strong enough to impose r<- 
aput ip the eovuitiics through which it passed It 
iiaelicd tiio capital of the Gieek empire without any 
matmial dpniuntion of<«trengih. aud ciossing into 
Asm, 4 soon reduced tbecitusol Nuiea, Laodicma, 
Anttooliia, Tnpqlts, Sidon, and other placet, in 
bjntam upoti the coast of Palestine LeaXinggam- 
Mms in most of these conquests, tin y advanec'd with 
wxty thousawl fighting wen te tlu siege of Jerusalem. 
Ju that leug mege, which seems to become almost luter- 
nnualite undm thn poetical amplifications and adorn- 
ments of Tasso, no KWgbt and eJnef was wore distin- 
iWtH^ than ♦'Englondw son and brothw,” the brave 
Attike Rohort. The Ssracons and Ai^bt trewblod pt 
oven as tbok deacendstita did at that of 
ittipard the Lwn iiesrted. Many were the tdiopk^ 

there hitll wight be, 
imt ^1 (he JwiC oiu *' the l^k Mti vpfdtm$ 
'Wlavoi^’' to aetive part with fiis iRfida)s,'«ilH (hO 
|i'ii)stcung viere liable todl ■m'iUtt* 

ecrun aiid OWMtohjients t but at b^oo the 
July, the «n«ifntpa gfo>c of SkhcWTiitU^ ifut 


IhO holy erty is stormed and taken, and every Crueader 
‘*h4nga up lua arms and devoutly adotes the grand 
wpuIdB«) Slid eofittOhatgeslii^ vow 
" 1 b toi T sHae swpsafis; S mu d'vuto 

ngto8i(poieieailctto<saw|?i« d rcty ’ . 

The mocito) ^ the UtirhrfitM was followed by a 
hloofiy ^ty or tovngi^ thousand Moslems, 

ineluliiig womuh aim chddren, werOput to the swoid , 
aind the Jews, heito dnVen into thOir great synagogue, 
were there burned— 'for the Saniicenswrould nut leccive 
baptism, and the Jews Were the descendants of those 
who had cruciSeid (he 8aldolfi^- and, according to the 
thou universal opinion of C^iiattaos, it was mcii- 
torwos and piaisewtirtliy to kill them all 

JJiikfl iloWt, say Qttr old blstoiians, had behaved 
with such coutage and prudence in this Holy IVai, 
that when the Cluiataana had taken Jenisalem, and 
thought it necessary to prefer one of the Crusading 
piiuces to bo kpi^of it, the enrown was with gcneiai 
consent ofieied to Robert; but be, having just befoie 
heard of tbo. deafii of hia brotlicTi Wiljiim Rufus 
refused that dimity, and basffhted homeward to assume 
his kingdom ot England. And tbeso monkish chi o- 
tucleis generally think that Robert crossed Providenc i* 
by this refusal, and that all his subsequent ia1aiiiities-s 
his entire low of the duchy of Noimandy, his long c ip- 
tivity in the dungedns of Cai diff Castle, w ith the searm '' 
out of hiB eyes by lus cruel brothel, lleruy the lb ui 
clcic — ^aienll altiibutable solely to nishaimgpreli lu I 
England te the Holy Land But in this ai i omit no 
thing seems true except the sad category ot Robe i t's 
woes, the Red King did not die until the monlli of 
August, IKK), more than a year aftei the cipiuit of 
Jirusaleni and the news of the event did not uai h 
Rali'stuie until the beginning of the yen 1 101 But 
eight davs altei gaming possession of the Holy t iiy, 
the ( uisadtiB proceed<»i to elect a kihg, md bj tic 
unanimous voice Godfrey of Bouillon was pioclaiinid, 
ai; tlic vsisest, the first, and most worthy of the chcin 
, lions of Cbiistendom , a ipan that "verily actimd 
born to bold empire, so well did he know the aits 
of government an J ot arms 

" t mmeato S icstui nato «U’ impcro, 

Si dtl W(uar, del coiAtnsiidar *4 1' lUti " 

The only two chiefs whd could have comjiettd witli 
Godficy were, indeed, Robert of Normandy and Kobe it 
of ITanden, but neithti of them tvei ciiUued into 
lonipetUion Godfrey would not vvcai a ctown of 
gold in a city where his Saviour had been crowned 
with Ifani ns , and rejecting the names and ensigns ut 
loyalty, he contented himself With the modest title of 
“Derender and Baron of tlie Holy Sepulthie”* 
Duke Rebel t of Normandy left Jerus^cm almost 
ingnedtately after the oonqueat, and, covered with holy 
lauiels, crossed the Mediteiranean to Brundusiuni, 
the nmircst poi t Of Italy, linteu^ng totiavil honuwaM 
through that beautifnl and luxuiious country Ibe 
shaft of Sir Walter Tyrrel had not vot been siied, and 
Robert showed tt« httte upon bis loniney The Noi 
man Iknco had liton tlie fidrest portion of ’«mihoiii 
Italy some years before it itivadcu England and over 
threw King Harold at Hsatinri, the Guweards liad 
fully estabhshed tbeif domtOlatt in the pro vmc es wine li 
njto form the kingdom «( Ntotesi and in the beau- 
tifnl Itiapd o( Sicity; toft m Itoke Robert advanced 
mW Apiljia, nO was eyosywwvs ihet by Norm in baions 
tod mfoles of NonlMi dtoSent, who held the vrhoh* 
rtiUntty, Under the GttlSOtols, upon the feudal tcnuie 
At Ovary ernttlo (be Dtifia ww bailed and welcome d as 
u cmantryuiatii, a fiidtok wioho, a t msadei returning 
WTO V^Ctoy, Vvmih'iii Wkildtomable to honour , and 

** ^ * tf 
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fit) much was their liospitltUiy^ 
tourne^'inf^, and hunting; Wtm 
c'onvivial, aocl lhougWEw»;'prfj|jS8k.^jW 
long on his way, seeming his 

present enjoyment and biLppipess. Of alt fiohlo 
iiosle, the noblest agd' 1911st powgcMj^^WilSs^, 
Count of Convcrsano: ne. wai tBe'fcofi rfvcoB^ 
was the nephew of Itobeyt GuiA^r^it^ foUii^ 
Norman dynasty in Kaples - his vs#" jSossessioW Ihf 
ajong the^ shores of die Adriatk;,. from OtrtntO td 
Bari, and extended far inland towards L^c^ia, and 
the other sea. He wasilbe Ibrd of many castles ; Iml 
his principal castle, of ConverSano,. which stood on aur 
eiuiuence surrounded by pllv^gtoyWi St .a -Short^^^ 
tance from the .Adriatic had ipany Mlraduons 'for the 
pleftsure-loving and suscfepUtilC 'S^tl ^ tlic Cartq[uerdK 
There were minstrels and^" jbit^leui^.^ thei^ weref 
fine horses 4ind .Jioufida and Kaw^s in i^ost royal 
abundance; the vast . plains of Apulia, i^ith the 
furesls and mountains . and lak(^ that enebmpass 
them, and the rifer Qfan^o, which nows ihrbueh them, 
olfcred a variety of the fixiest sjjiort hoUi iulhunUng 
and hawking, BUt there lyas a charm even more 
attractive than all these, in Biloveljr youtig maiden, the 
dark-eyed Sibylla, the daughter of hx| host. Robert 
became ena&ouaed ; and such DbsUUist* who, besides his 
other ui(‘i its, vvas sovereign dukc of 'Normatidy, with a 
prospect of possessing the royal crown of England, was 
not likely to be refused* lie received hand of 
Sibylla, wiio is painted as being as good as sBe xvas beau- 
tiful, togetlier with a large sum of money as her dowry. 
Happy in the prt^sent, careless of the ; future, and 
not thinking that a man so young as his brother the 
Red King w'ould die, he lingered several month# In 
Apulia; and fuially,.' wheh Ke travelled thence with' bis 
young bride, lie showed no eagernm or kneed to reach 
Normandy; and at the critical mombpt when the Eng- 
lish throne fell vacaiitf by the 'death of the Red King 
in the New Eorest, bis friends hardly knew when-tlx^y 
might expect hipi» end not bcifig able tO undertake 
anything in his absence; his youngest brother, the 
h arned and most crafty Henry L, was alfow^ed to seize 
the royal treasury at Winchester, and to scat liimsolf 
Upon the throne without any opposition. On his 
arrival, however, in Nonuandy, Robert was received 
with great joy by the ^peop^ and obtaixied peaceful 
possession ot' the whole of th<! oouatry:> witli tlie excep- 
tion of some castles which his hrotber Hegry had pre- 
'viously gotten into bU handei. The duke announced 
his intention of prosecuting la# claim Oi; Englaiid ; but 
; i nstead of taking the iieda at; once,, lie postponed bis. 
great eotei^rise, in Ikderf to, haw to show his 
beautiful liride to the Normahit, and to entertain those 
chiefs vriih feasts #x>d ,tour>UamenUr &tid so incurable 
was liiainiprudeniaei.ihat, he >P^nt Sibylla’s forturil^ in 
ifeastixig and pageantry* The^est of his tragieal liis- 
V tory is well kuhwii, tiasd ds^a,tiet;buloug to our present 
subject. His son fcf SBBipla of Conyersauo, tlie gal- 
lant Fiiz-Roher^ was Almost #j|» unfortunate as, uia 
^ lather ; and after undei^qg/intany vicissithdes, even 
before he rejuxhod c tonnes ; .inortally 

Wounded in the«!notn^atAf idchwy,,wtien in his twenty- 
^xth year, and with pimpectB.lwuh^ before him. 
The good Sibylla was ha ws, that she died in 
1102; shortly after rath tu lu^'onlj ebUd JPitz*' 

Robert, and before 

More tliari seven hunimdoyesMaj^^;^^^ relsi* 
dcnce there, we havn heASKt;^ J^O|^‘of/Conyem 
and other ])ari8 of .iplterfla^ 

and telling curious 
priticc of England, 

their great c.u\int. Broken and iuipdvmilfea by the j 
miptmua revohiiions to‘drll||iSi their cpui^y had.beeii ] 
a prey, and moit of all by the spolifttioti Isnd tbe no* ^ 


compensation system the J^roncK' fephbHe^ 

the French imperialists, an4 csitt into that obseCl-^' 
ia^tbe inseparable ^o&fiovertyj 

wa stifl i^uimves at' 
beaeix^ the united tides Bi Dubs of Atri amt 
/l$p^t;Oif Ckxntrprsana ,, , 

^^^,l%ODtM|Bqiifmc Uic victories of the'first Crusade^^^ 
hi aiUiikh^ to the new Christian kingdom of Jeru-' 
aiakm^ Chi^biian prim^lities were foimded in Anti- 
'ochmi fides^Sidon, Tyre; and several other pJapes. 
fo defend and jpreserve these conquests, \hk tw^o great 
military religious orders, the KoighU of St. John >1 
Jerusalem .and the Knights Templar^ were called into 
existence, "High and truly romantic wair the valour of 
these kuiglits, and of the Christian' colonists generally^ 
Tliey had fr^uently to contend with all the power of 
tlic Saracens and ArabA the kings of Jcvusalenr alone 
being compellud fight with a force wlftelli^ seldom 
exceeded, but which mten fell short- of 12,000 men, 
against the mighty armies of the Turkish Sultan atid 
the Caliph of Egy rd« The fame of the battle of Ascalon 
rang through all Europe ; but there were many other 
combats equally remarkable. Tlxe pious' Godfrey’' 
of Tasso, who deserves the ’name bettfer)*fbah the pious 
JEneas of Virgihdied.a year after his ejevatidii ; but 
bis brother Baldwin succeeded him, and After Baldwin 
six other Christian kings reigned in Jeruiivalem, and a 
seventh—the incompetent and iaitblet^ Guido or Guy 
of Lu8ignan“-“wbrc the holy crown, when, iri thejear 
1187, Mohammedan conqueror Saladin the Great 
put anj^iid to this Christian kingdom, ^d eonquerod 
nearly the wbol^ of Syria and Asia Mmor. BiU Wore 
this last event, which cast a gloom over aH Christen- 
dom, Uie Christian principality df Edessa had been 
conquered by the infidels, and this , had' called forth 
riie seconfl Crusade. Bernard, thd Abbot of ClaifVaux, 
in Champagne, afterwards canonized as St; Bernard, 
preached> this crusade, as Peter the Hdrhiit had done 
the first:. his mental acquirements were far greater 
than tliose of his predecessor and prototype ; his elo- 
quence had been already acknowledged in^^er causes, 
in France, England, and ftaly, but it was xhhis pro- 
clamation* of this the second Crusade tjriftt be was 
thought to shine astho missionary and prophet of Goth 
calling the nations to the defence of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. ’fho German emperor, Conrad III,, atid Ixiuis 
VJLL, king of France, were induced to take the cpm ; 
and in the year 1147 western Europe is said to have 
aimed aiiU sent forth one hnhdred and forty’ thousand 
knights and nearly a million of foot soldiers. Stephen, 
king of England, would have been xvilh tlie emperor 
and tbe French king, if the daughter Of the Beauclorc, 
Matilda, had not been contending for liU Uirotm, and 
if his kingdom had, not been wasted and ixupoyerisbed 
by ten years of ciyil war^i^anarchj; Many English- 
men or Anglo-Nbrinians went with the emperor, some 
of them being exiles, and some being glad Kg 
from the horrore which reigned in their country; 
all went to suBer misery, and most ^of them deathi The 
Gretek empferordf Constantinople betrayed/tKdBmpe^ 
Cotxrad, and prepared the way for the bf 

these immense ChrisUah armies. ^onrad^^.xh^Od by 
Greek guides, lost the best of his soldiers hflbe defiles 
of Mofint Taurus ; and' the rest Were alihoefaiihiMhuted 
at tlxe siege of Iconium. The forces ted bythe Freni^i 
king were defeated in a. great battle Jb'^tbd 'Tiwklfrh 
Siiliaxi. The Cbrisiiau emperor ailld. Itmf ugjted’flic 
miserable .relics of their two. and inikhig a 

rapid marcl^ ipid nearly starVlbg’iwtille ft lastHQi, they 
reai;hcd' Jenqsaleiui #,nd, there eittWa^d arid wept, 
rlibis was in e® nef^ iwo yearn their de- 
}Uirti|re jErOp thdr ^w^mJpuntirjes- . Thp last remnant 
of law - .TOs frasted ana emteumed in the 

fruitlm sie^ of 'Damtsdiid. Edessa could not be 
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r«cov<md; Jerusalem itself was tteefttened; 
emiperdr aud Icing mi*e obli^ to enitork 
roM. Wb^a iaMtie wto 

asked 

tiaiw be kilo 

make otb'w be l|)ijate| 16 ^ 

said “No,” said an bntttua^n^ kftoak, 

pointiim.ii&ward to Ibti bri^t blue *' tblW 

^ 1*^, %t «roi^ 
tbeir\ |«adi4‘ iuao/tt i» fi^m. HeaVen tw 

upon i» Jfbt 40 SiW(| the tomb oar *lxiA 
veaj^smeb ‘sis' the ' nnhelicvers i ’• This belw,^ — 
tbesfl .asDninbntt Srere every vtfere felt; it URMtsvideot 
thatt^'fii:e was not yet' burned out, and 4|hat Kimq^ 
wotdd agab) ToU'its flames Into tim Seat. mat 
C.'hrlsdKn kizyi^ of Jerusalem were reiaforoed by tn^ai^ 
vednuteerst and fbe KnigbU of St. J^ote'and the 1W> 
plars i[fo almost annually supi^iee vUh aspiring 
noviee^d hardy men^at-aons ; out If itm not nnul 
the year' 1187, when OUido of liuaignan»]^ b^n de- 
feated and taken prisoner in thereat oa)^ of '^berisa. 
together with the Grand Master sf. the Templars and 
many noble knigbtS, and tliat SaUdip had planted the 
creshent pve;^. Ae walls of iJeruSalein, apo in nearly 
every town Snd castle in Palestine, th at theihira Crtt- , 
sade waS banded and' prepared by William, archbishop 
of Tyre, Who .first breuciut. llic bad news to Pope 
TTrissn JV,, knd thereby, Jt is said, causing the prema- 
ture dhatb bf that pontiff. In a previous article we 
haveccj^hibited the Archbishop of Tyre preaching this 
Crussdib near to the old elm-tripe, between Tnc and 
Gisnrii, to Henry II. of England and Philip 11. of 
Praitne, and the enthusiasm with which, tlio English 
and Preneh knigbts took the cross from the bands of 
thti'atebbiidiop, and foyred to go forthwith to fbe Holy 
Laud. Hetit:y« as wv have showed, could hot keep bis 
vow ; but iiis son, tfieliard Coeur-de-Lion, bad scarcely 
secured his scat on the English throne ere he resolved 
to keep hii. And here coniinenced the brilfiant ex- 
ploifs 'of the .^.nglo-Norman royalty in the East. 

Tnb'fliWl of Eartmeoh sovereigns to put himself 
in ihotivn was the great emperor Frederic Barbarensa, 
who bad served in Asia forty years before under his 
uncle the 6m|ieri^. Gonrad. and who since then had 
tnadn foi'ty ckrapidgna in Germany and Italy, predoric 
took Suhe route by land which had been followed 
by Gndfrof m Bouuiun and by Conrad. With an 
host which Is roundly estimated at half a mihion, he 
swept' (hrituib iphtrom, and forced his wBy'-'tlirough 
A«ft Mmbt sAd %r^ but his forces were fearfully , 
by famine, disease, and the lances of the wildr 
Turmfintias sad Arabs; and ijm enipecor 1um*clf met. 
his ddath bs attempting to swim on horseback aeross 
the river thdyeadnUa His younger son Frederic, duke 
of Sual^ to^. the command of all that was left of the 
imperial amisk and proceeded with Conrad of Mon- 
ferrat,' Lmd of Tyre, Gpido of I.nsknan, who bad re^ 
rmwiwd^his'Jjlilsnyv. and the other Christian jtrinces 
PakStlbe, ta jmssa ^ siege of Ptoterams. now called 
Arwe or m. Jean d'Acre. Other Euri^MHtn forces had 
in the meanwhile assemtded qii that memarable coast, 

' Genoa,' Teake, Pisa, and other of the maritime states 
of Italy had aenjt^nigbtA troapi^ storee, aiid engines 
of )iea;' and g great Italian force was mnited 

near walls of Ariv, kinder the command of the 

pioua Smd warufc*. aishgipS'Of Ravenna and Pia^ who 
— Id. the critcifia and its. henedlctiens ija exw 

, »w(|rd ahd di»& to the Pavniia na the 

r. wx^ .vdNdda, (jaftesd with men and ansA had 
'fl^.lbc Immaric and .FrUdapiAltod 

‘ rd .in ihcMihe 'insnqer, had .Mpni. 
Jli Aatwmpaud .Ufc 

kts FemplaiV and Omir rivata toe 
I of Jerusalem, wbu had hecnspsf> 


iered ai 
itrobir 



ooIlecteSl tbeniBclves again in 
bhich twcoessively found thdr way 
SMfovSeg. the Holy Land. To 
Mtfte .(Pttery Christian prince 
his people, and an 
tatjmat ri)J»%no9'td oStihd^ the Saladin penny or 

^ Salarih ^the. was laid oa by the pope, who did not 
so mu^aa egeq^ the .tdMgff. Yet little progress was , 
anaAi iuitil fbe anritjW we French king and the 
Lioa-he«[$ Engteddt and they, to say the truth, 
wei^ BtHB&MTmit dow in ntriyif^e 

It van not nntfl the tho year 1190 that 

lUcbacd and Philip vet with Umir restiectivc armies 
' ut fhe plains i^.'Veaehi* Tts^ united forces are arid 
fe^have amounted ti> lOOuQOO men. The two sove- 
rekm* *<>4 armies jEakrobed itt company from Yenelai 
to Lyons, and aa tbigr 'nuurdhed the people everywhere 
sold that the IVyUlm could never withstand them, and 
tim CnuMdera su% .the song or hymn, composed by a 
monk of fMeaUS, Whkh was nniverstdly known in 
England ad vveUtii in Franco, and rhich bad excited 
la^’tp.lakh .up the dirow~“1ho wood of tlw Cross 
is the sign iot ^e Leader, and that tlie army will 
follow;’'—. 

' V lsimun ernci* 

fKgnwm diuda, '• 

WMeltOf,'' &e.‘ 



Hon-' - , - 

KnighVof 8^'^ 


At Lyom tim kings sepustad. with the mutaal under- 
standing foot they were to meet again at nfoasioa in 
Bimly..: Hftilipfwith bi» forces, km the road across 
the Alps and Apennines to Genoa, for he had no fleet 
of hte own, and that iloOFisfaiiw centmercial republic 
had agreed to furnish him wim transports and some 
wasrgaMeysl' *'But Riehard had ifllready a considerable 
fleet ri^ai i-none &( the ** cjilefost Md newest ” of his 
ships Was capable of accommodating four hundred 
men ; he had flRy galldys of three hanks of oars, and 
many other arnmd ga0<^ superior In aize to those 
ormmonlyin use and ha addition to all these, he had 
kelecled transports fomH the ShiimingOf idl his sea- 
ports, as well in France M in England. Thus his lias 
oemi considered as the most formidable naval arma- 
ment that hod as yet appeared in modern Europe.* 
Having ordered that Maanlpasttonld enter and ascend 
tlm" Mediterranean, and lamd him at Marseilles, 
Rtriiard, upon quitting LtMUk .mardied by the plea- 
sant valley of toe Rh^ fowords ^at- city and {tort. 
But his gihat fleet, hwriiig' vet'irifll storms and other 
disaVers, and having himes 'sfo^ed to fight the 
Moofsnesr taObontbaa qkl arrived af Msfeeillcs when 
foe tden-beorf rodd hufo my. After jinuaing eight 
imiiatietit days, vainly loolcilHl aenoigi foe sett for his 
ships, be hired tweari gidhp tmd tea grist harko and 
ledvim the nuws of MS atinyfo .wMl till foe fleet ifoodtd. 
ooiiie,he embericydwifo ismieeftdi forces, and edited, 
to Genoa where'he sgeia ofot f|iB,'Frenicn. king^.'who 
appears to hm^e bes|i dehfoMd .wflin covefonsnria'hf.. 
the Gcaoflse, foote madOV hitbri been ateuetoined to 
drive very hard bavmHM«iimriKp'briAoed .«nga^ in 
foe Holy Wa». Fattiiig ai^ difo mmost m . 

soon as they had mot, and eetatfog foe Riviera of. 
Genoa and apart of TtMDhiw.lIV X&tebeart entered 
the river Arno, and visited lie ffoegdy atdendid city of 
Pisa. From foe Amo tmcttngfo.foedSBOiatshfiot where 
the Tiber pe^ hts tahwh t rfowr teto foe bright blue 
sea ; and ss httgaHey wmfowI jM illh rep airs, he brought 
her to andiar in that fominl wiev whiltee foe galleys of 
forCsBsarabsdtmee-fafot.. |Rnrs bewas wifoin a few . 
.foSasof Roipet knt lfialifo|i^R**al curiosity and dc- 
ivatini wseU ainm Irtfrili iwiffarnil * pilgrimage to foe 
* Steyi^ <%, lie' W ISHhdr. it appears that he 
fov detetredby which the court of Rpme 
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had upoo him, attd thijkt he tiHted 4he 
who waited upoa him end deimAnd^ tj“ 
very rough and dhcoertwntt ~ - 

repaired, he ma’Se hia way vnuBd tm Ch$piBM'|v4nM9‘ 
tory into tlA Bay of Napleir he^^aglto landed. 
His active body and natIaM>naiiia hoMW no ddttht 
wearied with the clow cenfioemw>t tX aroVHNTO and 
the slow progren made during tha 4^ nuha of 
summer in tlm Mediterranean; be leaelved to pontihne 
his journey from the dty of Naples (o'-the ^ait of 
Messina by land. Wh}». at' Naydea .ba 
splendid sanctuary of St. latmatjoa;' 
sons in an awful crypt; wtmrein tba hOw* of tl>« doad 
stood up in nidteSt dry and'^rivt^^A^iiUt ayiEyed.tp j 
the dresses they bad worn -wlto aUito, 'and htherwiBe' 
looking is if theyotiH lived, apd w^ only 'there fiir 


penanwand prayer. ThoheautiaadSf IhO^aoduery, tbo 
gaieties of the ei^, or eotno Other inditcetnchta, miade 
him loitw many daysat Naples ; wt no then mounted 
his horse, in company with a few of his Jtnjghts, aiid 
taking the boautifat pass of the 'A^onpines wbioh 
loads -by Noccra, the Bcpewtine plmcy of Xa' Cava, 
and Vietri, and .whioh nearly appoac&s the towers 
and the town of Amalfi, he reached Salerno, which had 
been for a time the coital of the Norman^ Gonqueror, 
Kobt-rt Guiscard. The plaCe was* jjdundant "with 
Norman glu. y, and crowded wifn oln'ecta proper to 
intcK’st liicbard. The Normans had built cathe- 
dral ill the plain, and rchpi^t the noble the 

bill bMiind the city, . 'Princes descended, iintwhimaclf, 
irom the first duke, R pi lb, slept in, toylptured tomhs 
in ihe great church, and jgoodly epitaphs, wilh.,mafiy 
a lit'oninc (or rhyming Xatin)-, verse— th^t, favoarite 
coiriposilicrt of the Nhtmaps— thPir-eJcnlpiit^ 
their ifnety, and. their bthfjr good.deedsi. iljvery pi^e that 
met bis rye 6ji the il'anks aiid crests of tbp neighbour- 
ing mountains was occupied by the descetgdaiU of some 
NbrniHn' knight, ^’ho had^fifSt gone ioto' Italy singing' 
tlip semg-^ ' ' 

“ No fortune have 1 taW'^e kne* that I hidd ; 

/■ iSut a lance it a .teidin in the hands pf the bud I” 

Salerno, alwim ope of the ipoSt beautifully situated, 
was then one of the mdst civiligOd cities, of all Italy. 
Besides its famous school of meoipine, which Iiad beep 
carried to its lieight ibf celehrjityj the libeml patron- 
age of {he'Gniscaar^ tthacf otn^' fgshools which were 
then fiourishing. Mbrid.ti^d'X&tiU'aVphjiloBO^. such 
ns they wefc, gebmlst^^ ^i^pay, rhetoric, apd 
poetry, were aU’cu}ftVs4!Rlb ^tt^ Bidhard himself was a 
professed poet, having his comp<^!don< jS 

place among tbh tjthUbadoqil^hi'tiha bring hurp a poet, 
if not in the se^e ot .Jeast genealogically, 

for hjl shother iElcikhbr.'i« well gs hu maternal grand- - 
father .were tronoadodri, and tks 

ratife Aval riisde heriMl^. jh aotofi families. A/ter 
staying at this ipferssti^ olty’ several days, during 
which;:the g^eya'ancT harlM.hchad hired at Marseilles 
came round to him ^ ' ' ’ 

and left SS[lcrai>pnX 
arroBB the sriiiaVjr j 
..U'cl'uded hiit'luxhrit^t. 

' hria, his galleys ^loiri 
own rough path 'tl'BS.se' 
were none ; iihfl as the 
he muat have enuov^trii 
the swollen sircfims'shd 
not Teach MiljCtb till II 
spurred on'With'bnlyjijps 
passing thrpugb * 
there had a very nolde anq 

churl to kerb ‘R‘St Nwriing 

onstoms and the written 'lawsbf 


lie mounted his stood 
imber. B'C rode 
, .,. .. 0 , and through tlie 
9f. jPilehtOi into Cala- 
winch his 
f dlwu^ : Hhads there 
lias am now se^ in, 
"“ilj^ea ta croaring 
gKtd ; lor be din 
m ^tbat;; y;^.n he 



and Richard, who wanted sDise'paStimd to heggib the 



te^um of the way, went into ths poor 
Mi|ed Rte hawk. The peasant ran aftec him, .demand- 
; hut the king kept thq' brdj^ his 
wim, Mo WDdul not restore it. The pbpr (pan Routed ' 
.and whiattedj.and bis neighhemra,* dsisodndthg 'Irooi 
diqhr moitntauw, took up his quarrel ; and tboCrisr 
hrianh.‘boHUC Mur a proud and llery race, they pro- , 
soB’Uy Ktwxind royal robbi^ with sticks and stoui^ 
l^d QOe of Ji|wm drww his long kntfc against him. 
Ntcbard. ittruM' this fellow with the flat of his atrord ; 
th#«wardlto>e |hh» band, and thep matters looked 
so asriofe uw at tnohero m gn the hawh'snd took felrly 
l' 4 o nli^t.^%«anige4 tsimw Kdltnkad him »ith their 
stieini and rieiefc ii k pniwy ]^a4 not h^en close at 
ihsAd, toiford htm a it n rngbaMis that the 

Xddn-hioail: vw^ld have poni%d to Pahmna, in this 
ignoble brawR' jHe atfemajdlr ran nh peril 

among the garfceps in contriiding fpr tbqHtdy Hktpul- 
ebre. At lari ho .reached the ah^ls of m^w strait 

which separates Oskbria fromJ.Bfrily, anoj.lMtssed a 
night in a tent hard by the famed rOcKai ri*iii ^prinndi 
ing caverns of Scylla. ' The next inorbu^ (Sqiifember 
the 23rd, TIOCQ, being eithpr advised fay signal or by 
some one of hisMArseitlesWatlcys, the msss'of hit fleet 
royal, which had now reached Mewina, crossed ov^r 
from the island to receive him. He embarked, anil 
scornikig or bringignorantof the Hotnerio and Virgilkn 
.dangers of Scylla and CharyWis, was presently wafted 
over to the noble harbour of Messina, which Ije en- . 
.leTed with so much splendour and majrity, and tpeh. a 
clangour of horns and trumpets and other Warlike in- - 
struments, that Im.qytoniriied and alarms the Sieiliane, 
and the French 'Crusaders also, pho, with Rhilip thrir 
king and a F<h.itterpd fleet, had gaioeo that .pf^rtwhowt 
.a week before. * ' , 

Envy and hatred broke opt forthwith among these 
allies and confederates jn a Holy War. if tag Philip 
re-embarked as soon as possible, jnfending to puTsue 
..his voyage to Acre ; but storms and contrary trinds 
oompelled him to put back, and, to the no small riarto 
and grief of Tancred, the king of the island^ and ^s 
exposed subjects, both tlic Iwnch and the Epgl^ 
kings resolved to winter in Sicily. TO moko mritriu 
worse, Tancred was illegitimate by birth, .Mu watj^d* 
sidered as a usurper, and Joan, widow of tholsto .»utg 
William tho Good, was the CmUrrde-^cm'a hoti^,'juid 
one who bad many reasons to complain of harsh treat- 
ment since her husband's decease. Tapored hs4 PPt 
only withheld her dower, but had imprisQnou hsf |ip s' . 
castle near Palermo. Richard demanded hri ■ 

diate enlargement This wm uprantod, .Shd Ihe 
Joan was sent in a royal galley to Mririnii Md 
delivered to her brother. To hswe q rirhhghrin^^'ihr 
his sister until her extensive clrims fordowri ahphJ|a 
be settled, lie recrossed the sttuta> Mid Wltltout' an- 
nouncing .his intention to Tanerc^ M stoj^med .and 
took the town and cakle of Ta l^gpato., With, an iplahd 
near it. Ono of the chroniclers' saj/s .that th^ss jpaetk , 
were possessed by Saracens, and .tliM BtoharsTiSlew; 
them all, ‘ riff and raff but il.ismt^h td 
hended that the people daiti werf Coristwis ; 
bria. Having estauliahed Joan, Md iMl 
protect her, he returned to Messina, and there- 
Uie monkd out of a large monastery, in oig|^.^t’h'e 
might'have a place as strong as King Pfal]& rihp jhim, 
occupied the royal palauc. Turning ea,r to the , 
jwayers and threats %nd raalcdictibjtm ri .ihk Stoprihri 
ponks, Richard farsight bis stores into Bis jtomik mo- 
IMlstery and fertifled H round shpuh, .Tlpibri arisTod to 
,Mime fierce eontanotions aad,j»>t a'lUtto . htoodsliod 
^tween Uie Bhiglkh and the"®dSam/.'' Tgnm'cd wp ' 
at Messina', hri the ritispii^ ^fpid Oto^tes^upoii 

' '■ '--*-BijhsrtriRiiKii>«. 
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lh«Goeur*de>Li«n and defied bim. . Tbn wua rash 
'^eed, for Rlcdurd' jH-eseotly otottiM^ tbek 
all mtif reaiMed in Hi* vtreetai- took iHatEeanon of the 
city, and {danted tbo Engliiob banoenr om Ka lofdeot 
tower. 'To*<.Feeiiio^ kisg?' wild- ‘had bihen no part in 
the aiMulk oBd Irbo trogldWt t«*« been eorry to aee . 
the 'UoO'hettt'bepuloddi-took'fiirect o&aoe at right of* 
the EinefiAJb^|,.«nfidiitmBnded«ither-Hiat it ahsuldhc 
lowOmToirHwd bin otm ebould jbe planted by 

the aUki^bf H* ‘^RidbatH'-tli bw turn -now reddened with 
wriMlw‘*dn^g1shMt bit wa* thp iieed and bis tW ndbler 
flag>~wit '«8''*<ipen rufma* and haud-to*liai>d battle 
withitt* the'walje of Bfmina were at last avoided by 
fim«ri|jr‘.lAQ^tioB, and the lioo'lieart’jt conaeating 
to'lotbi^liia'banner, and commit the caade and city to 
the TbmjdarB'^nd' tiielCnigfaM of 8t. 
ltliiiK’bf»tiil''liBdeinaHd« upon Tancred for hia sister’s 
deW’W'Blio'nld boBatiBfied. “ . < ~ 

By '*otber tproccediitM equally Buftmuivy King Tan- 
csed -iras soon induced to pay Ridiard 2O,U0p 0|ici«i 
ot abttttt }O,OU0f.i in-satiafaction of Joan’S detnanda, and 
to pay 'or protnlse to pay Sl0,0t)0 more upon a treaty of 
it^eivwhip and finntiy iallianoe with the formidable 
Engbsh King. A' good- part; of the mOBcy obtained 
Was'btvishedllty Ricbmrd up«a hit followers and -u]>en 
the auldiei^y.' the feast of Christinas he gave a 
«{dehdidmn^«t> towbich'be invited every man of tlie 
rabk. of a hnight -or gentleman, iaeitlier the French or 
Ei^hshdriny valid when the dinner was over he made 
a priaeat in money to eadt of his guesta th* amount 
being tndre or ksB aocordiitgto the rank of the parties. 
A titfin amy of troubadoars and aninstrcls, who bad 
felfowad bint' 'fiipm Aquitaine and o^er parts of the 
shudi df France, constantly sa^ his piaisee and made 
songs for the acldierb to sing. Irais display of superior 
and the' popularity be obtained by nis liberality, 
touessdd the envy and- malevolence of Philip. Some 
shoyt time after Christinas the Cmur-dc-Lien mounted 
his'lnsPBo and rode to the flanks of the towering and< 
smdking Mount jEtna, which had recently been m 
arihiAerttotibn. At the city of Catania, near the foot 
Cftftat'viHcano, he was met by Tancred, and for the 
first 'fttliei' The two kings embraced, and, walking in 
spletbli^rirocession to the cathedral church (another 
woHe df me Normans),. kneeled side* by side and prayed 
togeHn;»c before' the shrine of St. Agatha. They lived 
for ji^e days in great cordiality, exchanging preaenta 
like 'the -bordes'of Hotner, and bis Sicilian nitqesty giv- 
It!^ ^ proniisilig, as a contribution to tlio Holy War, 

S ’ *arghridpS'aad Bfteen galleys. On his return to 
nat'-Timicred accompanied bis guest for roahy 
as far as tlie ancient town of Taormina ; 
efore tlM^ parted there (in the shadow of stately 
;iriifiped^t||ypifong temples and tmnbs and theatres 
vyb^Hilisid iwon-rSlisecbby.ihe Botnans, or, before those 
ooi^liprirolbiiby the <GreekB, and which had not yet 
, , . ift'td tbd Inure tuins they now are), be gave 

wherein ‘the French king declared 
i^eli^ df Shi^hmfi 1o be a t#aitoi^'wfao meant to 
, pCtedkbfi Hoaty be had -concluded with the 

Ktirl ef SirUy, and oifored to anist ’fancred -in driving 
him 'find his pjllnily English ont of the island. To the 
rfkmr-de'EijiMi'k doubts whether his liege /ind sworn 
|coihraiSein'tha't holy fnlgrimagd could 'be guilty of ao 
(tnnx^' baseness,' Tancrra Kplied by solemnly asseversb- 
'km that ihe idtter had been del^rcd tokimt as from 
W lQag.of Fhiboe, by Hie Doke of'SujrgniH^. A 
dfiy'OT twb’aifier Bicliar'd’s return to Messibs, lib pro- 
duced.m letter, and asked tbeFrendi ktng if heiaiew 
it. P^gj^^pnimOunaBi} it -to be' a vHe ’fdigesyt 'aitd,- 
dcednto aCUchi areutfcd Richard 'rn'Oeek-. 
• Ws mawla^ withWs 

i(Phihp^'4mk^^t«Hbe Princess Atind^ FFs^Z-to whom 
Uebaalibeit^MBaaebdCver since hisebddhood/ttiohard 


in fact, fis^P^pnaodoubt well knew, bad contracted 
a.venrtiiSIpadnt idUaqce. and was every day expecting 

vqpred that if the 
I4oiarhba#t:iid^.not^k0*p. ]fiia m%agetnept8 with the 
PiitP^S’AUek^fi^d'be>'i^.‘i^ enemy of him 

in wrath, swore that 
tim'^re^Chvpi4ndess;ws«».dilui(m and profligate 

Wpina& aaid:ibat Im ctIrilijUnot and never would man y 
her; ^ia g^sevema^pi^ according to an old French 
weber, wfis:aa a-Bwletuck in and driven through the 
heart of .Mediators, however, did their best, 

wiriiii^JbittoeJiwd kings -should go togetber tore- 
cover Jerusalem, and not kHl one another or ruin 
Sbeir two .j^iea ^ fi war in 3ici!y upon personal 
quarrels which did not cenoerni the boly cause in 
triufih they, were onibarkedi and, for tlic iitesent, 
PIdlip bartered.'^s aistcr’s: honour for a pension, 
agfreeiiig: lo rqlease RieWd from -his matrjnionial 
contract with Alice; for. 2i(K)0 marks u year, to be paid ' 
only for she tcrgi. of five years. .The Frcnclt king lluni 
got ready for sea, and, aftpr receiifiog some vessels and 
stores bountifully giv^ to liimky the English king, 
be set sail on the SKlth of March,. 1191, for Acre. 
Richard, with, a few of bis most s^ilendid galleys, accom- 
panied him- down the Strait ot Messina; but ivlicre 
the strait begins to. open on Syrsruse'aad the broad 
channel of Malta the kings parted, with a g"cat blow- 
ing of ti;pni[>ets and beating of cymbals, and a loud 
shoutir^bn either side of “ obuUe JJswe ! SfutUe Terre ! 
la /at'dro>irk--The Holy Lamd! the Holy Land! 

Tlie Cross! The dross r’ And then Camr-de-Liun, like ' 
the gay and anxious bridegroom that he was, stenmu’d 
tlie rapid currents of tlic strait with press of sail and 
with laboaring.oarSi and that same evening got to 
Reggio, on the Galabr'ian coast, nearly opimsiie to 
Messina, and took on board tUe young bride of his 
own choice, who had been for some time in that neigh- 
bourhood, waiting only. for the departure of the French 
king, and tbeq carried her over, triumphantly to his 
quarters in the fortified monastery. This lady was 
Berengaria, the beautiful daughter of the King of Na- 
varre. ' Biehard bad seen her in her own country a 
year or two. before the death of bis father Henry 11., 
and had become passionately enamoured of her, as she 
of him. On both rides it wqfi a. romardic and disin- 
tereriod attachment ; Im bad hargaiticd for no terri- 
tories or poUticri advantages y and she, undetnrn'd by 
the priripect td many dangers and privations, joyfully 
consenteu to travel from the Pyrenees to the Alps 
and ’tfie Apdhnmesutd into Sicily, and thence to. fol- 
low her ‘husband beyond the dreaded sea to the land 
of the Paynim, ..wbens a fierce and dwrhtful war was 
raging. Her riiief ooWipaaitKi and guardian on the 
long pmmey w;!* Eleanor of Aquitaine, the mother of 
fRichard and the widow of Henry Il.-r-a resolute 
wirnian wbose'etiergies.wefe^not.birbken by age. Elea- 
nor had alneadymsd* the.*! great passage,” as it was 
rolled, with her first-kuahand, Louis Vil., and it is 
thought riiat certrin. reccnecriqns-ot that Crusade, in 
the course of which stm -had been Aceusedvdf flagrant » 
hteaches of thej >sev«iti:b -«dinfiiM)dmenV contributed 
more tfaaaheradvuficeri-.Trifiriiklilunveiitiiigfher trom^ 
reviriting'Priestinek'^'Sfiie.eQristgu^ . the bride. ta;tbe 
matronly dire «id. diipcfimauif bar .daughter Joan, tlie 
qodhn-dowager .ef a.'.vcry short., time 

took ker-fiepMui^'W*'^ to look after matters 
<fhere,.and to hhAcblriik'toj^ ihe ifiipatfont mid vciy 
ufifictiap«ri(ris'ai(ibhfodi4tf brined Jdkm - ^ 

- ' Tbe leavnUfiking— on 

Hto'Ylh -embfirked his forces 

and set sail with .hia#hoRr'lleet for Paforiine. This is - 
aseeb* pf tlie higlu^st .order; tips is a 

subject emiitentfy.ijlflHljhual,- and elatirm, a'>d which, 
afler six centuries and a half, may make the Eiiglish 
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heart and pulse beat hifflu For sweral inilea the 
St^tt of Messina is like a broad majhati^^vori rutining 
<l^p between the grarid^embankiaenti ejf/the Gala^ 
btbin and Sicilian mormtaliia^hei^ta rndi4u Isie^ 
as mucli a^ in grandcur-iHituI the gmaA aeMitriMifa 
which ever ruri^downmrd or i^rwardt «aTttei 

with it a fresh and unv«|piikg breeze, «o todured 
l)y current and by wind, al) Hhlfft'gHdeJtbtioi^ with a 
smooth and rapid paCe. Arf ^Kichatd!e fleet out 
into lin'd-channel and glided ^o#A'' the Btrw, and 
ie)t the current and tho bvecfZe/it ^senied a beautio 
ful and Ihipctsing appeartii <tftUed forth tiid 

And Ihere^ was no w^atit of epectutora^' far 
lieart had filled the country on dhher wide with thu 
faino of his doings, his daring character, and his open- 
handed gOnerosi^ ; ho had £>ubled the interest which 
WHS at first felt for him as a Crusad^Y, add Calabrians 
and Kiciliana Crowded along their oppgsite shores; and 
jii the Ih'lls behind ihemrto gaze and wonder, and4o 
load iho bright n^ny air mth thek slio^s. iThe 
ialandem forgot blows they Sad 'gnlh?ii froui 

the English Icing, abd his knt^tsand men^t-^rths, 
and they were beard saying tliat sol gallant an arms- 
incut had never been seen before {iCthose seas, and 
ricvcT wotild be seen again. Tlte and beauty 
the fchij»s e>:(dt?;d lid® eatacy, not Jess tban their num- 
l or. Tlic right royal flag of England^ which was 
oven tlicn the noblest national stawkrd tha|^had ever 
boon adopted by a martial otnintry, floated oi^r fifty- 
iJiree royal galleys, thirteen droinonea, •mighty 
great ships witii irtple sails, One hundred carikesor 
Inisscs, and a swam of smaller craft. Thirty' great 
))U!»!%es or barks from England had arrived just before 
this departure, bringing out fresh siores,*and many 
ktiighlsand men^at-^nns, who had put the red cross 
tm their breasts and on their shields, atid had sold 
houses and lands to follow lltoir king^; and redeem 
tlifi holy sepulchre. Ovep the high projectingt antique 
ricjn, and along the skfos of the royal galleys, lar-< 
buard and starboard^ over the bul warks, were suspended 
the ghtteiing and eroblazoived shields of royal princes, 
dukes, counts, and mighty barons, the choice or the 
very subatan<;e of the chivalry of England, Normandy, 
Brittany, Aojou, Maiiie^ l^ictou, and the other coun- 
tries in hVimua, which were either subject to the 
secptie of Richard op linked % affiance with him and 
dependent upon him. In ^very galley ahicid tou^rhed 
shield— there was . no break or space &etweeit> in the 
v/fiist of the ships were started the long lances with 
their bright steel heads and. their drqopflig pennons ; 
and the warlike Crusaders walked tlia de^s looking 
on the fair land they werejeaviog^iw wistfully forward 
to the wide sea; upon wbidh, they wbro about to enter, 
and Saying with tlfeir tongue^ or with their eyt?s, “ Ho 1 1 
for Palestine r* . V : ' ' 

A storm overtook the fleet-wken .steering bdim^n 
Rhodes and Candiaf or Crete, ttndNfor a time the galley 
was missing which ^'arried fair bride Beren- 

gariaand his sister Jomij ' who to have Jived 

lovingly together ^Uke two .gm^Nhirds in one eage.f 
Two vessels. were wiwked on and 

^ the Greeks of that island karharously yiiuiKfarbd them, 
and Cast the mariners into 

prison. ^ Richard ^.soon cane? aaf to 4iso ven- 

geance, and dethrone the sovweigti, one -Isaacu a priSK^ 
of the imperial race of the CromneniiLwho ^pompously 
styled himself Emperew Ljkoding his, 

troops; he drove tlw unwariikefifeekS 
a fiock offibeep, stormed their napifab.sdizoft 4ll their 
property, feirt ihdr^mpci-or Isaacs 4^^ hSs^ % 

* By tliU SEptesMon k tneant that 

■ . f Rtii-crt of Blinitie. ' ■ ■ • ' - ^ ! 

' -ir'I '■Vi*''. . 


BO precipitately, that, in the words of one of the Lion- 
bbait'b my kSkrty ^roniolbnt; be took ^ wUb, him 
t^ihet nor “brcke.^i»‘/ FoorlsS^citBplbrefl 

and friendtdiip, obteinedoi^<A^^ 
Buffictenily iiarsh trrms, and thra tjwaGbmrbusy flew 
to arms agam. / RiUwd beat him again, witkas much 
^ ease «B that With wlucb the eagle would laasler Ihp 
■owbior the lioirthe jackal ; and this time be dethroned 
I iHth, put him jn uvmii, and shipped him off for the 
Christian campon Syria. Having garrisoned Ltmesol, 
the- cSidtal, and jsome other - ufaces of strengUi, and 
Jhavn^ idtroduOed eosde^ldl1g like;^rder and gomur 
metit iatof IbW easy but >yari]able 
within a iMatli after bis first arrival at vypus, re-emr 
barked his treofis, and, well farmahed with fresh inro- 
vniona and with other- good storee, gleaned in* the 
i favoiu'ite Island of'; Vi*nus, he rowed and sailed away 
I for Acre;, ' But he did not make that short . voyage 
: without meeting with more fighting and other .adven- 
tures. . Bctwvm Cypruf aiid the Syrian coast he , felf 
in with an enormous ship which wid^ ic^nveyitig troops 
and stores to the great Saladin. > He dasfaed^upoti: tl»s 
prey with Im own single galley, llireatening fa icmeify 
his sailors if it were sufiierea to escape, 
ship vi^as taken after a gallant action, ki which 4be 
superior, height of her board, and an'j.abuudant udo of 
the Greek fire, to which Richard’s people were as yet 
unaccustomed, gave her for soipe time a 'decided ad- 
I vantage. There were on board sb^en Ei^urs, or Sara^ 

! cens of the highest rank, tvearing the grebn turbau in 
; sign of tlmir lineal descent from Mabombt the prophet, 

I and therd were six hundred. and fifty, or,, according to 
another account, .fifteen hundred phd&ed men qu bOArd. 
Of all these ibirty-five individuals wefp saved ;,the Vest 
were slaiU: in the action or massacred after it;, or 
drowned in the deep sea, for. the argosy wept to the 
bottom, almost as soon as the fighting was over« and 
before the Crusaders could remove any of her.vii^abte 
stores. 

» At longlli, on the 10th of June, an astounding clan- 
^iir of trumpets and drums and hori^i^^aN^ every 
; other instrument in the Christian camp, .haiiril . tho 
an ival nf Richard and his host in thu ^adst^ ^ 
Acre. The welcome was sincere, for the aid/ •jaa op- 
portune and indispensable. Witlioujt the Llonvli^rt 
there must have been a capitulation of the jCl^hpaiians 
to Saladin. The Frendi king had arriviari 0i^.diine 
before, but had done notlimg. Frederis;: or^uahia, 
who had taken the command of the 
army of the emperor Fiederic Barba*0f8% aiM 
bad not been ablo to give a favourable^ 
siege of Acre, had been for some time 
Duke of Austria, who assumed the cofun^d pt tpe 
Jmperalists, was a formalist and a, slugg^Ai hi^g at 
the same lime conoeited and jealous. 
among the (Christians had«beqB fearful. ? The wwif'd 
and the plague, with other diseases, had swept away 
six archbishops* twelve bishops, forty ft vo 

hundred barons, whose names are rocorited fa .hiafory, 
and onq huudipd and fifty Uiousand trf ** ato,piqan^* 
sort.” /The s^ge had lasted well nigh two" ye^m aqfl 
the Crusaders were not only eUU nutside4b«,„^l% 
actually pressed and hemmed i% and ^*^8dd 
Lthemselves by Satadin, who c^upied 
! aiid all ^ the neighbouring hajsht# wijk lpp^^enso 
I army. But the arrival of the English klpg^pilL ^ new 
spirit and Ufe into the languisliing the 

I I2th of July, ouly a mmith i«i4 two land- 

ing, Acre was taken. . The gipisr; of , tj^i^^evcmcut 
was justly given, to Cawr.^o-Wqp-f^/i- -; .a ■ * 
fiofiiat K.i«E was «toeyeddlwiftsk,fa^ 

That, ttwia was wot «*h|m >he Kmg.t 

- ajiii^fasrdhuS ntobriaP^ 
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The French and English seMieirV thttered fuUy into the 
{liauea and jesloudes of their reiqpedive kiniftk whb did 
not agree the better for the Srbich Hm been oon> 
cluiftf between iheAi trhOd M WksUf • Vothlag bttt a 
Ho]y War could «vdr kfa^tlA thdse two wvo* 
reigns to fo ^ trlth ttM ano^. 

Philip wad Mitthnll# twiHig M the orerthnnr of 
Richard's ddtliKdta w Md IttolMd «ras reao* 

lute to ItMiJlfMi !F^h which 

him evott W f^eo sh powefM as PhQip. Tfaess 
Quarrels fft twiJin Jfoa mm oonfederaCT of 

^ CroMl^ l^h kihg ^ %* pKfr^na. The 
(SenOi^a^ V^pbii«itM«l»od th«4iMttSi(trFt«ttcoi 
the PM& ano Hoseltawflit br 4he Rnlgfata of fit. 
John, took patt wiili Engh&d; mhA iXr fho wbdei it 
appears that Rtdbard's mmo bnUiant ralonr^ and 

g oafor OMioaad of tamef and other lasans, rendered 
0 EngihAi foctiou the stronger of the two. The 
Tenters and the lIospHallon, the Gestoeae and the 
PisAtia were old rivala, and had often fought agsfost 
one another eteu Ui the Holy Land, and when sur> 
rounded hy thok common easiny> and die ted of sli 
Christians t titey wen: thevefore sore to taka opposite 

5 arts; but among the othei' CrunadciS who were not 
ivided by such ndalry and e^tni^k and who looked 
exuluuvely to the triumph of uie Christian cause, the 
Cofur-do-Iion wss evidently regarded as the best pie> 
sent leader 'and as the moet valorods prince that bad 
ever taken (he Cross aud adfacThd to the vews he 
pledged at taking it. He noVVr ehowOd himself in 
the camp without being lualnd enlhusiastiodiy by the 
great body of iheOhristnn smy ; and he had not lK‘eii 
a month In the country ere the Saracens began to 
snehk of him with tningled respect and terror. Dui mg 
ine siege ot Acre be bed worked like acommou soldier 
at the hetvy battering>engines ; and when assailed by 
a violent endemie fever, he had caused himself to be 
<arned to the trenches on a silk iiallct or inatlteas. 
Even without bia ever liberal guerdon the minstrels 
might have been animated to sing his praise, and Ip 
dedate, as they did, that it the sopulchie of our Lord 
wore ever again lecovcred, it roust be through King 
IliOhard. All this gave rise to fresh jealousiM in the 
bresat of Philip, who, though brave, was far more dit- 
tingnished as an adroit statesman In Eutope than as a 
Wartiof in the Holy Land. 

After Ifie rapture of Acre, the banners of the two 
kings were raised with «u equality of honour or pre* 
eminence on the ramparts ; but Richard took the best 
house'in the phtre for the aecommodahon of himself 
and lamHy, leaving Philip to take up his lodging with 
fbC fCnijpts Tmiiplars, who, many years before this, 
had built themselves a Spacious and magnificent 
qfttltsion, Scarcely, how evci, had they taken posses- 
•hm of (bC town, ere thu French king announced his 
d^iMhation to forego the further toils and honours 
Of the CtUssdek, and return to Europe. He pleaded 
bad ntbifii us the motive of this sudden departure : but 
his motives were various, the chid' of thm being an 
eager dsslrb tu attack the King of England’s French 
temttnios ditfing his absence In the East. Intent .a 
he was bu fim (ntU)0|[dt of tike eSose in which he had 


embarked, and dazzled as ho was by visions of cliividry 
and of glory, Richard was not yet so blind as to over> 
look the danger that threaUmed him m tho West, and 
aft^ many mt vain efiorts to mfsuadc Philip to re- 
iWta, h« s^cbotofi from him * polemn oath not to maki 
ifar upon any psii at his territories nutil at least foi ty 
dUfSansr h* hlmpfAT Ihuuld Jnve retmmed Irom Pales- 
tittS. fitasidcfs llsktng thhr oath, the Freneh king 
agmod to have 41 Acfoton thousand of his followeib, 
to be itomoiIiatelywQiBtoMtndcd by the Ouko ut llur- 
gtindy, who, howtkvof, was to submit to the supenori, 
authority of King Rienigd. In flic eye of every sin- 
cere Crutwder, Philip apflOaMd it a pet;|ured man and 
deserter; apd M be emaatkea be was veiy generally 
kissed, booted, and ounrd. riie sauie populai 
foeltng the glory of King Ridakrd, who stayed, was 
at^lified. *■ 

The SaraoOusAa not keep the terms ui the lapitu- 
latioU they badt made at Acre; theyiieithei lestored 
the Christian captives not the triio Cross ; and they 
foiled to Tpm tho money they had orouused to pay as .i 
tansom. Ifloireover a rumour was spread thiough tlx 
Christian camp that fialadin had mSesacied lim pu- 
soneiiiof war. Crusading soldieis demanded in- 
stant vengeance. made a fearfol riot, and killed beveral 
Of theh officers who opposed fiieir sanguinary desires. 
After waiting n feWsiioie days,Riofaaf d gave the ordei 
for a Inghtful massuae in cola bloOd. 
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Fi)t?Nl)rjNG HOSPITALS. • 

ri>uNin.ivG Hospitals are cliarJtalile institutions, 
which exist in most large towns of I^urope, for taking 
c'art- of infants forsaken by their parents^ such being 
generally the oftapving of illegitimate connexions. 
These iiialitntiona dale from the Middle Ages, and 
were established for the purpose of preveniing the 
destruction of children either by actual t'iolence or*by 
being exposed in the streets or tiighways. Among the 
Konians and otlier nations of antiquity, the exposure 
of children by poor or unfeeling parent® was a freement 
practice, and was not punished by the laws. After 
(vhristianity became the religion of the empire, it was 
forbidden by the Emperors VaJeminian, valens, and 
Gratian (Cod. viii. lit. 51 (S8), ** Do Infamibus ox* 
positis/' &c.>. At the sauie time, the greater strictness 
of Oio laws concerning marriage and against i®nicu- 
binage, the religious and moral denuqcialiotis against 
unwediled intercourse, and afterw*arda the obligatory 
celibacy introduced among the clerfjy, and the severe 
ponaltjes altciidiug its infraction* all tended to increase 
llie danger to which illegitimate infanta were exposed 
from the sentiments of fear and shame in their parents. 
Child-murder and the exposure of children became 
nearly as frequent in Christian countries as ihey had 
been in lif'atbcn times, only the parents took greater 
care to conceal themselves; and humane individuals 
in various countries began to devise means to collect 
and provide for the forsaken infants found in 
streets. In this, as in other acts of charity, eoclesi- 
astics stood foremost. At Rome, Iimogent JIL, in 
1198, when rebuilding a|id enlarging the great bos- 
pilal of S. Spirito, allotted a part of it to the reception 
of foundlings, several infanta having been mund 
drowned in the Tiber about that lime, Tliis asylum 
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j for the esposti,’^ or foundlings, was afterwards en- 
T larged and endowed by subsequent popes, and the 
* institution was adopted by degrees in oilier cities, it 
uas thought that by providing a place where mothers 
might deposit their illcgiiimate children in safety with- 
out bi'iug »uh>ect to any inquiry or exposure, the tie- 
quent recurrence of the crime of cluld-murdcr tvould 
be prevented. For this pur|.K>se a turning-box was 
fixed in an iipening of the w^all in a retired ^lart of ihf! 
building, in w liicb tiie child being deposited by the 
mother in the night, and a bell being rung at the 
same time, the watch inside turned the box and took 
the infant, wd>it;li from that moment was placed under 
the protection of the insLituUon, was nursed and 
educated, and afterwards appt enticed to some trade or 
profogsion. Thost^ parents who were in hopes of teiug 
able to acknowledge their, child at some future time, 
placed a mark or note with it, by wdiich it was after- 
wards known when they came to claim it, ambit was 
then restofled to them on their defraying the expense 
incurred for^ita maintenance. 

In France cue philantliropist Vincent dt? Paulc» the 
founder of the Society of the Missions, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, exerted htmself to 
found an asylum for infants, w'hich were at that tiinu 
frequently left to perish in the streets of Paris. It was 
at first supported by private subscriptions, but after- 
wards was made a national establishment— Hopital 
des KnfiUis trouv^s. Similar institutions were founded 
in other great French cities. In 1841 there were 
70,838 illegitimate children born in France— about 
one-tlurtecmh of the w'holc number of births; but in 
Paris the proportion is much greater, being one ille- 
gitimate child in every 2*7 births. Of the whole num- 
ber of illegitimate children, about 58 out of every 1(X) 
are abandoned by their mothers and taken to the 
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foundUu^ faosphalB, whisTd nearly two^lhlrde of them tiou^ but at this time tfiere were nearly C00() 
die before tbey are a year old. (Guerry, Statmtique children in the institution, and parlianjcni was bound 
Jlforo/a^e Za JFVcrnce.) In 184®, put of 10>266 births to poritlnue the gram until they* were apj)reniit:ed. 
pf iliegiUlnatc child^eiu 8231 were abandoned by their Betwten 1750 and 1771 there w^as vnfed a sum of 
parent or parents, and wore ifent to the foundling 549.796/. towferds tli© expenses of the Imsjrual. Tlic 
hospital. Mortality appearii to be very grekt in most public also now' perceived the evils inherent in such 
foundling hospitals of thC'Continent, owing to carelosl* institutions; and popularity was succeeded by odium, 
ness, miaman^ementf Or want of sufficient funds fpr so that: the governors actually passed a rosulutiun, 
the adniinistnEiion of those institutions.* The infants though afterwards refunded, to style the ostablishinent 
arc given out, to cheap nurses in the cejuntry, where a “The Orphan liospiia!/* After this tlie governors 
great number of them die. At the same time, it <s proceededf more cautiously, lestrictcd their exertions 
remarkable tlmt the number pf^ illegiliinate births has to the Bcope of tlieir own funds, and sold their country 
increased over all Europe during the last forty years, hospitals. In 1801 the practice of tahing diildrcn 
(Benoisicli:i de CJliStcaunciif, ChnsuL sur kft^&^ans wiyiout inquiry on payment of 1(X)/. was abolished. 
trouvcsckm Jeiprhwipniix Etats de VEurope, 1^24.) I'ho present modified character of the hospital as an 

In 1739 a charter was {panted for establishing a institution for foundlings will bo undei stood honi 
foundling hospital in London. On the 2Gth of October, the following extracts ironi Ihe^ regulations now in 
1740, a house was opened in Hatton Garden for the force : — “ No peri^on need apply unless slu? sliall liave 
reception of twenty children not exceeding the age of previously borne a good character for virtue, s(4u iety, 
two inontlis. The regulations stated, that ‘*no ques- and honesty.’* Application for admission must, in tlie 
lions whatever will be asked of any person who brings first iristancr^ be % petition, and tli?s, ])topcrly fi|l(‘d 
a child, nor bIi^ any servant of the house presume to up, must be presented personally at the oi dinary 
c.ideavquf to discover w'ho such person is, on pain of yieiiodical meeting of the (xmimittee of the inslitnlion. 
b4?in" discharged/* The number of applicants for liic Inquiries are made into the poverty and good < na- 
adiHiBshm of children was eo great that a balloting racter of the applicant, the illegitimacy of her inlant, 
process vraa necessary in order .to settle the choice of the abaudonmentby the father, and tlip noti-cogniawince 
admission. In 1745 the western wing of tlie present of the case by the parish auiliorilies. Tlic chairiiuui 
hospital was opened, and the oilier two portions of tlie of the committee questions the apjdicaut as to tJic 
Imiiding were soon built. Tlie applications so con- probability of lior return to the paths of virtue on tJie 
sUiitly exceeded the number which the funds wwild cvemt of child being admitted, and the number of 
support, that application was made to parliamcht, and persons to whom her sliamo is known, 'rhe next ste]> 
ill 1756 the sum of lO.OUO/. was granted, and the go- is to make inquiries into the truth of the a]»pli 4 :aut’a 
vernors of the hoijiital were empowered to form pro statement. This delicate task is undertaken by the 
vhicial bstablisluneuls. At this iieriod the infelitution treasurer's ckik ; and in performing it his iiibtniciioiis 
ivas evidentW, popular. The act of application was arc not to divulge any of tlic facts with which In; iimy 
I'cndcrea as xillle troublesome and disagreeable as pos- have become acquainted. If the result of the investi- 
sible. A basket was hung at the gate, and the only gallon be satisfactory, the admission of the cliild is 
trouble liuposrd on parents was tlie ringing of a bcIJ secured either at once, if theie«>be a vacancy, or u Jim 
as they deposited thqir child. On the 2nd of June, vacancy occurs. The number of children is JimUed 
1756, when ;fhe new system began, 117 children were * to 360. On leaving her child the mother leeeivf s a 
received, arid before the close of the year the number certificate in return, to which is attached a pj ivah^ 
of cliildre}:i that had been adopted by the institution mar k, by which the authorities of tlie liosjiitiil may, if 
was 17B3. ' The governors did not yet sec the consc- requisite, subsequently rccoffhise the child, and a cor- 
<piemies of their mistaken liberality. In June, 1757, responding mark is carefully’ at luedied to the child's 
they caluaed polices to he advertised in the newspapers, clothing ; but, as respects the mother, it is probable 
and plae^ds to be posted in the streets, informing all th^ the (diild is severed from her for ever, and that 
who Were concerned hovv liberally the hospital was she will never again be abk\to recognise ii. 'J'he 
thrown open to them. The number of children re-, cliild may be rosiored at a future time if the mother 
ceived in 1757 was 3727. In three years and ten can give the most satisfactory ywoofs of lier ability to 
montbifromjuhe, 175G, the number of infants received inainl;;iu it; Wit this claim is of rare oecurreme. 
into the liosmtal amounted to nearly 15,(KjO. The con- Many devices arc rcsoned to by mothers with a view 
veyancp of cliildren from distant ]iarts of the country to the future identification of their cbildren ; but the 
to the ibundling hospilal had become a regular trade, rules of the hospital are slricl as to the sev(‘iiin.<:e 
It was proved that of eight cdiildren brought u}) by being complete. The children are sent out to nurse 
waggon from the couuiijy sgvoii had died. Various mftil they ar^ live years old at establishments wbicJi 
abuses limicb, atrange to sjy, had not been foreseen, belonj^ to tlie hosjutal, at East Peckliam, Kent, and at 
deveJop^a themselves. Vigdant overseers of the poor Chortsey. On aUaining their fifth year they return to 
occasionally J>lit!Vcd the rato-jiayers by dropping into the hospital for their odvication. and at its completion 
the basket at tlie ho&piial a child or i\\o that tlicy they aic apprenticed to some trade, 
fcfared. might become cliargeable, or they frightened Tlic chapel of this hospital, of u hich we have pre- 
ihc mothers into the act whcui they had no desire to fixed a view, is in itself largo, light, and genoially 
nan with their pfltoing. Moreover, the iustitiuion elegant in its appearance; the stained glasslicic and 
had got into full play before anything like u, system there sheds its rich glories; the altar-|)i(‘ee, with its 
of regulations could bo adopted for preserving the life most toudiing and beautiful of subjects, Christ blessing 
and health of |the f(»indlings, and there was even a .children, treated in the artist's (West’s) best mannci% 
soaudalous want of wet-nurses. Out of. 14,934 childrefcf is at once ap^opriate i)i»<l impressive ; but it is not on 
received ui less than fouir yea^s, only 4400 lii^d to be these features the eye pf the spectator rests, much less 
apprenticed. . llie enormous pnors which 1^ been on the mingled crowd of the jdous, the wealthy, and 
committed by ttego^eruOT and byparliaraent wete the fashionable which occupies the gallery oyer the 
now i^alpabl^vtdeid;. In February, 170G„a resiplution' allar-piedc attUeond, as well as the two bido-galleriefl 
was passed.p MW H0uae of Commons, and iho body of the chapel,^ it is that long slope of 

** 1 hat the indiscriminate ^admissidn ot^aU chUd^n youthful and interesting faces descending from tlie 
under a ccrt)i)tY'&gc into the uospital had, bedn attended ceiling to the front of the gallery at tli'o other ox- 
vith many evil conAequonces* and that it be discon- 1 tremity of the.htulding, the hoys in their dark costume 
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o\» the right, tl c girls Villi snowiest vesture on tbQ 
the noble organ rising between them. ' 

In 1841 theincowicof U|c London Found.lipp.II6sk. 
pital was rather more than Imt it js afud: ihut: 

in a lew yfart^ by llie falllngrSp of leaped, ihb inbpoie/ 
will b<‘ not less than TjOjOGU/. - , ■ V ' 1 : '4 ' 

In 183;J there wer# tifJSO diildreh ; mainta^^ 
three foundling lioapital^ in Ireland. By . the 
Poor liRw Act (I & 2 Viet. Oi see the control of these 
eftiablishinonts was given, to flbe. Poor Law €ominis- 
f^ionera : tlio number of cbildreU’ wa« to be gradually 
reiluced ; and finally^, the hospitals wete to be con- 
verted into union workhousea* by which provisiqu hos- 
pitals for foundling :aTO virtually abolished, llie 
Dublin Foundling Hospital was erected in. 1704, and 
u scandalously inanaged. A basket was placed on 
the oulaide of the gate for the toception of infants, and 
a bell was rung when^lvey were deposited. TIjc luim- 
ber (d t’hil(lrri) received from 1785 t(f 1707 was 27,274 ; 
of llieac KbP.’^» died. In 17b7 the adtoisaions were i:>22, 
and the dcailis I4r>i. From 17119 to 1808 tl^c admissions 
were in.GiiS, and the dcatlS amounted to 5043. 

Tliore are J'oundling Hospitals in Easlorn (Lotver) 
Can.ida, and grants have heretofore been made to 
ihein by tin* local logislalure; but in 1845 it was offi- 
cially Mated that su<h grants would be discontinued, 
i'he rjnnmissionrws of Foundlings, kc., in tlie district 
of Qoebec, accordingly issued a notice staling that 
** prisons have been placed at the different avenues 
leading to the depot at, the lJ6tcI-I)jeu k) prevent 
ja'ople fioui leaving clandestinely any children there.*’ 


ON TIIK INCLOSURE OF COMMONS. 

A Rki’out from the Select Cdmuiittoe on Commons’ 
Imdosuie, together with the Minutes of Evidence and 
inrlex, lias been recently published, the facts of which 
nT(? of giejtt value, and gf which we shall endeavour to 
gilt: j^oine notion, as also of the two most recent Jnd<j* 
snre Aedi^ The Uei^ort is accompanied wdth maps ► 
w hich explain vaiious parts of the evidence. A com- 
plete digest of these minutes of evidence would form 
a very insluictivc article on the state of agriculture in 
England. I’lie liltle that has been here allempted is 
of necessity very incomplete. The witiiosi^a agree in 
the main, hut there arc 60|^e differences of opinion 
which a K’ader of the niinufeii will not fail to see, # 

The term Inclosure is applied to the inclosing and 
partitioning of lands in England and Wales, which are 
comprohended under the general nanu? of Commons 
or ('oniiinon Lands. A knowledge of the present con* 
ilition of the lands comprehended under this term 
enftldes us to form -a better eMimatc of the state of 
agriciiliuie in Englaml and its capabilities of iniprove- 
nient. Wc learn also ivhat was the general condition 
of iho lands in England before inclosures were n^de. 

It is .necessary to define the terms Commons and 
Commonable r,.nd Intermixed , Lands. Commons or 
Common Lands are lands iii a State of nature or waste, 
of which individuals have not the severalty. Common- 
abb* Lands arc those lands which during a part of the 
year are in' severalty, that is, pfccupied severally by 
individuals as their own, to the excluwm fo^ the time 
of otluM* ficdplo. The amount of, common land in 
Kngland is not known, but, it is conjectured that it hiay 
be about 8,U00,(X)0 of acres : the total area o( Engtetid 
and Wales is supposed to be about 37^0{tk>,0dQ (icrea. 

Of whai is called common lapd there iri none'ihit is 
not held by some species of tenure, and thlb hptioa that 
villagers havd a right of turning a edw, aprg^ nr ipthie 
gresc oh a common is a^^mistake. ' Mere inbab^ucy 
giv(Hi no. such legal right. The tight of Oo^xhOn 
beloj gs in part to the landholders, and is lot to . the . 
tenant with the land or tenement. “The common 
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right is iuKoparably attached, indissoluVl? attached to 
the. tenement ; and the person renting fVlim the owner 
.of the teppments tlie land and house, must of necessity 

Nor can he alicmfCeit; so 
^ power of trahsierring that right 

[ else; he must either 

.' ./Ol^prcise it is lapsed aud cannot be ex* 

The amount of <ximtnpnablo and iateii(nixed lands is 
not knowiihif The nature of tbei^ cpmmohable and intcr- 
inioted lands ^i^y be collected from the following 
instances.:— r;* There ard many parishes in the kingdom 
that a>nsist altogether of intermixed, or commonablo 
lands ; there are others in which ttiere is a great inier- 
niixturc grf‘ common land with the commonable and 
iiilcrmixctl land. The township pf Barmby on the 
Marsh in Yorkshire contains 1692 a<;^cs, There are 
IJ 52 pieces of open lapd^ v^hich contain. 1015 acres, 
giving an average size of 3 roods and & mebee ; and 
thcic* arc 352 old inclosurcs, containing 677 acres. In 
the parish of Cholsey in Beikstufe; tjfic total conlcnis 
of w'liicli are 2381 a(!.‘rcs, there are 2.^15 of oj[>cii 
land, which contain 2327 acres, giyin|; an average wze 
of one aero/' This open land generally copSfista. of 
long strips which are so narrow that it Is impbrinhlo 
to plough them across. Yet much of this land is tlie 
best in" the kingdom for natural FertilUy, and is the 
oldest cultivated land. 

There is great variety in these commonable lands ; 
but they may be divided into three clasees, exclusive of 
wood-lands. First, there is open arable and meadow 
land, which is held and occupied by individuals 
severally until the crop has been got in. After llu? 
crop has been removed, that is, dliring the autumn 
and winter, it becomes commonable to persons who 
have severalty rights in it, and they turn on to it their 
cattle without any limit, or without stint, as it is 
termed. Thus there is a divided" use in tnese open 
lands; individuals have the exclpsive right tp the cn* 

► joyment of one or more of Ibcso ftrips ol open land for 
a part of the year ; and during another part of the year 
all these individuals enjoy this open land in common. 
Second, thcTo is open arable and meadow land that is 
held in severalty during one part of the year, liftc the 
first class ; but after the crop is removed, it is^common- 
able not only to parties who have severalty rights, but 
toother classes of individuals: these lands are genc'- 
rally called Lamnias Lands. 

These commonable rights may belong to a particular 
class, as a body of freemen, or to all landhf^lders. 
There is great variety in thesq^ two classes as to the 
severalty holdings also. **Th^e arc many cases in 
which the severalty holding varies year year. 
There are in these open lands w hat is canes'^ jjane 
of land, in which there may be forty or sixty loifi. 

1 ( is reported to be a romrfant of an old military^il^toni , 
when on a certain day the best man of the paSrii ap- 
peared to ^ake possession of any lot that he tli^ught 
lit; if bis right was called in question, he hsiiff tq fight 
for it, and tne survivor took the first Jot, and so tltey 
went on through the parish; It often ^ppens that iu 
these sbil’ling severalties the occupier of lot pno jlns 
year goes round the whole of the several lots 
tion; tlTO owner of lot one this year 
next, and so on. When these Mds are arable 
^y do not change annually, biti '^eripmOally,' 
ing to the rotation of the crops. Thpn jpserp is th^^ 
lot meadow, in which the owineii lots f(Sr^ 
choice. There are a: greai: variety of circtimBtan«^> 
under which the ^ievcralty 'dwh^iip of these lands"' 
shifts from tiriie to time— but afteLlh^ severally ow^r^., 
ship has ceased, and alter the has been remQ|^d; i 
, they a!l become commonahte)''* ' ' " * ^ ' 

fTa^bwetratinuead 
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THE YEA® 6F the POETS^No. XI. 

S0MM*ii— MoRKmo AWD EvBNmcy. 

Trr Pdetft luxuriate in their deacriptiona of Morning 
and Evening, Tkede descriptions belong more espe- 
cially to tbe morninfra and evenings of Summer, when 
the br^th of morn * is sweet, and “ the coming on of 
gentle evening” « mild.” ’* 

First let ns near a quaint and simple old master sing 
the charms of MoMmo : 

^ Ihs g«iti, vbsti' he bath #}K«sd bi» rays, ^ * 

And sbetr'd bit face tvti thousand eays, 

Tsn thousand tbinji^ do then btgm 
To tbs liib that they are ia. 
tW disws lively art Slid ime, 

Of sundry shapas and colours new, 

• And laughs uiK>n the earlli ; anon, 

Tbs earth as cold as any stone, 

Wat' in ^ tears of iior ovvn kihd, 

*Oiiw then to takS a Jwyfiil inlnd. 

For well she teels that out and out, 

^ Uss sun doth warm her rmuid about, 

And dries her c^dten tenderly | 

And shows diem ibnb fhll orderly, 
tilt mountains high, and bow they stand! 

'^: iTbe tallies, «and the great niaiuland ! 

. hwes, the herbs, tlie towers strong, 

; oaattes, and th€ i ivfcrs long. , 

even for joy thus of tins heat 
• She idiftweih wrth her pleasures great, 

Ahd tdeelie no more ; nut sendeth forth * 
jfter dwgiinis, her own dear wwth, ^ 

, TO xnohiEit and dy up te the afr ; 

Wh#0 they sing fa order Ibtr, 

And tell in steik Ibli meitilyt j 

Hew th^r Itevo itot full I 

That flight, tthoni^eir ttothar's sides. * 

And when digf tavo sung move hesids^ ^ : 

Then fall tjis|r#<iheir ii(io(ls»r*ii brsiul, ‘ \ 

1 

■ „ The WabMitW sound# oi^tUs hfM, 'M I 


Then tuns the Mnls their natmony ; 
Then dock the fqwl in eompany ; 
Then everything' doth pleasure find 
In that, tiiat eotnfbrti all tbefr kind/* 


SURBRV. 


; -\iM'hllh'than4)Sw 
' one^lm 

, hlWRpd ofdtefr hilJ^i ", 

s And, they serve, and ha# iltey ddi 
r CAttd'lio# their hdy loyeatiMmi toow^ 


Cowley’s “Hymn to light” it a noble performaftcr, 
from which we extract a few staoKaa : 

“ First-born of Chaai, who SO fah ditlst come 
From tiM! old Negn/s darksome womb ; 

Which when it.iaw the lov^ child, 

Tlve melancholy laiiis put on! kind lo^)ks and smird. 

Thou tide of glory which po test doth know, 

But ever ebb and ever tldwl 
Tliou golden show’r of a true Jove ! 

Who does in thea deseend^ aipi heaven to earth makvlove ! 

Hail ! active Nature's Mt^ful life and health ! ' ^ ' 
gp Her joy, her ornament, and wealth 1 ^ 

Hail to thy husbamh mat, and thee ! 

Ttmu the world's beauteous bride« the lutiy bAdegrooip he ! 

Say, from what gpldeti quivers of the Hty 

So »n tliy wlnj^ «»«« fijrf • ’ «' 

SwifhieM md rasper W ^^ ** ^^^** < ' ' ''' ' 

From thy great Sire eUBtei thy Sire, the Word Divine. 

Thou in the moon^ bright chariot, proud and gay, 
f Dost thy bright weed m stale aprvey, 

And all the yaar dost with thee bring 

Of tbooeaiid iiotrly lights thine own nocturnal qwuig. 

Thou, Scyihian-llkifj diiAt rpund thy lands above 
The Smi*# gilt tent ever move, 

And still, a# (tteu in pomp dost go, 

The shfhl^t pageapte of the world attend thy sliow." 

Cowtwr* 

Ttbe Shaksi^te and Mctcher, bave 

palti^d th^ cWacteristics of Morning with 

gloe^^ have I seen 

; with foluen ftwe the meadows greep;, 

■' ' ^idjpg paU Streams with heavenly alohymy ; 

' 4MI>a |terjiiit basest clouds to ride 
..Wnth' vgty Tack on his celwistial face, 

And fhm Ihe /orient world his vfsa^ hide, 

Stealing UPseen to west wUh this disgrace/* 

SXAKiraaa. 
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“ Lot h«r« tha gtDtl« Urlci WMry of mt, 

Fiom his moiit c«kbin«t mounts up on Kiigbi 
And wakes the inonning, firom whoso silver htOsM 
The sun AilsoiU in his majesty ; 

Who ^oth the world so gl^lousf y hobold^ 

The oodar-tups and liiMs loom bnrtiiih^ 

Bee, (he day hegiiil 10 luroak^ 

And the Ucht like a streak 
Of Bubtik mi (he windhilaar^ 

While (he mocninff doth unfold i ‘ 

Now the birds beam to rouse, 

And (he squirrel f)rDin the boughs 
Leajv, to gf»t him nuts and fVuit ; 

The early lark, that erst was mutOi 
Carols to the rising day 
^ Many a note and many a lay/* 

FuBfciiaa. 

^ Shephenii, risOr and shake olf tlkep ! 

See, the bliishitig mom doth pseg 
Thro' the windows, while the sun 
To the mouiiiain (ops is run, 

Oihliiig aiaihc vale^below * « 

With his rising flames, which grow 
f«i eater tiy his climbing still. 

( 'p, ye Inzy ffToimii, and till 
B.ig aiul bottle for the field I 
C''lus|> your cloaks fhst, kst they yield 
'I'l* Uie bitter nortUreasi witfil. * 

Cull tlie maidens Up, and find 
Who lays longest, that she may 
Go wiUioMi a iriand rdl day | ^ 

I'hcn reward your dogs, and pray * 

Pan to keep yon from decay ; 

Bo itiifold, and then away!^ 

FLATCUEa. 

After these, the modern atinnot aounda aomewhat 
tame : ' 

** '1 is not alone a bright and streaky Bky-^ 

Soul cheering warmtlieHi spicy air sarene— 

Fair peeping flowers, noe dews that on them lie— 

Nor sunny breoAllhs to^iig the foreeta green — ^ 

That make Hie charm of Morning *.-^thou^ti as high, 

A <5 meek and pure, live In that tranquil scene, 

Wliether it merf the rapt and wakeful eye 
In vA])oury clouds, or tints of clearest dieen. 

If to behold, 01 hear, all natural things 
In general gladnen haft the blessed light-*- 
Herds lowing— birds sporting with devious flight, 

And tiny swarms sfireading their powdery wiugi— ^ 
And every heib with dewy slioots up^epringing — 

If these bo joys— -such jo^ the Mom is ever bringing/* 

Anon. 

EvBNmo lias formed the aubjefst of bne of Collins’ 
most Hnisbed poems : 

If anglit of oaten stop, os paMissI song, 

May Irope, 0 pensive Bvea 10 loathe thine ear 
Lik^ thy own mod#it opringt^ 

Tby ajiringi, ai4 dfit^rg yalef | o 


O nymph reserved, while now the lirightteiisd iuti 
Bits in yon western tent, whose cloudy dcirti, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

v; • s O'erhaughts wavy bed t ^ 

* 

Now air is hushed, lave where the weak-eyed hot, 

/ With short shrill shriek flits bv on lalthem winfr 
V Or wfaeee (he beetle winds 
Bts auMfU but BuUeti horn, 

, As oft bo ris^ midst the twilight ijath, 

^ ^ * Agaitwi thaetpilgriiii borne in needlets bum : 

New teach m% Aaid eompuied, 

^ y To btaathe font* softened atrain, 

j * 

WboM Atimbose stealiog thtongh tby darkening vak 
May nbt ttfleetmly with iu stillcieai luiti 
Ae mitring alow 1 hail 
Tby genial loved return ! 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at hil warning lamp 
The iVagraiit hours and elves 
VhiO slejd in buds (he day, 

And many a nymnh who wreathes her browl with sedge, 
And sheds the frestiening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The iiensive pleasures sweet, 

Prejiare thy shadowy ear. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

^hoso wails more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. 

Or if chill blustering winds, or driasag rain, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the Imt 
Tliat from the moutitaiu s tide 
Views wilds And swellbg tlooils, 

And hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires, 

And bears their simple fiel), and marks o'er all 
Thy dewy flngvri draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spi iiig sliall ]K)ur his showers, M oft Ike wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, nioekoil Bve ! 

While Summer loves to suorl 
Beneath thy lingering lignt ( 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 

Or Winter, yelling through Hie troublous air, 

AiTrigiits thyEbrinking train, 

And rudely rends tby robes ; 

So h ng, regardful of thy miieirule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

1 by gentlest influence own, 

And Jove thy favourite name.** 

COHLINE 












Byron sStt^ tho evening o( Italian skies : 

VTlift Mortij in up, and yet it is notiilght^r* 

^ dlvidqfr ^4® *l5y with her— a sea 

’ ^ tvf rfory streftTiis along fjie aljntie . A 

Of 6W nriouiitaiiw ; heaven IS free 

' Frote cloUfis, lait of bH colours srems W be, " 
;MeUed to, t>ip vast irin (^■tha west, ^ 

Where tlie day jtdus the wt eternity ; 

Wi » lie, ow f ^ rtither hand^ meek T) inn’s crest 
Floats through the aaure air^^-an ielnnd of (lie hlertl 

' ■ ' ^ ' h * * 

ajlgr is at her side, ^4 reigns ^ 

, Wifife! o’er half the lovely heaven ; Imt still / 


* ^ftir w sea heaves brightly, and reipnins V* ^ 

•llaU'ft o’er the peak of the far Uhietian Villl, ^ 

/jfliS.day and night contending were, until 
, A Nahirft reclaim’d her order i--^er»tly flows 

Tl»e deep d veil Ureuta, whert* their hues instil ' 

T 1 m> odorous pnl^de of a iie\v-t)om rose, . f 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows, 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Coinfs down upon the waders; all its hues,' 

From the rich snnsol to the rising star, 

' Their magical Variety dlirnse : 

And now they change; a paler slindow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting, 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imhues 
With a new colour as it:gte«ps axvay, 

The last still loveliest, till— ’tis gone —and all is grey.” 

Byron. 

Rrilliant as these stapxas arc, the older poets have a 
iT)orc patiiral charm — th our tastes : 

Tiook, the world’s comihrtrr, with weary gait, 

His day’s hot#aHk has ended in the west ; 

Mie owl, night’s herald, siirieks, — 'tis very late j 
, . The sheep are gone to fold, liirds to their nest ; 

* , And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 

Do summon us to part, and bid good night.” 

Si'AKSPEKK. 

' ** Shepherds all, and maidens fair, y • 

Fold your llorkft up, for the air ’ ' 

^Otns to thicken, and the sun 
Already bis great course hatli run. 

See the dew-^ro^w how they kiss . 

EvVy little flower that is; 

. Hanging on their velvet Iwads, 

Like a rope of crystal beads. 

' .See the heavy clouds loxy fnlling, 

And hriaht Hesperus down calling 
The dean Night from iimlEr ground ; 

’ ^ At whose rising mists unsound, 

Dalnm and vapours fly apaee» 

'Hov’nng o’er the wanton face 
: Of these pastures, Where lliey come, 

Striking dead hotii bud and bloom ; 

Therefore, from such danger, lock 
rEv'ry one his loted flock ; , 
f ; And let your dogs lie loose without, 

; ’ Itest the wolf come 08 a scout 

' ' ‘ ' From the mountain^ .and, ere day, ' 

' ;illei?Va lamb or kid away ; 

Or ftie'crafly ihifivisU fox * '/. 

Break upn your simple fltjcka. 

> > To secure youmelves-from those 
;dSe not too secure in ea«*» ; 

Let rme.eyb.ldvi^atohfs keep, ' r 

[i\ , WhiljBitheother.eye 4 oth eWvp? 1 

C ’ t ^ Soyou eb<tJl.^d ebe|)herds prove, 
f, / o' '‘^id forever hold tha Jove 

mit great 6([id. , Sweetest sluinb^^ 

' So' farewell l 


y RB0(?sRI)§,Off THE TEEASUIiY^. W ; » 

T|ik^ ^ .JFroftsury Qf the Exc^f?jj«cr ’ of 

Great Jfeitain ^ cnonuousi 

across tlie mind 'as the wands are prqpmiyiced J 'Wie 
cave' of Aladdin sinica irito; insignig^noc coniparod 
with the repoaitory. of 'pillions a 

year; but of Aladdin 'ww not ^tnbre^^u 

sjantial than is the idea uf pempiary .’ivealfh in the 
’'treastury of her m^caty*« Np tojoney 

cotpes nither except in tUc pockets of ks fuucfionarics, 
and the only representatives of money .arc the Ex- 
qhii^|ter;Bllls. - '"‘Z ;V 

; But the Treasury is not vvithput' ^^f}ches, ^tliouph 
Of a very different character!, ItollahT bid J^fch%f^t, 
and pil(?s of bid l]|o,xe9, certainly prejwpt tiq 
seditetive ea;terior», hut they , contain ssktlers more 
varied, more interesting, and better worth examining 
than rolls of promissory notes or hap^ of coin. 

T]m 5 Treasury of the Exchequer was in early times 
the sovereign’s ^rong box, as it were, in ’which Were 
de)SoRited the testimonies vof all such la<Hs as it ivas 
desirable to preserve. I’he cjrre wiUi which they have 
hern guarded has not been equal to (heir importance, 
but much is yet left which Uie intelligence and indus- 
try of modern times has investigated arpl arranged, so 
as to make the mass more easily accessible. They 
consist, among other things, of Papal Hulls, Deeds, 
Charters, and /Grants of Land: Statutes and Ordi- 
nances ;*^eceiptsiolr-Salarios and Pensions ; Wills of 
the sovereigns of Englati’d ; indulgences, masses, &c. ; 
negotiations and treaties, and olJier diplonnilie docu- 
ments ; and various memoranda; the whole ranging 
from the reign of Henry Iff. downwarcl. 

The kaletulars or i^iVentories still existing in the 
Treasury of* its ancient records, contain the litlos and 
occasional notices of many of a far earlier period. Sir 
h'ranois Palgravp has edited three inventories, and they 
have been printed at the expanse of the government. 
•Tic has also prefixed to them a learned, useful, and 
I i;itore.«;ting introduction, from which we shall copy a 
! few passages, heginning with one descriptive of the 
' manner in which these multifarious documents w'cre 
arranged and preserved. 

•‘.The plans antiently adopted for the arrangement 
and prest'rvalion of the instruments liad many pecu- 
liiU’Uies, Presses, such as are now employetf, do not 
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, !i^U« 1 end luy evening’s knell,” 




FtietaneA’/ 
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eecm have been iH' user Cljeste. bai&ihL^' with iron ;' 
forcers (M^cofi’prs, secured in the same manner j pouchy 
or bag^sl of canvas or leather; skippets Oit, sma^ boxes 
turned on fathe; till, or ^rawera; and hanapem 





01 hampers of ‘ twjiggys* arc all enumerated as the 



[Iliumpt'r.] 

])la('es of stowap^f or d('pi)iiit, 'J’o these reference was I 
made, soineliiiu’s by inscriptions, so(§ciiiues by tickets | 
or labels, and bometiines by ‘ sigas,’ that is to say',’ by j 
rude skciebes, drawings, or painluigs, which bad ' 
gt'iiersilly some reference to tlic subject matter of the 
docuineiiLs. 

“ TJius the sign of the instruments relating to Ara- 
gon is a lancer on a jennet (8) ; Wales? a Briton in 
the cosiunie of his country, one foot shod and the other 
bare tb); It eland, an Ivisber c\ad in a very singular 
hood and cape (Id); Scotland, a Loctiaber axe; Yar- 
mouth, thre** Uiiited heriing^ (7) *, the rolls of the Jus- 
tices of the Forest, an Oak Sapling; (1) the obligatioit 
entered into by the niemof Chester for Iheii dueiobc- 
dience to Kd ward l^arl of Chester, a gallows, indicating 
the late wiiich might, he tlireateUcd in case of re- 
bellion, or whirti tht! officers of tfee Treasury thought 
they had already well dcsc^rved ; royal , marriages, a 
hand in band (i)) ; theludenlures relating to tlie sub- 
sidy on woollen clollia, a pair of shears; instruments 
rivaling to the lands of the l^rl of Gloueester in 
Wales, a castle surmounted, by u banner charged with 
the Clare annt(14)ia»d the like/' 

A mong tlu? fUrious as tyurks of art •aropr.g the 

documents arp tlie 4 Ji|domatid\li^rumeat 8 kuown as 

THK (IOLDEN,,'i;BAQOks. 

“The mostiinliont,’’ sayaiStir F, Palgravp^ «is the 
c haiter by wliich , Alfortso:. the Wifee. surrendm’ la 
Kdward L, then the eldest son of Heni^ niM#ll his 
I iglit in Gascony, the s>'al or bull whereof is impressed 
in very pure gold. Thv Qi\tho obverse; and the 
Hoii on the reverse “ cmble«pit"^tltthcr than armorial 



bcarings—aro finished with the graving tool. The 
4 ‘Jiarter itself has unfortunately sustained much in- 
jury from time, but the beauty of the character can 
yet be discerned, and it is subscribed by the very sin- 
gular ^nedfi or orb, which, Jiccording to the piactiVe of 
the Castilian chancery, contains ll>e name and style of 
iJic si»vereign, supported, as it w'c?re, on either side by 
the vassals, Moorish and Christian, whoowed allegiance 
to bis throne. 

“ The second is the treaty of perpetuaF peace con- 
eludeil, iSih Aug list,, 1^527, between Francis I. and 
Henry VIII., to uliicli is a])pended a gulden seal of 
c.\<£uisite workmanship, in the stylo of Benvenuto Cel- 
bmi. On the ubveise is the monarch seated upon Ifis 
throne: the reveiae bears t\ie s\ne\d of Vvance, cn- 
cijclud by the collar of the order of St. Miehael. Partly 
ehased and ])artlY composed of lillagree, it is as fiesh 
as w lien it came from thi^ InlHids of the artist. The 
ground is gi allied, and the under-cutting and filJagJ ec 
are so deep and so dedicate as to refim^r it im^uac- 
ticable to ajfiiw any (ost to be taken from it, eincH such 
au operation ^uld not be iierformcd w-itliout. certaiu 
injury to the engraving. 

“The third is the }Tat>al privilege* dated 5lh Mith;]). 
.1524,* by w hich Clement VJI. confirms the tiiW:\of 
Dcfoudcttof Uie Faith to llenrSj,VIII., and to wbit9i is 
appended the golden bull. This is struck as a modah 
likk the ordinary leaden bulls, but with a wholly 
imlering from that which is usually eiiipldy^l ; for the 
type of the ordinai'y bUu is according to the pattern of 
;thc middle ages, whilst the gulden bull, exhibits the 
:perfeciion of Italian avC” , . v O !V 

’ There are also a nuhiber of inveiiiones of huTeited 
property, some of which, exemplify curiouslv the ope- 

* This is Sir F. Palfrrave’s arroiifjlemciiti thuu^di ia fact this 
i 19 the if cond in point of antiq^tniy, 
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ration of forfeiting the property of crintraals to the 
king. One volume is we inventory of the of 
Gavceton, the naw’orthy favourite of lUchard Jl. Here 
it wai^probabljr only a .reaSwmtioBu *4Pat the tnost 
curious, however,* <n theae^^entM^^,. that .which 
was taken of the apoila ipad# % lack Qadte, *etbev«iae 
Mortimer the TraitoCt’enbihiUi^ a atrange and aingu* 
lar miscelhiny -goM and vlver pUte, aalt-ccUara, and 
dishes; clialices and aacramentu vetaela contributed 
by the (drurohea.; , an. Old yeatment and.a pair of aheeta ; 
a (H-imer cteapa of «)v«r ; remnante of velvet /ind ' 
remnaota,^ oloth at gold ;ia^u8k ball to amclt at; a. 
bcryll tgit the eye ; the hozcll of a candlestick ; a 
tankard without a lid ; a purse ‘ wrought in the stool ’ 
with oountera of silver ; and one hundred and live 
p0ttnda4tfteen shillings ready money; the wlmlo dis- 
playing in the most graphic ntaniier tlie complete 
. swoop made by Cado and bis .adherents, who neglected 
nothing whicb. came in their way. The heap of plun- 
der is laid before you.” And the law appears to have 
followed hia example very closely : nothing is ne- 
glected, not even the’^nofOll of a candleiuick;” and 
thougb mipiy things, attch as tho. aacramental vessels 
and the “ni^i'mcir wllh,p}Mfepa of silver,” mpat have been 
casj^of identifidatiipor I hey aro pot reitored to the 
owners, but forfditM to tite etowp. 

Tho Treasury^of Exuhequer was, however, not 
merely tite depository of Records. The regalia for a 
long period were kept there, as well as some curiosities, 
priceless, but of very doubtful value. Here, fiato 
F. Palgrave, “ w'cro deposited articles which noihfht be 
more or less considered as objects deriving tlteir value 
from their historical interest and singularity, in ad- 
OilioB to any iutfinsic W'orth they might possess. In 
the eedeaiastical treasuries were many objects of this 
plats, and hence it has been w'ell observed that they 
were the museums of the middle ages. In England 
’we may trace this practice at an early ago ; for the 
sword with which King Athelstane cut through the 
pobk at Dunbar is stated thus to have been deposited 
in the IVeasury. Such woapons connected real life with 
the dctlons chivHry. TJie sword of Smith Welland, 
so fain^ in the Scandinavian sagas, brought fortl) for 
the knighthood of Henry Plantagenct, had been ]iTe- 
served of old in the Royal Treasury of England, where 
it iVas deposited with the regalia ; a companion for the 
swm d of Tristan, presen ted, or more probably restored, 
to King John by the emperor, and wnich I rather sus- 
pect is to. be identified with the pointless cartatia. 
HeVe also was the dagger witli which Ring Edward 
was wounded at Acre, described as being '* saunx pris.” 
Aud on the I8lh May, 86 Edw. IH., the council de- 
livered to the treasurer and chamberlains a small forcer 
liound with iron containing certain memoranda relating 
to llipnisitts de Morbeke, together with a gauntlet of 
iron .worn by John, Khtg of France, when he was 
taken prisoner. 

**jf crOtoof gold which had belonged, to St. Louie 
may pjeitbapS he viewed eitoer as a relic or as a rarity. 
It was set with one great balaice or r^by, and eight 
smaller balaices, eight sapphires, and tiralve emeralds, 
whereof one was broken, tliio whole Weif^iHg forty-live 
ounces and one qnartor, A box of . the wood of the 
balm-tree, containing grltbin it three ieavehof fweekiuB 
balm, is unpriced. A. ring of cold, with a great sap- 
phire, is estimated at forty shillinm; hnt if it 
virtue •<- magical virtue— it then |r ‘without piice.’ 
Such ohtn^e'd gems wwe liot Very niwominon. « was 
one t^tAkrtioHn qf imjMiachmeiit agakist Hdb«0 4e 
Bui:j^ whereas the king having had Ip; hi* 
PtopWf f • gew' which rendered the bearer iavdOcible 
in he, the fallen minister, furtfvdly touiov^ the : 

beatowpd it upon .Lftweltyn of MTalos.- 
.Charlto V‘. pfi Ftexusa had ttVo magical gents .Jn bis 
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Treasury, one vof y precious*-' qut aide «ux. femmes d 
avoir entans.’— [for the relief of wbmap in childbirth}, 
set in gold, with folk pearls, sjx eihmklds, and two 
ruMto* 'The other Waaik getnnliich aurod the gout, 
wherdopon was eugralMd an image ^f > king with 
Heblt^w letters areund him > tola also nfas act in golA” 
Porgbd and spuriona d«<niiAmd« two also deposited 
here after M well ia||khn.tiieney, and there is 

an old leather hag Ulled idtb forged fwnnies of a very 
base in«tel sUh YhOldhM' valuables b«we 

'disappeared, . ' 

' e ti »■ ' 

to negoeuite to ttotol baggage to 

Naaidia* W* quietlv eiltiig tm hfmkSn^p it» eaE|iectal.iori 
of iUeir aMfldi In liaete to 

announce Hint M 

are. generally calledp W4» eiiiihf to {itia^ tlie plaoes|^jpe 

Immediately re^sliia^l all out baggaj^a aud/Jbaving pv|||||arod 
our arms, awaited the arrival ta tUeie formidable bripnde. 
In the meant inge the neiyahad apread jthe .utmost terror and 
. ^DofMaim tiirotx^b all IJpi^urus. The 

#binetk . Itm4[ ehlldrerf cmwded arodind nsj keeping, crying* 
wringing their handik and us to tiUo them on 

board oiir cai<j^e, wiiioh .l|l^ in tho harbour. 

To comply with tlteir demand v«ib oc tianri^r Imnossible* for our 
boat waa^^ very small one, atui might, bet wliged to have 
recourse io it for Wr ^ww safety, Wathld tlunni however, that 
if they wished to any of their valuables on board, we would 
take theti^udder e^r AoeerdiniiJy* the men brought 

their ai'ingy^plstola^ and yataghans, and in Ruch quanli- 

ties» that we could tidPnelp ailtliig why toy did nut letain thens 
and use them fo? their own dsi|^n«e» instead of stdimitting to be 
pillaged and ahnt^d by a Ualy of who piohably were 

not equal to thomselvui in numerical gtifCnnit ? We cJaie not 
Tesiatj” they soplled^ ** we niight drive ttou away lo-day, but 
they wouhl return tn-mortow With greiler force, gud our fate 
woiilil bo worse than ever.*' We mU all we could to rouse 
them to It vi^oftmt mhitance, but mir persuasions were unavail- 
ing; their spiiitf teemed CempleMy welccn by along com so of 
^suirering and oppression ; tlieybad been scourged and trodden 
Into passive abjectnets. Tltc Altiancsti soon amicared. They 
were, as 1 had conjectured^ a straggling party, without fiay, and 
without leafier^ and subHisting entirely on ptllage. Tiie. whole 
of Greece is overrun with similar bands. A more squalid, feri»- 
chHiB, ruffianly-loolung set of men 1 never beheld. Tlkcy were 
filthy ill the extrenu^ tiieir dress was torn and ragged, and tlieir 
countenanets denoted long-einturcfl famine and IniTvlships. 
They all carried two enormous pUrhils and a yataghan in their 
belts, and a long gun over their slioulders. 1'hoy saw ut onco 
that they bad no resistance to encounter, so set about their errand 
vigorously, seising everything in the way of food or ammunition 
they could lay ^heir hands on. Tho people, subdued fo the 
coTCrdfice of silent indignation, sfootl quietly by, watching the 
seizure of their .stores, without v^turiiig even a remoustrance. 

I was equally diftgiusted with ftw dastardly endtiraiice of the one 
INirty, anrfiilio brutal oppresilon of the other. The hrigamls, after 
rifting every house, egeept die one in which we had established 
Au'selvesi beg^n to ihmd upon fbetr spoils. They were Soon 
iutmSicatfNl, aod tolr brutality thou became unbridled. Their 
conduot was that of nttier baiimriami. Tliey insuU^l .pll tlie 
women wbo had been tollsh enough to reonalp in the ^ illuge, 
and to men did not dip# to hiterfeie. 1 could licar the scene no 
longer, and strolled away towards one of the remoter houses, when 
aloud scream arrested my attention, and a young woman, with a 
babe In her atma rushed out of the .^^s' fairsned by one of the 
Albaiieie. My indication bad before wimted but little to make 
H overflow ; so, looking this way and tod way, like Moses when 
he slew the S#ptian, I rasbea after to tobriaCed rufitaii, and 
brought him ^to the .ffround by a blow, edfti to butt end of my 
oaebtiM. He'fell with great, vmlence, and laylPar some minutes 
insenslbla^ 2 took hii .piijiMs abd-yaiagltaii, and threw them 
nito a marsh close hy, aitft Iben wtot np to the poor woman, who * 
was tairifted to death, said M to a thicket of thorn tms, 
wlieroito was aat likely to bei.dtodve^. JHere we mmiuned 
till when ve .ventured from ‘to htding-tilaces, and 

fpuud that the AlboiWM bad ietixed, and were urobably gone to 
repeat the same scene at ipto^fther village.— j$tocto ia Oreeve 
aid TuAuty " 




Zaxngozai 


zahagoza 

Zaoaooza, m it is written t)y Spaniards, or Saragossa 
a<i It IB geticraliy called, m the capital of the kingdom 
of Aiagoii and was forninilrrallod Saldubaoi Saldj 



tried, or about one in 340. The costume of Aragon is 
pccuiiar they w ear knce-bi eccbea, and Woiui>bn!iuoted 
sloucbmghats, or the led Phrygian c^. “nic lowex 
elasBcs arc fond of lively colourh, cbieny red oi blue, 

Y, , iJyv».n«d Hear bioad silken babhPb “1 be fax ouilte national 

(Plui lib. Ill ; ' ' " . 

Romans, 
it with 

legioin, it was called Cassaiaugusta, which woid was 
by tbe Arabs lonupled into Saracosta, whence its 
piesent namo Zarago/a, or, as written by aurient 
authors, Ckmaifwfl In the time of the Homans, the 
place gave name to one of the seven Conventtls of 
Ilibpania ritenoi (CmsaiKa augustanusl I'he Goths 
unde r llu u king Eurlc took it about 470. On the in> 
voBiou r>f the Peninsula by the Arabs, it sharecl the 
fate of otbei Jaige cities, and was taken bmd plundered 
b) Muba Ibn Nosseyr in the year 712. it remained 
under the domimnn of the Moors till 1018, when 
Alfonso 1 of Aragon made lumself master of Saragossa, 
aftei a siege of cn^ moudis $ and idtunatcdy subdued 
Ahmed Al-mustatw». sumamed Seyfu-d>daulidi (tOe 
sword of thfe state), who, after tbe loss tff the ciftntal, 
maintfined fumselt m a part of ins fiunily dominions 
until he Has kilted in battle mfb the Cfanstians near 
the town of Albac etc. In 1145. Onder the Chnstians 
Ar.'igon icmatned a sdparatfc khigdom, until, by the 
dc c ession of C'harles V. to the throne of Spain at the 
leprcsentativi* of the rights of ferdinand and Isabella, 

It became a prorwoe of the Spanish monarchy. It o 

prcBcived n^eilheless its own laws and mostcif its, ^ose to Ihe walls, likewise joins 1110 EbiO. 

ancient i^UegmsnS enempbrns, as weH m a part of' alga m the neighbourhood a canal udl^l* AK, , 

Its libcial iDAttutioi^ uatil IL» hiving taken fH^iial de Ajragon, which is attten((<4 fei' purpewes 
oflcncc at the mtenerenee « u» Atagonese hi the of imgaPou, asuell as to form a oommuMcMlion hv the* 
case of faib sccretai y Antoimi^sr^jiwdksd Ins tnny . Ebro fiom sea to sfs between Saatanjha in the Bay of 
into SaragoB^ ptt^ ik«h Ihmocal of Biscay and Tortosa on the shores oflieModlterrBnean. 

the pmicnpal iohaWtol^ sM itappressya Ihe^ff^wties a distance of more than one hundred Spanish iesfeucb 


U4J vruuiii tvub'jLa aiak ta IS 

like tho pibiochun the exiled lligbldindei. or the Ran/ 
des Vachea on the bfviba, creating an nresi&tible 
nobtdlgia, or home aickneab/* 

Tiie town i&> wtuated m nearly the centio oi the 
king^dom, in a fertile plain on the left bank of the; 
Ebro* and at ilie conflux of the Oallegoand the Huerta^ 
about J3 leagues 8 outh- 9 outh-ea»t fi om Panipeluna, 
54 west of Barcelona, and OOeast-nortli-cast pi Madud, 
in 38® 14' N. lat and 1® 42' W, long. It is Uio sec 
of an aichbishop, and the population iS stated at 
65,(|0O The Ebio, winch la navigable the greater part 
of tne year, sejiaratcs the city from its suburbs. A fine 
stone bridge six hundred icet m lengthy and lasting on 
seven arches, is the only xneaiis of conimuniration 
between the two. Iheie was foiinerly auothpi bridgi^ 
built entile^ of woody but it was destioyed in a sudden 
overflowing of the river. -The Gallego* a coi)sid<^rablo 
Blieaui, winch rises m a bianch oi tlie Pyietu^ps, ir^ 
verses the nlam in which Saragossa stands, and fs^ 
into the Emo at a short distance below the c4y. 
Nearly opposite, the Huerva, ditei running thio " 
deep clclt, cuts the plain on thojight bank, andj 



No 


663. 


It was honm in 1529, uniilerj^atlcH, V , but the 
work, which bat sibaodoped apd tesumod several 
tunes, fs far from tidug complete What lijivlc 

Vox.. XIV —2 Z 
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opinion that the average itoprovemeni in the value oi many ye^s. It hi'Wted that since 1800 alxmt two 
common lields wjiith have be(?tt ^nclosM is not leas than thousand in^sure acts have passed ; and mor to that 
iwfMJty-iive per cent. Indeed^ the evidence that was time about sixteen huftdted or seventeeii hundifod. It 
piudiK cJ before the committee establishes to a degree seems doubtful from the evidence whether Ahc feixioen 
jM'yond what otherwise wotuld be credible, the immense hundred or scveiUeen hundred compfehend all in- 
iticonVcnience and loss which arise from the system of cldsure acts paaso^before 1800. These inclosnre acts 
intermixed lands, and thelt being also subject to com- (with the exceptions which will ^presently be men- 
inoriage* tioned) arU private acts, apd the expense (rf obtaining 

Ab to the common pasture lands, they also rcciuirc them and the troublt attendant on the carrying their 
an improved management. It is stated that commons provisions into effect have often prevented the indosure 
sue geucrally uvetstucked, pwtly in consequence of of commons, 

persons iuriung out moic stock than they have a light In 1836 an act {[6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 116) Was pa^d 
10 do, and patuy by pci sons putting their stock on the for facilitating the inclosure of open and arable fields 
common who have no t ight. Inconsequence of com- in England and Wales. The preamble to the act is 
motis being overstocked, they ate profitable to nobody; as follows :■—** Whereas there are in many paushes, 
add a rule for regulating tlie quantity of stock woiud townships, and places in Efi^land and Walts invers 
thciefore he bencfUidl to all persons who are entitled open and comniod drahlo, meadow, and pasture lands 
to tins right of common. Violent disputes also fre- and fields, and the lands of the several proprietors nf 
qucnlly arise in conbcqucnce of the rights of pai tics to the same are liequcntly very much intermixed and 
cotntiionagc not being well defined. It is the opinion dispcrwd, and it^uould tend to tlie improicd cidtiva- 
of cuintw'tent judges that very great advantage would tion and oedupalion of all ihe aforeSaid lands, &,e., and 
Jesuit from biinting those parts of commonb thataie be otherwise advantageous to the proprietors iheioof, 
not worth in< losuifi ; and that “ it would be in many and persons interested therein, if they were enabled by 
lubtames highly thbiiablv to iiiehwo puiUons of a a genciai law to divide and incloB(» the same.” &e. 
lominon for the purpose tif euUivaiioti, aud to allot IncJofeuics have been made under the^piovibioiib of 
Hueh poilions of it, w hilat it would be impolitic fo do this act, but the powtsrs whn h it gives are Iniited, tor 
moie than glint other pm lions of it/’ A may be the “ act afiplies solely to lands held in severalty dining 
defined to be “the light ot pasturage foi one animal, some pronortion of the year, with this oxccplioii, tint 
01 foraeerUin number of aninials, accoiding to age, slips aim balks intervening between the tuitJVdted 
n/c, ami lapabiUty of (Mtiug. ’ The eoniinons in lands may be iiudosed.” The lands which cannot lie 
tact aie not now *<lmted by the levant and cuiuhaut inclosed under tlie provisions of this at‘t nio “the 
light, a light which cannot be InouglU into piacticul uncultivated lauds, the lands in a state of iia I ukmu lei - 
o]ieiaii(m: and basides fins, theie arc* many common? veiling between these cultivated lauds, bejond iliose 
lu gioss. that are laitly to be eormideied as slips and balks*' 

Ar to the effect pKKluced by the possession of lights However, it was stated iii evidence befoie the rorn- 
of comnioii, the wituesses are nearly unanimous as to mittee of the lloubc of (Vmiiiions in 1814, that a laipf* 
Its being prejudicial. “Jl is generally alleged, that in extent of common and waste laud hl^ beeu illegiil> 
vi(uuJy of commons thtuo is a great laxity of inclosed under the provisionsTof the act, and the pei- 
luoraiity, and that f bt'hcio to be peilectly hue and to^ *ons who held such lands have no legal title, ami i an 
be the fart, and that wJu'io people depend much on only obtain one by lapse ot lime. The clue I motive to 
the produce of commons fyr their maintonanre, tlieir tlub dealing with commons a[>pea is to have been, that 
vvhoio time not being ui‘( U)Jued. they aequiie habits of they thus got the iuclosure clone (hcaiier than bj ap 
idleness ; whilst their meausXof subsistence being to a plymg to parliament fw a pnvait» m i. 
certain extent pi ecaiiuUb, they aie continually iuvolvsd In 1844 a select committee ol the Houp-c of Coin- 
in quarrolw w itfi eat h other; liac stock of their neigh- mons was appointed ‘‘to inquire into ihe cxpedienc'y 
.hours tiespasses upon their g''ardcMis or upon rhcir of tanlitating the inclosure and improvement of com- 
fields: that givcb use to bittci:\ qnaircls and agieat inons and lands held in common, the exchange oi lands, 
deal of contention, whuh leadsvto acts of violence and the division of intwtmXcd laiuK nml into tim best 
Bometiines ending in l)loodslicd.\ With rcfcience to mcau.ot providing for ihe same, and toiepoii their 
the health ot pai tie , lObiding on <>r near to commons, opinion to tU? House.” The (ommitieo made thcii 
that would (lepfMid upon the looalmy; there aio many re|jort in favour of a general inclosure act, after le- 
commoiib ujiou w hich there are larpe pTols .stagnant cciving a laigc amouiu of evidence frqm persons who 
water close to ihc dw el lings of tha inhabitantb; now, are well acquainted with the subjeet. Ihc extracts 
I apprehend, that there IS no doubl that in those cases that have been given ill this article are from tin* 
a residence ii]>on a comro<m, or clW adjoining to a {tinted evidence that was taken before the seJcct 
common, is not a wdiolesoine residence, but very much cumlfiittcc. 

the cdntiaiy-4lut it is very unwholesome, Theieare In pursuance of the recommendation of the com- ^ 
other common? of light and dry land' whelo theie are mittec, an act of paxliamcnt was passed in 1845 (8 St 9 
no stagnant pools and wdiere the samir abseivatiori as Vict. c. 118), tlie object of which is thus stated m the 
io health would iio^ apply. The moaus of subsistence preamble Whereas it is expedient to facilitate the 
uftei an imdrtsure, I take it, are invariably greatei inclosure and improvement of commons and other 
tfian befons Parlies living and depending upon a lands now subject to the rights of property which ob- 
common arc driven ojkm to Itee very poorly ; they struct cultivation and the productive empjoyioont of 
'have a bad season, in ^ich their sherji.rot, and their labour, and to fipiUtate such exchanges of lauds, and 
geese do dl, and their animals do not prosper : t fcfir such divisions of lands intermixed or divided into 
nseaus of subsislenco then are very low. After iBl inconvenient parcels, as may be beneficial to the re- 
IncfeisiireUkH place their means of subsiBtonoe arc S|iective ownew; and it ia also expedient to provide 
uecesspuily* I an^ueliend, much increased, po fax as remedies for Uie defective or incomplete execution^ 
Ihy •oilier ration has gone as to the effect on\ the con- and for tlie non-execution Of powers created by general 
Hition of tho people before and after an indosure, I gnd local actsof lodosure, and to attUiorise theienewal 
should aay U^at It was quite clear that there wad a gr^t of such powers in certain me&es.” 
iinprovetnial both in their morals and the dose and It is not within 4he scope of this axtiele to attempt 
r omfort of living after an inclosurc \aA been eflboted*’’ P Jpve any acoonilt of the provisions coniabed in the 
inefosuses oi land have now been going on for hundred and sixty sections of this act; but a few pro- 
« « 
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vimma be noticed t!uit are. ;iiii|^tant i|l aa ^etiatk- 
niical ai^d political point of view, f , 

TIm! elcvetuh section (^atai]u a' libnil^eheDBlve^ 
Bcriptibn of jjinda wliicb unay be ineloBed. under tl» 
act ; but .uie,«I^ew Forest ana Ute Fordst of I)ean am 
entirely cxd%ted.>' tibe fourteenth aectum 
..tjtiat nb Iwnda.sitnat^witbih fifteen miles »f the city 
,of London, or wffhm p^Urn distwicea of , other tawns, 
which distapcea.ym'acoeirding I? the po|hil^ioa, aha}) 
be Bubject to.m indosoS under the fwoviaiocubm this 
act witltouf tlie previofiia authority of parliainent in 
. eac|t particul^ case. The fifteenth section provides 
against' inclosing town ^eeno or viUage greOnnand 
contahis o|,ber'r^alations as to them. Tlie thirtieth 
section provides that an hUotment for the purposes of 
cxereisO and recyeatior^or the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bourhood uiay be requhed by the commiaaioners under 
the act, as one of the terms and conditions of an in- 

I'l A2 •jl 




section. 

The 108th section make^regulatiohs as to theallot- 
ineht which upon any inclosure under this act shall be 
made for the labouring poor/’ and (section 109) “ the 
allotment wardens (appointed by section 106) shall 
from time to time let Utc allotments under their man- 
agement in ^fardeps not exceeding apuarter of an acre 
eacii, to such poor inhabitants of the parish for one 
year, or from year to vear, at such rents payable at 
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jucli timea and on such terms and conrii^ns not incon- 

^ nt wUh the provisions of this aet, as they shall 
It fit.’* Section 112 provides for the application of 
tlie Mints of sHoiments; the residi^e of ivluMi, if any, 
Sffter ^ payments mentioned in this section have been 
^frayed, is to he paid to the overseers of the poor in 
aid of ^ poc^r-rates of the parish. 

8e6tiohs(149 and 148) provide for the exchanges of 
lands not subject to be included under this act, or sub- 
ject to be jticloaed, ali to which no proceeding fbi* ap 
inelosure shall *be pending,, and for the division of 
intemixed lands undef the same circumslances. 

Under section 152 the commissioners are empow- 
ered to remedy defei'ts and omissions in awards under 
any local act of inclosure, or under Uie 6 & 7 Vi'm. 
IV. c. 115; and under section 157 the commissioners 
may confirm awards or agreements made under the 
sufmosed authority of fi & 7 Wm. IV. c. 115, if the 




or allotted shall be within the dsfinitioQ of lands 
subject to be inclosed under this act 
The provisions of this act seem to he well adapted 
to remedy the evils that are stated in the evidence be- 
fore the select committee ; and there cati be no doubt 
tlut agricullurc will bo greatly improv«.*d, the produc- 
tiveness of the land increas(>d, and emplf^rment given 
to labour by this judicious and important act of 
legislation. 



ICEtSO ABBEY. 

tU)b^' of Keko Wfts another of fhe religious 
fbunfiaitutR 6f the pioUs iEhtvid I. He brought some 
nMmks ot the trefertbed Bbiiedfetine ^urderi from Tiron 
.iti'Picardy, and in the first instance, whij]e only heir- 
apparent, established them near Selkirk ;about 1113; 
but on his ae^ssion to the throne be built the abbey of 
Kolso, ^WtlfiB^yiew ef '^hf royal castle of Koxburgh, 
for their reception, aitfi. fp which they were removed in 
1128 or 1180. The metires ot the fraoharoh for the 
establishment of so mafiy. re%ioiis .eommipidie* in 
such close pfopinquity is ssid to haws hesh^Stot tngrely 
from ^votwnal feelings, but in foe bope^ 


foe arts and civilization which the foreign Isotfos at 
that time possessed in a far highoe degree thnh the 
waiiike and tumultuous borderers. His efforts, how- 
ever, do not apptor tSIhave beeg^BUCoessful. ihcnigh the 
monks of this abbey, as well as those of Jedburffo and 
Morose, attained great wealth and power, <|;hey never 
to have acquired much moral uifiueade over the 
people; and no more respect appears to Iteve been paid, 
in any of the feufts, to a religunis foundation than to 
any other /astnesa: the abbey of consequently 
bore its share in .sll foe adveraittes of its- time ; per- 
haps even mord foan its share— for it was twice burnt 
during foe ountost' of Baliol and Bruce for the Scot- 
t|fo .foro^, smd tbe. monks war© compelled, evem 
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diiriiig a general truce^ to invoke the protec- 

the king of Ei^Vailid /.to oiiakle them to buy 
mA ronvey their proyisiona H Wciy. In 1023, when: 
the Engiiah undet; tbe Earl Of Surrey invaded Sco 
land, a body of trobjw tinder liord jDacre sacked the; 
tWn, demolished the abbofs house/ burnt thedorini- ; 
lory; and 'eattliid anw tbe lead from the roof of the 
monastevy 'StiU' grater Was the devaatation in 

1045, wheh attacked W m Eatl of Hertford (the Pro- 
tector Soiiie1rBiBt)ifor Kelso, having made some trifling 
mlstanOe, Mt all 'the ‘fury of his indignation, •A 
battery was opened against the abbey, by which the 
east north sides were thrown down, and the choir 
reduced to its present state. The town also sufttered 
eo sei^etely, that for a time the weekly market could 
not bo held in it, but was transferred to the neigh- 
Imuriug village of Hume. From this time the church 
appears never to have been again used, except as an 
occasional refuge from the incursions of the English 
garrison at Wark; but the conventual buildings were 
not entirely abandoned by the monks till the Reforma- 
tion. In 1500, during a popular tumult, the images and 
relics, and all its remaioing internal furniture and 
decorations, were wholly defaced and destroyed ; the 
estates were transferred fron; one nobleman to another, 
till they at length finally vested in Sir Robert Ker of 
Cessford, the ancestor of the. present Duke of Rox- 
burgh, who now holds them. The revenues at the 
dissolution were estimated at 2501/., besides rents in 
corn and meal, together with “ one todder of hay, and 
one pound weiglit of pepp(?r.'* 

In 1580 one of the cells of the cloister of the 
dilapidated ruin ^^as converted into a parish church 
for the service of ilie Reformed religion ; and in 1(540 
a further attempt was made for the same purpose, but 
in a Clumsy and unsightly manner. “Two low and 
gloomy arches were thrown over the walls, one over 
th<!! tramcj>t and another over the head of the cross, 
wlirle a wing of rtide masonry of a corrcs]M)nflin.g 
vault4ike character was enacted in the ruined choir/' 
and this continued to be used aa the parisli church 
tijl 1771, when the parishioners were frightened from 
it by the falling, during divine service, of some of the 
plaster of the roof. Though the alarm was unfounded, 
the people, iwaUing to miiul an ancient prophecy of 
TliUinas the Rhymer, lliat “the kirk should fall when 
TfuUest,*' refused to re-assemble in it. Over this at- 
tempt at a church a second tier of arches was thrown; 
which werettsed as the prison of the borough. Tliough 
deserted, nothing was done t<i relieve the magnificent 
old ruin from its modern d(»formiUp8 till 1805, when 
William, Duke of Roxburgh, coiiiTnonced removing 
them, and the task was completed by his Buoce.ssor, 
James, in ISlfi. In 1823 tbe remains were repaired 
and rendered stable, due care is now taken for 
their reparation. 

.The town and abbey arc silualcd on the north bank 
of 4h£ Tweed, a little below the junction ofi the Toviot, 
in a wide and richly wooded ^%lley, fortiing a beau- 
tiful landscape, whether viewed from the nciglibouring 
heights of Hume and StitchcJl, oi from the vicinity oi 
the rivcTi 

^‘Bosom’d in woods aj^ere migl>tf rivers run, < 

KeW « fair vale, expands befpri} the suri j 
Its rising downs in venial beauty swell, 

And; fringed with hatel, winds each fiowery dell ; 

■ > ' Greiiii spangled plains to dimpling lawns succeed* 

And Temp$ tiws on the banks of Tweed ; . 

Blue oVr die river Kelso’s shadow lies, 

amid the water rise?,” f 

The “ tf^ercjad islr howcx^cr, have suffered j^reaily 
Account of Sen 
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froitt’Hhe^imda^ns ^" '^ucK the rivers,, and, 
pirtithilar^jyhe are liable/ One ol'.Uiem, ini-- 

niediateljr qppidiine the.. town, ivhicli ig t!»d tp liave' 
beeta at^ ho„ remote' pprjod ‘‘aq verdfmt *.n(f' ricliiy 
wooded as to Idok like a basket tif i'A tile middle 
'-ioWjlbe' stream, ** has been .almost, denuded, and the 
ismiid itself cut through ubtwiiihBtariding tlie effort^*! 
made to defend it. " ^ ^ ^ 

“The abbey of Kdso/* says Sir Walter Scott in his 
‘ Bordifr Antiquities,^ “ Was built in the foriu of a Gyeck^ 
cross:* the nave and choir. arc totally demolished ; 
north and south aisles remain sUpding, being 
about twenty paces in length. The walls are orna- 
iimnled with false round arches, intcrBccting each' 
other; the remains of the eastern end show a part of 
a fine opep, gallery. Two sid<^ii of the centre tiriwur m? 
standing, now near seventy feet high^ but have been 
much loftier. It^ is galleried within ; tbe pillars ai (r 
clustered, tbe arclics circular, with few members, and 
without any great ornament. TJie nortli and soulli 
ends have aainifofmity, be:^ing eack two round towcis/ 
the centres rising sharp to the roof. The norili door- 
way is formed by a circular arch, witb various mem- 
bers falling behind each other, supported on pil.isfora ; 
the windows and works above very plain. I'Ik' win- 
dows are of cir^mlai; arches and ^jcmiflkably small. 
Although ‘this monastery and that of Melrose w(‘i(‘ 
founded by the same prince, and wiiiiiu eight ye.,r« of 
each other, yet the churc.hes which remain s^'eui. from 
their diflfcrent stylos of architecture, to have been 
ererted at very distant periods. Tiiat of Mehusc 
being of the mnamented Gothic style, which did not 
take place till the reign of Kchvard II., is most jiro- 
Imbly tbo building begun by the liberality of Holiert 
Bruce, after a former one destroyed by the Ihighsh in 
1322. J’hat of K<dso, on the cotitvary, is. in all its 
parts, of that plain and undecorated slyie called Saxon, 
or early Norman, which ^vaKfin general use in tins 
^land at the time this monastery was foumhid, ainl 
from which manner there was no great deviation till 
about the year 1133. There is, however, a (jothic 
gloominess about tlie whole which carries the ap- 
pearance of a prison rather than a house oTprayer.** 

“ Of the general effect of the whole nun, whether as, 
an architectural pile or as an object in tbe landscape, 
no description can convoy an adequate iilea. Distin- 
gnislierl alike by its great Jieight, its unity of parts, its 
massiveness, and its inornate sinipli(^ity, it produccis on 
the spectator, especially when viewed from the w:csl, 
south, or e!ist,8a distlnctno&s and oneness of itu{>rcssion 
rarely eominunicAted by other than entire, and com- 
pa(*t fabrics; and it possesses, in comhion with all ob- 
jects which are at once vast, simple, and Byminelriiv'il, 
the charm of gaining on oUr admiration the ofUmer 
a^^id longer it is contemplated. Its dimensions aio as 
follows • — Total length of , ruins front " 'vvest to cast, 
ninety-nine feet ; length of fransept Within the vvalls, . 
seventy-one feet; breadth of ditto, twenty-three feet; 
height of Centre tower, ninety-one feet; breadth of 
ditto, twenty- three feet ; height of pointed a,r.chcs on 
which the lantern rests, Ibrty-fivc feet*; width of ditto, 
seventeen feet; thickness of lower walls/five and a, 
half feet.”t 

'J'he town of KolsO is eleven miles iiovlh-north-east 
of Jedburgh, The Tweed is here about four huqdreil 
and forty feet wide, the Teviot two hundred fept. The 

1 >arish had, in 1841, a rjopulation of five thousand two . 
lundred and twenty-eignt : it comprehends what an; 

* The *New Statistical Account of Scotland’ says — a Latin 
cross, with tile peculiarity of tlio Itead of tbo cross being turned 
to the west, and thelongeif Hmbdieing tlic eastern. ^ 

t * Kew Statistical Acevuni of Scotland.' It Will . 
that die height of the V from that givai by Scolt; ^it 

these dimeneious Mni to be the result 6f actual zneasuremtot 
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cicntly constilutexl llire^ {wishes, w^paite|f of 
parishes, jind inditdes a ponion of the" bui^ 

of IJoxbiu'i^lji. u llh,^ ruiiia. of Roxhu^^ CaWH'^ 
8 OUI 0 tkie tli^i ro^iaepce of ibo ScoUisii 
bciofo which Jiioes 11 . 0 f , Scotland was .ki%d, . At.p. 
1400. It consiBtai of several streets i^ohverging iiij 
open s([unrc, aod extends for abo>it; half a mile ali 
the river Tweed, to which the prinpipal street is parj 
lei. The old hotisqs* with ^bles to the street, have 
very, gcucrally, gtlyen way to more tooderri buildings of 
freestone, roofed With slate, giving^, to the town a very 
haiutpoino appearance, which is improved by the pic- 
tiires<|iic BC(?riery of the surrounding country. It pos- 
sesicb two modern churches : the one lately erected on 
the north side of, the town is one of the inostchasfe 
and l^'aiUiful on the border ; it is in the Elizabethan 
style, with a tower seventy feet hjglv Tlierif are five 
p];M‘('fi of worship for dissenters; and a bridge over 
iho 'J'Weed four hundred and ninetyafour feet long, 
witli five (dJiptical arches of seventy-two feet span; 
tlio piers are fourjeen feet wide: it wag begun in 
1800 lo supply llie ])Iaco of^ne a little higher up the 
river, uhieh h.id been swept away by a flood in 1797: 
the ilosia.n was by the late Mr. Renme, and formed the 
oiigiTuil of the present Waterloo Bridge, It was corn- 
ph'letl in at a cost of 18,000/. The town-house is 
a uccit intjdern builtling on the caSt side of Ijie square. ^ 
Flooiif, the mansion of the dup*|l family of Roxburgh, j 
is hitiuiUMl at ii shoit distaqji^jg.lroni the town* It is a 
sliitely edifice, by no means ^WTirtliy of the gliavacler 
of its architect, Sir .luhii VanUif'ugh, and was built in 


narch. Some of them exhibit him in x favoamble 
light, for instance, the following, by which 

all raijlis before the law;, hardly to be e^fcpectiid 
^lAat feudal age, is yiringenjjy 
. .topgjjtoaU hia justices and faithful pepplcu 
S;|lWe,attfctly prohibit one charged wiw.lbp^ijpiw^ 
from being baiied, or committed to custody pr.plai^od. 
in hostage, unless by our special command, but - to 'W 
safely k^pt in gaol until, after his trial be(ore :mK}^ 
justices. Witness the Lord John, Bishop of Norwich, 
at Woodstock, orf the 8th November, in the ninth year 
of our reign.'^ [12OT0 * 

There are a]so some patents, but not very important,, 
relating to his nephew, Prince Arthur. , In one, dated 
at Chinon, on the 24th August, 1202, soon after the 
capture of Mirabeau, together with the prince and 
many of his adherents, being a safe conduct to Alan 
Fitz-Count and others, Im says, “We command you, 
however, that yc do nought whereby evil may befal our 
nc] file w Arthur;” but others contain sufficient nroofsof 
the extreme severity exercised towards the auliereiits 
of the unfortunate prince. 

John also took much interest in the building of 
London Bridge. Stow, following the aunals of Wa- 
\eney, says it was begun in 1176 by Peter of Colc- 
elmrcli, who died and was buried in the chapel of the, 
bridge in 1205, adding, that it w^as finished in 1209 
‘"by the worthy merchants of London, Serie, merce^*; 
William Almaine and Benedict Bote write, princi)^ 
rk.*’ lie mentions that Jolm con- 


masters of that work. 
Iributcd gifts, and made 


grants of land, towards its 


1718: ii has been recently enlarged and adapted to the | erection, but the following patent shows a more im 
. .... ‘A . , nc .o ... “ portant interference, appointing an architect even 


rcquireinmiUi <»f the prescjd day, by Mr. Playfair of i 
Fdiiibiiigb, with great .jgoqd tasie; his improvements ' 
latlK'i oubaiieing than diiliiiusbiug the impression of 
llu' oiigiiial design. 


J’lJK PATENT TIOIAS AND KING JOHN. 

'rjiK I\ileiit Rolls preserved in the I'ower of London,^ 
wiiieb extend from the year 12U0 to 1483, as well as 
tli(‘ later aeries deposited in the Kolia Chapel in 
Chancery Lane, form, particnlarly the early series, 
invaluable materials for testing the truth of hiatoriccil 
traditions^ but which have too seldom, except in a few 
recent instances, b(‘en made available for that purpose. 
Some inicrc;*?ling examples are found among these 
records relating to the reign of King .John. 

“Letters patent arc ap denominated because they arc 
wrilteu upon open sheets of parchment,^with tlie seal 
of tlic sovereign or party by whom they were issued 
pendent at the bottom ; being thus distinguished from 
clos(j letters ()l6tuU litteraruin clausoruin), which arc 
bildcd uj) and sealed on the outside,” “The Patent 



rornpiise dociunonts 'oF a most divcrsiiied and inter- 
esting natur(\ relating principally to prerogatives of 
Ihecrowm, to the revenue, and to the different branches 
of judicature; to treaties^ truces, and negotiations with 
foreign princea and states ; letters of protection, of 
credence, and of safe conduct ; appointments and 
{lowers of ambassadors, $cc. r and indeed there is 
scarc’cly a subject donnocted with the history and 
govcrnnumi of this country wltich may tpjt receive 
illustration from the Patent Roll8.^’---^/iwf;oolW/iP.n to a 
Description of the Patent Doth in the Tower tdmdonf 
by Thomas Duffus Hardy. They also contain many 
pri\Tito matters, Such as gfahtS, confirmations,' &c. 

As the patents arc iishaBy signed by the kinj^ him- 
self, and eontain the dale wh£?n ind the place ^here 
. they were signed, they form effectual evidence of the 
moiioua as well as frequently, the hi .tbe imor. 


before the death of Peter 
“John, by the grace of God, kin{^, to his be- 
loved and faithful the mayor and citizens of London,, 
greeting. Considering in bow short a time the bridges 
of Saiutesand Rochelle, by divine {wovidence and the 
careful diligence of our faithful clerk Izenbett, master 
•f the schools at Saintes, a man distinguished both fur 
his worth and learning, have been constructed, wo 
have <*ntreated, admonished, and even urged him, by 
the advice of our venerable father in Christ, Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and otbers, that, not only 
for your advantage, but also for the general good, he 
will come and use tlic same diligence in building your 
bridge ; for we trust in God that the bridge so neces* ‘ 
sary, as you know, lo you and all those passing over it, 
will, with God's assistance, by means of the industry of 
Izcnbert, be quickly completed. And therefore, we 
w ill and grant, saving our riglit and the indemnity of 
the city of London," that the profits of the edifices, 
which the same master of the scliools intends to erect 
upon the same bridge, be for ever applied to the re- 
pairing, casing, and sustaining thereof. And since the 
said bridge, so much reqdireS cannot be perfected 
without your and others* assistance, we command and 
exhort you graciously to receive and be courteoiik to, 
as you ought, Jhe renowned Izenbert and his assist- 
ants, your interest and your honour demanding; it ; 
and that you should unanimously afibrd him jlf^r 
counsel and assistance in wliat has been siiggesled ; 
for, indeed, every kindness and respect exhibited \by 
you towards him must be reflated back upon your- 
selves. If, however, any one shall do irijtiry ^ the 
sy<Uizenbert or his people (which we cannot i^uppose), 
cause the same to be instantly redressed. 'V^^itness our- 
^If at Molincux, on the 18th day of April* m the third 
year of our reign/* [1202.] , 

This si.^ems to ^ttle a question aometimes raised as 
to whether the bouses and sjliop^ on tte bridge were 
coeval with the strOctureor axi after hddition, and goes 
far to prove that Izenbert had A great share in the 
design, as he had adopted the^^io plan 6n his bridge 
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BtauAleB. It affords alBO a curious manlfeBtation of 
the fear of a jealousy ariung as to tb^ employment of 
foreign woikiuefi. From another roll ot the 28th of 
Janiuiry gl the same year, relating to the hfidgo of 
Sainies, wf» iearn thfht he h^ introduced a plan of the 
niiiSK r of the Schools,^* for the hg^tmg that bridge by 
night, and vrhich, it is probable, he h'^ouM antnmuce 
upoa the mote important building be sms next en- j 
gaged m- Know ye, that we have tajeen into our 
piotectiott those inbabitants and their proper^, to 
whom our most dm and faithful lewnbert, master,»of 
the schools at Saintes, has given th6 houses on the 
biidge of Saintes, which tho same master of the 
schools IB said to have conbti ucted witli groat labour 
and expense by the lontnbutionH ot our faithful bub- 
jeotSp And we wiU theiefore, and have granted and 
confirmed, saving oui right, and the indemiuty of the 
town of Hochelle, be foi ever fiee to those to whom the 
aforesaid master of the schools has gnon them, at an 
annual rent of five bhillmgb tor icpainng and casing 
the same bridge, ab ofu n ab it may be nec ossary, and 
to light it by night actoidiiig to the plan ot the same 
master of the t-r bools, that no injury or disgracetul arts 
iiiav be committed by pasbengcra over the btidgc by 
niglU ' In this giant the budge of Saiutes afifd the 
budge of Rck belle seem to be identical, we have no 
means of explaining the oiflRulty^ 

From these lecoidb, aNo, Mr llanly ha^ becMi enabled 
to tonsttiut an * Itiueiary of King John/ showing his 
almost iiiresaani movements througli eve i j year of his 
u ign, i xcept tho thirteenth, of wliu h the re aie but a 
hiv days accounted foi. Fiom this itineiary we aic 
enabled to ti iico the kings daily pi ogre sb uninter- 
ruptedly for some' inonthb proious to and with very 
tnfiing mterruptioub toi several monthbatler his sign- 
ing of Magna Charta, uhi( h is qmU inconsistent with 
the statemont uf Matlhou Pans, whose author ity has 
bt'cn till recently followed by out historians. Fans 
no doubt felt a personal dislike for John, winch has 
bren accounted for bv the fact of John's having! 
despoiled the abbey of bl. Alban's, of which Pans was 
a niembei, of some of its cstatcb, and he says — ‘‘When 
the baions had retired Iroin lh< confei’cnce, John, king 
ol the Eiigli^, was left nearly alone, not more than 
seven kuighu ot his own family abiding with him, 
during that night ho remained ciuict, but nut at lest, 
•and on tho following mornuig, licfoie daylight, he left 
Windbur, confused and in much tenor of mind, and 
fil'd sccrretly to the Isle ol Wight . . Mean- 

time the king lumself, with a ft w atlendants whom he 
had begged from the family of the Bishop of Norwich, 
following the piotessiou of a ))iiatc, managed to obtain 
the goodwill uf s6m(^ sailors belonging to the Cinque 
Polls , and thus, in the aforesaid island, and about the 
neigliboui ing roasts, cc^pc^aled as it wei c in the open 
diy, ami all regal ceremony %et aside, amon^ tlie waves 
ind yi the company of sailors, he h d a solitai y liie for 
th7 0e wmtM in apprehension of being bctiaycd for lie 
lather wished to die than to live longqy unrevenged 
upon the baroiew foi their injuries to him. During this 
time dtiers opinions were held by different Iversons 
Com erning )itm ; by some he was culled a fisherman, 
by some a merchant, by some a piiaiical lobbe r,and by 
some an apostate , and When, in c^onsequenoc his long 
ab*^c>n(e, he was indntred alter by many, and was not 
found, iht'y believed him to have been drowned, 

Jia\e Ix^iti taken off bysomeotliei kind of deaths citiiet 
*bv himself oi others '• 

In tins minule and detailed acc^onnt he has been sub- 
btantidhy toHowed by flapin Eachard, Hume, Henry, 
ami others , by B iKoi in ins •Chronu lee,* and even by 
Tfiiury in his ‘History oi the Norynan Conquest;* 

1 iiigird aivd *Pit tonal Ilnflory of EugUnd^ being 
the only hirtoriBS which have qatitod the beaten track. 


Magna Clfurta was signed on* the 15th of June, 1215. 
On Sutidauilie SUt of May, he came to Windsor fi'Oiii 
Odiham* and remained itu the fbllowixig Wednesday, 
June 3, when he returned to Odiham, uienee nu the 
lodowing d^y to Winchester, arid on Tuesday the 9tb 
bank to Odtlwn, From the KHh till thb 16th he was 
tt Windsor, and on that day also at Rmmemc-de, and 
these reoorjb proire he was at Windsui every day, 
and at Rannemeitte also on six of them» till the 2dili. 
On the 26Ui he wa&hhCMiifaam and Winchester, reinam- 
mg at the latter phibsl^l the 30th, From the 1st till 
the 4th of July he ime at Marlborough, and on the 5ili 
and bih at Dmaea. From this day till the l Jth he 
seems to have been in constant motion, his deeds bear- 
ing date Bradehstolce* Caine, Mailborougb, Cirences- 
ter, Marlboroiign again, Ludgcishall, Clarendon, and 
Corie At Coxle he lomaincd two days, and the*'l4th, 
Tuesday, is unaccounic^d for On the 15lh lie whs at 
Clarendon, Newbury, and Abingdon , on the ifith at 
Woodstock; and on the 17th at Oxfoid, iniiHiimig 
there till tlie23riit He cxintuiuid moving about m the 
western counties till the 2vih of Affgusi, win n he was 
at Sandwich He tlun contmued in Kiut clntll> u 
Dover and Canterbury, till Tut sday tbi 1 ith of 0< to 
biei, when he commenced the siege oi JlociitbUi 
The sie^ c iidured till SatUKlay the 5tli of Dc tcmbti 
and before this unhappy ion n was the longt'^t fix d 
icsideticc of John in any single place at uth tiiiu 
during (ns whole icign, as the leunds piovi he wa^v 
pifseat qcie eveiy day. Ihtac aie more than hiITj 
dent tj invalidate the btatcnic nt oi Maltln w Paiu , ht 
could not have been inquired aftei bj uiiiiy, not 
found, and supposed to have comnnlted sun idi This 
insinuation Seems mahtious, yet it seenib diirKuh to 
suppose the wiiolcaii invdition of the munkb, wiUiout 
any foundation W hilt ik gotiatmg with the pope and 
bis ioieign allies, he may have been comparative 1y 
quiet, and his journeys comparatively jnivatt Ik 
may also, when at WinehcHtey, liavc visited the Isli 1 1 
Wight, and may have oigauised some attackb on tin 
property oi his loci, which they no doubt would Lt vi ly 
ready to call piialical. 


Act? o r'rprfsws —Authored at Cijic Palmas Thenativu 
liert wen ulirinul at the rcturii of the thnesbip^, and uiait} 
of them f aiiud iway iJitir move tides into the Wot <U News lO 
the deMtiiictiun of Ihc towns biliw hid reached flttua btttrd 
days since Tluy htvt a simple Init very Clkctivc 
txprcsbts VI beu iidormatidn oi gif at luteust is toho c tfyid 
irom tiibe to tid>e, one oi Ibtir swiftest juttlttn is debpiUhtd , 
wbp makes what sjxed he can, and wlieq ititnuitH hi* mtM- 
sage to another Tims it xs ^)eedcd on, witkont a nnonent s 
dtlay Should the runner enoownter a irbrd in Idh conist, iu 
shouts Ills news aci OSS , i( is caught up on the oilnrside. and 
immtdtately suit iorwaid. Jhx this manmr, uilflligtnci IiuIh 
i\s way along the coast With marvollous ceUiity. - Jvttrual if nt 
Afti&an VraiuT 


Chang* h tn the charactm an Ament an lot eH — li \on 
cut down the wood on any piece of Wild land, luid ihandm it 
to uatme, tiie tiees do nut glow up albaiore, but one ui two, oi 
at most tiiroe sjvsctes get J^ossessimi of the Whole geuond, such ior 
example as the yellow locust, oi tlte blaric And white walnut 
Ihc pioctss by which the fdiest reeoveis its ovif^iual matt is < v 
tremoly slow jfi^n a iarm of my OWB^** says fiiiural Hhiusdii, 
* at the end ol niry >eoiB, so little ptemen had bu n m uh , a* to 
show ilmt ten times that peiiod would be necessary tu lilf ct its 
comfdctc assimilation Wilgu those kmdf oi tmibci winch inst 
estiblished themselves have fbt a loi^tunc lemamed iind is 
puted masteis of the soil, they at length dto by disc ise, oi aic 
tiiiuned by (he lightning and tdiH|ie8t 1 he soil hub no loiigei a 
psefeitiico for tl^, gnd by ii,,tlattsial rotation oi cro^is otbti 
S|)eries succeed, fill il the iruort homogeneous growth 

ceases, aud ffie misc|kid fintea hi again clnfin-d with a sanely of 
wood Naiih Amnca hg C Aw/ 
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Ai Sarra, lu tbe Uad of Twtary, tibece dwelt* king 
w]io waned with Rauna; hii name wu Gambuscan , 
and nowhere in faw tinit waa there ao excelteiit a 
lord. If e lacked nought that belongeth to a king. He 
kept the law to whpi waa aworti; he waa iich, 
bold, wiae, juat!, aha rail of pity, iwd a] wave die aame; 
true of his wenJ, bpaum and honourable ; steady 
in Ilia deairoa and in^aadons^ young, freah, and 
strong; and aa deairouy of nf«tat)0|M!> uy 

bacheloi of hta lloaaeholdi. m 

A Abe ptiaim he «n% and Itotana^ * 

And In^pt a)ilray« «oim MytleWMg 
That them <m« satiiani inah saafiM: man. 

Thia ooUe aovenrign had two aotu, nenwd Algarsife 
and Camballo, and a daughter eaUed Canaoe. But 
to dell you of an her beas^ Cl heyohd nityM(Ul> And 
Uad belli that when thk0«iMlMaipe|tt 
borne bdediadam, he cafimd llM imm at hw Muaf^ 
to be ptoehomed fhieuglioht Sam, oa the kit day dl 

No. 864 . ^ 


the Ides of March. TheVetiUer %\as genial and 
aant, and, what with the arabon and the young green 
of the foliage^ the birds sung loudly their habpiness 
under the l^ght sun. They eeeuied to have ootained 
proteeiion against tlie keen and cidd sword of winter 
Gambuscan, in royal vestments, sal upon the daig in 
hia palace, and held his least so nobly and solejumly 
that there was nevei before aught like jt, Alid alter 
the HiirS course, while the k«ng sat in all his pabiUty 
beittkening to the delicious music of the lahislirek 

In at the halie ducn all suddenly 
Tlierecame a knight upon a slM gf bmie, 

And in hui hsnd a broad minrdOr of glast g 
Upon !||» diomb be bad of gold a ring. 

And hfiiw fios a nsksd bangbig, 

And op Hs rfdeth te ibe highs bcaid. 
lu all the Ikdl no was theta Stioke a wou), 
fcr marvel ^ ibis jkvdghti hmi bebold 
f Im busily mey wSsifen, ^ng Sad old. 
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T>ii8 strange knight, who was richly and comptetely 
aiiupd, hti» head only cxcepled, aaluteth king, queen, 
and loids, uith such high reveraice and courtesy, that 
not even^uawain himseif, CQuld he come again out of 
the realms cl fao|^« could amend a word of jiis speech* 
With a manly voice^he aajd| 

TlW ^.kkg of Amhy and 
Mr da thU lolomoe dny 

Salinem ydu, as hr Instaaa aiid may. 

And tendsih yow, in iKaiotw of yw ^ 

By that, am all ready ^ your lest,* 

ThU #1^ or brass, that aasily atal well 
Cdti lu the space of a day natural . ^ 

w (Tins U to say, in four and iwetity homO 

^ iVhon you so list, in dr<night or eiles intoweis 

Bearen your body into every place 
To which your heart e willetn for to pace, 

Or, if you list to flee us iiigli in tlie air 
As doth an eagle when him list to soar, 

This aimd steed sliaU Iwar you wermoie 
Withoiiten harm, till ye be ibeie you lestf 
(Ttioiigh that yc 8lee|)cn on hn, back oi lest,) 

And turn again with wiitliing of a pin. 


He that made- it, waited for many a ronetcllation before 
the work could be perfoiin^d. 

This mirror eke, that * have in my hand, 

Hath such a might, iliat men may iii it see 
\^ hen lUeie bhall tall any adviMsity 
TTuto your reguesj oi to yourself also. 

Anil ojieiily who is youi ftieiul or toe. 

And o\er 41II this, it any lady blight 
Hath set her heait on any niaiiiier wight, § 

If he be i<dse, she shall his treason see, 

Hta iiowu lovp, and all his subtlety 
So openly, tliat there shall nothing hide. 

'Wliciefoie, against this lusty summer tide, 

TViis TtiUTor, and this ring, that yc may sac, 

He bath sent to my lady Canace, 

Youi excellent^ daughici that is heie. 

The virtue of this ling if ye will heai, 

If this,*— that if her list it for to wear 
Upon lier tliiitnb, or in het purse it bear, 

Tlieie is no fow ) || that ilocth uiidei hea^ en 
That she ne shall well uudei stand Ins sleven,^ 

I Alid know his meaning openly and plain. 

And answer him in his laugu&ge again. 

And eveiy gmas that gruwetli u^iou loot 

j^ewhall alao know, and whom it will heal, no matter 
how deep and wide bis wounds. 


people to\b0 ft fair/horfe* 4iffefent peo}^ 

judged differently. There are aa mao^tUi ftp hcaas, 
Tliey murmur like a swarm of bees. They «aid it 
like the Pegasus^ the winged jciorie; or elhe^bat it Wftft 
the preciftiii Sinoot thftt krougU Trejr to, de* 
Btfliction, , One flftldi Iffuic is evermore, in 
dread; 1 fftftr tfiere jmq ftnnod^ trltldn, w^ fteek 
to take 0ie clty/^ wktftpwed low ^ ejom- 

pftiuon^ “pe lietbTs It is amher like an fippeoranoe 
tuftdo by magic,^* Apd, gs ignorant paopte geueiiftny 
judge e? things beyond tlfrir eoiaprebejiaion* they be- 
lieve gladly the wors^t conclusions* Auo some ef them 
wondered at tlie mirror. And one said U might he 
made naturally by eompositious of angles* atid that 
thei^ was such ft one in Home. QCbers wondered at 
the sword, that would pierce through everythMi;!i and 
spake of Achilles and his strange spear, with which be 
could botbsheal and hurt* Then spoke they of i\iiiacc’s 
ring. All said that they had^cver heard of such a 
wonderful thjag,i juccept that Moses and Ikilomon 
Hftddeii a name of conning* in such art* 

But, then, some urged that it was wonderful to make 
glass of the ashes oi fern, and yet is glass nothing like 
the ashes of fern, but they have known that it was so 
before ; 

Therefore eeaseth ttieir jangling, and' their wonder. 

As sore woiidereth some on cause of thoiide *, ^ 

On «bb, and flood, on gossamer, and mist, W 

Aiidfdii all thing, till that the cause is wist.f 

When the Tartar king rises from bis board, the loud 
minstrelsy goes hcfoio him, til] he comes to his 
chamber of presence, where the sound of the divers . 
instrumentb makes it 

a heaven lor to bear ; 

And dfOticeti lusty Venus' children dear. 

Who could tell all the formjuf the daucca, the subtle 
looks and dissmiulings of the ladies, for of the 

rferceptions of jealous men ? No man but Lancelot, and 
he is dead* Aitei the dances they address themselveb 
to suppci. And after supper the king goes wUh a 
coiii}iaiiy of lords and ladies about him to see the horsp 
of brass. And the king inqmied of the knight fPonc 
ccrning the qualities and power of the coursui:, ana 
begged him to explain the mode of governing him. 

This boise aiiuu gaii for to tiip and daiins 
When that the kmght laid hand upon hw raiiv 


This naked sword (imt hangetb by my side 
Such viitue liatb, that what man that it smite 
Throughout his armour it will caiiu and bite, 

Were it os thick as is a brancln'd oak. 

And what man that is wounded with the stroke 
Sliall uevei be whole, till that you list, of grace, 

to afroak him with the fiat part, whore ha is hurt. 

And when the knight DfatVtold his talc, he rides out 
of the hall and alights. His steed, which shono as the 
bright %on, stands as still as a stone in the court* The 
knight is led ftnon to bis chamber, uuatin(d, and then 
(M't down to meat. The sword and mirroi are borne in 
lirocessiqn to the high tower ; the ring is carried in 
solemn state to Canaoe ; but the boise oi brass may not 
be letnovcd till the knight hath shown the niauner of 
reninviiig him, therefore he is left, Greftt tras Uie 
crowd that swarmed to and fro to gate ujpon that 
horse* It was bigli, broad, and long, aud well profftpr<«» 
^ned for strength, as though of the Lumbatdy breed, 
ihd yet so fuU m gi*aco and spirit, and sd* quick of eye, 
that tt might have been a gentle Polish courser. And 
cortrinly* Jmoi bis car unto his taib nejibnr nature nor 
art 100^4 him. But ever the cnief wonder yras. 

bow it and yet be of brass. It seemed to the 

^ ^11,'bidiiifk^. f Please, ± Realm. 

§ Mati^iei (^r wight, || Bird, bitiourse. 


And the knight said, Sir, there is no more to say, 
but that when you wish to ride to any place, yc must 
turr ft pm that is fixed in bis ear, and whicdi 1 slmil 
show you when we aie alone. Ye must name to him to 
what place or country to which ye wish to ride. And 
when ye arrive there, ye must bid him deaoend» and 
turn another pin, 

lAtid ha will down desoend, and do your wil}. 

And ill dial place he will abiden i tSU, 

Though oil Ue woild had the contiAry swore* 

He shall not from thence be drawn nor carried. And 
when >ou please to command him to begone fiom 
thence, turn this pin, and he will vanish^ tm mediately 
out of every one's sight; and be will come aj^n, be it 
night or day, whenever you please to call hUii in such 
manner as in secret^ expitin : 

Biiie wHn,m \kt, tbar* a nq XMa* ^4a< 
*Oitaidiig,dda. tXiiMlfta. 


ANCIEIf'T iSTTERS. ^ ’ 
Amono therenaii&fiK^tiitotttiwaf (be tVMwitf, them 
wet tevend Istl#,|aMr JWt remaiiunK taKWened. 
Ofih le addteeted A tr*B exeeUmi poyssanutt rrinoe 







(J^rdtebly Henry Iir.,1>y the PFlofiof Cohie, 
Who^ nkrhe b;#ritjlen on the label, and the aeal pf 
#hich h) yiiibrnken). They afford cnrioiM exanralea of 
^ ca;« ittk^to orevenbnieir beihff o^MSied. Oh thib 
Inbject Sir Francia Palffra^ f>ayie~^*l’nie lettcih’hehtt 
j^ed' hr plied, they wore either tied' ronhd with a 
hr mpic^ or' nsrcnoient; k'>hhe;'1wM';‘m!i pihaed 
throttffh' the letter 'Md aecnr^wy tJie irahen aed, 
Wi^ 'tras not fiOlSdeidiy idhh^ to honUne tbe 
dohiehtr wilbaiiil ihl^ prechQUhw ' In tlte fourteenth 
^bin^.the wnx' .irae 'left ttn^eihd ;! ih;t’he fffteenth 
it,becai,ne'the: practitn to.cov^ fhh •edh'tfji paper; 
this IbP^r prdfiObU' the Beal, hut id'cppcrse it greatly 
^thitiislira vith' ij^rpness of the ItiiwneBston. When 
the ^al wah ifht TOvered by paper otncsr devices iv'ere 
hddpted to lirotebt the fr^e wpx,; a rushl'rihgaur- 
rcilundiDjg the Impreasion was not nnftequehtly used ; 
Bomofiines ned bands of plaited paper , were employed 
for this purpose. lieaVH of trees— the beech, the bay, 
and the bale, iterg also placed over* the seals to keep 
them from injury, PendeUtt seals; whether the king’s 


jorthei ■ ^ , 

wore generally put in bags. These, as well as the 
^jngs by which the seals were appended, furnish 
many excmingly curious specimens of ancieUt manu- 
mtnrm, and such u, 1 behc^'c, caifhot be found else- 
iradrb. In ' the reign of Henry II. linen .cloth ',w 
knitted worsted are occasionally the materials;'' 'but 
more generally thick ailk, with rich and varied pat< 
terns in edottrs and in gdd ; the gold tltread is still 
very bright. Early in the reign of Edward I. we find 
ptm example of,.a bag of linen cloth painted in oil 
colours. There is fulL historical evidence that the art 
or rather trade of oil punting was known atid practised 
in England at..tbiB''period. but I do not know that any 
other is. preserved. In this instance the 

bag is painted on either side with, the Jeopard of 
England ; the or is nearly rubbed off, but Uie yules of 
the field is yet tolerably bright. Tin boxes, such as 
are now used, are first , found in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, and then only for tho seals of ecclesiastical do- 
cuments. I suppose the practice was introduced 
from Germany. 







“The strings by which the seals are suspended are 
sometimes flat ribanda« but more usually braids of silk, 
of diflerent gay colours ; the grei^n and the yellow are 
yet very briglit, the red is usually faded. 

cotQjpottition of •the wax or mastic diSmged at 
different periods. From Henry I. to the early part^f 
Edward t, aapeeies of jpalc red mastic was general! jH 
used ; often covered with a coat of resinous varnish. 
The seal is sometimes crossed with linen threads : and» 
when they rems^u. they are saturated with the varnish. 

I suppose that these threads were intended as further 
Inaras forthesed. ^ Green was introduced in the reign 
of Henry Ill.y and^l^dually superseded the pale red 
wax, and yellow wax gradually superseded the green 
wax, wbicn became appropriated to the king’s courts ; 
but this yellow wax differed materislly from the wax 
AOUF employed for the Great Seal* Either from the 
Waut of propel^ consistency in the modern materia), or 
want of due wt in applying the seals, it rarely if ever 
happeoaiv^at a |(ood impression is obtained, wnllst the 
ancient wpressicuis are beautifully sharp and dear*” 

Wc give a specimen above of the ancient method of 
folding and. seouring a. letter, from a siiecimeo^ not in 
the TVeasury, but from the correspondence of tlie 
Paston flimily, temp. Henry VI. to Richard III. 

I)ivt9im ^^ ZaliifUF!iH Malwn high value of 

ltalijm-iflywi^; |»!pdacS. owing tp the remarkable diviaion of 

labour. mW to, fitidibe actual , fanner or. manager of the 

ground aithe eaffie tune the ahetifemaker. , 1'he ** CAmro"' i$ justly 
esteemed ah impprtantp^oiiage ; .and eveiugheiie Iw forms port 
of a large estdUishment, la quite Ttidepeiuki^of fhe other fann- 
ing servants* Jll deal ot the cheese ii tnoiw in liombardyj 
by wandedi^ ^ who coiUlaot ' ^ of a season,^ 

often from moie diqn one dairy, and made urn cheese in an out- 
house on their own aodouht ItiOe Is extensively cultivated in 
Norfl^rn Italy. Iifstead of the flax>f Belgium and Holland, 
tlie Italian piut^rs amither. mateijal which is* 
even of faigbia The Bry lands that are rik adapted to 

dnifid^jeimtHne tMewh^ that of 

nrodu^tioa.ef agai^ by. a divi- 

Mow w that.is iwtmluif to ItiUy. 


or, as thfry are ienned, the seed, appearf%t a farmer's residence, 
and contracts for his mulberry-leaves as the casaro" does for 
his milk* BLe receives a shed, which is emptied for him, and 
remains simweeks, until his worms have attained their growth 
and spun. He then disappears with his crop of cocoons to seek 
the most skilful spinners, on whose work the value of what ho 
has obtained very much depends* On the whole, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more pleasing instance of association, com- 
bined with division of labour in agriculture, than Northern Italy 
presctits. The financial side of the picture is also a remarkable 
one* A comparison between the rents specified as paid in Nordiem 
Italy and the rents of England, or even of Scotland, will show 
bow much more the Italian landlord receives than the English 
huidlords, although the price of wheat is not higher than 38s. 8cf. 
]jcr quarter, and wine is only rated at Gd. per gallou.-*-i?ai{)/£eId ^ 
JLectureg on the Organization of Industry. 

Fish’gpearing on Lake Erie , — At the upper end of Lake Erie 
during the winter season, when tho bays are closed with ice, the 
system of spearing fish is carried on with much success affer^e 
following plan : — The fisherman being mviously prepared with 
a small house from four to six or fight feet square, mounted on 
runners to make its removal easy, and so constructed as to ex- 
clude all light except what«conk9 up from the ice below, arms 
himself with an ordinary fish-spear, an axe, Ojnd an assort* 
ment of small decoy- fish, and proceeds to some part of tlM bay 
where the water is from three to six feet deep, cuts a hole in the 
ice, adjusts hh house directly over it, and with his spear in mie 
hand,.,and the line attached to the decoy-fish in' the other, ffwaita 
the coming of his prey. Every object hi the water is seen with 
entire distinctness, though firom the exolosion of liglit ki' the 
house al>ove, the fiilierman is invisible to tlie fish bexMtbi - The 
decoy il simply a small woodeir fish, loaded stitHMimtly with 
lead to cause it to float naturalLy, and wbioh, by dmjk>nR upon 
tW line attjoba^l, ,is made to imitate tlie motioos of a fish May 
ing in the water^ Sometimes tlie, fish cpiues up slovfly, as if sus- 
picious that thp^ deopy was not exopUy whM it apiieamL, and 
pa^ near by, as if to make a impre accuii^^te.pbservation* It is 
then he is vtrucl|;^ wU& unerring aun. At olh^ times a streak is 
seen toyflaah aorSis'theopfmng, a, quick jerk is felt upon tbp linP, 
and away goes the decoy lieyond all re'cbvery. If, tiowr^, the 
Iriie is ndt limkeri, tire fldt usually fUtiime more slowly,' as if to 
ascertain the cause of his djkapgnhdment ; he is than aaifly cap^ ' 
imeds’r^Simnmdtts CoMm Maganniu, . 
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IL saltareLlo. 

Tbs Roman citizens, 1.1 Cittadini Romani fwe could 
never use the term or hear it applied at Rome without 
a melancholy smite, and a recollection of the import of 
Sfniatw Ppjmue^vm, during the high and palmy state), 
ere very little addicted to dancing, or^indeed to any 
sport or amusemevit that requires either hpdily or 
mental exertion. Except when excited by some strong 
pasiHon they ar^ indolent and listless, ancUitoost apa- 
thetic. Collectfvely, they might say, as a''^hionable 
regiment of light-norse* was once reported to have 
said, '* Rome doesn’t dance." 

.Bat the Trastcverini, those bold and mcttlcsorae 
fellows that dwell " beyond Tiber,’* ard of whom so 
frequent mention has been made in these short notes, 
are ex^edingly fond of dancing, and perfum to 
}ierfcction the. Saltarello, the peculiar dance of the 
country,, as the Tarantella is the national dance of the 
Neamlitans, and the Monferrino tlie national dance of 
the shedmontese. The peasants of the Roman states 
are also passionately fond of tibe Saltarello, and.dancc 
it eon all their sahits’ days and other holidays. 

We do not remember ever to have any other dance 
iu tiiq Rbroan suburb, or in the Campagna ; but in the 
bjily country about Urbino, at Tivoli, and in several 
other districts lying towards the Adriatic Sea, the old 
dMos.oBce popular in England, and a great favourite 
with Oijir Rtuch-dancing queen Elizabeth, called the 
Volta, pud to - be oceasidnaliy performed ; and in the 
diatricts lying nearest to tlie Neapolitan frontier the 
Tarapthlla seem^ad .to be more in vogue than, the Salta- 
rqUo. Iq gll these daneda the dancers ma^e their own 
mpsic, or the part of it. either by mandolins and 

voice, or by voice ond^caataaeta f the said BiUHc,Vfaen 
beard near «t band, being nather loud and wild than 
soft or melodious, and the voioea .being generally 
stretched to a cracking aeiwami Bometioma the part* 
non sing togethn* ^ at other tiroes they sing in alternnte 
atropbis or veraea, and Ocdtaiionalk the woman only, 
the oasianeta, leaving the singing mad all tbe rdat 
the music, or noise, to the man. But very 'com* 
Inmtljr.lbttibystsndm'B. and apectatora.of thn ddoce jbih 
iu the muaio- farming a ioudiaermtming ordbeatra 
.isbjai& flM niortibe heard to be undiuttood, Whim all 
thm oafteaed Iqr- dhtmaoeifit ia'-plnfeiaiit 


enough ; but the diatanee ought to be at least as great 
as that which alloWs the uninitiated to relish the, 
scream of' the Highland bagpipe, or the old national 
pipe-musiS of the Turks. It roust have required a 
very great distance indeed, or more fancy than we 
possess', to be enabled to speak with poetical rapturp 
of this dancing music, or ojf 

“ Tt>e*lat«, cn roonduiin, aecomeanUd 
By ntauy a voice yet tweeter wan dieir own. ’’a 

Yet, wl|>en seated, oh a brif^t summer dSy, on fhe bids 
behind and beyond Rome, which slope down to the 
great plain, and when the sea breeze is gently blowing 
across that plain towards the hills, and when a festa is 
at the height of its jollity, in some village below, and 
the peasants and Trasteverifli are danekig and singing 
outside the village, the most fastidiotta ear may m. 
charmed by the softened soughs it receives, and’ the 
coldest or sternest heart may be touched bv the ani- 
mated picture which lies spreM out beneath aim. 

» 'Tis enough (o.maks 
Tlie •adsnan, merry, the benevofent otw 
Melt into tean,— so geneid is tbs 

The Baltarello/like the Tarantella, is a veil, faiijniihg. 
dance, and is performed ig pairs,, Tbeit ^ay;qa a 
string or succession pf pmrs to any given ttUh^ar ; but 
no one pair bga anything tq do with ttte ptbers* eawpt 

if di^nce, sptmtf. pent 
of tim arms dg .nut 
ro the pernmttetes get 
warm and animated, aqd thiaseembd io .Mtipen to aH 
tliat either danced the Saltareim or Tarantella, both 
mmi. and women beemningas wild-aa the dntembg der- 
viahes of the East, when stimulated by |m fniteia qf - 
ojHum and by t^e strains their wild ana almost un- 
emthly mnsic~it wpnld be nqjidte tenqiPf IB contact 

Wit, 

or 

Ute liHo i 

Indeed the sedater of. tim piftefs^yv^ 

• a Bogers, ‘ Itiily* S 
SSlimbwHit to thk mode nis 



ith thmn, fnd their heavy caita^te, mair mandnUns 
r tainhourines*' The women ouen iook and gesticu- 
ite like Pythonesses fresh liam .the ma^enitte tripod. 


ha more 


i- 


by ttsny degrtSs, .ImAmi 
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oMttiottB the Tra«t«^^ ebo«|«e rititw th ftKforet bM Imcb beM winteUy fipr'thne oat of minA. To 
tli« daocf tta apart, in (iiono- {joiif ; wIiU«|di^ odio preantt at this leativu in October, and to oaaito a 
ate particalarly distingttHibwr % thenr akflb or fnroud 90^ appearance in it< ia new or newly laced: and gar- 
of it, will seldom stand tip and negin uadi otbesa bava iiisoed clathaa, and to enjoy a siinptuoas fgnst upon 
j^ished, loving a js^dbonit^ and to hpve all eyed upon pork and tag’s fry, then coming iato sesaan (die lab' 
themselves. There is a stdry Or meaning in the Bal* iorhiming the slaying of pigs during (he hot stuuiner 
tarello as well a0 |&1l|ie TlWantella and Bleafwrino; laonths), the Traelaverini and ^O»»dloi wfl| half eiar<« 
and, at times, it is «j£d 4k d ^ hmd, fiigpHl|aat» and themadMti during tfaa pfMe#«; month of Sratemher. 
unsophisticated way. dMiO Sra I0« 6^ pMtoitiva The edtraweel wrong {hkt * hushand can offer to his 
courtship, variffd 1# fSie coyndllfcor-tno^tfetry of tho spouse n to refuM or fidi to lidce tier to this great 
female dancer, %<iid aulniated hfdto tOtsaidit and insH a(u^fest|y|d. '«It oceUftiea timr thoughts for at least 

S alience of tho'wtm. rthe and of ft is tlht the man three moofoa before ioeOBUri, aod for three months 
rops on hislufea iii sigpofreverenaoana ettbmission after it baa passed. They date mwatt and occnrreaceii 
to tlie fair on^w^ihl heats her tathbouritie or plavs froto it, and liave traditiomry tdcoirds of the happy 
her casunets duso ms htudi in token'of conquest add years in wbidi the feeta has tieen of eobut M $«} 
triumpli, or aCliWaofts ^hrix. But the. principal or at the height of its sphAdour or glory, 

object kept in vieUr'%ripg the jdande sedtns to be Oia the evening of the amUniited (fey the peasantry 
whiulLshatl hold oitt ^geat in the hard exei'cise, and begin to swarm into tlie Bteitnid Cify, seine mounted 
wear out the partnef. smii^ thflttgh they always by whede families togetlier on one horee, some riding 
dance in their ahirt>riee<iies wifooUt their coat or jacket, on dapple donkeys; some nt the great cam drawn by 
and often witlmt tjioir waistcoat, aresnot qnfreqUbntly the tall and stately cream-cdloured oxen, some in 
beaten in this eddtiut tUb woman, whose yiowor of buffalo waggons, and all singing and sbauting at the 
endurance and pasSiop for the dance are very often to[>s of their voices, or playingthe tambourine or inan- 
astonishingly great. We qever saw danedng eO much duUn, or other simple instrument. Young and oid,^ 
of a passion, except among the Neapolilanb in their the nurslings in their mummy-looking swaddSng- 
I'arantellaa. md tho Spaniards of the south for their clothes, and the granclsire leaning on his cratGh-~all 
iloleros i^nd Fan^ngos. It was'ver^ common to see come, or are brought, if by any possibiUty they can be 
a Trasteverina or Contudina quit the dartee, looking as bniiight. Devotion is mingled largely with pleasure, 
if she had been drawn through the waters'^ {}ie Tiber, Those wfcb <»>tne from afar repair (m their unival to 
and pale, breathless, and utterly exhaiisled ; pet. after a St. Peter’s, or to some other church or shrine, and say 
gulp of iced water or a slice of a water-melon, and a many an Ave and Pater Noster before they go thence, 
very short breaihirig-tlmc, she would rush to the. dance It is a touching eight to see these congregated multi- 
aj^ln, with the same or with another partner, as soon tudes of country people, and farailiei of three or four 
as the first note of the monotonous, but todhem excit- generations, all kneeling pnd praying together, with 
ing, air was struck; and then foot it and flourish it until streaming eyes and with a fervour that leaves no room 
she was again ill a state of exhasslion, or until the to doubt |||te sincerity and earnestness of their devb- 
wcaried man brought the dapee to a prmnature close tion. 

by dropping on his krssc. In short, tliese ^omen '' ' ' 

danced as if for life and death, or as if they Jiad beei M’^ILLIAM WITH THE LONG BEARD. 

hit(cn by that balio-manfe spidw the Tarantula, whose * 

venomous bite, according to some of the Neapolitan The ridls and records of the courts of the Mug’s jns- 
peasantry, is to be cored only by excess of dancing, the ticiars, deposited in the Treasury of the Exchequer, ore 
patient footing Ui to the tune of the Zampogiia or the earliest iudictal records existing, and b^ipin Oie 
Ifelian bagpipe^ until he or she bo bereft of reason and reign of Richard I. They contain some curious inform- 
dey^ved or fhe use of every sense and limb — or, in ation regarding a person whose cdiarac^ has been 
other wordst until the patient have danced himself or variously depicted by the writeis of English history, — 
herself to within an inph or two of death. William Pita-Osbert, commonly ealied William Long* 

Pinclli in hit design hab scarcely given the most beard, or “ with tlie long beard,” from bis havingsuflisred 
graceful part of thd.Saltarello. There are stefis and his beard to grow after the Saxon fiuhion, rither frbm 
movements in it perhaps quite ta graceful as those having desoeoded from a Saxon family, or to sropitfeto # 
of the Ah daltisikn Bolero. Bat the Roman women, the multitude. Of the older chroniclers, Mattnow Paris 
ihohgli iDrequentlv majestic, and beautiful in other i* the most favourable to his charactor 5 but WitKam wf 
rbsfiebts, tfery rarely pdfee^ the smalt feet and delicate Newbury, Ralph de Dioeto, Hoveden, and dtherl, sti^- 
apkles of the Andalusians, Even the Roman ladies— matize him as a foctious demagogue, tbaugh all agree 
the dathes itod dquHtels of most aristocratic stocks^ aa to Ms etoquenoe and Ulsnto, and admit uteexistence 
have very ’ geherally rather large hands and feet a per- of evils against which he donianded . 'They have been 
haps, howdver; they ai^ only the more classical for this, followed by the majority of our historians. Baofaard 
The’SdAiiforaof Greereandanmeiit Romedonotseeni says— “After several turbulent praetices, he Tafeai} 
to have toade'beanty .Of forrii lie in the tenuity of the such a tiirauh: about e tax, which ho pretended Was 
apkle or fehallhOSB Of the feet The Venus de Medici unequally laid, that in St. Paufs churchyard mady 
has cdrtalnij A gdod'liiiflid ai^le of her owh, and, the foot wore flaiii, end the whole city waa in gfeat daugnfy*’ 
is for irfffeed from being of .1^ ifoalles!:. The same &c. This is at least incomplete, for his gerNw lnSfed 
lAay be Sim of eviwy anOient Greek .statue of Venus some years, during which he was tlie duunpiefe of (Hb 
that wo lavo seen, bxoejM only her Ijttie goddeaa-shhi poorer ettiaoBs, on Whom there » no doubt wWeight 
that Is eternally, or in afl the everlastingmasof tharide, of taxatitm was bud dispiwportionatoly, if itM ^gaily.' 
looking over her right shoulder in the dMuseq Bar- » The account given by Hume is higldf tmikeourable. 
boniito dt NiAlfei. . ' Soft ydur Sevtore-trUSeS Ifod classi- He says—*' The disorders in London; ,«udioed from itf 
cists iviUrfotallpw tl^h^BspdlihMiVgitas fobs l^rfbcd, bad police; bad risen to a greset bmght' during thii' 
orthebWu''|l|^tlf d'omaplylfeatity. Ihthdfl^Ri^ reign; andinthe year 1196 there ■eemeate he formed 
staltm alii! t»sei?r5ti!to,,niB wuinei|,;to0^u»|^^ so regular a douepirscy aiaOM ^ mHBbtoUS malefiit> 

thick lugs, fr(id.Afet.ilMtf .. toie as .tbreateaed the efty Wrai- dcatrifotiud. Therg 

thg SHpPllbd # M ^ was one William Ptot4)(Mt. '«o««ia(dy called 

pdribptjjW'UWid hi Be, |iid no doubt still sire, the month heard, a lawyer, who bad riMbtered himself extr(HU% 
of October, lud Uie Moftto TMtaecto, frherd k fosta popular among tlto )hw«> reiCk hf eitizens, and, by de- 
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fending them on all occasions, had ^nired the appel- 
lation of the advocate or sjkfeiat of the poor. He 
exerted his authority hy insulting the more 

substan^al citizens, wath wbism lie ; Jived in a state of 
hostility, and wbd were every moment exposed to the 
most outrageous vicdenoe frpm him and his lioentiouift 
emissaries. Murders were daily committed in the 
streets; houses Hwefe Jn^en open and pillaged in day- 
light; and it is preteiided tliat no Joss than flfty«two 
thoaisaiid persons /hid entered iuto^nassociatiom by 
a*hich they houid themselves to obey all the ordem of 
this dangl^oiis ruffian. Archbishop Hubert, who 
then chief justiciary, summoned him before the council 
to aueirer for bis conduct ; but he came so well atr 
tended, that no one durst accuse hiip or give evidence 
against him ; and the primate, finding the impotence 
of kWi contented himself with exacting from tne citi- 
zens hostages for their good behaviour. He .kept, 
however, a watchful on Fitz-Osbert; and seizing 
a favoutable opportunity; attempted to commit him to 
custody ; but the criminal, murdering one of the public 
officers, escaped with his concubizie to the church of 
St. Msry-le-Bow, where he defended himself by force 
of arms* He was at last forced from his retreat, con- 
demned, and e:accut6d, amidst the regrets of the popu- 
lace, who were so devoted to his memory that they stole 
his ^bbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the 
cross, and were equally zealous in propagating and 
attesting; reports of the miracles wrought by it. But 
though the sectaries of this superstition were punished 
by the justiciary, it received so little encouragement 
from the established clergy, whose property was en- 
dangered by such seditious practices, that it suddenly 
sunk and vanished.” 

Lingard is scarcely less severe, though he seems to 
admit a^higher cause for the insurrectiQ|ii|tf merely 
a desire to plunder, for which an assocliPh of dfty- 
two thousand persons could hardly have been formed. 
He says—i *‘To exactions so frequent and so vexatious 
men did not submit without murmuring ; and a fac-* 
tiuus demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent against 
tee higher classes in society.” 

Ttie fairest account is that given in the ^ Pictorial 
History of England,’ particularly of the origin of 
Longbeard’s power : — Great discontents had long 
•prevailed in London, on account of the unequal assess- 
ment of the taxes ; tlie poor, it was alleged, were made 
to payout of all proportion with the rich. The people 
found an advocate and champion in William Fitz- 
Osbert, commonly called ‘ Longbeard’ — a roan of great 
sjctivity and energy, * somewhat learned and very elo- 
queuv who, in his first proceedings, seems to have 
been perfectly in the right. He went over to con- 
tinent to lay his complaints before, the king ; ana as be 
admitted that the war wnich called for so much money 
was perfectly just, and even necessary ; and as he con- 
tcndld for nothing more than that the rich should not 
throw all t»e burden of the suppliers u,pon the poor, 
Richard' received him without anger, and promised 
that the matter fliould be firoperly examined. It ap- 
l>paTS, however, that notiiing wks done. Ltwigbcard 
then (a.D. 1196) had recourse to secret political asso- 
ciations-r^ expedienb^always dangerous,. Hut parti- 
cularly so with an unenlightgned people* Fifty- two 
thousand persons are said ito have sworn implicitwibq: 
dtence to the orders of their ^ advocate/ the ‘saviour 
of the poor,’ whose somewbac obsetue and mystical 
liarabgueSr delivered wv^ry day at St. Paurs Cross, 
£lled tbO 'wealthier citizens with alarm.*’ 

ButiPhferry, whose? theory of the coniinued bostility 
of i the twof races, .the Norman conquerors and tbo,shi>- 
ject fed him tolookupbnttie matter as more 

than a tme hiturrectioo of the bver-taxed dtizeps, 
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elevates "Vi^illiam Fitz-Osbert infe S hero, and makes 
him the <^ampion of his race. Hik account is long, 
betas it IS novel and ingeniouai qjnd as the story is in<: 
teresUng^ we give it at length * 

^*in the year llS^ when King Richard was engaged 
in waging war'againat the King cf France, aiid hj^ 
officers,, were raisiog money |or the expenses of his 
campaigns, fpd the payment of the remainder of liis 
IninBOdw the ci|ty of Lopdon was oppressed by an extra- 
ordfhsxy capitalU§pu;<*,jThis demand wm made by the 
king’s cbancelfor tfaq chief municipal officers of 
Loimon, wbp, by d smgular associatioii of terms, were 
then, as4iow, aldermen. These nm- 

gistrates assembled inineir cbuncil-hatl or Im-ting (so 
dtlled in the Saxon language).«i]l the principal citizens, 
not fbr aby> 4 >urpbse of t^ing the contributiop into 
consideration, but i^ply to make, the proper charge 
against those liablo topay the latme. In this assembly, 
of whom the majority were native English, iherV? were 
to be found some men of Nmman, Angevin, or French 
extj^fiction, who,* having arrived gt the lime of the 
Conquest, had dedicated <!beniselves to commerce or 
occupied themselveg in manufactures. Whetljer on 
account of their foreign origin, or by reason oi their 
wealth, the citizens of that “class formed in London a 
dominant party: they in a measure arbitrarily influ- 
enced, the delibbratiuns of the guild or council, and 
mostly reduced the English citizens to silence; the 
habit ofj being oppressed having rendered the latter 
timid an(J circumspect. Ncvorihclcss there existed at 
ibis time in the class of native English a man of an- 
other temperament of character, a genuine Saxon pa- 
triot. who, that he might not bear any resemblance to 
the sons (d' foreigners, never shaved his beard. His 
name was William, and hq enjoyed eonsiderablo repu- 
tation in tlie city, from his zeal in defending against 
oppression, by every legal means, all those of his coun- 
tiymen who wore in any w^y oppressed by injustice. 
JHfis parents having ,by thoir industry and economy 
realised a competence, he was himseff enabled early to 
retire from business, and devoted bis days to tlic study 
of jurisprudence. No Norman clerk excelled him in 
the power of pleading in the French language in 
courts of justice; and^ when he spoke in English his 
eloquence was impressive arid popular. He employed 
his knowledge of the laws, and Ilia talent, for public 
speaking, in defending, the floorer citizens against the 
embarrassments to which legal chicanery often reduced 
them, and against all the vexaliomk which they often 
suffered frorq, the rich ; the most frequent of which 
win? the unequal division of the assessments of taxes. 
For sometimes the mayor and aldermen exempted from 
all contributions those who were most able to pay ; arid 
Bomctiines they decided that each citizen should pay 
^ne and tlie same sum, without regard to the differ 
encej^.of fortunes ; so that the greatest boi'ckn was al- 
ways laid upon those who had the least wealth. They 
had often complained of thi6,,and Wiliiam jiail pleaded 
their cause wi^ more ardour than success.. His effoits 
had gained the love of all the citizens of small and of 
moderate fortune, who surnamed him the defender or 
advocate of the poor; while the Normans ahd those of 
their party named him kdnically the with the heard^ 
and accused him of mideading the multitude by inspir- 
ing them leith an inordinate o^ire of Jjberty and hap- 
piness. , ,, I - ' . ' ■ 

This remjarlcablejpersonage, who thus became the 
Ijssl representative , of Uie hostife feelings of the two 
races which the Conquest had left and had established 
in the gpj^ared in the .municipal council, A.n. 
1199, inuch as ho proved himself. 

AccoriUng ter^o|r idla burgesses of 

London had giv^ th<^tr votes , fqrVuch a distribution 
of the common assessment ^ "that the smaller portion 
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of the contribution should alone be levied on them* 
selves, William Longbeard stood up agaiimt them, 
alone, or nearly so ; l^it, the dispute growing hot, they 
loaded biui with aggravated calumnies, and acttiaed 
Jiim of rebellion and Ifeason to the king, ^Tlie 
traitors to the king/ replied the £;hgiishmah« * are 
they wlio defraud his eJtohequer by exempting them- 
selves from paying what theyoive Wttfi andj imyself. 
will denounce them to hiin/ He actually'^pMS^ th? 
sea. went to King Ridiard'scatop/aiad,lh^ 
liiin and lifting his right hand, of him peace aiid 
protection for the poor people W Ldndon. Richard 
received the complaint, said tnai shotiM'^'be done 
fliem, but when ihc petitioner had departed thought no 
more of the mattery being too much busied in bis 
political affairs to go into the details of a qUarroI ; 
among simple burgesses. • • * . I 

“ Biy; the barons and Norman pi*elatc8 who filled the 
liigli stations in the courts of chancer^ and exchequer > 
did intervene with their authority : and they, by a na- 
tional and aristocraiic instinct, etretiTiotfsly took {^art 
against the poor and their advocate, ' Hubert paultier, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and grand justiciary of 
England, was irritated at a Saxon's having dared to go 
to the king and complain of men of Norman race ; 
w'heioforc. to frevqnt the recurrence fit such a scan- 
dal, lie forb: de by an ordinance that any commoner of 
London sliould quit the town, nn pain of imprisonment 
as a traitor to tlic king and the kingdon^ Some 
tradesmen who, notwithstanding the grand jttttidary's 
prohibition, went to the fair of Stamford, were arrested 
and dragged to prison. These arbitrary acts caused a 
great lurmeut in the city ; and the pobrest of the citi- 
'/6ns, from an instinct natural vo men in» all times, 
formed an association for their mutual defence. Wil- 
liam Longbeard became the soul and leader of this 
h'oereL society, into which, say several historians of the 
time, upwards of fifty thousand persons entered. Such 
arms were collected as the burge^sses, who indeed par<« 
took in some measure of the condition of serfs, could 
in the middle ages procure ; such as staves shod witli 
iron, hatc hets, and iron crow-bars, to attack, in case 
of a conflict, the fortified houses of the Notmana. 

Incited thereto by the natural desire of commu- 
nicating tlieir mutual sentiments and of encouraging 
each other, the poorer popuialioti of London assembled 
several times and held their meetings or clubs in the 
open air in the markets and public places. In these 
tumultuous assemblies William made speeches and 
received a|)plauacs, by which perhaps hewas tdd much 
intoxicated ; and which made him neglect the moment 
for acting, and of striking a Mow to the advatit^e of 
those whom he was desirous of rendering formidable 
to their oppressors. A fragment of one of his harangues 
is given by a contemporary chronicler, who assures u« 
that be had it from the mouth of a person who waapre- 
sent. This speech, although itt object was quite poTiti- 
cal, was delivered, like the sermons of tlie pr^ent day, 
from a tbxt of Scripture; which was, *Tou shall draw 
\yater with joy from the fountain of the Saviour/ 
William, applying these words to himself, said,. I am 
the saviour of the poor : do you, ye poor, who have felt 
how heavy is the hand pf the rfcb, now draw from my 
fountain the Water of knhwledgo and salvation; and 
draw it with 7oy, for the time of ybuir Visitation is at 
hand. I will divide the waters fropd the Waters ; that 
is, the men from the men; ' I will separate the people 
who are huinble and ftiithful from the peoj^e Who are 
proud knd perfidious : I will diVldd the elect from the^ 
reprobate, as the light from the dii^*kne^/ ? Under 
these vague and mystical aic|»ressiba6 the ims^nations 
of liis ahditors doubtless supposed feelingk 
more ' precise in their nature ; but the ^pular 
rfasih' should have been proniptly taken advantage of^ ‘ 
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whereas the advocate of the jroor allowed his move- 
ments to be anticipated W the high Norman function- 
aries, Who, assembling* parliament at London the 
bishops, earls, and barons of the neighbouring pr<H 
vinces, cited the popular orator to appear before that 
asileinbly. Wilham attended the summons, escorted 
by a great multitude, who followed him shouting hai 

f raises, and calling him saviour and king of the poor^ 
hts uriemivoca] sign of his immense populari^ 
intimidated t!ie barons of the parliaments They made 
use^of some finesse and adjourned the accusation to 
their next sitting, which however was not held ; and 
from tltai time they endeavoured on their side to work 
u|ioii the minds of the pc>ople by artful emissaries* 
False promises and false alarms, advisedly made and 
excited by turns, allayed the excitement of the popu- 
lace and aiscouraged the panisans of an insurrection. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the other justices 
themselves convoked several meetings of the lower 
tradesmen of London; and, speaking to them now of 
the necessity of the preservation of order and peace, 
and next of tlie kings power to crush the seditious, 
they succeeded in sowing doubts and hesitation among 
the associated citiaenS. Seizing this moment of weak^ 
ness and incertitude, which has ever been fatal to 
popular parties, they required as hostages fur the 
public tranouillity the children of a great many families 
of the mirldJiiig and lower classes. The citizens hod 
not sufficient icsolution to resist this demand ; and the 
cause of power was gained from the instant that the 
hostages were led out of London and impiisoned in 
different fortresses.*’ The historian of the Norman 
conquest then proceeds to relate, with great spirit, the 
fall of Longbeard ; but this part of*the narrative does 
not materially differ from that generally received. 

But it i^glpars very sufiScietitly from the rolls and 
records of courts of the king’s justiciars, that Fitz- 
Osbert's patriotic zeal was a new-born one, and arose, as 
in many oilier cases, from his having been an unsuccess- 
ful litigant. appeal's, then (we quote from Pal- 
graves work, publislted by authority), by the entries 
upon the roll, that on the morrow of St. Edmund 
(in the sixth year of Richard L, 21 November, 
IIM), William Fitz-Osbert preferred his appeal 
before tlic justices at Westminster against Ilidiard 
Fitz-Osbert, his brother. Speaking as a witness— -for 
every appellant supported bis complaint by his own* 
positive testimony— 'Ue afiirmed that a meeting was 
Lold in ^ the stone-house ’ of the said Richard, when a 
discussion arose concerning the aids granted to the 
king for his ransoim Richard Fitz-Osbert exclaimed, 

* In recoin penso for the money taken from me . by thsi^ 
chancellor within the Tower of London^ 1 would lay 
out fi|ty marks to purchase a chain in which the king 
and ms chancellor might be hanged/ [The roll is 
somewhat imperfect, hut eftough remains to ensure Uie 
correctness of this paraphrase.] There were otluTs 
present whothcard inis speech, Jordan the Tatinet and 
Robert Bran4» without doubt the two true men no- 
ticed, but not named, by Ralph de Diceto, whose brief 
account of ihe transaction agrees, so far as it eXUmdS, 
with the record. And they also vied with Richard 
Fitz-Osbort in his disloyalty. ‘Would Utat the kmg 
might alfraya I'emain where be now is,’ quoth Jordan* 
In this wish Robert Brand cordially ^reed« And, 
U^ofbe what will,* they all exclaimed, London we 
never will have any Other king except our mayor,' 
Henry Fitz-Ailwin, of London Stone*’* 

The brother, therefore, .apneas to have been the 
originar patriot; and it }% also stated that to him 
WUliam oad been indebted during 4 great i)art of his 
life fon. his maintenance axM .edtK^ The appeal 
came on. *^Tfae. appelteesv m due fonn, denied the 
whole accusation, * de^veriso inverbum,’ and demanded 
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the fraiHiSiiie of Lon^oo* tki right pcNWMwed hy tbe 
cltitent df defending thettinehM hy compurgation, ae- 
wording to the oM Swon laws w their aacestore. Uptm 
this ptei a day given to them, on Sunday /hmtt 
after the feast oftSt. Katherine, to three ereekin jfMdn 
the mean^ihSe tliejr erere enl4r^, finding pM^fe^ 
their ahpearenoe, atodnget nrhom, mMf as ike early 
menkorlab Of the >e rect^hlm hiany drelt* 

known nftmfe eC mt£ahns and civic fetniliee, ^The 
cause of thO was therefore defended by the 

inagimtes^ to Whom i/lfiHifcm with the^Long %e4rd %at 
so t /' 

** On Sumay next before CbristmAe CM 33^^ llM] 
a fuHber day trins i^ven to William Fita^Osbert and 
ilie cittohn^ of Londop concerning tlie allowalkce ol 
their frtiiteWse to respect of the «Lhj ^4 to wit, oh the 
oetA^ei of St HtUry, at Westimiiifer, Ifp fur^cr 
infermatibn can be derived from thfe ttiftHafed xdfl Im-^ 
perfect record. . S . The uecdsai^ was Itolhidred 
up in due form of JaW before th^ |SsjlchS gt West- 
minster, and without any reference to the He 

was, bonwer, defeated, and MS defeat dh 4uch a charge 
shows to some ettent the impartiality of the 
After this defeat he beeanfe the patriot^ and^fer the 
remainder of his story the t^prdajturhish nd |^]n.^d 
we must take llie accounts of thd historian^ " ;/ 3 ' 

The Xr&c^^Aiti^ is^oirfe r^fweited by the XM<iau» than 
by any other peoplv* ^ 

doin mejks to.smaiip^ kt^U ipoverutwit. 

If a yodi^ toan feoe in bc^ in tljo SrafpliM^ ooiwulte hie . 
father. The lattei^ to the dameel’e father, 

whojfhhdatiabtwaaf^^ the terms of 

pnndiesa. The ixicSNjines in different ph^s^ h ol^cn Inr , 

jtiieneeil by othev aheumWan^, fueli ae ^e res^Ss^iHiy atid^ 
OQWir ef Ae fenmv, luad. fee heanty apd jbehayiputi s^ the ghl.' 

u flmiwaioeix yeaia.of 'age, in which case die ieuia!us >idih' 
fair likR?d4''Ondl womanhood,, and then ^oei fo the house Of her 
bride|t(x)^ . 1lf«aiitSiDe|^4htnity receive the fltipnWhel pHcr^ 
andnrey«weiiiiim'f(EiroiN,|^ Should prove 

faithless and tuA away, dW pdv&wtnoMey inuet be refunded 
by tier frieiidi, Hi ffieir tim have a claim upon the family 
of hi)ii Who seduate ix harboaia If prompt satisfaetiun be 
not made(Wmh^kowev 0 r,'is' 4 ^^ case), there will be 

a ' big pa|fi,v«i^* itod a much hsairtevisCXipenie fia- damages and 
costa If, after fee ooimnaneeme]^ iif oiarried life, the husband 
lis displeaijed wKbi his gift's condiigty he qomplaius tp bet father, 
who .eirhar- takes hpr imSkf and y^ys.^the dowry, or more fre- 
(luentljr adtrises that At be fiog^d. . In the latter alternative 
she is fied« sjtary^i^aod severely matvi^a mode of dbnfegal dis« 
ciplina gwerally produces Uio d^ired effect. Siould the 
wUh be AklpKsfaA of iuAnelity, the husbaflfi thay charge bbr with 

and dAynd.fimt She drtiiki|fe poisonous concoction of sassy- 
wfKKk whitm Is ^wed m tho tset m Or innocence, in all cases 
which m canildvred too uncertain for human judgmis||d. . If 
her stoniach free itself from tbe thtal draught, by voml^l, the 
is deolawd ionuceat; Wid back higher family without 

leparmieiit of tbo,dower« ,On Ihp ofiier^nd, ff the poison begiu 
to m pvooounosd fl3|pty, au if Mministored 

III the eff comnion mp, oftd W huebaud hjay, at bis option, 

either tim Iht koxttsos oik ww inMoaftd earsJUjouraol efun 

mmi ^ tm Ettkopi^ Afne- 

rlcaaitiod UwdkhiWMTbf tlte Spaniards 

in the ftmiioenth century, aiwl iMmcIsrbiig 'fd laige lb tbe vast , 
forests of the New WorldLopd OU gild .fruits tiave n>- 

snmod the manner of eamefigf «!ui£. belto^d to pw oriwia^ 
stock. Their appeanooe nsjjujly meaihTes tliat of ftto wild bw, 
llieir ears have become ersid; their hkidsam larm, and the 
furohsads vaifffed ^'fee upp« .part; (ti^ir edWr bae loot the 
variety Ibuiid in 9>e domoidc' nreeal. The wtid )no|ii df Uie 
Amei^n fefettii ittdfbmily The hog khidb feliabiti 

the higl) toiMuiitatm bf .Paiatooi nongk ftriktog rfesmllWmoo to , 
the wad hosw of fSmbde. fHiokid A tovfeoi wl^ a thijtA fey, 

: fl^n eooadkW tonsil whii^ is l^nd, Sti seaMk fedlp 
vMsuOs^ a 4 |nM ofWwd. * From ksmiiite odd «ad dafeci of 


nourishment, the hog of dial re^on St of small and stunted 
dgure* Intsotne warm parts of America the swine are not tinl^ 
for|a|y, black, as above described, but red, like tbe young pecavi. 

Jgmam and Other places there are some Drbich are not 
ti^^y^ bkek, but li^yea white band under the jbeliy reaching iip 
to^^ 'back : they are termed einchadoe. The icstomtion of the ^ 
d^tial cheiacAejf of ^e wild boi^ in i race descended flrom 
dmestic;Mad;ewme removes all reason for doubt, if any hatfa 

a y aa h» Identity of the stock ; and we may 

y^proWd to eom^pixe tbe physical chaiucteis of these races 
tdi vmiiiirwhiob hsee ariikn m mie siiecies. 1'he restoration of 
OM uiiliibrth hhmk «olimr,und a change of thin sparse hair and 
bristfes jAw'a thick fut covertug of wool, are facts that must bo 
iMIead ig'tiW plMervhiiiHia if ]l[. Roulin. The difference in tlx? 

betwieit) the wild and domestic hog of Ame^ 
rj&ia.vWy^marhjib^^^ filMmenhach long ago iioioted out the 
kAween the cranium of our swine and^^thal of 
iitiVdO^l^ })CKjt. He remarked tliat this difference is 
^ iual to Jfaat Which has been observed between the skull 
• tiiie negro kaa w Suropean.-*PnVc'7/nr</ on Man. ^ 


*Tbe Aimeuians snake use of a bread 
its ^ood equalities in other resfiects, 


If' j^id fob strength requisite for the Kuiopcaii 
lab. The 2os4, as they call it, is a thin cuke, 


whhdi, wbabevig!‘ 

Wants tba ffs 
pajafo and.f _ 

au ell long, hatv ati tdl .wlde, and about as thick as the blade of 
a kiiift, rmlkd owj^-IMukly fermented dough being spread on 
a leath^ti bdAlon^Sl ]a.pres3ed against inside of the heated 
oven, fd Which it aAeics; in tWo or three minutes it is baked 
tlirinigh, andll^Whd there burnt a little; it is then torn off to 
nsakto wa^^lbr achitiber. The oren used for baking this bread is 
(ff a pecullir kind if h pit in the chamber m- iiorch of the dwell- 
Ihg, wide at tha bitomh, narrow above, well coated nvith tine 
plaster, dnd haahi^ wnml $ such is the oven, which has at 
le^ this 'sdemWw, that, it takes up no room, being covered 
over Whsq,^ in WMii This losb is tlie bread universally used 
among ^ AjriMuiari%aud it serves for many purposes whicls 
idsewh^e ho .<me would axpcct from bread; for example, at 
meals the tajlde is covwea with, it, apd every one iiartaking has a 
'whole losh set before him as a .u^'Ain, wifo which^ preparatory 
to hi| eatibg H, he can wipe his 'Wiifo- When sour ibilk is 
f«rt of the feast, a piece of losh is hmm off, and folded np so 
08 to mnlfo a s]^ori; it » then -dipped into the howl, and so 
milk and losh are swallowed together. .Raw and preserved roots 
and stalks of edible plants, which are idways to be found on tiie 
tables of the Armenians, am wahfjped up in a piece of losh, a bit 
of fish an«l meat added fhenetor and feO' whole collection, io all 
its length and breadth, dtifpatched at This is nationai and 

mpdish^ and not. by any means so bp as "many would supqiosc* 
to 

a iig ,^<xa|{fhctortes hf iKfettlffa.^^-^ere am two of these 
ene situated; in the Bmoudo quarter, and the 
other 4i the great squam or Fiidsou Id ^ tormer tiiere are two 
buildiugS of two stories higb hesidtti. feyera] siorehauites, en- 
domd by a wall, with two large gateways at which sentinels are 
always positeil. The principal wtwkifoop is in the second story, 
whlpn is divid^ into six a^lmeiits, in which eight thou- 
itod iSxiales aire eri^Tdyed. Wroug^otit the whole extent, 
tableS^W erected, A$A ifixtefe nidhes high, ieh feet lohg, and 
three feat at eabh of i^kh,l!leen women nth seated, hav- 
ing small mlmc^^bi^OD Thetabielaresetcrosa- 

the middle of soom^ 
,feee. ^e laltonr df is Ibitod# produces about two hundred 
cigars a day* and foil Jidrlting horn are hwm 6 a.MU Jill 6 p.si., 
witli arcMSs of two hoMS, ttom 11 to 1 o'clock. *The whole 
estabrifhmetnt IS ks^d very,|iaat uraL oleafi^ and everything ap- 
pears to he, carried on to ths mosl'systomatie and workmanlike 
manner. ia has been fepnd necessary to 

ioftituto a g^h m wr leavlxig fite establishmeut, to prevent 
embejn^toil * **®y> vifoout 

— '^ni to witoess toe inmf|if and 
. ntobabiy the worm canhoi 
Jahummir of ugly women. Tlieir agei 
The loin paid them Ibr wages 
«dkahir-0f tjSiNOxts employid iu toe 

toioixfe^arhtt is sdtoiSbMi 0 a foonaondt this 
ctoidii, ovensm, WiKMe iVorra/ivf qf’fAr VfiiteiMfUe^ 
Sn^Mny 


m 


disto^ctmQorsex, 
egrtos m the# Itoi 
^Wlimexhmiio 
vary from. 

li very trifowg.. TiMi 




Tiik great poet of the painters has given the subject 
of the design which heads this paper : , • 

** Then carae the Autumn all iu yellow olad, 4 , 

Ab though he joyed iu his plenteous stureL 
Laden with frnitg that made him laugNi full glad 
That he bad baxush'd hunger, which to-ibre 
Had by the belly oft him pmobed sore : 
lJ|)OTi bis bead a wreath, that was emolVd 
With ears of corn of every sort, he bore; 

And in his liand a sickle he did hold, 

To reap the ripened fmits the which the earth had void." 

One who had a rare talent for imitation, has canght the 
quaint phraseology of the elder poets, with something 
like accuracy ; — but the modern antique is palpable : 

“ When Autumn, bleak, and sun-burnt do appear, 

With hit gold hand giltin^ die falling leaf, 

Bringing up Winter to fulUl the year, 

Bearing upon his back the riped slieof ; 

When all the hills with woody seed i& white. 

When levying fires, and lemei, do meet fixim ftir the sight : 


wtien tlie fair apple, nidde as even sky, 

Do bend the tree the ffuctfle ground, 

When juicy pears, and lorries of black dye. 

Do dance in air and call the eyae around ; • 

Then, he tue even foul, or even fair, 

Methinks my ifearte’s joy is stained with some cam/* 

Chattsrton, 

Rich and golden as the fruits of Autumn are the fol- 
lowing stall zas of one of tlie true poets of times not 
long past ? ♦ 

^ason of mists and melloir fruitfulness ! 

• Close bosom-friend of the maturing suii; 

Conspiring with him how to bless 

With fruit the vines that round the tliatoh«eavdB run : 

To bend with applds tlm moss'd oottage^rees. 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, aim plump the haael shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 

And still moi^ later flowers ftnr the beef^ 

, Uii41 they think wiixift.da^. will never 
^ For summer has o*er«brimm'd their clammy cells. 
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Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometiines whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee careless on a granary-flour, 

hair soft lifted by the winnowing wind ; 

Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 

Drowsed with the fume of imppies, wlnle thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or l)y a cider-press, with patient Itiok, 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hyurs by hours. ^ 

Where are the songs of Sj)ring^ Ay, where are they ? 

Think not of tliem, thou hast thy music, too, 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch tlic stubble- plains with rosy hue; 

Then in u wailful choir tlje small gnats mourn 
Am(»ng the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
liedge-criclicts sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden croft. 

And gatheriiig swallows Iwitlcv in the skies.*’ 

KsATti* 

After this beatitiful iriiap;ery, the blank verse of 
another poet of the satne period sounds somewhat 
prosaic ; - but it has its charms ; 

“Nay, William, nay, not so ! the changeful year 
Jn all its due successiona to my sight 
Presents but varied beauties, transient all, 

All in their season good. 'Phese fading leaves, 

Tliat with their rich variety of hues 

Make yonder forest in the slanting sun 

So beautiful, in awake the tliuugUt 

Of winter, — cold, drear winter, when these trees 

Each like a fleshleftS skeleton shall stretcli 

Its hare brown bougbs ; when not a flower sViall spread 

Its colours to the day, and not a bird 

Carol its joyaunce, — but all nature wexur 

One sullen aspect, bleak and desolate, i 

To eye, car, feeling, comfortless alike. 

To me their many-colonred beauties spealw 
Of times of merriment and festival, 

Tbe year's best holiday: 1 call to mind 
The school-boy days, when in the falling leaves 
I saw with eager lio))e. the pleasant sign 
Of coming Christmas ; when at morn 1 took. 

*■ My wooden kalcndar, aJiil counting up 

Once more its often-tidd account, sniootlPdnff 
Each day with more delight the daily notch. 

'I'o you the beauties of flie autumnal year 
Make mournful einldems, and you tliink of man 
Doom’d to the grave’s long winter, spirit-broken, 

Jiendiiig beneath the bmtboii of his years, 

Si»nao*duird and fretful, ‘ full of aclies and jiaiiis/ 

Yet clinging still to life. To me they show 
The calm <lecay of nati\^e, when the mind 
Uetains its streuglli, and in fhe languid eye 
Ueligion’s holy hope kindles n joy 
Tliat makes old age look lovely. All to you« 

Is daik and cheerless; you in this fair workl 
See some destroying principle abroad, 

Air, earth, and water, full of living things, 

Each on the otiier preying ; and the ways 
Of man, a strange {perplexing labyrinth, 

Where crimes and niiscq^ies, each producing cacb^ 

Render life loathsome, and destroy the hope 
That should in death bring comfort. Oh, my friend, ^ 
That thy ftiith were as mine! that thou couldst see 
Death still producing life, and evil still 
W orking its tiwu destruction ; couldst behold 
The {drifos and troubles of this troubled world 
With the btrong eye tiiat secs tlie promised day 
Dawn through this night of tempest ! All things then 
Wctuld minister to joy ; then should thine heart 
Be haaPd and luumonized, and thou wouldst feel 
Ctod alwA/;, everywhere, and all iu all.'' 
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ShcllcY, the great master of harmony, lias one of his 
finest lyrits for Autumn : 

« The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind h wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing/vthe pale flowers aae dyi/ig, 

And the year 

On the earth her death-bed, in fk shroud of loaves dead, 
is lying. 

Come, months, come away, 

From Noveml^ier to May, 

III your saddest array ; 

Follow the liier 
Of the dead cold year. 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

• The chill rain is falling, the riigh., worm U crawling, 

The rivera are swelling, the thunder is knelltug 
For the year ; 

The blithe swaRows are flown, and the lizards cadi gone 
To his dwelling ; 

Come, miStitlia, come away ; 

Put on white, black, and grey, 

Jjet^our Idgiit sisters play — * 

Ye, follow the bier ^ 

Of the dead cold year, 

And make her grave green with tear on tear.” 

Slir.iLEY. 

Who has not felt that Autumn is ^ inourtiful type of 
human life? Wno ever expressed the feeling more 
tenderly than Shakspere ? 

“ TlAt time of year thou mayest in me behold 
WH^Il yellow leave.?, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where lale the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou seo’st the twilight of sudi du.v 
As aftpr sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thmi seeat the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of hi.s youth doth lie, 

As the death-hed wOereem it must exfiire, 

Consum'd with that whicli it was nourish'd by. 

This thou pcrceiv’st, wiiicU makes thy love itioro strong. 
To love that well which tliou must leave en* long." 

SUAKSPKRE. 

The Ayeshiro ploughman paints the season with his 
own transparent colours: 

« 'Twas when the stacks get on their winter hap, 

And thack and lape secure the toil-won cap ; 

Potatoc biiigs are snugged up frae skaith 
O' corning winter's biting, frosty breath ; 

The bees, Rejoicing o'er their summer toils, 

Unuuinber’d buds an' fiow'rs' deliciou.? spoils^ 

Seal’d up with frugal care in massire waxen piles. 

Are doom'd by man, that tyrant o’er tfie we.ik, 

The death o’ devils, smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek : 

The thund’riiig guns are heard on ev’ry side, 
t The wounded coveys, leeling. scatter wide; 

•The feather’d field mates, hound by nature’s tl(‘, 

Sires, w^olhers, children, in one carnage lie: 

(What warm, poetic heart, but inly bfecds. 

And execrates man’s savage, rutlilesj# deed.-*!) 

Nae mair the llowV in field or meadow springs; 

Nae mair the grove with airy concert lings, 

Except perhaps the robin’s whislling glee. 

Proud o’ the height o* some bit half-laiig tree : 

The boary inurns precede the sunny days, 

Mild, calm, seiene, wide spreads the noontide blaze, 
Wliilc^Uiick the gussamour waves wfuitoii in the mys.” 

JUniNs. 

Coleridg;e looks upon the fields with the unerring eye 
of the poet-naturalist : 

“ The tedded hay, the first fruits of the soil. 

The tediled hay and corn-ailieavcs in one field, 

Show summer gone, ere come. 7’iie fox-glove tall 
.Sheds its loose purple bells, or in the gusi, 

Op when it bends beneath the up-springing lark^ 

Or moiuitain'fincli alighting. And the lo&c; 
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(In vain the clarling'of auccessful love) • 

Stands like some boasted beauty of jnist yean, 

The tliorna remaj^iiiig, and the flowers all gon^. 

Nor can Mind, amid my lonely walk 
By rivulet, or spring, eg wet road-side, 

That bl inf and bright-eyed floweret of <he brook, 

Hope's gentle gem, the sweet Forget-me-not!” 

* OOLGRIOOE. 

One of our own day not less poetically and truly 
describes the Autumn flower-garden : 

“ A spirit haunts the year’s last bourn 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 

P’or at eventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and sigh • 

^ In the walks; 

Earthward he bowetb the heavy stalks 
Of the inoiilflering flowers. 

• Heavily liaiigs the broad snnl^wer 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly 
Heavily liaiigs the hollyhock, 
lioav 41 y hangs jjie tiger-liiy, • 

The air is tlamp, and hush'd, and close, 

As a sick man's room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 

My ver^ heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At* the moist »ich smell of the lotting leaves, 

And the breath 

Of the fueling edges of box liencatli, 

And the year’s last rose. • 

Heavily beings I be broad Kutiflower « 

Over its grave i’ the eaith so chilly ; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhoek, 

Heavily hangs the tigcr-Hly.” 

Tennvbon. 

- - - - • 

Ff'iffmfi Disrases . — There are few subjects attended with 
more dilliculty than the detection of ielgried dise^isis, csiicrially 
v/licn they are the result, of a system wliiidi perniita of a constant 
refinement of the decr-it by practice This lia.s been es))eciaily 
the ease in VVance, where the object has been to escape ttio co»- 
seription. Ft)dor 6 has observed, “ tliat it ivas brought, to such 
perlection as to render it asdilBcult to defect a feigned clisease .'w 
to cure a real one,” The motive-s which usually lead to this 
jiractice aie- .1 release from obligation. This is fmpienlly 
the ciise in the army and navy, wliere the men will pretend to 
be ill to escape duty or to gain their discharge. In Hus form it 
has got the name of MoUnfjerimj. Beggars, too, often feign ill- 
ness when they are olTered work, preferring the easy task of soli- | 
citing charity to the labour of an occupation- 2 , the hope of 
gain. This motive comes into operation where the object i.s to | 
obtain relief from tlie parish, to impose upon the benevolence of | 
private jicrsons, to procure (be allowances flf benclit-societies, 
clubs, &c., to get admitted into an hospital, or to obtain com- 
pensation for some pretended injury. 3 , to procure rele.ise from 
confinement or an exemption from ])iiuisbiiieiit. This motive is 
a source of deceit with boys and girls at school, ^HTSons com- 
mitted to prison, &c. To these may be added tlie love of exjit- 
iiig the sympatliy or gaining toe attention of others, where no 
hope or need of gain exists. This motive acts in all cliLsaes of 
society, and leads individuals of otheiwise the highest moral 
character to imitate all forms of dist*asc. It is observed most 
frequently in young and unmarried females, and i.s fr^iiently 
carried to the extent of feigning diseases fur which capital ope- 
rations are required ; and instances are not wanting where sur- 
geons (not, much, however, to their credit) liuve removed legs, 
breasts, and arms at (be solicitation of such patients. There is 
no natural limit to diseases which may be feigned; bjt some 
being much more easily imitated than others, and less eaisily de- 
tected, are most frequently assumeil. Feigncdvliseascs may he^ 
divided into, 1 , tliose which are obvious to the senses; 2 , tliose 
depending iijioii the description of the impostor; and, 3 , those of 
a complicated nature, presenting symptoms of bt)th kinds. 
Amongst di.seasps obvious to the senses are an increased or dimi- 
iiislietfsi'ze of parte, wounds, malformations, ulcers, discharges, 
spasmodic and paralytic affections. A favourite mode of in- 
creasing the size of parts, and producing tumors, is by injecting 
air beneath the cellular membrane. Swellings also of the joints, 
80 as to resemble white swellings, arc produced by the applidip 


lion of various acrid plants, n 5 the ranunculus acris and scele- 
ratus to the part. Polypi, liydatids, malignant tumors, and 
bfcmorrboid<i, are imitated by aflixing in some manner the intes- 
tines and other viscera of animals to the parts of the body in 
which these tiiscases occur. Cancer has been imitated a cow's 
spleen, and by a sponge moistened witli milk* fixed under the arm- 
pit. The \*arious malformations of the lx)dy are feigned by ob- 
stinate and long-continued flexion of the part, aided by inaction 
and the use of tight bandages. Sometimes these confractioris arc 
accompanied by a wound, in order to prove that they have been 
eflected by a burn. Wounds and sores are protliiced in a variety 
of vtfiys. Wounds, when self-inflicted, will always be in positions 
where persons can get at tltf spot where they exist, with their 
own bands. Accomplices are, however, sometimes engaged even 
in this. Ulcers are among the most common of fei;^ed diseases. 
They are produced by red-hot iron, by caustics, as corrosive 
acids and alkalis, and the juices of various plants, as of the ra- 
nunculus acris and secleratus, the sponge-laurel, the euphorhium, 
arum maculatum, and juniper. Where persons are siisjjected 
of keeping up ulcers in their legs by irritaiifs, the placing their 
legs in a box and locking them n]i will allow the ulcers to 
he.1l. The various forms of cutaneous disease an? produced by 
the application of irritants to the skin, as jiouuded garlic, 
enphorhiiim, cantbariiles, gunpowder, nitric acid, bay salt, &c. 
The discoloration of jaundice is imitated by various dyes, os 
well as the appearance of bruise.s. Ophthalmia i.s a disease 
oflen feigned, and is commonly proilnced by the application of 
irritants, as suufl', pci»tK*r, tobacco, blue vitriol, salt, alum, &c. 
The progress of the inllamtnatioii in these coses is u.sually more 
rapid than in the idiojiathic form. It is mostly also runfiiied to 
one eye, for obviou«i reasons; and when occurring in the army it 
may be snsjwcted, if epidemic, when it only cornea on in privates 
and non-c'oinmissioncd officers. Diseased discharges are often 
simulated. Vomiting is eflected by pressing on tiie pit of the 
stomach, by swallowing air, by strong and sudden actum of the 
aUlomiiial muscles, by tickling the fauces, and the use of 
emetic.s. DiarrlKPa and dysentery ar^w^ produced by taking 
drastic purgatives. Sjiitting of blood is a favourite assumed dis- 
ease. It is simulated by placing a sponge in the mouth filled 
with bullock's blood, by cutting the mouth and gums, and by 
sucking blood from other |)arte of the body. A vomiting of 
urine and fieces has taken place by the stealthy introduction of 
^Ihe contents of the bladder and rectum into the stomach.*— The 
spasmodic iliscoses to which the system is subject have been 
imitated with great success, aud none more so tlian epilejisy. It 
ha.s for its peculiar recornniendatioii, that the person who is sub- 
! ject to it may he well at intervals and nasume the attacks when 
I it best suit.s him. The best criterion of imposition i.s the want of 
tlie total insensihllity which characterwes the true fits. In the 
feigned di-seiisc the a])plicatiuri of stiimilants will seldom fail to 
elicit indications of sensibility. Hartshorn or burning sulphur, 
may be introduced under the iio.se ; alcohol and turpentine may 
be dropped into the eve, and mu.<itaril or common salt placed 
ill the month. Pricking the ekiu with siiarp-pointeil instruments 
has also been recDTiiincnded. This however is frequently resisted. 
Dr. (iiiy recoiiuneiids “flecking" the feet with a wet towel. He 
says he has by this means aroused a |)atient from a mesine... 
slumber when all other mechanical stinnilaiits and cold affusions 
had failed. Convulsions are often imitated; but where they are 
fictitious they cannot be sustained for any length of time with- 
out great exhaustion. Choreflfis also often imitated. Electricity 
and cold affusions are the best remeilies for this disease, and mre 
likely to bg effectual in the case of im]i08fure.s. Hjrsteriii, 
catalepsy, tctn^ius, hydrophobia, some forms of tonic spasm, 
stammering, strabismus, and difficulty of swallowing, are other 
diseases of the nervous system which are often imilatcd. Paralytic 
ailections are also frequently simulated. The treatment resorted 
to for the cure of these diseases, when natural, would be found a 
trying orjjleal for most impostures. Cases however are related in 
wliich impostors have resisted th^nost active^ treatment ; and a 
case of simulated lethargy is on record, in which an individual 
reeffsted widj only a single groan the operation of trephining. — 
Deafness is often assumed, but it may be detected by unex- 
pectedly or sharply calling out the name of the individual, by 
calling him by name when asleep, or letting a jiicce of money 
fall close to him. Dumbness has been successfully feigned, 
and cases are recorded which resisted every attempt at discovery. 
It may be frequently detected by giving the person a sudden 
and unexpected knock, or a prick witli a pin . — Abridged frmi 
Penny Cyclopadia. 
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DORCHESTER CHURCH. 

WttKN men travell^'1 by crtachea in Enj^land, Buch of 
them as passed between Oxford and London by the 
Henley road* would most likely stay to change horses 
at a little plain town about nine miles from the learned 
city. Then it was a plaee of small note, and the busi- 
ness transacted in it depended a ^ood deal upon iis 
situation in a mainttline of traffic. Tliat source of profit 
is lost now, and the liltle town is quieter than ever ; 
its shops duller, its inhabitants idler. The inns 
that looked so flourishing; once are now decayed or 
deeayinp. Tts occupation is p;one. A stray rambler 
would stroll listlessly lhroiU 2 :b it, with the kind of 
regret that is always excited by looking on an evil that 
cannot be remedied. If, however, wlien ho reached 
the bridge at the end of the street he turned aside to 
look at the church, he would feel that in the story of 
the town, insignificant as it had appeared to him, there 
must be something interesting. Beautiful as the 
village churches in the western <!Ounties often are, this 
one is so striking from its size and general appearanee, 
being SO dispropor tinned to the place to which it 
belongs, that liowevei apathetic onr rambler might 
be he could scarcely fail to enquire about it. 

Dorchester was a place of importance in the earliest 
p'^riods of English history. By the Britons it was 
called Cair Drt\iri : that is, according to Leland, the 
City on the Water; its site being near the iunctiou of 
the Thame with the Isis. It was a station of some 
consequence with the Romans, who called it Diirocina. 
Many Roman remains and some British have been 
fouridHiere ; besides coins, there was a Roman altar of 
stone dug up a few years back. A circvjlar field at 
a short distance on the south of the town is yiought to 
have been a Roman amphitheatre ; and there is a mili- 
tary earthwork, supposed to have been formed by the 
same people in order to command the passa||e of the 
Thame and Isis. It consists of mounds, and*a fosse 
which is now dry, -except in winter or after prolonged 
wet weather. But it is with the Saxons that its interest 
commences. In (heir times the now unimportant 
town of Dorchester was the seat of the largest bishopric 
in Englaxkl. We must tell the story of its foundation. 

In the mortastery of St. Andrew at Rome, was a 
iponk of the order of St Benedict, a bold ind virtuatt$ 
man, nnd full of ?eal fw the propagation of the fltith 
he profossid. Soihe thirty or more years WFore St. 
Augustine tat^qgone from the holy city into Britain to 


endeavour to effect the conversion pf itSi inhabitants, 
and great had been the success of his labours. Moved 
by the reports thereof, and by the number of places 
said to b*^ still unvisited by those who had followed 
that great man, Birinus resolved to devote himself to 
the office of a missionary, and begged the assent of the 
Pope to his enterprise; offering to go to the inmost 
parts, where none had hitherto penetrated, on this 
errand of mercy, Hotiorius I., then pontiff*, encouraged 
him in his purpose, and he at once set out — not with- 
out a miracle, say his biographers. For, finding, after 
ho had embarked, that he had left one of his sacred im- 
plemeniB behind, and knowing* that it would be useless 
as the wind was fair to ask the seamen to put ba<‘k, he 
boldly stepped forth from the vessel and hastened 
safely along the sea, which bore him as thougli it had 
been solid ground ; and having recovered his pallia, he 
returned and overtook the ship, to the great edification 
of the sailors. After this it was not likely he would be 
drowned ; and it is hardly necessary to add that he 
landed in safety (a.d. 634) in the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. His purpose was to pass beyond their terri- 
tory ; but finding how entirely ignorant they were he 
spent a year in traversing the province. When he 
came to Dorchester, he found there CynegiJ, the king, 
whem, after instructing, he baptized ; Oswald, King of 
the Northumbi’ians, then also at Dorchester, acting the 
part of godfather to Cynegil, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. Upon Birinus the king conferred the 
city of Dorchester as his see ; it being the first bishop- 
ric, as trBlri mis w^as the first bishop created in these 
parts. The king’s appointment was duly ratified by 
the ponlift*. and Birinus erected an episcopal church, 
probably of wood. Here he resided for fourteen years, 
actively engaged, not alone in settling and ruling lus 
dioccwse, but also in converting and baptizing the hea- 
then in the surrounding parts, gaining for himself the 
reputation of a saint and the title of an apostle. He 
died in 650, and was buried in bis own ehureh ; but in 
677 Hidda, one of hjs siicccasors. removed bis body to 
•jthe new ehurft of Winchester ; though, according to 
Robert of Gloucester, ‘‘ the canons of Dorchester say 
JVay, and say that it was another body than St. Birinus 
that was so translated.'^ Ro that as it may, Bifinus 
was canonized, and was held in such reputation that 
the people raised a shrine to hitn, made their addresses 
to it for the preservation and cure oL tibeir cattle from 
dtsease, and many mifacies were effected before it. 
Nor was his fame entirely local. the ^Sarum 
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ProceBsionale/ in the litahy appointed to be sung on 
llie sixtj^ Feria (Friday) in the second week* in Lent, 
in the bede rol^ of the saints he is ordered to be in* 
yoked : ^Sajicte Birine, ora pro nobis.’ ” (Skelton.) 

Dorchester declined wfth the Saxon dynasty. It 
appears to have suffered from the ravages of the 
Danes, who several timel overran and plundered these 
parts. In 662 Winch^ter was separated from the 
diocese, and formed into a distinct bishopric ; after- 
wards the seefe of Salisbn^, Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Lichfield, Worcester, and Hereford were taken from 
it, yet it is even then said to have been the largest in 
the kingdom ; while the town maintained a distin- 
guished rank among the cities of England, Henry of 
Huntingdon placing it the fourteenth in his list of twen*- 
ty-eiglft British cities. Dorchester received the first 
bishop appointed by William the Conqueror, Ilemigiue, 
a Norman. At this lime the town q|>peara to have 
been decaying ; and in the next reign (1092) H^e see 
was removed to Lincoln. Henry of Hnntingdott 
informs ua that the aiwn was^at this period all-peopled 
aiul small, hut the majesty of the churches great. 
(Janjcien says there were once three parish churches in 
Dorchester, and Leland has informed us of their 
yiositions. “ There was a parish cjhurch a little by 
south from tl7e abbey church, and •another parish 
church more south above it. Then there was the 
third parish church by south-west.*’ The town was 
originally walled; and according to Camden, % castle 
once stood on the south side of the church, flut there 
were ^‘not the least traces” of it in his time. In 1140, 
Ah'xander, the third bishop of Lincoln, founded a 
yiriory of black canons here ; twelve churches in this 
county being appropriated to its support. Ife situation 
was almost coriliguous to the present church, and some 
portions of its walls yet remain; apart of them may 
lie seen in the grammar-school near the chuicli ; and a 
huger portion somewhat i&rthward of it forms a large 
quadrangle; these walls are very massive, and serve as’ 
the fmindation for an extensive range of wooden barns 
which enclose a farm yard apparently of the same size 
as was the original quadrangle. 

The church was a part of the ancient priory. The 
date of its erection cannot be precisely fixed; part of 
it is Norman, the chief portion of it probably belongs 
tii tiu' latter part of the twelfth century, and it was 
most likely raised on the site of the original clmrch of 
Hirinus. If is of large size and lofty, but of unusual 
length in proportion to its breadth. 1^ dimensions 
aie:-— interior length, one hundred and eighty-six feet 
(exclusive of the tower) ; width, sixty-nine feet ; height, 
forty feet. It consists of a nave and chancel with 
north and south aisles. Externally, its appearance is 
striking and picturesque ; but it is more picturesque 
in parts than as a whole. The south-west angle, with* 
its ornamented buttress, the porch and cross, wiili the 
yew by which it stands ; and the south-east angle, with 
the noWe chancel windows, for example, afford very 
beautiful and pleasing combinations. The interior is 
far more interesting than the exterior. Only a part of 
it is now employed for divine service, the rest, parted 
off by the? filling jup of the large atches, being used as 
lumber-rooms. The chancel is of unusually large pro* 
portions, and. by far the most imposing portion of the 
edifice; its lofty and handsome pillars a«d arches, 
its curious but magnificent windows imparting to it an 
air of iincomtnon grandeur. Three of tiiese windows 
deserve particular notice— die great east window; that 
on the south ; and the north* or Jesse window. So cailed 
from the stone ftame-workolit being a genealogical tree 
springing from the loins of Jesse, and the wfaSe repre- 
senting the genealogy of the Saviour. The eSat win- 
dow is a remarkably fine specimen oflate decot^ted^ and 
is singular in its design. It is not, as is usual, divided hy 


mullions into lights as far as the springing of the arch, 
but is filled with tracery almost its whole length, that 
in the head being intersecting, and that below flowing, 
alternately with the upright mulliop. It hasrup its 
centre on the exterior a buttress, and in tbe interior 
a solid piece of masonry, which gives it in its present 
state tne appearance of being two separate windows ; 
but originally these were united by a large circle in the 
bead, no doubt filled with tracery, and forming toge- 
ther one magnificent window. A great part of this 
window is filled Uith stahied glass, which has evi- 
dently been brought from some other window, most 
probably from the one which was removed when this 
part was added.” (Addington, Hist, of Dorchester 
Oturch.) 

The window on the south is somewhat similar in 
appearance, but has more the character of the perpen- 
dicular style. It is divided by a transom, on which, at 
the junction of the mullions, are small sculptured 
figures representing a procession, with a bishop, i&e. 
Beneath ine window are four carved and decorated 
sedilia, under the canopies of which are small openings 
containing stained glass of a very ancient date, having 
probably belonged lu the original Norman east win- 
dow. The figures on this glass, as well as those 
sculptiued on the frame-work of the window above, 
are supposed to have reference lo the* history of 
Birin us. Opposite to this, on the north side, is the 

celebrated .Tease window, ll is a window of four lights 
with intersecting tracery in the head, llie centre 
inullion represents the trunk of a tree, its branches 
crossing over the. intermediate mullions as far as the 
jambs. In the centre, at the base of the window, is 
sculptured the recumbent figure of Jesse, and from 
his body rises the tree. The branches are ornamented 
with foliage their whole length, and with a figure 
sculptured at each intersection of a inullion ; that of 
David occupying the lower angle on the east side. 
'%»nie of tliem are male, some female, several are 
crowned, and .''ome have wings, and all seem originally 
lo have had their names painted on tbe labels, w^hich 
they in general hohi in their hands. On the upper 
part of the centre mullion, representing the tree, has 
been apparently a figure of the Saviour, and at the 
base of it appears to have been a figure of the Virgin, 
crowned ; but both these have been wilfully mutilated. 
The tree lenninates in a large finial formed of leaves. 
The label is ornamented with foliage, and the head of 
this, as well as of tlie other two windows, has two rows 
of ball-ilowors.” (Addington.) This Jesse window has 
been often engraved ; a very good coloured representa^^ 
tion of it is given as a frontispiece to the * Sunday 
Book.’ Having within the last ^ew days carefully 
examined the church, we fully ^ree with its historian, 
that, “if restored to its originffl design, there are few 
buildings which could excel tliis chancel.” 

The rest of the church we must hurry over. The 
nave and aisle) are fini? and interesting. The aisles 
are of different t>eriods, but both l)eautihil ; the south 
aisle is the most rcccmt and the finest, it is separated 
from the chancel by a rather bandBOine wooden screen. 
At the pasted of this aisle is a large altar platform 
still perfect ; on the wall abovuit are some remains of 
a pointing, the head of the Virgin, or a female saint, very 
fairly^xccuted, being quite distinct. Throughout the 
church, on the walls, the carvings of the sOdilia, the 
monuments, &c., traces of painting are discernible. 
The worth aisle contains a portion of the original tim- 
ber roof, which is elsewhere removed or covered by a 
plastered ceiling. 

In the interior are many interesting monuments ; 
very few of them, however, are in anything like a per- 
fect state. In the chance] are two recumbent statues ; 
One of a eross-legged knight, supposed to be one 
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TIoIcuni. It is carved in alabaster, and clothed in rin^- 
irniil. Tlie other, in freestone, is the effisy of Jolm do 
Suniure, a judge of considerable re})iUe during the 
nngnsrof the Second and Third Edwards. There are 
also in various parts of the church slabs on whic.h have 
been brasses of bishops and others, but the brasses 
have nearly all been removed ; one remains perfect, 
that of Abbot Bewforeste in liis robes, and with his 
insignia; on the end of the adjoining stall-desk his 
name and crozier are also carved. In the south aisle 
is placed the statue of a bishop, which was dugVp a 
few years since from under the floor. There are also 
two stone coffins, one of which was found before Cam- 
dcjn's time, the olhor much more recently. 

There is also preserved here an ancient Saxon or 
Norman foul, considered hy(jongb and Stukeley to be 
lh(? oldest in England ; but that may fairly be ques- 
tioned. The bowl of it is of cast lead, and of large 
size, its internal diameter being one foot ten and a half 
inches ; outside, two feet two inches ; dcplh inside, one 
foot, it was intended for baptizing the child by im- 
mersion, as is slill done in it at the pleasure of the 
parents. Around the outside of it are eleven figures 
sealed under semicircular arches, and each holding a 
book. By some they are supposed to represent the 
apostles (Judas being omitted) ; by others, to relate to 
the advent^esof St FflrinUs. The pedestal is of stones 
and much more modern, though ]>robabiy it is as old 
as the fifteenth century. 

The church, as we have said, belonged to tbo priory. 
On tlic dissolution of the religious establishments, Rich- 
ard Bcauforost, whom beland calls “a great rich man 
dwelling in the t<)wm of Dorchester,’* purchased it for 
the sum of 14(W. At lus death he beijueathed it, with all 
belonging to it that he had bought, to th<^ parish, and 
also 20s. for the reparation of it. During the civil war 
it greatly Ruffered, and much daiiiHge was done to tlie 
scul[)ture about it by the Corninoiiwealth soldiers. Far 
greater, however, has been the injury it lias sin<^« * 
undergone. AVindows have been stop[)od up; arches 
filled uith plaster ; carving shewn down to make way 
for wooden wainscotting ; roofs <'Overcd up or re- 
moved ; and the whole inside daubcMl over limes innu- 
merable with coarse coals of whitewash — to say no- 
thing of the infliction of tall pews, and sundry coats of 
paint on the wooden carved w ork. A better feeling is 
abroad now, and an effort is being made thorougliJv to 
repair and restore this nob]<" old jiilo. The Oxford 
Architectural Society has zealously set about the \in- 
laking. They have had the church carefully surveyed, 
and estimate that the whole may be accomplished for 
lour thousand pounds- -a sum that, >ve must confess, 
appears scarcely aj|equatc fur such a restoration as 
tbev contemplate. Meanwhile, they have raised funds 
suflicient to execute the oliancel, which will b(‘ com- 
menced immediately on the terminaiion of the Oxford 
loni^ vacation ; and they earnestly appej^J to all inter- 
ested IP the preservation of our ci e>lfsia,slical archi- 
tecture to aid them in completing their task. 

ROMAN AND NEAPOLITAN HQRSES. 

Titk horses of the Cajppagna are sent Rome in 
their wdld stale, like the Highland and Welch ponies 
tliat arc driven to our fairs and markets. A Rrench 
writer says there are coachmen in Rome well skilled 
in breaking in these wild horses. We confess, for our 
own part, we could never see any great skill in tbeir 
rough training. Before putting l(ie hit into tlie po- 
ledro’s mouth, they fasten on him a heavy cumbersome 
bead -stall, with a semicircular piece of iron which 
passes over his face a little above the nostrils. This 
clumsy piece of iron has jagged teeth which bite into 
the flesh, A rope, strong enough to lift an anchor, or 
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a long t’hick thong made o( buffaloes hide, plaited, is 
attached^ sometimes to the back of the head-sjall, just 
under the colt’s jaw', and by tugging or jerking at it, 
the poor creature is terribly punished . *At other times, 
as when the cok has to make his gyrations, the rope is 
attached to a ring in front of the head-stall, this ring 
bfung often fastened to the* jagged piece of iron. 
These Roman breakers — and their brethren of tlic 
kingdom of Naples arc not a whit better — treat the 
colts they have in fraining as the old Museovites are 
said to have treated their brides on their first taking 
them home. The very first thing they do is to give 
them a terrible beating. Tliis, they say, lakes the 
iJevil out of the poledri, and makes them know and Ik; 
afraid of their breakers. When the young creature’s 
spirit is very high, they often reduce it by siarving 
bin) almost to death. After a due course of discipline 
of this gentle J<ind, they fix llioir long rope to the 
hoad-sull, and take out the colt to some ojien level 
spot of hard ground. The trainer-in-ehief holds the 
end of th« rope, being 3 ,ided in •'that oihc(‘ by tw'o or 
three assistants; and while he stands in the centre, 
two or three or more bare-legged fellmv> make tlie colt 
run round in a circle by belabouring him over the 
flanks and loins with an instrumenl whicli bears a 
much closer nviemblancc to a ifian to a whip. 
The flexible part, attached to a Jong wouden hanciU! 
wdiiidi may 1)0 called a pok^ is general b made of liic 
heavy kuflalo-hide, twisted ar.d knotted! U is often 
two or ‘three inches in diameter, and always a cruel 
and detestable tool. They not only heal tlie poor ani- 
mal while lit' runs round the ring, iml they bellow and 
scream at him, making noise enougli to terrify Jiiin 
into inadrtess. This effect is indeed sometimes pro- 
duced ; and the poor colt, instead of describing tlic 
]irescribed cinde, goes off at a tangent, laying prostrate 
those tbal are liolding the rope, or dragging Ihrin jillm* 
him. When the runaway ii? recov<’r(‘d they give him 
' another beating, and llien stop his provender for a day 
or .so. It was not micornmon to see tlie poledro 
bleeding copiously from tin* forehead and nose*, where 
ttie jagged iron find bitten into Jiim, and from tlie 
flanks and loins, where Ihc* flails had taken out ynoces 
of the skin. We have seen these breaking-rings look 
more like a place where horses were killed ihan one 
where horses were to be trained, the blood lying thick 
upon the ground, as in a knacker’s yard. When they 
have run the ring for a good many days, k heavy har- 
dcllo, or wooden saddle, about twice tlie size and four 
lixpes the weiglit of that we see used in England, is 
put on the colt's back, and reins, fastened to rings on 
the jagged iron, an? thrown over the projecting arms 
of the liardcllo to make the colt hold his head up. 
3’hus ace.outred, hr is again made to gyrate, and some 
'attention is paid to his paces. If he breaks into a 
gallbp, he is brought back into a trot by getting a blow 
of the flail across liis fore-legs. If in cantering he 
puts what is considered tJie wrong k'g foremost, he 
gels anotluT swingeing blow^ over the leg in fault: 
After due courst? of discipline of this kind, and when 
the poor creature trembles at lh(‘ sight or at the voice 
ot the breaker, a bit of the 3’urkiR)i or Mameluke 
fashion, but a great deal heavier and longer in tlie 
drop, is put into his mouth, being almost strong 
enough tojjreak the jaw of an elephant; and with his 
head lightly reined up, he is made to walk about and 
to stand for a certain number of hours in the stable. 
But it is in most cases bc»fore this stage that recourse 
is had to a tremendous operation in order to give that 
curve of the neck which js so universally admired in 
Spain and Italy, and indeed most other countries. To 
give length to the course, a number of strong ropes 
arc spliced or tied together: one end is fastened to the 
head-stall, behind the colt’s jaw, and the other is made 
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fast to a firm-set wooden column, or to an iron ring 
Becuri'd to the ground : the colt is brought near to tlio 
column or ring, the lope being so disposed as to run 
out freely > and then bapg go the flails ! and out 
scream the voiefes of the men ! and awfty goes the ter- 
rilied eoU, running at the lop of his speed until he runs 
out all the rope, and cotifes down on his side as though 
he bad been shot through the heart. They call this 
breaking a colt’s neck, and the woiider is that they do 
not break it mortally. But this, they say, gives that 
RtMiiicircular form which the neck of every gentleman’s 
hors(} ought in have ; and it was in vain to tell them 
that the same curve might he produced by other and 
g<mllc means. When the colt has carried the bit 
his mouth for a fi?w days, a heavy demipique saddle is 
put u|?(>ri his ha(^k, and the breaker or one of his aids, 
accoutred much in the fashion of *a South American 
of tlie»ramj)as, adventures in the saddJe and ])U!s him 
to ills ])iu:es, taking (^special care to make him lift up 
his legs very high, without being very^careful whether 
lie puts them down !lgain ontucaily the selftame spot. 
It was a joke among the English iti Siiairi that the 
liorsc of a true or lashionable Caballero would caper five 
minutes over a cabbage-leaf wulhout crossing it. The 
same joke mi^ht have been applied at Home and 
Naples thill V years*ago ; but riowf at ^iiph's at lea^^, 
your men of distinguished fasluon imitaU' the English 
ill horsemanship, as in dress and other jrarticulars, and 
generally ride English-bred and Kiiglish-irainetf bors(*s, 
sneei ing much at the steeds of their fathers anti graiid- 
laihers. If the poledn arc inteiid<.-<l for the carriage, 
afU'r being ridtliMi for a short lime upon that tremen- 
dous hit they are put lo some heavy carro or eart, and 
worked in it for souk; tune, e:i( ii young colt being 
mo'-ily eoupled witli a giave old horse, 'i'liey are then 
]mt to a lighter and proper carnage, and their breaking 
IS considered as complete. Jf they only arch llicir 
necks, show a good deal of mane, are broad-chested 
and very round in the hind quarters, have a long and 
very thick tail, and lift their h‘gs up to a very unneces- 
sary and fatiguing heigJit, they arc very much admired 
by th(‘ Romans. 

'fhe inevitable consequence of this harsh training is 
Unit the iiorses are ever afterwards bad-tempered and 
vi( lous — miscliievuus wretches that will n*snrt to every 
liorse-trick to throw you off, and that will kick or bite 
at you w'lien you are down. In tlii' course of a very 
long and varied experience we hanlly ever knew” a 
Roman or Neapolitan horse that bad gone; through this 
breaking, but was sulky or vicious. At times we found 
them excessively dull and stupid, as if their spirit had 
been broken as Avell fis their necks; but even these 
sluggards would upon a favourable opportunity play 
some foul trick or other. To all tlie arguments we 
<!Oi]Jld adduce from the different system of breaking 
used in England and other countriesr, and from* the 
consequent difference of temper in our horses, their 
constant and unvarying answer was, “ You cut all your 
iiorses ; our horses are all entire, and so are devils in 
f«pirit, and require li.om us that which lht‘y get.” But 
llie Arabs and Turks never cut their horses, and yet 


temper is owdng to gentle nurture and training. The 
Arab- brings up liis liigb-bred colt like om? of his 
family ; he is taken into the tent when the weather is 
wet or cold, he is the play-uiatc of. the chiltfren, an 
amulet is hung round his little neck to preserve him 
from the influence of the evil eye, lie is cleaned and 
combed quite as often as the children of the family, 
and quite as gently: and wh(*n in fault he is corrected 
with as much mildness as if he were his master s son. 
The^l'urks, and even the Moors, though iqit to be so 
passTonato and cruel towaj^ds men, are universally calm 
and gentle to their horses; beginning their training 
when very young, but not putting them to anyiliing 
like w'ork until they are four years old. Tims their 
horses hardly ever require anything even like w'hat is 
called breaking in England. Tlie affection existing 
between lliese Eastern horses and their masters is the 
subject of many a tale as true as it is touching. 

'J’hal the same gentle treatment, if begun equally 
early, would have the same effect upon th<* fiery horses 
of Home, Naples, Calabria, tlieCapitanata, and Apulia, 
there can be no rational doubt. VV''ithout having any 
pretension to jockey skill or the srdeiiee of the siahle, 
w^e in our lime trained and rode two colts, one a 
Calabrian, the other an Apulian, and as they iiad 
never been through the hands of the breakers, or sub- 
jected to any of their barbarous treatment, Viey turned 
out as docile and as gtmtlc as could be wished. The 
Calabrian, who came with a bad character from his 
dam fhut all the Calabrians bore rather a bail reputa- 
tion tor ill-temper and vice, tlioiigh pri/.ed for otlim' 
qualities), became in a very short tinii‘ the most trusty 
and pleasant steed and companion. WVIorcovcr, on tlu' 
great farms and among the country people, where men 
took up tlio coUs in the lougli, anil bitted and saddUxl 
them w'ithoui any of the tortuous preliminaries — nei- 
ther flailing them, nor neck-breaking them — the 
horses wxne very generally good-tmnpered. 'Fhose of 
tfcc fattori in the Roman Campagna and in tlie gn^at 
pastoral farms on the plain of Apulia, and the con- 
tiguous districts wiTe eininontiy so ; and vet at the 
same time full of sjiinL and < of bearing iiii- 

inense fatigue. It was in riding across the great 
Apulian plain on our rvay to the beautiful recesses, 
forests, and lake, contained witbiu the liullow shell of 
Monte Gargaiio— the Garganiis ol the ancients, w here 
the north w’ind roars among magnificent oaks, jis in 
the days of Horace* — witli a dear friend who liad 
served in Poland and in Russia, who liad seen much of 
war, and ought to have written about it, that w”c were 
particularly stnu k woLh tlie qualities of these rustiy^,. 
hiu'ses, and the good martial qualities of their riders. 
A large band of them came galloping over the plain, 
crossing our road or track (for road there was none) 
at right angles; some of t4ieiT goads or spi'ars iveie 
carried erect like a lance in rest; others were couidied 
as if the drov^? of buffaloes they were going in ques^ of 
were already ii^ sight ; the rough horses kept tig^a line 
cliarging pace, and the men, who were hfirdiy ever out 
of the saddle, sat upon them likefcai lchS ami excellent 
riders. ‘‘See!*’ said our friend, “these are the Cos- 


tlicir horses ai e as gentle and good-tempered as the 
best of our English ones. It is as rare to meet with a 
vicious horse in Turkey, as w’ilh a thoroughly good- 
tempered one in the south of Italy. Except a certain 
Arab marc at Constantinople which had once belonged 
to the eccentric Lady Hester Stanhojie, and which may 
possibly have been affected by some of her ladyship’s 
<"eeentricities, or may not have been so gently trained 
as it ought to have been, w’g do not remember ever to 
have ridden a Turkish horse, Barb, or Aiab, that 
<*ould be called decidedly wdeked. 'JTiese creatuies, 
til lugli spirited and free to go, are generally as quiet 
iind as good-natured as lambs. This gciiUeness of 


sacks of th^soLith, only better mounled than thost- I 
saw in tbc^'ainpaign of 1812. ttero is a liglu irregular 
cavalry, ready made and (xpiipped. Those fedlows au* 
born #0 and brought up in the profession of the Janec. 
'flicrc arc some thousands of them in A]>ulia alone, if 
the independence of tliis unhappy country is ever to 
be fought for, these are the men to fight for it, and to 

• Aqniloriibus 
Querccta tiargaul laboraut. 

Lib. ii., Oil. 9. 

GargiUiuin miigire pates iieiniH. 

Lib. ii., Ep. 1 
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be em]:d 0 yed in baFaning an eneiny on an advance or 
retreat. They have hardly anything to learn; the 
habits of their daily life are the habits of the Polish 
peasanbj, that form the only really good lancers in any 
regular European army ; tlie lance is as natural to 
their hand as it is awkward to others; and see how 
thc'y ride and how well their long-tailed horses arc in 
band — you might gallop them round a table.” This 
quality in the horses, which partly depended on the 
bits to which they had been trained, was frequently 
matter of surprise to ua Jt^s very'necdful that they 
should be well in hand, and able to turn quickly on 
their haunches, for the long horned cattle are fre- 
queutly wild and dangerous, and the sulky and cun- 
uing^looking buffalo— that looks much more cunning 
and oven more savage than he really is — will often 
resent a pnek with the goad hy wheeling suddenly 
round, and charging at the horee with his lowered 
horns. Nay, without any further provocation than 
that of being disliii bed in the bogs or swampy places 
in which they delight to wallow, they w ill rush uyjon 
the herdsman and bis steed, 

It is a fact known to ?J1 tlie survivors of the Russian 
campaign of Bonaparte, and mentioned in most of the 
Histories of that disastrous war, that the horses which 
tho French had drawn from the south of Italy, from the 
sultry plaivik of Rome ai<d Apulia, and from the burn* 
mg (diinate of Calabria, bore the excesaivo cold of the 
Russian wunler better than the horses of France and 
Germany. It was the same with the men : in propor- 
tion to their numbers a great many more Italians re- 
turned alive than Frenchmen, or Germans, or even 
Pules. Physicians and philosophers explain this by a 
doctrine of absorbed and latent heat. Englishmen and 
Scotsmen who had resided many years in Bengal 
have told us, that on their return home they suffered 
much less from the severity of winter than their 
friends who had never left this island, and who had 
been exposed to all the rigour and cltangeableness 
our climate ; but, we beli<.*ve, they liavc always added 
that their stock of imported heat soon expended itself, 
and that at the second return of an English winter they 
suffered more from it than their home-staying friends. 
But, after all, we take it, the vigour and spirit of these 
llahait horses had a good deal to do in helping them 
through the 8now«<cuvered plains of Russia, and across 
the ioe-bouiid Berezina. 

We should have a good deal more to say about these 
interesting creatures, but stop for fear of being 
tedious. 


Irrujation of Lmbardt/, — Lombardy, situated at the foot of 
the Alps, and overloi>ked by glaciei'S of that, inotiutaiu-chain, 
has ])exha{M the greatest fol? of^iain of any country in Europe. 
It was probably the iiiconvenience occasioned from the swelling 
of ti|p streams that made the Mi1anes«: early turn their attention 
to the ooystruction of canals. The * NaviglioCTnmde' was coin- 
inencetijft 117% sixteen years after .Frederick Uarbarossa had 
destroys the city, but only two years after the Milanese citizens 
had again defeated that intruder, and forced him to conclude an 
igiiominious peace. The Navigliu Grai^de was destined to water 
the fioUh only, and was oonstruoted for that purpose at a high 
level. The success of the grperiment orcusiotied ito repetition ; 
anil before the close of the Hfteetith century, the little state of 
MiUo possessed five canals of considerable size, chiefly ii^eoded 
to ai»ist the agriculture of the country. The Saracens wert', 
as 1 have saitl, the teachers of the art of irrigation, in modem 
times, in S{ui'ui, Sicily, and Southern Italy. In Xiombardy, 
the iiioiiks were the tlrst who practised the art. As early 
as the year llSfi, a tlornment still existing confers on the 
monastery of Chiaravalle atid Viccboldoiie tho privilege of 
carrying water for the prqKise of inigatinti through any lands 
they pleased. To induce general consent to this expropriation, 
which, at a very early period, was foutid necessary, and with the 
aid of which all ^ke grand improvemeats in that beautiful dis- 


trict situated between the Po wd the Adda have been effeoted, 
a feeling security was indispetittable, and the divkion of labour 
WM thus insured. No landowner cam npw refuse another {jer- 
miwinn to carry a water-course through hiil land to another 
which is barren Aoim drought. An uuderstauding isiiierefore easily 
brought about, by which those proprietors who lie nearest to tin* 
canal enr Alpine springs, that are now almost preferred, take tlie 
water in the first instance and sell it, when it runsofi' their fields, 
to the next neighbour, who in his turn disposes of what bo has to 
spare to a third, A systematic arrangement of tliis kind of course 
requires a methodical laying down of the land. The fields are con- 
sequently laid down in Lombardy in a scientific manner that no 
other country has to show. A class of agricultural engineers is 
fimnd in Lombardy almost exclusively. The water, which doubles 

S e production of the laud, of course sells fur as much as the 
nd itself. Sometimes land and the wafer that irrigates it form 
investments for two capitalists the landowner iiaying tic water- 
owner a rent for tlve use of the water . — Lectures on 
the Organization of Industry. 


Chim*se Filtering . — The waters of tho Wanglio and Yong-tse- 
kiang are highly surcharged ythh mud,** the former containing 
one- seventieth part, and the latter one-ninetysixth of earth. This 
renders them both unpleasant and unwholesome to drink ; and 
to it may ijossibly be attributed a portion of the sickness we sus- 
tained. The Chinese have udoptf>d a very slin])le remedy for 
this evil, one far sinipler and equally efiicaciou^i with our filter, 
but which, unfortunately, was not discovered until we were 
leaving the river, but which it will behove any one who may 
chance to visit muddy streams to remember. Into about a quart 
of water qiey throw a small pinch of alum, leaving it to stand 
a few minutes : it becomes as clear as crystal, a considerable 
sediment being found at the bottom. Not even the }ioore.st 
fisherman but is always provided with a small portion for this 
necessary purpose . — Captain Cunningham^ s lUvollections <f 
jSerrtfc in Clum. 


Capture of Wild Cattle . — Foi the pursuit of wild cattle 
horses are admirably trained, ho that when the lasso is thrown 
they know pieciacly what to do/ Sometimes, in the cose of a 
furious animal, the rider checks the horse and dismountN, while 
tlie bull is running out tlie length of his raw-hide rope. The 
horse wheels round and braces liimself to sustain the shock which 
the momentum of the 'captured animal must inevitably give. 
The bull, not expecting tu be brought up so suddenly, is thrown 
sprawling to the ground. liising upon his feet, he rushes ujioii 
tfie horse to gore him ; hut the horse keeps at a distance, until 
the bull, finding tluit nothing is to be accomplished in this way, 
again attempts to flee, but the rope again brings him to tlie 
ground. Thus Ibe poor animal is worried, until be is brought 
wholly into the power of his captors, — JCidder*s. B%aziL 


Ane iute of the Blind . — John Stanley, tlie musician, lost bis 
sight wlien only two years of age. He had so correct an ear, diat 
he never forgot the voice of a person he had once heard sjieuk. 
An instance is given in which he recollected the voice of a per- 
son he had not heard for twenty years, who then accosted hhn in 
an assumed voice. If twenty people were seated at table to- 
gether, he would address them all in regular order, without their 
situations being previously known to him. Hiding ou horse- 
back was one of bis favourite exercises, though it would leem a 
very dangerous one for the blind, and towards the close of his 
life, when he lived in Kpptiig Forest, and wished to give his 
friends an airing, he would take them the pleasantest ro^, anti 
lioint out the most agreeable prospects. He played at whist with 
great readiness and judgment. Each esad was marked at the 
comer with the point of a needle, but tliese marks were so de- 
licately fine as scarcely to l>e discerned by any person not pre- 
viously apprised of them- hand was generally the first 

arranged, and it was not uncommon for him to complain of the 
party that they were tedious tti sorting ths cards, m could tell 
the precise time by a watch. He knew the namhar of parsons 
in a room when he entered it ; would direct his voioe to eaclt 
person in patticuhu^— even to ^strangers after they had once 
spoken; and would miss any one who was absent and could 
tell who tliat one was . — JSnighls Weekly V^nme^^TJie Lost 
SenseS'^Blindness. 
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No. TX.—Thk Crusading Kings. 





fciLip Augustus was fi;one lor at-arms prpclainiocl with a louil voiuo that the •army 
Fratice, and the Crusaders seemed was f^oiuj; t(^ brf?,in its niitrcli towards .Tafla^niany of 
disposed rather to remain where the pilgrims held dovrri their luMds or slunk away 
they were than to go on to derusa* into the bouses of iIk^ pleasiiut town. 'Fho inipatieut 
lern. Having restored the battered King of England \v(mt oul ;of Am: and encamped 
walls of Acre, Richard ('!a*nr-de- in the neighbourhood ; and when hi; had been there 
Lion prepared to march ; birt the some difys, and when the 4*i^-rgy by their preaching 
majority of the Christiam by no had recAlled to the minds of llie Crusaders the siul 
means shared in bis impatieiK'e, “ for^ cajiti vily of Jerusalem, the flames of enthusiasm wen^ 
the wine jsf Cyprus was of the very again lighted. Tlie pilgrims all went forth to the 
best quality, proviuims were very camp, and Richard having gi\'on the signal to depart, 
abimdaint, and the city abounded tme hundred thousand men crossed the river Bolus, 
with heauitifnl women who had come advancing between the 8<?a and Motint Carmel'^ 
from dbe neighbouring islands;”®* Richard had left behind hitn his sistei and wife at 
and the gravest knights had made Acre, and had strictly prohibited women from follow- 
a Capua ei Acre. When a !>erald- iug the army. It was on the 22nd of August, 1101 
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that the march began. The distance between Acre 
and Jorusaleti) is scarcely more tnan eighty of our 
nules ; but the country is difficult* and was guarded by 
a numerfl^is, a brav<i, and active enemy. Of Richard’s 
forces BCdrcely more than thirty thousand were to be 
<‘Oiisiclered as soldiers, and these were of all nations. 
TIh 7 marched in five divisions: the Knights Templars 
led the van ; tlic Knights of St. John brought up the 
rear. There was a great standard car, like the Lom- 
bard Carroccio, and like that which had been used 
Northallerton in the great batUe of the Standard. It 
ran upon four wheels that were sheathed with iron, 
and it carried the standard of the Holy War suspended 
on a high mast. During the fury ot battles, such of 
the wounded as could be recovered in the melee wen; 
brought round this car ; and in <:a.se of any reverse or 
retreat, the car was the general rallying- point for the 
Christian army. While Richard and his mixed host 
marched slowly along between the niouiitaius and the 
siM, a fleet which carried their baggage, provisions, 
and munitions of war, glided along the coast within 
sight of the troops. Every night, when the army 
Jialted, the heralds of the several camps cried aloud 
thrre tiiiies, “Save the Holy Seymlehre !” and every 
snldirr bent his knee, and raised Ins hands and eyes to 
h(;av(.‘ii, and said “Amen!'’ Every morning, at the 
i»nint of day *1110 standard car, at the command of 
Richard, was pul in motion, and then the Crusaders 
termed in order of march, the priests and monk chaiit- 
iiig a psalm the while, or singing a hymn— 

Lignum Crucia, 

^igiium Diicij. 

Saladin, who had been reinforced from all parts, in- 
fested llieir inarch every day, and encamped near tliem 
every night, with an army greatly superior in numbers. 
'J'he Crusaders searcely advanced three leagues a day ; 
llieir voad was cut by ravines and inouniain torrents; 
there were many steep and intricate defiles, with wood 
and underwood ; and at every difficult point there 
stood the cunning l\iyniui to dispute the passage, or 
to make them suffer from au ambuscade attack. These 
.Saracens w(*re not hea^iiy armed, like the Christians; 
tii <7 carried only a bow ami quivi’r, or a sword, a 
d.igger, and a javelin. Some of them were only armed 
with a club, bristling at one extremity with sharp steel 
points, that went through a coal of mail like a needle 
through a garment of cotton or woollen stuff. Many 
of thmn. well mounted on Arab horses, kept constantly 
)n>vering round Richard’s lino of march, flying when 
were pursued, and returning to Uie charge when 
the pursuit ceased, or whenever they saw a favourable 
opportunity. Their movements wei-e compared, now 
to the flight of the swallow , and now to that of an im- 
portunate swarm of suimiier 'flics. Their archers fre- 
quently did great execution, even without showing 
tliemsaves, for tliey were hid behind trees, or among 
the tall growing weeds, or they bent theif bows with 
a sure aim behind rocks. Whenever a Crusader fell — 
and many more fell by disease than by the arms of the 
infidel — Iiis comrades dug him a shallow grave, and 
buried him on the spot where he had breathed his last, 
and then chanted the service for the dead as they 
rctuuned their march. 

On the 7lh of September Richard brought Salaffin 
to a general action near Azotus, the Aandod of the 
Ihble, on the soa-shore, and about nine miles from 
yVscalon. The suliau had there collected two hundred 
thousand men to oppose Richard’s farther advance; 
and, before tne battle began, swarms of Bedouin Arabs 
collected on tho declivities of mountains upon the flank 
of the Crusaders. Richard closed up his five divisions 
and ordered them all to remain on the defensive. “ The 
battalions of the Christians, says old Viuesauf, “stood 
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in BO solid a mass that an apple throwm anywhere 
among thefii could not have reach^ the ground with- 
out toucliing a man or a horse.” The Saracens charged 
this iron mass. Viey might well have charged the 
flank of Mount Carmel or Mount Sion! They were 
thrown off with great slaught^;*, and then the mass 
moved slowly onwards, not deviating in the slightest 
degree from the Jine of advance which Richard had 
originally chosen. The Saracens attacked again and 
in greater force, and being again repulsed and thrown 
into some confusion, Richard raised his battU'-axe ami 
gave the word, and the great solid body broke up iuio 
its several parts, and three of the five colurniiK charged 
arrfbng the Payniin. King Richard showed himself 
everywhere w^here the Crusaders had need of sucepur; 
and wherever he, appeared his presence was an- 
nounced by the fli^it of the Turks. Afu.n* a dis- 
play of valour w^iicli was never surpassed, and of 
more cool conduct and generalship than might have 
been ex]>cclq|[l from him, he gaiiiecj a com])lele vic- 
tory. Mourning the loss** of many thousand men, 

[ and of thirty-two Emirs or chiefs of the first rank, 

I Saladin, the victor of many a field, retreated in 
I great disorder, having hatl, at one time, only seven- 
teen Mamelukes near his person. Richard, who 
I ivas slightly wouiuied on the left side, advanced with- 
out further opposition to Jaffa, the Joppa of Scri]>t\ire, 
of which lif; took possession. Here he w is only thirty 
miles fromi^lu* Holy C'ity. As tlie (country in advance 
of that position was as yet clear of enemies, or was 
occupied only by disheartened fugitives, the Lion-Jieart 
would have followed up his advantages; but many of 
the Crusaders, less liardy than himself, w’ere worn out 
by the climate and by falignc, and the I'Vench banins 
urged the necessity of restoring the fortiff cations of 
Jaffa before they advanced. No sooner had Rieiiard 
I eonsinited to this measure than the Crusaders, instead 
I ol^ prosecuting thf‘ work with vigour, abandom^d theni- 
%eivrs to luxurious ease. The English king was joined 
by his young w'ife and sister, and tin? other ladies lie 
had lelt at Acre, wdio eamr to .laff'a by sea. Being im- 
patient of repose, he hail recourse to liuming and 
other sports of the field, disregarding the c'videiu laet 
that hordes of Saracens and Arabs wen* scouring the 
country in detached yiarties. One day he was actual ly 
surrounded in a wood, and would havi? lost either his life 
or liis liberty, had not one of his companions. WjlJiani 
de Pratelles. a Kniiiht of Provemee, eried out in the 
Arabic longue, I am the king ! Spare my life !*’ and 
by drawing attention upon himself, given Richard tin? 
opp'wtiinity of escaping. The faithful William de 
Pratelles was carried off a prisoner to Saladin, hut 
Richard* soon redeemed him, by giving in exchangi; 
ten Emirs whom he had taken. On another occasion, 
a cbmpsiny of 'J'einplars, in quest of forage, fell into an 
ambuscade. The Lion-heart sent the brave Earl of 
Leicester to their aid, promising he would follow as 
soon as he could get on his armour. Before that 
rather tedious operation could bo completed, they told 
him the Templars and the Earl were being crushed by 
the number of the enemy. Without finishing liis sn^ei 
toilette, and without waiting for any one, Cocur-de-Liou 
leaped on his war-horse, and galloped to the spot, de- 
claring he were unworthy of the name of king, if he 
abandoned those whom he had promised to succour. 
He spurred into the thickest of the fight, and so laid 
about him with that tremendous battle-axe which he 
had caused to be forged by the best smiths in England 
before he departed for the East, that the Earl of 
Leicester and all the Knights «»Templar8 who liad not 
fallen previously to his arrival were rescued. On such 
onslaughts, say the chroniclers, his cry was still— “ St, 
George I St. George!” 

M^ck-Adel, a younger brother of Sultan Saladin* 
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who is said to have been captivated by •Richard’s 
romantic bravery and jo^enerosity, had several inter- 
views with him nn^pr a flag of truce, and eddeavoured 
to lead the English king into some friendly negotia- 
tion. Ujfon this slight«incident is .built the plot of 
Madame Cotfin’s romance of ' Matbllde, a talc of the 
Crusades.* , 

While the Crusaders were repairing the fortifica- 
tions of Jaffa, Saladin was destroying^iliose of Ascalon 
at)d other cities, for fear that they should be taken and 
converted into inexpugnable places. 

At last Richard got his mixed and not very obedient 
host to set forth from Jafla ; but it was now the month 
of November, and incessant rains, nearly equal to those 
111 tropical climates, vretted them to the skin, rustbd 
theii^ arms and armour, spoiled theif provisions, and | 
rcMidercd the roads almost impa^ablc. Crossing the 
j)lain of Sharon, where “the rose of Sharon and the 
Jily llie valley” no longer bloomed, they pitched 
tlmir tents at Kiimula or liamla, the Arimathea of 
Scripture, a little ^eyond which commeneg the almost 
iinpraclicablc momilaiii defiles of Judtea, which extend 
to Jerusalem. But tlie rain fell in torrents, and, when 
the rain ceased, there ros^^ a mighty wdnd that lore up | 
the tents and rent them. They then advanced a little 
and sought •quarters at Bethany, where they w€*rc 
within twelve mires of the Holy City*; but their condi- 
tion uecainc daily worse*; famine, disease, and desertion 
thinned their ranks, and Richard was comyiclled, sore 
.•gainst his will, to turn his back on Jerife^em. lie 
3'eMeated rapidly to Ascalon, followed closely by the 
loose light cavalry of the Kourds, Turk's, and Arabs, 
wIk' did much mischief by cutting oif stragglers, and 
<’aus('d great distress by keeping the wluje Christian j 
loice cniisiantly on the alert uy night as well as by; 
day. 

Ascalon, so celebraled in the aneient history of the 
Jews, was still a city of» great importance, being the 
connecting link between the Moliammedans in Jerif' 
Salem and the MoJiauimedaus in Egypt. Richard de- 
toniii ued to restore in all haste the fortifications which 
Saladin had dismounted. 1 o .set a good example, bo 
worked, as he liad lueviously done at Acre, upon the 
w'liDs and haltlennmls, like "a common mason, artd he 
expf‘cLed evc’ry prince and noble in the army to do the 
same. All the men of rank, with the exception of tlio 
proud Duke of Austria, thought it no disiionoiir to do 
as the Kii^ of England did. There was an old quarrel 
between these two princes. During the siegeof Acre, 
the Duke of Austi ia took, or only assisted in taking, 
one of the towers,, and as soon as it was captured he 
planted his own banner upon it ; Richard tore down 
that banner and cast it into the ditch. Such an 
affront could never be foi gotten. And now, when 
urged by Richard for example’s sake to work on tjje 
fortiheations of Ascalon, the duke replied that he 
would not, seeing that he was the son neither of a 
mason nor of a carpenter. Upon this the fiery King 
of England csed very threatening and insulting lan- 
guage ; nay, it is even said that he struck or kicked 
the duke, and turned him and his vassals out of the 
town of Ascalon. The greatest personages, however, 
including bishops and abbots, as well as lay lords, con- 
linucd to work as masons and carpenters; and the re- 
pairs were soon completed. Richard, acting with 
great military judgment, then turned his^attention to 
tlic other towns which had either been dismantled by 
Saladin, or bad not been previously fortified ; and in 
the course of the winter and the following sx»ring, he 
made the whole coast from Ascalon to Acre a chain of 
Wfdl fortified posts ; and below Acre he rebuilt the 
ancient walls of Gaza. But before these works were 
('i>mi)lcted, his forces were considerably diminished: 
bis command of the sinews of war and his lavish ge- 


nerosity had hitherto kept the French, and other sol- 
diers not his subjects, together ; but now his treasures 
were nearly exhausted. Hence arose a wonderful 
cooling of zeal, and rapid decline of popularity— a 
disposition to criticize his military* skill, aim a pretty 
general defection on the ^tart of all except his own 
English and Norman subjects. Acre, too, had be<*ome 
a very hotbed of corruption and political intrigue. 
The Genoese and Pisans fought openly in the streets 
of that town ; and the other nations or peoples were 
split into furious factions. The causes of disagree- 
ment were many ; but the ])rincipal one was whciher 
Guy of Lusignan or Conrad of Monferrat should be 
King of Jerusalem — wdiich city and territory still re- 
mained to be taken from the Saracens. Richard and 
Ids friends supported the claim of Guy of Lusignan. 
The French were of course for Conrad of Monferrat; 
and six hundred French knights and soldiers deserted 
from the garrison at Ascalon to join Conrad, who had 
thrown himself within liis strong town of Tyre. 

Saladin, a rival wmrthy of Camr-de-Lion, gained 
fresh heart from the dissensions and mad feuds of the 
Christians, once more condensed his forces, and bideMl 
his time for striking a d«*ciaive blow. Richard had 
written to the abbot of Clairvaux, -the successor of 
St. Bernard, to entreat him to rouse the princes and 
people of Christendotn to arms ; but no reinforcements 
arrived; and in llieir stead the Lion-heart received 
irilelligorice that liis brother John was iiiiderininiiig his 
throne in England, and that his late eorujjanion and 
hrollier crusader, the French king, w^as preparing to 
attack his dominions on the Continent. Hereuiion he 
opened a negotiation for peace, declaring to Saladin, 
that he wanted nothing more thatf the possession of 
Jerusalem and the wood of the- true Cross. To this 
the sultan is reported to have replied, that the blessed 
city of Jerusalem was as dear to the Mussulmans as to 
C!lirislians, and that his conscience and the law of the 


n het wnmld not permit liim to connive at idolatry 
e worshipping of a piece of wood. The negotia- 
tions, however, were continued, and while they lasted 
not only were hostilities suspended, but the x>eople of 
the two armies, as if forgetting the horrors they had 
committed upon one another, lived in friendly and 
close iiitercouise, mingling in the loiirnaTneut and in 
other aniusenienls. Indeed, throughout the war, Sala- 
din and Richard cmulalecl each other as much in* 
courtesy as in military exploits. Presents were fre- 
quently exchanged ; when the King of England was 
sick, Saladin sent him the incomparable plums of Da- 
mascus, wnth peaches, pears, and other fruits ; and 
during the lieats of summer he regularly forwardciWiro 
the (Jnisadcrs’ camp the inestimable luxury of con- 
gealed snow, gathered from the lofty mountains in the 
interior. According to Vines^if, Richard conferred on 
Saladin’s son the honour ot knighthood. 

In order to reconcile the furious factions, so that 
they might ^nite again in the common cause. RicTliard 
abandoned tli^ cause of Guy of Lusignan, recompens- 
ing him most liberally by ceding to him the rich and 
beautiful island of Cyprus, which he liad conquered 
before reaching Palestine ; and consented that Conrad 
of Monferrat should be crowned king of Jerusalem. 
While preparing for his cOTTftiation Conrad was mur- 
dered in the streets of Tyre by two of the Assassins, the 
^fan^.ic subjects of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
With his dying breath lie recouunended his widows to 
the protection of the English monarch, who, after 
being a high-minded foe, had been a generous friend 
to him. Yet the French and Austrian factions imme- 
diately charged Richard witli being the instigator of 
this murder; and the report being wafted across the 
seas was diligently syircad in Europe by those who 
were intent upon ruining the magnanimous King of 
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England while ho was absent in the Holy Land. AI- by two thousand Saraeens and** Arabs, all fighting men 
though his presence was so muoh rcquirtjd ill England, and well farmed, and advantageously posted on the 
he called upon all the Crusaders to remember the pur* slopes of a mountain. But when could the Paynim 
pose for ^'hicb they had taken the Cross, and he issued ever stand against him of the Lion-heart? At the first 
ii proclarnation affirming his fixed reRolutiou of remain'- charge they orokc* and fled “like timid harek pursued 
ing in Palestine yet another year. By his example, by greyhounds.’* The rich caravan was carried ofi' 
his exertions, and bis liberal promises, he restored wkh all its camels and horses and attendant slaves ; and 
something like unanimity, and at the end of May, 1 192, Richard returned triumphantly to the Christian camp, 
the Crusaders once more set out on their iimK'h to- btung followed 'by 4700 camels, a great nuinl>er of 
wards Jerusalem, under his c.oiinnand. Tlio mai i'h now horses, and many as^s and mules, loaded in part with 
began on a Sabbath-day, the fighting 5nen being to •all the most costly merchandise of the East. Richard, 
appearance full of courage, ana the jioor }»ilgrims who with his wonted liberality, distributed the booty 
followed them full of hop(‘, for they raised tlieivvoiccs among all the Crusaders. A great and joyous feast 
and said, “ O Lord ! 'I'haiiks he unto thee, for th<’ time of wj.s given ; and meat being so very scarce, many of the 
the dolivenince of the Holy (3ity is now at hand !” 'i’he captured camels were killed, roasted, and eaten. Vine- 
warriors had ornaimmted their ladmets with bright sauf assures us that the flesh of camels is very^fgood 
cockades and fioweis; llie flags of tlie army had been and very white when fresh. The valets of the army 
rcncw’ed, and shiniid splendidly in the sun. When not got all the asses, upon which they rode when tl?e re- 
employed in singing psalms and canticles of victory, treat from the valley of Hebron was begun, 
all tongues spoke the jiraise of tlie Lion-hcaited king It could not be expected, however, that Rhrbard 
mIio remained at liis post when others Imd deserted it, should renounce his gtcat entc'rprioc without feelings 
:iml who was now assuredly leading them to a final of deep mortification. WhVn a friend led him to the 
victory- Early in June they encamped in tlie valh'y summit of a mountain whiidi commanded a full view 
of Hebron. 1 hit here Richard received fiesli incs- of Jerusalem, with all its domes, lowers, and pinnacles, 
Kengers from England, bringing dismal accounts of and the gilded cupola which had been raised over the 
jilois wiibiii and arme<l confederacies without his doini- sepulchre of the Bodgemer, h*,' pla(*e,d hig hroad shield 
iiions. We IkiUow the most consistent, though not the before his eyes, and with tears declared that he was 
most generally reefdv'*d account, in saying that, on not worthy to look ujion the Holy City which he liad 
this intciligt'Tieo, and at llie prospect of the increasing failed tocedeein. In this incident then* is a suhlimt* 
power of the Saracens (who had not only strongly ford- picture. ^ 

fled and garrisoned the Holy City, but had occupied If the expedition to Egypt and the siege of (Jaiio 
all the mountain-pusses leading to it, and had thrown had ever been seriously contemplated, it was jirescntly 
a tremendous lorep between the city and his advanced seen that the seliemew^as i ni practicable ; for as soon as 
posts), and of tile increasing weakness and deslitulioti a rounlerma?rch from the Hebron was commenced, all 
of tlie (^iristiiin forces, to whose wants he could no discipline abandoned tli*‘ camp, and, after some savage 
longer administer, as his money w'as all spent, Richard quarrels and conflicts of arms among themselves, the 
now came to a stand, ami t urned his heart and thoughts mass of the French and Germans d('8erted the Standard 
to the West, wlnne liis crown was almost within the of the Cross altog«‘tlj(?r. Richard tlien leisurely fell 
gra-spof his brolJier John, and whilher he w'as eonjiiredJ Aack upon Aiu e. The Saracens now descended from 
to return by his still aM(! and active mother ICleanoi,^ the mountains of Judfca, pouring through every pass 
and by all such of his ministers as w ere faithful unto and gorge like the hi^adlong torrents in the wintei 
him. A (;ounci1 w’as assembled at bis suggestion; it season; and Saladin soon took the town of Jaffa or 
was composed of five knights of the T<‘mplc, five Joppa, all but the well-defended citadel, in which Ctpur- 
knights of St. .bihn, five barons of Fnuice, and five de-Lion had left a iiiaufnl garrison. At the first breath 
barons or ('hristian lords who held lands in l^ilesline; of this intelligence Richard ordered such troops as he 
^ and it delibiMMted during scweial successive days. In had been able to keep together to march back by land, 
* the end, this council <lcrlared that, under yncsent cir- while lie, with only seven small vessels, should hasten 
cnmsLances, ii would be bidter to riian h to the south by st*a to the relief of the Crusaders in tht^ citadel. On 
and besiege Cairo, whence Saladin drew his main sup- arriving iu thi^ roadstead of Jaffa he found the beach 
plies, than h» advance and besiege Jenisaleni. This covered with the host of the ciiciiiy ; but, turning a 
. (iecision was perhaps a w ise one, but it w as adopted far deaf’ ear to the advice and fears of liis conipanions, and 
iWlate. Richard, however, iijeteiided that he would shouting, “Cursed for ever be he that followelh me 
follow it, upon which the Duke of Burgundy, who not,’' he leaped into the water which reached above his 
commanded tlic French king's foices, and who had girdle. At first only three knights jumped into the 
rarely agreed with tlu'Etigljsb king in anything, wroU‘ sea after liirn ; but the other knights in the ships were 
ii satiVicaHong retlecting iu be\ ere tmins on Richard's too h^h-mirided to abandon their king; they soon 
vaeiUation. TJu' Lion -heart avenged himself wiih tlie waded to the shore after him, and this small body dis- 
saine instrument with wiiicli the ofl'e^iet’ had l>een persed the Saracens, and retook the town. “No! No!'* 
given ; for, being a troubadour and a«;ciislomed to the says the enthusiastic old Vinesauf, “the ancient titn(*s 
composition of verse, he look u]) llie ]ien and wrote a never witnessed such a prodigy ! Saladin fled like a 
sharp satire on llu' vices cinii foibles of the Duke of timid hare !'* Riehard,being joined by the troops wliieh 
Burgundy. It shtmld seem that Richaul's production had inarched by land, encamped on the plain outside of 
was far smarter than the dukes. But while the coun- the town of Jaffa, on tlie very spot where Saladin had 
cil of the four limes fivf' hiuthecn deliberating. Richard fL\ed his tents. But this united force, ti>gether wiih 
had struck a lucky blow which may have iiiad«^thcj the garrison of the citadel, scarcely amounted to two 
Crusaders partial eritics. Being advised by some*j thousand figntiiig men. On the third morning after 
Syrians that a i ich caravan fi om Egypt was on its way the delivery of Jaffa, the Saracens cmne stealthily back 
to Jerusalem. Rieliard look his batJle-axe in his hand, in the liope of surprising Richard in his camp, and of 
collected bis choif cst warriors, and set out by night to retaking the towm at the same time. It was hardly 
intercept these grand {dqiplies. Riding on ah?rti>’, and daylight; the Christian sentinels were asleep or in- 
crossing woods and iiumiitaius by the light of the moon, cautious, and the Paynim cs^ine on with gn^at silence 
he pursued his c.uurse under proper guide.^ ; and as and secrecy, their movements being for the most part 
the day began to dawn he came upon the caravan as concealed by some inequalities in the surface of the 
It w^ liaHiug in a valley. It was escorted and guarded ground ; but an honest Genoese who had gone forth 
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from the camp at the first |)€ep of daylight caught sight 
of a vast moving body, rolling along the plait;; and be 
fled to the cami), shoating, “ To arms! to arms! The 
infidels come! ’ Richard leaped from his couch and 
huddled on nis^'oat of mafl, and clappad his casque on 
his head ; and, without caring for any other armour or 
covering, he went forllt to meet the Saracens, who 
wore now coming up to the camp in swarms. Only ten 
war-horses could be found at hand : Rkhard mounted 
one, and nine of his barons and Ifnights mounted the 
others. The King of England had nothing on him but 
bis shirt and coat of mail, and casque, and his bold 
ibliowers all mounted with naked legs and uncovered 
breech. “ Yea,’* saith the chroniclor, “ some of them 
had nothing oil them but their shirts.” Thus accoutred, 
Richafid formed his little army in admirable order, and 
although some of llio Saracens had- got within the 
camp, •tli(!y were all ])resc»iitJy repulsed with great 
slaughter. After this signal advantage, the Lion-heart 
boldly quilted lh<* canqiand drew up in order of battle 
on the open plain. *11 shoiil^ seem thtit lie«forined bis 
I wo thousand lighting men in one compact solid 
square, having his munitions and camp-followers in the 
midst, and that before the Paynim returned to the 
ch.'irge, he arid his noble friends had time to dress 
themselves, and a)mplele thi^ };uttipg on of their 
armour. H\xt soon the Christian infantry was charged 
by seven thousand c.avalry — they only stand the firmer 
and the closer together, presenting their lonf; lances 
on (?v(u y side, lance being projected above fiince, for 
llic' Crusaders behind passed their spears over the 
shoulders of I hose who stood before them — the Paynim 
can ]ienelrate nowhere, and alter repeated attempts, 
and a hviivy loss, they wheel round and galX)p back to 
their main body, vowing by their prophf‘t and their 
beards that they might as well assail a wall of iron or 
bronze. Then the Lion-liearl changes his defensive 
square into a column of aftack, and advances into the 
very midst of the numerous but confounded host.^ 
While he is dealing death on every side, word is 
brought him that a band of the enemy is breaking into 
Jaffa, and putting to tlje sword the poor pilgrims who 
are attempting to defend the [dace. “Then now for 
thost? cravens ? ” <Ties Richard, and he gallops across 
the plain with only two knights, and is followed only 
by a few crossbow-men. But his echoing name, and 
the sight of him, is eiiough ! The Saracens fly at his 
a[)proa(dj, And Jaffa and the pilgrims within it are 
again safe. Then another touch of the sharp heavy 
spur, and a few bounds of the war-horse, *and the IJon- 
heart is back on the plain where the Mussulman 
cavalry arc enveloping hi.^. steady fanlassins. The 
bravest of Salad in*s chiefs feel the blood of their hearts 
turning into water. One Emir, consjiicnous among all 
the rest by his gigantic stature, lofty green turban, and 
brilliant armour, adventures to vein up his horse anfl defy 
the English king ; — but sec ! the Emir is thrown to the 
groimd with a cloven head and a lo|)ped limb ! One 
blow of Richard’s battle-axe has cleft his skull and 
lo[q)ed off his right arm at the shoulder-joint. There, 
on one wing of the small Christian c.oluinn, the brave 
b^arl of Leicester, with a few of his valorous com- 
panions, hath got separated fiom the main body and is 
surrounded, and must perish if tb('re be not succour. 
But wher«^ Richard is, succour is never loijg wanting ; 
and his voice is enough to relieve Leicester, for the 
Paynim retreat, and will not be made to stay to feel 
the weight of that battle-axe. And now where" is King 
Richard ? The Crusaders seek him in vain. lie is 
there -far in advance of ^le van— he has thrown him- 
belf, almost alone, into the very centre and heart of 
Saladiu's battalion— and, behold ! his wounded war- 
hoiBc, with an empty saddle and broken rein, comes 
bursting out from amidst that mel^e, and after a short 


frantic course falls dead on the plain 1 Alas ! the 
Lion-heart is killed! .... Not he! Bichaj'd kills 
many, and gets many a wound himself; but when 
Leicester and his other most valiant friends fight their 
way forward into the tiiol^c, they fiifd him CTect and 
bold and vigorous as ever ; standing in the midst of an 
open circle, carved out and kept by that battle-axe, 
into the bead of which the best smiths in England had 
wrought twenty pounds of matchless sU’el. He was 
soon mounted on another horse. The Saracens re- 
Ireafed—but he was soon again in the midst of them, 
doing as he had done befibre. When he lodc back to 
hurl his solid column against Saladiu’s centre. )ns 
steed w^as covered witii blood and dust, and his own 
armour was stuck so full of arrows that it looked like a 
pincushion. The* Sarac‘ons did not wait lo be charged 
by the advancing column ; such infantry as they had 
had fled long ago. and now the horse took to flight. 
When Sahuiin re})roached his Emirs for having fled 
before a single man, one of those chiefs made ausuor, 
“No mail (‘.an suppeirt the blows he deals ; his impetu- 
osity is terrible ; liis enconiiier is mortal ; his actions 
transcend those of mortal man !” It is said, that 
during the lieat of the battle, overi'owered by a gene- 
rous admiration, the Sultan's brother, seeing Hicliard 
dismounted, sent him two magnifieent horses, and that 
on one of 4hpse Richard followed his 8\^cceBses till 
nightfall. Evm y champion Llmt met him that day was 
killed or wounded and unhorBeil. It was by deeds like 
these that, the Gceiir-de-Lion left a traditionary fame 
behind him which grew and brightened witli the pro- 
gress of lime, and that, his name bccani'^ a word of 
fear in the mouths of the Mussulman natives. “ This 
treincndoius name,” says Gibbon, employed by 

the Syrian motliers to silence their infants ; and if a 
horse suddenly started from the way, )ii» rider \vas 
wont to exclaim, * Dost thou think King Richard is in 
that bush ?’ ** 

^ As the battle of Jafla w^as the most brilliant, so aUu 
wras it the lu.^t ffiuglit by the Lion-heart in the Holy 
Land. 'I'Jio Duke of Burgundy had withdrawn to 
Tyre, and liad refused to take auy further part in the 
war. 1'hc Germans, (commanded by the Duke of 
Austria, had quilted l^alestino lor Europe ; and most 
of the (■rusaders of other nalioiis were wearied with 
the contest or c*ngaged in tlieir old jealousies and 
feuds, lli<’h:ird*s healll), and the liealth of his great 
adversary Salad in, wen* both seriously attcoted ; and a 
mutual admiration and resiu'ct a[»f)ears to have toi- 
w'arded a treaty whii-li was <’oncluded shortly after the 
battle of Jaffa. A inu'c was agreed upon for three 
years, three months, three weeks, three days, and Uuw^. 
hours. Ascalon was to be dismantled, afttjr Ritdianl 
bad been reimbursed for the money it had cost him ; 
but Jaffa and Tyre, with jalUtlie castles, and all the 
country on tlie coast lying between those? iwo (dtios, 
were to bo left to the peaceful enjoyment oi the 
Christians. ^Flie pilgrims of the W est were to have 
full liberly of ^repairing to Jerusalem at all seasons, 
without being subjei^ted by tin* iSaracons to those lolls, 
taxes, interrujitions, and j>ersoeutU)ns wdiicli had origi- 
nally provoked tlu^ Cru.sades.’^ It is to bo lemarked, 
that nothing is said in this treaty about the restitution 
of the woo<l cjf the true Cinss ! Salaclin had alreafly 
givej^ Richard Jiis answer on tliat iiead, and it was a 
Subject on wliich the Mobumniedaii prince waa not 
likely to cliange his mind. The principal coininandeis 
of the two armies swore to ohservo scrupulously tln‘ 
eoiiditious of the treaty : the Christians swearfiig on 
the Evangelists, the Mussulmans on the Koran. But 
Hicliard and Saladin did not swear ; tliey merely gave 
their word of honour, and touched the hands of the 

*•' Viiipsauf. < 'lull IfcJS Mill, * Hist, of tho CrusAcles.' 
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ambasBadors that were severally sent to them. All the Monferrat. Kichard sent a page to Maynard to ask 
Cliristian princes and Mussulman lords of Syria were for a pass for Baldwyn of Bethuno and Hugh the 
invited to sign the treaty, and so engaged to live on merchant, pilgrims returning from Jerusalem. To 
fri<?ndly terms M^ith one another. All parties immedi- forward the request the young man plesented a very 
ately pn^pared to avail themselves of the treaty ; and valuable ring. • The goveraor, much struck with the 
sincte they could not enter Jerusalem as conquerors, to beauty and value of the ruby, exclaimed, “This is tlu? 
visit it as licensed pilgrims. The French, who had re- present of a prince, not of ajUierchant ! Thy master’s 
fused to take part in tfee battle of Jatla and who were on name is not Hugh, but King Richard ; tell him, from 
Uie point of embarking at Acre, now declared their in- me, that he m^y come and go in peace.” The king was 
tentiou of staying yet awhile, that they too might visit alarmed at this discovery, and having purchased some 
the Holy Sepulchre ; but Ricliard,^ indignant alAheir horses, he fled by night. Baldwyn de Bethuiie and 
recent (-omluet, told them ^hey had no claim to the seven others who remained behind were arrested by 
heneUts of a treaty which llujy had done nothing to Maynard, The fugitives rode on without niolestaliuu 
procure. The rest of the army visited the hallowed till they reached Freisach, in the territory ot Saltzburg, 
spots: and Saladin nobly protected them from all ^here Richard was reco|jriiscd by a Norman knigliL, 
injury or insult. Tlie second body of pilgrims who ar- in the service of Count Frederick of Belcson, ystnoiher 
rived in Jerusalem experienced much kindness, as we near relation of,lhi:» late Conrad. A large reward liad 
know froTii Vinesauf. who w^as one of the party. The been offered for the apprehension of the disguised 
Bishop of Salisbury, who Jed the third body, was re- king; but the Norman knight, instead of trying to seize 
ceived with marked respect, b(dng invited to the him, warned him of his danger, and presented him 
palace, and admitted to a long and familiar conver- with a swift horoe. Richard eseap.ed with one knight 
K'.ition wilh the Sultan. Saladin was greedy of fame, and a boy who could •.qicak the language of the 
even from the Christians. “ What say your people of country. The rest of his party were laKen and thrown 
yoiir king and of he inquired of the bishop, into prison. After travelling three days and three 

“ My king,” replied the prelate, ‘‘ is acknowledged as nights without entering a house, he was comiielled by 
one surpassing all men in valorous deeds and generous hunger and sickness to enter Erperg, a viilagc close to 
gifts: but your fame also stands high; aqd were you Vienna. His fgnoVance of the country must have 
but converted from vour unbelief, there would not be been the cause of his lighting t>n a spot winch, of all 
in the world tw'o other such princes as Saladin and others, ,lic ought most carefully to have avoidi-iL 
Richard.” Tijough* siinsibie of his danger, lie was loo laini to 

Ilicliavd himself did not visit Jerusalem. This is renew his fliglit. He sent the boy to the market-pbu c: 
attributed to a violent fever brought on by his of Vienna, to piirch.ise provisions and a few iroinloj is. 
tremendous exertions in the field of Jaffa; but it is at The little page was dr(‘ssed in cosily cloLlies, and had 
least ]irobable tha\ his proud reluctance to enter merely w’liat in tltiit poor country was considered a great deal 
on sufl'eranco that holy city which be liad so vehc- of money in bis purse. These things excited attention, 
inently hoped to conquer,’ had some share in this but* the young messenger eluded inquirv by saying 
omission. He who would not look upon Jcmsalein that his masler was a very lieh incrcliant, who uoiild 
from a distance would hardly go to it as a pilgrim, soon make his a]»|)eavancc V'lcnna. Tlie bov wajs 
tJiere to witni’ss the prepotency of the infidel and the (.again wmt into the town to make purebases. It ap- 
prolonged triumph of the Crescent over tiie Cross. Ifi pears that lie had returned thither for the same pur- 
tiip month of October, J 192, on the feast-day of St, pose several times, when one day some burghers saw 
Dionysius, Richard set sail from Acre, with his queen, stuf:k in his girdle a pair of such rich gloves as were 
his sister Joan, and the surviving bishops, earls, and not worn save by kings and princes. J'he poor lad 
knights of England, Normandy, Anjou, and Aqui- was presently seized and scourged, and then, on being 
tainc. The next morning, as they were fading in the threatened with torture and the cutting out of liis 
distance, he took a last view of the niouiilains of tongue, he confessed the truth and revealtid the retreat 
Lebanon and the hills above the Syrian shoic. With of the king. A band of Austrian soldiers surrounded 
ouistrctcbed arms he exclaimed, “Most lioly iand. J the house where the sick Rudiard lay buriqd in a deep 
commend thee to God’s keeping. May he give me life sleep. Taken by surprise and surrounded as he was, 
and lieallh to return and rescue thee from the infidel !” and sick and faint as he was, the Lion-heart clutched 
A storm arose and scattered the fleet. Some of the his sword, and refused to surrender to any but their 
-¥.:'Ssels were wTeeked on the hostile shores of Egypt rfiief. That chief soon apf»eared in the person of liis 
and Harbary, where crews and passengers were made deadliest enemy — Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
slaves; others reached friendly ports, and in time re- “ You are fortunate,* said the duke wuth a triumphant 
turned to England. galley in which Richard’s gmile, as be received the sword which had so otten 

wife and the other ladies w4?re embark<*d reached Sicily madft iiim quail in Palestine, “and you ought to con- 
in safety. It is not very clear why Richard sailed in sidcr ns ratlier as friimds and deliverers than as ciie- 
another vessel, or why he ran into the .Adriatic Sea mics; for, by the Lord, if you liad fallen into the hands 
instead of running down the Mediteiranean to the of the Marquis Conrad's friends, who are JiutUing for 
friendly coast of Spain. After escaping capture by the you everywhere, you had been but a dead iiiau though 
Creeks, who were among his numerous eiicniics, he you had had a thousand lives,” The duke then com- 
lamled with a slight attendance at Zara on the coast of rnitted the king to the castle of Tienisicign, winch 
Dalmatia. He hired one of the light galleys of the belonged to one of his barons named Hadmar of Cun- 
country; and he had jfW? on the humble weeds of a ring. The reigning emperor Henry, wdio is described 
pilgrim, hoping that Ins dress, with liis beard and hair by an old historian as “a begear of a prince, ferocious 
which he had suffered to grow long, would enable hirv and avaricious,” hated Cceur-de-Lion almost as much 
to cross the continent of Europe without being dis- as Leopold of Austria did ; and, well knowing that 
covered, Tib suite consisted of Baldwyn de Bethunc, a there was ransom to be gotten, ho claimed the royal 
priest, Ansi'lm the ehapiain, and a few Templars. Row- prisoner, saying, “ A duke must not presume to iui- 
ing across the Adriatic, he landed between Venice and prison a king — that belongs to an emperor.” 1’lie 
Aquilt ia. From this coast he and his companions, Austrian duke would not jujsign his prisoner w’ithout 
crossing the FnuU mountains, proceeded inland to a reservation of his own claims, and a promise of a large 
Goritz, a principal town of Carinlhia. Maynard, the sura of money from the emperor. The disgraceful sale 
governor of thiatowni was a near relation to Conrad of | and transfer took place during the holy feast of Easter, 
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1193, after wliieh, it appears that, even in Germany, 
Uieliard was entirely lost sight of for some time, men 
knowing not wl^tTC h5 was confined. 

Wi* are sorry to be forced to reject a touching and 
beautiful Icgeini; but leaving Blondcl, Richard’s faith- 
ful troubadour tninslrel, in like congenial hands of the 
poets (not forbidding partiters to treat it), we fear that 
in historical soberness the first discovery of Richard’s 
iniprisonmenl must be attributed i^t to Blondel and 
liis harp and voice, but to a letter written by the eni- 
])eroi* Henry, to Philip of France. In this letter, 
uhich it suited the purposes of Philip to make public, 
or which he could not conceal, Henry said that the 
enemy of the fhnpire and the disturber of France was. 
loaded with chains, and saf(*ly lodged in one of his 
castles the Tyrol, where trusty guards watched over 
liiin day and night, witli draivn swords." The discovery 
shockeiand disgusted all Europe. Thp pope at once 
excoukinunicated Leopold, the Austrian duke, and 
lhr('aiened the emperor with the same sentence, unless 
he ikoiiK'diately liberated RicJ^ard. In the •Jmeuntime 
the Lion-heart, though irritated by the indigniiica he 
suflered, and at limes dejkvcssed by the idea that his 
bubjecis had forgotten and abandoned him, bore Ins lot 
right niiiufully^ Ills sanguine and ja\ ial spirit saved 
him from any long tits of des}):kir ov dei]:joiidcn(!y. He 
wih-d itwas the weary hours by singing or composing 
tioubarloiii vei*ses, and when tir(*d of such occupation, 
he c aroused with his keepers, who seem to hav^ been 
about etjually delighted v\ith his music, liis fjft;etious- 
lu'ss, and liis wonderful ])owers of drinking. Borne 
down by tlie weight of European opitiioji, and the au- 
thority of the Lhiiieh, tin* eiinieror was at length 
obliged to lelax his liold. Yet iViehard did ftot obtain 
his hliorty until tlic month of February, 1194, and until 
an eiiuiinous ransom had been paid by his Flnglish 
suijj' i for him, so that FJngland, “ fj wui sea to sea, 
was icdin ed to the utmost "distress/* 

Our next royal Crusader was Prince Edward the 
J.oiig-Shank(‘d. On the conclusion of tlie last war be- 
tw(»eu his father, Henry III., and the Fhiglish barons, 
Ihinee Fkhvard, the heir to the throne, logt'ther with 
his I'ousin Htniry, look the cross. Ottoboni, the pope’s 
legaU*, who had Ix’eu very instrumental in biiugirig 
;iho\it the bb^ssod peace, had earneally recomtnendod 
this Crusade; and Louis IX. of France, who was soon 
to h(‘ called St. Louis, had already departed a second 
time for the 40ast. As soon as Princf* Edward and his 
ciuisin had taken the cross, one hundred and fifty liiig- 
lish lords anti knights followed theur exam]>le. Ed- 
ward de])arted with his beautiful and maguaniruous 
wife Eleanor of Castile, his cousin, and the choicest 
chivalry of England, in the month of July, 1270. This 
was called the Seventh Great Crtisade. 

AVhcii Prince Edward reached the shores of the ' 
Mediterranean Sea, he found that the French kftig, 
instead of sailing direct for Syria and Palestine, had 
turned aside to attack the Mussulman king or Bey of 
Tunis. Louis landed on that burning and sw'ampy 
African shore in the midst of summer, and took the 
camp and the town of Cartilage, which was but a 
shrunken and degraded ruin compared with the stu- 
pendous city which Scipio and Ins Romans had de- 
stroyed. But the excessive heat of the clima'..e, tht* 
want of piovisions and even of wholesome water, and 
the pestilential vapours from hogs and swamnt, soon 
caused dreadful maladies among the Frencli host. 
The saintly king himself was attacked by a fatal dy- 
sentery, and he laid himself dow'u to die atnoi.g the 
ruins and fragments of ancient Carthage. The siiper- 
slilion of this pure and excellent man was the quality 
'of Ihe age in which he lived* and ivas not in iisHf it 
fault 10 be despised ; but the belter pari of his devotion. 
Ins sympatliy for others, his resignation and magna- 
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nimity, were sublime, and will have a claim to reverence 
in all ages. So long as he could act he encountered 
every toil and task, and submitted to every privation, 
in order to alleviate the suiferinga oC his poewest fol- 
lowers, who were dying round him by hundieds a day. 
When he could no longer move, and when he was 
himself suffering agonies, lie unceasingly occupied his 
mind in devising means for mitigating the pains of 
others : with his ilying bicalh he endeavoured to rearu- 
niatc^the courage of his family and ofiicers, who were 
all weeping about liis bed. “My friends,” said he. 
“do not grieve for me. It is natural that I, as your 
chief, should march off first. You must all follow iru* 
in lime ; keep youracives ready for the great journey.”’'' 

Wiken Prince Fklward arrived at Carthage lie found 
that Louis was dead, and that more than half of Ins 
army had perished. The survivors had, however, 
made advantageous terms with the Bey of Tunis, and 
show'cd litiio inclination to quit that country and encoun- 
ter fi-csh dangers in Palestine, liie English reerossed 
the Med iter jakiean to Sicily. But Edward would not 
rcnoukkcc his pk oject. He passed the winter at Tra- 
pani, vowikkg that though all his soldiers should desert 
liink, he W'ould g<j to Acre attended only by Fowen his 
groom. Early in the following spring Ike set sail from 
Sicily, and he soon landed at Acre, whi<-h was now 
almost the only residue of the Crusaders’ cdnquesls mi 
the East, liis foi cedid not exceed a thoiisaikd or at the 
Ukost twelve huikdred men ; hut this forct? included ovii* 
hundred and fifty brave bakons and knigliis ; the 
Knights Templars and the Knights of St. John gave 
it the hand of wclcomi*, vowing to conquer or die with 
it : the fame of Richard Ctrur-de-Lioti was siill bright 
on those shores; and, while Uh' Mohauunedaus Irein- 
bled, the scaltcied Christians gatheied round tin* 
standard of tike suecessor of the Lion-heart, to whom 
Edvvaid was scarcely ikkferior in physical streikgih 
^ikkd courage, wdiile he was his superior in poli(*y and 
x^ohki'ss. Bondocar, the Sultan of Babylon, who was 
ravaging the counlry, and prejiaring to lake that city 
by a.ssauU, immediately retreated fioni tin* vicinity 
of Acre, and crossing the desert, went into FJgypt. Fid- 
ward advanced tovvak'ds Jerusalem, assaulted Nazarethr 
and look it by storkik. Eighty yt^ars had elapsed siikce 
Jlichard's massa(!re at Acre, and nt'arly two hinnlred 
sikkcc the first capture of JcM usalem by the ('hristians 
of the West; but the Crusaders had made little iimj- 
gress itk hiunanjly in all th(?se years, and the slauglitor 
cummitted on tin* Moshnns, under the eye of Pi nice 
Edwaril, at Nazareth, was only le.ss atrocious than tin* 
buUthory at Jerusalem, because the scene was morjj^ 
confined, and the place hatl fewer Turkish inhabitants. 
3’ho rage of the Christians was the greater because 
Bondocar had n*cei\tly destroyed a church coviseciaicd 
* to the Virgin Mary, and said tfi stand over thevei y 
spot where she had given birth to the HedeennT. But 
tikis provocatio^i was not pleaded as an excuse, no excuse 
or palliation beukg considered necessary. It was still 
held praiseu(»rthy and glorious to offer to the Paynim 
no other alternative than immediate baptism or instant 
death. Shorliy after the redaction of Nazarctli, the 
prince and many of the English with him were attacked 
with sickness. The conirnoiwwldiers died very fast, 
tlieir malady, according to an old Venetian chronicler, 
being •aused by their liaving eaten excessively of the 
frliils and honey of the Holy Land. They all returned 
to Acre, ivlicire thi*y lingered some fifteen months, 
doing nothing that tended to the recovering of the holy 
city. The first enthusiasm araong- the Latin Christians 
at liis arrival had subsided upon discovering that 
Kdw^ard had veiy little money, and received no rcin- 
foreemeuts. He had never been able to collect more 


* Le Sire de Joinvillc. 
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than seven thousand fighting men, and this mixed 
force could not be kept together for any length of time 
unless ho charged himself with their entire support and 
pay. 'nds Edward would willingly have done, but the 
long b^onial wars had impuvcriahed the crown, and 
Ilia father Hen^, though very d<*vout, was very poor. 
The English chivalry distinguished itself by many feats 
of anus, and revived the glory of tlie national name ; 
but, after all, the only other solid advantages obtained, 
were the capture of tw«> castles, and the surprise and 
partial plunder of a rich caravan, Mohaiutntfdaus 
w'oro not strong enough or b\)ld enough to attack Acre. 
This place, imbued, was materially strengthened ; and 
it was chiefly tlirougli Edward’s exertions and libe- 
rality that it was enabled to defy the Payniiri for twenty 
years longer, wlien llu' Mamelukes of Egypt took Acre, 
and drove the Crusaders and their de.sceiidants from 
every part of Palestine. Hut the Sara(aMis filled Ihe 
neighbouring tjountry with their irregular forces, and 
Edward, on liis side, remained always too weak to 
attempt any extensive operations in th<i field. His 
piewuiee at Acre, however, both annoyed and dis- 
ri essed the enemy, and an attempt was made to get rid 
of him by assassination. The Emir of Jaflk suddenly 
pretended that the light of truth had broken in upon 
him, and that he was thinking seriously of embracing 
the Christian faith. He ojieiied a con espondence with 
llie English ]iriiie(., and gradually gained his confidence ; 
he sent many letters and presents to Acr(‘, till his mes- 
sengers were allowed to (lass and repaas without chal- 
lenge, examination, or sus])icion. On the Friday of 
Whitsun week, about the hour of ves]>eis, as Edward 
was leedining oii,ii eoueh, with nothing on him but a 
loose robe, th«! Emir’s messenger mad(‘ liis usual salaam 
at the door of his apartment be admitted ; and as 
h(» kmdt and pn'senled a letter with one band, be drew 
:i coneeah'd <lagger w ith tlie other, and aimed a blow at 
iht' prince’s heart, Edwai d, though w'omided, caught the , 
murderer in bis iron giasfi, threw him to the ground,!; 
and despatfdicd him with Ins owm weapon, 'fhe prinec^s 
wound was not deep, but the dagger bad been smeared 
with poison; ivheii he had learnt this fact he made his 
will, and gave? hinistdf up as lost. The English soldiers 
would have taken a lion id vengeanee upon tlie poor 
in their pow'cr, but he K’slraincd tncir fury, and 
made them rcflce.l on what might b(Tal the helpless 
(’hiistian pilgrims then at Jerusalem. Fortunately 
tiierc was at Acre an Ihiglish surgeon with skill and 
uorvt^ enough to ]iare array lh(‘ sides of the wound ; 
and the grand master of llii* Teniiilars sent some pre- 
I’ious drugs to st(»p the progress of the venom. The 
*l'fiety, the aftectionato attentions of his loving wife 
Eleanor, may have coiitributiMl very effectually to his 
euie, but lliere is no good ground for believing that 
she sucked the poisomfropi Inn* luisliand’s wound. It 
would, however, have* been very possible for her to do 
.^o,owithout the least danger to herself, for the poisons 
nlncb are fatal or higlily <langeious whbn introduced 
into the flesh ami veins* arc innocuous when intro- 
dmed into llie BtomacU; while those which are 
!atal to the stornaeli are innocuous if introduced 
julo thi^ blood. Hut, no doubt, these facts were un- 
known, or known a tery few, at ^he lime of 

ihe (;rusade8, Tlie story of Eh'anors fiU(?king the 
won nil is not mentioned by any eon temporary ^Titer, 
nv indeed by any writer living near the time : if seems 
to he of Spanish origin, and to have been first in- 
vented a cMMitury or two after Eleanor’s death. 

In whatsoever manner he was cured, Prince Edward 
was soon abb* to mount bis wardiorse and to re-apjiear 
.unong hi» t ompanious in arms. But the deficiency of 
his means obliged him to turn a willing ear to the pro- 
positions of the Sultan for another long truce. His 
latiicr, the old King Henry, had already implored him 


to return to England that he mi^ht give him his bless- 
ing befo];e he died, and sec him in a condition to secure 
the throne of his ancestors. Other letters now arrived 
saying that if he did not make baste to'f’eturn he would 
never see liis^father alive;* The Sultan 'at the saino 
time was ao embarrassed by revolts and wars in the in- 
terior of his country, as to have little time to spare for 
the prosecution of hostilities on the Syrian coast ; and 
being, tlierefore, sincere in his proposals, a truce for 
ten years was contSuded, and Edward, almost imme- 
diately, sailed for Sicily. At Trapani he received an 
earnest invitation from his old companion and steadfast 
friend Theobald, Archdeacon of Liege, who had been 
with him in Palestine, but who had been recalled to be 
Pope Gregory X., to visit him and spend some time 
with him at Rome. Crossing the Strait of Messina, 
Edward and his> retinue began to travel by land to the 
Eternal City. ^At a triounlain village in Calabria he 
met messenjjers who brought him the news that the 
King, his father, was dead. By the month of Fe- 
bruary, 12F3, Edward avhs at Rom*‘ ; hut his friend the 
Pope being absent, he sp%nt only two days in visiting 
the churches of that city, and then turned aside al 
Civita Vecclua, where Gregory X. received him with 
honour and affection. When he left the ‘pontiff he 
journeyed slow.ly through Italy, ,l»oirfg received in 
triumph at every town. The Milanese presented him 
with some fine horses and purple mantles. His ex- 
ploits in Palestine, limited as they had been, had 
gained him the reputation of being the foremost chaiii- 
jiion of the cross ; the dangerous wound he had received 
(if lie had died of it he w ould have been enrolled among 
saints jind martyrs) creatijd an additional sympathy in 
his fiivoui*; and, as if people knew he would be the la.sl 
King to embark in the Crusades, he was hailed with 
extraordinary enthusiasm, it was the bright luoad 
flash of the flame about to sink in the socket. In a 
few years more the passioiV for th<i Crusades, which 
had animated all Europe for more than two <‘enturies, 
was utterly extinct. M'hile it lasted it gave; birth to 
some of the most pictun^scjue incidents and rorriantie 
exploits that are anywhere upon record. This is not 
the place to examine the various and important cftects 
brought about in Europe cither direi'tly or indirectly 
by the Crusades : we need merely say that it was 
honourable and advantageous to the national character 
foi England to have so great a share of ihc glory that 
w'as a(!quircd in those holy wars ; and tlwil these ex- 
ploits ar(' on no account to be excluded from onr Val- 
halla 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.-No. XIV. 

Harvest. 

Tlie glad harvest-tinu* lias not been neglected by the 
Po(*t8. Thomson takes tis into “the ripened field* 
with his solemn cadences : — 

** Sooij'aj} tli(‘ uioriiintp trcnihleB u’er the Hky, 

And, un|wrceiv'd, unfolds the spreading day ; 

Before the rijjened field tlie reapers stand, 

111 fair array ; each by the lass he loves. 

To bear the rougher ]iart, atid mitigate 
By nameless gentle, offices her toil. 

At once they stoop and swell the lusty sheaves ; 

White thro’ their cheerful hand the rural talk. 

The rural scandal, and the rural jegf. 

Fly harmless, to deceive the tedious tiij^e, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks ; 

And, conscious, glancing oft on every side 
His sated eye, feels bis heart lu?ave with joy. 

The gleaners spread around, and licre and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest ])lck. ^ * 

Ite not too narrow, hiishandnian ! hut fling 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth, 

The liberal handful. Think, oli think ! 

How good the God of harvest is to you. 

Who |>ours abundance o'er your flowing fields ; 

While these unhappy )wtiieTs of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven, 

And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune poitder ; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give.” 

• Tjiohson. 

The prottue character of the field-work is eornewhat 
changed when we hear the song of Wordsworth’s soli- 
tary reaper : — 

«« Behold her, sii^lw in the fleld, 

Von solitary Highland luss ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Btop here, or gently pass ! 
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Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 

Ami sings a melancholy strain ; 

0 listen ! for the vale profound 
1 h overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
Moiv welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers, in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands: 

.Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell m 

Perhaps the ]daintive nniiiliers flow 

I'or old, imliappy, far-ofl' things, 

And batlh^s lung ago : 

Or is it. some more bumble lay, 

F.nnillar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, ^ 

'Fhat has been, and may be again ? 

Whato'er the theme the maiden sang 
As if her song cuuM hive no ending; 

1 Riiw her singing at her work, 

J\iid o’ei the sickle bending ; — • 

I jig.ene(l — motionless and still ; 

And when 1 mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heoi’t 1 bore, 

Bong after it was heard no more.” 

Wordsworth. 

But aif the ])ractical po(*1!f3rbf Harvest-Home belongs 
to a past lime. Will it ever cioiiie again as Herrick 
lias xle.scri bed it? 

*' Come, sons of summer, by whose toil 
W e are the lorils of wine and oil ; 

By whosi! fought labaurs and rough bauds 
W 0 rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crmva'd with tiie ears of c.orn, now come, 

And to the pi|»e sing harvest boiue. 

C.oine fortli, iny lord, and see tlie cart 
Drest up with all the country art, 
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See, here a maukin, there a sheet, 

As spoUess pure as it is sweet ; 

Tlie nurses, mares, and frisking fillies, 

Clad all ill linen white as lilies. 

harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to sec the bock-cart crownM. 

About the cart hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout, 
l^ressiiig before, some coming afler, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter* 

Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 

Some prank them up with oaken leaves ; • 

Some cross the (ill-horse, sume with great 
Devotion stroke the home-borne wheat j 
While other rustics, less atteiit 
To prayers than to merriment, 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave hoys, to your lord’i* hearth, 

GlittVing witli fire, where, for your mirtli, 

Vc shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of yonr feast, fat beef ; 

W'ilh upper stories, inuttoii, veal, - 
And bacon, whicli makes full the meal, 

"With sev'ral dishes aUinding by, 

As, here a custard, there a ])ie, 

And here all-tempting frumentle. 

And for to make the meriy cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 

There s that which drowns all care, stout beer; 

Which freely drink lo yoiir lord's health, 

I’lien to the plough, the commonwealth. 

Next to your flails, your fanes, your fails ; 

Then to tlie maids with wheaten hats ; 

To the rougli sickle* and the crook'd scytlie, 

Drink, frolic, boys, till all he hi y the. 

Feed and glow fat, and as ye eat, 

Re mindful dial the luh'ving neat, 

As you, may have their full of mi’at ; 

And know* liesides, ye must revoke 
Tlie patient ox unto the yoke, 

And all go back unto the plough 
And harrow, though they Ve hangVI up now. 

And, 3 ^ou tiMst know, your lord's word ’s true, 

Feeil Idni ye must, whose food (ills you. 

And that this pleosme is like rain, 

Not sent ye for to drown your |iain, 

But for to make it spring again.'* 

Heruick. 

*Wc want tlic spirit of brotherhood — not the spirit 
of same-preserving; and poacliinp; — to bring back th«* 
JiJnglish country-life wliicli gladdened the hearts of the 
old poets : 

“Sweet country life, to such unknown, 

Whose lives are others’, not their own ; 

But serving coui'ts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 

Thou never plough’st the ocean's foam 
To seek and bring rough jiepper homo ; 

Nor to the Kastern lud dust rove 
To bring from thenef tlii* scorched clove ; 

Nor, with the loss of thy lov'd rest, 

« Bring'st home the ingot from the west : ^ 

No, thy ambition’s master-piece % 

Flies no thought higlicr than a fleece ; 

Or how (o pay thy hinds, and cl**ar 
All scores, and so to end tlie year : 

But walk’st about thine own dear bounds, 

Not envying others’ larger grounds; • 

For well Ihou know’i{f*^s not the extent 
Of laud makes life, but sweet content. 

When now the cock, the ploughman's hornv * 
Calls forth the lily-wristed mom : 

Then tw diy cwn-fields thou dost go, 

Which, though well soil’d, yet thou dost know,. 

That the best composi for the lauds 
Js the wise master ■ feet aud hands : 

There at the plough thou find'st thy tearo^ 

With a hlud whistling there to them ; 

And olieerlst them up, by singing how 

The kiiugdom'i portiou ii the plough i 
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Tills done, tlion to th* ens^eVd meads 
Tiioit go'st, and as thy loot there treads, 

Thou seest a preseilt Gud-like ptivver 
Imprinted in each herli and (lower ; ■. 

And smeirst (he hreatli i^f great-oy'd kine« 

Sweet as flie blossoms of the vine : • 

Here thou beholdst lliy large sleek neat 
Unto the dcw-hipa up in niiiat ; 

And as thou looVst, the wanton steer, 

The heifes, cow, and ox draw near, 

To make a pleHsiug ]iastime tliere ; 

These seen, thou go’st t(» view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from (ho wolf and fox, 

And fiiurst their bellies tlierc as full 
Of short sweet grass, us backs with wool ; 

• And leav’st them, jis tliey feed aud (ill, 

A shcplienl piping on a hill. ^ 

For sports, for pageantry, and plays. 

Thou hast thy*eves and holidays ; 

On whicli^the young men and maids meet «' 

To exercise their ilanoing feol. 

Tripping tlie homely conulry roinid* 

With daflixtils and daisies ( rowE'd. 

Thy wakes, thy (jnintfls, here thou hast. 

Thy Muy-poles too with garlands grac’d, 

Thy niornc-dinice, tliy Whitsini-ale, 

Thy shearing-feast, which never fail, 

Thy harvest liomu, thy wassail howl, «. 

That's fos;*d up after Fox i' th’ ht>l(*, 

'I'liy nmnno'Tles, thy twelve-tide kings 
And <|(ieens* thy Ciiristtnits rev<01iiigi>, 

T?iy iiiil-hrowui mirth, tliy riirset wit, 

A?id no man jvijs tn(» deal for it ; 

To these thou hast thy times to go 
And trace the liare i th’ treacherous snow; 

Thy witty w'Des to iliavv, aiol gat 
Tlm*lark into the trammel net ; 

Thou hast lliy cockrood and thy glade* 

To hike the ]»recious ])ht'asant made ; 

Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pitfalls then 
To catch the ])iifering bir^ls* not men. 

M () happy life! if that their good 

Their husbandmen hut understood ; 

Who all (lie day themselves do jdcose, 

And younglings, with such spurts as these; 

And* lying down, Imvc nought I' aiVriglit 
Sweet sleep, that makes inor<* short tlie nipht.” 

Hkuhick:. 

The last poet who has described Har vest- Uonic w as 
Bloomfield, the “Fanner’s Boy.” Even this solitary 
festival belong;?, we fear, to the things tliat wore hof’oit* 
the flood. Our farmers give liarvcsi-drttik ; they 
withhold their sympathy and friendship : — 

“ Here once a year Distinction lowers her crest ; 

The master, servant, and the merry guest, 

Are equal, all ; and round the liuppy ring 
Tiip reaper's eyes exulting glances (ling. 

And warm'd witii gratitude he quits his place, 

^ Witii siuihurut luiiiiU, and ale-enlivon'd face, 
lleOlls the jug his honoured host to tend. 

To serve at oncte tlie muster and the friend ; 

IVoud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale. 

His nuU, his conversation, and his ale." 

Bloomfield. 


ENLARGEMENT OF OBJECTS. 

(From the * Ponriy Cyclapiwlia fiupphnnent.’) 

The mind forms a judgment of the apparent mag;ni- 
•tudes of visibTo objects chiefly from the angles Bubiendfd 
at the eye by their principal linear dimensions ; but 
iiiaTiy circ urn stances render that judj^ment erroneous, 
and create illusions' respecting apparent magnitude of 
which it is important to be aware. 

When objects are near a*apectator, the forms and 
colours of their parts usually afford distinct perceptions 
of them ; and since, in proportion as the objects are 
more remote, the quantity of light reflected from them 
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to the eye dimiuislios, perceptions both f>f outline 
an<l colour* diminish in intensity. Hence, indistinct- 
ness of form and cylour being in the mini associated 
with rcinotejTess, when from any cause an object ap- 
pears indistinct, and at the same time to subtend at the 
eye an angle bqual to that under which it is usually 
s((ni at a given distance, tho imagined remoteness 
gives rise to a perception of increased magnitude. It 
is tlnis tliJit a well-known object, as a man, seen by 
night or tljroiigh a fog. appear.^ to ue much greater 
Ilian it would be if hceii at an equal distance by day- 
light or in an aUuosplmre free from vapour. Itor a 
like reason, the image of a familiar object, as a man in 
diill-(rolourcd clothing, when seen at a distance against 
a bright sky, seems greater than in other circuinatanaes 
it. w^nild h(» at an equal distance ; for the sensibility of 
the eye being diminished by the surrounding brightness, 
the is obscurely seen. 

The parts of space about a spectator extending in- 
dcfiniiely in every direction from tlio surface of the 
earth, and the luynaii eye being iycapablc of appre- 
l iiLliug difl'erenees between the distanct*8 of objects 
when those distances become great, it follows that, 
like as a long straight wall seen at a small distance 
from its front appears to be a circular arc, tlie figure 
(»f tlu* t-ky must be, apparently, a portion of the con- 
f‘ave surface of a*spliere. Now “a eyries of objects be- 
yt»nd one another give indications of distance, and this 
it sp(*(‘Uitor may obiain on looking along nearly level 
gjoniid towards the^ horizon: while tlio ^fthsence of 
iii(<‘riii(*diat(i ol jects between him and tho ])art of the 
luMven ^ above Iris bead, wbelher the sky be uitcloudiMl 
or coin])lelrly overcast, will lead him to imagine that 
the suminil of the ('(‘Jesiial vaidt is eompyativcly near 
him. Thus tho ap])aroiit figure of the vault is a seg- 
rjicnl le^^s than a hr’inispiiere ; the ratio of tlie vertical 
liciglit to the gcMuidia meter of the base being about as 
1 to or 4. It follows»that a plafkj imagined to touch 
the surface of the visible heavens near the horir^n 
would make with the latter an acute angle: and, if w» 
form our estimate of the magnitudes of the sun and 
moon, or of the distances between stars, liy their pro- 
jections upon the face of the sky, it is evident that the 
rrojocted disks or spaces will appear gK’aler near the 
lonzon than near the zmith, paiiicularly in dircetious 
lending towards the zenith. This is conceived lobe, 
in part, the eatiso of the ap])arent enlargoinoiit of the 
Kim and jnoon, and of thfi distances between stars when 
viewed near the horizon, and the illusion is streiigth- 
t'lied by the false judgment which is»made of magni- 
tude on account of the perception of a great distance 
horizontally. Some pan of the cfVcct, moreover, may 
he due to the diminution of the brightness of the celes- 
tial bodies on account of the lislit lost by tho rays 
})assing through the denser part of the atinosplierc 
and the vapours in the horizon ; small stress shotikl, 
however, be laid on this cireumslance, since, Tm look- 
ing at the sun or moon in the horizon through a tube 
ivliirh allows nothing but the celeslial body to be seen, 
the ilUisioii vanishes, thoagh the diminution of tint re- 
mains. 'Fhc ajjparent magnitudes in the horizon, 
wlien measured by a mii'rometer, are rather less than 
(hey are when observed near the zcMiith. 

The visible magnitudes of luminous objects, as the 
sun, the moon, or tlie planets, are probably at all times 
greater than the geometrical magnitiuk*8, on aocsount 
of the imperfection of the eye: if a spectator who is 
very short-sighted look at the^ full moon, be will ob- 
servt* that the visible image is made up of a great 
mimlHu* of moons surrounding, and partly overlaying 
one whieh appears to Ve in the centre, so that the dia- 
meter of the compounded image is more than double 
the simple di.iracter of the moon. A single image of 
the moon is apparently restored when such spectator 


places before the eye a concave l(»ns of a certain cur- 
vature; but an enlargement of the? disk still exists to 
a certain degree, probably, even for those eyes which 
are considered as in the most natural stale. 

An apparent diminution of the magnitudes of objects 
witli which we are fiimiliar takes pface wherf they are 
seen in situations which lead us to consider them as 
nearer to us than they really are, and this may be ex- 
emplified by what is known to occur wdien men, horses, 
&c. in a street are seen from the top of a high build- 
ing, or when a man standing on a high building is 
seen from the grtmml. The error of judgment may be 
rectified by frequently Viewing such obji'cis in the like 
circumstances, for it will at length be found that they 
appear in such situations as large as when viewed at 
equal distances on level ground. 


Samnffs Hanks. — The ca]utal invested in 1S42, in the Savingt 
Banks in the United Kiii{;duin, amounted to tweuty-fhree mil- 
lions six hundred and ninety-three thousand pounds. This capi- 
tal was the property of eight htiiidred and seventy- four thousand 
seven Imndied and iifteeu depositors. Of this nurnher only 
atjoul one in Hfteen held deposits above one hundred jK>unds. 
Tliere are thus above a million (1,001,301) of people (including 
the fundholders ttnrlcr one linndred |)ounds, with the depositors 
in the Savings Ranks) who cannot be pronounced rick in the 
common sense of the word, but who have what is commonly 
called ** a sUike in the couiitry.’" But there are even additioim 
Mill to be made to (he large number who have monied capital 
invested in public securities. "I'he capital of Friendly Societies 
cle|)osited in Savings Hunks amounts to one million one hundred 
and twenty-otie thousand pounds ; there are besides nearly fiiuv 
hundred Friendly So<neties whose investments amount to nearly 
one million live hundred thousand pounds, and who have a di- 
rect .'icconnt with the National Debt CommisMloners ; and thus, 
probiibly, half a million people, tiiembefli of Friendly Societies, 

I in adclltion to the million of small fundholders and other Sav- 
ings Banks depositors, have a stake in tlie country.** A stake 
in the country! Who has not a stake in the country? The hum- 
blest man who has shelter, arid clothes, and food for a single day, 
has a stake in the country ; becausH the slah'S^ the “ plants,'* cf 
otlier men ensure that he shall have food and clothes and shelter 
the next day; — that if misforlmie hapi>pii, he shall be main- 
fairuHi j anil thab besides this indirect interest in the stakes of 
others, lie may obtain by industry a positive stake himself — t#e- 
cume a capitalist, and learn thou, (hut labour and capital are not 
natural enemies, but tho real jiartners in the production of riches 
and happiness. — Capital and Labour ^ new edition, in Kui^ht*s 
Weekly I'olumc. 

• 

Native Marri(UfCR in Australia . — Wives are considered the 
absolute pm|rerty of the hushand. and can bo given away, or ex- 
changed, or lent, according to his (;upricp. A hiisbaiid is deno- 
minated ill the Adelaide dialect, Yongurra, Martanya (the owner 
or proprietor of a wife). Female chililreii arc betrothed usually 
from early infancy, and such arrangements are usually g^hered 
to ; 8tiU in many cases circumstances occAir frequently to cause 
an alteration ; but if not, the girls generally go to live with their 
husbands about the age of twelve, and sometimes even earlier. 
Kelativcs nearer than cousinl are not allowed to marry. Female 
orphans belong to the nearent male relative, as also does a widow, 
instead of Is tlie nearest male relative of the. husband, as was fouixl 
to be the casS in Western Australia by Captain Grey. Two or 
three months generally elapse before the widow goes to another 
husband ; but if the wife dies, the man takes another as soon as 
be can gc; one. If a woman having young children, join an- 
other tribe, (he children go with her ; but I am not aware whether 
they would remain jjcrmauewJj^y attached to that tribe or not. 
Brothers often barter (heir sTSers for wives for themselves, hut it 
COB ouly be done with the |xircnts’ consent, or after their death. 
Jf a wife be stolen, war is always rotiliiined until she is given up, 
or another female in her ]dace. Tlifte is no ceremony connected 
with the undertaking of marriage. In tlwse cases where I have 
witnessed the giving away of a wife, the woman was simply 
ordereil by tlie nearest male relative in whose disp^l^J she was, 
to 'take up her ‘‘rocko,” the hag in which a fems,ka^rpes the 
eflects of her husliand, and go to the nian's whom 

she had been given. — E. J, Fjre^s Expeditions imo 'Ceniral^ 
Australia. 
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ABINGDON. 

Qimet, clean, and dull is Abingdon now, like many 
another old town wboee small manufacturing trade has 
departed, leaving it dependiuit on agriculture for what 
business is done in it. On tnarket-days it wakes a 
little from its soniuoleni condition, and lately it was 
roused almost into a bustle by the unwonted and nearly 
unremombered circumstance of a contested election. 
Tliat was soon over, however, and it at once relapsed 
into its usual drowsihood. So niucli so, indeed, that 
the subsequent visit of its member for the pnrjiose of 
giving a dinner to the electors did not disturb it- We 
happirned to be there then, and witnessed the apathy of 
the uninvited. Four gaping rustics repreacnied the 
innh assembled outside the place of meeting on that 
occasion. We counted them, and voucli for the accu- 
racy of the uuint ration. 

Abingdon is not a place a stranger would long to 
sytlle down in for life, yet something of interest might 
he found in it fur a day or two. its situation is not 
striking, nor is the neighbourhood of it rcMnarkable for 
its beauty, yet both arc [iJeasant — standing near the 
junction of the Ock with the Thames, where the 
fhaines is not the most picturesque, it yet possesses 
somS^agreeable foatures, and some diversity of scenery. 
Once it was a place of considerable importance. A 
manuscript in the Cottonian library, (pioted in Dug- 
dales Monaslicon, describeti it us being anciently a large 
and wealthy city, whert; was the royal residence of the 
Merciim kings ; and whither fieople resorteil to assist 
at the great councils of the nation. Lotig^u’cvious to 
the introduction of Christianity it was, il we may trust 
the same authority, a British station. 

As its subsequent fame was long owing to the con- 
nection of the monastery with it, we notice its founda- 
tion. In the reign of Kcwitoiii, King of thtf West 
Saxons, who di(*d in G8G, (;issa, one of his viceroys, or 
his nephew lleane, or both jointly, founded a monflsh 
tery in honour of the Virgin Mary, for twelve monks 
of IheBenediciiue order, Hcaue being made their first 
abbot. The site of the monastery w^as, it is said, a bill 
called 4^1^ndune, near Bayworth, in the adjoining 

g arish |jN|kinniiigwcU. After the death of Kent win, 
[cntt«p% his son and successor, not only confirmed to 
>Heane am his monks the grant of their monastery, 
but gave to them the town of Seovecheaham, with 


all its appendages— a right royal gift. And he was 
further pleased to command that the town should 
hencefortl^lKJ called Abendon, after the place whereon 
the abbey then stood. This is the statement of a 
monkish writer of the thirlecntli century, but it is pro- 
bably, in part at least, fabulous. The name most 
likely arose, jts Camden suggests, from its connection 
witli the abbey : Abbendon signifying the abbey-town . 
During the reign of Ethelwulf, the brother and })rede- 
cessor of tin* great Alfred, and in the early part of 
Alfred’s own reign, the Danes <>verran and ravaged the 
la{»*gcr part of Berkshire. The monastery of Abingdon 
Svas destroyed by them, but it was Alfred himself who 
completed the ruin of the poor monks, by taking from 
them their town and all their estates, as a punishment 
for not liaving resisted the enemy with sufficient zeal. 
His grandson Ed red, however, restored their posses- 
sions' to them, and laid the first stone of a new monas- 
tery, the erection of which was carried on by St. Ethcl- 
wold, the abbot (for Abingdon can boast of at least one 
saint), aiiil completed by Ordgar, his successor. The 
niunilii (Mice of subsequent benefactors raised it to the 
foremost rank ol^ the monastic institutions of the king- 
dom, in honour and wealth. It was made one of 
I the mitred abbeys, and at the suppression of the monas- 
teries its annual income was about two thousand 
pounds, Leiand, whose survey was, it will be recol- 
lected, made soon after the dissolution, describes the 
mohastqjry as a magnificent pile of buildings; and 
Camden speaks of the ruins as exhibiting, in his time, 
evident marks of its former grandeur- Besides what 
we have mentioned there does not appear to have been 
much of importance in its history, in 1326 it was plun- 
dered by the townsmen in a tumult. Hulinshed states 
that Engelwinus, bishop of Durham, was imprisoned 
in the abbey, and, finally, starved to death there, in 
1073. According to Godwin, GeofllreY of Monmouth, 
the chronicler, was some time abbot of Abingdon, where 
hg! w^as buried.' St. Edward, king and martyr, is also 
said to have been interred at Abingdon. William the 
Conqueror spent his Easter at Abingdon in 1084, and 
at his departure left his younger son to be educated at 
the convent. That the monks did their duty by him 
appears evident ft’om the fame he acquired by his 
learning, so unusual in a prince then, that he was 
callhd Beauclerc on account of it. When Heane became 
abbot of the original monastery, his sister established a 
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nuunery here, but it A’as afterwards remored to 
Witliam, in this cotin ty. Ve*y little remaios of the 
abbey now. The aldiey church is quite gone ; some 
of the rooiqs belonging to the monaster? are in exist- 
ence,— one of, them has* an ancient ^re-place, with 
slender pillars on each side, of the lime of Henry III. 
Besides these, the gateway represented in our en- 
graving is the only portion left. It is a graceful struc- 
ture. though in very indifi'erent preservation. It is 
now used as a poHce station. 

From the breaking out of the great civil war Abing- 
don played a somewhat important part in the contest. 
Both parties attached importance to the possession of 
it, and in the large collection of pamphlets in the Brii> 
tisli Museum belonging to this pi^iod are sever^ 
relating to Abingdon. Charira at the outset esta- 
blished the head-quarters of his hoibc at Abingdon, 
and in»the early part of 1644 carried Jiis queen ttiere. 
In that year it was taken by the army of the ParUa- 
incnt : the Royalists made several attempts to retake it 


—its proximity to Oxford making it most desirable to 
dispossess the Commonwealth soldiers of itr if possible 
— but their efforts were unsuccessful, although Rupert 
himself commanded one attack upon it. jailer's 
array plundered the town and greatly injured its build- 
ings» and entirely destroyed its fine old cross. 

Now the most noticeable edifices it contains arc its 
two churches — though there are some others worth 
looking at. The oldest church is the smaller of the 
two^ it stands neqr the abbey gate, and is dedicated to 
St. Nicholas. Its erection has been attributed to 
Abbot Nicholas de Colchan, about the year 1300 ; but 
it is probable he only rebuilt and altered it, as parts of 
it are evidently of an older date. The lower part is 
Normantand there are traces of Norman arches where 
others of a somewhat later period have been inserted 
in their places. It is a plain church, and presents no 
very remarkable feature either externally or internally, 
though it would repay the attention of the architectural 
antiquary. In one of the windows are the arms of 



Itichard Plantagonet, Duke of York ; there are also a 
few riioiiuments, but none of interest. St. Helen's 
(iuircli, near the river, is a much larger structure, and 
has been a very handsome one. It consists of a spa- 
cious chancel and nave, with two aisles on each side, 
and has a lofty and elegant spire. It is of the early 
part of the fourteenth to the end of the nfteenth cen- 
, turies, and has some large and noble windows, but 
some have been altered and others blocked up. Few 
churches perhaps have' undergone more disfiguration, 
^‘Specially in the interior, than this. Galleries have 
been erected and additions made, without any regard' 
to the original design. The whole of the body or the 
church has been filled with very tall and very ugly 
y»ewa. WindowTj have been in various places stopped 
up —the splendid east windojSf for instance, to accom- 
modate a *• classic” altarpiece. The old Gothic pillars 
have been decorated with a gay colouring, to make 
them resemble house-painters’ marble, and almost 
every imaginable kind of finery has been substituted 
fur the solemn grandeur of the original. It would be 
useless therefore to attempt to describe ths interior; 
we shall only mention that, besides the arches ana 
main parts of the edifice, much tracery that can be 
made out in spite of the whitewash^ and some frag- 
ments of the roof uncovered by plaster, are left worthy 
of notice. In the Lady’s aisle, or chancel of our Lady, as 
it is called, is a portion of a very beautiful carved 
^wooden roof, having in its panels figures of prophets, 
saints, &c. painted, with their names under thorn, 
and having richly carved canopies over their heads.. 


Tradition says it is a fragment of the old abbey 
roof, but that is not probable, as it appears to liave 
been constructed for its present situation. In a 
gallery in this aisle is a portrait of Mr. Wnr Lee. 
arcompaiiied by a genealogical tree, and an insi^ription 
whicli states that he? died in 1637, “ having been fifty- 
three years one of tlie principal burgesses, and five 
times mayor of Abingdon, and had in his lifetime 
from his loins two hundred lacking but three.” It 
must be admitted that tliis is a goodly progeny for a 
man to sec, but it is quite insig^n ill cant in comparison 
of that of Lady Temple, who, according to Dr. IMot, 
“ before she died saw seven hundred descended from 
her r In the north aisle there is a showy inoiFUincnt 
by Hickey, ere^Kted ymrsuant to the will of a Mrs. 
Hawkins, who at her death, in 1780, left 40u/. for the 
purpose. It contains a full length statue of herself, 
together with busts of her father, mother, and sister, 
and also of the Rev. Walter Hart (author of * The Life 
of Gustavus Adolphus,’ and^de-prindpal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxori), who died in 1768, on the eve of their 
i^tenddd marriage. She bequeathed money for ]>reac'h- 
in^ four annual sermons, on stated days, one of them 
being the anniversary of his death. She also left a hand- 
some sum to local charities. Another monument has a 
air of scales hung over it— being those with which the 
read the person to whom it was erected left to be dis- 
tributed to the poor at certain seasons, is weighed out 
to them. 

Abingdon indeed appears to have ever had an un 
usually charitable population, and some of the most 
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prominent, if not Ih^ handsomest, of ils build inf^s are 
appropriated lo the use of the decayed iuliabilaiits. 
At a very early period a hrothcihoorl was establislied 
here, w^io, having- eretded a ero'ss iu the ehureh of J5t. 
Helot), called iheinsolvos the lirolhreii of thtJ ifoly 
C:ross. As early as 13S9 they ruaiulained a priest, and 
J:;)d two proctors chosen annually to mauaf^c their 
afiairs, and it was mainly by their efforts that the two 
bridj^es of Rui ford and Ciiihanifurd were constructed, 
lo the Rreat advantage of the town. They were inc*)r- 
ponited by royal charter in 14*42, and empowerc^l to 
possess lands to the annual ^alue of 40/. for the jnir- 
pose of keeping the roads belwccn Dorchester and 
Abingdon in repair; and for the maintenance of thir- 
teen poor men and women, and a chaplain to ollieiate 
ill the clinrch of St. Helen’s. Seven continissioners 
were appointed to the oversight of the fraternity, of 
whom Thomas (yhauee)*, the son of the poet, was one. 
Jt was about this lime that they erected the beautiful 
cross which forincrly stood in the' Tnarket-plact?, and 
which Sir lOdward Walker, in his ‘ riistuii<!al Dis- 
courses,’ calls “ the greatest ornament of tlie ])lac(‘, 
Ix'ing a goodly piece for beauty and antiquity.” Rieh- 
:ml Symons, an offie«*r in the army of </luirlcs I., 
describes it as octagonal, and adovued with three rous 
of statues of kings, saints, and bishops. He was at 
Abingdon in JVlay, 1044, soon after which the soldiers 
of Waller, on taking jiortsession of the tow n, sawed 
dow'n th<' cross. TIk^ mon* famous cross at (Joventry 
issoid lo have been imitated liom this. The only relic 
]<*fL of it is the lepresenlation of it y)aintcd on the <*afel 
<Mul of (3) list’s llospitai. To Totuvn lo our hre- 
thr^'n." In 14.'"i7 Vlmy a])pointo<l two priests, at a salary 
of f»/. l.Ts-. 4r/. cjK’h : one of llann w'as called the “ rood 
priest,” his thily binug to j)ray for henefae.lors to the 
rood : and tlu^ other the “ bridge ]>ri('st.” it being Jiis 
duly to ]nav lor the; bi nefaetors to ibe bridge's and 
roads. At this time it was the custom ol’ the traternily 
lo give a very bounlikil least,” jiroviding ]>l(*nty yf 
victuals, twelve priests (o sing a dirge, twedve min- 
strels lo make the company merry, together with 
folcinn processions, pageants, tilays, May games, &c. 
ilut the feast was not quite ffirrn^ for “ those wlio sat 
at dinner ]»aid one rau«, and thos<‘ that for want of 
room dill stands another.” The guild was dissolved 
f'.long w'iili the other religious (‘slablishments in the 
I’ciun oi JlcnryVlIl.: l.ut Edward VI,, at the request 
of Sir John Mason, a native of the town, and a great 
bniuMMctor lo it, granted a new charter in looS to somt; 
of the prineijuil inhabitants incorporating them by the 
name of the governors of Christ s Hospital, 'riiere have 
many cliangi^s in it since then, but it will suffice 
to mention its ]»resent stati'. In the old hospital there 
are fourteen poor persons maintained ; and in a new 
Imilding erected outMf^the hos]?!tal funds in 171H 
eighteen persons ai'e maintained, but th(;ir privileges 
ill© somewhat inferior to those on the old foundation, 
'j'hc old building is a curious brick ai^d* limber struc- 
ture, with cloisters ; on the front of it are several rude 
paintings of figures and alb’gmicaJ devices, with in- 
v,t-ii)nions enforcing the duty of alius-giving. Both 
these huildings an* in St. Helen's cimreh-yard, where 
also are two others deviiifi/l to the bame pur]>ose. In 
one i)f them, also rebuilt out of the funds of Christ's 
llos])iuil. six -jKjor men and Ilnur wiv(‘s are su]>portcd ; 
and in the other, founded in 1707» by Mr. Twisty, wl!o 
ga>'e 17(Xt/. to build and endow an almshouse, three 
poor ])ersons of both fi(;xea are supported. In another 
>»drt of the town is a*! ancient hospital, mentioned by 
J^dand, dodic.r'rd to St. ,lohn the Baptist, in which 
finir men and ihrir wives c.rc maintained. The other 
bnildiugs in Abingdon are the market-place and town- 
iiall, and A rather nand&»ome bridge over the Thames. 
Abingdon has produced a few persons of eminence. 
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Abbot, t*he speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Moore, the author of ‘ The GaineBter,* are among the 
most ceie"brated of its i)ative.s in bke ycaia. It is to l»e 
regretted that no loi'al history of it been writtc’o. 
It would afford sufficient matter for a very interesting 
one, and would be a ])leasant and piaiseworthy em- 
ployment for an inhabitant jif it who is fortunate 
enough to possess the neces^ry leisure and inform- 
ation. 


FUIUHERY AND EUll-DHESSING. 

The various kinds of furs brought from abroad, as 
well as some found in our own country, may be (‘lassed 
according to ihciv nsc as ftited furs and drcsfmd furs. 

FeUed Furii. — These include all such as are enjployed 
in haUmaking ;.Hud are principally the skins of the 
hare, llie rabbit, the beaver, and the neutria. If the skin 
is taken off the tiniinal in winter, wlicu the fiir'js full, 
soft, and fine, it is called “ seasoned,” and obtains the 
highest prme; but if taken ofl‘ at* any other period of 
the year, it is comparatifeJy shot t, coars(.-, hairy, and 
less valuable, and obtains the name of “ unseasoned 
skin.” 

In Ijie preparation of hnres^ fur for the hatter, the 
skin, after being opened and spread out fiat, is ruf»hed 
with a kind of saw called a rn/fe\ for the ])ur)H)se of 
<-learing away the dirt and dric'd blood wirhout delaeh- 
ing anc of ihe Jur itself. This done, the skin i.i 
dampefioon the pch or inner side, am! severiil an' 
pKtssc'd ou(' on another to remove ercases and irregu- 
laiilies. Next ensues the separation («f the fuirv 
covering from the felt bcneatli. 'I’his covering is of 
two kinda: an ?‘Xternal coat of long hairs winch 
possess no h'lting ]>ro|*erlicR, and an internal coal of 
fine or tine lur. 'I’hese are r(‘inov(*d separately. A 
pair of sliears, someilimg like those? used in shearing 
slx'fp, are woikeil all over surfa^’t? of llu' skin so as 
» to ml off the coarse hair witJioul damaging the fine 
fur beneath ; and to effect this ])roperly is a diflicuU 
operation. The skin before this shearing was of a 
brovvnisli colour, hut when the external luiir is re- 
moved lh(? fur beneath ajqx'ars as a beautitul lilark 
jet. To remove this fur is the next stage. The skin, 
extf'iided smooth and even, is placed upon a satia! t? 
cutting-board made of willow, wetted occasionally to 
avoid blunting iht* edge of tbe knife employed in tbr; 
cutting. This knife is about six inches Jong by three 
broad, and has a rough edge ; it is shaped something 
lik(? a eliees(Nciitler, so as lo be used alike backw^arcls 
ai.J forw’anls. With such a knife tlio fur is cut gradu- 
ally in every }»art of the pelt ; llu; knife follows the <li- 
ret'tion -which the fur naturally takes on the aniinal's 
skin, that is, from the head tow'ards the tail. The 
whole of the fur from one skin is either collected toge- 
tlie* as a light fleecy muss, or is separated into jiarccls 
according to the diff'eient qualities of the different 
parts. 

The preparation of rahhii,s\fnr for the hatter is some- 
-ivhat different from llie stTjove in its earlier stages, on 
account of the grcdter greasincss of the pelt, or inner 
surface of the skin. By tlie use of a knife in a peculiar 
way, the thin cuticle on which the grease or fat is de- 
])qsited is stripped off, bringing the impurities away 
with it. ^ J'he surface beneath is then rubbed with 
whiting. ' The rabbit-skin, like that of the hare, has 
two kinds of hair or fur; but the coarser, instead of 
being removed by shearing, requires to be pulled; tliis 
is done by a sJiort knife about three ini'hes long, held 
airainst a leathern shield worn over the thumb: the 
hairs are grasped, a few aft a time, between the knife 
and the thumb, and pulled out. A double care is iiere 
requisite; to avoid cutting the hair instead of pulling 
it, and to avoid pulling or cutting the fine fur bencatlu 
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Wlier> this is clone, the fine fur is cut off in the same j 
manner as hare's fur. N , i 

For tiu? (the coniincrcial name of the! 

shin obtaiuc'd irom lljio^Coypou) the processes arc j 
nearly the saiiiv. The skni has derived iis name (vari- 
ously written neutria^ nutria^ mutra^ iiunti'a) from the I 
Spariisli name for an ollt*r, to whose skin it bears some | 
resembliince. It is full of fat and grease, and requires | 
a ibnrough washing with soap and boilflig water bedbre 
being “ pulled.” The outer or coarse hairs are treated 
liUe those of the rabbit, and not like those of the hare; 
being stronger, too, they require a sharper knife and 
a stronger ]»ull for their e.xtraetion. Not only tlie 
pelt-side, but also the fur-side, is full of grease, aii^l 
need a thorough purification before the removal of 
the h2lrs and tiir. When tlio external hair has been 
piillcMl, the inner fur is cut in Ihb sJamc way as the 
ofherw , 

Tilt* skin of tlu* heav(^r is, in many respoels, the most 
serviceable of them all for tlie hatter’s purpose. It is, 
liowever, so full or*grea'’e. the pelt refjiuies to be 
si’ourrd with fuIlers’-(Mrth and whiting before it attains 
a siifTicieut stale of clcanni'ss. The coarse hairs are 
pulled out by the knife and thumb, and being of no use 
10 llie hatter,,lbey are sold as a bUiffing for cushions. 
riuMi comes the malting or ero[>turrg,«\vhich is, at the 
pi'cscMit day and iu the largest (‘stahlisliments, <‘flecU'd 
hv a very Ixvautiful macdiiiie. 'fhere is a long, broad, 
and sharp blade, (‘(puilliiig in leiiglli the fiill^tidlh of 
the beaver-^-kin. and so adjusted a« to fall raj^dly with 
a (diojqung aetion against or near lire edge of another 
black- Ireiiealh. Tht' skin is placed between the two, 
anil IS atlaehed to a ])]t< of meclianisin hy which it is 
drawn gi;ulually lioin end to end betwi'cn them : as it 
■jias'es, the sharj) bladi- crops the iur from ulf the pelt, 
wliicli it does so ellf'Cliuilly tliat not a ]\irliele of fur is 
J<*fl behinit, and vet lire ]rell is not eut through irr any 
]>arr. The fur falls down nr a light llocculent Jaycr oiu 
an endli'ftS ajrroir beneath, Irom whence it is reinovecr 
when the pelt is denuded. Tins fur is of three or four 
d^flereiit qualities, tliat Irom th(’ (d)eek being lire finest 
anil iuohL valuable; and to separate them one from an- 
otlu*r, a method at oni*e simph? and el'^'gant is adopted. 
The fur is ]daced iu a large chest or trough, whore it 
comes within tlu' action of a fan revolving two thou- 
sand times in a minute ; the current excited bv this 
fan is so violent, that it whirls the fur along a lioliow 
trunk or channel fifty feet in length. l)uring the 
passage of the fur, the relative speeitic jijravities of the 
filaments effect a sejiaration without anyTurlher iiiler- 
lei enc'c ; those wdiich are largest and coarsest fall first, 
and arc; deyiosited on the hiAtom of the first eoiiiparr- 
inent of the trough ; those which ar(? next heavier are 
cleposiied farther on ; and lastly, the fini'sl and best 
parts of the fur are blown to tin* extreme end of th<f 
trough, whence tln^ can be taken without admiltture 
with any of the others. 

The cutting of the fur from the pelt by machinery 
has been attempted for various furs, but it lias suc- 
ceeded only in respect to beaver: this is said to be 
owing to the circumstance that the beaver-felt is very 
regular in thickness and uniform in surface; whereas 
jnost of the other pelts are irregular or unequable. If 
the blade of the machine by passing off an irregular 
part of the pelt should cut off a small bit Oif tlie latter, 

It 'ivould be tJie means of spoiling the mass*of fur un- 
less removed. Attempts haye been made to detach 
the fur from the yielt by chemical instead of mechanical 
means. In tanning and leather-dressing the hair and 
Wool of the aujinal are often loosened by being exposed 
for some hours to the aefion of some acid or other 
cliemicul agent; and it has been supposed that the 
same result Would ho obtained in respect to fur for 
hatters’ purposes ; but it is found that though separable 


by such means, the fur is considerably injured in its 
felting yiropcrties, an objection fatal to the adoption of 
the plan. 

^!|Kher kinds of fur hesidcs the four,above named are 
eirtplovcd in hat-making, but are not so geiKWaJly ser- 
viceably. Mole-fur is line nnd rojrular, but is almost 
too short to be available. il/ws//?w.s’/i, or muah-rat fur^ is 
eiuyiloyod to some considerable extent. Saalfur pre- 
sents a dull appearamx? when worked up as a covering 
to a^lmt, being deficient in the delicate glosainoss which 
distinguishes bearer. <~jtter~jur is liner than tliat of 
the seal, and is so far more serviceable, but it does not 
take a good black dye. According to the price at 
which a bat is intended to be sold, lso is the selection of 
the fur employed. A good beaver hat contains iu thi* 
fomidation or body a mixture* of line wool with rabbit's 
fur, and in the covering beaver-fur alone : this is the 
standard, from which a dcjiarture takes place accord- 
ing to the ]n ice. 

Some kinds of fur whicli are rather deficient in tlie 
felting projicrty are madi* to undergo a process termed 
“carroting.” so eailed from the colour imymrted tlu^rcby 
to the lur. This consists iu welting the skin (before 
the fur has been yet cropped from the yieltl with 
dilute sulpJiurii’ acid, and quickly drying it either near 
a strong fin* or by means of a liealed iron passed over 
it. Tlie I nr of the same sjiccies of animaU)ften differs 
veiy much in fulling quality, according to the disnict 
where it i-i found, 'i’hiis the fur ot the rahhit is said 
to possess a stronger felting quality when obtained 
fioni an animal reared near liie sea-coast than from an 
inland animal : tho.M.* ol tin* I'asterii coast of England, 
from 1 jncolnshire to the 'I'wi'et], itf*c consid *rcd ihi* 
finest. The fur of lh(' English Imre, as a seeoTid ex- 
ample, is found to be both liner in ijuaJilyand stronger 
in felting power tlian tliat of any other variety of the 
ha re. 

J>rcsse»f Fi/rs, — T5y this term we designate those furs 
which are letained on the original pelt, and in that 
state w'orn as garments or trimmings of garments, in 
the form of cloaks, tippets, eiiils, collars, Such an 
employment of liirs was Vf‘ry nuicli a matter of necet’- 
sity among the* rude tiihes where the custom was first 
followed. At fiisi the skins were wm n almost in the 
stale in wliiidi tliey were taken from the animals; but 
as luxuries advanccfl, the art of diessing tlie skins 
became r-slablisbi'd, and fur took rank as an adorn- 
Tuent as well as a covering. We find that, hy ahout. 
the beginning of the fourLC(*nlh century in England, 
the custom of \v(*ariiig costly fuis had reached such a 
height, that Fldward onoof liis sumptuary law^s 

(a.i>. 13J7), enacted that all persons who could ^ol 
spend a hnudred jvouiuis a yotir should be abiTtdutely 
]>rohibited the use of furs. ^ 

The dressing of furs for tjiis^purpose, or “furriery,” 
is much more simpli* than the })reparation of lelling- 
fur for the liatter, since it does not involve the sejviia- 
tion of the iilarnenls from the pelt beneath. 

The fur-hunters of America, when they liave cap- 
tured a beav'»r or other fur-hearing animal, strip off' 
the skin, and hang it uj) to dry, (’itlier in the open air 
or ill a dry «and cool room where there is no fire. Great 
importantfe is attached boU> to the drying and to tlie 
careful jiaeking of the skins ; for if the slightest degree 
of imtrefdcliou ensues, the fur loses its firm Jiold of the 
Tf>elt, and is not fit for furriers* purposes. When the 
skins are Irought to England and placed in the hands 
of the furrier, he examines them minutely, to ecc* that 
tlie drying has been properly effected, and the jielt in 
a firm stale. He then proceeds to tlic two processes 
which constitute the main part of his busim‘ss, viz. 
extracting the greasiness from the pelt, and also a kind 
of oil which is in the fur itself. Tlie skin is ]>ut into a 
liquid containing bran^ alum, and salt; and after suffix 
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cient steeping it is worked about and scouredi so as to 
remove the grease. The fur is cleansed from its oili- 
ness by an application of soda and fine soap, 'ne 
cleansed skin is finally washed thotoughly in gU 
water, attd hung up to dry. The alum and othei«- 
gredients employ^ in scouring the pelt effect a kmd 
of tanning or tawine process, by which the pelt is con- 
verted into a sort oftmn leather, and thereby rendered 
more durable* 

When thus far prepared, the skins are teady to be 
worked up into the form of garments or materialstfor 
garments. In order to give ttie surface of the fur a 
uniform length and colour of fibre, it is often necessary 
to cut up a great many skins, and sew certain pieces of 
each edge to edge ; for it is rarely if ever the case that 
every part of the same skin is of one uniforin colour. 
The cutting ui) of a skin thus becomes an important 
affair ; for unless considerable tact be exhibiteq, many 
of the smaller pieces would run to waste. The furs 
which are used for these purposes are in general dif- 
ferent from those selected for felting ; they comprise 
usually the grey, the silver, and the black fox, the 
sable, the bear, the lynx, the ermine, the mink, the 
chinchilla, the marlen, the wolf, the fitchet, and a few 
others of less common character. ^ i 

The preservation of furs, when kept in hand for 
manufacturing purposes, is a point of considerable im- 
portance, from the several sources of injury to which 
they are exposed. If kept too damp, (bey rot ; if too 
dry, they diminish in weight. I'hc great enemy to all 
furs/’ says a practical writer on this subject in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ the common moth. 
This destroys the felting principle. Whenever the 
slightest appeararicc in tne fur indicates the secure 
lodgment of this little oreature, it ought immediately to 
be used ; or, if tliis cannot be done, it sliould be taken 
out of the paper bags, and brokefi all over with a small 
switch rod, or, what will answer the purpose still better, 
a hatter's bow.” The same rules apply to the kecphic 
of skins in good condition as to fur. The situation 
ought to be cool, dry, and well aired. They will 
scddoin keep longer than twelve or eighteen months, 
without running great risk of suffering iniury from the 
moth or black beetle. Too many ought not to he 
heaped together, and particularly if they be rabbit- 
skins, because the fat or grease about these skins will 
* get heated* run amongst the fur, and become of such 
an acrid nature as to corrode the very pelt itself. Many 
persons are inclined to keep hare and rabbit skins a 
Jong time, ftom a notion that the fur upon them will 
increase in length from the moisture left in the pelt. 

is an entirely erroneous opinion. Any one who 
will make the experiment will find that the amount of 
ftu obtmed off any given quantity of skins is much 
greater in weight whan manufactured immediately 
after they are taken off the^ animal, than after having 
beeq kept for six or twelve months. 


Haihgianim JShtUk Am 0 riea.^^yfe were told a fact, which 1 
woulil xyA have creditsd, if 1 had not had pardy ecular proef of 
it ; namely, tluit during the previoui night hollas lorp sa siSatt 
applciL and extremely hard, nad fallen witb ouch vj^ence as to 
kill the greater number of tft wild oniihali. One of 
men liad alraady ibund thirteen deer (Cerrus camM^) 
lying dead, and I saw their fredi hides ; another of the phtyt % 
few minutes after my arrival, brought in seven mote. Now 1 wenT 
know that one man without dogs oodld hardly have kilted ieven 
de^ in a week. The men betievtx) they hsd eeeu eihout Mnsn 
deadoMriebet (pert of one of whicti we W fhr diimer), and they 
said tb|d sevend wm running shout evidently blind m one eye, 
Numbihee ef hhndlw birds, as ducks, hawks, and wrtndfsairw 
kilM. 1 enw owe nf <he latter with a bli^ maeVou itg itwch# 
ssifitMtdnjtiltodcwitham^ A fhpoe of <UMb 

alnlU foiiisd tiha facwel VIS nearly 


patting huTheed out to see what was the matter, received a severe 
cut, and DOW WOK a faanda^ Ibe storm was said to have been 
of limited oKtenti we certalaly saw from our lost nightfs bivouac 
a dense cloud and lightning in this diidctUm. t It is marvellous 
how such strong animals as deer could finis haye«b»eii killed; 
but I have no doubt, from the eviHenoe 1 have given, that the 
story If not in the .least eiaggemlad,— ikinotVs Jhumal if a 
Fbyoys jRomd Ge Worlds o 


JMSnai^fttfe f QuiUa.-~Ti 3 r writing-|m the quills of the 
goose are most genemUy employed, thou|^, for purposes whom 
great slid and strength am required, those of the turkey and swan 
ase highly prised. When geese am plucked seveml times in a 
year ior other thatheis, the quills are only taken at the first pluck- 
ing, about tha end of Maim As taken from the bird, the horny 
sttbstanoe of the faairel of the quill is covered, both iiitemally 
and dxtomallyy with a raseular membrnne, which adheSs very 
closely to it, and thf JuMmice of the quill itself is opaque, soft, 
end tough. TheqnOls must therefom be subjectea toi certain 
oparsfions by wbicn the membranes may be detached and dried 
and the barfoi rendered transparent, hard, and somewliat 
brittle ; previous tcr'wbtoh they are sorto^l into primeSf seconds, 
and jpiido^sit the first of which boniisU of the hugest and longest 
barbed qaillai,und fimnfilem of such as possess these oharac- 
teristki in a less degree. They are fuitW sorted into tigVil and 
left wing feathers, in order mi all tied up in one bundle may 
have the tome cunratum i and before tying ii)) for sale the 6ar6, 
or feather proper, is usually stripp^ oflT fum the inner edge of 
the atom, in order that they may He compactly together. In a 
goose s wing it is only the tlve exterior quills which am fit for 
making uias, and of these the first is the hardest and roundest, 
but the siidHest, and the second and third am consiaend the best. 
<*Didch quills,” observes Dr. Ure, ‘‘have been highly esteemed, 
ae tlgf Dutch were the first who hit upon thf art of pKparitig 
them well, by cleariitt them, lioth inside and outside, from a 
fotty humour with which tliey am naturally impregnated, and 
which prevents the ink firom flowing freely aJoiig the pens made 
with them.” “ The Dutch, he adeb, for a long time employed 
hot cinders or ashes to attain tliis end ; and their secret was pm- 
served very carefully, but it at leqgth transpired, and the piooess 
nvBs then improved.” In the improved method the barrel end of 
me quill is iilunged for a few seoonds in a saiid-batfa, heated to 
about 140^^ Fahr., and then rubbed strongly with a piece of flan- 
nel. After this it appears white and transparent. Both 
bonate of potash and suljfouric acid,” observes our authority, 
** have been tried to effect the same end, but without success.” 
The above process is, however, Mnnetiroes followed by a britfi 
immersion in dilute muriatic acid, which gives the appearance 
of age to the quills. They must afterwards be made perfectly 
dry. Tlie above is described by Dr. Ure as the French ^oess ; 
lie notices' two other modes adopted by London quill-dealers, the 
fint of which is styled the Dutch method, lu it\he workm^ 
who is styled a putcher, sits before a amall stove*flre, into which’ 
he thniols the barrel of the quill for about a second. Immedi* 
ately upon withdrawing it from tl»e fire^ be draws it under the 
edge of a large bluut-^ed^ knife, called a Aook (shaped some- 
what like a patten-maker’s kiiifo, and, like it; having a frilcrum 
at one end. formed by a hook and staple, and a handle at the 
other end, by which pressiue may be communicated^, by which 
it is %cibly compressed against a block or plate of iron, heated 
to about Sdff’ Fahr. By this process the barrel, which is ren- 
dered soft and elastic by the heat, is pressed flat, and stripped of 
its outer membrane, wifiiout danger of sjplittliig. It springs 
back to its natural form, aii4L,.fiie dressing is completra by 
scrubbing with a piece of rough dog-ibh ikuu The princiwU 
workman employe in fins opemtiou can peas two fiiousond quilla 
figroogh bis bond# in a (ky of ten boiiie- In the other method 
allnded fo, which is coasideisjcl inferior os rsMds the quality of 
the qi^ls for pen-mokitig, although it mtmthem somewhat 
mem pleasiiig to the eye, quills ara fleet stained yellow by 
ffoOpfog them for a ijiight In a decoction of turmeric, then dried 
In warm sand, and subsequently soianed by the Dutcher in the 
psimifNr above dsoorifaeiL Steaming for four hours has alio been 
sng^estsd as 0 good mode of dressing or tweparing quills. By 
wmtever piocess the ottenia} mambrone u ramoved, thuO inside 
fiiO quill remaiiis, sepsidled fojjMEB. k, and sbriveUed up in the 
eentmofthelMM^uiiti^ to oonvestitiotoapen. 

^Prnijf Cjftbfadk* 
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KIRKWALL. 

Tbs little town of Kirkwall » the capital of Main- 
Und* or Pomona, as it ifi, indifferently called, ihe 
..^rinoipal island of the Orkney proup. The pariah 
of which it is the head ia denommated St. Ola, from 
Olaua, or Olave, the first Christian king of Norway, of 
which country the whole |^roup was for a considerable 
time a dependence. The town ia situated in 58** 

N. lat. and 3° 23' W. lori^^., and consists principally or 
one street, nearly a mile m length, in most plar^^es nar- 
row and dirty ; but a new street, running nearly paral- 
lel with it, called King Street, lias been erected within 
the last thirty years, of a somewhat better description 
and in a more modern style. Around the Cathedral the 
street is more spacdous. The older houses are built 
with sandstone flag, which splits easily into flat square 
pieces, and require neither dressing nor mortar; what 
mortar is ifted is composed chiefly* of clay, lime being 
only introduced into that employed for the outer walls. 
They are generally of a Danish character, Vith their 
end-gables towards the street. The town was created 
a ro]rid burgh by efaftrter from James HI. of Scotland, 
and is governed by a provost, four bailies, dean of 
guild, treasurer, and councillors. It is also the seat of 
the ^eriff court, justice of peace court, nresbytery^ 
and synod, and returns a member to parliamAit in 
conjunction with Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, Tsin, and 
Cromarty. It has a town-house, supported on pil- 
lars, forming a piaa;za ii^^Jront. The flrst story of 
the building is the prison; the second contains an 
assembly-hall, with a large room adjacent, used as 
the justice court ; the upper story was occupied as a 
freemasons' lodge. Th^e is ^so a grammtot-SGbpol 
of very ancient foundation, being mentioned in 
fifteenth century as an existinff estaUiabmeiit. 1%e 
original endowment has been aiinost entirely l6st, but. 
has been rej^aced by some modern hum. ; 
twenty years since John BaUqur, formerly ImOfsiW 
for the county, settled the . interest pf 
school, for which the as m 

dren, nominated by the donor or his 
and from ejgfatv m a hundred childmn tlm 

school, most or whom pay a modemls fee. pa- 

No. 868. 


tronage was formerly in the kirk-session^ which ap- 
pointed the schoolmaster and upheld the school-house, 
which stood a little west of the town-hall. It is uow in 
the town-council, who have erects a new and con- 
venient house in lieu of the other, which had fallen 
into ruins. The population of tiie parish increased 
from 2621 in 1801 to 3721 in 1831, but in 1841 had 
decreased to 3574, piincipally, it is supposed, in con- 
sequence of the falling-off of the manufacture of kelp, 
Sirhiefa had been previously pursued with great advan- 
tage ; but the fishery has greatly extended since that 
manufacture was abandoned. The principal manufac- 
ture now is the plaiting of straw for hats and bonnets, 
the material of which is either Tuscan straw imported 
from Leghorn or rye-straw raised in Orkney ; and this 
gives employment to a great part of the female popu- 
lation. The harbour is safe and commodious, and has , 
been much improved within the last tliirty years, pre- 
vious to which it had quay, not even a little pier 
at which a boat may land. Passengers must feap into 
the sea, or be carried ashore on men’s shoulders.^’* It 
has now both a quay and a pier, the latter being one 
hundred and thirty feet in length, and a steameprifA'iies 
weekly between this port and Leith. Jr 

But though now an inconsiderable town, irwas for- 
merly of far greater inu^fUtnee as the residence 
of the powerful Earls of Orkney, who occupy a dis- 
tinguished })lace in the turbulent history of the early 
reigns of the Kings of Scotland, and retains some im- 
posing memorials of its former dignity in the build- 
ings which, though dilapidated, still exist. The most 
iiilportaiit,as n^ell as the most perfect, is the Cathedral, 
of; which we have given a view. It was founded 1^ 
EarlRonfdd in 1138, and dedicated to St. Magnus. It 
il in about the centre of the main street, built in the 
mixan Gothic and Saxon style, and conavitB ol a nave 
^an4 side aii^ with choir and prauseqita. The total 
leng&Mtside two hundred and twenty-six 

fee( the breiidlh.|m#ix feet ; the transepts are thirty 

* *l!km flumgb ii^ of the 'fekmds 4^ OAney and fiSiet- 
; Intt,' Ac., bv Pabreek NiifU, seovelary tt» tlie Natural Hktctfy 
Society of 1805. The papem fliet append, in the 

[ *8eoti Hagaafee*’ 
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fijct loijff by tbirty-throe in brendtb. The roof of the window! in the Gothic ftyte with balconies in front, 
chhirandpartof the nave is finely art^, the height It has tWo fliwp1(u»s, og/e at 1h^ ude and one at the 
of the roof being seTentjH>a^ fpet I* it supported by end, of ^tich the arch is so cpytrivedi by the stones 
fourteen pUlars on each sl^e, each netouring fifteen locking into ei^ other, thi^ the' lower edge is perfectly 
feet Jn tfirojuiBfafence* except those supportitig ‘the homontai. Iti^adorned vi^Uii ute imtialsofHhe builder, 
spire, wmeb are i;wenty*four feet ; but the proportions P. E. O., Patrick, Earl of Otlaiejr. Str Walteir Scott, 
of ihe building liav|i been injured by the adaition to in liis * Pirate,’ gives the '.following sketch of Us ap- 
ils length, three pillars tovihg been added to the east pearance:— *‘Tte Earl's Pantce formji three sides of 
end by j^isliop l^tewart, and tliree at the west end by an oblong squ^jre, and haa» even in its ruhis, an air of 
Bishop Held, the last being inferior in elegance, and ekgant yet massive, structure, uniting, as was usual in 
never completely finished. Tlie side-aisles behincl the the residence of feudal princes, the character of a 
jiillars arc finished iviih groined ar^es. The original palace and a castle. A great bahqucting<>’ha1I, commii- 
steepk was destroyed by lightning, but the present nicadng with several large rounds or inrojecting turret 
OTIC rises to a height of one hundred and tliirty-three rooms, and having at either end [a trifling mistake] an 
feet, from a small balcony around which there is a immense chimney, testifies the ancient northern hospi- 
magnificent prospect of the adjacent seas and island, tality of the Earls of Orkney, imd eommunicattes, al- 
Tbo whole is lignted by one hundred and three win- most in the modern fashion, with a gallery or with- 
dows, of which the east is the finest, twelve feet broad, drawing room, and having, JikC the hall, its prmecting 
and, including the rose at the top, thirty-six feet high, turrets. The lerdly hall itself is lighted by a fine 
At Ibc west end is a smaller and inferior window, on Gothic window of shafted stone at one end, and is en- 
the same model ; and in the south transept is another tered ^ a spacigiis and elegant staircase, consisting of 
rose window, comparatively modern. At the east end three flights of stone steps. The exterior ornanients 
of tlic Cathedral is a white marble grave-stone, to the and proportions of the ancient building are also very 
moniory of Haco, King of Norway, who died in the handsome.** He adds, that being totally unprotected, 
palace of the bishop when on a visit, in 12G3. Sir it is fast crumbling to decay, and has suffered much 
Waller Scott, in his novel of ‘The Pirate,' has laid even recently. • 

many of the transactions in Kirkwall, and thus describes On the west stde ^f the main street, fronting the 
the appeaiarfce of the old Catliedral The lofty and Cathedral, or a little to the eastward of it, ere the shat- 
vaulted roof rises upon ranges of Saxon pillars of tered rci^aiiis of the King's Castle, which appears to 
massive size, four of which, still larger than the rest, have beep once a place cf some strength. A little to 
once supported the lofty spire, which, long since de- the north of the shore may be seen also the remains of 
stroyed by accident, has been rebuilt upon a dispro- Oliver Cromweirs fort. 

portioned and truncated ])lan. The light is admitted , Mr. Barry, the historian of the Orkney Islands, says, 
at the eastern ciicP through a lofty, well-proportioned, in 1805, “^t Quanterncss, about two or three miles 
and richly-ornamented Gothic window ; and the pave- north-west of the town, a large subterraneous building 
merit is <!ovcred with inscriptions, in different Ian- was some time ago discovered. It is vulgarly called 
guagea, distinguishing the graves of noble Orcadians, a Pccht’s house ; but it differs materially in structure 
who have at different times been deposited in the from the other ruinous buildings in Orkney which have 
sacred precincts.*' The choir is now used as the feot the name of Peclus’ houses. It has more the ap- 
pariah church, and contains sittings for upwards of pearance of having been intended for a cemetery. The 
eight hundred people, hut is said to be inconvenient, entrance is long and narrow^ and leads into a lobby (if 
and might easily be made to hold more ; a visitor how- it may so be called), which is about fifteen feet long 
ever speaks of the impressiveness of the psalmody as by five broad. On each side of this lobby are two 
<';lianted beneath its echoing roof. A new chapel small chambers ; and there is also a small chamber at 
1ms also been recently built a short disUnce from tlie end of it. In one of these last a complete human 

Cathedral, and it is in contemplation to divide the skeleton was lately found. We saw some of the bones: 
•parish. The Cathedral, considering its antimiity, Ts in they are of small size, apparently belonging to a boy or 
wonderfully good preservation ; and a Mr. Meason, a woman. The building appears to have been con- 
native of the county, about thirty years since, left the structed before the properties of the arch were umler- 
interest of 900/. for its continual support. stood in Orkney, for the roof is formed merely by a 

The bishop’s palace, which is closejby the Cathedral, gradual approximation of the stones from the opposite 

is (i£great antiquity, but is now entirely in ruins, with walls^** 

the CTK^eption of the tower at the north end, which was 

built byMiBbop Reid, and his effigy still appears In the * CHEAP AND RAPID COMMUNICATION, 
niche froTlting the^ street, but much defaced. On the ^Prom the new edIUon of • Capital and Labour/ in * Kni^ht’a Weekly 
west side of the street is aii«old gateway leading to the ^ Volume.’) 

bishop's palace, having over it the arms of Bishops Two hundred years ago — even one hundred years ago 
StewUrt, Maxwell, and Reid. It was inc this palace — ^iii some places fifty years ago — the roads of England 
that King Haco died ; and James V. sltfpt here ivhen were wholly unfit for general traffic and tlie convey- 
lie visited Orkney in 1540. The manse at^oins the ance of heavy goods. Padjti»borses mostly carried on 
palace, and is ol^. ; the communication in the manufacturing districts. 

The carl's palace fronts the bishop’s, ted was built The roads were as unfit for moving cominodities of 
by Patrick, Earl of Orkney, in 1660. This h also de- bulk, such as coal, wool, and corn, as the sandy roads 
cayed, but not in so ruinous a state as tfaf nishopX of Poland are at the present day. roads in Poland 
The walls are of grey stone, but the corners, which double the original price of wheat by the cost of con- 
are raised in the form of turrets or baatjons, are offfree- , ► veyance a vdry few miles. Bad corn-laws in England 
stoiie.. The whole forms three sides of an oblong, and is prevent the natural course of commercial exchange, 
tWqStories high. The ground-floor is divided into nu- which would very soon mend the Polish roads from 
inerous vaults or celh, dimly lighted hy small narrow the corn-field to the sea-port. Tlie great principle of 
openiniPi and though briginaUy meant for storehouses, exchange between one part of this island and another 
more restethie! and were probably occasionally used part, which has ceased to be an affair of restrieUons 
a!V still exisU near the stairs leading and jealousies, has covered this island with ffpqd roads, 

to the magnificent hall, which is siaay with canals, and finally with railways. The railway 

fi?et long b#, W^ty broad, lighted by four spa^ous and the steamrcarriage have carried the princi^e qS 
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diminishitig the price pf clm\evaece« and therefore of each other by means of the roads. Wheii tb^e^ 
commodities, by machinery, t?liD extent whinfi makes no r^ds, the hatter kept liis goods upon the shelf, and 
all other iliustr^ions almost uimecessa^^ A road with the labourer m the mountains went without a hat. 
a waggon mpvingon It is a mechanical combination ; a When the labourer and the hatter were brought tOgr- 
canal, with its IpCKs and toWlng-pathH, add boatsgliding ther by the roads, the hatter soon sold off Mb stock, 
along almost without effort, is a high; mechanical com* and the manufacturer of hats went to work to pro* 
bi nation ; , a railway, with its locomotive engine, and car- duee him a new stock ; while the labourer, whp found 
riage after carriage dragged along at the rate of thirty the advantage of having a hat, also went to work to 
mi](?s an hour, is the highest of such mechanical com- earn more money, that be might pay for another when 
bi nations. The force applied upon aleve] turnpike*road he should require it. It became a fashion to wear 
which is required to move 1800 lbs.,if applied to drag a }iat8,*and of course^ fashion to tvork hard, and to save 
canal boat will move 55,500 lbs., both at the rate of 2^ time, to be able to nay lot them. Tims the road cre- 
iniles per hour. But we want economy in time as well ated industry on both sides, on the side of the producer 
as ccoiioiny in the application of motive power. It ]ia% of hats and that of the consumer, 
been attempted to apply speed to canal travelling. Up What the new Irish road did for the hatter of Castle- 
to 4 ilflles an hour the canal can convey an equal island, the railroads of England and Scotland have 
weight more economically than a railroad ; but after a done, and are doing, for our millions of producers and 
ceruinwelocity is exceeded, that is ISj^miles an hour, consumers. But it may be held by some that railways, 
the liorse on the turnpike road can drag as much as as far as passenger communication goes, arc inventions 
the canal team. Tlven comes in the great advantage for the benefit of the rich and the pleasure-seeking, 
of the railroad. Tb0 same ^rce thaf is required to Parliament thought otber^vise when it enacted, la 
draw 1900 lbs. upon a canal, at a rate above 13i miles 1844, that upon every railway there should be a train 
an hour, will draw 14,400 lbs. upon a railway, at the once a day provided for third-class passengers, in car- 
rate of 13^ miles an hour. Who can doubt that the riages with seats, and protected from the weather, 
cost of coiisuny)lion is diminished by machinery, when which should take up and set down passengers at every 
the producers and ceiisumera are tbps brought together, station, and the fare not to exceed one penny per mile, 
not only at least cost of transit, but at the least cx- If all railway proprietory had understood their own 
])en(Jiture of lime? interests, none would have waited for a legislative cn- 

Jf we add to the road, tlie canal, and the tailway, actnient to carry thiid-dass passengers at a penny a 
the slearn-boat traffic of our own coasts, wtt cannot mile. But before this act ol parliament was passed, 
besitatc to believe that the whole territory of Great the penny-a-mile passengers formed an important class 
Britain and Ireland is more compact, more closely of travellers. From the 1st of July, 1842, to the 30th 
unilod, more accessible, than was a single county two of June, 1843, sixty-six railways th^ in operation in 
(•(•nturies ago. It may be said, without exaggeration, the United Kingdom received from passengers and 
that it would now be impossible for a traveller in for the conveyance of goods the enormous sum of fimr 
England to set himscflf down in any situation where million five hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds, 
the post from London >vould not reach him in cightecnj Of this sum three million one hundred and ten thou- 
bours. When the first Edition of * The Results of sand pounds was received from passengers, amounting 
Machinery* was published in 1831, we said that the^ tp more than twenty-three million persons. Of these, 
post from London would reach any y)art of England six million five hundred thousand were third-class pas- 
m three days; and that “fifty years before, such a sengers, who paid four hundred and eleven thousand 
quickness of communication would have been con- pounds, being upon an average fifteen pence for each, 
sidered beyond the compass of human means.” In it is evident that the third-class passengers w'cre short 
fourteen years wc have so diminished the practical distances, some less than fifteen miles, some more, 
amount of distance between one part of Groat Britain Can any one doubt that ihefree interchange of labour is 
and another, that tlie post from London to Aberdeen promoted in an unexampled degree by such railway 
is only thirty-six hours. In a few years it will be even communication ? 

less. Railways are producing those wonderful changes; When William Hatton, in Ibc middle of the last 
and in connexion with railways and iiimroved roads century, started from Notliagham (where he earned a 
and steam-ships, the mental labourers nave been at scanty living as a bookbinder) and walked to London 
work with improved organization to make the con- and back for the purpose of buying tools, he was nine 
dition of all other labourers more advantageous. days from home, six of which were spent in goiii^aid 

Roads, canals, steam-ships, railways, are each and returning. He travelled on foot, dreading mmers, 
all machines for diminishing the cost of transport, and still more dreading the cost of food and^dging 
whether of commodities or of human beings. The>s at public-houses. His whol^ expenses during this 
create labour, they lower and equalize prices. Artiout toilsome expedition were ofily ten sliillings and eight 
twenty years ago a new road was made, at the expense pence ; but he contented himself with the barest^ne- 
of government, through a barren country, which pre- cessities, kee)!)i| 9 g the money for his tools sewed up In 
sented an impasqgble barrier^o communication between his shirt-collar. If William Hatton had Uv^d in these 
Limerick, Cork, and Keiry, We will take one ex- days, he would, upon sheer principles of economy, 
ample of the instantaneous benefit of this road-making, have gone to undon and back by the Nottingham 
as described by a witness before Parliament: — “A train in two di^ys, at a cost of twenty shillings for hts 
liatter, at Castie-isIand, had a small field through transit. The twenty shillitms would have been sacri- 
which the new road passed : this part next tlie town ficed for his conveyance, out he would have had a’ 
was not opened until 1826. In making ar^ngements week*j labour free to go to work with his new tools; 
with him for his damages, ho said that he ouglit to |le need not have sew^ his money iu his shirt-collar 
make me (the engineer) a present of all the land he for fear of thieves; and his shoes would not have been 
had, for that the second year I was at the roads he sold worn out and his feet blistered in bis toilsome march 
more hats to the people of the mountains aloiie, tlma of two hundred and fifty miles. 

' " ....... lands And there are some men who say that this wonderful 

communication, the greatest triumph of modern skill, 
pros- is not a blessing;— for the machinery has put some- 
perity by the roads, because the' man who had to s^l body out of employ. Baron Humboldt, a traveller in 
and the matt who had to buy were brought tlosef to Sooth Amexicaf tells mi, that upon a road being made 

SB 8 


ne did tor seven years imio^e to me mgo and low 
together,** 

l*he batter of Castle-island got comfort and 
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over a part or tfao great chun of mountains called the 
Andes* the government was petitioned against the 
road, by a body of men who for centuries had gained 
a Jiving by carrying trayellers in baskets strapped 
upon tlvair baclte over the fearful rocks, which only 
these guides could cross. Which was the better course 
—to make the ros4, and create the thousand employ- 
ments belonging, to freedom of intercourse, for these 
very carrieis of travellers, and for all other men ; or 
to leave the mountains without a road, that the poor 
guides might gain a premium for srisking their fives 
in an unnecessary peril ? ** 



Queen and huntrs^, thaste and fair^ 

Now the sun ifdSud to sleep, 

* Seated in thy iQver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep : 

Hesperus entreats ^hy light, * 

Goddess, excellently bright ** 

Earth, let not thy envifus shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heav’n to .clear, when day did close; 

Bless us then with wished sight, 

Goddess, excellently bright 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver j 
a Give unto the flying hart 

S|>ace to breathe, how short soever : . 

Thou tliat mak'st a day of night, 

Goddess, excellently bright/' 

^ JONbON. 

Sioncy's Sonnet is full of conceits, as the Sonnet 
poetry of bis day was generally ; but the opening lines 
are most harmonious : * 

With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a Uice I 
What ! may it be, that e'en in heav’nly^ place 
That busy arcjier Ins sharp arrows tries 9 
Sure, if that loiiB-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of i(»ve, thou feePat a lover’s cose ; 

J^eud it in thy looks; thy langnisird grace 
To tqe, that feel the like, thy slate descries. 

Then, evhi of fellowship, O moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem'd there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud os here they bef 
Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Tho& lovfTs scorn, whom that love doth possess? 

Do tliey call virtue there ungratefulness 9” 

Sl01>lET. 


THE YEAR OF THE POETS.--N 0 . XV. 

The Harvest Mooiv. c, 

At this season, wlien tlic moon rises very near the 
time of sunset fur several successive nights, we may 
with propriety select some of the passages of our poets 
which celebrate the beauties of our glorious satellite. 

And first, we will select the famous description of 
the ** refulgent lamp of night” which Pope has adapted 
• from Homer : — 

“ As when the moon, refolgcnt lamp of night, 

O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 

When not a breath disturlis the deep sercMie, 

And not a clmid o'ercasts the solemn scene, 

Vl Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

^"'^d stars utmuinlier'd gild the glowing pole ; 

C^r the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

Axul tip with silver ^ery mountain’s bead ; 

Then shine the vales, the^’rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

• The conscious swains, rejoicing in tlie sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light." 

This is a magnificent passage ; but the noble simplicity 
of Homer is better rendered in Chapman’s version : 

^ As when about the silver mooB; when air is free frhn wind. 
And stars shine clear ; to whose sweet beams, high prospects, 
and the brows m 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for shows 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight, 
liVhen the ntnncasut'd Armament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven ore seen that glad the slte]dterd’s 
heart'* 

Tlu^ ^purU of anedent song was never more beauti- 
fully aeig;o$ Upon tban in Jonson's exquisite byinn to 
Cynthiu: . ; / 


f’ Keats, who of all our nccent poets was the most 
^imbued with a conception of the poetical beauties of 
the Greek mythology, has a passage full of antique 
grace ; 

** By the feud 

’Twixt Nothing and Creation, 1 here swear, 

Etenie Apollo ! that thy Sister fair 
Js of all tliese the gentlier-mighfiest. 

When thy gold breutli is misting in the west. 

She unobserved steals unto her throne, 

And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not ]K>mp subservient ; 

As if thine eye, high Poet ! was not bent 
Towards ner wilb the Muses in thine heart ; 

As if the roinist'ring stars kept not apart. 

Waiting for silver-footed messages. 

O Moon ! the oldest shadows ’mongst oldest trees, 

Feel palpitations when thou lookest in : 

^ O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier diii 
^ The while they feel thine airy fellowship. 

Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life. The sleeping kine, 

Couch'd in thy brightness, dream of fields divine. 
Innumerable mountakia^jse, anrl rise 
Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes ; 

And yet thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure hiding-place, one little spot 
Where pleMiire may be sent: the nested wren 
Has tliy fair face within its tranquil ken, 

And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf, 
i Takes* glimiwes of thee ; thou art a relief 

To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pwly liouse ; — ^The mighty deeps, 

The monstmus sea is thine— the myrtaicl sea f 
O Moon ! far snooming Ocean bows to thee, 

And Tellus feeit her forehead's cumbrous load. 

Keats. 

Coleridge gees in the ibifting aspects of the Moon 
emblems of human griefs and joys : 


m 
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Mild Splendour of ttie iMoushvested Night t 
Mother of wildly-workin^risions! hail ! • 

1 watcWthy gliding, while with watery light 
Thy weak eye glimmere through a fleecy veil, 

And wtgni thou lovelt thy pale orb Yo shroud 
Deliiiid the gathered blackness lost, on high ; 

And when thou diirtest from the wind-rent cloud 
Thy placid lightning o’er the awakened sky. 

Ah, such is Ho[ic ! as changeful an^os fair ! 

Now dimly peering on the wistful sight. 

Now hid behind the dragoii-wing’d Despair : 

But soon emerging in her radiant might 
She o'er the sorrow-clouded breast of Care 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight.'* 

Coleridge. ^ 

With the glories of the Moon are associated the 
“ company of stars.” Leyden*» ode to the Evening 
Staiais full of tenderness : 

• 

How sweet thy modc.st light to view, 

Fair star! to love and lovers dear; 

While tremiding on flie falling dew, * 

Like beauty shining tlirough the tear ; 

Or hanging o’er tliat inirror-sfreara 
I'o mark each image trembling there, 

I'hou seern'st to smile with softer gleam 
To seejhy lovely (‘ace s^ faij;. 

’t hough blazing oVr the nreh of night, 

The nuHMi thy timid beams outshine. 

As far as thine each starry night — a 

Her ra 5'8 can never vie with tliine, • 

Thine are the soft enchanting hours, 

When tv/ilight lingers on the plain, 

And whispers to the closing flow'rs 
That soon the sun will ist* again. ^ 

Thine is the breeze that murmuring, bland 
As music, wall’s the lover’s sigh. 

And bids the yielding heart, expand 

In love's delicious exstacy. I 

Fair star ! though 1 be doom’d to prove I 

That rapture’s tears are mix'd with pain ; ^ • 

Ah ! still I feel 'tis sweet to love — 

But sweeter to be lov'd again.'* 

Leyden. 

But there is something higher in the contemplation 
of the starry heavens than thoughts “ to love and lovers 
dear. * Shaksperc has seized upon the grandest idea 
with which we can survey the firmament — an idea 
which t>jfO other great poets have in some degree 
echoed : 

Sit, Jessica, Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid witli patincs of briglit gold. 

There's not the emallest orb which thou hehold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chenibins : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls \ ^ 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay ^ 

Dotli grossly close it in, wc cannot hear it." 

Shaksperb. 


In deep o^ight, when drowsiness 
Hath lock'd up morfal sense, then listen 1 
To the celestial Sirens' harmony,' 

That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 

And sing to thost^ that hold the vital shears, 

And turn the adamantine spindle round. 

On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

Such sweat compulsion doth in music ]j%, 

To lull the daughter of Necessity, 

And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur'd motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear.** 

* Milton. 

“ Soul of Alvar ! 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder sp^ ^ 

So may the gates of Pozadis^ unhaif'd 


Cease thy swift 
thou art one 

Of that innuT&erable Qpmpany 
Who in broad circle, lovelier than 
the rainbow, 

Girdle tliis round earth in a dizzy 
motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard ; 

Fitliest unheard ! For»ob, ye numberless 
And rapid travellers ! what ear unstiiun’d, 

Whfit sense unmkdden’d, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings f* 

Coleridge, 


FISHERIES. 

(From the ‘PoUtlesl Dirtionsry.*) 

In 1833 a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to inquire into the distress which 
was at that time said to anect the several flsheries in 
the British Channel. One cause of this distress, it 
was alleged, was the interference of the fishermen of 
France; but by a convention with France, concluded 
in 1839, limits are now establisl^d for the fishermen 
of the two counlries. Another cause of the unpros- 
perous state of tlio fishermen was stated in the report 
of the committee to be *‘the great and increasing 
scarcity of all fish which breed in the Channel, com- 
pared with what was the ordinary supply fifteen to 
twenty years ago.” 

Wc do not at present hear of the distress amongst 
the fishermen on our coasts. The facilities of commu- 
nication wit|k populous inland districts have greatly 
extended the marKct for fish, and in parts of the coun- 
try in which fish bad scarcely been at all an ai ticlc of 
food. In London, where the facilities for obtaining a 
supply of fish are nearly perfect, there is one dealer in 
fish to four butchers, and fish is hawked about the 
streets to a great extent; but in Wai'wicksbirc the 
proportion of dealers in fish to butchers is as one 
to twenty-sevfii, and in Staffordshire one to forty- 
four. In the borough of Wolverhampton there was 
only one fish-dealer in 1831, but there were fgrty-six 
butchers. 

It is evident that when the large masses q^population 
in the midland and no^hwrn manufacturing districts 
acquire a habit of consuming fish as an "agreeable 
variety to their ordinary supply of food, a gn^at ynpetus 
will be given to the fisheries on all our coasts. The 
rapid means of transport afforded by railways enable 
the inhabitants of Birmingham and London to con- 
sume cod and other fish caught in the Atlantic by the 
fishermen of Galway and Donegal. This imfuovement 
in thciineans of comni^inicatiiig with the best markets 
is a great boon. The fishermen wdio supply the Lon- 
dcai market, instead of returning to Gravesend or other 
ports of the Thames and Medway, for instance, put 
their cargoes already packed in hampers on Iward the 
steam-boats which pass along tho whole eastern (‘oast 
as far north as Aberdeen ; or they sometiines make for 
Hull or some other port in the neighbourhood of tho 
fishing-ground, and there land their cargoes, which 
are conveyed to Loudon in the course of a few hoursb 
or to other great inland markets in a still shorter time. 
Fast-sailing cotters are sometimes employed to take 
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provisions to the boats on the fishing-ground, which 
firing back the fish taken by each. In consequence of 
ttiese arrangements the fisliermen are sotnetiuies kept 
at sea for several mpnths together, 

It is anfhsing at this time to read the various pro- 
jects or “ways to consume more fish” which were 
t'juertained at the commencement of tlie last century. 
The difiiculty on account of the cost of conveyance, 
and the limited distance to which fresii fish could be 
sent from the coast, induced some iiersons to jnopose 
that fish sent to inland towns should be “ marinated*,” 
or pii^.kled according to a peculiar metbod. In the 
sixteenth century, and before those improvements in 
agriculture were made by which fresh meat may be 
obtained all the year round, there were great fish-fairs 
in diilerent parts of tlie country, at which persons 
bought a stock of salted fish sufficient to last during 
the winter and the subsequent season of Lent. The 
herring-fair at Yarmouth was regulated by a statute 
in the fourteenth century. In 1533 the fairs of Stour- 
bridge, St. Ives, and Ely were “ the most notable fairs 
witlun this realm for provision of fish” (24 lien. VIII. 
c. 4). In 1537 the town of Lynn in Norfolk obtained 
Jetlcrs-patcnt for establishing a fish-fair; hut in 1541 
the right of holding thu fair w^as abolished by statute 
(33 Hen, VIII. c. M\ because the inhabitants at- 
tempted to engross the business of other fairs. The 
supply of the fairs and markets with cheap fish was 
considered an important matter in those days. In 
1541 an act was passt^d which prohibited the Knglish 
fiahennen from buying fish of foreigners at sea. be- 
cause if they did not do so “the same Picards and 
Flemings wtnild briijg the same fish over themselves 
and sell it to the king's subjects much bettor cheap, 
and for less money” (33 Hen. VII J. c. 2^. 


GERMAN PROVERBS. 

Provekbs, wJ/ieJj have been called the wisdom of 
ages,” may willi equal pro])riety be called their charac- 
lerislic- As far as tlioy represent the “wisdom,-* tliey 
are to a great degree held in common by nearly all the 
world ; and it is curious to observe the striking siiwi- 
liarity which prevails in the great bulk ,of proverbs 
which are common to our own country, to all Europe, 
to Asia, and even to the remoter parts of the world, of 
which the collections have been given to us. In Num- 
ber 87 we have given selections from the Arabic pro- 
verbs, which is interesting as a specimen of the “ wis- 
dom,” and it is remarkable how many are in substance 
siinilai^o those which have an English expression. 
Some, hovnevor, are chara<^terialic of ]ieoplo subject to 
an arbitrar^power, to which we have no correspond- 
ing ones, though they may' be found among nations 
jiossessing less free institutiohs than ourselves. Tlie 
Ar.ibicT- 

“ When you are an anvil, have patiencei; fehen you j 
are a hammer, strike straight,” 
is found identically in the German— 

“ Art thou the anvil ? be patient : art thou the ham - 1 
wer? strike fast” | 

For the Arabic proverbs — ^ 

“The mother of the niurderod sleeps; but the mo- 
ther of the murderer does not sleep c 

“ He builds a minaret, and destroys a city—” 
w^e know of no dquivaleiits ; though as regards the 
second, considering the early practice in Europe of I 
founding churches or Teli|;ious foundations in grati- 
tude or commemoration of success in war, if there is 
nono such the omission is remarkable. In the pro- 
<*'erb« of Germany, itowever, to which our present 
attention Chiefiy directed, they have several 

proverbs Itidibativc uf the deep feeling of the miseries 
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of war, miseries which th^ co\iBtry has too often ex- 
perienced • t 

“ An unjxist peace is bettor than d just var.” 

“ When there is war the devil enlarges his dwell- 
ing.” 

“ In war riglit is silent.” 

“ War destroys what peace bestows.” 

Though they have some of a bolder cdiaracter : 

“Better opeii^war than a disguised (simulated) 
peace 

and one that in an indisputable truth conveys a strong 
notion of war being all but the greateBt evil : 

“ Belter war than a broken in'ck.** 

Xlie Germans have many proverbs pointing strongly 
to a state of insecurity, in which law and juBtic(^nit? 
subordinate to higher powers : ^ 

“ Where might has' right, there has right no might.’* 
“A handful of, might is better than a suckfiil of 
right.” 

“ The more laws^the moi e sins.” 

“ The mortf lawa^the less justice.” ' 

“ NocensUy, pprsons, aiul limes, the law 
Can optiii widt! or narrow draw.** 


“ Favour is better than right.” „ 

“A drachm of favour will efiect more than a pound 
of justice.” 

Th<*re arc many othon*, in addition to siu h as arc 
more in cofnmon with some of ours, as to llu* eficct of 
gold, and fhe chicanery attributed to legal nia tiers, 
such as- - 

“The best lawyer, the wmrst luugbbour.” 

The traces of feudal depcudancc are very clearly 
shown in the*folh)wing : 

“ By a great lord's lire one can warm, hut also burn 
oneself.'* 

Where lords scuffle, peasants lose their hair.” 

f 'Fhe peasant rues the lord's sins.” 

1 ♦ Great luids have long hands.” 

“ Wheuj subjects bark, princes prick up their ears'.” 

“ What burdens tlie subject does the lord no liai m.” 

“ When we B]>eak to great lords we must use silken 
words.” 

“ Great lords are bad debtors.*’ 

“ Many shepherds, evil guarded.” 

“If the pitcher falls upon the stone, it js broken ; 
but if the stone falls upon the pitcher, it is still llie 
piK^her that is broken.” • 

The next sIjows, we fear, even a more bitter feed- 
ing, tlH^^gh it lias rarely or never gone further than 
words : ’ 

“ Severe lords do not govern long ;** 
and this a lighter humour : 

“ When the lords (or gentlemen) leave the enuiieil- 
rooin, they are must prudent,” and “a new diet (as- 
sembly)*taxes to a certainty.” 

3*hey also say— 

“ Peasants are not to be ruined though you cut off 
hands and feet and -» 

“ If you would ruin the peasants, you must set one 
against the other 
but it is also acknowledged that 

“No razor cuts so close as the peasant who becomes 
a noblctnan and. “ Spiteful dogs mind the cudgtd.” 

Officials or placeholders arc also not epared. 

•“The places are God’s ; the holders, the devirg.** 

“No place is bo insignificant that the holder may 
not deserve hanging.” 

“ Place without pay makes thieves.” 

“ Who gets a place remaiuB x^t as he was ; lungs and 
liver turn upside down.” 

In the Protestant parts of Gerinany, particularly in 
Sa.vony, the proverbs against the Roman Catholic 
faith are numerous* We give only one or two of the 
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most remarkable, as evincing the tone of feeling 
prevalent : ^ 

“ A monk is nowjierc better than in the doistcr.” 

“ Monks, iflice, rats, and girls seldom separate with- 
out miscifief.** • • 

“ Chureh-lknd has eagle's claws.** 

And of tlieir own priests they say, 

Luther's shoes wilfnot fit every village preacher.*' 
In the different territorial divisions of Germany, 
they have proverbs of reproach# against tlieir neigh- 
bouring fellow-countrymen. In Saxony the Poles are 
in particularly bad odour : 

“A Polish bridge, a Bohemian monk, a Swabian 
nun (this is a hit at Luther’s wife), Italian devotion, 
and a German fast are worth — a bean.” • 

^^tVoland is the peasant’s hell, the .lew’s paradise, the 
citi/oira purgatory, the noblemaji’a heaven, 'and the 
foreigner’s gold-mine.” 

*• A Pole Would rather steal a horse on Sunday than 
cat milk or butter on Friday.” 

W<* add a few llyit arc not to he classed ^ though they 
still sliow a nationality ; ♦ 

“ Tlather bow twice too often than once loo seldom.” 
“ Hal in the hand goes through all the land.” 

“ Quirk to the hat, slow to tlic ]uir8c.‘’ 

'riiese renfind us of Iho Scottish proverb given by 
(nialiuers, that seemed to siiiadv W Sir Archy Mac 
Sycophant: “ Put your hand twice to your cap for 
once lo your pouch.” ^ 

And another Scotch proverb is identicgil with a 
German ont* ; ** Wha cheats uio Jince, the bhaino fa* 
him : wha clients me twicT, the shame fa* me/* The 
(ierman vcraiou is, “Who cheats me once, docs me 
wrong ; who cheats me twice, seives me right.” 

Wo proceed Avith a scdeeiion of general Gorman 
proverhs, of u hich the first is curious for its gross seJf- 
i^hiicfts, though we have an English one woinewhat 
approaching it — “ 1 wilUliavc my share if it makes nj 
sick.” 4 

“ Jicttcr burst, tlmn leave a drop for the landlord.” 

“ foo much Jmmility is pride.” 

“ We hang little thieves, and take off our hats to 
great ones.** 

“ Jf all criminals wore grey, that cloth would be 
dear.” . . 

“Self-praise stinks, friend’s praise halts, but a 
ftiangevK praise sounds well.” 

“ If thoy wilt not learn to write with the pen, then 
writ(» witli the dung-fork.” 

“ He Avho finds Avhat is not lost, may cliance to die 
before he is sick.” 

“ Better a patch than a liolc.” ^ 

“A guest IS like a fish, lie remains no long time 
fresh.” 

“The first day a guest, the second a burden, t^e 
third a nuisance.” (This is little favourable ideas 
of German hospitality.) 

“ The raiser becomt^s poor by amassing ; the bene- 
volent rich by giving.’* 

“ God's min goes slower/; but it grinds fine.” 

“ Grey hairs are churcliyard flowers.” 

“He that would become a hook must bend himself 
betimes.” 

“ He that a clean house loves, will let in neither 
j^hulents nor doves.” 

“ He who was coined as a farthing wilf never be a* 
shilling.'* 

“Cheating is to the shopkeeper both field and 
jdough.” 

“ Art thou on shore ? Go not on the sea.” 

“ Better poor on land ithan rich at sea.” (These 
mark an inland or unmaritirae people.) 

“We vatch hares with dogs, fools with words, and 
women with gold.” 


“ The mantle is his whom it covers, the world is his 
who enjoys it.” 

“ No one binds his horse to faith or opinions.” 

“ Under nut-trees and noblemen nothing good 
grows.” ^ • 0 

“ With one's own whip and another’s horse is good 
going.” 

“ A rich man is a rogue—nr a rogue's heir.” 

“ One sword keeps another in iis sheath.” 

” The doves that keep under the roof are safe from 
tlie hawk.” , 

“ The slanderer has «the devil on his tongue, and he 
w'ho listens has the devil in his ear.” 

“What a man lends betters him nothing.” And 
with tliis selfish though shrewd maxim ue conclude 
our selection of German proverbs. 


SOCIAL INTERCOURSE AND LETTER- 
WRITING. 

(Vrom the * Guide to Sen ice— -The Clerk,’) 

In refcronco still to the cultivation of habitual self- 
control, the resources of domestic and social life arc 
by no moans to bo undervalued. “It is not good for 
man to be alone,” was declared by God himself: mar- 
riage, the social stale which was then about to be or- 
dained, is not usually prudent, or even fSermissible, to 
the minor, and often not expedient till a man is ap- 
proaching thirty ; but most youths have the means of 
breaking the solitude of their private hours, even if 
they are so unfortunate as lo lose the asylum of the pa- 
rental roof. We invariably find that where man lives 
loo much by himstdf, he dcgenerrfles into a mere ani- 
mal : he is by nature gregarious ; he needs the colli- 
sion no less tiian the counsel of companions; without 
the one his mind becomes bewildered, and often de- 
sponding — without the other, his manners become 
rude, selfish, and coarse. It is sad and disheartening 
after the exhaustion of the day, to return lotiie chilling 
silence of chambers, without meeting a look of sym- 
pathy Avith fatigue, or hearing the lone of Avelcome to 
the fire-side. The spirits fiag ; Ihe natural cheerful- 
ness of adolescence is subdued ; and a philosophy, not 
attainable^ in youth, could alone sustain its buoyancy, 
and ])reserve temper unimpaired. Society, ilicrelore, 
is a desirable as well as Irgitimalc resource; but thert 
it sliouhl be the society of the intelligent — not of the 
idle ; and the lhr<*e or four hours devoted to it should 
neither be absorbed in frivolous gossip, nor spent in 
trifling and perhaps dangerous arruisement. It is not 
always competent to a young man to choose bi^om- 
panions, but their number must be very limiteiiimleed, 
if be cannot find some two or three amonrf^ them to 
Avhom books, science, or tljf fine arts do mot afford 
greater interest than theatres and cards. Music is 
now cultivated even among ihe loAver orders : practi- 
cal jdiilobophy has many devotees in classes Where 
science was unknown twenty years ago. Reading, 
though still more expensive than it ought to be, is ac- 
cessible to cA'cry circle, even in a provincial town, A 
youth must be very unhappily situated, who cannot 
find the cheering companionship of one or other of 
these or Similar pursuits.* Letter-writing is a resource 
of social character, and instructive and improving, as 
Avell^as fascinating, when kept within the bounds of 
moderation : there is something peculiarly attractive 
in the charms of a well-regulated correspondence; the 
intercliange of opinion, of feeling, of counsel, with a 
distant friend, on the manifold topics of domestic inters 
est ; the frank discussion of difficulties with one whu will 
advise witli tenderness ; the avowal of hopes and wislies 
where every thought meets with a sympathising re- 
sponse, and every desire is shared with congenial taste, 
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implies an intercourse the purest and the most rational 
in which it is permitted to human infirmity to indulge. 
When this intercourse assumes a higher tune, and em- 
braces the literary, the political, the scientific, or the 
religious qiieBtions*of the day, in reference not to their 
public relations, but to their private hearing on the 
welfare or the duty of the individual, it may be ques- 
tioned whettier, in any occupation of man, intellectual 
improvement and pleasurshle gratification are blended 
together in more harmonious adjustment. Yet episto- 
lary correspondence has its dangers as well as its fasci- 
nations ; and more especially iicarrleA* on with friends 
of the other sex. Inasmuch as, from its nature, it im- 
plies privacy, the usages of society do not, unless in 
peculiar cases, allow of such an intercourse except be- 
tween relatives or parties betrothed to each other; 
indeed, the very fact of an intimate correspondence by 
letter between unmarried people, is held to imply an 
engagement between them, and often leads to it ^ where 
it does not already exist. It i^, therefore, so rarely 
permitted, that it is scarcely necessary to remonstrate 
against the abuse of it ; but there Is a risk incident to 
all epistolary correspaiideuce, whatever may be the sex 
of the writers, unless managed with discretiori; in 
advising upon habitual seif-control, the subject is too 
important to be passed over. 

Most people, the young especially, and still more 
those who are'irank and generous in their dispositions, 
are wont to express themselves unreservedly and 
strongly on paper. The heart is let loose ; the pen sets 
down wnaievor comes uppermost* with an abandonment 
that the presence of third parties, or the decorum of 
social etiquette, would necessarily restrain. It is ex- 
pected, and reasonably so, that in writing for mutual 
gratification or improvement, confidence should be 
unlimited; the assent to correspond is of itself a 
sacred pledge of secrecy, no less tlian an invitation to 
unbounded openness. Friendly correspondence with- 
out sincerity is an incongruity in terms— it would 
resemble a train without the locomotive power, when 
it ought rgtlier to be the mirror which reflects the 
bosom without a veil; and with the young and the 
honest it usually is so ; for to l>etray the confidence of 
a letter is justly esteemed the lowest of moral degrada- 
tion ; a seal is more impastsable than a bolted door : 
and such being the acknowledged principle, every man 
who engages in a correspondence merely of friendship, 
is wont to write carelessly and enthusiastically on the 
impulse of the moment, knowing that by the conven- 
tional rules of society he is safe ironi all reproach but 
bis correspondent's. , 

Some there are, undoubtedly, who mean little or 
nothi)l|^^y the warm ebullitibn of written feeling. 
They ar^tiere epistolary hypocrites ; their language 
gives the W to their kU;iers, and when ehallehged with 
coldness or inconsistency, in turn express astonish- 
ment how they could have been so grossly misunder- 
stood k The test, in most cases, is an applicaUon for 
money, patronage, or aid, induced pel^haps by the 
warmest pr4>fe8sionB of attachment. The tone is 
instantly subdued— coldness takes tlie |dace of afiection, 
and mutual disgust is the sure result. Where the cor- 
respondent is a female, the I thuridi touch is different, 
but equally decisive in elicking truth. Wobien are 
more versed in leUer-wrking than men ; far more so 
where it assumes a tone of aentimeht or domestic 
interest They write with the tenderness of love, and 
will Qfluea subscribe themselves in the terms of devoted 
fondniMs^ #acred to the passion ; but let a immature 
repipi^ty pf feeling bo exhibited at the next interview, 
ip iMaummmniOe that expressions so emphatic cannot 
be the unfortunate friend of their Platomc 

^ rebuked for daring presumption, 

and frowned into icy propriety : 
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Matters* are not ofteh^ pus]^ed to this absurd ex- 
tremity, and even if they wre it would not be of much 
com^uenoe; for if the flfst detection of insincerity in 
a friend, or i^ectation in a womau.'^Jis always a painful 
moment, yet lliq lesson is ,one often remembered 
through life, and well worth purchasing with a transient 
pang ; it is less on this account than for the irritation 
which it often occasions, that better-writing is one of 
the social ^leasi^cs to be indulged in with caution : 
when wb do npl stand upon a choice of words, or 
measure nicely the force Of language, we forget that 
the expressions we use may be l ead in a very different 
sense from that which is intended : or even where the 
interpretation is just, the letter may arrive at an 
uiducky moment, and be received and perlmps answered 
in a less friendly tone than is agreeable. It may be 
written in gaiety, a^dbe opened under the racking 
throb of a tooth-acW; or it may disclose the melan- 
choly detail of woutided ieeliiigs and disappointed 
prospects to a ijiend immersed m preparations for a 
plf^urable journey, or returning exhausted from the 
labours of the office. If it matches bhn in socli a mood, 
the perusal of it is disagreeable; the answering it is 
in unseasonable task ; reply is deferred as a duty, 
irsatead of hailed as a recreation ; and if deferred too 
long, till the first feeling of sympathising pity has 
evaporated, be is apt to answer with a coolness of advice 
that kindles resentment and excuses pique ; ihen follow 
explanations and vindications, crimination and recri- 
mination, Rejoinder and retort; permanent ill-humour 
is generated by the process, and during the six weeks 
that are occupied ui reading and writing as many 
quires of paper about nothing, tlie mind is kept in 
constani fret, and incapacitated by irritation for ordi- 
nary duty. ^ 

Ilabitual but frivolous correspondence, having no re- 
ference to the business of life, is rarely carried on with-, 
oi.taquarrel, unless between the most intimate relatives 
know each other too well to misunderstand hastily, 
or take offence without cause ; or unless the difference 
of sex softens the differences of opinion, and invests 
the interchange of thought with a sisterly or conjugal 
tenderness of spirit. 

There are exceptions, certainly* and frequent excep- 
tions, but they are almost coniiuod to letters of the 
namby-pamby character, such as every boarding- 
school miss writes to ** her dear friend Augusta,’' 
while still in her teens ; narrating where I have 
been and where I am going, and who 1 saw and 
what he said (to me, and 1 said to him, and all 
about it,” with an occasional episode of **a charm- 
ing p&rty and a lovely drive,” and here and there 
an aspiring hint about Sir Thomas this, and Lady 
that, and a critique on a song, or an article ” on Hertz 
or Litolf ! and similarly exquisite effusions now and 
tUbn pass very harmlessly for years together between 
chums of the nobler sex ; substituting only the merits of 
a gun, or the points of a horse, or the ribaldry of the 
saloons, for me more innocent topics of female dis- 
quisition. It is at once felt tisjat trash like this is only 
useful to soil paper for the convenience of the house- 
maid, and cannot for a moment be ranked under the 
licad of epistolary correspondence, either for its amuse- 
ment, its utility, or its danger. 

Subject to these remarks, letter-^writiDg is a social 
Resource aduairably calculated to secure a cheerful 
uniformity of spirits; and, when chiefly restricted 
to. matters of literary or domestic interest, of taste, 
or of feeling,' it is as improving to an intelligent 
mind as it is fascinating to all. It may therefore be 
fairly ranked among the occgsionid recreauons of the 
young clerk, when released from the daily trammels of 
the counting-house. 
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THE CITY^OF BENARES. i 

Ths city of Benares has ^en called by Dr. Robertson 
** the Athens of India, tlie residence of the most 
learned Brahmins and the seat of both science and 
literature.’' It has however now but slight claims tp so 
proud a pre-eminence, for thoughmssessing mucli of 
the literature and Science of the Hindoos, it owes its 
chief distinction to what is deemed its holiness, Sli- 
tuated on the sacred river, the Ganges, the residence 
of a numerous priesthood, it is the point to which nu- 
merous flocks of pilgrims are annually directed, and 
this religiSus character is strongly impressed on the 
town. The sacred hulls devoted to says Bishop 
Heher, ** of every age, tame and familiar as mastiffs, 
walk laaily up and down tliese narrow streets, dir are 
seen Mng across them, and hardly to bh kicked up 
(any, blows, indeed, given them must be of the gentlest 
kind, or woe be to the profane wretch who braves the 
pngudicOs of this fanatic population) in order to malte 
way for the tonjon. Monkeys, saci^ to HunSuaun, 
the divine ape, who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are 
in some parts of the town equally numerous, clinging 
to all the roofs and litt^ projections of the temples, 
putting their impertinem hcMs and bands into every 
n^uiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching the 
food from the children at thefr meals. Fakirs’ 
houses, as they are called, occur at every turn, adorned 
with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling and 
BtrumUiing of vinas, biyals, and other discordant in-, 
atrumentSf whUe religious nidndicants of every Hiiidoo * 
sect, offering every conceivable deformitjr which 
chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs, 
and disgusting and hideous attitudes of penance can 
show, literally line the principal streets on bbth sides. 
The nutnber of blind persons is very great (t was 
going to say of lepers ailo, but I am not sure whe- 
ther the an^arance on the skin may not hikp been 
dltn and ebUk) ; aiid here I sas^ repeated instances of 
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that penance of which I had heard much in Europe, « 
of men with their legs or arms voluntarily distorted by 
keeping them in one positiou^ and their hands clenched 
•till the nails grew out at the backs. Their .pitiful ex- 
clamations as we passed, * Agha Sahib,* ‘ Topee 
Sahib’ (the usyal names in Hiiidostan for an Euro- 
pean) ; * Khana ke waste kooch cbeez do ’ (Give me 
something to eat), soon drew from me what few pice 
1 had ; hut it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the 
importunities of the test, as we advanced into the city, 
were almost drowned in the hubbub which surrounded, 
us. Such are the sights and sounds which greet a 
stranger on entering this * the most holy city’ of Hin- 
dostan, * the lotus of the world ; not founded on com- 
mon earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident — a place 
so blessed that whoever dies here, of whatever sect, even 
though he should be an eater of beef, so he wilUjiift be 
charitable to the poor Brahmins, is sure of s^il^^tion.’ 
It is, in fact, this very holiness which maizes it the 
common resort of bcggarfi«; eflnce, besides the number 
of pilgrims, which is enormous from every part of 
India, as wpll as from, Thibet and the Birman* em- 
pire, a great nmltitude of rich individuals in the decline 
of life, and almost all the great men who are, from 
time to time, dia^aced or banislicd from borne by the 
revolutions which are continually occurring in the 
Hindoo slates, come hither to wash away their sins, or 
to fill uf/ their vacant heurs with tlie gaudy ceremo- 
nies of their religipn, and really give away great sums 
ill psofuse and inAscriminate charity.” One individual 
is mentioned who, on more than one occasion, gave 
away upwards of 60,000. rupees, or about 60002. 

The town is the capital of the district of the same 
name Which lies to the north-west of the Presidency ot 
Bengal, and is one of the eight districts into which 
the province of AUaliabad is divided, between 25’’ and 
.20” N. lat„ and ,82” and 84” long. This district, or 
zamindary, formerl^y consi^tuted an appanage of the 
dominions of Oodc, by wh'o^ vizier, Asoph-ud-Dow’ 
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}ah, it was ceded in 1775 to the East India Company, 
RS a compensation for the aid which had been granted 
to him in the preceding year, and by which he was 
enabled to reduce to subjection the tributary chief of 
the Rolvllas. In the following year, 1776, tliis zamin* 
dary was granted to the Rajah Cheyt Singh of Benares, 
subject to the payment of an annual tribute to the Com- 
pany. The violation of this agreement on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, then governor-general of India, formed 
one of the charges brought against him on the memor- 
able occasion of iiis impeachment* by the House of 
Commons. ^ 

The town is built on the convex side of the north 
bank of the Ganges, which here makes a fine sweep ; 
and is situated in 25® d(y N. lat. and 83® 1' E. long. 
The streets of the city are, for the most part, only a 
few feet broad, and the houses, which are built of 
stone and lofty, are so close together that the sun’s 
rays can hardly penetrate to the pavement. The 
streets are described as being covered with every 
kind of filtb, which renders the place highly dis- 
agreeable as a residence to Europeans. When seen 
from the river the appearance of tne city is beautiful. 
The eye is pleased witli the great variety of the build- 
ings, some of which are highly ornameiitccl, and have 
terraces on their" summits; the view is greatly im- 
proved by tjic numerous flights of stone steps which 
lead from the banks of the river to Hindoo temples 
and other public buildings. The number of brick and 
stone d wellings is said to exceed 12,000, besides which 
there are above 16, (KK) houses built of mud. 

Mrjiny of the houses are of large dimensions. It is 
cust omary for each story to be rented by a sejiarate 
fairnly, and some 6'f the Wldiugs are thus said to f:on- 
ta'in each two hundred inhabitants. The more wealthy 

iindoos live in detached houses with open courts and 
surrounded by walls. 

Of the dwelling-houses Bishop Heber has graphi- 
cally described one, the residence of the two young 
sons of a rich native who had recently died. “ It was 
a striking building, and had the advantage, very un- 
usual in Benares, of having a vacant area of some size 
before the door, which gave us an opportunity of see- 
ing its architecture. It is very irregular, built round 
a small court, two sides of which are taken up by the 
dw(diin^-house, the others by offices. Tlie bouse is 
four lofty stories high, with a tower over the gate of 
one story more. The front has sinall windows of vari- 
ous forms, Borne of them projecting on brackets and 
beautifully carved, and a great part of the wall itself 
is covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, leaves, and 
floi^rs, like an old-fashioned paper. The whole is of 
Btorm^^but painted a deep red. The general effect is 
by no mhans unlike some of the palaces at Venice as 
represexiled in Ganaletti/s views. We entered a gate- 
way similar to that of a coltege, with a groined arch of 
beautifully rich carving, like that on the roof of Christ 
Chdreb gateway, though much smallcrt .On each side 
is a deep richly carved recess, like a shrioc, in which 
are idols with lamps before them, the household gods 
of the family. The court is covered with plantains 
and rose-trees, with a raised and ornamented well in 
its centre ; on the left hand a narrow and s^ep flight 
of stone steps, the meanest {Sart of the fabric, Mi:ithout | 
balustrades, and looking like the approach to an^Eng- I 
liah granary, led to the flrst story.” 

Almost in the centre of the city is a large mosque, i 
Imilt by Aurungzebe on the site of a magnificent 
Hindoo temple, which be destroyed for the purpose of 
tlie present building: the "nosque has two 
minarets, the height of which is 232 feet from the 
level of 1^; Ganges. 

The dpgdfings of the European residents are at ^ 
SecrDle» ftikmt three miles from the city. This place | 


was the scene of a tr^jcaCi event in January, 1793, 
when tlj^e deposed of Oude, irritated by the 

British government requiring him to tj'ansfcr his resi- 
dence from Benares to Calcutta, proceeded with a 
body of armed* attendants lo the liou^e of the Coiii- 
pany's resident, Mr. Cherry, whom they assassinated, 
together with four other European gentlemen. The 
nabob, Vizier Ally, made his escape with about four 
hundred followers to Asimghur, but was taken in the 
December following, and impriBoned in Calcutta. 

The native population of Benares is at all timers very 
great. In 1803 the resident inhabitants were estiinaied 
to amount to five hundred and eigbty-lwo thousand, 
and the number is now supposed to be even greater. 
Nine-tenths of the population are Hindoos, and the 
remainder Mohammedans. 

Bishop Hebeis of the most recent dcscribers of 
the town, says : “No Europeans live in the tov.n, nor 
are the streets*' wide enough for a wheel carriage. 
Mr. Frazer’s gig was stopped short almost in its en- 
trance, and the Test of the way wus passed in tonjoiis, 
through alleys so crowdefi, so narrow, and so winding, 
that even a tonjon sometimes passed with difficully. 
The houses are mostly lofty ; none, 1 think, less than 
two stories, most of three, and several jf five or six : 
a sight which I *no^, for the first ,;timc, saw in Indja. 
The streets, like those of CHicstor, are considerably 
lower than the ground-floors of the houses, which have* 
mostly arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
them. Above these, the houses are richly embellished 
with verandahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, 
and very broad and overhanging eaves, supported by 
carved brackets. The nuiphcr of temples is very 
great, moatly small, and stuck like shrines in tin; 
angles of the streets, and under the shadow of the 
lofty houses. Their forms, however, are not ungraet?- 
I ful ; and they are many of them entirely covered oVct 
' with beautiful and elaborate carvings of flowers, ani- 
onals, and palm-branches, equalling in minuteness and 
richness the best specimens that I liave seen of Gothic 
or Grecian architecture. The material of the build- 
ings is a very good stone from Chunar; but the; 
Hindoos hero seem fond of painting tliem a deep red 
colour ; and, indeed, of covering the more conspicuous 
p^ts of their houses with paintings in gaudy colours 
of flower-pots, men, women, bulls, elephants, gods and 
goddesses, in all their many-fonned, many-headed, 
many-handed, and many-wcaponed varictios.” 

Miss Roberts, in her * Scenes and Characteristics of 
Hindostan,’ gives a lively description of the present 
6ta& of Benares, from which it will be seen that, 
though it is the great seat of the Hindoo superstition, 
it is not devoid of otlier and better features : — 

Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated 
life than any other city of the same magnitude and ex- 
tent a. a few sweepers only appear in the streets; ail 
the houses are shut up, and give no sign of the multi- 
tudes who swarm within. The shops are closely bar- 
ricaded, the usual mode of fastening them being by a 
strong chain attached by a^!Al^e padlock to a staple 
beneath the threshold. At this early hour the streets 
are very clean, and the air of the city is much cooler 
and fresher than might be expected from its denseness 
and population. Its zoological inhabitants arc up and 
abroad with the first gleam of the sun; the brahminee 
bulls perambulate the. streets, monkeys spring from 
cornice to cornice, and flights of pigeons ana paroquets 
dart from the parapets in every direction. As soon as 
it is broad day, tlie priests repair to the tehiplcs, and 
devotees are seen conveying tlie sacred water from 
the Ganges to the several slfirines. At the doors of the 
pgodas persons are stationed with baskets of flowers 
for sale. Long rosaries of scarlet, white, or yellow 
blossoms seem to be in the greatest request, and are 
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purchased b 3 r the pious {fs ^rings to their gods : the 
pavements of the temples are'itrewed with tpese floral 
treasures, the^nly |!lea8ing ceremonial connected with 
Hindoo worship. The too abundant supply of water, 
the dirty throng of religious beggars, ^d the incessant 
vociferations of ‘ Rath ! Ham f’ 'compel all save deter- 
mined antiquaries to make a speedy exit from the 
noise and crowd of these places, visitors who take 
an interest in the homely occupatiofls of the native 
traders may be amused by the (i]f)ening of the shops, 
and the commencement of the stir, bustle, and trafnc, 
which at ten o’clock will have reached its climax. The 
rich merchandise with which the city abounds, according 
to the custom of Hindostan, is carefully concealed 
from^the view of passengers ; but in the tailors’ shops 
some of the costly products of the neighbouring coun- 
tries are exhibited. Those skilful* artists, who can 
repait a rent with invisible stitches, sit in groups, em- 
})loyed in mending superb shawls, which, after having 
passed through their practised hands, will sell to inex- 
perienced purcha^rs for Jiew oneS fresh from the 
looms of Thibet. The shops of the copper-smiths 
make the most show ; they are gaily set out with brass 
and copper vessels of various kinds,. some intended for 
domcsiic use, and others for that of the temples. In 
every street a shroff or bankeiQ ngty be seen, seated 
behind a pile of cowries, with bags of silver and 
co])per at iiis elbow. These men make considerable 
isuiiis in tlic course of the day by changing specie ; 
they d(*duct a j)cr contage from every rup*?, and are 
nolorious usurers, lending out their money at enor- 
mous interest. Here too are confectioners, surrounded 
by the common sweetmeats which are so much in 
request, and not unfreqviently e mployed in the manu- 
lactuie of their sugar-cakes. In an iron kettle placed 
over a chan^oal lire, the syrup is boiling ; the contents 
arc occasionally stirred with au iron ladle, and when 
the mixture is ‘ thick and slab/ and has imbibed a db^ 
proportion of the dust which rises in clouds from tile 
woll-troddeii street, ladlefuls are poured upon an iron 
plate which covers a charcoal stove, whence, when suffi- 
ciently baked, tliey are removed to tlieir places on the 
counter or })latforin, on which the virhole proc€;sa is 
conducted. Those dainty cook-shops, so temptingly de- 
scribed in the ‘ Arabian Nights,' decked viith clean 
white cloths, and furnished with delicate cream tans, 
with or without pepper, are not to he seen in India; 
yet the t^fblcs of the Hindoos, though more simple 
than those of the luxurious Mussulmans, are not des- 
titute of richly seasoned viands and flie finer sort of 
confections. Tlic dyers, punkah-makers, and several 
others, also carry on their respective occupations in 
their open shops ; the houses ot the former arc distin- 
gnisliea by long pieces of gaily-coloured cloths hung 
across projecting poles. In these, the bright red^uf 
the Indian rose, and the superb yellow, th^ bridal 
colour of the Hindoos, arc the most conspicuous; 
they likewise produce brilliant greens and rich blues, 
which, when formed ii^ turbans and cummerbunds, 
very agreeably diversify the white dresses of an In- 
dian crowd.” f 

Of the present state of native learning and science 
Bishop Heber gives a very unfavourable account. In 
a largo building, called the Vidalaya, full of teachers 
and scholars,” reading, writing, arithiqptic, Persian, 
Hiiidof) law, and sacred literature, Sanscrit, astronomy 
according to the Ptolemaic system, and astrology, were 
taught, but the nature of the instruction afforded may 
be gathered from the fact that the astronomical lecturer 
identified Mount Meru yith the north pole, and sup- 
posed the south pole to he supported by the tortoise 
on which the earth rests, according to the Hindoo 
legend. With regard to their famous observatory, he 
It is a stone building, containing some small 


courts, cloistered round for the accommodation of the 
astronomers and their students, and a large square 
tower, on which are seen a huge gnomon, perhaps 2D 
feet high, with the arc of a dial in proportion, a circle 
15 feet in diameter, and a meridional* line, id^in stone. 
These are very far from being exact, but are interest- 
ing proofs of the zeal with which science lias at one 
time been followed in these countries. There is a 
similar observatory at Delhi.* From the observatory 
we descended by a long flight of steps to the water’s 
edgle, where a l^t is waiting for us. 1 had thus an 
opportunity of seeing the whole city on its moat favour- 
able side. It is really a very large place, and rises 
from the river in an amphitheatn'eal form, thickly 
studded with domes and minarets, with many very fine 
ghSts descending to the water's edge, all crowded with 
bathers and worshippers. Shrines and temples of 
various sizes, even within the usual limits of the river’s 
rise, almost line its banks. Some of tliese arc very 
beautiful, though all are small, and I was particularly 
struck with one very elegant little structure, which 
was founded, as well as the ghiit on which it stands, 
by the virtuous Ali Bhace.” 

A great part of the instruction formerly given at 
Benares was gratuitous, from the prevailing idea that 
all the religious merit of the act would be Tost if any 
payment were taken from the pupils. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the teachers had hny scruples 
about receiving donations from pilgrims or from Hindoo 
princes. At the time of tlie establishment of the Bri- 
tish empire in India, tlie schools of Benares were in a 
declining condition. The Hindoo Sanscrit College of 
this city was established by the English resident, Mr. 
Duncan, in 1791. This institulifin has since been 
principally supported by the Company’s government : 
some of the scholars contribute towards the expenses. 
All Flnglish class was added to this college in 1B27, 
when the number of students was two hundred and 
fifty-nine ; in 18130 the number was increased to two 
hundred and eighty-seven. Other schools have been 
established in Benares during the present century, 
and have been partly endowed by native inbabitauts. 
In one of those schools nearly two hundred children 
arc instructed in the English, Persian, and Hindo- 
stanee languages, as well as in writing, arithmetic, 
general history, geography, and astronomy. 

The governriient of the city, as well as of the dis^ 
trict of which it is the capital, has been virtually exer- 
cised by the British since 1775. The Rajah of Benares 
holds merely a nominal authority, and is a stipendiary 
of the Company. His residence is at Ramnaghur, 
about a mile from the city on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Benares Is eigbty-three miles’ travellin^^istance 
from Allahabad, four hundepd and sixty miles from 
Calcutta, one hundred and thirty from Oude, one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine from Lucknow, nine hundred 
and fifty fFoQi Bombay, and one thousand one* hun- 
dred and three from Madras. 

♦ The olwrvfttory aV Delhi wtil be found described and repre- 
sented ill No. 525. 

modfi of obtaining Prey,— This iUh (tlie ckoitodtm 
inhabits the Iiidiffn rivers, and lives on tbe smaller 
aquatic hies. When it observes one ali(;htcd on a twig, or flying 
ueaf (for it can shoot them on the wing), it darts a drop of water 
with so steady an aim, as to bring tbe fly down into the water, 
when it falls an easy prey. These fishes are kept in large vases 
for amusement, ana If a fly be piyseuted on the end of a twig, 
they will shoot at it with surprising accuracy. In its natural 
state it will hit a fly at the distance of from three to six feet.^ The 
zeus intddiator lias also the power of forming its mouth into a 
tube and squirting at flies so as to eoenmber their wings and 
bring tliem to the surface of tbe water^^tr Charles Belfm the * 
Mecnamm tf the Hand, 
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STANTON-HARCOURT. 

'Phe village of Sianton-Harronrt, about four miles from 
Witney, and seven from Oxford, fe a place of consider- 
able and various interest; its situation is pleasant, its 
associations not unattractive, and it contains several ob- 
jects deserving regard ; those most calling for notice 
being the remains of the ancient mansion, known as 
Poise’s Tower, and the singular kitchen ; and the very 
handsome old church. At a short distance from the 
village are three large upright stones, commonly called 
* the Devirs Coits they are of the ordinary red-veined 
sandstone of the district, and are supposed to he 
monumental. Thomas Warton, in his History of Kid- 
diiigton, conjectures that they were erected to com- 
memorate a battle fought near Hampton, in 614, he- 
Iweeii the Saxons and the Britons ; when the Saxons 
under Cynegil slew more than two thousand Britons.” 
“ The adjacent barrow,” he adds, ** has been destroyed.” 
Sianton-Harcourt was among the vast estates which 
fell to the lot of the Bishop of Bayeux, the half-brother 
ot the Comiueror: and it was evidently, from the 
mention of it in the Domesday Survey, a somewhat 
valuable acquisition. From an account of Sianton- 
Harcourt written by the late George Simon, Earl of 
Harcourt^ wo learn that The manor of Stanton- 
llarcoi:irt has continued six hundred years in the Har- 
court faihUy. Queen Adeliza, daughter of Godfrey first 
duke of I^hant, and second wife to King Henry L, 
granted the manor of Sianton to her kinswoman, 
Milicenti wife of Richard de Camvill, whose daughter 
Isabel married Robert de Harcourt; and from the 
time ot that maiTiage it assumed the name o¥ Stanton- 
Harcourt. This grant was afterwards confirmed to 
her and her heirs by King Stephen and King Heniy 
11.” The service by whicli it was held of the crown is 
worth quoting as an exatajile of the somewhat curious 
mixture of minute observances In these feudal taautes : 
“ The lord of Stanton-Harcourt shall find four hroittjers 
in Woodstock park in winter-time, ^hen Xhe 
shall happen to fall, and tarry, lie, and abide, by the 
space of two days ; and so to find the said browserf 
there browning, so long as the snow doth lie, every 
browser to have to his lodging every night one billet 
of wood, "tihe length of his axe-helve, and that to carry 
to his lodfidh^ upon the edge of his axe. And tile 
Jcing^sbaiwff^OTthe demesnes, or of the hundred of Woot* 
ton coming erarning for the aaid browsers, sludl 


blow his horn at the gate of the manoi*' of Stanton-Har- 
court aforesaid, and then the said bailiff to have a cast 
of bread, a gallon of ale, and a piece of beef, of the said 
lord of St&nton-Harcourt aforesaid : and the said lord, 
or other fof the time being, to have of custom yearly 
out of the said park, one buck in summer and one doe 
in winter. And also the said lord of Stanton-Harcourt 
must fell, make, rear, and carry, all the grass growing 
in one inead&w within the park of Woodstock, called 
Stanton and Southley mead ; and the fellers and the 
makers thereof have used to have of custom, of the 
k^g’8 majesty’s charge, six-ppnce in money, and two 
gallons of ale.” The manor now belongs to the pre- 
iient archbishop of York. Of the mansion, which was 
very large, and some parts of it very ancient, little is 
now left. After the death of Sir Philip Harcourt in 
1688 it ceased to be the residence of the family and 
was suffered to go to decay. By the end of the next 
century it had Wcome ruinous, and was, with the ex- 
ception of the portions we are about to notice, de- 
molished by order of its owner in 1770. The porter’s 
lodge, near the road, still remains in its original form ; 
the arms on either side of the gate, in both frShts, show 
that it was ereetpd by Sir Simon Harcourt, who died 
in 15^. Some upper rooms in the small remaining 
part oP the house adjoining th^ kitchen, and nowin 
the occupation of a farmer, ar^ nearly in their original 
state, and bear evident marks of gT^at antiquity. They 
edntain nothing remarkable, howevei*, besides an old 
stoxe fire-place and 'an ancihnt chimh^. Pope 
passed tRh ^eater part of two summers in this deserted 
mansion, for the sake of pursuing his poetical studies 
in tranquillity. The tower, shown in the engraving, 
bears the name of Pope’s Towdr^from the circumstance 
that in tlie uppermost room m it he wrdte the fifth 
I volume of his translation of Hc^er ; as he recorded oh 
a pane of stained glass in the window. The pane of 
glass has been removed* and is now ^^presOrved as a 
valuable relique at Nunebam-Coiirlhey/’ but the room 
is itill called Pope’s Stilly, tower is in good re^ 
ptir, thoi^ the apartifiehts are tiSdd ohly as store- 
rooms. The lower room is the old fbmily chapel ; part 
of it ‘has a flat wooded ceiUhg composed of 'squares, 
with red and yefiow' mouldihgs, aha a blue ground, 
whh gilt stars in the centte.of each compartment; 
The tower is fifty-four feet high ; the upper robms are 
each thirteen fdet squard.' 

Put the ' most citlious portion of the old mansion 
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now eKifiting is the kitchm shown in the left told arch; and is believed to be the earliest wooden rood- 
corner of the engraving, ana which an account with screen known in England. Some of the monuments 
a renresentation on a»lareer scale was given iit No. ?58. in this church have attracted much attention, especiidly 
Tne maii^pohion of the mansion was erected in the a small altar-tomb, about four feet long by two feet 
reign of Henrv VII. Pope in a letterHp the Duke of wide, and having a tall and very rithly ornamented 
Buckingham described it as it was before its demoli- canopy over it, on the comice of which are shields of 
tion, but according to tb( Earl oi Harcourt, although many noble families retaining, with the canopy, much 
his description be ludicrous and witty, it is in almost of the ordinal colouring ; the tomb itself, also, has 
every particular incorrect ; the situatipn of the several several shield supported by figures in the costume of 
buildings being exactly the reverse of that in which the reign of Sdward I. It stands on the north side of 
they stood, as is demonstrated by a still existing the klt^, from which, and from the emblems of the 
plan.” ^ ^ Crucifixion being sculptifred on it, it has been conjec- 

The church, which stands contiguous to the site tured to have been employed for the Easter sepulchre, 
of the old mansion, is an unusually fine^ one, and No other instance of an actual tomb used fur that 
merits careful regard. It is cruciform, having a ma#* purpose is known in this country, but it is said some 
sive fttwer of handsome proportions springing from have been noticed on the Continent. I'he Harcourt 
the intersection of the arms of the oToss. TJif seye- chapel, also, contains a monument in its way alniost 
ral pa^s are of very different dates, but their union unique. It is engraved in Gough's ‘ Sepulchral Monu- 
does not appear incongruous — the modern deformities meiite’ (voL li. pt. 3, p. 229), where it is thus described ; 
having been recently swept away. The nave is Nor- ^This monument of Sir Robert Harcourt, of that place, 
man, of the twelfth stentury, not greaSly, ersricbed, the Knight of the Garter, ancestor of the Earl of llarcourt ; 
two plain doorways on the mffth and south sides of it and Margaret his wife, daughter of Sir John Byron of 
being the leading features. Through the principal Clayton, Lancashire, Knight, ancestor of I/jrd Byron, 
door the men enter the church on Sundays, the female He was sheriff of Lancashire and Warwickshire, 1445; 
part of the congregation more meekly entering by an- elected Knight of the Garter 1483 ; commissioned with 
other lesser door, fit a little distance ^om it, according Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and others, to treat 
to “a custom established there time immemorial.** of a peace between Edward IV. and I^puis XI. of 
The wooden roof to the nave is believed to have been France, 1467 ; and was slain on the part of the House 
added in the fourteenth century. The chaiicel, the of York, by the Staffords of the Lancastrian party, 
transepts, and the tower arches are of the thirteenth November 14, 1472. His figure represents him in his 
century ; the upper part of the tower was, probably, hair, gorget of mail, plated armour strapped at the 
added in the fifteenth centbry. The channel is a very elbows and wrists; large hilted sword at left side, 
pure specimen of the early English style of architcc- dagger at right, his belt charged with oak leaves, hands 
ture, and of large dimensions for so small «. church ; bares a kind of ruffle turned back at nis wrists, shoes of 
these dimensions being forty-four feet long by eighteen scaled armour', order of the garter on left leg, and over 
wide, the nave being only forty-eight by twenty-three a# the mantle of the garter, with a rich ca^je and 
feet ; making with the space b(‘tween tl»e arenes on cordon ; his head reclines on a helmet with his crest, 
which the tower is suj^ortrd, the entire internal ^ a swan ; at his feet a lioi^ His lady habited in the 
length of the church, one hundred and nine feet. The* ^eil head-dress falling bacli^ has a mantle, and surcoat, 
transepts are each twenty-four feet by twenty. At the and cordon, and a kind of short apron, long sleeves 
east end of the chancel is a fine triple lancet window, fastened in a singular manner at the waist (wrisf), and 
united on the outside by a string-course, and within the order of the garter round he^r left arm ; her feet 
made to appear as a single window of three lights. On are partly wrapped up in her mantle.** On the effigy 
tlie north side there are six smaller lancet windows, of Sir Robert is a remarkable collar of alternate roses 
divided into triplets ; on the south side there is but and suns, which Gough appears to have overlooked, 
one triplet, the other having been destroyed to make and which is very ill-represented in bis engraving ; it 
way for the Harcourt chapel. Under the window on is more accurately engraved by Skelton. Valuable as 
the south side of the altar is an elegant early English the figure of the knight is as illustrating the costume 
piscina, with a stone shelf, and a shaft from the of his time, it is that of the lady which is ^specially 
ground to Eiunport the basin. The small* buttresses at noteworthy, being one of the two existing examples of 
the angles or the exterior of the chancjel are the osigi- female sepulchral effigies, represented with the insignia 
iial ones, the taller have been since added, the walls of the order of the garter. The other is that of A^ce, 
having cracked, and the arches of the two side win- Duchess of Suffolk, in the church of Ewelme, in 
dows having given way. Tlie Harcourt aisle or chapel Oxfordshire. On Lady Alice the garter has no motto, 
was erected about the same time as the mansion, and ia and is worn above the wrist; tj^at at Stanton-Harcourt 
a not ungraceful example of the decorated st^de of is placed above the elbow, aChd has the motto engraven 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time of Henry VII . on it. A third example is said to have been that of 
On the exterior it is surmounted by an open quatrefoil Constance, the Jiady of Sir John Grey, figured on*tbe 
parapet and square-toppwi pinnacles. It was designed, monument of her brother Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
and IS atill used, as the' ||(tirial-place of the Harcourt Norfolk, in St. Catherine’s by the Tower, London, 
family ; of some of the ihany monuments it contains But the figure was too much mutilated to enable it to 
we sliall presently speak. # • be recognmed, long before the church, as well as the 

The north transept has an open timber ropf^ of the monument was removed to make way for St. Kathe* 
fourteenth or fiffoentb century. Originally there were rine’s Docks. Some other monuments, both in the 
two altars on the east side of this transept; |hey are chapel and in the body of the church, might be men- 
gone, but the altar platforms, and piscina near them, dionea if we had space. One has some lines, of little 
remain to mark their po£iition. The south transept merit, by Congreve, and another has an epitaph by 
corresponded lit all respects to the north; but was Pope. There are, also, a couple of small brasses near 
greatly altered to suit its union with the Harcourt the altar. 

chapel. A marble slab fixed on the outside of the south 

Inside thd*chureh are iflany objects interesting to chancel bears an inscription, written by Pope, to the 
the archseologist^ The rood-screen which separates the memory of the couple whose death ^ lightning, while 
chancel is of oak, and perfect. Tn its carvings it engaged with many others at harvest-work, is described 
agrees both in style and execution with the chancel in the well-knowh letter written by Gay, a few days 
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after the event,"* In the church-yard is the base of an 
ancient cross. The church, which is in its exterior 
very picturesque, with the ancient tower, and kitchen 
bt-yond, form together a striking group from the 
church- yard. The inside of the church nad received 
many churchwardens^ improvemexits, but the whole 
has been for some time undergoing a careful restora- 
tion, which is now nearly completed; and has a very 
beautiful appearance. The restorations have Jbeen 
conducted under the auspices of the Oxford Archijec- 
lural Society, to whose publications have been in- 
debted in this notice. 


CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Squire’s Tale— - concluded. 


The nurse of digestion, sleep, bade the revellers take 
heed — 

That miichfil drink, and labour ivill have rest; 
and they withdrew to their beds. For the most pari 
they slept till it was broad day ; but Canace 
«lept her firate sleep, lund then awuke, 

For sudi a joy she in her hearte took, 

Both of her quaiiite ring, and her mirrdur, 

That twenty times she changed her col6ur. 

Before the sun rose, she callcth her governess, who 
lay by her side ; who inquired— 

Madame, whither will ye go 
Thus early f f<S‘ the folk be all in resi. 

I will, quoth she, arise and walk about, for*I desire to 
sleep no longer. The governess calls up a compaijr 
of women, and 

IJp-riseth freshe Canace tfarself, 

As ruddy and bright os the youuge sun. « 

And she walks forth lightly arrayed, as befitted the 
sweet season. 

TJic vapour which glided upwards from the earth— 

Maketh the sun to seem ruddy and broad, 

But natheless it was so fair a sight, 

That it made all their lieartes fur to-light.f 
'VVluit for the season, and the niorweniiig, ^ 

And for the fowlesj that she hearde sing. 

For right auoii she wiste what they meant 
Right by tlieir song, and knew all their intent. 

And amidst a tree, that was dried up, and 

as white as chalk, 

Canace was playing in her walk, 

TlWe sat a falcon over her head full high, 

That with a piteous so *gan to cry, 

That all the wood resounded of her cry, 

And beaten had herself so piteously 
« With both her winges, till the redde blood 
Ran endelong the tree, there as she 8too&. 

And ever she continued to shriek and cry, and to tear 
herself with her beak, that there is no tiger or cruel 
beast that would not have wept, if he could weep. 

For sorrow of bet, she sbrisk’d always so loudS 

No man who could well understand a falcon, ever 
heard of another so fair as this, for plumage, Aapq,, 
and breeding. It seemed to be a peregrine falcon of 
foreign landi^ 

*'and over as she stood, 

' ; , |Sb« Bwcioni^ DOW, and now, for lack of blood, 

/ well nigh is she fallen from the tree. 

, ' ' ' 

^ The on the monument together with Gay’s letter 

is mveii hi Ititt ' Fe^tny M^aiiue for 1836, No. 260. 
f To ^ light--edry— jocund. % Birds. 


The king’s daughter, thgifafr Canace, who bore on her 
finger tha strange ring, mrough which she understood 
whatever any bird might utter ill his Janguage, and 
could answer hjm in his language again, (understood 
what the falcon saith, and almost died for pity. 

And to the tree she goth full hastily, 

And on this falcon looketh piteously. 

And held Ijer lap abroad, for well she wist 
The falcon muste fallen from tlie twist* 

When that she sS^ouiied next, for fault of blood. 

A long time she paused, and then spoke thus unto 
the hawk — ** What is the cause that ye be in Uiis dread- 
ful pain,” 

* Quoth Canace, unto this hawk above, 

Is this from sorrow of death, or loss of lorel 
For as 1 trow th^se be the causes two 
That causen most a gentle hearte woe. 

What may help*you? I never before now heard bird 
or beast fare so piteously with himself. Ye slay me 
with your serrouT, ^ • 

I have of you so great compaiwion. 

For Godd»*’s love come from the tree a-down ; 

And as I am a kinge’s daughter true, 

Jf that I verily the causes knew , 

Of your disease, if it lay in my mighU 
1 would amend it, ere that it were night ; 

So 

« wisely help me the great God of kiul. 

Ani^. herhes shall 1 right eiioiigli y Hnd 
To healen with your hurtes hastily.” 

Then shrieked the falcon still worse than ever, and 
fell to the ground, and lieth as dead as a stone, until 
Canace todit her in her lap, and reviveth her. And at 
last in lier hawk’s language she saidt 

There I was bred — alas, that like day !— 

^ And foster'd in a rock of xparblc grey 

* Or perch. 

t Cowden Clarke, in his prose ‘ Tales from Chaucer,’ 
1833, olDserves — “ If the whole of this portion of the story were 
transposed into prose, it would, I fear, prove uninteresting to the 
young reader. The original is clothed in tiervous ami heauiifuL 
tfcrse, and will at some future time, amply reward the youthful, 
imaginative mind, that has overcome the not arduous toil of com- 
prehending freely tlie quaint and unfortunately obsolete dialect 
of this very great and beautiful poet.” Two years later, while 
giving the poetical ' Riches of Chaucer,* in thei^ own poetical 
shape, to the public, ancl tlms practically proving to many a grate- 
ful reader, that tbeir dialect” was anytliing but “ obsolete,” Mr. 
Clai^ke writes upon this same portion of the * Squire's Talc,’ 

Thfi deserted fair one being somewhat molix, and withal not 
interesting in her complaint, we Will, with the Teader's consent, 
pass on to the conclusion of the Tale.” Now we must be 
excused, if we not only hrefer the earlier to the later estimate of 
l^e passage in question, but add that, in our opinion, ** the nerv- 
ous atid beautiful verse” is but the medium through which is 
conveyed the most exquisitely pathetic description ever given to 
the world of a devoted and unrequited love. We know nothing 
of a similar kind that can be even compared with it. There are 
single lines in this complaint marvellously misunderstood 
mid neglected) that express more theUi many books that liave taken 
the same subject for their theme. Here is one such line — 

will became His wille’s instrument.” 

One would have thought it would have been impossible to have 
read the first'^Jialf-dozen lines without seekig that it is no bird, 
but one of the most trusting of human beings that has been 
deceived ; and tliat the transmigratiou into tlie falcon is liat a 
imt of the fairy machinery of the Tale, and probably^ only a 
temporary tranrfomuUion. But, alas ! die wand of the enchanter 
was prenidturely airested ; bow, or why, we know not ; the Tale 
was uiiduished ; — we might addain our opinion, that it wos only 
little more than begun, in soliciting particular attention to the 
ensuing passages, we venture te italicise here and there a line, 
on which we think the {^ical reader will like to pause with us 
awhile to weigh the wond of thought and beauty it contains. 
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So tenderly that notbinv allt^d me ; 

I ne wist not what, was otlvmity 

Till 1 could lice full high under the sky. * 

Then dwell'd a tercelct’'* me faste by, 

Thai seemed wellf ol^alle gentlenes^ 

All wer« he full of treason and falseness. 

It was so wrapped under humble cheer, 

Ar>d under hue of Iputh iu such mannC'Pe— 

Under pleasunce, and under busy pain, 

That no wiglit could have ween’d he^oulde feign : 

So deep in grain he dyed his colours ; 
night as a serpent hidelh him under flowera 
Till he may sec his timd for to bite. 

And in this manner, he so pursued 

his intent, 

• • That, save the fiend, none wiste what he meant, 

Till he so long had weepfid and coinplaincd. 

And many a year his strrvice to meVcigiied; 

• Till that mine heart, too piteous an^ too nice, 

All innocent of his crown'd malice^ 

For fcare of his death, as thoiighte me, 

Upon his oalhis' and his surety, * • 

(h'unted him love 

on this condition, that evermore mine honour and 
reputation were truly preserved ; and so 

1 gaveTiim all my heart, and ajl i^y thought. 

A ad when he saw the matter so far f^one, and that 
I had ^ 

given him my trut^ heart os free • 

As he swore that he gave his heart to me, 

Anoii tljis tigre, full of doulileiiesR, * 

Fell on his knees with so great huinbless, 

With so high reverence, as by fns cheer, ^ 

So like a gentle lover, of inamiurc, 

So ravi8h*d as it secmi^d for the joy, 

that 

ITis manner wns a hmvenfor to see 

To uuy woman, were she never so wise. • 

iS * 

And I so loved him for the trutli that I deemed was 
in his heart, that if au^ht j^ave him ])ain, incthou^ht 
I felt in my heart death itself entwine about me. And, 
shortly, so far 

tins thing is went, 

That my will was his willcs instrument. 

This las^eth for more thaia a year or two, that I sup- 
posed only pood of him. But finally, fortune would 
lliat he should go away from the plaoc where 1 was. 
Whether , 

me was woe, it is no quest ion ; 

I cannot make of it description. 

For one thing dare I tellen boldely, 

J know what is the pain of death thereby, 

Sucli barm 1 felt 

that be might not stay. 

So on a day he took ol me hit leave,' 

So sorrowful eke, thi^ weened verily 
That he had felt as muchel harm at I 
When that I beard hm speak and saw las htrev 
Hut nathele8.s I thought he wot so true, 

And ckcl that he repaireri should again 
Within a little whilS sooth to sayii,— 

And reason would,— eke that be muste gta* ' ^ 

For his honour, as it happ’neth so, — ^ 

That I made virtue of necessity, 

And took it well since that it mutfe be; 

As ] best might 1 hid from him my iorrnw;> 

And took him by the band, Saint John tDdxn&xiw;§ 

• 

* The teioelet is the male hawk. f A well. X AIjo. 

§ Tliat is to say, to borrow the name of the saint at pled.ge of 
the Bpeektt't truth. 
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And said him Hint : ** Lo, I am youret all, 

Both such as 1 have been to you, and shall.'^ 

What he answer’d it needeth not rehearse. 

Who can say bet* than Ac, who can do worse f 
When he hath all well mid, than ^ath he done. 

So at the last he must po fortlj on his ^vay. ^ And 
when he came to the place where it pleased him to 
abide, 

I trow that he bad thilke text in mind, 

That alle thing, repairing to his kind, 

• Gloddeth hipiself I thus say men, as I guess, 

Men loven of projjeivkind new-faiigleness, 

As birdcs do, tliat men in cages feed, 

For though thou night and day take of them heed, 

And strew their cag§ fair and soft as silk, 

And give them sugar, honey, broad, and milk ; 

Yet right anon as that bis door is un, 

He with his feet will spumeu down his cup j 
And to the wood he will, and wormes eat, 

So iicwefangle he they of their meat ; 

And loven novelties of proper kind : 

No gentleness of Idood uc may them bind. 

So far’d this tercelet, alas the day I 
Though he were gentle born, and fresh, and gay ; 

And goodly for to sec, and Imrablc, and free, 

He saw upii a time a kite flee; 

And Buddeidy hn lov’d this kite so, 

That all his love for me is clean ago ; 

And hath his truthe falscd iu this wise, • 

Tims hath the kite my love in her service. 

And l‘am lorn withoulen remedy. 

Canace bears the falcon home in her lap, and does 
all she cart to gladden her and to heal her hurts. 

I will now for ^ lime leave Canaco in charpe of her 
hawk, and spcaik no more of her ring, until 1 shall have 
to say 

^ How that this fiilcon gat her love again 
Hepeiitant, as the story telleth us. 

By mediation of Camballus, 

The kitiges son. > 

I will now describe adventures and battles more 
marvellous than were ever before heard of : — 

First I will tellcri you of Cambuscan^ 

That in his time many a city wan 
And after will I sfieak of Algarsifc, 

How that he won Theodora lo his wife ; 

For whom full oft in great peril he was, 

Ne had he lieen help^ii by the horse of brass ; • 

And after I will sfieak of Camballo, 

That fought in listws with the bretheren two 
For Canace, cre that be might her win, 

And there 1 left 1 will again begin. 

* * * « 

[But that beginning never came. “Here endclli 
the Squire’s tale, as much as Chaucer ever made.”t] 

♦ Won. • 

t Note written iu some of the manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tolee. ^ 

South American Horsemansmp. — one evening, a donidor (a 
subduer of horses) came for the purjiosc of breaking in tome 
colts. I will describe die preparatory steps, for 1 believe they 
have not been mentioned by otlier travellers. A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the corral or large enclosure of 
stakes, o^d the door is shutsWe will su])pose that one man alone 
has to catch and mount a horse which os yet had never felt 
bricUe or saddle. I conceive, except by a Gaucho, such a feat 
would be utterly impracticable. The Gaucho picks out a full- 
grown colt; and as the beast rushes round the circus, he throws 
his laso so as to catch both die front leffl. Instantly the horse 
rolls over with a heavy shock, and whilst struggling on the 
ground, the Gaucho, holding the laso tight, makes a circle, so as 
to cotch one of the hind legs, just beneath the fetlock, and draws 
it close to the two front legs ; he then hitches the laso, so that the ^ 
three are bound together. Thra sitting on the horses neck, be 
fixes a strong bridle) without a bit, to £e lower jawj this he does 
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by paifing a namar thong tiinmgh Ih# aya-holaa at the end of beoken animal. A MilieotabUi iitiaii» riijUng one day» met two 
the veme, and ae?6ral timep roona both jaar and tougne. The otheia> one jif arhom waa mounted on a fadrae, which he knew to 
tyro front legs are now laed cloceW togima ^th a strong leathern been stolen from bimMlf. He <‘chjJlenged them; they 

thong, Ihsteued by a dtp-knot, Tbelaao, which boand ihe tliree answered him by drawing their sebtes and givhig chase. The 
together, h^ing then loosened, dke horse rises with difficulty. The man, on his good tiid fleet bedst, kept just ahead ; hs he passed 
Gaudfao now nolding/mt the bridle fixed to ^ lower jaw, leads a thick bush be wheeled round It, and brought'hp his horm to a 
the itoise outside the corraL Ilf a second man is present (other- dead check. The pursuers were obliged to shoot on one side and 
wise the trouble is much greater) he holds the antmaTs head, ahead. Then instantly dashing on^ tight bdhind them, he buried 
whilst the first puts on the horsecioms and saddle, and girths ihe his knife in the bwk of one, wounded the other, recovered his 
whole together. During thii operation, the bom, from dread and horse from the dying roMter, and rode home. For these feats of 
astonishment at thus being bound routid the wi^ throws him- bonemauship two tfaingd ate necessary : h most seme bit, like 
self over and over again on tlie ground imd,4ill beaten, is unwill- the Mamaluke, the fowet of which, though seldom used, the 
itig to rise. At last, when the saddling is finUihed, tlte jx>or ani- horse knows lull well ; and large blunt spurs, that can be ap- 
mA can hardly breatlie from ikar, and is White with mom and plied aither os a mere tpneb* or m an iiMtrumeut of extreme 
sweat. The man now prepares to moitnt by pressing heavily on pain. 1 conceive that with English spur^ tlie slightest touch of 
the stirrup, so that the liorie may not lose its balance ; and at the i/hich pricks the skin, it would be impossible to break in a hoise 
moment that be throws his leg over the aiiimal^i back, he pulls after the Sputb American fashion. — DarwifC^ Journal**/ the 
the slip-knot binding the front legs, and the beast is Utee, Some Voyagt of the Bea^ky, in iMurra/u Home and Colonial Li- 
donidi^ pull the knot while the animal is lying on the ground, hrary, 
and, standing over the saddle, allow him to rile, beneath them. ^ 

Tlie hone wHd with dread gtVes a few most violent bounds, and Hight and For the conveniences of life, and to make 

then starts off at full gallop ; wlien quite exhausted, the man, by us prompt and deateroos, it is pretty evident that there ought to 
patience, brings him back to the corrid, where reeking hot and lie no hesltatiCu which band is to lie nseu, or which foot is to be 
scarcely alive, the poor beast is let free. Those animals which put forward ; nor is tlierc in fact atiy such indecision. Is this 
will not gallop away, but obstinately throw themselves on the taught, or liavewe this teudniess given to us by nature? it 
ground, are by far the most troublesome. Tliis process is tre- nmst be obmrved at the same time, tliat theie is a diitiuctiim in 
inendously severe, but in two or tiiree trials the horse is tamed, the whole right side of the laaiy, atol that the leftside is not only 
It is not, however, for some weeks that the animal is ridden with the weaker in regard to muscular stieiigth^ but also in its vilud 
the iron bit and solid ring, for it must leani to associate die will or constitutional profiertles. The development of the oigans of 
of its rider with the feel of the rein, before the most poweiful action uud motipn is greatest upon the riglit side, as may at any 
bridle can be of any service. • . • The Gauchos are well time be oscertaincil by measuiemeiii, or the testimony of tlie 
known to be perfect lulers. The idea of being thrown, let the tailor ui tfaoemaker; ceriaiiil>, this superiority may be said to 
horse do what it likes, never enters tlieir head. Their criterion of result troiu! the more frequent exertion of the rig^t hand, but the 
a good rider is. a man who can manage an untamed colt, or who, peculiarity extends to the constitui ion also, and disease attacks 
if bis horse falls, alights on his own feet, or can perform other the left exiremiiies more fiequently than the right. In opera 
such exploits. 1 havq heard of a man betting that he would dancers, we may see that the most difficult feats are performed 
throw Ins horse down twenty times, and that nineteen times he by the right foot. But their preparatory exercises better evince 
would not fall himself. I recollect seeing a Gaucho riding a very the natural weakness of the Iclt limb, since these performers ore 
stubborn horse, which three times successively reared so high is made to give double practice to this limb in order to ayoid awk- 
to fall backward with great violence. The man judged witli wardness ui the public exhibition, tor if these exeicises be iieg- 
ttuooromori ooolneM tbe pnipor moment for slipping off, not an lected an ungraceful preference will lie given to the right side, 
instetit before or after the right time; and as soon as the horse got |fi walking behind a iiersou it is veiy seldom that we see an 
Up, the muu jumped on his back ; and at last they started at aM equalized moriori of the body, and if we look at the left foot we 
gallop. The Gaucho never appears to exert any muscular force, shall (bid that the tiead is not so (inn upon it, that the toe is not 
X wasuiie day watching a good rider, as we were galloping ala so much turned out os in the rigid, and that a greater push is 
rapid pace, and thought to myself, “surdy if the horse starts, made with it. From the peculiar form of woman, and die elas- 
you appear so careless on your seat, you must fall.'* At this tioity of hei step, resulting more (Wim the motion of the ankle 
moment, a male ostrich sprang from its nest right beneath the than of the haunches, tlie defect of tbe left foot, wlien it exists, 
horses nose: the young colt bounded on one sidelikc a slag; but is more apparent in her gait. No boy ho|» upon bis left 
os for the man, all that could be said was, that he started and foot unless he be left-handed. The horseman puts the ieit 
‘took fright with his horse, lu Chile and Peru more pains aie foot in tlie stirrups and K|uings fiom tbe right. We think we 
taken with the mouth of the horse tliaii hi La Plata, and this is may conclude, tliat every thing lieing adapteil in the conveiu- 
evidently a c 4 >ijsequerice of the more intricate nature of the ences of life to the right liaud— as fur example# tbe direction of 
country. Jii Chile a horse is not considered perfectly broken, diejsrorm of the ^prew, or of tlie cutting end of the auger — is not 
till he can be brought up standing, in tlie midst of his full speed, arbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the body, 
on any fiarticular spot,— fur instance, on a cloak tiirown on tbe He who is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of this 
gtouikd ; or again, he will charge a wall, and rearing scrape tlie adaptation, from the 0 |)eiiing of the parlour-door to the opening 
suiface with his hoofs. 1 have seen an animal bounding with of a fienknifc. On tbe whole, the preference Of the right hand 
spirit, yet qierely reined by a fore finger and thumb, taken at full is not the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and is lie- 
gulop across a court-yard, agd made to wheel routid the post of stowed for a very obvious ptirpM; and (he property does not 
a venuda with great spec^ but kt so equal a distance, that the depeiidcoii tlie {leculiar distribution of the arteries of the arm, 
rider, with outstretched arm, all the while kept one finger rubbing but the preference is given to the right foot as well as to the right 
the pdst Then making a demi-volte in the air. \/ith the otlier hand. — Sir Chwrku Bell on ihe Handy in tlie Bridgewater 
arm outefrelclM^ in a like manner, he wheeled routid, with as- TretUisee. 

tonishiug force, in on opposite diteetion. Such a horse is well . 

broken ; and although this at first may ap|iear useless, it is far Curiout fnode of Mecooering DeOte.— 'They have an odd usa^e 

otherwise. It is only carrying that which is daily necessaty into among them to recover their del(fs» wlpch is this: they will 
iierfeetion. When a bullock is checked and caught by the laso, sometimes go to the house of theqr debtor, vdth the leaves of 
It will sometimes gallop round and round in a circle, and the nedugaloy a certain plant which is rank poison, and threaten him 
hone being alarmed at the great straiu, if nut well broken, will dial they will eat that poiiy^u and destroy tbtenselves anless be 
tnii reailily turn like the pivot pf a wheel. In qonsequeuceinaoy will pay liun what he owes. Tbe debtor is munh afraid of this, 
wen have been killed, for if the laso oqce takes a twist round a |»^iid, rather than tlie other should pobon hiineeU; wiH sottietiines 
ffran^i jMy* it will instantly, frtmi the powerof tbe two i^iposed sell a child to pay tlie debt; not tlmt the one is tender of the 
nniwils, alntolt cut him lu twain. On the same pruioiple the lifeof the other, but out of oaiefor bimielf : ffw if the person dies 
iilKiiW xw meuttged; the course is only two or three hundred of tbe poiswi, tJw other, for whew wite the other pffisoued 
yoeitelm,th»wteh bring teltevehoises that can make a rap^ must pay a ransom fur his own lif«< By this weans also they 
ntoe h ertss are tiaiued not only to stand with their will sometimes threaten to revenge themsrives of those with 
hoolh mggdMg dmw all four (bet togeOier, so gs frt whom they have any oou^ and do it taop And, upon the 

WM true; gad it dita wfood iUnstrgtuw of the use of a weU* advenary to great inamge^Mnighton^u Hutgry / C^kd, 
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Nt;NEHAM>C0G9rNAY. 

With Oxford koliiUj-Mekoff of idl clMBei» Noneliami. 
Courtnay is on« of the ssoat Isromite r^Mrtk It lias 
at an easy dutanoe front the city, being spout 0re 
mtlra by the road, and Hot more than seven by the 
nvpr ; and as the row to ft is one of the pleasantest on 
the Thaoiea, few make an agdatio exeurrioB from Ox* 
ford without Nuneham serving as the t and it 
deserves the fkveur in which it to held. Few parts cl 
the river are pieasanter, and fewer of the parks along 
its banks are so beautiful in themselves, or affird so 
rich a variety of views. * Sortie have not scnmled to 
assert that it is the most beautiful place by tbe Thameu 
but this is an ezaggeratiod whicn its loveliness does 
not need. 

A few words will tell til that is neosswry of its his- 
tory. At the Domeaday Survey it belengad to Riobard 
de Curci.* It afterwms psased to the fimiily of tbe 
Riparys, or fiedvsrs: Mary, yeungest daugater of 
Williara de Redvars, Earl et DOvon (samasm Har* 
court), married, in 1214, Robert de Courtenay, baton 
of Okehampton, by which mdrriage the maolir was 
probably tran sf errw to the Coortnlaya, and thence 
assumea the name at Nnnebam-Ceuitmy. FroHn them 
it passed throwb sevmal hands, till, in 1710, it tru 
purchased for ITj^BOf. Iv Siiaon, ftnt Earl of Hareourt, 
uid Lord Chancellor of Rntlsiid. It ie now tbe pro- 
perty of the jpnwent Arimhiwop of York, who anramed 
tbe name « Haeeonrt in^ eneeeeding to toe Uu- 
oourt eatates on toilom of the mate fine, • 

The hooee ia not jwinarfcable for ite heanty or pio> 
turcaqiueneas, but it hna a asnsewhat imposmg enisot 
from its siee^ and the simpficity of its form. It ww 
erected by the Erst etU^Aom a aesun by Z^eadbeetmr, 
but underwent much SHmtotMm end mliMpmeMt under 
the superintendcrtnis of jBrowh darin|(lm fine of the 
aecono earl. It oonaisti of a rdtiher haa^bome stOnO 
fhmt, united W curved cmT^toira td thsi pridsetoif 
winget toe baek^ircwtisdiibi'wiAeMifim^ 
a bold bcMr-ariadetr hi the toBtit. siimjaNStM by leums 
oeaumnu The noma hro uumereux ap imq t i u dad ef 
gsfed propottome. Vliey an eisgaBtto 4e»iiiaied mM ^ 
AirnisiieA, and centaiii ah e ntanet va imilaeditiaufaeulp* 
ture, paintings, and other trerim of wt mid o h§ nW a<f 

* 8omfSftoltolof8sm)l»ttolto'hed(imdaylfoMh|iai’ 
but fosa fte tRitoi of bemisday^thak fi Mlhfilh|M|to 
ftepwty mimC^ealKsiMUa^lih^^ 

No. 870 * 


•dto. The paintings are mostly by toe old maaters, 
and some of toem are very good ; the modern pictures 
Site prindpaliy by English artists, and amateurs of 
rank. Among them are several portraits of persona 
illustrious for their victories by tbe sword or tbe pen : 
of the latter, the portndt of Pope by Jarvis, accom« 
psnied by a letter of Pope’a hi perba]m ik* luost inte- 
resting. Ooenf the rooms is caued the Tapestry Room, 
from Its containing a curious set of three mape of the 
oountieB of Warwidc, Worcester, and Oxford, nearly 
eutoty feet square, worked by toe needle. Gough, 
who nss described toem in his ‘Topographical Antteui* 
tiei^‘ Says they are tbe earliest sj^roens of Euglirii 
^pmtry-Yeavmg, which art was 0rst introduced into 
fitigland by WiUiam fitoiddon, in the reign of Henry 
Ylll. The Sheldon arms, and the date, 1688, are 
worked on each. They were j^esented to Lord Har- 
OQurft by Horaca Walpole, who purchaaed tliem at a 
sale of w efihets of a deaoendant ef Wilham Sheldon, 
at Weston in Warwktoabire. There is another piece 
of tapestry in one of the rooms not less interest]^ it 
being toe work ef Mary Qbeen of Soots: the subject iw 
an allegoiy, whh figures of justice, wmlom, &»., with 
thek emblems. * It Web long preserved at Windsor, 
and was given te Lord llarconrt in 1806 by George III. 
From the windows tX toe mansion a variety of exten* 
sive and beautiful prospects is obtained. 

The park has long been famous, and ia indeed the 
grand attraction of Nuneham. It wis brought into its 
present Itste by toe celebrated Capability Brown ; and 
M H now mipeara, gives*h nvourable notion of bis 
toidilt; but nature am no doubt siiiGe his day reassumed 
hot pre-Mbineaoe here, and added somewnat of •wild* 
nesa to toe ^gnoe ' he wea so renowned for bestowing. 
lIsegMttrtde are extensive, consieting at twelve hun- 
dred Setee, well eteched witfa large trees, and Uw euiv 
toee f^atn varied. IkB and steep banks, hung tbktoly 
Wttu, foliage, contrsst with deep dells } on toe 
ifom grp keil dispitoed^eapi of lofty and ^pnading 
elms, and toe upmude, 4re crowdwl witii <jtebe*sm 
dlUsiihgiemb From toe Ipgher parti of toe park toe 
preipSete are wide and aieh on every eMO. Oxford, 
Wto ita anksaaDd domeib toe sombre towst of Iffley in 
frsMt ana the wooda of BkntieSm Wend, is on tbe 
SKMtot totheesat are the hilhi oC Huokinghamsbire, 
stretcRhm ewey ilrem took nnkm with the Cinitern 
Mill ef OxfordlMre tBt tow uM loat in the dktaUce. 
dtoMihWaed mi weetwavi Ik toe hmg range ef the 
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nver, tiw vwtcv «tS|tt ^K^xeAj dwift .. , , , ,. 

ov^rpr*^^ ^ <i%flo, in bn «)ttuiie^^l||ledl^ 
way, be ttr^M^eanmd It to cni^n Vec^n?* w<a^th 8 ref 
the ImM nen^l jat HitbeM* ^ tmor 

qnil sitoimioie of (Hande d^ LomldK*’ 

ivalidfl. , Tb^y 
T>tot ‘at 


thd ^ 1 mitlitre*^ 6 ands and fli 
lM»ui« wetO once coiuddered allniwt 
f;rO not only stored wtft f>}aata and 


sir«ra,init 
poetic 


oveiy torn are statues, bmia, or tabjo' , ... 

iMoripUoos from I.iicretins, Mctssouito, 'Chaucer, 
hfUton, or Marvel, oi^ oomnosed lot ton pUCds they 
occupy I 7 Whitehead or Juenott, When the (bufden 
was ju its prime it must almost have deserved ^ iii' 
eenptiou mncN^ at fhe eidpance of it ;» 

** Hor0 tmlvwttl 

Suit wifli the Gcmm, and Ae Boun ia 
Zmdi «tt tbs etmial Spriiif 

The garden was designed by Mason, wbo maybe 
supposed, hrdm having written a didactic and descrip* 
live poem on * The Engliah Ga^n,’ to have had a con- 
genial employment. Lord Harcourt was a man of 
nllned taste, and delighted in the pleasures of hn home 
and the aoclety of men Of talent Mason snd White- 
head were hie favourite authors, and owed much to hiS 
patronage. IheySrere Imth perhaps overpraised in 
their iilfr-time, and are uniidrly depreciated now, espe- 
cuuly the former, who was a man of no mean alnlity. 

At' no great distance from the house stands the 
church, a somewhat ni^lar looking edifice, erected in 
117D4, at the expbnse ot the second earl, ** inio himself 

S ive the original defeign, which received a very slighr 
teration from (Athenian) Stuart.* The meat promi- 
nent feature in the extenor ia a porlido *of six Ionic 
rChimni that support a pediment, above which a dome 
riCes in the centre.* “ Its Interior form,* says Lord 
TlanOurt in fhe notice already qUoted, 'Ms simple and 
pleasing: its only orUameuts are two tablets with the 
•Harcourt arms in French tapestry, another fueCe of 
tapestry of Isrge dimensions, representing the chiefs 
'pf the twelve tribes of Israel at the'passover, and a 
picturb in the altar-piece (Whidi wss also after fals de- 
sign) by the Itev. Mr. Mason : the subject, which is 
the Good Ssmaritau, ic whll conceived, and his coa- 
iriderable merit. IP the church foere is a barrel organ, 
upon which is act Mr. Maaonb music fiir the responses 
. le the Commandments, ^ his Sunday hymnx The 
adjoining flower-garden Via fimned by him, and he 
inwgestM the alteratfons on foe north terrsoe ;'eo‘fbat 
in a uety email Opape we have spschn^ of bia geidtts 
in mime, peintaom and ppstnr, Md of tni taste In hn- 
nhoving foe benutiee of natuna* Bh grains was not 
MObbrny very great la elfodr of tb^i things, but for 
mnrnc It appesto to haveheild lomt eidap{eA->*tlie ban. 
rei cram would he wdl fitted for ^hie nmopqeitions, 
They tii9ng'*tnwa primfi]^* seeubaitiCN! nod rigid, as 
^v6riroii istnircai w wsr iWe 


object ill the miHt fa a cm 
^‘jAflWbriir MM M tM tafofoig 
wmit* ihOxfoid, god iHvHl to* 
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jd wbOr^foe four M^epts foeet 
SrMrt to BsweigK siv^ra out- 

on .foe GhfoM ^^hqusM 

it hso.a Mrigular 
> sttffhess orittok 

is iome«fost"'leiMm^ bCwnver, by tito ^ens 'sna 
nfes In front of. foe BMee> sad foe whole seedni nn- 
tttusUy neat ntui eomfoirtable. WhCn foe rett of foe 
eSttsges in foe old idllage were taken dowh, mmjwsa 
left snmding* ana a tree attll knbwn as BabT tree 
marks its ^te. The circumMances connected With ft 
are nnriCus and Memtahie to both foe earl and the old 
e. Btoharawyat had dnelt in the cottage foe best 
of hto lifot in her youth foe had pwated the 
hesideft, and now fou she hgd outlived husband 
and family her hree beemra ail that was left to remind 
her of her early dayt, and site could not bear to leave 
It. The earl had mrovided for bCr a more comfortable 
luse in his new village, hut she earnestly entreated 
..jat alie might aflU remain in her old habitation. Her 
request was compfied with, and her cottage not pulled 
down till mter her death ; and then foe tree was roared, 
and somncommepiorative verses were written by White- 
head andqilaced beneath it. We have said that this is 
a place much resorted to by the inhabitants of Oxford, 
and we should add, that the grounds are now, as they 
always have been, liberally and freely thrown open to 
all. A pio&uresque cottage was built by the earl ex- 
preuly for foe accommodation of visltora; it stands 
Deside a branch of the Thames, across which a rustic 
bridge was at foe lame time thrown. 


RAPID AND SLOW AUTHORSHIP. 

Wn recently gave some illustrations of foe misapplica- 
tion of ingenuity upon trifling and worfoless purroita: 
we intend foe present m in some sort supplementary 
to that paper, proposing to sdd a few notes of a some- 
what similar order, but referring rather to foe follies 
of ingenious men with respect to the time they ha\e 
employed upon their productions fosti to foe produc- 
tions tbpmsdves. . 

It is often Bud foat foe human mind is to run to 
extomues, and** it is non* foe less true for being a 
tratspi* Men of letters have not in any respect avtaded 
this common evil. In foc article referred to we gave 
many instances of fok, and many more might be added 
of every kind, and not feast in foe matter of time, 
'll^re have been writers so rapid, fokt it la marvellous 
bow fopy could pen all they have printed, and we have 
aomb such among us now. There have been ofoers so 
slow, foat they eould only a^ long intervals be seCn to 
have meved at all : these are rarer noW-a-daya, but it 
ia probaMe -tbere are some gjufo stiU. We mdl not 
need to jgo buck toamdenttimM for exstfoples of either 
kind ; bcritt (rfiiiM ekftted tqBA as well at ifow; but ft 
uw be moat Cmiveuirat to ehoote oar iustsiscea from 
a later period. Perhaps morw temsdoMu ftutanees qf 
, foe sfowheas of prUgKSs rtoUltiUg ftuto excessive ft*. 
Ltiifiousitoaa cmfo&k «Mily be fioM thad iu foe'writeiii 
cf foe ebi^ wilt of foe aistodath centutw, who coUi- 
fo fob XAfoa laaguligek 'Gf'foese foonazariaa. 

S ltidisapdevwMtlmittostpdd^^ Bepaaamito 
gsaiusaswtllaaofxnelegimttiidto: but so diffictot 
tosafiil^.ewMibi'tfo wbhfi pMduetio^ that fab spent 
|mn»^ Jtoto* fo addNto foe taut poTlfo to hia pbsm^Oe 





roftouiwe 


scrupulous pwcuce 


a «in^e ««r4 lipt 

ilnd*«n those of thdr great tataatei^ Of ^ 
their aubjocts were nuaMiir wm ta<S aa o* hwl never 
tboui^t of, they were nerw driven aOtoetiAek and 
Davie bu given eothe cnrtoda iiittttneai of % abrafd 
shifts to which they were ihrtled to retwt whan Iwih' 
dling points entir^ heUmjnng to CwstittW* i 
mus mahn his ‘Oioeroovur eom^ three yerha} 
indices of Cicero, only write in the deep stittmsM of 
the night, and spend months on the eoinpeei|ioh of a 
few aontences which were to he, after a doe time had 
passed, carefUly revised; the sense, meanwhile, passing 
quite unregarded^n thia anxiohsfiuftt after the phrase* 
ology, the residt being, as he asys elsewhere, that they 
wrote nonsense with immense lahour. 

Some French writers in Uie next centisy almost 
rivalled these purists. Malherbe waa one pf these. 
So slowly did the verse flow from his pea, and to 
painful was the labour, that he ^sed to declare he ought 
to repose ten yea» after producing a ah<^t poem. 
Frequently he used to spoil half a ream of paper in 
writing a single stanza. It » Bataae who says thia. 
and he adduces Malhetbe’a example in excuse of him* 
self, acknowledging that he sumrs not less when he 
takes the pen in his hand than a galley*alav« whqp 
put to the oar. Balzac’s meat eelchratM weiksare 
hrs Epistles, and he vows one small letter costs him 
more htbour than a great work does some writers. 
And no wonder iC as is sud^ he would spend a 
Week upon a page, be a day in ac^neting the posi* 
tion of a conjunction or a ptonotdtiim, and thought 
himself but too happy if he could polish a aentenpe to 
his satisfaction in a aimilar period. Vmtove, the qor* 
respondent of Balzac, and perhaps in his day even 
more coleprated as a lettm wriiw, uaed to ai^nd a 
fortni^t over a letter; and his aiownpea and anxiety, 
«i hia hiographer ia carefti] to tell ns, was in ordtf that 
Ms style mj^bt vesr an air of easy negligence. In 


r earned away w 
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hiVv urritwit nhM^aCMdnODOO venesi ” We hai 

c$it own dratnatisti : but 
It ia s^iiMinrthat #h«h ilji^ waa die most brilltaqt 
stvax ai itfteSket engaged Writing for the theatrb, 
toere Wtoew the greatest easiest for the 

reoBndy pubmea Diary of Sendowe, the noted thea* 
frW of Shahspere^is ditiey dbewa the rapidito 

inn pwim peW plays moat then have been produced. 
A new it appears was expected every eighteen 
days, and three or mu,r authors were frequently on* 
ga|pd on diflSerent acts of the same play for the greater 
speed. From the sums psid lor them—fTom 62. to lOUL 
a play—we may hope, for the sake of tlie writers, that 
they had somewhat of Pe Vega’s faeility. Voltaire's 
’Zaire,’ which was written in twenty days, must, we 
should think, Imve beso a work of time* compared to 
some of them, rerhaps, however, neither Lope dc Vega 
nor our EUzabethsn authors ever got into such a pro* 
dicament aa that which Miclisel Kehy in Ms * Remini- 
scences * states Sheridan to have been in with hia ptw 
of ’Pizarro;’ and the statement is no doubt correct 


and every box in the theatre taken before the fourth 
act waa begun, or the composer bad a ungle word of 
the music.” May, “ at the time the house was ovw- 
flowing on the first night’s performance, all that was 


neither Mrs. Siddoni, nor Charles Kemble, nor Bi^> 
more had all their sp^hes for the fifth. Mr. Sheridan 



were actum ; ana every ten mmutoa ne prougot qown 
as much of the diahmie as be had dope, ptecemeal, intp 
the grew-room.” Sberidso, however, was not gene- 
rally a rapid writer, hut grievously indolent; and s<s 
frrwas be from dependim upon the^ readiness with 
which he coind compose, tpat even his good aaylnge 
are known to havnheen carefully prepared long hempe 
tliey were used. Hia heat writuin were slowly emn- 
possd. Moore, in Ma Life (p. 11^, notices it as ” 
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and ended In Iwelve iSnnlnga” Cotton aayt he had 
ditlaa, intori^miied' with aonnetii tercets, and octaves, 1 hut IRtls more than ten days to mb up hu memory 
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in, and wnto the second yjart of the ‘ Complete Angler/ 
Gibbon Wakefield, by his own account, was only six 
days in writing his own memoirs, in two good-sized 
volumes; and Bockford told Mr, Cyrus Redding that 
be wrote'** Vat hek' at one sitting: it took him, be 
said, three days and two nights of Itard labour. Ex- 
traordinary as some of these efforts are, we have no 
doubt some living journalists and writers in periodicals 
have equalled most of them. We must not pursue these 
ilkiRtraiions farther; one other, however, occurs tqus 
which we will notice. A Tew; years hack, a work was 
published, which the author (we have forgotten his 
name) said he thought had it something new — it 
was printed without being written : he, being a printer, 
had composed the work at once in type without the 
assistance of Ingenious as it wa% it wtis nqt 

new. Franklin, if we remember rightly, or a person 
in wdiose employment he was as a printer, did some- 
thing of tlie same sort on a small 8cs.le ; and Gibbon, 
in ]>i8 Memoirs, mentions a now forgotten ^•volu- 
minous and original writer of French novels,** Retif de 
la Bretorme, who being a corrector to a printing- 
htmse, used in this way “ to transport an entire volume 
from Ills mind to the presg|, and his work was given to 
the public without ever having been written with 
a pen.’* 

Those who are familiar with painters know how 
much many of them pride themselves on the speed 
with which they can complete a picture; and how 
many a large canvas that has stood untouched in the 
study one week has, on the walls of an exhibition- 
room, attracted all eyes in the next. Titian, Rubens, 
Murillo, and other great artists, were famous for 
their rapidity of execution in olden times, and their 
successors are little behind them in that respect. 
Atinibai Caracci did not admire that speed in his 
pupils which only consisted in the brevity of the time 
they spent on their labours. One day, it is said, Barda- 
locchio showed him a picture he had painted in com- 
petition with Domeriicnino, boasting that he had com^ 
pleted his in as many days as the other had taken 
months. Hold your peace,** replied Caracci, ‘*Do- 
meniebino has been quickest, for he has done his well.*’ 
M. Bouvier, in his ‘ Manuel de Peinture,’ says there 
is now in Paris an artist, M. Boilly, who paints in two 
l)Ours or tu o hours and a half small portraits in oil ; 
and what is most extraordinary, ho not only finishes 
them entirely, but varnishes and frames them in that 
single sitting. We have heard of an English portrait- 
Tiaiuter who far surpassed M. Boilly, for he could do 
nis own portrait in oil iu a quarter of au hour ; but 
we never saw it done, 

Tliere is not much to choose between the aflfeclation 
of extreme, facility or extreme labour. If the thing be 
W'cll done, it matters littlc^^whether it was done quickly 
or not. It is idle to a«iser(, as some do, that great 
worki^ are produced w ith rapidity, or that they arc the 
result of wolonged toil. So much dcjVends upon 
diversity of mental character in the different authors, 
that to judge of a work by the lime spent upon it is of 
all modes of judging the most unwise and delusive. 
Tho time, as Moli^re says, has nothing tn do with it. 
Some of the slowest writers ^have left us the most 
tedious of books ; some of the Quickest, the moat un- 
readable. We may gather this lesson from thesaiexT 
amples : that whatever our purauit, the time it takes 
us to do a thing is of small oonse^uenoe do we can do 
it well. It is with literature as with every other men- 
tal pursuit;^ the only facility worth acquiring is the 
result qf much care at the outset When some one 
said to Reynolds, on paying him a large sum for 
1 a portrait, ** that is fur the work of Ijalf-a-day,*' the 
great artist Replied, Not so; it is for the labour of 
thirty years.” And so Johnson used to tell, that the 
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powder he had obtained of 4vriting without needing to 
look over his MS. before it went^tn the printer, was 
the result of half a life-time of watchful \^ftort. Whet- 
ever be our pursuit, we may be assured that by/ollow- 
ing it at first slowly and carefully, we shall come at last 
to perform it with facility ; hut if we seek at first only 
after facility, w'p sliall leave without attaining skil- 
fulness. Nor i^hould any be discouraged at the slow- 
npfm with which he is obliged to proceed at first. ** Do 
not fear being slow"', only fear standing still,'* is an 
excellent Chinese maxim given us by Mr. Davis, that 
will serve to stand }mlde Horace’s more famous one, 
Fe$tim lente (Make haste slowly). And there is little 
doubt that inordinate baste is in every pursuit an 
enem^ to success, while steady perseverance will shnost 
certainly lead to it. As our great bard says 

Many strokes, though wttlk a little axe, a 

Hew dovhk and fell the hardest-timbered oak." . 


Returning pr6m the vintage. 

We have already given some accounts of the Vendem 
mia, or Italian vintage.* 

But it is a large and joyous subject, full of striking 
incidents and pictured, and very rich in classical asso- 
ciations. In the present design Bartolommeo Pinclli 
gives a group of grape-gatherers and wine-pressera 
returniiigi to Rome from their completed labours iu 
the Vigne, or vineyards. At tho proper season after 
the ripening of tho luscious grapes on tl»e hill-sides, or 
a week or two before — for, generally speaking, tho 
grape to he. turned into wine must not be too ripe — 
such groups are frequently encountered, coming in 
from the different colUne or hills in the neighbourhood 
of Rome that are most favourable to the growth of the 
vine. At times they come from considerable dis- 
trnces ; but whether their journey be a long or a short 
one, they always contrive to come to the Tiber and 
into the renowned old city dancing and singing. 
When the distance from the vineyard is short, they 
will generally dance the whole w^ay. only taking little 
rests between to refresh themselves with some bunches 
of the grapes they had been gathering or w^itli a little 
of the last year’s wine and a shoe or two of bread made 
of the Grannone, or Indian corn. If you slop and ask 
them whence they came, the chance is that your €»ar 
will be charmed by some classical name, or, with only 
a trifling alteration, by the very name of some place 
of w|jjch you have read in the ancient Roman poets 
and historians. And all round about Rome there is 
scarcely a river, brook, lake, mountain, or hill but 
retains its ancient name, nor is there a rock without a 
name. The nulla sine nomine saxurn” may still be 
rdpeatqd, and hardly is there a rock among them all 
but is famed in poetry, Idstory, or tradition. Say to 
these vintage people, “ Donde venUd^ — Whence come 
you? and the reply will probably be, ^^Vemamo da 
VeUetn "^ — ^We come from Veljletri (the Velitrie of an- 
tiquity, that most important of all t}ie cities of the 
Volsci, against whom Corioltnus waged his glorious 
warfare), or “We come from the hills of Albano,” or 
“ We have been gathering grapes on the hills of Pales- 
trina” (the ancient Prseneste), or “ We come from the 
, bills by Lake Nemi,” or “ We have been filling the 
wine-vats at Baocano/* or “We come from Tivoli”^ (the 
Tibur of Horace). Or perhaps they are dancing from 
the hills of Veii, that once populous Etruscan city, 
which stood as long a siege by the Romans as Old 
Troy did by the Greeks, anck within the almost obli- 
terated circuit of which the shepherd now leads bis 
flock as in the days of Propertius— 

* S(ee particularly Vcl. III. of New Serici, p, 
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“ Nunc ititra muma fioatorU biiccina lanii “ — — all the people follow with gnat gleei 

Caiitat, et in veatria oasiljiia arva uietunt^’* Shoutiog and clapping all their faaiida on iieight,' 

And you meet these joyous vintagers dancinf on those **** heaven bright/’* 

ancient Roman roads the Via Appia, the Via Flamhiia, The Fescennine licence of language, and the rough 
or tlie Via Valeria, which not only bear unchanged jokes, often too practical to be pleasant, which we 
thoir old name's, but which aic still in many places have mentioned in speaking of oup dear friend Polici- 
}>aved with the large remgh stone blocks* which the n€lla,t are left behind in the vineyards and wine- 
conquerors of the world laid upon them, while here presses, where all the dancing consists of jumping 
and there you find the ancient milestones erect and with naked feet on the gather^ grapes (the only pro- 
with their inscriptions lyieffaced. Or if these people cess by which the mice is ex-pressed for the making of 
have been working nearer home, they are perha^p the wine), and tne peasants now only exhibit their 
dancing from the Aventine Mount, or from the Viini- »best dancing to the accompaniimmt of their cheerfulest 
nal, or from the hills which slope down to the grotto and best music ; and if the stranger is now and then 
and fount of i^igeria, where the Roman lawgiver met assailed with a jest as he passes the merry group, it is 
by night his friendly nymph and monitress, but a sinootb and harmless jest. The Vendemmia 

— ubi nocturnao Nuina conotituebat amicaj/’f dance in itself 18 farj^om being deficient in natural 

^ ^ , 11 ,^ r ai. • and elegance. The picture is generally beauti- 

Some of the women and children of these vintagers and warmly coloured, for reds, scarlets, orimsons, 
ai^e always loaded with the beautiful purple grape; ,and all the brightest hues are found in the dresses 
and very often, when the nature ot the road allows it, of the peasantry. Doubtlessly the classicality of the 
there is m»thc van of the prwession or Bacchanalian costume is impaired somewhat by the men’s hats, 
dance a lolty carro, filled within with the uinple houiK* knee-breeches and enormous sboe-nuckles. For the 
hold utensils of those who have been irtirktng at a dis- last-named articles — the remembrance of which is 
tance trom their homes, but covered overhead* with wearing out in England after thirty or forty years 
bunches of grapes hanging from tall hoop^ or taste- of desuetude - the country-people as well of the 
*♦, lully festooned between tall vine-poles. The large, Roman States as of the Neapolitan Kingdom, have 
sedate, cream-coloured oxen which draw the car have an extraordinary liking, and the bigger an4 clumsier 
wreaths round their necks or chaplets thrown on the^r they are the more they aeeft to their taste. If the 
horns, and it is considered an appropriate grazia or bright ttietal of the buckle covers the whole instep and 
grace that they should bear on their nock or chest some reaches nearly to the extremity of the great toe*it is 
broad stains of the ru^by wine. Some of the men ewTy tlie more admUed. The women reckon tlieir fortune 
large torches msde of the wood of the pine, which was number of woollen mattresses, rings, ear-rings 

equally sacred to Bacchus and to Neptune, and which, and gold chains they may possess ; the property of a 
irom Its resino^ nature, burns freely and makes a man is often estimated by his shoe-buckles and walk- 
gOiKl blaze. These pineltorclies are aimoBt facsimiles ing-stick. A poor fellow who wisliod to impress us 
of those used in the ancient sacrifices and festivals, with a hteh notion of one of his neighbours’ substance 
and of which we find such frequent representations in and well doing in the world, told us that the said 
ancient sculpture. The men carry then^ with a truly netgbl^ur’s buckles weighed half-a*pouncl| and were 
classical grace. They are for the most part borno< of solid silver, and that he never went out of a holiday 
erect; but at times-^s at the conclusion of a dance, without carrying a gold-headed cane. Indeed the 
or upon coming in sight of their houses or their parish expression “ Porta fibbie d'argento e hastoncino d'oro,” 
church— they are waved in the air overhead with tri- ©r ** He wears silverbuckles and carries a gold walkiog- 
uxnphant shouts ; and ^ slick/' is a cemmon idiom in the Neapolitan Kingdom, 

* Lib. iv. Ekg. X.--" Now within the wahs the hnm of the the man of whom so much is predicated 

herdsman sounds slowly, and they reap the fields among yoor ** enjoyment of worldly prosperity. We are 

bones.” . . * ^***7 Queen.' 

t Juveoal, lib. k Sat. uu f See present volume, article on the Burattinl, 
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id Xho preseitc tense; but, alack! prcat 
angeSf wc arc toldft.ar© taking i^acc and have taken 
place aince -wc sauntered away a happy time in the 
aunny S^outh. This transition state encourages us to 
multiply these little ircboUeotions and memoranda. 

S uch things are not recorded in histories, and are sel- 
fim mentioned even in hooka sft travels. In a few 
mere year* they will have ceased to cx^ist; and in tlie 
manners and hiibh« ol men there is nothing that is^ or 
that has been, hut is worthy of some preservation. ^ 

A good-natured old priest, liho dabbled in ahtiqua- 
rianisruaand in poetfy, being a member of the Ropip 
Ardiseological Society, and holding a crook among the 
Arc^ian Shepherds as well, endeavoured to explain 
to ns that the procession of the returning vintagers, 
with their dancing and music and burning tordies, was 
nothing but a lineal descendant or representative of the 
triumphal march of the God Bacenus while he w^as 
subduing India and all the regions of the remote East. 

Look at our ancient hassi rilievi,” said he, “ and there 
you w ill sec counterparts or prototypes of this scene— 
Bacchus, who was the inventor of triumphs, seated in a 
triumphal car, and attended by w'omeii dancing, men 
brandishing torches,— the panthers and tigers are out 
of our picture because (thanks to the Saints for that 
blessing) we have none in these parts ; and the men 
and women are well covered with clothes, as decency 
requires r but you will see that all the rest is very like, 
and perfectly classical." 

But our good old friend was seldom at a loss in 
tracing these resemblances, or in finding ancient and 
classical reasons for modern usages. “Why,*’ said we 
to him one day, as were passing a fine flock of do- 
inesiic geese that were waddling along one of the 
banks of the Tiber, “why do your people in the south 
of Italy never eat this bird, which is esteemed very 
good food in France, England, Germany, and most 
either countries ?" lie put his forefinger between his 
eyebrows, and thought for a while ; but he soon re* 
plied, Vi dird U I will tell you why. Ever 
since that memorable and funest night when the geese 
saved the Capitol from the Gauls, they have been held 
as sacred birds.” We objected to this derivation of 
the custom, that the peasants treated the goese with 
very little respect, and at times with great barbarity, 
'roughly stripping them, while alive, of their quills to 
sell for pens, and of their feathers to put into cushions 
and pillows ; and tliat none of them knew the story 
about the Gauls, the geese, and the Capitol. “This 
may be," said he, “but the story must have been at one 
time known to all Rome at least, and so the usage has 
descended to them through a long inheritance, and is 
not a bit the less binding through their ignorance of 
its originv” To the other objection we raised out of 
the silence of ancient wruero, our antiquary replied by 
asking us who knew whether the sanctification of the 
geeaa had not been given in some of the missing books 
of Livy, or in some other of the innumerable wTitings 
of ancient authors •which have been lost for ever ? 
There was no disputing the point with him ; and w'o 
confess to the never having investigated it. All that 
wc know about it is, that, although the bird was by no 
uicaus scarce, no Roman or Neapolitan peasant would, 
in our time, eat of a lame goose. Great black snakes 
we have seen fried and eaten both in Calabria sftid in 
_ Sicily ; and the flesh of the wolf was not rarely put 
it ^ peasants of Lucania, 

ttti Sabina— hut gooseflesh did we never 

table or platter. The feast of St, Michael is 
«af/i wratod as becomes so great a Saint; but it is Mi- 

groat art- 
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WILD SPECIES bV IHE HORSE. 

(AWliLred ftom * Tlie History of the Morw/ hy W, H. lb Martin, in 

» Kuyus .* Volnme/) 

Tiixrk ia a very general and strong fcelkig amffiig na- 
turalinitb, that no genuine wild Jiorsos are in existence ; 
that those so osQlcd are fetal, or the emanci])aled . 
Bdendani^ of a H^rfie tacse, which on the recovery of their 
libercy liave resvimed tlm wild habits of the 6})ecies, 
and perhaps in some measure regained their primitive 
external tdiaraetera. That highly endowed zoologist 
hft*. BclJ, iplus^^ritish Quadrupeds,' says--** The early 
history of the horse is Involved lu much obscurity. It 
isf indeed, only in the Sacred Writings that we have 
any probable trace of its original subjugation, ot^ven 
a hint to what nation tlie w'orld is indebted for so \ alua- 
ble a boon. Its natural history is no less doubtful ; for 
there is eveiy reason to believe that it has long since 
ceased to exist in a state of nature, and that, like some 
other domestic animals, not a single indication remains 
by which we can judge of ti»e form, the colour, or the 
habits by which it was characterised before it became 
the servant of man, or how far it may have diilcred 
from the present domesticated rac'cs/’ Again, “'1‘lje 
wild horses which are now’ to be found inc;cv(?ral parts 
of the world afl'ord us no due to the dealer elucidation 
of their original character. I'hey appear in all cas(‘s to 
have been derived from a dom(‘Sticatetl stock. On tbe 
plains oriaitary there still exist numerous troops of 
these anihials, which evince, how^t'vcr, no markofl>cing 
originally indigenous in that country.” 

That herds of emancipaUul horses exist in tbe wilder 
tracts of the old world, and in North and South Ame- 
rica, the origin of which may be trac ed, is not for a 
moment disputed ; but we cannot legitimately argue 
from this admission, that no genuine wild horses s^cour 
the plains of Tartar y and Mongolia. At the same 
tjme we must admit with caution the vague and hasty 
assertions of early historians and travellers, who would 
scarcely draw any difference )>(*t\vecn wild and feral 
horses, or between these and the dziggetai, partly be- 
cause such nice points in natural history were not 
attended to, and partly because a doubt of the wild ani- 
mals they saw being aboriginally so might not cioss 
their mind. Yet, seeing that wuid horses, no matter 
whence sprung, do exist in the vast deserts of Asia 
and Eastern Europe, and, retiring to impenetrable 
fastnesses, mountain chains, and deep s&litudes, bid 
defiance to map, elude his pursuit, and maintain their 
iridependence, are we to suppose that on the subjuga- 
tion of a few at some remote period, by various tribes, 
tlie whole wild race passed away ? or that man was so 
fortunate as to take, educate, and preserve the last 
relics of the wild race on tbe eve of extinction ? Are 
we to believe this, and yet acknowledge that in the pre- 
sent day (when wandering hordes once thinly scattered 
have become mighty nations, and the deadly gun has 
supplanted the hunter's bow and spear) wild liorses 
escaped from bondage are capable of maintaining an 
independence which in the 'primeval ages of man's 
strife and toil upon this globe their Lee-born progeni- 
tors utterly lost ? We questi^m such a theory. It may 
be asked, where is the wild carnal, the wild sheep, the 
wild ox, the wild goat ?..... 

Now, though we admit the ditiiculty of tracing our 
domestic animals, or rather quadrupeds, to their precise 
source, yet there is not one that has not truly wild con- 
geners of tlic closest affinity, unless, indeed, the camel, 
and tbe horse of the rcstrieied genus Equus, are to be 
regarded as exceptions. This fact being incontestihle, 
we ought, before tbe horse he considered as an excep- 
tion to the rule, to be quite sure that none of the wild 
breeds are so in tlie true sense of the word, instead of 
taking it for granted, and that on mere opinion. Is it 
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bcfauac the wild horses sp nearly resemble thd domestic 
breeds, that a reluctance admit their claiins is enter- 
tained ? Surely we^do not expect to find wld horses 
anythins: but •horses; and though long domestication, 
climatfij and the care of lljp breeder may have impressed 
their signs o« the reclaimed race, etijl, in the main 
essentials, in those features which recommended this 
animal at first to man at a most valuable and efficient 
servant, and in those characters whip^ diatinguiab be- 
tween the horse and the ass or dxigget^V wild 

horse must be identical with domestic- The f^'mer 
may be rougher, heavier in the be^d, lower at /the 
withers, wilder in aspect, with, higher instinctive facul- 
ties, and of more recluse and suspiefeuB temper ^tlian 
the latter ; but here the amount of real distinction mngt 
end^ ^nd in this opinion we are the more confirmed be- 
cause from the time of ,Tob — from .the days of the cha- 
riot-driving Pharaoh to the present— the horse, as figures 
and ^ulptures prove, has continued essentially the 
sam(‘, 

[A number of authorities, ancient^ and modern, are 
then quoted to pntve the belief in* the Existence of 
genuine wild horses, scveial of which assert them to 
h»* sliy and unfit to be ridden, but as ‘"very good veni- 
son and Pennant draws a distinction between them 
and semi-M'ild horses, a breed of which, he says, has 
been pro*i u*ed on each side of tbe I3on, from Ilussian 
hoiPfis turned Ioofc during the siege of Azophfor want 
of forage, 'riie most imporlant, however, as founded 
on luiutUc inquiries among the inhabitants the re- 
gions where the wild horse is said to exist,*i 9 that of 
ll(jl()ncl lliuniltoii Smith, from whom the following ac-. 
c()\int is taken : — ] 

“ Whatever may be the lucubrations of naturalists 
in tlteir cabinets, it ilocs not appear that tllb Tahtar or 
even the Cossack nations have any doubt upon thesub- 
jc'Ct, for they assert that they can distinguish a feral 
breed from the wild by manv tokens ; and naming the 
Inrmcr takja and inuzin, ocnominate the real wild horse 
tar])an and tarpani. We have had some opportunify 
of making ])ersonal inquiries on wild liorses among a 
considerable number of Cossacks of different parts of 
Jiussia, and among Bashkirs, Kirguise, and Kalniucs, 
and w'ith a sufficient recollectioii of the statemenL of 
Pallas ami Buflou's information, obtained from M. 
Sanchez, to direc’t the questions to most of (lie points 
at ii-’sne. From the answ^ers of Russian offia*rs of this 
irregular cavalry, who spoke Frerich or German, we 
drew the general conclusion of their general belief in 
a true wild and untatneabJe species of horse, and in 
herds that were of mixed origin. Those most ac- 
quainted with a nomadic liie, and in particular £rn or- 
<i<*rly Cossack attachr'd to a Tahtar chief as Russian 
interpreter, furnished us with the substance of the 
following notice. The tarpani form herds of several 
hundreds, subdivided into smaller troops, each headiad 
by a stallion ; they are not found unintxcd oi^tepting 
towards the borders of China ; they prefer wide, open, 
elevated steppes, and always proceed in lines or files, 
usually with the head to windward, moving slowly for- 
ward while grazing, tbe stallions leading, and occa- 
sionally going round their own troop. Young stallions 
are often at some distance, and single, because they 
are expelled by the older until they can form a troop 
of mares of their own : their heads are seldom observed 
to be down for any length of time; they ig;ter now and 
then a kind of snort, with a low neigh somewhat like af] 
horse expecting its oats, but yet distinguishable by 
the voice from any domestic species, excepting the 
woolly Kalmuc breed. They have a remarkably pierc- 
ing sight, the point of a Cossack spear at a great dis- 
tance on the horizon seeti behind a bush bei^ suffi- 
cient to make a whole troop halt : but this is not a 
token of alarm ; it soon resumes its march, till some 


young stallion on the skirts begins to blow with Itfii 
nostrils, moves his cars in all directions with rapidity, 
and trots or scampers forward to rec*onnoitre, the hcM 
being very high, and the tail out. If his curiosity la 
satisfied, he stops and begins to grazp ; but if he tahee 
alarm^ he flings up his croup, turns round, knd with a 
peculiarly shrill neighing warns tbe herd, which iftt* 
mediately turns round and gallops off at an amaklng 
rate, with tha stallions in the rear, stop)rfng and lodfe^ 
ing hack repeatedly; while the mares atid foals disap- 
pear as if hy enchantment, because, with unerring tact, 
they se|e(it thp first siyell of ground, or ravine, lo 
conceal ^them, until they reappear at a great distance* 
generally in a direction to preserve the lee-side of the 
apprehended danger. Although bears and wolves oc- 
casionally prowl after a herd, thev will not venture to 
attack it, for the sultan-stallion will instantly meet the 
enetny, and, rising on his haunches, strike him down 
with his fore-feet ; and should he be worsted, which is 
seldom the case, another stallion becomes the champion ; 
and in the case of a troop of wolves, tbe herd forma a 
close mass, with the foals within, and the stallions 
charge in a body, which no troop of wolves will ven- 
ture to encounter, (’arnivora, therefore, must be con- 
tented with aged or injured stragglers. 

"‘The Bultan-stallio'n is not, however, suffered to 
retain the chief authority for more than one season 
without opposition from others rising, in the confidence 
of youthful strength, to try by battle whether the 
leadership should not be confided to them, and the 
defeated party driven from the herd in exile. These 
animals are found in the greatest purity on the Kara 
Room, Boutli of the lake Arab and the Syrdaria, near 
Kusneh, on the banks of the river it* Ihe territory 
of the Kalkas, the Mongolian deserts, and the solitudes 
of the Gobi. Within the Russian frontier there are, 
however, some adulterated herds in the vicinity of the 
fixed Belilemonts. distinguishable by the variety of 
their colours, and a selection of residence less remote 
>from human habitations. Real larpans are not larger 
than ordinary mules ; their colour is invariably tan, 
Isabella, or mouse, being all shades of the same livery, 
and only varying in depth by the growth or decrease 
of a whitisli surcoat, longer than the hair, increasing 
from Midsummer and shedding in May. During the 
cold season it is long, heavy, and soft, lying so close as 
to feel like a bear's fur, and them is entirely grizzled. 
In summer much falls away, leaving only a certaifl 
quantity on the back and loins. The head is small, 
tbe forehead greatly arched, and the cars far bac|c> 
cither long or short : the eyes small and malignant ; 
the chin and muzzle beset with bristles; tbe ncclc 
rather thin, and crested with a thick rugged mane, 
w hich, like the tail, is black, as are also the pasterns, 
W'bich arc long ; the hoofs are narrow, high, and rather 
pointed ; the tail, descendingk only to the hdtrks, is fur- 
nished with coarse and tathcr curly or wavy hairs, 
dose up to the crupper ; the croup is as high as the 
withers. Tho voice of the tarpan is loud, and sHriller 
than that of a domestic horse ; and their action, stand- 
ing, and general appearance resemble somewhat those 
of viciotiB mules. Such is the general evidence ob- 
tained from the orderly before mentioned ; a man ^who 
was a p-ewfect model of an independent trooper of the 
desert, and wdio had sp?nt ten or twelve years on the 
fronjicr of China.** 

St*vf ral distinctions, with regard to habits, appear to 
exist between the wild tarpans and the feral rnuzin. 
The former arc regularly migratory, proceeding on the 
approach of summer to the northern latitudes, and re- 
turning on tbe approach of autumn ; in the winter they 
resort to high grounds where the winds have swept 
away the snow, or where it is so much disturbed that , 
they can dig through it with their feet to the buried 
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berbaji:e. They dislike irater, and refuse to cross rivers ; 
yet with singular address tliey tread their way through 
extensive swamps, apparently guided in their choice of 
ihc fordable passes by the sease pf smell^a tried leader 
pioneering the way, and followed by the herd. Their 
indocility is extreme, tloubil^ by judicious methods 
they may be reclaimed ; but when captured they often 
brr^ak tlieir necks during their violent strugglhs ; and if 
not, turn sulky, and pine till they die. In %bting they 
rise up, strike with the fore-limbs, try to cfudi their 
foe, and bite furiously. Towards dom^ric horses they 
are said to evince great aniiwpsity, attaching aiid en- 
deavouring to destroy them. We should supp<ise that 
this account refers only to the males; otherwise how 
comes it that there are herds of the mixed riices ? 

The muziu or feral horses vary In colour, and have 
the head larger and the neck shorter than the larpans ; 
they stray in feeding, and scatter themselves moi^ irre- 
gularly ; nor is their migration definite, their wander- 
ing being rather directed by the abundance of pas- 
turage than by a fixed routine to which instinct impels 
them. They court the society of Ibe domestic breed, 
but have often a few expelled stallions of the tarpan 
race amongst them; and the more that the tarpan 
blood prevails in the troop, the more do they display 
the manners of the wild race, and the more do they 
avoid the precincts of man. The young, when cap- 
tured, though at first obstinate, are in due time sub- 
dued to bondage. 

Colonel H. Smith alludes to the woolly Kalmuc breed 
kept in a domestic state among the wandering Tanars. 
In the Museum at Paris is the specimen of a hotac 
entitled Cheval Bashkir it is covered with fur some- 
what like that of a lahite llama. The bead is heavy, the 
limbs moderate, the eais short and pointed, and the 
lower jaw bearded like that of. a goat. HerodotuI, 
speaking of the Sigynes, a nation innabiting the wild 
deserts north of the Danube, describes them as having 
horses covered over with hair like bristles, five fingers 
long, low of stature, unable to carry a rider, having 
short noses turning upwards, and yet capable of draw- 
ing chariots with swiftness, for which purpose they 
are employed. Of these he only heard by rejwrt, and 
though the details are exaggerated, still it seems very 
probabb that this peculiar and perhaps original breed of 
i^xni-wild horses is intended. This woolly horse occurs 
ki a wild state in the Kfira Koom and the Pamere, an 
elevated plateau destitute of trees, but covered with 
pasturage, and giving rise to the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes; and it is from this source that the Bashkirs 
and Kirguise have derived tlie domestic woolly breed. 
These animals are low at the shoulder ; the colour is 
grisley white,? somewhat darker in the summer ; the 
coat consists of an underlayer of soft woolly hairs and 
an outer o(«vering of hard shining hairs. . 

Oppian has assigned aSpv'cies of wild horse to the 
debris of Etluopia, and Leo Africanus asserts the 
existance of such an animal in the wilds uf Northern 
Africa. Under the name of fcooinra!) (JSquus Bippag^ 
Tu$) Colonel H. Smith describes a wild eouine animal, 
which, till his notice of it appeared, haa escaped the 
observation of naturalists. For ourselves, we have 
never seen a specimen, and it appears to be an animal 
of great rarity. ^ 

The koomrah, unlike the wild horse of Asia, is not 
gregarious ; it inhabits the mountain foresta coming 
down to the wells and drinking-springs In small families 
or and is there liable to be attacked by men, as 

well as by hyenas and Otiier beasts of prey : its Wariness, 
Its keen sense of smell, its fleetness, and its instan* 
tm^^eous and rajud retreat up the mountains to its forest 
cover, render it* in spite of all attacks, vm difficult to 
• be taken or killed ; it is saii moreover, 

to defend itself very courageously, blfing very fiercely 


when brouglit to bay. Cpjonel H. Smith says, “ Of 
the real koomrah, we have seen a living specimen in 
England, “and the skin of anothor. The first came 
from Barbary ; the second died on botfrd of a slave- 
ship on the passage from tho coast of Guihea to the 
West Indies in 1798, the skin, legs, and head having 
hem carefully preserved by the master, who kindly 
permitted a sketch and noteit to be made of it at 
DominicSr* r 

**Thc koomrah of the mountains is about ten or ten 
and a half liands high ; the head is broad across the 
foreh^d, and deep measured to the jowl ; it is small, 
Short; and pointed at the muzzle? making the profile 
almost triangular 5 instead of a forelock between the 
ears, down to the eyes the hair is long and woolly ; ilie 
eyes are small, of a light Imzel colour, and tht ‘ears 
large and wide ; the, neck thin, forming an angle with 
the head, and clothed with a scanty but long ^ black 
mane ; the shouMer rather vertu^al and meagre, with 
withers low, but the croup higli and broad ; the barrel 
large ; tliighs cait-baiumed, and t^e limbs ch»an but 
asinine, with the hoofs elongated; short pasterns, 
small callosities on the hind legs, and the tail clothed 
with a f^ort fur for several inches before the long 
black hair begins. The atiimal is entirely of a reddish 
bay colour, without streak or mark on flie spine, or 
any while about the iimbs. We made our skcUdi at 
Portsmouth, and believe it refers to the .-aitic animal 
which livjjd for many years, if ue are rightly informed, 
in a paddock of the late Lord Grenville’s. There was 
in the British Museum a stuffed specimen exactly 
corresponding in size and colour, but with a head 
(possibly in consequence of the taxidermist wanting 
the real skpll) much longer and Jt;ss in defdh. The 
other BjHfeimen, which came from the north mountains 
of Accra in Guinea, was again entirely similar. We 
were told that in voice it difi’ered from both horse and 
ass; and in temper, that which died on shipboard, 
though very wild and shy at first, was hy no means 
vicious, and fed on sea-biscuit with w illing ncjsa.” 

We arc informed that the hinny, or niule, betw^een 
the male horse and female ass, is occasionally shown 
among the Arabs and Shellahs as the koomrah. Of 
these mules some are grey, others black ; they must 
not be confounded with the real wild kf>oiurah. which 
Colonel H. Smith asserts to be a genuine species, and 
one known to the ancients, perhaps the boryesof Hero- 
dotus, the bourra of Koldagi. (See Hero(V)tus. ‘ Mel- 
pomene, ' iv., for an account, of the animals of Libya.) 

Here then w^ have, a true wild horse of Northern 
Aftic|i ; and if, as wc think they are, our arguments 
we to be trusted, a true wild horse in the vast table- 
lands of central Asia, from the Don and Volga, 
through the Kirguise wilderness. Great and Little 
Bucharia, Turkestan, Sangaria, Kalinoukia, and the 
gf’eat d^esert of Gobi, Mongolia, and the region of tlife 
KaJkas and Sojroti. Over such parts of this enormous 
extent of territory Europeans have visited, or of 
which they have obtained accounts, horses living in a 
state of nature, and herding in troops, each headed' M 
“one mifchty steed,” are knoVu to roam. Without 
except that it wa? received as the opinioh 
of Pallas (though he never decidedly advanced it), 
naturalists, with few exceptions, have all concurred in 
regarding these horses as the descendants of an eman- 
^cipated race f but when, and under what circumstances 
em^^ipated, we are left to discover as we may. Thu 
Gordian knot is cut, because it is easier so to do than 
dwn tangle its intricacies. Surely we may as reason- 
ably argue that the wild duck is nothing more than an 
emancipated^ descendant of a tame race, and, .adduce as 
a proof that ip our sheets of wafer in various places we 
have breeds between the tame and wild races. The 
asseriion Is gratuitous, the argument pointless. 
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11 E dark character of King John« as 
universally drawn ^ has scarcely one 
redeeming quality. Other tyranni- 
cai or lyrifortunate princes had their 
friends and admirers among contem- 
porariesAand eulogists and chroni* 
clers who praised them after they 
were dead. But John enjoytid none 
of these advantages : we c^n scarcely 
find a chronicler that has a good 
word to say of him or for him. Ho 
had been a bad son, a bad brother* 
a cruel uncle* a false friend, and an 
implacable and treach^pus foe. He 
was beliSved to have caused the 
death of his accompHslied faUter by 
his filial ingratitude and profound 
perfidy ; lie had foully plotted against 


No. 871. 


his brother for the throne of England when «tUc 
Lion-heart wis* engaged in the Holy War or kept 
in close prison by the Austrian diiice and Grrniau 
emperor; though most magnanimously purdonotl, hf? 
had renewed lus treasons against Uiat brother ; and, 
since that brother’s death, he had inurthered his iiino^. 
cent young nephew, Pgneo Arthur, the better to 
secure himself on the English throne and in posses- 
sion qf Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, Poiotou, and 
Aquitaine. A Ihkdc veil of mystery hiutg, and still 
bangs, over the last hours of the gentle Arthur 5 but 
no dopbt was ever entertained of his having been most 
barbarously put to death ; and of the many tales whicli 
were circulated, that which was the most horrible of all 
was the most accredited, as bein'; must in aiu^ordance 
with the character and disposition of the unnatural 
uncle. But instead of securing him in the possesion 
of the continental dominions which had been acquired 
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by )u» fortnuato fanniy, by inan ii^ 2 ;o anti by conqnesb 
the iriiiitlirr of Prinre Arthur was a chief cause of his 
being driven out of them. 1'hc Pkntagcencts, rather 
than the Cape tians, had been lords of France: their 
auporioritji hud b(?t*n catabliRhed by the tvisdom and 
fornino of Henry 11., and had been maintained by the 
valour of Kichard ; but under a prince so unwise and 
))asil]animous as John, blackened w itii crime and borne 
down under the weight of so univeisal an odiunif it 
had no longer a chance of muintaining itself against 
the house of Capet. His own subjects rose against 
him, denouncing iiiin as a inurtherer ind monster, and 
'ciilling for vengftdnce on his head for the innocent 
bl<»t)d of his nephew. His barons and knights joined 
tile Fnumh king, delivering towns and castles into his 
liauds ; the Bretons revollcd to a man ; Poictou w^as in 
a blaze, and la Aquitaine lus banner wjis struck downi 
and deserted. Within a lew months after his nephew’s 
nnirlher he was uliliged to fly from Normandy into 
Kaglaad; and bcfq|e llic next year ended, he had lost 
nearly the wlioli* of th(^ vast heritage on tlu? Continent. 
His JCuglisli or Auglo^NonnaU nobles would make 
no strenuous clfort ibr him, considering him as a 
doomed man, and as one so perverse and obstinate in 
evil ctmriH'H Unit no good (‘ounsel would ever be fol- 
lowed by him, and that no earthly effort could Rfit^c him 
i'imn shame and ruin. Hveii wtnui the English fur- 
uished him w'Hli money and a good army, he did no- 
thing but incur fresh disgrace. He took two or three 
< astles ill Bi ittany, atoimed and burned the town of 
Atigei'S, and llitni, after couuniltiug detestable cruel- 
lies, h(‘ reposed on his bloody laurels : and when King 
Piiilip maichcd against him, \h\ begged lobe allowed lu 
iiegouate for a ]K’artL\ aiul while llie negotiations wi re 
nuoding he abamloned his army and fled again into 
Ihiglund. The )»oj)e interfered, and obtained for the 
dastard a truce of two y(;avg. John » very next st(?p 
was to enter into a furious quarrel with iho church ; 
and by liis ruMlmei^s and falsehood, and evil deeds, In? 
gave an odious eohuiriug to Jus eausi? even where he 
vVas wholly or jiartially in the right. After six years 
i>f conteolimu Poj)e Jonneent Juirlcd his deacJliost 
iliunderbolt at the head <»f Jolm ; cxconynunicating 
him, pronouncing his deposition, absolving his vassals 
from their oaihs of allegiance, and calling U])on all 
Clu'istian princes and barons to lake paia m the act of 
lietUrouing au impious tyrant. This teWible quarrel, 
which John had begun as a bully, be ended as a 
coward. Ho <'rouched at ilio leet of Paiidulj)h, the 
pope’s legate, iin]>lorcd forgiveness, and put his hand 
and seal to the terms which the pope had been pleasc?d 
to send him, causing four oi his gieatcst barons, Wil- 
liam, Earl of Salisbury, Reginald, Karl of Boulogne, 
uud Uio Karls of Wareline and Ferrers, to swear, <m 
tJic soul ol^the king,” that ht; would kc(?n this com]>act 
inviolate* But this uii8 t^ily a small j)itrt of the 
debasement of Ibe crown. Two days after this — ou 
the kruh of May, 1213 “John re|uivc<l Iq Uie church | 
of the Templars at Dover, and there, ifl the sight of 
his bishops, baronx, and knight'?, look, on his knees, 
before PiUidul]>h, i oath of fljalty to tli^pope — tlie 
saiTic oath winch vassals look to their lords. At the 
same time he put into the cuvoy's hands a charter, 
testifying chat Im, ihe King «if England and Lord of 
liTlmul, in iilonejnent for bis oilences against Ood and 
tlic church, uoi compelled by llic interdict or bj^any 
fear or foriN*. but of his own free will and with the | 
geweml conaciu of his barons, surrendered to our I^rd | 
the Po.jKy Innocent, and innocent's successors for ever, 
the kwiphuu of E.jgiarid and the lordship of Ireland, 
Whitd> wm? boDcelortb to be held as iiefs of the Moiy 
fcicu, John and hi|s gucv•(«s^•^JrR paying for them an lui- 
luuil tribu'fC of seven limulrod marks of silver for Eng- 
land and thiee hundred marks lor Ireland. This, as 


far aa Jolip could do it, wto making England a dc- 
pendence arnl flc»f of the Rinnan See, The meiusum 
excited thc^ scorn of even the mewaj devout. But the 
faithless tyrant immediately proceeded to break some 
of the most solemn of his qaths ami the ’best of his 
itgreemeiUS, wherein the happiness of his English snb^ 
jects were concerned. He had engaged to recall .a 
number of English exiles, as Well laymen as ehiUTh^ 
men, whom he Jliad driven out of the country in an 
arbitrary and lawless manner ; but %vhen the storm was 
allayed in England, hn refused to recall one of these 
men. The navy of England had recently gained far him 
a splendid and complete victory over the navy of Fran<'<y 
at J'latnme ; and now, being determined to carry the 
wm again into France, he summoned his vassals to 
meet. him at Portsmouth, The harmm went arjnejil land 
appointed, wdth their knights and inen-at-anns, and 
as if quite ready to sail ; but, when ordered to embark, 
they resolutely refused so !0 do, unless lire kirfg re- 
called the exiles as he had promised. After souu' 
paltry Iricka^nd tergiversations John gi’anted aj'eluct- 
ant consent to the demaivls of thV barons; and the 
exflos being recalled, return(!d into England.' Among 
these returned exiles w^erc Stephen Langtou, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bi^diops of l^>iRb)n. Kly, 
Hereford, Lincoln, and Bath, ami odicr# clmrohinen 
and monks— nearly* aM of them men of Saxon descent, 
and attached lo the old free Saxon iustitul.ons- The 
king met atid emliraced the reuirned ar< hbishop in 
the* porcly of the Ciilhodral chuieli at Winrhe^tev, 
making many professions of fritnulsbip: but Langiou 
trusted him not, nor did any man now Inisrt him. At 
this very moment ihfs most deadly hatied ol the arrh* 
bishop was^ rankling in his heart, and it is believed 
that if he could liave done it willi sajVqy he noiild Jiav e? 
murthered him even within the i'hureliqKircdi. 'I'jte 
mean-spirited king, however, fell on his knees belme 
the f)relate and barons, and wj>^lh tears in his eyes bc^ 
s^ccIkmI them lo have eoin|>a«sit)n on him and the 
kingdom, and to aid him in ieeov<>ring the dtuninioiist 
which the King of Franco had taken from him. Siili 
weeping, he swore upon the Evangelista to debrnd and 
maintain the church, to govern lightemisly, to restme 
the good laws of bis ])redecessors, and especially the 
Saxon laws of King Edward the Confessor, to judge 
all his RubjeelH according to the juRt awards of llu* 
<*ouvts of law, lo abrogate all \injust and lyraunical 
liuvs, and to make re.stiiuUon of all that lie luu) imjusily 
taken from the church or from any of hfa subjt'cls.. 
His penitence ^eemed so exem])lary, and hia grief so 
sincere, that many of the s])eclatois, wlio did not 
know what a perfect a<dor he was, were themselves 
inovcil to tears. Archhisliop Langtou gave him ab- 
solution and ixuiediclions. 

Having, a» he considered, satisfied his terons, John 
e»iibarlvi.*«l and set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were iflmo hurry to ftdlow him, being far mole imager 
to secure their own liberties than to i*ecover the king's 
continental dominions. Their grievances were many, 
and their disgusts still more : a spirit of national Saxon 
liberty bad been slowly and yjradually growing up; 
they were ashamed of a submiHsion 1<S a contemptible 
despot, and were resolved to \i\ii eome lasting rcBlric- 
tions upon the kingly power in this realm. They said, 
and with truth, that the time of their feudal service was 
ttowexpiredf and that they were not bound toibllow the 
King to France this year. And instead of taking ^sbip 
they united and withdrew to a great council iu tlip 
town of St. Albatfs, whore Filzpeter, one of theJdng’a 
justiciaries, was presiding. Here ibcy publishea cer- 
tain resulutioma in the forps of royal proclamations, 
ordering the observance of good old laws, Tcprobating 
the severity of some of the new or Norman iawa, and 
denounced' the puniabmeut of death against all such 
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sheriffa, foresters, or oilier oiEcers of the hinjj as 
sliould oppress t}ie peoy^Ie or exceed their yroywr and 
lepil authorUy. Tlie exlortiou practised by these 
nilicers iipoiji the people had been ^excessive. The 
kinc; iiiuiself#had k*on a f^reat robber. . In tlie year 
1207 lie Iiad taken a revonth of the movable property 
!is well of chmclunen as of laymen. But the wrings 
he had done to the nobility in dcbauc^hiug their wives 
nrul daughters filled ut» the cup of prtfvocation to over- 
llowing, 

Jolni got as far as Uic island of Jersey, when, finding 
that none followed him, he turned back with fearful 
impi'eratioiis and vows of vengeance. His usual oath 
was, by God’s teeth !’* He soon landed, and iuare|^ed 
great band of foreign incrcpimries to the north; 
for the at St. Alban s had broken up, and it was 

in the country near the Trent anti beyond it that the 
patriotic nobhjs were most fonnidabje. Burning add 
destroying, showing me rcy to none, and encouraging 
liift inorecnaries in the perpetration of every horror, 
he a<Jvanc(;d as far as I^orihamp^lon, •Here Arch- 
bishop 1/iington overtook him. “Those barbaritioa,** 
Slid the jnelato. “ are in violation of your recent oaths ; 
youi- vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not be^wantonly harassed by arms.** “ By God’s 
U‘i‘(h roared luritms tyrant, ‘bj will do Uiat which 
i list I Mind you your church, and leave me to govern 
ih<.‘ Rtat<\” He coniiiiucd his df'Striictive march to 
.N'Oltinghani. Langton, who was not a iriai^to be in- 
linfulatcd by any violence of languattc or gfsturo, and 
who knew that John was always at heart a coward, 
loliowcd him to the 'ficnt, and at NoUinghaiii again 
)u<‘scnted liiiusclf to iiim, threatening to cxcoiiimuiii- 
calf* ail the furtigiicrs, ministers, and offidters that fol- 
io v\ eel liiin in Ins lawless course. The tyrant then 
nay, and sunniioned the barons to meet him or 
ins jiu.ti<!iarios. assuving^the primate that right should 
Ik‘ dune according to law. Wt? believe that so much 
would not have been cuncf’ded if ,]ohifs meiccnarfbs« 
iia l not bofMi <li8inay(Hl by the fonnidabli) iirray of the 
Sherwood foresters, and by reports that w’cr4^ brought 
tluun, that all the people of Nottinghamshire and Der- 
by sliiio were up in arms for the defence of their 
towns and villages, and were cx])ecting aid from the 
eoimtiies behind the Humber and Ouse, 

Archbishop Langtou basteued back to London, and 
tbiU'e, at another groat mectitig of the barons, he read 
the libfU'af charter, whicli Henry I. had granted on 
his accession, and which professed to revive the free 
spii*it of Saxon legislature ; and afie/ inducing tiiese 
Anglo-Norman barons to ciribrace its jiroWsions, 
Langton made them S'vear to bo true to each other, 
and to et)n(juer or die in support of their li])erties. 
Stephen Langton wras thoroughly an Englishman, and 
the friend of the great body of the people : there w’^re 
many things in the simple Saxon legislation ijiit 6uit(?d 
to tlie taste or pride of the nobles ; but he won tiieir 
assent to them all. This was done on the 2()th of 
August, 1213. On tlie 29th of September a new legate 
from the pope, Cardinal Nicholas, ariivcd in England, 
John renewed his oath of fealty to Innocent, knelt in 
liomage before the legate, paid 15,000 marks in money, 
and promised more : and from this mcmient the court 
of Rome cdianged sides, and, abandoning the cause; of 
liberty and the barons whom U had hiihcgrto ^pported, 
it stood for the king. This made the struggle tlie 
. more difficult, but it could not detach Stephen Langton 
iVoiY^thc eonfederacy, nor did it much aiscourage the 
nobles. With or without the concurrence and assist- 
ance of the pope, the Ij^y aristocracy of England and 
% far the greater part of the English church were 
renolutely determined to obtain some better charter of 
]tb**rtica than bad hitherto been granted. 

Tiic jiatiouivl pride and the love of military glory 


brought about a short reconcilialion bctwwn John and! 
his great vassals. The ambition and tfic successful 
scbouics of the French King liad excited rcasonablo 
alarms on the continent of Europe: in 1214 a league 
was formed against Philip, and Joini, having promised 
to be guided by w4se couirjU'llors and experienced coUi- 
manderStf was enabled to join it with some vigour. 
Olho the new emperor of Gomiany, Fenrand earl of 
Flanders, Kenaud earl of Bouhjgne, invaded Fraiirt; 
fr^m various points. John sent some English forces 
under the coiuinand of his half-bi other the Earl of 
Salisbury, commonly cafted the Longswonl, and who waa 
one of the sons of the Fair Rosamond Clittbrd. Salis- 
bury marched to Valenrienues, where some of tin; con- 
federates established their head -quarters. John himsf/if 
following, sailed to tlm const of Poietou, where t^evcral 
of his former Breton vassals joined him, ami enabled 
him to advance to Angora. But the English King 
was kept in cliei'k, or lost his opjJOrtunity throngli 
cowardice and iudohTict?, and w^hlte he ivas doing no- 
thing for them, bis allies w cre thoroughly defeated at 
the gre^t and memorable battle of Bouvincs, in which 
the emperor was completely ruined, and the Earl of 
Flanders, tlie Earl of Boulogne, and the Earl of JSaliw- 
bury were taken prisoners, together with an iuiTticnse 
number of inferior lords and knights. The battle was 
fought on the 27tli of July. On the IJIlh of Oclob<*r 
John abjectly begged a truce from the French King, 
and obtained one for five years, but ui>on condition of 
abandoning all the towns and castles he J)ad taken 
during this war. There were other conditions which 
wouki Jiav(; dishonoured any prince less base and sunk 
ill opinion than was John. He fjjrthwdth returned to 
England in a humour more ferocious* than ever. As 
if he would take vengeance on his English ?ubjc(ds for 
the reverses and shame he bad siiftercd, be again let 
loose his foreign mercenaries on the land, and began 
to violate all his most Bolcinu promises. I'hc hcaris oi 
the people Irad indeed long been alienated by hia 
cruelly, treachery, lust, and covelou.snes^ ; but they 
possibly might have borne with him a little longer if 
he had not so painfully disappointtul all iheir liO])es of 
victory and glory. He was never so haled and at 
same time so entirely despised as wdicn he renewed 
this arbitrary and horrid (course ot government. The* 
wise and gentle Fitzpeter, his justiciary, the only mu' 
of his ministers that bad over been able to moderate. IfSs 
fury, bad now been dead some months, Jolm, \vlio 
hau feared him, liad rejoiced at liis ch'atli. “ By (iod’s 
teeth,” said ho, “I am now for the first time King and 
Lord of England/' 

But thcie were now men at work that w’cre both 
resolute and skilful, and that would never cme until 
they bad put Ibis kingly power under sonic ])ropcT re- 
striction. For a timiMt waa necessary to proceed with 
caution ; for the loreign^mcrcenarics were numerous, 
and though John was not brave, lie waa formidable 
through IfSstcraft and cunning. Shortly affiu* his 
return to England, the barons mot in .private to talk of 
the league they had formed with Langton, of tho oaths 
they liadfikeu to one another, and of the imperative 
necessity of re-establishing the charter of Henry I., or 
other guarantees of libeily. “ The time,” they said, 

is favourable ; the feast of the blessed St, Edmund 
apnroaches ; amidst the multitude that resort to the 
shnne of the saint and martyr wc may asseiUble with- 
out suspicion." 

St. Edmundsbury, or as w e now call it Bury St. TM- 
ujuxurs, where the grand drama of Runnymede was 
in a manner rcbc'arscd, was a populous and thriving 
tow'll at the beginning of the ihirteeiUh eemtury, and 
splendid was the ablx^y, w ith its church and dc pcmdcn-^ 
cies which piety had built, and, through a long ticrici; 
of yeaid, beaulihed and enriched, hi ords-r to com- 
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niemonitfl that true Saxon and old national Saint, 
during the several days llml ibe festival lasted, the 
shrine of St. Ednniiid, with its plates of gold, and every 
part of the church and abbey, wore thrown open to the 
.Jeyolecs,j,who flocked thither from Essex, Cambridge- 
Kliire, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Suffolk, and 
J^^or folk, and all the eastern coast of Knglanrl. A shat" 
tcrxMl gatctvay and a fragment or two arc all that 
remain to denote the architectural spkndour of the 
iimnenso edifice; but we have the evidence of old 
drjiwinp:® as well as that of books to show its niaf^ni- 
tude and threat richnosa. TIr* abhol and monks had 
oU(Mi distinp;uished tlioinselves by their opposition to 
the kiiif^ly despotism,' and by their love for the old laws 
and iisaf^es of the country. There could not be found 
a more fiitin«; ]daco for llic rchtarsintj of Ma^na 
Charta tlian the great eh\irch of the abbey of St. Ed- 
mund. On the 20ih of November, the saint's day, the 
barons mot amnnp: the crowds of pilgrims and devo- 
tees, and giving the hand to one another, they walked 
into thccfmrch, where, without noise? or parade, they 
f/nally determined to fl**mand their riglits, in ft body, 
in the royal court, at the festival of Christmas. Having 
come to this resolution, tbev advanced one? by one, ac- 
cording to seniority, to the' high altar (behind wbitdi 
were the Imdy and relies of the saint, and his shrine 
covered all over with plates of silver and plates of 
burnished gold) ; and laying their hands on the high 
altar, the confederates severally swore tiiat if the kiiig 
should relufie the lights th(*y elaiincd, they would with- 
draw their tcally, and make war ujion him, nor cease 
this war until, by a charter under his own seal, be; 
should grant and conlirni theii just ptUitio.us. TJiey 
then parted to meef again at the Feast of tlic Nativity. 
When that Rolenin b\U festive season arrived dohn 
found himself at Woreesler, and almost aloni', for none 
of his great vassals came as uMial to congratulate him, 
and the couritcnanei's (»f his own attendants seemed i 
^gloomy and uncjuiet. JIo suddenly depar:.ed, and] 
ruhng to London, there shut hiinscdf up in the strong ’i 
house of th<; Knights Templars. The barons followed 
rinse on thtMio ward s sto})s, and on tlie Feast of the 
Fpiphany (at ev^ny move they chosf? some day conse- 
< rated by religinii) they ]>rcsented (heinselves in such 
lorce that he was obliged to admit them loan audience 
At first he attempted to browbeat the nobles. One 
Uiabop and two barons W(ve recreants, and consented 
to recede fiom their claims, and never trouble him 
again ; but all the rest were linn to their purpose, 
John turned pale, and trembled. He then changed 
Ills tone, and cajoled instead of threatening, *‘Your 
lie said, “contains matter weighty and ardu- 
ous. oil must grant me time till Easbn-, that with 
due deliberation 1 maybe able to do justice to myself 
and 6atisf>,tlie dignity of my crownV* Many of the 
liarons, knowing the use would make of it, would 
not have granted this delay, but tlie majority consented 
nnon^conditiou that Cardinal Langlon. the Jlishop of 
Ely, and William, Earl of Pembroke, should be the 
king’s sureties that he would give them the satisfac- 
tion they demanded on the appointed day. jPThe confe- 
derated nobles then retired to their homes. They 
were im sooner gone than John adopted measures 
which he fondly hoped would frustrate all their pkns. 
and bring them bound hand and foot witliin tfie verge 
n courting' the CJiutch ; 
ami he rovmany renounced the important prerogative 
that hau bcmi hitherto so zealously contended for by 
8/cat ancestors, touching the election 
of bishops and abbots. This amounted to a surrender 
unto the Cliurcti ol umly all that Thomas aBinrkct 
had striven 10 obtain: it was a broad n*cognition of 
the suiHUionly of the spiritual to the temporal v»ower 
i»f the tma to the kingly crown. It was ciiieflv to 


avoid such a concession that* John s able fatlier Henrv 
II. had snfterod so much in fame and in peace of 
mind. It is very probable thaU John meant it all 
merely fas a temporary sacrifice, and t][jat he who 
was faithful to none, woald not have kept his 
agreement with the Church. But having thus, as he 
thought, bound the clergy to his service, lie tunu?d bis 
attention to the body of the people, whose progress had 
been slow, but yiretty steady, and whose jm))ortanc.(* in 
the state or as a component part of tbc nation was now 
really great. After putting on the mask of popularity, 
he ordered his sherins to assemble all the free men of 
their several counties, and lender to tlnuu a new oath 
of allegiance. The sheriffs and others were also in- 
sfrucled to cajole the people into the belief that the 
king had a more delicate regard for their liberties and 
franchises, their. pixiaperity and well-being, than the 
great feudal lords and the aristocracy at' larg/.*, who 
could not hut b& jealous of the growing wealth and 
consideration of the trading and industrious classes. 
If John hadbor»e a better charaeV-er these arguments 
inight have carried sormf weight with them, and the 
jealousy of classes might have retarded the march nf 
constitutional liberty. The king's next great step was 
to dispatch an agent to Rome to appeal to the pope 
against what he te^ined the treasona^bk violence of his 
vassals. The barons, ‘too, sent an envoy to the Eternal 
City, to e.xp]ain the justice and moderation of their 
views ; tyit it was soon made more than ever evident 
lliat Popn Jnnoi'cnt was now determined to support Uie 
dutiful and submissive king through right and wrong. 
He expressed indignation at the turbulence of the 
English aristocracy, and 

‘^Tlicii pripsfs, witli bolls anti briefs, and sliavcn crcnvns, 

Anti gn}>ing iUU, and unrvlcnliiij,^ iVowiis, 

Lc^alfs anU dclogatt s with o*ar htOl,*’ 

were sent from Rome to aitl Xnd abet the tyrant, lu- 
ifucenl Mmself wrote a startling lcM.ter to t lie ]»rimat(* 
Canlinal Langlon, calling upon iiini lo exert himself 
for the Interests of llic Church whoso servant he was, 
and to bear ]noper loyalty and obedience to his natural 
sovereign and lord. He also sont letUns to several of 
the English barons : and among them to Sir Eustac»‘ 
de \ cscy, to whom and lo whose beautiful wife tin* king 
had recently offered the grossest of insults. Jn th(?se 
epistles the pope called upon llie English nobles lo fore- 
go their discord with the king, and to be faitlrful unto his 
illustrious and dear son in Clirist, John, King of the Eng- 
lish, *^c.* Thd tarculars were dated in the month of 
Novomber, 1214. They appear to have produced little 
or no eflect. The lay barons continued firm lo their 
nurpose ; and that extraordinary priest Langton could 
he dt*af to the voice of his spiritual chief where he 
tljought that the interests of his country were vitally 
conoent.^d. John conceived that ho might count on 
the thunders of the Vatican on his side if the baronage 
should proceed to any extremity ; but in order to make 
lumsclf still more secure, ho Uiuk the Cross on the 
2nd of February, solemnly stjearing that he would 
load an army to the Holy Land, as hi8‘brothrr Richard 
had done with so much glowy. By taking the Cross 
m^y privileges and immunities were secured; the 
debtor was exempted from the jmrsuit of bis creditor ; 
the persons, .goods, and estates of the Crusaders were 
Placed under the immediate protection of theehurcli till 
their return from Palestine; and altlioiigh this Judy pro- 
tection had often been found unavailing, and although 
Uie church itself had more than once joined in plunder- 
ing the estates of a prince absent in the Holy l.and, John, 
who had no intention of goiVig thither, seems to have 
considered this protection as tiic best (tf all defences 
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against his own subject»fc He did not; however, neg- 
ject to make preparations for war in England, but the 
result of his exewtiona was inferior to \bat which 
quietly f^|lJowed the efforts of the barons. Vn his en- 
deavours to^corrupt ami win ovt?r Iho champions of 
lil>ei ty by promising them honours and estates, ho was 
singularly unsucccssfiil. • 

On tlio appoinU^d aay in Easter week, the barons 
met at Stamford openly and with grcEt military pomp, 
being attended by two thousand knights, and a pro- 
portionate number of retainers, men-at-arms, bowmen, 
utid the like. The king was at Oxford. On the 27th 
of Ajiril the barons inarched in Hrackley, within a few 
miles of Oxford, and there they were met by a depu- 
tation from tb(‘ sovereign, composed of Cardinal 
Laliftton, the Earl of Pembroke, and the Earl of 
Warenne. Those deputies desired to know their 
demands. The confederates delivered a schedule con- 
laining the chief articles of their pelftion. These arc 
our cliiiiiis,*' they said, and if they are not presently 
graiilod our arms «hall do us justiese, fo» we will cap- 
tmv the khig’s castles, lanfls, and poss(!Ssions.’* It is 
thought that Langlon himself was tiie author of the 
bciirdulc, When tl\e deputies returned, and Langlon 
expouuo'ed llic; contents of tlie j^iarchiuent he held in 
Lis luuui, Jtlhm exclaimed in a fury^ ** And why do they 
ikA demand iiiycrouii also? lly God’s teeth, I will 
not grant tlicrn liberties which will make me a slave/* 
VV lii'ii In* C')oh‘d, he made some evasive ofthrs, which 
llic barons und(*rstood and rejected. They imniedi- 
aleJY apy)ointed Robert Kitz waiter to be their genera!. 
Paiidulph, who was with the king, t»ow contended that 
"i1k‘ (iardinaJ pi innate ought to cxc(>nnnunicate the con- 
fedciales; but JiUngtori triiid he know tl»(* jjope's real 
inleiitions had not been sigiiilicd, and that unless the 
king dismissed the foreign mercenaries whom he had 
In ought inlo the kingdom for its ruin, he woulrl pre- 
sently excommunicate them. It apjjcars, how^ever, 
thrit a hull in favour of hia vassal .lohn which the pof^e^ 
had bc(='ii pleased to grant, was issued at this time, hut 
with ao little efl'erU that the people either treatid it 
with coiuempl, or insisted that Innocent could not 
h:iV(,‘ granted it if lie liad been duly inlbiined of the 
rireumsiauces of tlio ciisi', and ofthe tyiaiinical, profli- 
gate, and faithless character of the king. And without 
cai irig for tlie bull, or for the partiality of tbe court of 
Rome to John, the barons proclaimed themselves 
“ The avury of (iud and of Holy Cliurch." They then 
marclied against the king’s castle of Northampton ; 
hut tht 7 had no buttering- engines, thc^alls were lofty 
and Riroxig, the foreign garrison stood out boldiy for 
their paymaster, and the first warlike attempt of the 
cuiifeuerales provi’d an absolute failure. After fif- 
teen day.si they gave up tbe siege, and marched to 
Jledford with anxious minds. On whichever side 
the free? burghers of England threw their •weight 
dial party must prevail, and as yet no declaration 
had. been made in favour of the confederates. But 
now anxiety vanished ; the people of Bedford threw 
open their gates ; and |oon after, messengers arrived 
from Uk! capital with secret advice that the prin- 
cipal citizens of LuiwVin were devoted to iheit 
cause, and would receive them with joy; only they 
were told that if tbt'y wished to possess tbe capital, 
they must appear before tbe gates of it without loss of 
time* Losing not so much as an hour^ the batons and* 
their host marched from Bedfoi d to Ware* and, not 
slopping to rest for the night, they pursued their 
course to London, which they resu^hed on the follow- 
ing morning* It was the 24tb of May, and a Sunday ; 
the gales were open, the ficople hearing mass in tlieir 
cUurchcfl, — when the Array of God entered the city in 
excellent order and profound silence. The gate they 
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entered by was Aldgate. According to Stow, they 
took such as they knew favoured Uic king, end spoiled 
their goods, and afterwards broke into tne houses of 
the Jews and searched their coffers ; and applied all 
diligence to repair the gales and walls of tfle city with 
the stones and demolished houses of tbe Jew^. It is 
Worthy of remark that Stow and Speed, in common 
with most of the writers who lived in the days of 
Queen Elizabeths despotism or in those of James I.’s 
high pretensions to divine righ^ speak very disre- 
spectfully of the chany>ion5 of liberty, very coldly of 
the Great Charter, and very feelingly of the inconveni- 
ences and distresses of the king. Matthew of Paris 
and other monkish writers who were contemporary 
with the facts write much more like freemen. 

On the day after their arrival in London the barons 
despatched sumnionses to all such earls, barons, and 
knights as bad hitherto remained neutral, to join them 
against the yieijured John unless they wished to be 
considered and treated as enemies of their country : 
and other proclamations went forth to assert that the 
confederates were in arms for no other purpose than 
to secure the liberties of the people, and establish the 
quiet of tlic kingdom. The summonses wrere obeyed . 
la all parts of the kingdom the lords and knights 
quitted their castb^s to join tlie national standard at 
London. “ It is needless/* say tbe old chroniclers, 
” to enumerate the barons who composed the Army of 
God and of Holy Church : they were the whole 
nobility of England.” ** This/* says Sir James Mack- 
intosh, is a |;)hrasc nearly equivalent to what in 
modern language would be called the nobility and 
gentry. Their follow^ers compr^iliended all the yeo- 
manry and free peasantry, while the accession of the 
capital was a pledge of liie adherence of the citizens 
and burgofeses.”* The business in hand was for the' 
(!ommuTi good of Iluj nation, and therefore all classos 
except that of tbe actual serfs took part in it. The 
lower of Loudon remained in the hands of the king’s^ 
fieople, but they iven* too fc»w" in number to give any 
cause of alarm to tlie (utizens. The apprentices with 
their clubs undertook to watch tbe Tower gates and to 
pnjveiit any sorties tberefroiii. 

The licart of John again turned to water: he saw 
himself almost entirely deserted, only .seven knights 
remaining near his person. Recovering, howevqj|\ 
from hiH fir.st slU])efiiction, he resorted to liis old arts; 
he assumed a ]dacid and cheerful countenance ; said 
what his lieges had done was well done; and from 
Odiham, in Ilampshire, where he was staying when 
he first learned the full strength of the league, he 
despatched the Karl of Pembroke to J4ondon, to assure 
the barons that, for the good of peace, and the exalta- 
tion of his reign, he was ready Ireely to grant all Ibe 
rights and liberties they dewanded ; and ffniy wished 
tlieni to nanjc a day aiftl place of meeting.” Tbe 
barons replied, “ Let the day be the 15th day of June, 
for that da/isztbe Monday of the blessed Trinity; the 
place Runnyniedt?.” TJic Earl of Pembroke returned 
to the king, who agreed both to the time and to the 
place. But at the same iustaut he addressed from 
Odiham a letter to the pope, complaining of the con- 
tumacy pf his barons (barouuin contumacium), which 
he said-i^rat* hindering him from taking hia departure 
for the Holy l^nd, and at the same time causing great 
woes and troubles in England. In this letter John 
again declared that he held hia kingdom but as a part 
of the patrimony of St. Pettni and as a dependency of 
the Holy See. But the pope! as too distant, and his 
bulls were already too niuch|^ 'sregarded in England 
to prevent the meeting at Runffyniedc. Until the day 
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liamfi, John, who had removed from Odlhatn, Teept him- 
jself shnt op in Windfeor Castle ; and he is. said to have 
heen w sns}.n(noti8 of miacliicf» that he durst not peep 
out of Yet it* appears that he was secretly and 
fiilentJy cojJeciinfc forces within tliose strong trails, and 
that he at one time entertained some hope of being 
able to face the baronage of England with a force 
e(iual to their own. And seeing that this could not be, 
he adopted some cunning inaitouvres in the expecta- 
tion ot inducing the barons to change the nlacc^ of 
mocling from tlic fj-ee open meadows cratered by the 
Thames, to the interior of the grim old Norman castle, 
where he could have played thexn false without any 
immediate danger to himself. But the harons knew 
him too well to trust themselves thus within his 
€l'ut 4 :ht‘s, and to these ov(*rtureH th(?y merely repeated, 
“ Let the phicc he lliitinymcde.** joliri w as therefore 
compelled to trust his person to the good fnilli of the 
barons; and being too faithless hiniaelf to repose con- 
fidence in tlie faith of any man or men, he was visibly 
atfected by tlie terror tliat they would play liim some 
foul trick "at the ] dace of meeting, and so lake ven- 
geance for the private and personal as well as public 
wrongs he had done them. The baronage assembled 
all Staines on one side of the Thames, the king remained 
in Windsor CaslU\ 

On the mofaing of the appointed clay, John moving 
from AVindsor and the barons from the loivn of Staines, 
the parlies met on tiic fair green meadow cdoso by the 
Thames which the Aarons had named. It was iii ail 
]>rol>abi!ity a spot whore great meetings and confer- 
enci's had taken ]>lace in the olden times, for Uiuiny- 
inodc is said to signify Ihci Mead or Meadow of Coun- 
cil. AVith the king camo eight bishot^, Pandulpfi the? 
legate, Almcnic the master of the English I'emplars, 
the* I'larl of Peunbroktr, and thirteen other nobles ; but 
the majority of this party, lliough they attemdod him 
a« frhmds and advisers, ‘were known to Ik* in thenr 
hearts friends to the cause c^f th(' barons — wliich wasp 
tfie cause of England and of all free men in it. On 
the other side stood Earl Fitzwalter and tljc whole 
nobility of England. Both parties encamped at some 
distance fri)in each otJicr; and eunferences were 
opened whicli were; not concluded until the morning 
of Friday the llllh of June, Then they met at a cea- 
ka) s}>ot. The j)icture had both beauty and sublimity. 
Under a clear aky and favourable summer sun were 
the uicads and the flowing river— the last no unfitting 
emblem of the present mood of the nioii wdio were 
met to lay the great foundation stone of our Temple 
of Freedom, 

Though dp<*i), yet clear, thou^fh a«n<Ic, yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without oVlloivin^' full, 

I'he barons and kniglKs wore tlieir chain armour, 
with their visors dowm, and ‘with their ]ingc8 carrying 
theirp shields the bishops and abbots wore their pon- 
tifical and were attendcil by th^ir*^acolyle» and 

(Toasbearera ; the kiiig wore his royal robes and liis 
golden crown: the costume of the piece w'aa varied, 
ftjdendid. and cxceodingly picturesque. In tliis respect 
ihotc is acai cely a better })enod in our history than the 
reign of King John.’** Tha locality was in many 
respeol^s dilfcrcnt from what it now is: the parks and 
villas, for the moat part the abodes of untitled traders, 
had then no existence, and the bountry was no doubt 

* Fur the cuatumr of the period,' we may refer the youngs 
artiet io Mr, Piatw.hli's * Hist^iry of British Costume,’ a cheap, 
awvl very twiftlal niauiiul ; to the account of dresses, 
iU\ lit die history of nmtiucirs and customs in the Pictorial 
Hisrory re" vol. i„ and to iheaiilcle * Cosliime ’ in Uie 

intmiiucmry , oolicc to Kin^* John in Mr. Knifiht s editiouof 
5>lukff]i5rd, which we aho wnUcti by Mr. PliUich^. 
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in a great measure wild andf tiiieiiclosed; hut besides 
Windsor and Staines there were several Townships in 
the victoge, and no doubt u go5d many farms nnd 
liomesteads already stood on the rich alluvial soil. The 
heights of AVindsor and Cooper’s Hill bivdvc the mono- 
tony of the champaign, and in the distance the eye 
could rest uy;on the chalk hiWs of Buckinghamshire, 
while nearer a^hand were other stupendous I’ort'sts 
besides the royal one of AA' incisor. As London hud 
poured forth its Irifops of sympathizing citizens, and 
as the eommonalty, almost to a man, not only sym- 
pathized in the great cause, but were also reatly to fight 
for it, there could iiuvc been no lack (>f spectatin-s. 
Wc may conceive that the river was well sprinkled 
with barges and boats, and that every oviniia^iging 
hill or jutting promontory or coign of vantage ivjwi 
covered with behAlilers — v, ith men. women and 
children — with ipothers holding their infants if; their 
arms, and anlieipatiug a happier exisbMice to llnir 
progeny and to their children's children IVuin tlw* 
eficcts of this day's great york. 'J\ic sceme would not 
have been called forth if the great body of Iho nation 
had been incapable of these aspirations. 

AATth Rcavceiy an athnrqU to modify any of ils eJuu?e'\ 
and with a facility which might justly ha>;o raisoil sus- 
picion, tlio king sigiuid the scroll ]>r(rsonted to l.ini by 
the barons. J’iiis w*as Magna (’harta- • “ Tnis (Irkat 
Chakteu” — a most noble conurciieonient and foumla- 
tiun for tjie constitutional libertit'S of England. John 
crossed Himself before he signed it, in token of hn. 
devotion and sincorily, and whiU* he was signing' it 1:(‘ 
wore a complaisant and cheerful aspect. But as Jiit\ 
profound duplicity and iiuruoniJity wen* so uuivoTsaily 
known, tlfc barons exacted some reemities. Thr'y 
required that lie should disband and scud out of tlur 
kingdom all hia foreign olKccrs, with tlieir families 
and foilowerwS ; tliat for tlie^two ensuing moiilhs the 
barons should keep ])OS.s(‘Ssion of the cily, and Aieti- 
l^ishop Larigton of the TowfT, of London ; and lliai 
they should he jiJIowkmI to choose twenty-five jmmibers 
from their own body to be guardians or conservators 
of the liberties of tlie kingdom, with power, in case of 
any breach of the Charier (such breach not being 
redressed immediately), to make war on the king ; to 
distrain and tiislress him by seizing his caslks, lands, 
possessions, and in any otlier manner they could, till 
the grievance should be redressed ; always, however, 
saving harmless the person of the said Lotd tiu' King, 
the person of the queen, and the persons of their royal 
children. This last article, whicli invested a council 
of Ufenly-fivc barons wdth tlie real sovereignty of the 
realm, has been viewed by some as an unwarrantable 
invasion of the kingly prerogative : hut a strong bar- 
rier was indispensable against the tyrannical and 
fnithless character of the monarch, and witliout extreme 
securifi.es the Charter drawn from his i*eluctani Imnd 
would have been utterly valueless. It is true that no 
limits were set to the authority of the barons, either 
in extent or in duration ; but. under the circumstances, 
it was necessary that their pivver should bo dictatorial, 
and the only bound as to time which •could have been 
introduced, was the death uf John — a rlaxisc which 
could not be doccntly Inserted in such a deed. But it 
is idle to talk of constitutional equity, and tlie nice 
division of constitutional powers : the constitution was 
not yet wade, hut was only a-making ; Magna Charta 
was but the foundation stone of it ; and this was a 
Revolution, though for the pret.ent a bloodless one. 

AAltcn the Great Charter had been signed, and then 
deposited in a sort of ark as^a tiling that Wiis hply, and 
when measures had lieen taken for dispatching copies 
totheeoumies and dioceses of the kingdom, the biirons 
and tlieir fiieuds returned joyously towards London, 
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Bome goitig by land and by water, but all rejoicing* 
It was a day of (luiet triumph and of ImppinosB, 

1"av diffej^Tjt w vtrfi the feelings of the king. , As soon 
ii& the greiiUasscunbly had dispersed^ and found 
iumfioif in WndsorCastk?, safe from the observing eyes 
of Ills subjects, he called a few foreign adventurers 
around him, and gave vent to lage and %>urses against 
the Charter, According to the chroniclers of the time 
Ilia behaviour vvas that of a fraiUiS madman; fur, 
licftiiles swearing and roaring lilV tlmse flint walls re- 
r'choed the sounds, he gnashed his teeth, Tolled his 
f‘yos, and gnawed sticks and rnslies which he picked 
up from tlie floor of the ai)artment. If the painter 
wifilujs for a contrast, let him paint King John in 
Windsor Castle, and Robert FitzwaUer returning ^to 
Lomfcu, after the signature of Magna Chaj'ta. 

Tlio foreign mercenaries, and all the creatures, who 
wouhihe^ ruined and expcdled by the CharhT, roused 
and comfoited Julm by appealing to liis passion of 
rev/'ugo, by representing to him that he might yet 

i) re:ik llivough the wieshcs of his arbitrary power, take 
a summary vengeance on titzwalter, Langton, and all 
the Kuglisli barony and clergy, and find in ihcir cort- 
iis<’iued fii'fs the means of making himself for ever 
ucJi. gjcat, ami absolute. This was to he brought 
y\l»!)ut by nrcaiis.of foreign assistance. But though 
Julm liail tin? ])ri(lo of Lucifer, he had none of tlie noble 
miiional pride wliich would have shrunk from a de- 

j) iuKliuu;y on such uM'ans; he fortliwith dis])j^ched two 
c'f liis creatures to tlie (kmtinont to solicit formssistance, 
in order that he might be enabled to undo all that he 
iiiji] been obliged to do, ail of that to which he had so 
i‘C(‘ently put his sigriaturc royal and pledged his 
•‘•olfnun'cst oath. One of these aflventurerfl went to 
] 'landers, l*oictou, Aipiitaine, and (lascony to hire other 
mercenaries, and to bring them over to England to 
I'ghi against the barons and eotnmonalty; the other 
went across the Alps amt to Rome to implore the aid 
of Pope Innocent. John next dispatelied inesseng^'W 
to such governors of his easL]e.s as were fortdgtiers, or 
men sold and devoted to him, commanding them to lay 
in pnivisloiis in a posture of defence, cautioning tliom 
“ to do all this without noise and with prudence. Jest 
the havous shoiil<l Ixr aUirnied.'* But he caused the 
silann himself, by instiuitly evading some of the clauses 
of the Charter. 

On their departure from Ilunnymcde the barons, in 
the joyol' th(*ir liearts, ap]>ointed a great tournament 
to be held at Stamford on the 2nd of July. As this 
e.ainc to the knowledge of the king, h« formed a plot 
for surprising London during Ibcir absence at Stam- 
ford, it evidently being within the capital city that the 
main strength of the party lay ; but being warned in 
time of John’s inUmtion, tlic nobles put off the celcbra- 
liou of the tournament to a more distant day, and 
uaincd a place for it nearer to London, mast pjjobabty 
ill the fields cluso to the city walls, named MiAirfieUls, 
which was already the exercising ground of ibe martial 
citizens cf I^ndon, and the spot where the apprentices 
jmvsiuHl their sports and pastimes, nearly all of which, 
at tills time, parti^ok ofS martial character. 

, Tiic king now witlylrcw to Winchester, when, 
alarmed at tlie n hole course of his conduct, a deputa- 
tion of barons and clergy waited on liim oh th^ 27th of 
June, Ho laugbed at their suspicions, swore with his 
usual vahibility tlmt they were unfounded^ and that lio< 
was ready to do all tilings to which, as a king and 
knight Christian^ he stood pledged. He . issued a 
few writs roqiured of him, and tlu?n withdrew ^ill fur- 
Uior, and to a m uch less accessible i)lace— to the lain 
of Wight, where he remained about three weeh (not 
as aUited by Matthew Paris), He is repre- 
seniedat jtlic lsle of Wight in a manner closely resem- 


bling that of the infamous Tiberius in tlie rocky hut 
lovely island of Capiasa, in tlie Noapolitao Gulf. Xle 
shunnexl all intercourse witli nobles, knights, and 
churchmen, and would u^socialo with none hut the 
‘fishmneu of Ihe^ place ami the mariners of#tho neigh- 
bouring ports. To these rude men he looked for im- 
portant assistance, and he endeavoured to captivate 
their good-will by conversing and drinking with them, 
and by adopting their dress and manners, AftiT losing 
sifdit of him at tho Isle of Wight, we fmd him le- 
appearing on the banks of the Isis. It is proved by 
public instruments whiAi are itill extant that he was at 
Oxford on the 2lftt of July. Wliile there lie apyiointed 
a conference, which he did not attend. Instead of 
keeping tliat appointment, he posted away to Hover, 
where lie stayed during the whole of the month of 
September, eagerly awaiting the arrival of hijs mcr* 
<x?nary recruits from the (Jontinent. When the barona 
learned lliiit troops of Brabanters and others were 
stealing into the land, in small parties at a time, they 
dispatched William d’Albiney, at the head of a chosen 
band, to take possession of the royal castle of Rochester, 
D’Albiney had scarcely entered that castle, which lie 
found almost destitute of stores and engines of defence, 
when John found himself Bufiiciently strong to venture 
from Dover. The un-English despot, followed by 
Brabaiilors, Poictevins, Gascons, Fleniirtgs, and otluTS 
— tho outcasts and frcelxioters of Europe — marched 
through the fair land of Kent, insulting the inhabitantf* 
and burning thedr houses, and t^gining down to the 
Medway, laid siege to Boclicster^stle at the begin- 
ning 01 October. TJie barons, knowing D’Alhincy’s 
insufficient means of di'fence, marched from London to 
Itis ndief; but, although they were cheerily followed by 
a good many of the citizens, tlmy were obligcnl to re- 
treat before the superior force of the king, who was 
every day joined by more and more adventurers from 
the other side of the Channel, rortunately for Eng- 
^land, one Hugh de Boves and a vast horde of these 
u>arau(lcrs perishc^cJ in a tempest betvieen Calais and 
Dover. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, the 
baioiis* garrison in Rochester Castle was reduced to a 
surrender. John, with his wonted ferocity, ordered 
the brave ITAlbinoy to be hanged, with every officer 
and soldier in tho place ; but Savarie de Manlcon, the 
leader of one of the foreign hands, opposi'd the bar- 
barous mandate, fearing that the English might nv 
taliate on lus own followers or upon himself, in case of 
their falling into their hands. D’Albiuoy and the 
knights with him were saved ; but it appears tliat 
“ the meaner sort” were all butchered in cold blood. 

Close upon this serious blow, the loss of Rochester 
Castle, came other calamities upon the champions of 
liberty. In spite of a counter appeal made by the 
English nation, the tyrant’s^application itf the pope 
was so successful, tliat Ipmoccnt excommunicated ilio 
barons, and declared them to be worse than Sarai’ens, 
for troubling and molesting a vassal of the Holy Set?* a 
religious king who had taken the Cross, and who had 
no longer any ambition save that of rescuing the tomb 
of Chi'ist. Heartened by this loud thunder of tho 
Vatican, John marched from Rochester to St. Alfian*®, 
He passed near to London, and would gladly have 
given the contuinacious*eity to the flames; but he and 
his foreign hordes durst not approach it, so formid- 
able ^vas the attitude into which the citizens had put 
themselves. Upon iveakcr towns, and upon the vil- 
lages and open country, he indulged his ferocity with- 
out check or restraint, llisl own was an evil name, 
and evil were the names or uirknainOsof his outlandish 
foreigners. Among these were “ Falco without Bow- 
els,” ‘‘ Mauleon the Bloody,” Walter Bucli the Mur- 
lliercr,” ‘"Sottirn the Merciless,” and “Godeschal the 
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Iroa-heturted.** But nearly one and all, they were an 
iron>hearted, rapacious crew, that sold their swords to' 
Uie highest bidder, and that fought fw nothing but 
plunder. • . 

In a moment of unwarrantable despondency the 
English baronage applied to France^ for aid and for 
troops wherewith to face these foreign mercenaries. 
It was unwisely done ; for when Prince Louis, the 
eldest son and heir to King Philip, «me over to Eng- 
land W'ith an army, he did very little for the go^ 
cause, and introduced pretensiwas aftd claims, ^d 
roused jealousies and other angry passions, whmh 
might have proved for a time very fatal to tM inde- 
pendence of the nahon. As a general rtile tt. k better 
xnr a nation to submit to a tyrant than to cm in any 
fdhtign assistance. By a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, England escaped tfie perils to which lAe 
exposed herself by taking this fake step. 

We need not, in these papers, Wlow up the ruinous 
but short progress of King John, The last act of this 
drama is present to all minds. The very cletnento 
fmiglit against him. for the wrath of G(A smote him ih 
his i>ridc like another Pharaoh. While crossing the 
Wash the sea rolled dver his host, and swept away 
horses, carriages, treasures, and men. Three or four 
nays after this inost unexjwcted calamity, which together 
with some ghUtonous indulgences brought on a fever 
with a burning stomach and throbbing brain, “the 
tyrant fever *’ destroyed the tyrant; and Jolin by liis 
death gave a better Wnfirmation and security than he 
ever could have given while, living to our Magna 
Charts. 

To judge of the sptrit which animated the patriots 
who procured this benelit, we must bear iu mmd the 
state of society at the beginning of Uio thirteenth cen- 
tmry, and compare its clauses and provisions with the 
charters obtained by the armed aruatocracics of other 
countries of their sovereigns. The nearest in point of 
time is tlic Bulla Aurea, or Golden Bull or Cliarter, of 
the brave Magyars or Hungarians ; but good as that 
charter is, it will be found far inferior to ours. Six 
hundred and thirty years, and numerous and necessary 
changes, have not abated the reverence of true and 
enlightened Englishmen to Magna Ciiarta. We con- 
clude with “an doouent passage from Mr. Hallam’s 
History of tiic Middle Ages. “ One is am prised at the 
forbaaraiice displayed by the barons, till they took 
arms at length in that confederacy which ended in 


establkhing the Great Chartir of liberties. As this 
was the first cflbrt towards a legal government, so is 
it beyond comparison the most imimrtantefent in our 
history, except that Revolution without^ which its 
beneiks would rapidly have been annihilated.* The 
constitution of England has indeed no single date 
from wWch itifduration is to be <reckoned. The insti- 
tutions of positive law, the far more important changes 
which time has wrought in tlie order of society during 
six hundred yearn su&semient to the Great Charter, 
have undoubtedly lessoned its direct application to our 
present circumstances. Bat it is still the key-stone of 
fen gl mb liberty. All that has since been obtained is 
littte more than a confirmation or commentary ; and 
if e’very subseqtient law were to be swept away, 
would still remain the hold features tl>at distinguish a 
from a despotic tnonarchy. It has been lately the 
^hfon to depreciate the value of Magna Ciiarta, as if 
it had sprung from the private ambition of a few selfish 
barons, and rodresped only some feudal abuses. It is 
indeed of little importance by what /fioiives those who 
obtained it were guided. The real characters of men 
most distinguished in the transactions of that lime an- 
not easily determined at present. Yet if wc bring 
these ungrateful suspicious to the lest, -ihey provt‘ 
destitute of all rcafwfnablc foundation.*' An eipial ilis- 
tribution of civil rights to all classes of freoineii forms 
the peculiar beauty of the Charter. In this just solit;i- 
lude for tlfe people, and in the moderation whicli in- 
fringed upon no essential ])i erogativo of llie monarchy, 
we may perceive a liberality and patriotism very unlike 
the eelfishucss wliich is sometimes rashly imputed to 
rfhose ancient barons. And as far as we arc guided Iiy 
Tiistorical testimony, two great men, the pillars of our 
church and state, maybe considered as entitled beyond 
the rest to tlie glory of this monument; Hte}ihcu 
Langton, Archbi&liop of Caoferbnry, and William. 
Egrl of Pembroke. To tlicir tcmp'irale zeal for a legal 
?rovernmeiil, England w'-as indebted during that enti- 
cal period for the two greatest blessings tliat patriotic 
statesmen could confer; the cstiiblishment of ei\il 
liberty upon an immoveable basis and the preservation 
of national indejiendence under the ancient line ol 
sovereigns, which rasher men were about to excliaiigc 
for the dominion of France,” 

• The Kevohiilon of KiSfi. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES- 

Sk*en8£R*k account of the origin of “ the nobld^Thamea ** 
waft only a poetic v«r«on of the opiniotf generally 
adopted in his day by sober geographers and antique* 
rians : — 

<<Him before there went, sui best iKcame, , 

His axteient patents, natnely the ancient Thame; 

Hut niucli more aged was bis wife thaa 
T'iie Ouse, whom men do Isis rightly tAme.** 

That the upper part cif ^hc river was properly n^alled 
the IsiR, and that the name Thames arose from its June* 
tion with the Thame at Dorchester, a few miles below 
Oxford, seemed to be admitted withmU question, not 
only in Spenser’s time, but long afterwards, and is still 
(commonly asserted. It is however a mistakiO. Isis is 
<iii!y a scholarly name given to it, probably from the 
termination of its Latin form, Tarnmn, In none of the 
ancient docuineiitft in which it is mentioned does the 
name Isis occur. The credit of having been the first 
to notice this is usually given to Camden, but that ex- 
cellent old antiquary appears not to Iiave suspected 
the truth of the cmnnion notion. The Latin poem 
called the ‘ Marriage of Thame and Isis/ in whkti the 
union of the streams is celebrated wiUi all the fulnefts 
a roarriaga producing such issue deserved, is even 
attributed to him by his biographer, Xt was Bishop 
Gibson^ in his * Additions to Camden/ who pointed mt 
the error, and cited the variquB authorities in prSof 
that it was an error, and the mistake of attlihujmg it 
to Camden no doubt arose from the uiata^r in whieh 
the additions are mined up with the ordinal text. 
The &fli6wiEig are his words (GibsohJs Camden^S 
* Britannia,' i. IM* od.^772) ;•*- 

Upoh this fhrst'meniion M it wffl 

not be improper to Observe, tlia^ mnrreni 

opinion it that it had that name 
m the Thatne and ^ Isi»; it ; 

li'Ver wfi^ tlirayt‘caHed'1%aides,'4^in^^ 
near the Thame, For inttanois^ 
granted to Ahbot Aldhelm, thke 
made of certain lands the 
*cuju$ vocabiiltim Tmnia, imlk vaSMta qtd tippellatur 
Bammerford * (tte Oaimf of Which is Tharn^ near the 
ford called Somerford), and this ford is in tHiiltsbire. 
The same tiiiiig appears foom severd other charters 
granted to the abbot of Malmsbury, as well as that of 
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Evesham ; and from old deeds relatinj^ to Cricklade- 
Atid» permqjs, it may with safety be affirmed, that in 
any charter of autbentio history it does not ever occur 
under the name of Isis, nvhich, indeed, is not so much 
as heard of, but among scholars; the common people 
all along from the head of it to Oxford calling it by 
no other name but that of Thamel So also the Saxon 
Temese (from whence our Terns immediately comes) 
is a plain evidence that that people never dreamt of 
any such conjunction-^ Bat further, all our historians 
who mention the incursions of .^tfaolwold into Wilt* 
shin?, A.D. 905; or of Canute, a.d- 1016; tell ns that 
th €7 passed over the Thames at Cricklade,'* 

This may suffice as to the name of the river : but we 
are not yet in a condition to speak of its source, for that 
lias been also a moot point, and is hardly now a decided 
one. Most rivers are at their head iseparated into a 
number of small streamlets, of which stme one has 
generally the pre-eminence conceded to it, from its 
superior siae, or its being, the remotest from the mouch 
of the river. As this is tim principal stream, its spring 
is called the source. Two streams contend for the 
lionoi^T of the parentage of the Thames. Both rise 
from \ he southern slopes of the Cotswold Hills, but 
some 'sixteen miles apart The source of one is known 
as ThameS'head, of the other as Seven Springs. 

The ohe which flows from Thames-head would seem 
at first sight to have the fittest claim. Ijis source has 
ever been called Thamestlu^d by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood ; „and the stream itself has always been 
called tbe» ISbames, long before it meets thc^ other 
branch, which, on the other hand, has always been 
known by anollic^ Yiaine. But then it must yield to 
its rival both jw regardi the distance of its source from 
iSm nmixi trunk aim its. size— and whatever may liavc 
beesa die reeeiyed opfoion, the Churn is now con- 
sidered by geQyp!aj^td:*s the true head of tlie Thames. 
We will toakt^fonyafedfmfa^ and trace them from their 
i^lSngs tiU dkey meek «dd form one river. 

Thames^b!^ is about three miles south-west of 
isikfon sight of the Tetbury-road sta- 
Mwl 0f. tw 45rfliat Western and Gloucester Railway. 
Wliat should be the spring lies in a hollow close to a 
bridge over the Thames and Severn Canak known as 
Hmmeq^ad bridge. The field in which it rises is 
luwned Trewsbury Mead, and the bill at whose foot it 
is placed has on its summit a circular earthwbrk, pro- 
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baWy Kotnan, called by the country people Trewabury infj:* as wb coiild m isli the head of Thames to bo. The 
Castle. Ixland notices this springs and calls it the springs) which lie iu a scliludod dell, oyerbung 
“very head of Isis;*" and adds that it *‘isin a great niUi a luxuriant canopy of ioUage. The Water gusheb, 
somer drought, and oflereth very little or no water, clear and pure as crysiah out of the roobfrom seveiaj 
jet is the sfrcani itervid with many of springs resorting different openings (it is cornmmly said /from st'Yeja| 
to one boatom.’* This poeuliarity of many'springs as different springs ; hut it is |nubaole they are all oon- 
Lo calls It resorting to one bottom^ is yet noticeable, nected with em;h other), and, aftrr wiurling round 
l)ut It dors not need a great summer to mahe the head a few limesir^tarts off swiftly flown the narrow stony 
dry, for now little or no water issues from it at any ciiannelit has Scooped out for itself, 
taut*. In (’oolte’s* Views on the Tlmmes,’ which are As it flows from tlie jock, the water is deliciously 
^.‘enerally correct as well as picturesque, there ii^an cool and grateful tefa rainhlor, who may avail himsplf 
* ngraving of this ‘ Source of the Thames ’ which re- of the service of a sturdy old dame who has attended 
piesente the water as bubbling up so as to make a the springs for uquarter of a century, scrambling down 
inodcratc-sizcd fountain, and oversbaded by a rich the dell to every comer with a glass clean as the water 
group of tires ; and this appears to have sterved as the itfelf with whi<m she fills it, that the visitoi may “ taste 
onginal of most subsequent views of it. Nothing can tfis Thainejs wamt at its source.” She is a slfiady 
be Jess J ike the spot. 'Jhe field is a bare and barren old^^fashiooed country peasant, wifhout much ox dia- 
one. The spiing is only distjolguisbable by a clrcje of rnd»r in herself •or ‘her sloiy, which it will be best tt> 
naked pebbles, w ith one large uju-ight stone nw it» her tell in bej own nay, as it is not long, anck she la 
which marks where once stood a sort of grotto that quite at home in it. Like a Westminster veigerj her 
cov<*icd the spring. The spring itself has long ceased tale is always the same, and however inteiTU})ted, she 
to flow. At the farther end of the field is a powerful will co through iritb it. Here bo the springs fiom 
blram-criginc that is almost ceaselessly at wotic pitmp* which comes Ihe great river Thames, which is called 
ing up water from a well sixty feet deep into the canai Isis till it gets past Oxford, lleio Ihcic be seven of 
ftluvuiy inentumed. This has effectually drained ail them. One, two, &c. And they never lun less jo tJie 
ilip spungs that Ijcro originally contributed to form the driest summer, nor ever »je fiozen in wjntcr ; but m 
I'liauics. Wbeu the engtm has h'ft off working lor a winter there are a^ood many inoie spiings that water 
lew days— wUieh is only when there ia what the ina- comes out of, and then tbcie is a gie«t deal inmc 
nd’j;er ol it nilJb ** a glut of water*^lbc water flows out w^atei.” There i$ not mncli more ni her story about 
from the head spting; from another spring, two or thestieavi; she will tell you where it joins tlie one ue 
three hundred yards Tower, the water issues after the have aJivady lolJowcd ; but she is a stem stuklei for 
engine been still for a few hours. Ordinarily, the supreumey of her springs. She lives in a eotUge 
however, this stream 16 now firbl Iraceahle at Kemble, just above, and cv idently considers hcibelf alniust a 
wheic apleutcouBSHPjdy ftoiuoneor tw^ootherspiuigs pai t of the place, and is indeed so murh a portion of 
(ualfleb It to spicad out into a pretty brook. Jt then it, that it winild be most unjust to describe it and not 
pasbrs Soinerlord, where, it will be remembered, Iheie mention bci. By wailing on visitors and boiling water 
is evideuco in Abbot Aldhelm’s ehaiter, quoted by foi pie-nic ]>aMieb she obtains a decent livtlihood, and 
(iibson, that the stiram was anciently called the she bocuib to bo giatcliil to the “soiuce** for it, wind- 
'i'Jiaincs. At Ashton Keynes it meets the Sw'iil biook, mg up all her lelations of^it with '^fow thankful 
whudi uses in the high giound about four miles fiomi obgUt us to be for bueh n plenty of good water.*'* 
Tetlmrv. LeJand, as we nave seen, calls Thames-head Unlike the other stream, tins is exceedingly pic- 
the very head oi Iris, but in other parts of his Itinerary turobque at its slarting-jdai'e, and continues so a gieat 
ill mentions other heads. *'Thus” he says (vol. ii. p. )>art of its course. Its name (’em, or Ulmin, it ia 
23), “ tlie liead of Isis in Coteswaldc riseth about a now commonly sjvlt, is s.ud to be the lintiali (Jhvi’yni, 
mile on this Hite TcLbyrie.” By this he must mean the which signifies laidd ; but Jtudder derives it fioin 
JSw'ilI brook which, howcvei, as we have said, rises ioiir ('orin, the toi», and supposes it to have been so named 
imlcrt mi this side Tetbury. By its union with the because it was the top or liead of the Tiiames. The 
Swill our stream has become considerably enlarged, funner boemstlic mo<«t pxobable, but cither will suit, 
aiul flow6 on without furthei augmentation till it uuites and both appear to be picamvcd m the places on its 
with the Churn aiCricklade. In its course hitherto baiikh, and vvhu'h have owed their names to if, viz., 
iheie has been little to notice. Nowhere could it be CiivUccster, life Roman Corinium, and North and 
called picturewiue, and there has boon no plac#‘ pos- Southr Cerney. From Sevoii Springs the stream runs 
bosslng any claim to our atbrntion. Wc wdll now turn tlirough a narrow valley past two or three farm-houses, 
to the otbci and, ivb we think, piincipal streauj. and by the little village of Cowley, when it bends to the 

And here wo might linger awhile ; a prettier stream east and crosses the Cirencester road near Culeftborne, 
of Its kind'^could not readily bo met with. Wc arc w^icro it is joined by the Lyde, and works a mill. It 
fctoppod at the outset, however, by the question, Which then Mkes its way along a glen-like valley under 
K its source ? Near its head it is separated into two differing Wood ; here its course is extiemely beautiful, 
brandies: the one which is rather tha Ibngcr, and the hilt sides are steep and close together, that on the 
vriiich some affinn to be the true head, rises at Ullcn left being tliickly covered with luxuriant foliage which 
Farm, about a mile west of Seven Bprings, the source of forms a noble hanging wood, ^vhils the stream itself 
the other. Both rise on the south-eastern slope of the runs swiftly over a stony bed, remioding us in its 
Cotbwold Hills, near the root of Lockbanlpton Hill, seclusion and in its character of the beautiful northcin 
about three nules south of CJieltefihatii ; they unite becks. Nor does it lose much of its beauty, though it 
about a mile from their reB}>cctive sources. That loses much of its wildness, in its progress through the 
which issues from Soveti Springs appears to us tjp be rich grounds^ of Betidcombe, the property of Sir John 
the main lirauoh ; and this is Uie view always taken Of Cnise. All along this part of its course the uplands, 
it in the locaMty, where it is looked upon as one of that rise abruptly from it, are clothed with an abttti*- 
the prigiupal ^Mioms,^ end lew go to any of the neigh- dance of noble trees, and the streaifi is weD stored with 
bonriM villages, or to Cheltenham, without being trout, which are carefully preserved, 
eariierf to see it- Vrom its situation and the greater The way time far will rew th® attention of a young 
quantity of vvater that constantly flows from it. Seven geologist. TheCborn rises ftom the upper lias foruia- 
t Spring# seems Wriy entitUnJ to the name ot the " very tion, and runs for several miles along a very narrow strip 
head'* qf Tht-mes ; and it is lovely, quiet, and overflow- of it, almost entirety confined to theclMWfse of the liveiv 
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At NiWli Cftijiey it the inlerlor oolite* the 

preVftilkig fometion of die rie%hheurhood. J^ioxtfa Cer- 
ney chur^ wp attroSt the artiat by the pkluresqiietieaa 
of its fl^peetabbe and the tone of iu 'thaae^wom add 
i^eather-vi^Cfriildlotii^; and the arcMtectural atudent by 
its a:^ and character. 1 1 is cructfomi^ and of die thinai^ 
tioh jk^riod from the Nortnit*ti to the Early Eai^ha^lea. 
The doorway has an onnchod circnilar the 

has windows with slightly pointed arches anpported bn 
slender Normati pillani. In thc^bodybf ttfe ehurcb 
are iar^ window^ of a somewhat later date* The 
whole has a venerable apjiearance^ and there it ia cross 
in the ehOrchyard tolerably perfect, fyom^VTorth 
Oerney the Churn passes under Penbt’a Bown, ^ 
Ihmntpn to Cirencestei*. Had we net already lingered 
80 long on our way, we might slay here awhik^ i^ren^ 
cester is a town full of iuteresr hi its story, and 
not without interest in itself, But wp ttiust with oiir 
stream proceed Onwards ; leaving Cirencester, it runs 
for some distance alongside the Cricklade road, and 
then hy Addington, ISouth Cyney, a ptettyVillage i ‘ 
a fine old cliurcii, and so onwards to Cricklade; whei 
joins the other stream, and they flow on together as the 
Isis, or more correctly as the Tiiamcs. The total 
length of tha stream from Thames-head to its junction 
here is about ten miles; the Icng^t tf the Chiu-n from 
Seven Springs ia about twenty miles. 

Aticitjiit JlfTcmetical EstMWtments, — Ardoilrijy or Hiifli 
Ulatiil, ifl alK)ut six miles from the coastSof Otnev, 

Ctmiioraaro, niul ctmiams about eighty acres. Trom its height, 
iuid the overhanging character of its cliile, it is oidy accessible 
iu the caltnesl weather, and even then, the la\idujg, w^hich can 
only i)e made by springing on a shelving portion of clifl' from 
tilt l)oat, is not wholly free fiom datiger : but the adventurer will 
ho Wi'U rewarded for such risk; for in addition to the singulat 
antiquities which the islaiul contains, it aCTords views of the Con* 
iierimra and Mnyo scenery of hisurpossablc beauty. 'J1 jc church 
here is among the rudtst of the ancient edifices which tl&e fer- 
vour of the Cliiistion religion raised on its introduction into Ir^ 
land. Its itvternal measurement, in length and breadth, is but 
twelve feet by ten* and in height ton feet. The doorway is two 
feet wiile, and four feet six inches high, and Its horixontal 
is instiribed with a cross, like th.*it on the lintel of the doorway of 
•St. Fechin’s great diurch at Fore, and those of other doorways 
of the same period. ^ The east wiudow, which is the only one in 
the building* is semicircular-beaded, and is but one foot high 
and ^ix inches wide. The albw still remains, at4 is covered 
with offeritigs. such os nails, buttons, and shells, but chiefly 
flshiiig-hookSjthe most characteristic tiibutes of the calling of 
the votaries. On the east side of (he chapel is an ancient stone 
sepulchre like a Pagan kistvaen, composed of ’^arge mica slates, 
with’ a c^ver Off limestone. The stones at the cuds are rtidely 
sculptured wkb onkoidental crosses and a hum^m figure, and 
tlie coveringHslab was ako oaiwed, and probably was inscribed 
with the name of tlw saint for whom the tomb was designed, but 
its surfliee is riuw much eSuced; and as this sepulchre appears 
to Ikave beau made At the same time as the . chapel, it se^s m$r 
bf|i^ that, it is tlie tomb of the original fovmdcr of tbu|mligious 
estabtifhn^fiut. The ohape^^"* surrounded by a wall, allowing 
a,|aissage tour feet betweer^ them; and from this, a covered 
pdSjRlge of about fl{|eei« toet l^g by three toet wide leads" to a 
cHli which wi» pj^bahly- thaiiobbiif'l nabitotion. This cell, which 
is ned^y chcular aAd dOme'^tOQ^^ it iutentally seven feet by 
six* aba elgtit Idgft. It ik lisiilt like those m Anm, without 
eemkuvabd With raoch 'rude art*^ ^ Ou Uw atikt • side dhere » a 

in. Uffgbt. lia^re a 

rdbotoryf dowswaya ju these .oeUs^anet two, .Utol todtesJ 

ill. width, and toet six inches in beigH On the other^ 

side of tvha cbapsl are a number of. Smaller cells, were 

only large enough to contain each .a kingls mnrson. ' They are 
but six feet, long, thi^'Aiel 'W?de^' and tourmt mgh; oad most of 
tbem AfV now covered with rii These formra'a huira, like 
tire h^ntoHmu ^ the Egyptian asceties. There is also a covered 
giillcw; ttt -passage, fwenty^tour' feet long, tour feet iride, aud 
tour fe(*t sue inehes high* and its fimraime doorway i% but twq 
feet tofee inches Bqiidrs. The tue of this it is difficult, to cour 


jeeture. Ctould it likve boon astoroliouse /or The 

ittjMlastei^ k suiToundcd by mi uiicem^^ stone walk nearly 
eijmulk^f enolosing an area of hne humlred imd ei^t feet m 
:^ainetoir-. The enimnee into this enclosure is at the isiaath-east 
r‘eii|ir* ^ *^^>110 passage twetdy-one toet in length 

and iinmih width. At each side of this entrance, fed ptdsuie 
gh?a^. circular wall, were circular buildings, probably iti^ 
tended tor tbeuSeof pilgrims; but though what remains of them 
id of stoitoii tbdy do itot «|]^ar to have iHSeti roofed with that ma^ 
tartol.' rudestone crosses, pre^ 

hly sfpttldlrlil, and flags icdlpturcd with rude crosses, but with^ 
out iSitom sThW is idso a granite globe, measuring aUiut tiveidy 
inctogiin'diamster. In'theshmmnding ground there are several 
rude stone alfen^ or pepiteat^l stations, on which are small 
:itoiw <>u ^ south side of the eneWire there is a 

fnwU .lafce iip|iar^n£ly ortiflci^k ffum which on artilicial outlet 
is'jTormwk.w’hi^ turned a sm^l mill ; and along the west side 
of ^s lute there is an artiflcml stpno path or causeway two 
hutidtod' owl twenty ydrds tin length, which leads to another stone 
cell Of Itouse, of an oval form^ at the south side of the valley in 
which the monastery k situated. This home is eighteen 
Ihi^ and nine wide, and toere is a small walled enclosure joined 
to it,' whiito was {wobably a garden. There is also ailjoinijig to 
it a stone altar surmounted by a cross, uid a small lake, winch, 
like that already noticed* seems tp have bi^u formed by art. 

Esjtay oA Urn Oripia and Uaes of the JRound Tou^i'$ 

Ireland* 

Carrton^eisdinff Hamke if South America . — ^The l^olyboru.^ 
Chiniaugo is truly omnivorous, and will eat evcyi bread ; and 1 
was assured that it nuitot^faliy injures tlie jpr>tato cro})s in Cbilop, 
by stocking u;! tiie roots when flrst planted. Of all the carrion - 
f^ers it is generally the last wbicli leaves the skeletoii of a dead 
animal ; and may often be seen witbiti the ribs of a row or a 
horse, like a bird in a cage. Another species is the Polyhorns 
Novffl Zealandbn, which is exceedingly common in the Falk- 
land Islands. . These birtls, in many resects, resemble in their 
babUs the carranchas. They live on the flesh of dead animals, 
and on marine prodnctioiH ; and on the Hamiaen rocks their 
whole sustenance must dej>end on the sea. They are extrairr- * 
dirmHIy tame and fearless, and haunt the n^ighbbiuliood of houses 
for olTal. If a hanting>^tiarty kills an anhiial, a number soon 
collect and paticutly await, standing on the ground on nil sides. 
After eating, their uncovered craws are largely protruded, giving 
tliom a disgusting appcfluranoe. They lea^ly attack wounded 
birds, A oortoomnt in this state, haying taken to shore, was 
immediately seised on by several, and >ts death hiisteued by 
their blows. The Beagle was at tlie Falklaiid Islarids only 
during the summer ; but the officers of the Advontitre, who were 
there itiilic winter, mentiou many extraordimury insflilnoes of tlie 
boldness and rapacity of tliese bijjfb. They actually pounced on 
a dog that was lying fast asleep close by One of the party ; and 
the sportsmen had difficulty in preventing theVounded geeae 
from being carried off befom their eyes* It is said that several 
together (in this respect resembling the carranuhas) wait at the 
mouth of a rabbi thole, and togetb^ seise on the animal wheti it, 
comes out. They were constantly flying on board the vessel 
when in tiie harbour; and it was necessary to keep a good look- 
out to prevent the leatlier from bebig tom flrom the rigging, and 
the meat or pnie fmtn the stenu Tliese birds a|p very mis- 
chievous and in(]^uisitive ; they WHI pick up almost anything 
from the ground. A large hi Ak gtaacd liat was oarrmd near a 
mile, us was a pair of the heavy balls used in catching cattle. Mr. 
Osbourne exi)^ifeced, during the survey, a most severe loss, irt 
their stealing a small Rater's compass, iu a red moroccu loathcr 
case, which was never recovered. These birds, are, utoreoveiv 
quarrelsome and very passionate, tearing up the gniKs with divir ^ 
bjllls trom mge. Tticy are not truly gregarious ; they do not soar^ 
and their flight isheayvy oqd clumsy ; on the ^ound they mu 
extremely fast, very wch^like plieipiants. They arc noisy, 
littering sever^ lnsrsh cries^ oito of Winch is like that of dio 
Eng]«h rook; hciice the sealers always call them rooks. It is a 
enrious ciicumiUmce fliat, When crying oiir, they tbt«hv their 
heads upwards and backwards, after the batoc ihatiucft as the ;car- 
rancha. Tlicy build 'fai the rocky clifla of the sea-coasts, but 
only on the small adjoining islets, and not m the two tnaiii 
i^aiids. This is wsingukr precaution ta< so tame and fearless a 
lard. The teaim say .fliat the flosb of these birds, when cooked, 

'if quite white, and very good eating; but bald must the man be 
Who web a ineal*:»^X^neiVs Jmrml (f a Vegu^ * 


Hound ike WwUt, 
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THE YEAR OF THE POET&^No. XVI- 

CM)UIHli AFt) WmM. 

The BeaBcm vrhen Autumn i« shdiM into Wliiteiwtho 
hcdBon of alterniAo AumihiTie wH rnm^ of btm» «ky and 
(loud--ha8 caUi'4 forth some of the moit beautiful 
]inap:ory of our higheit poets. What a charming ode 
JH that of muAWn • To the wild Wmt Wind 

** O, wild Wind, dioiii bmdi of Autiuna** lieing^ 
Ttaniu hm whom unpMHi praienco thp loavm daad 
Am uriten, hV« glimkc mm an onchaoter Swing, 
Velloir^ and b}{iok| and pnH and herUc red, 
i^Ntilonoo^itriokan inuUmiims O thou, 

Who ohaviotast to their dark wintiy bad 
Ibe wingad mda, wbm thc^ Im oold gud lour, 
SaxdiilAe a norpw within kigcftra, nnhi 
Thinft MMue auiar of tlAi{»nng MX blow 
liar olAtion o'er the dKeammg earth, and bll 
^Bnviug awaat bird* like fladca to fM iti air) 

With living hm and odoom i^n atui iiillT 
W iW Spirit^ wiilcb aii amving evwywherc , 

Destroyer aud prwmor, hear, ohi hear ! 

II, 

Thott oti wHm rtmkHu %iiM tlw ateep akyb iwminotion, 
Locoe <loudi like eartn'adectdyiiiff leaves are Aed, 

Sheok from die tangUd bangm twhesvea ml ooeaa, 
Angela of min and lightning ; there am mreafl * 

On tlir U je snrfoee H thine any surge, 

J^ikf hair uplifted ftom ^ hmd 

Ol eoine Seree SfluMiad, even fiotn the dim Verge 
Of Che Uuuxrai t)ie muithblielghh 

IVbMheertheiinittonclimgm^ Thou dirge 

WsU W IM dfwne of a vart sepiiM 
IIWMI WUh all ihy coiigl^ed might 


Of vnpouis, from whose solid atmosnbeie 

Slack loni, and fire, and bail, will burbt . Oh, heai I 

IIL 

Thou who didst waken fiom his snmmei die luw 
Tlie Hue Mediterr«uieaii, whiie hi lay, 

Lulled by the ooil of his crysUdliue fctieains^ 

Beside a pumice an Bsum's bay, 

Aucl saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quiveipug withm the wave’s intensei day. 

All oveigiown with ,uitre muss and fluwits, 

So sweet, the sense faints pioluiing them ' Thyu 
For whose jiath the Atlantic’s level pow^'is 
Cleave thtinscKes into cliastnt, while fai la low 
* 1 he seadilooins and the oory woods, whicli we«u 
The sapless foliaim of the ocean, know 
lliy voice, and suddenly grow gicy with ftar, 

And tiemble and desfioil themsdves . Oh, hear ' 


AT* 

IIU w«re a, dead kal tbou tmghteU bew ; 
iri ware a iwift cloud to fly wdh tUae f 
A wave to pant beUAitb Uiy {xifver, and due* 

TJe impulao of thy atten^tli, only kait Area 
Than tbDu> O uaconhroUiibW If ewn 
I wow a« my boyhood, «n4 MnU Hw 
Tha ««aioM« oftby waBdatAi|* over bcwmi, 

A« than, wImii to ontatrm tb* Ayay n n <4 
Sraroe Manad a viaion, 1 wonld wforhan MrivaM 
^ jhMMfitb (iba, in piaytt to wy aoM nroC, 

Oh I lift ma aa a ww/a, a W, a aWli 
I fldl upon the of llfti! 1 

A h«^ (tf hhtm haa dhabad ami hoarad 
Ot»toe,tjakeilii„> timaLHi^hada*rUl^and|i^ 

W, 

m tW lyM^ w«a aaftw ftmal « I 

What ifiarlaMaM AINi 
Th. tn aw l t i ,f thy ftil l ltiiy hn^aaeam 



lS4ftO 




WUl Uke from Ixtfli aniMimiol 
Swottt tl^igh iu lailtiess, ^ tlioui spirit tierce, 

My ejnif ! Be tlyia me, impetuoiif one 1 • 

Drive^nlb’*dea(l thougiitf over tiie universe 
Like witl^d leaves tu»<]uiokeii a »ew*birth ; 

Aud by tHb incadtation of tl^is verse, 

Scatter, as from on unexfluguisbed iiearth . 

Ashes and sparks, m^words among inatikmili 
He ibrougli my ll|» to titiavrakcued eastk 

The tnimjwl of a propiiecy ! O wind. 

If Wiiitei comes, can Spring be tbr befadiid 

I'ho evening; of piled-im clouds is a fttriking ot^ac* 
(fanatic of thc^ season. \Vlio lias deaqrilied the fantaiitic 
iorms of such a sky with the fidelity of Shakapere # 

•Aiit. Sometime we see a cloud that dragOtdsU ; 

A vapour, someUme, like a liear, or 
A mw«rd citadel, a iieudant rode, 

A forked mnunfiun, ot blur promontory s 
Witli tiee^ u]um M, tlmi nod unto the world, 

\iL(l mock out eyes with air : thou hast seen these signs ; 
Tlw arc black V Ariel's pag^nts. * • 

\y, my lord. 

Anl. That winch is now a horse, even with a tbougiit 
The lark dinliiiins ; and make* it iudistmct| 

As waItT jj| in water.** 

. ^ SisaftavKua. 

* • ^ . 

fJoh'rid^o looks upon “ Cloudlstid with a happi<*v 
than that ot the tallen Antony, 
f ) * it is pleamnt, with a heart at ease, s 
Just aflct RuiiKct, 01 by moonlight skies, * 

To luakr the shifriiij; clouds lie what yon please, 

Or let the tiWily ]H.»«uadcd ryes 
Ownctuli iikriicss issuing ^>oni the mould 

Of a tiicnds f.iiicy ; ui, with heal bent hji». 

And (licck aslant, ere iivctt lliw of gold 

’Twixt crimson liaiiks ; and tUeii, a trtk%(lh>r, go 
From nioimt 1u mount through ChMidlond, gorgeous laud i 
Oi ioit’iuiig to the taU*. with closed sight, 

Hi* that lihnd hard, who ou the Cbi«m sitand, ^ ^ 

Tly Ouisc deef) sounds jiobsessod wstb inward light, 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odysseo 
Hise U) the swelling of the votcclnl sea.*' 

CoiStlfOOIE. 

Thia, too, ia the seaaan of aca^storma. Chir readers 
will be ft lad to make acqwintaooo with one of the 
ukM reniaikttbh* of our old Ouaint poets, who dflscribos 
with a foicc which cati only he the result of actual cx* 
periencc. 

The sotilh and west winds join'd, and as they blew» 
Waves like a rolling tiericb before Uieics threw. 

.Soomv tlian you re^ this Ibc did the gale, « 

Like shot, not feaV'd till felt, our sails assail ; 

And what at first was call'd a gust, the same 
Hath uow a stoim*8, auon a u^mnesfs luime. 

JousNi ! I pity thee t and curse inose men 

"Who, when the storm rag'd iiuist, did wake thee (lien, ^ 


Sli*ep is naiii's e.M|e8t salve, and doth fulfil 
■"* “ces<** ‘ ‘ * 


k 


All oflScM of AMttl), excqit to kill. 

Itttt wbrn 1 vilk% I Mtw tkat 1 ww uot $ 

1 ottd Hie .tmt, wli^ lAiould tMcb tufl^ bad fa/iffii 
Knrt, wMt, tlay,tii,ta; aadl omild oaljrMy, 
irthe world ^larfMaMr UlnatMieu dajr. 
TlHniund. enr noiM. imo, met w» 'aaoeegd all 
CWd aM V bb «i|m Mnw ben IbMdov oall^ 
LigUtoiuc wM all attr 11|^ ai4 U nk'd n«w 
Tim If m Mtn liaA dnuA. tba Ma faafiiM, 

Somte ,aflia‘d i« catena Wtallr . 
Cilrtev*<t that ibM aije qot ^*S 

And a# .iH-faan^'d mtM unVf will 

And LaUin|fy aik, vM iMiw4f aHd 
At JmIImu IraNMiidi, what AMy wtitAd MtltMiw. 
Soene, .ittiti, m thtluinaMt would tatnt Ihaio, 
Wtb hidonw faai«ifc*«>ftorwi»ay r«a»}|i >a 
Ttoet aaltlbtr l>iaiw«d tolw «i > % S>t !*■*■ • 

Sbak’d via SmMimA AViiMiiA 




4ai 


With a salt dliopsy elegg'd, and our {ackliitgs 
Snanping like too bigh stretched tieble abruig)^ 

And from our (aitier'd sails rags drop down so 
As from one bang'd in chains a year ego 
Hfea our oinUiance, plac*d (br our dsfeitee, 
wive ^ break loose, and 'scape away from t>feieuce. 

bath tir'd our men, and what 's the gainf 
WsMlplP teas thrown we suck in agalii« 
fiSSPik hath dsafd our sailors: and if they 
Sum# Sow to bsiiiSA them *s none knows what (o say* 
OmilWti io these sU^ death is but a (puilin, 

Bell atltliewk^ lightsome, tlie Bermud* a calm. 

Iwt*s eldest brother, bi| birthrighf 
Cism*d 0*ir tnls world, and to heaven hath chas’d light, 
AU thim ims one, aiu} that ouc uoue cau be, 
fikm slTmniMi deformity 

ikMh oover $ so fivat we, except God say 
Another Fiat, shall have no niore day : 

80 violent, yet long these fUries be,t 

That tlunigli tbino abs«oc« stem me, I wish not thee.’* 

Donnm. 


Clouds and storms puss away, and with tbem the 
^irk-coming fanciies mat arc held to be so prevalent 
ill our changeable climate* An old poet has hallowed 
this seniiinont fay the feeling of devotion : 


** The misty clouds that fall sometime 
And overcoil the skies. 

Arc like to froubles of our time, 

Wldch do but dim our eyes. t 

Bat ss Sttdb dehrs are dried up quite, 

Wfien Pfaddnii shows his face, 

Bo are isd fimeies put to flight 
WliSii God doth guiilc by gra'*e/* 

G. Gaacoxqkr. 



[WlUo'thsIVtipd 


FATHSH TI|0MA5 COWECTB. 

WiTUK Uiete Sm jmm we tone a at- 

tract vast «row<l» to bear biu dedaun sgawst a pupu* 
lar vice, ind we beve been told of tbe ettnoKe and 
unexpected receUa Cuit have fcdlewed b» pMarhine;. 
What Fstber iSi^w baa been in ow age. Father 
Thomas was in the SOeenth cenblty* Cheat as has 
been tbe MUKieMS of the AposUe of Tempeiwnoe. and 
fextriuniSimef sa w» the seWMtion he, produced, in 
neither did be exeenS Un ftlM whom hw contempo.* 
ixsrfet In Ifte MOaner b o rt e w ed (be tkieofanSpostle. 



m Tpat’vmm mmum^ , 

f]u «inii1«jrj|ity, hfuf^evor. eeasm wtt}i th» efttly part of dpomrafUif tbPnc boaiiMi. |)iedii;iimi tnfiunMt* 
^fr carm : tre nay fairly eoRcJadc that Uasre la no 'whiidiwaa eaUad a parttottuwlraMnM tW 

daiig<*r of otar contanporary maetiniK with the trag^al lx# of oaf Teforuieri. In dtHtdimniag w other w- 
fote of hia nredocmor. Tin atoty of Father Thoiaaa ttavanuttoea of tite aex he did aot apareJLi^>deimneja> 
fumt a oDfrtom cj^isode in the bn^ of hia age, and, tiona. bat it waa«p;ailwt tbetehannma h^unched hia 
a« it will not oooupymnch apaeOt may be worth tolUng. fierceat holts. They fd)* but u waafrem wther blows 



GaPtnclitost and* when his iune beysin. belonged to the called in the aid of the bota who oame to hia aermoHSi 
outivent of that tvdinr at Rminea. His life was marked promising them restain days of pardon’' ou ooaditien 
by reiigiouB auSterity^be a*as Irarncd^he waBelo()Uetat; that they followed those who rontUiued to wear tlir 
uo wonder therefore that hc*was looked upon as a winked gear. This they did with merry hearts, sliont* 
prodigy. His senhona were adorned with all tnegraoM lag aairoon aa they caught eight of one, “ an Anmin, 
of rheturle, cuforciMl by a remarkable fervour of nan* o« henma” and ftiuging atones at tlteiu, or if pussihle 
nrr ; tiu wonder, therefore, Uiat their buccobs was fw pSUlng them off by foice. Many were the tuninlts 
gneator tlmn those of any of bis colleagues Mo that arose in conaequenoe, but as Coneclo ^Kiuriti out 
prcHched against the fashionable follies, and all cried a torrent of vidicula upon such laiUes aa lentured to 
out againat them. Ills auditorb not only listened to hia aeimona in the obnoxious ai tides, and set bi« hoys 
what he Mud, but did what he advised tbcm— they upon them, lhoy*Boon ceased to wear them, at least in 
jiraised the preacher and obeyed his jircccpts. Such public, adopting the low cap worn hy tl»o nuns and 
auci'ess would arouse the ambition of the humblest, persons of meamdegice. 'fhis rvfoimaUon did not 
and Father Thomas was perhaps not proof against it ; laat long liowcver, for, aais MonstieJet, in a passage 
lie MW that similar evils prevailed elsewhere, and he of a vivacity quite unusual in his tedious pages, « like 
departed from bis monastery resoiveil to amend them the snail, which when we pass near it diaw's in n« 
—and ollieis also, for he began to look upon nothing horns, and when we are no lonmr by puts them loith 
as too great fur him u> ac'oomplish. Like all men again, so did tlios^ ladies; and in f vet y short time 
when auccres has inlhUcd them, he overrated his alter that the preaeBcr had left their emnlty they 
eapaeily. tJohipsred with the stiength of the grand began again as before, slid forgolting his doetime, 
abuse ne set his heart upon reforming, that against returned Jittle by little to iheir old condition, laising 
which Fattier Mathew directed his energy seems weak* their heupins as high, li not higher than they Jmd 
sness itself, and his nusadc a Bobor one. Men may ever been accaslomi*d to cairy lliciu.” 
give up drinking, but the other is ingrain, and no But we must not convey a wrong impression of our 
tuouk nor pope cither can Cl adicato it. Father Co- reformer. Ho was not a ttifler. The .itmses in dies? 
necio, says one ahifost his contemporary^, “was the wore at tliiii time \eiy great, and they were aUeiuj|i.’d 
UKist persuasive preacher of his age,” and ho exerted by, and partly the result oi, a fearful and genet al Javity 
all his powers of persuasiuii in this matter. He might of moials. Preachers, tliemsolvcs men ut holy lives 
as well have persuaded the grass not to grow. How* and rigid liabits, everywhere started up (as Ilai.inte 
ever, a monk may be forgiven such an error. But we notices) to denounce the prevailing evil. Of tlie.e 
liavo not stated vvhat this giand scheme was. It was Ccticcfo was the most prominent, tliough ior a while a 
—as our readers have oa doubt guessed, if they did Fathi'r Richard divided attention with him, and he 
not before know*— to Induce the female sex to abandon was undoubtedly thoroughly in earnest ; and his ear- 
ilioirlovcof fine tdouiitig— to persumle them not to neatness and eloquence impressed others. HisauditoiK, 
dress tliemsolves absutdiy, merely to be in the fashion ! aroused to an abhorence of whatever had led Utcni to 
Sorh is tiie infatuation even clever men may yield to. evil, like the followers of the primitive apostles, brought 
J''athcr Thomas dul his hest,snd achieved some partial the objects which bad allured them, and binned them 
victories. There were also some other less important before the faceof the preauber. Largelirce were kindled 
mutters he Mtv amiss andMaWured ,to set right, but in front of the platform from which be preached, and 
for a while he kept thent duly subordinate. into tlieso the luxurious cast their supernuqua ap]^e>, 

lamving liennes be proceeded tiirough the cities of and gam(‘stora tbeii cards and their dice ; while othets 
Klandera pireaohiiig so admirably, and living so faolily, aba~doned boiiik', and friends, and fortune to follow 
as everywhere to produce the moat extraordinary in* him. , In the height of his celebrity he used to make 
fiaenco. Ci'owds everywhere flodted to his preatlung; his entiy into the towns he visited upon a little mule, 
and as the churches were not large enough to contain the bridle of which men of highest rank sought as an 
the Uieusatids who came to listen to him, the autbon* honour to hold. The burghers of the towns and the 
ties in tha several plac^js reused platforms to he noblemen came out to meet him, and smrreunding him, 
erected from which be mi|^t address them. These adbompmied him to bis lodging with their beads un* 
tilatforms were bung with the richest tapestries, and a covereiUhe common people following with load shoul- 
naiid ef priests att^ed to assist in the solemnities, ings. After his sermons he shut himself up and allowed 
Mass Was performed by other members of his order none to hold intercourse with him, preserving appft* 
licfore lie dcli'rored his discounr, «nd nothing was rently his habits efself-denid and mortification as mtich 
Hi that could impart diguuy tojtbe proceedings, in the full tide of hia groataediM in the tinseof his 
IVuple uf all ranks and ages collected to hear him. obaourity. He would reoei^c no gifts fbr hiimwlf, 
There were ordinarily, says Argentra, fifteen or six* accepting only of lodging and food, but fee hiS oburdi < 
Iran thousand persons asscmbiefl at his sermons, whirni he held fa» hands open. Ilia integrity appesm unim* 
he caused to be ranged apart, Ike women on the one peaohable, said , his munds were oever questioiuHl. 
skle and Ui« men on the dthtw, and to separate them ilad he cenffhed his attacks to pnbHt: hixnry and iiA- 
tiie more effoctually he bad. a dord stretched between morality) it is probsble he wwiud not have been mo* 
tluga* At this tiipo these prevailed among the ladies lested, but unfortunatBly for hhm he rsisadi his voice 
a headndress or nnvsmsl heigiit i it was constructed of against tbe cdfonoes of the efotgyr and did smt refrain 
gsnne end other filmsy materims upon a framework froni advising an eltefation in the ceremonlns and even 
of svvnrai ,wegiist and often had cars or vrings pro- in some of the miner tonets of the rhardi. 
jeeting 1% *^nd large was it, ttiet die Tbe church wee at this tune in a dueraanised state. 

*wearem gi tlds e^nge oncumbranca were obliged to Flugeoiiu IV. wae In the pontifical «imr, and the 
stpop imd waffle mdeways to psse through the Council of Basle was sitting almost in open enmity wiUt 
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in thediaoiwKtke ibd remove Aie aeatidal 

caused bv M vieitHiiejtilndiia tbo eler«.* Tlie ] 
lowers o£ ^m)8^ irrUaied the murder or their leaden 
were 10 oj^eo^n ft»d bed defeated the iroofw of the 
pope and bis ^rtlsaos/ The true friends of the church 
sought eSniestly to brmg about a peaee/atid to remove 
the main oausesrof complaint by a reformation of alt 
acknourledged abuses. Many leadin^pretateS) esp^ 
cially in Germany and Frt^ncey were zwous in their 
tmdeavours to this end. But Eugenius would listen 
to no terms; ho bad issued at t!ie comnumcement of 
his pontificate a bull declaring that he would make no 
peace with Hussites, and callmg upoa all the faithful 
to assist him to ^ destroy them atm exterminate ihein 
Irotri the earth, so that the memory of titem sliall not 
loinaiii in the ages to come.” And his fiery ana un- 
scrup\AouB disposition made him carry out his promise 
as far as he was able. 1 f he could not get Plusaites he 
could got heretics, or those who were called so, and 
this charge scaled soman’s fate. • • 

i’assing into Italy, Oonefte at Mantua remodelled 
the discipliue of the order of ilie Carmelites. His 
Information met with much oppoAtiony an English 
])rovincml csnecially signalizing himself by his writings 
iigainst Ckuiocte. ^Froin Venice hc^went to Rome in 
company with the Venetian ambftssadors, relying pro- 
bably ufjon their protection, but it availed him little. 

“lie was loilgod at St PauVs, whence llic pope 
ordered him to come before him, not,” says iVjJmstrelet, 
with groat simplicity, ** with any evil intentions toward 
him, but for him to preach, for he had beard much of 
lus reuow'ii.** Conectc, however, knew better what the 
pogk wanu*d him for, tbou^i* his knowledge was of 
suiln service to him. Upon his refusing to attend the 
pope, the same aiilliority informs ns that h** was seized, 
alter in vain attenipting to escape tlinntgh a window, 
and carried before his holiness, who handed him over 
to the offnters of the Inquisition. He underwent their 
examination with firmness, refusing to retract his 
opinions— which appear to have been, that the clergy 
ought to he allowed to marry, and that they should be 
pet Jiiitted to oat flesh ; and that the cxcorriiiiimications 
of the pope were of no value in the sight of God : he 
was solemnly degraded as an obstinate heretic, and 
publicly burnod in 14M. It was a punishment as- 
suredly most undeserved ; by ail honest men it was 
J<K)ked upox^with horror, and even Eugenius is said to 
have afterwards repented of what he had done« 


ON HALOS. 

A HAr.o is a circular band of faintly bolourcd light 
wdiich is occasionally seen surrounding the disk of the 
sun or, moon at a distance from it equal to twenty-two 
or twenty-three degrees, measured on a grea^ circib 

K ing tnrougli the luminary; The colours of the solar 
are such as are observed in the rainbow; Imt they 
are less biaght,.and they do not always in the halo fol- 
low the same order as in the bow^ * Generally the red 
is nearest the sup, tho^extorior of tho band being a 
pale indigo or vkuet, an<^ sometimes white ; but occa- 
sionally the interior edge appears to be white, ^attd be- 
yond this, in succession, are greeny yellow, and a pale 
red* The hinar baio in genera! appearit to be w^bite, 
but it isat times tinted with pale green or^^ed.; Oftepv 
about either luminary the halo is muhle, cohsmtitig of 
two conoentriu eircuiar bands^ the exterior <mie bmng 
broader timn fiie o^her^ bnt its coloum pal^^ its 
distance from the lumtnaty helng twice as ^great as 
that of the interior band, afietween either halo and the 
Jumina^.the. dey is fri^uently grey^ on aoopunt of a 
tbki veil of 4sbuds which covers it, hut sotn^times iis^ 
coJouris*'itocp'blnc*i . . 


Wlien itinist or a thin oiohd is ^heMeett ttio sun or 
moon atod a spectator; there »; irefioiHitiy observed an 
in-defii3^ cifde of coloured light immediately sur- 
rmxndldg:^ the disk of the lurniimxy : this isi called n 
corona^; it sometimes appears when h bak> i} also seen, 
but it hi paoro commonly observed without such accom^ 
panimhgt: , The ladar corona generally conrists of three 
conc^trio variously coloured ; and in om 

widch was seen by Newton the colours of the three 
bands were successively, proceeding from the sun oni- 
wat^ii Mue, whft^ and red ; purple, blue, green, and 
pale red pale bme atid^pale red. The semi-diameter 
of tlte exterior circumference was about six degrees. 
The coronm are supposed to be produced by the refrac- 
tions of light in the globules of water which arc 
suspended in the atmosphere between the B])ccl&ior 
and the luminary. 

It may bo otwerved in this place that images of the 
sun have been occasionally seen as if by reflexion from 
some clouA the stini being near the horizon : these are 
called anthelia ; . and Mr. Swinton, from the top of a 
hill near Oxford^ saw one which was for a short time 
as bright as the true sun and equal to it in magnitude. 
The cause of these phenomena is yet uncertain ; but 
such an image maybe produced when in tlie lower 
part of the atmosphere there exist innumerable prisms 
of icc with their axes in vertical positions and so situ- 
ated that the rays of light falling on one side of each 
prism may enter tho eye of tho spectator after two 
refractions with one intermediate reflexion ; or after 
two refratUions with two iniemicdiate reflexions. Tho-^ 
index of refraction in icg being V31, and tho inisnis 
equilateral ; it may be proved that, in the first case, 
the false su^ will appear to be atl distance from the 
true sun eqiial to one hundred and forty-^two degrees, 
in the latter at a distance equal to eigbty-two degrees. 

Halos are frequently accompani^ by a horizontal 
ring or band of whitish light passing through the sun 
^or moon, appearing to ascend as tW luminary rises, 
and having its ap}mrent semi-diamoter equal to the 
zenith disunce of the latter; and at times a similar 
band appears in the direction of a diameter perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. At the intersections of these 
bands with the halo fbut in a few instances a little be- 
yond such intersection) are sometimes seen images of 
the sun or moon, which are ill denned and less bright 
than the true disk of tho ^iflestial Imdy ; these, wlieh 
the halo is formed about the snn, are called parhelia ; 
and when about the mooti, paraselonm. OcciasionalJy 
also segments of circles, or branches of curves of boh- 
trary flexur<^ proceed from these images of the sun or 
moon, 80 as to assume the appearance of winj^ or tails. 

Many remarkable phenomena of this kind hkve at 
various times been observed : in the History Of Engiand, 
by Matthew Paris^ there ii^.a descriptioiwof a halo 
which is stated to have been seen in the year 123:1, 
on the borders of Herefordshire and Wofo<"stersbire : 
it is related that on each aide of the halo w'as a &emi- 
circle which intersected the halo in two places ; and at 
the four intersections were as many fuse sons. In 
1080 Rothman observed at Gassel, soon after sun-rise, 
a false sun above and one below the true sun, all being 
in one vertical line ; and in 1028 Schettier observed a 
remarkable halo at Rbtnc^ In 16(10 Hcveiius, nt 
Banzig, observed a sinj^le balor and in 1661 a double 
hido! ibe former was accom|faxned by two false suns at 
the extremities of a hm^izontal diameterv aud another 
at the upper extremity of a vertical dmmOtcr ; the two 
horizontal suns bad tails trending ayi^y from the true 
sun : the latter halo was accomp<«ifed by three false 
suns like'the other; and by seVerkl oegmental bands of 
light, two of which had false auiia at their places of in- ^ 
tersbetion. In tlm iast^-mentioned year Hevel^uW ob- 
served also a Mb with twd ^^raaelons and a double 
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eoironn about the body of the moon. Dr. Halky ob- 
served a balo irith parhelia in \7ifZ } and a very re- 
markable one wag Been by Sir Heitry En|Mold at 
Richmond, in 1B02 (Jetimol ^ 0o^ Jn^Mionf 

voL ii.). ^Beslded these, many sueh {Amiiomeiia have 
been observed in £ar<me, in the G^idied Stateii and in 
Canada ; and Captain Party observed and mea- 

sured several during ms vemm to the alfctlc tc|;»»is. 

The first of the sObMued %u)bes is a repiosentation 
of tho {dienbmenati observed, as above mentioned, by 
Sir Henry Ktigiciteldi The sun beipg about fourteen 
degrees above the horiaon, portions of two ludos were 
seen, one at twenty-four degrees^ and the other at forty- 
flight degrees from him ; the interior nortiou was ufa 
y»ale yelfow, and a degree broad i; and^^tne other, Which 
was about otic degree and a half btwad^ im tinted with 
prismatic colours^ the i-ed being nearesit to the sdn. On 
the left-hand side of the interior and in a line 
imagined to be ]>aral]el to tlm horisott, was a faint 
parhelion ; and vertically above the Sufo ‘in tlvtj lamo 
ring, was a very ruinarkaWe j^thelion, ral^Ot brighter 
than the true sun ; it had a pearly appearance, was ill 
defined, and about two jdegrees woadh From eaUh 
side of this image proceeded a bright curve of contrary 
llexure* being first convex, and then concave towards 
the sun. It extended nearly to the outer circle, and its 
lower side wijs tolerably defined ; but tho upper side 
melted, with streaks oflight, into the sky : the parhe- 
lion with its curved prolongations is said to have had 
the apfiearance of a vast bird hovering over the sun. 

^ The second figure is a representation of a great double 
halo whicli was observed 1^ Captain Parry : in this, 
a horixontat circle of light, at the intersections of 
which with the interior halo were parj^lia, passed 
through the true sun; and. there were segments of 
circles both at the upper extretnities of the two halos 
and at tlie lower extremities of the exterior one, the 
latter being incomplete* The altitude of the true sun 
was about twonty-throo degrees ; and the radii of thf? 
two circles were, respectively, twenty-two and a halt 
degrees and forty-five degrees. The lowest parhtdion 
was very bright, but had no colours, w^hile all the seg- 
ments were strongly tinted with colour. Above the 
sun, at about twenty-six degrees from him, and between 
the two halos, was a small portion of a third halo, 
which appeared to be elliptical; and the space be- 
fween the two segmentsSras extremely brilliant, in 
consequence of strong reflexions of the sun’s rays from 
ttie snow which floated in the atmosphere. 
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In the tropical regions nefodimd 
and brilUaiit ; andjiear foe a»|i|gtoflr Humboldt has 
observed bmall ones surroundlMfi^o plattsi Venus; 

The explanation which ^ foe halo 

^ Mariotte aitd Dr^ Yoiiiig; 

Between the spectatoratid oryatals 

of mm or ice, having foe forin C prisw 

may exist iQ^the s|v, in m pcnlffifote jifoitions: of these 
pttmbly one hulf iVi)! be so situatedfo to tee incapable 
of trattsmitting any srefraoteQ light to foe eye, but vast 
numbers may have tlieir transverse sections in planes 
iiearl^ musing through the sun and spectator ; and it 
will ^oW (the ifMiex ^of refraction in ice being atemit 
and assuming angles of incidence to be such 
that foe ipeident and emergent rays may make equal 
ati^tei with the surfaces) that the deviation of the re- 
fracted from thejneident ray, at tlu^ eye of the observer, 
is about twe^iy-two degrees. Hence, the incidqut rays 
being coUsidcred as parallel to one another, tbere must 
appear to be formed a circle of light about the sun at 
a distance, <from* the latter equaL to that number of 
de^cs,. The sefnidiaitiS^r of die common halo is 
rgfocr. grester than this quantity ; but the index of 
refraction hi iee or snow is uncertain, and the angie» 
of tlie prisms may, from partial meltings, be rather 
greater than sixty, degrees. 

Dr. Young suppcAea that tho rays refracted from 
prisms m> situated may fall on other prisms siinilply 
siiuated,^-aml may thus suffer two additional refractions 
at their SMrfacca ; by wliu^h means the rays entering 
the eye of a spectator would form anglf‘8 of twice the 
above quantity, or nearly forty-four degiees with the 
direct rays from the sun ; and this may account for the 
exterior halo. Mr* (/avendish, however, 8\jgg||^d 
that the latter may be produced by tlie two refracTOns 
Which a ray would unaergo in passing through a face 
and one end of a prism ; that is, through two surfaces 
wlticb arc at right angles to one another. Such re- 
iractions would cause the incident and emergent rays 
to make with one another an angle of about 4;^ 44'; 
and this is, nearly, the distance of the exterior halo 
from the sun. The red rays of light, being those w hich 
Buft'er the least refraction, come lo the eye from ih(? 
interior edges of the rings; and whence those edges 
generally appear of a red colour: the exterior parts 
should be blue, and they frequently arc so ; but con- 
siderable irregularities take place. 

Immense numbers of very short prismau or thin tri- 
angular plates, of icc will assume, in the air, vertical 
p.:^iions by tbv' action of gravity ; and Dr. Young con- 
ceives that horizontal ravs from the sun falling on their 
flat surfaces may be reflected from thence to the eye 
of the observer, so as to produce the appearance of the 
horizontal circle, or band, of light whictiso frequently 
accompanies the halo. Plates of iCe disposed so as to 
A^flcct-the suns light in a vertical plane may be the 
cause the column which is somethnes seen to form 
a vertical diameter of a halo ; and a similar explana- 
tion may be given of the bauds forming oblique dia- 
meters such as, bn one occasion, were observed by 
Captain Parry, when the halo^had tli^ appearance of a 
t wheel in the heavens, the sun being in its centre, 
blending of the reflected rays above mentioned 
with the rays refracted from the sides of the ^n-isms, at 
the |daco8 where the horisontal and vertical bands of 
plight intersect tim halOv», apparently, the cause of the 
parhelia which are very generally observed in those 
parts of foe halo ; and, when the transverse sections of 
the refracting prisms deviate from a plane passing 
through the observer^ towards the right or left, foe 
axes temg horixontal* tiiert Will be produced a curvi- 
linear bai^ bf light, like a wing, inchning upwards on 
either side of a forheliom 
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Amsterdam, from its sizf' and im]jortaiice, 
may l^e ronsi<lered I lie cornmereiaJ capital of the kiii";- 
dom of irolliiml, a< it is a^^wi of the province of North 
1 rhl land, y('t the Ha^ue, jroin its beinp; Tl^f' resideiice 
of ijtc kinj;, of lh<‘ t<ircip;n ambassadors, and llie place 
ol assemblv of the stales-^enmal, may be coiihidered 
the diplomatic and lei^islaUve capital,' re&cmh.'irii; in 
tlii.-: resyiect, thou^li in no other. Washiiici^ton, ihe capi- 
tal ot the United Slates of Auiei ica. It wa^ ori,t»:ijirnlyi 
oidvii huntiusf-soat ol the count.s of Tloihind, built first 
in 125<», and thence d(?rives its name, in Dutch'S Ura- 
venha?.e, tlie (yOunts* Lod£*e, from which wi* have 
fumicti the Tlaj^ue, and the French Fa Mayo. Jt owes 
its rise entirely to the circumstance of its liaviie^ hi*- 
come the seat of «overninent, which it biMiarne in the 
sixteimth century, and in tli(‘ soventoeiilli was the 
centre of the most, important diplomatic nopjociatioiiK 
durinj? llu* reigns of George J. and Anne, but iii> lo 
the end of the last century ft only ranked as a village, 
Uiougli the largest in Europe, liaviuff a population of 
about 40,(KX) inhabitants. During the reign of* Louis 
Bonaparte, however, it was elevated to the rank of a 
city, posst^sses a covyioration, and vcdiij^us members 
to the states-general, and has now a population of 
56,000 souls. ^ 

The soil of Holland in general is Ixdovv 4lie level 
of the seas, arid even of most of the rivers’Uliat pass 
through it. The whol(> country is a vast and nnposing 
monumenl of the ^lorsevoi anee and energies ol man. 
The water is cverywjrere confined by dams, forni<»d 
w'itli great ingi*nuity with clay and stones or wicker- 
woik, and planted with rushes and trees, chiefly wil- 
lows; and from the rnud they deposit in the course of 
time in their beds, these water-courses (they ca,inot be 
called streams) arc no^v elevaU*d above ^he tops of the 
hou.ses, and ihe keels of ships float on a level w ith khe 
chimney -tops of the houses. The sea is said to be 
at bigh-yvater mark twenty-four feet above the lowest 
ground in the country, and in spring-tides sometimes 
as much as thirty feet. The Hague partakes of the 
general character, and though slightly elevated above 
the surrounding district, the water is even more slug- 
gish than in most parts of Holland. Though within 

No. 


three miles of the sea. tJie water does not flow into it 
directly, but by means of enormous w indmills is in the 
first instance pum])ed up from the dunes or lower 
grounds into rite Vyverb(*rg pond, whence it slowly 
makes its way into the ('.anuls, proceeding with ii’le^dde 
.stream to the borders of the Moi5.se above lloUcrdam, 
through the canal of Delft, where it is again puinperi 
up, ami discharged into that river. 

Notwitlistandiug lh<‘ drawbatks of its situation it 
is a s])lendid town ; tlie public buildings slatidy, the 
streets broad and reL»'ulai, well-paved with small bricks, 
travcrs{‘d by <*}inals, crossed h}M7ridges, and lined iviih 
trees, ami stirrouuded by a moat with drawbridges. 
Th<’ prim ipal streets are i1k* Voorhout, coritaiinrig 
many flue hotedtj ; the l^nns^sengraehf, Ivneuterdyk. 
and Noordeende. A trifling rise in the ground, herti 
dignified with the name of a lull, forms the silo of the 
Yyverberg ^the hill ot tlu i»ond), w hich is a square or 
]dace, ])lanti*d wdth tre<i^in frinnal avmuies on dh<‘ 
side, which is tlie public, promenade, and the pond on 
tlie otiier, into which, as we havf' already stated, the 
water of the lower ]n>nds i.s disebarged. Tame storks 
an* se<‘n parading about tii<‘ fisli-inarkel. and a n‘si- 
deuce, someLliing like a dug-konnel, has been built for 
them. 

The Binnenhof (inner court), which stands on one 
side of this sipiarc, is an ir«c'gular buildiwg, ot varitius 
dates. It formed originally the inner I'ourt of the 
palace of the counts, hut the Gothic hall in Ihe centre 
is the OnlJ temaining fragment of the old bifihling, 
and is the most ancient structure in the Hague. It 
lias a pointed loof, supported by a (ilothic wooden 
framework, and is a handsome a])artimjut: in it the 
slate lottery is now drawn, or was within a few years. 
On a scaffold opposiu*^ the door the Pensionary Harne- 
veJdt WHS beheaded iif 161K, at the age of scvenly-two, 
and PrUiCt? Maunco is said lo have witnessed the c\e- 
eutjon from an octagon lower overlooking the spot. 
The cihaiubers of Ihe Btatcs-gciM‘ral arc* situated iu thi.K 
building, and the fuiblic Mrn admitted tt) the deh.ile.s of 
the Second (,’hainb(>v, but not to those of the First 
or Upper Uhamber. The t>ffice8 of several other de- 

{ mrtments of the Dutch government an* also in thi-. 
niilding. ^ 

Among the mosL vemarkabii* public buildiuga may 
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l)e noticed the Manrits Hms, the old palace of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, containing a good gallery of lec- 
tures, Tiarticulavly rich in specimens of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools ; in the M aurits Huis is also d^sited 
the royal cabinet jof curiosities, of which the Chinese 
and Japawiese, the latter recently enriched by the 
splendid collections of Dr. Siebold, form a marked 
and peculiar feature, together with some historical 
relics, and which is open to the public from twelve 
till three daily ; the Royal Library in the Voorhout, to 
which the puhlic arc admitted on Mondays* Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and which ^outaine about a hundred 
thousand volumes, many of great curiosity, and a 
fine collection of medals ; the Royal Palace in the 
Noordeende, where the king gives puhlic audience 
every Wednesday to every one who chooses to apply; 
hut which is not remarkable either for its outward ap- 
pearance or for anything it (!ontaias ; and the Palace of 
the Prince of Orange, which is better, and contains 
many good pictures. There is also a theatre, a post- 
ofScc, the latter of which is at the back of St. James’s 
Church, a corn-market, and the town-hah. Among the 
cliurdies, that of St. James and the New Cliurch are 
thc5 most worthy of notice ; the Lutherans, Presbyte- 
rians, and other Dissenters have chapels, and the 
Geri|^n and Lutheran Jews have each a large syna- 
gogue. The town has also an hospital for orphahs, 
two hospitals, for the relief of the poor, a house of 
correction for females, and many other public esta- 
blishments of a useful nature. 

Between the llinncuhof and the Vyverberg is the 
Gevangepoort, or prison gate-house, in which Corne- 
lius de Witt was confined on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Prince of Orange in 1G72, and whence the 
infuriated mob dragged him and his brother John, 
who had been induced to visit him. and most inhu^ 
manly murdered them under circumstances of the 
greatest barbarity— literally tearing them to pieces. 
The house in wdiich the elder De Witt lived, an humble 
dwelling, is within a few yards of this spot, in the 
Kneuterdyk. The town has never been distinguished 
for mercantile or manufacturing pursuits, though it 
has a foundry, porcelain- works, and several printing- 
offices, but possesses a very considerable retail trade, 
from the general opulence of a great part of its resi- 
dents. It is situated about twelve miles north-east of 
Itptterdam, and about twjei^-eight south-east of Am- 
sterdam. ^ 

The environs are adorned with many handsome 
villas and bcautifut|^ardens. About a mile north-cast 
is the palace caU^^the House in th0 Wood, or more 
commonly the Bosch, though this mOans only the wood 
itself. The pals|;Sc is not large, but is splendidly fur- 
nished in the Ch||^ese fashion, and has a good collection 
ot pictures, and a.ico'nsiderahle number of family por- 
traits. The^Boscla or woc4 is nearly two miles long, a 
fine forest chiefly of oaks, aSlowed to grow in their 
natur^ luxuriaritSe, undefortned by the foripal clipping 
here so generally prevalent, and the shade they are 
thus cnamed to anord, the inequalities of the ground, 
of wliich advantage has been taki^n in a less formal 
manner than usual, and the flne sheets of water dis- 
tributed about, combine to make this spot one of the 
most agreeable promenades to bq found in the province. 

In the immediate vicinity, towards Delft, is the vil- 
lage of Ryswyk, where the famous treaty was signed, 
and the spot where it took place is how marked by an 
obelisk. North-west of the town a superb avenue of 
trees, three miles in length, leads to Scheveningen, a 
flshing-village on the sea-shore, containing about three 
thousand ^habitants, but frequented also by the citi- 
zens of the. Hague for its sea-bathing. The late Queen 
.of Holland buHt^a, pavilion on the shore, a little to the 
right o&the and the corporation of the Hague 
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have ercited near it a bathing establishment uniting 
with it the accommodation of a coffee-ljouse and ah 
hotel ; it js provided with warm baths, and furnishes 
bathing-machines on the shore fdr those who prefer 
cold bathing, ajl the charges being , regulated by a 
tariff. Many persons of distinction, dven crowned 
heads, from all parts of the Continent, take up their 
abode here dpring the season, svhile the indwellers of 
the Hague drive over, dine or breakfast, take a bath, 
and return. In approaching the village the sea is not 
visible till it is reacBed, in consequence of the sand- 
hills thrown up along the beach, and which extend 
from Dunkirk to the Texel ; these arc carefully planted 
with rushes and other plants, chiefly the Arundo are^ 
ncf/ia^ to bind them together, till they at length arc 
enabled to sustain and support some species of irsei' It 
is ,qn one of these ridges that the bath-house is built, 
which is large arid Convenient, but the landw^ard view 
over thetvaste ofi$and is extremely dreary. Omiftbuses 
are constantly engaged in conveying passengers to and 
from the Ha^e. 

Charles tbS Second embarked aC Sclicveningon for 
England at the Restoration ; and the Prince of Orange 
landed here in 1813, when the downfall of Napoleon 
restored him to his country. The village formerly ex- 
tended farther than at present in the divGCtion oV the 
sea, but an inundatten,.m 1570 swept this portion away ; 
it also suffered in the storm of 1845. Fish is here in 
great perfection, and the costume of the fish-wives is 
peculiar tnid remarkable, with great poked bonnets. 
The fish itf conveyed to the Hague in carts drawn by 
dogs, the owner taking the place of the fish on liis re- 
turn, ‘‘ airing himself in a one-dog chaise,” as is plea- 
santly said by the late William Bcckford in his 'Tqur 
in liullaud.* 

ON THE CONNECTION OF THE AGREEABLE 

AND THE BEAUTIFUL WITH THE USEFUL. 

I * (I^om Uio German of Wielantl.) 

In the writings of M. do Balzac, a now forgotten 
French author of the seventeenth century, more re- 
markable for his platitudes, eonceits, and witticisms 
than for anything else, there is a passage in which the 
German critic and poet Wieland found much pleasure 
** in spite of its epigrammatic turn, on account of the 
simplicity and obvious truth of the closing image in 
which the thought is clothed.” “We require,” says 
Balzac, “books for recreation and delight, aswell as lor 
instruction and^business. Those are pleasant, these 
useful^ abd the iiuman mind needs both. The canonical 
law' and Justinian^s code are held in honour, and are 
paramount in the universities; but we do not on that 
account banish Homer and Virgil. We should culti- 
vate the olfve and the'vine, without eradicating the 
ro%e and the myrtle.” 

“I ndVcrtheless,” says Wieland, ‘‘find in this pas- 
sage two&hings on which to remark. The first is, that 
Balzac, the nedanl, who views the favourites of the 
Muses and tneir works with turned-up nose, assumes 
too much when he reckons Hoiaer and Virgil merely 
among the pleasing authors. Wiser antiquity thought 
very differently ; and HoraccT maintains, with good 
reason, that more practical philosophy is to be learned 
frohi Homer than from Grantor and Chry8ip])us. 

“ It next appears to me; that generally it shows more 
Or^ trafficking than a philosophical mode of thinking, 
when we place the agreeable and the useful in opposi- 
tion, and look at one, as compared with the other, with 
a sort of contempt. 

“Supposing that the casCfi* assumed is where the 
agre<fable offends against the laws of a healthy moral 
feeling, yet even then the useful, in so far as opposed 
to the agreeable and the beautiful, is enjoyed merely 
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in comnion with the loH«st animals; and if we love 
and prize what is useful to us in this sense, we do 
nothing; more than what the ox and ass do also. The 
worth of t|us usefulness depends on its being more or 
loss necessary. So far thing is nC^oessary for the 
maintenance d)F the human species and civil society, so 
far it 18 certainly something pood, but not Ihmrfore 
something excellent. We therefore desire the useful 
not for itficlF, but only on account of tins advantages W'e 
draw from it. The beautiful, on the contrary^ w*e love 
from an inward superiority of our nature over the 
merely animal nature; for among all animals man 
alone is gifted with a perception of order, beauty, and 
grace* Hence it comes that he is so much the more 
perfect, so much the more a man, the more extenddU 
and d^ep-scated is his love for the beautiful, and tlife 
more finely and certainly he is enabled by his feelings 
to discriminate the different degrees and sorts of beauty. 
Therefore it is also that the perceptiorf of the beautiful, 
in art as well as in manners and morals, distinguishes 
the social, devclopedj and civilized man from the sav'age 
and the barbarian ; indeed, kll art, without exception, 
and science itself, owe their worth almost entirely to 
this love of the beautiful and the perfect implanted in 
the breast of man. They would now be immeasur- 
ably below the height to which tho^ have ascended iu 
Kurope, if they had been confined within tbe narrow 
boundaries of the necessary and the useful, in the 
com 111 on sense of the words. o 

“ 'fiiis restriction was what Socrates recommended 
and if he was ever wrong in any case, it was surely 
in this. Kepler nnd Newton would never .have 
cUsi:overed the laws of the universe — the most 
beautiful system over produced by though 4 from the 
human mind— if they, tollowing his precept, had con- 
fined geometry merely to the measuring of fields, 
and astronomy to the merely necessary use of land and 
sea travellers and almanae^makcrs. 

“Socrates exhorts the painter and the sculptor tb 
unite the Ix’auliful and tlie ^reeable with the useful ; 
as ho encourages the pantominiic dancer to ennoble the 
pleasure that his art may be capable of giving, and to 
deliglu the heart at the same time with the senses. 
According to the same principle, he must desire every 
labounu’ who occupies himself about something ncces- , 
sary, to unite the usi'ful as much as possible with the 
beautiful. But to allow no value for beauty, except 
where it is cjiseml, is a confusion of ideas. 

“ Beauty and grace arc undoubtedly united by 
nature itself with the useful: but thc^ are not there- 
fore desirable because they are useful ; but because, 
from the nature of man, he enjoys a pure pleasure in 
their contemplation— a pleasure precisely similar to 
that which the contemplation of virtue givt^j ; a neces- 
sity as imperative for man as a rea.sonable being, a.s 
food, clothing, and a habitation are for him as an aniinal. 

“ I say for him as an animal, because he has -^uch in 
common with all or most other animals. Butmeither 
these animal wants nor the capability and desire to 
mtisfy them make him a man. While he procures 
his I’ood, builds Lirnsclf^a nest, takes to himself a mate, 
leads his young, fights with any otlier who would de- 
prive him of his food or take possession of his iiqst ; 
in all this ho acts, so far as it is merely corporal, as an 
animal. Merely through the skill and manper in which, 
as a man, he performs all these animal-like acts(wheri;* 
not reduced to and retained in an animal state by 
external compulsory causes), docs he distinguish abd 
elevate himself above all other animals, and evince bis 
human nature. For this animal that calls itself man, 
and this only, has an inoorn feeling for beauty and 

♦ Sec tlie Seventh Cltapter of tbc Third Book of Xrnotthon’s 
Memorabilia of*Socriito3. 
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order, has a heart disposed to social communication, to 
compassion and sympathy, and to an infinite variety of 
pleasing and beautiful feelings ; has a strong tendency 
to imitate and create, and labours incessantly to im- 
prove w'hatever it has invented or foi’med. , 

All these peculiarities together * separate Iiim 
essentially from the other animals, render him their 
lord and master, place earth and ocean iu his power, 
and lead him step by step so high through tlie nearly 
illimitabfo elevation of his capacity for art, that he is 
at liXngth in a cop^dition to remodtd nature itself, and 
from the materials it affdrds him to create a new, and, 
for his peculiar purpose, a more perfectly adjusted 
world. 

“The first thing in which man displays this su- 
periority is in the refining and elevating all tlie wants, 
instincts, and functions which he has in common with 
the animal. The time’which this may require dues 
not signify. It is suflScient that he at length succeeds; 
that he no longer depends on mere chance for Jiis 
maintenance, and the increased security of more abun- 
dant and Uf'tteF food leaves him leisure to think of 
improving the remaining requirements of his life. He 
invents one art after another ; each one increases the 
security or the pleasure of his existence ; and he thus 
ascends unceasingly from the absoluUdy necessary to 
the convenient, from the convenient to the beautiful. 

“The natural society in wliich he is born, united to 
the necessity of guarding against the ill consequences 
of a wide dispersion of the human race, produces at 
Icngtli civil establishments and social modes of life. 

“ But even there he has scarcely provided for what 
is absolutely necessary, for the means of inward anil 
outward security, than we see him occupied in a thou- 
sand ways in adorning his new condition. Little vil- 
lages are imperceptibly transformed into great cities, 
the abodes of the arts and of commerce, and tlie points 
of union between the various nations of the earth. Man 
^extends himself on all sides, and in every sense naviga- 
tion and trade increase his social relations and occupa- 
tions, and they multiply the wants and goods of life. 
Riches and pleasure refine every art, of whlcli necessity 
and want w^ere the jiarcnts. Leisure, love of fame, anfi 
i public encouragement promote tbe growth of the 
sciences, wdiich, by the light they shed upon every ob- 
ject of human life, become again ricli sources of new 
advantages and enjoymentfl*^ 

“ But in the same di^grcc that man adorns and im- 
proves his external condition, arc his perceptions de- 
veloped also fiTT moral beauty. He renounces the 
rough and inhuman customs of the savage, learns to 
abhiM’ all violent conduct towards his fellows, and ac- 
customs liimsolf to the rules of justice and equity. The 
various relations of the social state form and fix tlio 
notions of respectability and ^jiviliiy ; and tbe desire of 
making himself i^greeable^ to otbers, of obtaining their 
esteem’, teaches him to suppress his pasisions, to con- 
ceal his faults?, to assume his best appearance," and 
always to act in the most becoming manner. In a 
word, his manners improve with his conditiori. 

“ Through all these steps ho elevates himself at 
length to tlic higliest degree of perfection of wliich the 
mind is capable in llie present life, to an enlarged 
idea of the whole of which he is a part, to llie ideal of 
the beautiful and the good, to wisdom and virtue, and 
to tW* adoration of the inscrutable First Cause, the uni- 
versal Father of all, to recognise and perform whose 
law's is at the same lime his greatest privilege, his first , 
duty, and his purest pleasure. 4; 

“ All tins Vve may at once call the advancciiuint of 
human ualjUre. And now may every one answer for 
himself the question — would man have made that ad- , 
v.'inco if the inborn foolinjs for the beautiful and the 
Icconiiug had rcniuir.cd in him inactive? Take it 
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away, and all the efi^ts of his formative power, all 
the memorials of his greatness, all the riches of nature 
and art in the posst^sion of which he has placed him- 
self, vanish ; he aipks back into the merely animal rank 
of the* stupid and insensible natives of Australia, and 
with him nature also sinks into barbarism and chaotic 
deformity. 

“ What are all the steps by which man advances 
himself by degrees towards perfection but refinements? 
refinements in his wants, modes of living, his clothing, 
dwelling, furniture? refinements of« bis mind ancf his 
heart, of his sentiments and '^his passions, of his lan- 
guage, morals, ctistoms, and pleasures ? 

“ What an advance from the first hut to a palace of 
Palladio’s ! from the canoe of a Caribbean to a ship 
the line ! from the three rude idols, as the Boeotians 
in the olden time represented their protecting god- 
desses, and the Graces of Praxiteles! from a village of 
the Hottentots or M^ild Indians to a city like London! 
from the ornaments of a female of New Zealand to the 
splendid dress of a Sultana! from the language of a 
native of Tahiti to that of a Homer, a Virgil, a Tasso, 
ii Milton, and a Voltaire ! 

“ 'rhrongh what innumerable degrees of refinement 
must man and his works have proceeded, before they 
iind placed this almost immeasurable distance behind 
ilwrn! t 

'riic love of embellishment and refinement, and the 
dissatisfaction with a lower degree as soon as a higher 
liat^ been recognised, are the true, only, and moat 
wimple motives by which man has advanced to what 
wo see him. Every people who have become civilized 
are a proof of this principle ; and if any such are to be 
found, who, without peculiar physical or moral hin* 
drances, continue in the same state of unimproveability, 
or betray a complete want of impulse to improvement, 
we must needs consider them rather as a sort of human 
animals than as actually men of our race and species.” 


Anlelapi^hmiing with th^ £eopar<f, — On these occasions the 
leopard is hoodwinked ol the falcons are. As soon as the hunts- 
man is near enough to the game the ca]i is taken off from the 
leofiard, tlw leader strokes bis hands several times over the eyes 
of the animal, and turns bis head towards the antclofie. Scarcely 
does the leopard perceive it, when he immediately springs for- 
ward ; but, if he does not succeed in overtaking the antelope iji 
tivo or three lea|»8, he desUts A^quietly lies down. His leader 
again takes him up into the cart and gives him sonie meat and 
water to strengthen him. The attempt is then renewed ; but, if 
he fails a second time, he is quite discouraged, and is unfit for 
the chace for some days. The ftutelbpe jjoasesses such t'lasticlty, 
that it makes leaps of thirty to fbrty paces, and tiierefure easily 
escapes from the leopard, and heijice it is indispensable to get aa 
near the game as ppssible. Hut, if the leopard succeed in catch- 
ing the antelope, he leaps upton its back, and clings to it with 
his paws; il^ails down ; lu: thriuts his forigs hi the neck of his 
hapless victim and sucks tlw blo«d, and then quietly follows his 
leader. — Vtm Orlich's Trawls in Iniia. 

c ^ ^ ^ 

Tits Ants ^ Brazil.’^kt Campinas I witnessed serious depe- 
dations from the ants : sometimes tli^ insinuate themselves into 
the taipa walls, and destroy the entire side of a house by per- 
forations, Anon they commence working in the soil, and extend 
their opierations beneath the foundations of houses and under- 
mine them. The people dig large jnts in various pl^.ea, with 
tne intent of exterminating tribes of ante whose designs have 
been discovered. These insects, probiibly from their prevalence, 
and the irresistible character of their depredations, olitaffied at 
fin early day the title of King of Brasil. In favour of tlieir ad- 
ministration it. should be said, that they sometimes do ineSttniable 
^jjpwvice, by deutising a bouse or pihmtation of other species of 
'Vermin, along to the work before them, in well organized 

troops m -fj^Biions, Nevertheless, their dominion and divine 
right bav^^'biibn disputed by means of fire and water, and nearly 
< every ptharji^itltrument of death ; but notwithstanding the most 
tinrelewting pmecutions, they still nbomid and prosper. Mr. 
states, on the authority of Manuel Felix, that tome of 
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these insects, at one time, devoured^the cloths of the altar in the 
convent of B. Antonio, at Maranhatxt, and also brought up into 
(he church {nieces of shrouds from the gsaves beneath its floor ; 
whereupon the friars prosecuted them accordiifg to due form of 
e<’.oletiastical law. * What the sentence was in this case we are 
unable to learn, l^ie historian informs us, howed'er, that, having 
been convicted in a simikir suit at the Franciscan convent at 
Avignon, the (gate were not only s excommunicated from the 
Homan Catholic ^postoHc Church, but were sentenced by flu 
ffiars to the pain of removal, within three days, to a place 
assigned them in the cenBe of the earth.'* The cationical accoiini 
gravely adds, fiiat the ante obeyed, and carried away all theii 
young, and all their stores l^-^Ktdder's Eetidence in Brazil. 


^T%b Bound Towers of Ireland. — These towers, ' then, nr<' 
rotund, cylindrical structures, usually tapering upwards, * and 
varying in height from fifty to perhaps one hundred and fifty 
(bet; and in extemkl bireumference, at the base, from forty to 
sixty feet, or somewjiat more. They have usually a circular pro- 
jecting bw, consisting of one, two, or three step, or plinths, and 
are fintslied at the top by a conical roof of stone, which fre> 
quently, as there ist every reason to beVeve, terminated with n 
cross formed with a single stdbe. The wall toward the base h 
never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, and 
occasionally five fret, being always in accordance with the 
general profiortiont of the building. In the interior they are di- 
videil into stories, varying in number from fourftu eight, as the 
height of the tower pA^nritted, and usually abort twelve feet in 
height. These stories are marked either by |)roject.iiig beltf. of 
stone, set-offs or ledges, or boles in the wall to receive joists, on 
which rested the floors, which were almost always of wood. In 
the iippern'. 08 t of these stories the wall is perfiirated by 1w(n 
four, five, six, or eight apertures, but most usually four, wlnrh 
sometimes face the cardinal ])(»iiit8. and sometimes not. The 
lowest story, or rather its place, is sometimes c(»niposed of solid 
masonry, ai^ when not so, it has never any aprture to JiglU it. 
In the second story the wall is usually perforated by the entraiicM' 
doorway, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the 
ground, and only large enough to admit a single person at a 
time. The intermediate stories artveach lighted by a single aper- 
ture, placed variously, and usually of very small size, though in 
severm instances that directly over the doorway is of a size litllr 
less than that of the doorway, and would appear to be intended 
as a second entrance. In their masonic construction they fire- 
sent a considerable variety ; but the generality of them are built 
in that kind of careful masonry called sprawled lubble, in wbich 
small stone shaped by the hammer, in default of suitable stones 
at band, are plac.ed in every interstice of the larger stones, so 
that very little mortar appears to be intermixed in the body of 
the wall ; and thus the outside of sprawled masonry, especially, 
presents an almost uninterrupted surface of stone, supplementary 
splinters being carefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 
Su^i, also, is the style of masonry of the most ancient churches ; 
but it should be added that, in the interior of the walls of both, 
groiiiiug is abniidantly used. In some instances, however, tlie 
towers pcsent a surface of ashlar masonry, — but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular, — both externally and internally, though 
more usuall^'mi the exterior only ; and, in a few instances, the 
lower pirtion of the towers exhibit leas of regulority than the 
ifjpper f^rts. In their architectural features an equal diversity 
of style is observable ; and of these the doorway is the most re- 
markabib. When the tower is of rubble masonry, the doorways 
seldom present any decorations, and are either quadrangular, and 
covered with a lintel of a single stone of great size, or semi- 
circular headed, cither by' tlie consteuction of a regular arch or 
the cutting of a single stone. There are, hihvever, two instances 
of very richly decorated doorwayi' in towers of this description, 
namely, those of Kildare and Timahoe. In the more regularly 
constructed towers the doorways are always arched semi, 
circularly, and are usually ornamented with architraves, or 
4;fands, on their external fiicei. The upper apertures but very 
rarely present any decorations; and are most usually of a quadran- 
gular form. They are, however, sometimessemicircular-headc^d, 
and still oftener present the triangular or straight-sided arch. 1 
should further add, that in tlie construction of these apertures 
very frequent examples occur of Ihat kind of masonry, consisting 
of long and short stones alternately, no# generally considered 
by antiquaries as a characteristic of Saxon architecture in Eng- 
land,— -jPcIne*s JSssag on the Origin and Uses of the Bound 
Towers of Ireland. 
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V H A 11 C K R ’ S 

CANTERBURY TALE^. 


The Franklin's Talk. 


In Armorica, that is called Bretagne, therat wacf a 
knight who loved and did his biist to serve a lady. 
Many a labour and great enterprise he ^rerformed 
before he could win her, 

For she vfsif onv thb fairest under eun, 

and also of so high a Jcindred, that hardly durst this 
knight 

Tell her his woe, his pain, aud his distress. 

But at the last, for his worthiness and his*6bedienc<;, jjje 
took pity on him, and ^reed to have him for her hus- 
band and lord. And in order to lead their lives in 
the greater bliss, he swore to her, as a knight, of his 
free will, that he would never take upon him any 
mastery over her, or Ifc jealous of her, and tlvat he 
would obey her, 

and follow her will in all 
As any lover to Ins lady shall ; 


m ^ 

Save that the name of sovereignty, 

That would he have for shame of his degree. 

She tlniiihdd him, and with fall great hunibU*ss,« 

She said, Sir, since of your gentleness 
Ve jwro/f 'ren me to have so large a reign, 

I would to God that never betwixt us two no guilt ol 
mine may make war or strife ; 

Sir, I will be yous humble truti wife — 

Hnve here my truth — till that mine heart* brest,”* 

^ Tlius be they both in quiet and in rest. 

Now friends must obey each other, if they will long 
hold (H)nipany. 

l^ove will not be constrainM by mastery ; 

When mastery cometh, the god of Love anon 
Beatetb his wings, and farewell, he is gone. 

Love is a thing, as any spirit, free. , 

• Bunt. * 
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And in tins prosperity the knight goes home with his 
wife to his own country, not f:ir from Penniark,’^ where 
his dwelling was, and there lives in bliss. 

After a year or more had passed, the knight went 
to dwell for a time in England, to seek worshin and 
lionour in^anns, for in such labours he put all his 
pleasures. And 

I)ori(;ren hid ivife, 

Tiiaf: loveth her busbaud ns her heai'tO e life, 

weopeth and siglieth on account of his absence. , 

She TnoTn'iieth, walseth, wail<«ih, fastelh, ’plaiitelli 5 
lOrtsire of his prcrcnce ii<^r so disfraiuctli, 

I’hnt all this wide world she set at nought. 

H«r friendes whirh tliat knew her heavy thougid, 
Cornforten her in all that fVr they may ; 

They prea<*heii lie*r, they tell her night atid day 
Tl«it causeless, slit* slay’lli herself, alas ! 

And every comfort possible in this case 
Tlioy do to lier, vrith all tlieir business, 

All lor to make her leave her heaviness. 

Py process, as ye knoweii every one, 

Tdcn may so lunge graven in a stone 
Till some figure (herein imprinted be : 

So long liave they condorled her, 

until she hath received the iinprinting of their conso- 
lation, and her great aoirow began to assuage. Her 
friends then }3i'ayod lioi 

To come and roamen in fh^ir company 
Away to drive her darke fantasy j 
And nnally slie granted that request, 

For woU she saw that it was for the best 

Her castle stood by the sea, and she often walked 
with her friends on*the high hanks, whence she saw 
many a barge and ship 

Sailing their course where as (hem list to go. 

Hut tilt'll was that a {uircel of her woe; 

For to herself full oil, ** Alas !*’ said she, 

** Is there no ship, of so many os I see, 

Will bringen home niy lord V' 

Another time she would sit, and think, and cast her 
eyes downwards upon the blac'k and grisly rocks, which 
made her heart m tremble for fear, 

Th.at on her feet she might her not 8nBtene,f 
Then would she sit rnlown upon the green, 

and look piteously into ttk«j,sea, saying with sighs, 
“ Eternal God, that through thy governance leadest 
this world ; ye make, as men say, nothing in vain ; 

Bid, Lord I these grisly fictidly rockes black, 

, That seemeii rather a foul confusion 
Of work, than any fair creation 
Of such a perfect wis^. Gad, and stable, 

Why have ye wrought this work unseasonable? 

See ye not, ^^ord, how destroycth mankind ? A 
hundred thousand bodies havt« these nicks slain. Thou 
madest mankind like tbiiic own image; how then 
may it‘r>e tliat yc make such means for* ifs destruc- 
liun ? I know well th.at clerks say it is all for the best, 
tluiugh I do not know the causes. Hut may that 
Gud that made the wind to blow, keep iny lord in 
safety: this is my conclusion ; I leave all disputes to 
the clerks. I would to God tha^all these black rocks 
Wfu*e sunk into hell.for his sake. 

Those rockes slay mine hearte for thefear.” t 

Her friends ilien load her elscw'hcre, — ^by rivers, and 
wells, and other delectable places. And 

They daiiceu, ajid they play at chess and tables. 

* On the weitesbi coast of Bretagnci between Brest and Port 
B'Orlent. , . 

t Smtaili. ’ ‘ 


I And one day, unto a gardtin that was near, having 
! prepared all necessary provision, 

Tiiey go and play them all the longe,day, 

A^jd this was on the sixthe rnofrow of 
Which May bad pal with his softe showers, 

This garden full of leav^ and of llowtArs, 

And cratl of luanncs hands so curiously 
Arrayed had this garden tiistdy. 

That Tiev^r was there garden of such ]irisc* 

But if it were the very Paradisk*. 

And after dinner they began to dance, and to sing 
also ; Dorigen only excepted ; 

For she ne saw lum in the dance go, 

That was her husband, and her love also. 

*Ainong others in this dance there was a ^wire 
fresher and jollier than the month of May itself ; 

He ringeCh', ddncctli, passing every man. ^ 

He was one of life best-looking men alive ; also — 

Young, strong, and virtuons, and rich, and wise. 

And well- bclov*d, and hidden bi great prise. 

He was called Aurelias. And shortly to say the trufh, 
he had loved Dorigen, unknown to her, for abovfi tu o 
years and more, — 

But never durst he tell her his grieviuici!*, 

Whhouten eSp be diunk all his ptuuiice. 

lie was in despair, •lie diir.st say notbirig, cx(‘cpt 
that ill songs he would somewhat betray liis sonow, in 
general cfynplaints : — 

He said he loved, and was beloved nolhiog, 

* Praise. 

[To be Nonfinueil.] 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

M^ha.tever pursuit is but parlsally known to us. wt' arc 
ajV' to undervalue. The mental powej' nceesBary to tin; 
•^naatery of it and the advantages arising iroin itsatucly, 
seem to us small in amount and easily attainable. And 
so with the productions of those? who have made tlicm- 
st?lves skilful in such pursuit; as wi? look upon them, 
ive fancy that we could easily have done as much, if we 
had desired it, and we do not deem our ignorance a 
reason why we should not be capable of judging of what 
we see. 

Landscape painting is one of those things that, to a 
hasty and superficial observer, s('ems to require less 
ordiiiar^^ amount of ability and of study. It 
is con^monly regarded as a mere matter of iiuitation, 
a sort of careful copying of what is s<*en in the fields 
or among the mountains, and all that is required is 
thought to ^bc a little discernment in selecting the 
scene and some adroitness in representing it. Nor is 
it supposed that there can be much difficulty in judg- 
ing of wfiat is accomplished so easily. To liave looked 
upon ao)i|c of the finer scenery of nature, and to have? 
occasionally visited a picture gallery, is thought to be 
tmough to set up for a connoisseur, — an opinion so 
generally acquiesced in, that he muaj be a bold man 
who would dare to question the dictum of one who has 
travelled into Italy, and can recall the names of a few 
much-talked-of painters. But there may be this ex]>e- 
rience, and yet^no real knowledge of art. For, in the 
fijgt place, there is much more than a ready hand and 
qiflcK eye necessary to make a true landscape-painter, 
and then something more than assurance is necessary 
to estimate his works aright. What are the requisites 
necessary, both to the painter and to the observer, 
it would require, to set fonh^ully, more space a!id a 
more prolonged investigation than we can afford, but 
we hope briefly to point out some of them, and to 
remove sonic few commoii misapprehensions. 
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The love of landscape elfipears lobe a thoroughly and 
genuinely ESglish charaeleristic. Not only do Eng- 
Jishnicn ])enet5ate every land wliere bcautifm scenery 
is to be fcaind, but purchase with readiness* very de- 
s(!riplion of laydscape pairining that is ’offered to them, 
and all classes gather around a truthful representation 
of almost any kind of |cene when exhibited in a gal- 
lery. Vet it ia quite certain to one who looks a little 
carefully at the subject, that a really {^ood taste is at 
least as rare ui this as in any other branch of art. A 
tolerably sure tost of the general taste may bo found 
in the pictures selected by the Art-Union prize-holders* 
who belong to all ranks, and are many of them indivi- 
duals who would probably never else have purchased a 
Whoever will look at tlie exhibition of these 
prizes? will sc*e tJiat a goodly share of the pictures 
selected are landscapes; and that? these are for the 
most part the gaudiest and most glaring that could 
liiive been chosen from the several galleries. Now, by 
casting the eye over the list of the; jirize-liolders, it 
will hi? seen that many of tliem dwell* in places where 
iJiey must be familiar with ^me of the most beautiful 
scenery in our island ; familiar, if they use their eyes, 
with all the unobtrusive graces and rich harmonies of 
nature ; and^^yet they have selected piclvucB as opposed 
to .the simplicity and grandeur o( uaturc as glare and 
gaudiness can bo. It is certain, 'therefore, that mere 
acriuaiiitance with natural scenery, aided by a liking 
for it (which wo may conceive there to be, from land- 
scape being clioscii in preference to figures owstill-life), 
trill not suiiice to guide the uninitiated. 

But these, if they be duly cherished, will go very far. 
Jf there boreal love for natural scenery, it will require 
hut careful observation and reflection to^enjoy the 
faithful representation of iu That 

Nature never did betray 

The heart. 4mt loved her,** 

is most certain. Her favours are, however, not to bb 
won by a negligent regard, but by patient devoted 
attention. Merely looking at a beautiful spot, or gazing 
vacantly over the ocean, or turning a listless eye upon 
the sphmdour of ati autumnal sunset or a moonlit sky, 
will scarcely serve the ]nirpose. The more recondite 
beauties of nature are only unfolded to him who by an 
earnest study shows tliat he deserves the reward. And 
besides some aeipiaintance with the works of nature, 
liierc must bo also some knowledge of the productions 
of art. It is not, however, noeessary tJiat the student 
should have e.^ainined the whole range^of art, or have 
run through Europe iu order to become aequaihted 
with the sublimities and beauties of nature. It is not 
how much w'C sec, but how we see, that is,of import- 
an(.e; as Johnson said of a traveller w^ho l/kd visited 
many places to small profit, “Some men will lt?ar5 
more in the Ham]) 8 tead stage than others in t^e tour 
of Euiope.’* It IS much better that a few thoroughly 
good works of art should bo well considered and ren- 
dered familiar, and that a few fine scenes should be 
observed under every gondilioii of season and time, 
than that ever so many should be glanced at in a 
hurried manner. * 

Many and various qualifications are necessary in the 
artist who shall produce a really good landscape, 
'J’here must be a fine eye for the^iarmonious combina- 
tions of forms, of colours, and of light and 
power of representation, and clearness of conceptioit* 
with great manud! dexterity, in order to work out his 
own ideas. But all this is not enough. These go 
little further than to inal^e up that mechanical skill 
that is most necessary to the painter, as a means 
to the end. but must never be mistaken for the end 
itself. Manual dexterity is almost always overrated 
both by artists and ^ connoisseurs : by the former, 


because ol the labour it has cost them to acquire ; and 
by the latter, becaus(i of its affording a ready and tan- 
gible subject for criiicism. And hence it is that we 
read and hear so much of tiie technicalities of tenwh^ 
tmoj surfaoe^ and the like. And heace mai|^ a young 
artist, as well as many an old critic, scents to imagine 
that it is in this mastery over his materials, and a rigid 
adherence to the established conventionalisms, that the 
summit of artistic excellence consists. But the con- 
ventionalisms of the painting-room w ill no more suflice 
tojfroduce a triu^ work of art than those of the gallery 
will to judge of one. * 

Manual dexterity has its value, and its presence in 
a picture is a proof that it is not tlie produciioti of a 
bungler. The conventional isms of art are also of val uc, 
and ^cry true artist will yield due obedience to them ; 
but wc must be careful to guard ourselves against con- 
founding the conventional rules by which artists have 
in any age been guided, with the great universal and 
unchangeable laws of nature. They may be true as 
far as they go, but they are only so far true ; and the 
conventional usages of almost every school of art have 
become in the end the shackles of that school. 

The real excellence of a landscape, as of any other 
work of fine art, consists in the mental power displayed 
in it, and is the result of an original and zealous 
study of nature. A fine landscape is npt merely an 
imitation of details, or a* reprcsenlation of positive 
forms, a sort of topographical cony of a ])articular 
spot. Poetry is the essence of eacli of the fine arts, 
and when there is not poetry tlicre is not true art. 
A genuine landscape is a poetic representation of a 
I scene, not a more servile copy of si — that is the work 
of a daguerreotype, not of au artist. But this poetics 
version is no less true than the other; there are not all 
the details, but there arc all the leading and necessary 
features; there is the substantial truth, if there be 
not the literal. For poetry deals with reality : she 
Icembellishes, she idealizes it, but she does not distort or 
conceal it. Truth and beauty are ])oetry, and must not 
be separated. The true poetry of art is seen in the 
transfusion of the mind of the artist into his imitation 
of nature. And it must never be forgotten that a pic- 
ture is to be regarded as a work of art, and art is some- 
thing very different from nature. She sets before us 
not the same thing, but ano^ier. She does not 
but imitate. Her object iirfot to deceive^ but to ddight. 
The painter seeks by a careful selection and adjust- 
ment of tbe parts to produce a whole* that shall must 
strongly convey to the spectator’s mind the sentiment or 
character proper to the scene he has to portray ; and 
this seiiliment or character will depend very much lor 
its development upon the mind of the artist. Difler- 
ent men, though equally sensitive to the beautiful in 
nature, will be very diiforerAly aft’ected by the same 
scene ; and will each bring out some peculiar phase of 
it, and this agreeably to Ins own character of mind and 
strength of ftedius. For, as a fine writer has w'cll’said, 
“ It is the high test and proof of genius that a man' 
render his subject interesting to others, not merely in 
a general way, but in the very same manner in which 
it interests himself.’^ And this implies not genius 
merely, but originality ; jin imitator can never thus im- 
part his own character to his subject. 

For a picture to exhibit this poetic spirit, it is not 
necessary that the subject of it should be a poetic one; 
it may be found in every picture that has a definite 
purpose and effects it. The imaginative and inventive 
powers are often very little exercised upon such w’orks 
as merely impart form and colour to what lias been 
already dtnicribcd by the poet; while others which 
illustrate no passage of poetry, and tell no tale, yet fix 
the attention, and excite emotions of pleasure Ux be- 
yond those of a more ambitious character. 
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■ Nor » it necessary tibat it should be a rejireseuta- 
tion of the stern sublimities of nature. A simple pas- 
toral may be as much a true work of art as tne most 
splendid epic : and there may be as much of the spirit 
of poetry fm a wifd green landscape^ made up of 

“ Hedg;em>ws, hardly had^-rowB, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ; with (ststoral faruis 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in sileiiee amorifi; the trees ! 

With some uncertain uotice as might seem ^ 

Of vagrant dwellers lu the houseles% woods," 

as in the grandest combkiatioiis of lakes and moun- 
tains and stormy skies, or the wide waste of waters. 

[To bo rontinued.] 

* 


Fomation Coal-Jidds. — That Ihe ancient seams of coal 

were produced for the most part by terrestrial plants of all sizes, 
not drifted, but growing on ilie spot, is a theory mure and more 
generally adopted in modern times, and the growth of wliatis 
called sponge in such a swamp and in such a climate as the 
Great Dismal, already covering so many sejuare miles of a low 
level region bordering upon the sea, and camble of spreading 
itself iJidefinilely over the adjacent couittry, helps us greatly to 
conceive the manner iti which tiie coal of the ancient carboni- 
ferous rocks may have been formed. The heat, perhaps, may 
not liave l)een escessive when the coal-measures originated, but 
the entire alwence of hrost, withw warm and damp atmtwphere, 
may have enabled tropical farms to flourish in latitudes far dis- 
tant from the line. Huge swamps in a rainy climate, standing 
above the level of the suiToundiug firm laud, and »up[)urt Ing a 
dense forest, may have sjiread far and wide, invading the plains, 
like some Ktiropoan pml-inosses when they burst ; aiid the fre- 
quent submergence of These masses of vegetable matter beneath 
seas or estuaries, as often ns the land sunk down during siibier- 
rauean moveuients, may have given rise to the det>ositlun of strata 
of mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon tlie vegetable 
matter. The conversion of successive surfaces into dry laud, 
where odier swamps supporting trees may have formed, might 
give origin to a continued series of coal-measures of great thicks 
uess. In some kinds of coal, the vegetable texture is a[)parent 
throughout under die microscope ; in others, it has only partially 
disappeared; but even in this coal the flattened trunks of trees 
of (he genera jLepidodendron, Sigillai ia, and others, converted 
into pure coal, are occasionally met with, and erect fossil trees 
are observed iu the overlying strata, terminating downwards in 
seams of coal. — Xya/Z's Travel^ ii America. 

Win^-mahing in the North Fortngal.’^yfUen once the vin- 
tage lias commenced, time is invaluable. ' The vineyards arc 
crowded widt persons, some plucking tlie sound grapes and lill- 
lug large hampers with tliein, others separating the rotten or dry 
iiunches, while the Gallegos are employed in (Uirryiijg (he iiaskcts 
down the steep sides of the lulls on their backs. The presses are 
stone tanks, raised higli from the floor, about two or three feet 
lieep, and from twenty to thirty square. A boy stands in the 
centre, and rakes the grapes as tJg^y are thrown in, so as to fonii 
an even surface. When full, twenty or tliirty men with bare feet 
and Ugs jimiji in, and to the sound of guitiirs,« pipes, fiddles, 
drums, and of their own voices, continue dancing, or rather tread- 
*ug, for forty or fifty hours, with six Imurs intervening between 
every eighteen, till the jm(% is completely expressed, and tlie 
skins perfectly bruised, so as to extract every particle of colour. 
It is found necessarv to leave Jii (he stalks, in order to impart 
that astringent quality . M much admired in wine, as well as 

ro aid fermentation. A^er the men W withdrawn, the juice, the 
busks, tlie stalks, are id lowed to ferment together from two to six 
days; the husks and st^ks then rise to the top, and form 4 com- 
pete cake. thismeaiis, tlie colour is still further exacted 
bo|n l^e dnus. It is a very critical time, much dependir^ on 
the}t|%v»ent and practice of the superiiitebdaut os to (he right 
|o draw ofT the liquor; for so active is the fermentation, 
(liat It if allowed to remain ton long in the press, com- 

(detejly Nothing but long experience can enable a per- 
son Ibis point, and many young merchants who have 

attainpind to'dip i^, l^ve had cause to lepeut their interference 
with ttie farmer^ hitsiiiess. The taste of the wine before drawn 


off into the tonels is sweet, nauseous, and sickening ; and it is of 
a dark muddy colour ; so that one can with difficulty believe it 
can ever bdoome the bright, sparkling, igid astrhigeut fluid it ap- 
pears in He coarse of two or three years. The tonels, or vats 
into which the wiae is drawn, qFe^.in a building otf a lower spot 
than the one which contains the press, a channel leading from it 
to them. They contain frequently thirty pipes each. The period 
when the win^is thus drawn off isitbe time when the rich and 
generous quaLi(ie|of the gTa[)es are to be retained, nr lost never 
to be restored. From the ricii nature of die Douro grape, the fer- 
mentation oxico beguif^will not stop of its own accord (even 
when the wine is drawn off’ from the husks and stalks), till it bos 
caused it to liecome a bitter liquid, almost if not entirely un- 
drinkable and useless, and ffnally vinegar. To retain, therefore, 
tliose much prised qualities, it is absolutely necessary to add 
Iftandy at the very critical moment so diflic^t to decide, before 
that stage which produces the bitterness commences. rBrandy 
always lias been and idways must bo added to the richer and 
finer wines, or from (heir very nature they overwork lliemselvt-s, 
and, exiiausfiiig their own strength, are destnoypfl. 'J'lA grapes 
(tom which tfie rich luscious port wine is produced hecottir, 
when hung u}i in (he sun to dry, (jomplote masses of sugar. 
Tlxia excessi^ly laccharine^ matter, possessed only by these 
grafMs growing in the positions most ex})osed to the surfs rays, 
gives that rich aud fruity flavour of winch the best port alone can 
boost. With the poorer and more watery grapes, the fermenta- 
tioit, not lieing so violent, will work itself out ; and the little sac- 
charine matter they c^intain completely diBU];)]}eafiiig, a dry light 
wine is the produce, wffich. though requiring brandy, requires 
less to preserve its good qualities, for (he very reason that there 
arc fewer good qualities to preserve. Such is (tie case with re- 
gard to tlie wines of Bordeaux. 1 do not mean to say that they 
do not posAss good qualities, hut that, being of a lighter natur 
than the best port, from the cooler climate or nature of tlie soil 
in which theyani produced, the fermeiitutiou is not so violent nor 
do they exhaust tbeuiselves faom their owu strength. No brandy 
IS therefore 'requisite, and that delicious liquor claret is the pro- 
duce; a successful imitation of which it has lieen vainly at- 
tempted to produce in roriiigal. — Lusitanian SkelcheH, fee. by 
W. IL Kingston. 

K 

9 

Singular Propenniy of a C'at. Tlie following curious anec- 
dote has I'loeii forwarded to us by a corresi>undeiit, a gardener in 
Bedtbrdshire, to whom we have been liefore indebted for com - 
niunications on natural history, derived, like the present., from 
his own observation Through my garden runs a small stream 
of water, the sides of which, sloping four yards alxive Uie level 
of the river, are of grass, and kept neat by frequent mowing. 
This is a favourite spot for the slow-wonn. In the mouih of 
Hay, 1843, our bailifl* emailed niy atleiitiou to my old cat, that 
was eating one of those worms. Frequently sefiiig her there, 
au4 knowing tliere were many of those reptiles on that spot, 1 
have watched her actions. As soon as the sun has sufficient 
puwqr to bring the slow-worai out, the old cat is there, ready to 
pounce upon it, not trusting to her claws alone, as if she had 
caught a mouse, hut throwing her whole body upon it, and then 
begins to dqyour it. I have seen her cat four in one day : iii 
the whole nS many as forty or flffy : and no doubt a great many 
lypore that I have not seen. The first year she ate tlie head as 
well as«. the body. J know nut whether tliere is any poison in 
the heaik hut the old cat was very ill fur some time after. 
hecamesiothifig hut skin and bones ; her eyes were covered with 
a white sulistaiirse as if she was going blind, similar to what 1 
have oliservcd in cats when they have eaten poison. Affer tlie 
first year she left off eating the hekds, and no ill effect is now 
prodneeii. 8he appears to be very fond iif this fooil, for it is 
wonderful to see what care and ][iatience she takes to examine 
every foot of the bank where it is likely to be found. I do not 
think she can smell the reptile, but will begin at one part by 
looking over oa certain portion of grass ; if iinsuccessflil, she 
Nnoves a little further, and thus through the whole length of 
tlie garden. By lier perseveruirce 1 believe she has destroyed 
most of tliose unwelcome tenants. T call them unwelcome, 
though 1 know they are useful for the many insects dioy destroy, 
bft*cause they are not pleasant comixinions on a frequented spot 
of a garden." < 
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THE TAJIENTELLA. 

C'oMPARsn with this national dance of the Ntatpoliians, 
the liveliest and noisest Roman Saltarello i# but a dull 
and quiet affair. One must have had the evidence of 
one’s own senses to be able to form any adequate 
notion of the furore with* which it is danced by the 
real native Tarcntella professors, and of the shrill 
music and screams by which it is accontpaniedL To the 
tow'll of Resina, at the foot of Mount VesnviOs, from 
that place of rest and gnlcrUinraent on the mountain 
romantically called tlie “ Hermitage,'* because the 
Boniface who dispenses the bread and cheese anch 
olives and the iicbrymac Christi usually w^ears a 
monkish dress and hood, must, wc should think, be 
about three English miles in a straight line. Yet on 
a calm summer'^ day when tlie vokauo was quiet, and 
sucli gentb' breeze as there wais blowing from the sea 
towards tlie mountain, and over the town which stands 
on tlie Rhorc, we have distinctly heard the screaming 
and roaring of the voices of those that were dancing 
the Tarentella, or making music for those that were 
dancing it. Forsytft says, rather caustically, that the 
church processions of lbes<; people arc enough to 
frighten a war-horse. At times Iney are so* !but at 
all times ibis out-of-door Tarcntella music is enough to 
terrify any horse that has not been aoci)|tomed to it. 
We once knew an English horse at Naples that would 
bolt at the fii*st sound of a tambourine, and that n^ver 
oould be made to pass a Tarcntella party with<9ut a hard 
strug^e for it with his rider. Even vvhen imhis stable 
be would tremble all over if he beard a: tanTbourine 
playing out in the street. The creature evidently 
knew that where a t^bourine came first, the^e was 
likely to be a IbiicnteUa and its choir dose behind. 

The dance is hardly* ever perferraed ea;cept out of 
doors and ih the open air. Tlie piquet is^ tlm paved 
road or the roadside, or the lava'^samed streets of 
Naples; the canopy is the* overrarchin^ sky, and 
whotber by day or by night, or as one cl<*r, 

unspotted blue, or with a moon dmost as bright as a 
northern siin, where could so glorious a jeanopy be 
gotten? * 

One might fancy tbit the excessive heat of the 
climate would be against it ; but, in their sport, the 
people do not seem to care for it With the exception 
of the short and merry season of carnival, which falls 
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in the cool time of the year^ dancing seqms to be almost 
entirely a summer amvuieiQent with theip. To do a 
Tarentella as it ought to be done requires room, aod 
althougli tlie palaces of the nobility and gentry be 
large (in ninety cases out of a hundred far too large 
for tbeiv shrunaen fortunes), the lodgings of the poor 
and humble, especially in Naph^s and in the neigli- 
bouring towns, are mostly very narrow. Now and 
then in walking through the poorer and more peopled 
part of Naples on a winters ni^t, the sounds of 
the Tarentella might be beard, But this was rare. 
With the first festa or Saint’s day occurring in the 
spring time of the year tlie TarenteDari began to be 
seen and heard in the streeu an^, roadsides, and they 
generally disappeared. with tlie day of Ogni or 

All Saints, early in the mouth of November ; t(ipugb 
at times we have seen them performing, on the day of 
the Dead or All Souls, and dancing, in what seemed 
to us an unfeeling and beathenijm fashion, from the 
jnibUc cemetery outside qj^tbe town where their rela- 
tions and friends wermnterred, to their own dark 
abodes within the city. Our old Roman, clerical, and 
archasological friend, thougli bound as a priest to con- 
demn some evident relics of Paganism, could find, on 
these occasions, fine scopeYor indulging in bis plassical 
comparisons, prototypes, and dorivations, ^'Thc an- 
cients,” he would Say, tried to turn the valley of the 
shadow of Dearth into a pleasant place. Go. to Pompeii, 
and you will find that tne pleasantest and gayest street 
in it is the street of the Tombs, and that the tombs 
therein are carved With fruits and fiowers, and all 
cheerful ^Slcms. These L^zaroui are only doing 
fhe same manner of thiiig in their way. They are 
dancing over Uic dead^ aud singing over Uie dead, and 
: eating and drinking over the dead; and what are tlmae 
sweet caJcfs, ma^le, for the Day of the I)ead» of meal 
and honey, but tbe^typeof %bp honey which the 
ancients put npun the tongunmd. lips of the dying ?’* 
‘*'4hd are those pieces of money,” said we* **thal 
,are rattling ih the, money-box near the porto the 
fec-pen6i(?s for.6ld Charon?” *‘Nqt aurte that,” 
r said our arcbseolbgist, but they are for the souls in 
) purgatory that money is spent in inaSi^s for the dead 
' — for tlie repose aud good of the relatives and friends 
; of these, dancers and feasters.” 

But the days on which to see the Tarentella dancing 
in its perfection, an^ to its greatest exienh are the 

Vol,XIV.-3L 
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Fcfita della Madonna dell’ Arco, or the feast of our Lady count all the different purs tbot were Tarentellsring to 
of the Ark, which occurs about the middle of summer, this wild and shrill music, 

and the Festa della Madonna di Pie-di-Grotta, or the When the feasting and dancing were all over there, 
Feast of our Lady at the foot of the Grotto, which or when the different parties began to think of return- 
occurs in the month of September, when, in moat ing to their several homos, Ahflre seemed generally to 
years, the inr has been somewhat cooled by the first be another short visit paid to the interioryf the church 
lieavy fall of autumnal rain* It was an aiticle com- and to the shrine, and, after that, the parties went their 
inouly inserted in the simple marriage-contracts of Uie way down thr steep and rougli mountain paths, yet 
iioor Neapolitans and the peasantry of the Terra di stopping to foot r it to the instruments wherever there 
Uvoro, that the husbaud should take his wife to one was a smooth space an approach to it. We have 
or both of these annual festivals, and on no account seen a chain of these dancem ^only with a link broken 
omit so to do unless child-boaryig or Sickness or some here and there) reaching from the church nearly to 
other calamity stood in the way. The shrine of the the foot of the mountain ; and, however rough the 

Madonna dell* Arco sUnds on the summit of a lofty road, nearly all these dancers were footing it without 

mountain, a peak of the Apennines between the towns their shoes, and in many instances without their thick 
of Salerno and Avellino, but much nearer to Av||ino stockings, which the peasants rarely wear at all c:^cept 
than to Salerno. On account of the distance (Hove on some great festa like this. As it is considered pious 
twenty miles from Naples) the Festa is often an affair and meritorious to go soberly and sadly up the rioun- 
of two or even thiee days for those who go to it from tain, so it is deemed orthodox to come down jubilant 
the capital, and who are too poor to pay for carriage and jolly, and for the young to dance the whole way, 
convtwance. But people Aock thither from much except where,rock? and precipices ^y no. 
greater distances— even from as far as the borders of The woods and copses Lbout Avellmo produce, m 
Apulia, &c., on one side, and from the borders of Gala- amazing abundance, a very delicious kind of hazel-nut. 
bria on the other. All sorts of beasts of burden and These nuts are ripe and in season at the lime of this 
all manner of vehicles are put in requisition. A day or festival, and every party that goes to our Lady of the 
two before the grand day, the hack gigs and coaches— Ark considers it an essential pait of ,Uie festa to buy 
the Canestro, Corriboli, Calossi, Salta-fosse, and every and bring away as many of these nuts us can, by any 
machine, however named, that has wheels — almost on- possibility, bo carried. 1 he neighbourhood has also a 
tirely disappear from the streets and piazze of Naples, celebrity for wooden trenchers, and very snialJ hand- 
They are all off to the Festa of the Madonna dell’ buckets made of the white poplar, out ol which the 

Areo,and so crammed and loaded that it is inarvclJous poor people very commonly drink. These things, too, 

they do not all break down— as not k few of them in- are purchased, and they are the more prized il they 
variably do, before they get back. The vehicles, the have been previously carried up to ‘the toil of the 
horses, and asses are ieft at the foot of the mountain, mountain aqd to the shrine of our Lady, flic womtui 
or at a village above mid-way up ; and the toilsome tie some of the nuts round their necks like beads or 
ascent is performed on foot, in the manner of a pil- rosaries, hang them to the loops or dijops of then large 
grimage and penance. ear-rings, and make gre<‘n wreaths of the branches or 

While in the church, and in the presence of the nn- twigs from which the nuts have been gathered, and 
veiled miraculous effigies of the virgin, the people wc'^r them as coronals on their heads, or carry them in 
are devout, silent, reverential, and very commonly in kn equally classical manner in their right hands. Trie 
t(»ar8— in tears of adoration and tenderness ; but as men garaish themselves with the little white hann- 
8*)on as the service is over, and the image has been buckets, generally keeping one in the right hand, 
worshipped, they bound from the church-door to an ivherewith to salute th<»ir neighbours and friends as 
open level space, and begin dancing and singing with they meet them, by wavnig it over their heads, or by 
all their might, or they seat themselves among the drumming on it with their knuckles. You will otten 
trees on the green slopes of the mountain, and begin see a donkey coming from our Lady of the Ark so 
feasting and drinking, as if;^he end of the world were loaded and covered with nuts, branches, twigs, and 
approaching, and their salvation depended upon their buckets, tba^you will scarcely be able to make out the 
swallowing all the good things spread before them, species or genu^, except by his salient oars and Ins 
Fires of chat coal or of wood are Kindled among the hoofs. 

trees for the cooking of maccaroni, the frying of meat As for the vehicles, whether they go upon lour 
and sausages, and other good things. There is^ lack wheels or upon two, or whether they be largo or 
neither of cold water nor of wine; for at a 'short they arc covered all oyer with nuts and buckets. We 
space from the shrine there is a spring that wells out used to thin?*' that this Madonna ought to be called 
of a rock, and is as cold ns ice ; and if any party should our Lady of the Nuts, or our Lady of the Buckets ; 
have neglect^ to bring I'Wiie with them, tnere arc buirwc knew a Madonna delle Noce, or a nut Madonna, 
speculators at hand from Moiftefortc, Avellino, Castel in another part of the kingdom, and perhaps the 
Cicala, .Dendicane, or some other towii qr village, honour of the bucket was similarly pre-occumea 
with goatsldns well filled widb the best wines that There was one method of disposing of the nuts which 
grow in the country ; and as this Vine is only about was pretty and graceful, and which helped to give 
a penny English the bottle, even ihe poor man may variety and good processional elibet tq Uie groups as 
take his fill of it upon such a grand occasion, or to do they went along, half dancing^ and halt w^ing. A 
honour to our Lady of the Ark. Certtift it is that all white wand, or just as frequently a straight sapling 
parties, men and women, drink^verycopioudy of it. of hazel with the bark on it, ateut six or s^u feet 
We once heard an enthusiastic and xnventive French loa» was hung at the upper end mth nuts, a^ng to- 
violiniat talk of having beard at one time and place gqmer like rotaries, and under the nuts, stretened on* 
gudirif or four thousand fiddlers fid- a slight wooden frame, ^ 5 engr^cd 

cUingallof a row-’ We will aiot venture to say that and coloured, of our Lady of tte Ark with the infant 
there ww Wo many mandolins on ^e esplanade in in her arma Occasionally this wand or pole i®rini- 
front of the shrine of the Madonna dell* Arco, but we nated with a hoop, which was wreathed round with 
may saldly dkj that it would have puzzled a good ac- foliage and fruit, and in the ceopre of which hung the 
countaRt to snake out the total number of mandolins, picture of the Madonwu M^ng allowance for me 
guitara tafitwirinei, castanets, and zampogne or bag- diflbrence of the materials, and the djfforent cwacter 
pipes that were up there a-j^aying all toget^i or to ot the emblem within the oircle» this tiung bore a 
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pretty close reBemblance^to tbat which we see in an* 
cient sculpture illustrative of ovations, ot tiittinphs, or 
sacrificial prqpessions. The bearer of this* trophy or 
standard was almost invariably a woman, and gene- 
rally the tallest and the fifTcftt, in persoA and in dress, of 
the party. If was alternately carried erect like a ban- 
ner or flag, and carried over the shoulder like a 
musket. • 

We have seen some sketches made itt the countryt or 
wliile the recollections were fsesh and vivid, by 
Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A., which conveyed a very 
good notion of parts of this great festival. Much of 
tiie picturesqueness and gracefulness of the groups 
was in them, but tho grotesqueness, the broad hutnau^« 
ihe^dashing, glaring effects were idtogether wanting ; 
and tiiey arc to be painted only by one who shall unite 
in his single pencil the powers of Hogarth, Teniers, 
Wilkie, and Poussin, together witl| other qualities 
which exist in none of those masters, and which would 
Jiardly be produced by a union and intermingling of 
all their powers. sA painter of geitius tnd vivacity 
might make hiniself great by occupying this field, 
which has scarcely been trodden ; but let no foreigner 
attempt it without a previous and thorough acquaint- 
ance with tl^ manners and habits of thought of the 
people, and with 4ho rich, expr^ve, and humorous 
dialect they talk. Our painters generally seein to take 
in ideas only by the eyes ; and therefore it is that tho 
soul of the subiect is so commonly wanting. # 

[To be continued.] ^ 


Motion <f AnimaLt in takinf their Prey.-^We must not 
psiinmte the slow rootimis of animals by our os/Ti sensations. 
The motion of the bill of the swallow or the fly-catcher, in 
Crttching a fly, is so rapid, that we do not see it, but only hear 
the snap. On the contrary, how rery different are the means 
given to the chameleon for oftaining his food? he lies more still 
lliiui the dead leaf, his skin is like the hark of a tree, and takH 
<lic hue of surrounding objects. Whilst other animals hare 
excitement conforming to their rapid motions, the ahrirelled face 
41 f the chameleon hardly indicates life; the eyelids are scarcely 
parted ; he protrudes his tongue with a motion so imperceptible 
towards the insect, that it is touched and caught more certainly 
tlian by the most lively action. Thus, various creatures living^ 
upon insects reach their prey by different means and instincts ; 
rapidity of motion, which gives no time for escape, is bestowed 
on some, whilst others have a languid and slow movement that 
excites no altfrm. The loris, a tardigrade animal, might be 
pitied too for the slowneM of its motions, if they were not the 
very means bestowed upon it os necessary its existence. It 
steals on its prey by night, and extends its arm to the bitd on 
the branch, or the great niOth, with a motion so imjwrceptibly 
slow, as to make sure of its object .— Charlee Bell on the 
Mechanism the Hand. % 


Means of Economising Water in Bivers before ihe Intro^ 
dnetion <f Lochs . — ^The first expedient which occurre;f^ was to 
thrust the boat as nearly as ponible tq the rapid, and having 
well fastened her, there to await an increase of. water by rain ; 
and this was sometimes assisted by a collection of boats, which 
by forming a kind sof floating dam, deepened the water imme- 
diately a^te, and threw pa^ of the rapid beliind themselves. 
This simple expedient was still in practice at Sunbury, on the 
Thames, since the begintiiog of the present century ; and else- 
where, the custom of building bridges almost always at Ibrds to 
accommodate ancient mads of access, as wellas fif avoid the di& 
culty of founding piers in deep water, afibrded cpixnrtunity 
improvement in navigating the rapidi formed by fha shallow 
water or ford ; for a stone bridge may be formed into a look, or 
stoppage of the river, by means of transverse tirobeis ftom pier to 
pier, sustaining a series of bojprds called paddles, onposed to the 
strength of the current, as was heretofore seen on the heme river 
Thames where it passes the city of Oxford at iSdar Bdfion^s bridge, 
on the road to Abingdon. Such pgddlH are there iti use to deepen 
tiie irregular river channels above that bridge: and tile tMiat or 


boats of very considerable tonnage thus find panage upwards or 
downwards, a single arch being bccasioimlly oiearea of its paddles 
to afford free passage through the bridge. In this sense of the word, 
the arches of old I^ndon Bridge were designated as locks, some of 
the widest of them being purposely closed up to low-water mark 
by sheet-piling, which (with Ihe sterlings of iVameweffk filled with 
rubhle-stiines for protection of the piers) retained tiie river navi- 
galdeibr some hours to Uichmond, at high-water sometmies quite 
to Kingston. The next degree of improvement was the intro- 
duction of modem locks, at first for distinction called pound- 
locks, wherein water was impounded for the reception of the 
htmfi and these poguid-loeks, improved by modem accuracy, 
with side-walls and convenitnt sluices, have not only render^ 
the Thames and most of our other English rivers navigable, but 
by economising the Water requisite for die transit of boats shaped 
to tlie locl^ have given rise and scope to canal navigation— that 
is, t(k|rat«.earriage where no river or stream existed or does 
tx\sltM>Telferd*8 HarraHve. 

^ Tameness tf Birds in the Oahpagos This 

disposition is common to all the terrestrial species, namely, to 
the moeking-thmshes, the finches, the wrens, tyrant fly-catobers, 
the dove, and carrion-buxzard. All of them ofleti approaclied 
sufficiently near to be killed with a switch, and sometimes, as I 
myself tried, with a cap or hat. A gun is here almost super- 
fluous; for with the muezle I pushed a hawk off the branch of a 
tree. One day, whilst lying down, a mocking-thrush alighted 
on tiie edge of a pitcher, made of the shell of a tortoise, which 1 
held in my hand, and began very quietly to eip the water ; it 
allowed me to liA it from the ground whilst seated on the vessel ; 

1 oflen tried, and very nearly succeeded, in catching these birds 
by their legs. Formerly the birds appear to have been even tamer 
than at present. Cowley (in the year 1684) says, that the 
** turtle-doves were so tame, that they would oheu alight u|Hin 
our hats and arms* so that we could take them^live : they uot 
fearing man, until such lime tliat soiXe of our company aid 
fire at them, whereby they were rendered more shy.” Dam pier 
also, in the same year, says that a man in a morning’s walk 
might kill six nr seven dozen of these doves.*’ At iiresent, 
although certainly very tame, they do not alight on peo])le's 
arms, nor do they suffer tliemselves to be killed in such large 
'nunil)ers. It is surprising that they have not become wilder ; 
for these islands during the last one hundred and fifty years have 
been frequently visited by buccaneers and whalers; and the 
sailors, wandering through the woods in search of tortoises, 
always take cruel delight in knocking down the little birds. 
These birds, altboii^h now still more persecuted, do not readily 
become wild : in Charles Island, which had then lieen colonized 
about six years, I saw a boy sitting by a well with a switch in 
his hand, with which he kijjgd^he doves and finches as th^y 
came to drink. He had already procured a little heap of them 
for his dinner; and he said that be had constantly bimi in the 
hidnt of waiting by this well for the some purpose. It would 
appear that the birds of this archipelago, not having as yet learnt 
that man is a more dangerous animal than the tortoise or the 
Amblyrhynchos, disregard him, in the same manner as in 
England shy birds, such as magpies, disregard the cows and 
liotses grazing in our fields. The Falktaod Islands offer 
a second instance of birds witk & similar disposition. The 
extraordinary tameness of tbjp little Opetiorhynchus has been 
remarked by Pemety, Lesson, and other voyagers; it is not 
however peevdiae to that bird, the Polyboms, snipe, upland and 
lowland goosey thrush, hunting, and even some true hawks, ore 
all more or less tame. As the birds are so tame there, where 
foxes, hawks, and owls occur, weteay infer that the absence of 
all rapacious animals at the Galapagos is not the cause of their 
tameness here. The upland geese at the Falklands show, by 
the precaution they take in building on the islets, that they are 
aware of their danger from *the foxes; but they are not by this 
rendered wild towards man. This tameness of the bi^s, espe- 
ciallf of the water-fowl, is strongly contrasted with the habits of 
the same species in Tierta del il^ego, where for agOs mist they 
have been penecutod by the wiM inhabitants. In the Falklands 
the sportsman may sometimes kill more of file upland geese in 
one day than he dan earr^ home ; whereas in Thara del Fuego it 
is nearly as difficult to kill one as it is in England to shoot tho 
common wild goose.— Ihinmn’s Journal tjf a Voyage rmmd the 
Worlds in Murrqjfs Home and Cohnial Library. • 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.— No. XVll. 

Autumnal Ftbld^Sports. 

Poetry iiaa litlie to do with the iield-isports of the 
present day, except to exi^Tcss a tnuhtul hatred of 
those sclfisn enjoyments which demoralize the whole 
aj^ricultiiral population. The chacc has lost its ancient 
feudal aplendours; the battue is work for huteberB* 
boys. 

Yet we nmy find in the Poets many inspirititig pic- 
tures of tlie field-sports of our forefathers ; and we 
must never tnat, however these things have de- 
generatied, the manly exercises of tfic old English gen- 
tiemenwere fitted to nourish the bold spirit of the 
sturdy yeOmen with whom they lived in honest fellow- 
ship. Shakspere was unquestionably a keen sports- 
man, and has in many passages shown the nicest 
appreciation of what belonged to the excellence of 
horse and hound. He knew all the points of the horse, 
as may be seen in ,the aiobV: description in the * Venus 
and Adonis he doUghtied hounds of the ivigheat 
breed — 

jQsWd, so sanded ; and their heads aiv hung 
With ears thato<|eeep away the mornii^ dmv ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lappM, like Thessalian bulls; 
ISlosr in puisuit, but maten’d iu moutli like bdls, 

JSach Under each,'* 

The chade in his day was not a tremendous burst for 
an hour or two, wHose bt^athless speed shuts put all 
asinse of beauty in the sporf. There was harmony in 
every, sound of the ancient hunt— ther^ w^s poeti'y in 
all its eSBQoialaQiis.^' Such linc^, ^ those which Hip- 
polita utters were not the iandies of ,a cloistered stu-^ 
dent ; — 

** I was with Hercules and Cadmus otice*^ 

Wh^ in a wood of Crete they hay’d the bear 
With bounds of Sparta : wviT did T hear 
SttUh gallant chiding ; ibr, liesides the proves. 

The skieiL tfhe Ibtthtaini, eveiy region uasr ^ 

Seem'd ail one mutual OrV I never hes^ 

So nmsunil a disbord,, tqcn fwetit ihuiider;** 

The Bblemn humha^ of priiioai and gtest lorda* where 
targe usieodMies were eonvened to ehaae the deer in 
wpiOees enclosed by nets, but where the cook and the 
butler weie «» necessary as ^the hunter, wore described 
•in stately % <Seorg€ Oasootgn^. The noble 
art of venede** sef ma to have been an admirable excuse 
for ease and luxury “under the greenwood tree.’* 


But the .open hunting with the country squire’s 
beagles was a more stirring matter. By daybreak was 
the bugle^oundod ; and from tl\e spacious offices of the 
Hall cametforth the keepers, leading their slow-hounds 
for finding the game, and the foresters with their grey- 
hounds in leash. Many footmen are there in attend- 
ance with their quarter-staffs and hangers. Slowly 
ride forth 4lic master and his friends. Neighbours 
join tlieni on their way to Uie wood. There is merri- 
ment in (lieir progress, for as they pass through the 
village, they atop before the door ot the sluggard, who 
ought to have been on foot, Ringing, “Hunt’s up to 
ttfe day 


The bunt ii up, the hunt » up, 
Sing merrily we, the hunt is up; 
'I’lie birds they sing, 

The deer tliey fling : 

Hey nony, nouy-uo : 

The hounds they cry, 

The hunters fly : 

Hey troli-lo, trololila. 
The hunt is up.” 


It,j6 a cheering and inspiriting tune— the rMSLke — 
awakening likfe the “Binging” of the lark, or the 
livdly din” of the cock. Soiitids like these Were heard, 
half a century after Ihc youth of Shakspere, by the 
student wh^e poetry scarcely descended to the common 
things whifii surrounded him ; for it was not the out- 
gpshing of the heart over «H life and nature ; it was 
tne reflection of his own individuality, and the echo of 
books— ^beautiful indeed, but not all-corn preheusive 

Oft listening how the huUnds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb^mg tnom, 

From the bide of some i^r hill, 

Through the high Wodd eohoingShtill/’ 

flfftlTON. 


To the wood leads the chief huntsman. ]^e has 
tracked the hart or doe to the coverv on the previous 
pig^t ; and now the game is to he roused by man and 
aog. Seme of the eompany >inay sing tlie fine dd 
tong, as Old as idie time of Henry 


Blow thy horUf hutiter^ 

Blew thy horn on h(|rh. 

Inyoudar waK4 j(heretAeth a doe; 

^ ‘th she VoH .not diff. 

>lor % nom, huu|fer^ 
blow iny hunter, 

Then blow thy horn, jolly hunter.** 
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The hart is. roused. THe hounds have burst out in 
** musical confusion.'’ Soho f is cried. The fireyhounds 
are unleashedi An8 now rush horsemen and footmen 
over hill, •through dingl^ A mile jsr two of sharp 
running, and^e is again*m cover. AWd the lepers 
beat the thicket with thedr Staves. He is a^iu in the 
open held. And so it ^ long before l3ie is 

sounded; and the great mystery of “Vvt)bd*craft,*’ the 
anatomy of the venison, is gone thtough With the 
nicest art, even to the etitting* off a bone for the 
raven. 

In Coleridge’s ‘ Literary Rentttins,’ the * Venus and 
Adonis* is cited asfurnishmga sigmileiumiplex^ 
affectionate love of nature and natural cAgeets, a^ithout 
whA(^ no man could have observed so steadily^ *or 
painted so truly and passionatilffy, -fte very minutest 
beauties of the external world.” Therdoscription of the 
harc-Runt is there given at length as ^ apemmen of this 
power. A remarkable proof of the oompletmiess as 
well as accuracy of l^hakspere’s description lately pre- 
isented itself to ouf mind, ip runniffg ttffougb a little 
volume, full of talent, published in 182&-r-‘ ^says and 
Sketches of Character, by the late Richard A^ton, ‘Esq.* 
There is a paper on hunting, and espedally on hare* 
hunting. lie says—*' I am not one of the perfect fox- 
Imnters of these Tcalms ; but hj^viag been in l;he way 
of late of seeing a good deal of various modes>‘of hunt- 
ing, T would, for the benefit of the uninitiated, set down 
the results of my observations.” In this swatter he 
writes with a perfect unconsciousness thad he is de- 
scribing what any one has described before. But as 
accurate an observer 'had been before bim : — 

“ She (the hare) generally retudrns to the heart from 
which she was put up, running, as alMbe wurtd knows, 
in a circle, or something sonietimes like it, wo had 
better say, that we may keep on good terms with the 
mathematical. At starting, she tears away at her 
utmost speed for a tntle or more, and distances the 
dogs half way ; she then returns, diverging a littl(f to» 
the right or left, that she may not run into the mouths 
of her enemies-— a necessity which accounts for what 
we call the circularity of her course. Her flight from 
home is direct and precipitate : but on her way back, 
when she has gained a little time for consideration and 
stratagem, she describes a curious labyrinth of short 
turnings and windings, as if to perplex the dogs by the 
intricacy of her track.” 

Comparfi this with Shakspere : — 

And when Uiou host on foot the purbfind hare, ^ 

Mark Hie poor wretoh, to overshoot hie troubles, 

How he outn^ns 1h« wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 

'Hie. many tnusits through the which h^oei 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes.*' 

• * 

Mr, Ayton thus goes on 

"The hounds, whom We left in full cry,scontinue 
their music without remission as long as they are 
faithful to the scent; as a summons, it .should seem, 
like the seameti’e cry, fo pull togetlier, or keep together, . 
and it is a certain p^ef to themselves andf their fol-* 
loweie that they are in tbe right way. On the instant 
that they are at &u1t, or lose the scent, they silenU 

The weather, in itli imwession on the 

scent, is the gteat ftthejt ''faults ;* nut they may 
arise from other accidents, even when the ^ay is in 
every respect favourable* The intervention of plough^ 
land, on which the scent soOh cools or ev^^rates, is 
at least perilous; but iSieepHitain^ recent^ ^left by a 
flock, are fatal : th^ cut off the kc^t irreboVetably— 
making a gap, as it were, in the due; in which the 
dogs have tiot even A flint for Cbeir guidance,** 

Compare Shsk^pei^ again 


MAOAZINi;. 

" Sometime ne runt among a flock of thsep. 

To make the cuiming hotindt mistake their «inell, 

And tomedme where eaartb-delving oonieiii keep, 

To ftop the loud ponueni in their yell ; 

Aim toinetimct torteth with a fawd of deer ; 

DangW deviaeth ihiffai^ wit waits on feast 

For dieie bit tmell with others beiiq; miugled, 

The hot temt-tnuffing hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their damorous cry till they have singled 
With muoh ado the cold faidt cleanly out ; 

• Itieci do Ihey sMid their moutlis : £oho replies, 

As if andherxhase were in the skies.” 

One more extract from Mr. Ayton 

" Suppose, then, after the tisual rounds, that you see 
the hare at last (a sony mark for so many foes) sorely 
belen^ered— looking dark and draggled— and limping 
heavily alo^— 1hen stopping to listen — again miter- 
ing on a little — and again stopping ; and at every 
step, and every pause, iiesrkrg the dcath^ry grow 
nearer and louder.'* 

One more comparison, and wc have exhausted 
Shaksperc’s description ; — 

" By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill, 

Stands on hts hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 

A noil their loud alarums ho doth hear ; 

And now his grief may be compared*well 
To one sore sr^ (haf hears the passing-bell. 

Then shalt tboii see the dew4)edabbled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with tlie way ; 

Each envious briar liis weary legs doth scratch, 

Each shadow makes him stop, each rnurmtir stay : 

For misery is trodden on by Aany, 

And being low, never reliev'd by any.” 

Here, then, bo it observed, arc not only the same 
objects, the ^me accidentk, the same movement, in 
each description, but the very words employed to con- 
vey the scene to the mitid are often the same in each. 
It would be easy to say that Mr. Ayton copied Shak- 
spere. We believe he did not. There is a sturdy 
ingenuousness about his writings which would have 
led him to notice the ' Venus and Adonis* if he had 
had it in his mind. Shakspere and he had each looked 
minutely and practically upon the same scene; and 
the wonder is, not th^ Shakspere was an accusatc 
describer, but that in him the accurate is so thoroughly 
fused with the poetical, that it is one and the Same 
life. 

Shakspere, in his earliest podin« could not forbear 
showing the deep sympathy for suffering which be- 
longs to the real poet. " Poor Wat *^ makes us hate 
all spoils which inflict pain upon the lower animals, 
making their agonies our amusements. Never was 
this holy feeling more etrnestly displayed than in 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Hart-leab Well wliich is “ a small 
spring of iys.ter, about nvc miles from Richmond in 
Yorkshire, and ne4r the side of the road that leads 
from Richmond to Askrig. Its name is derived from 
a remarkable Chace.” 

" Where is the tfareng, the tumult of the race 9 
The bugles that sq joyfully were blowu ? 

This chaoe it looks not like on sartiily chace ; 

Sir WaltOr and the hart are left alone. 

The poor hart toib cdoitg the mountaiu side; 

1 will dot stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I whkt death he died ; 

But ndw <lhe koi^t beholds himlyibg dead. 

DiscQouutmx ,thei> ke leaned ag|iiist a thoru ; 

He hai](|gp follower, dog nor ator boy : • 

He neithe^rack'd his whip nor blew his horn, , 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 
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Closfi fn tli^ tlioni on wbicli Sir Walter lean’d, 

Stood h» dumb partner in this glorioud feat, 

W'eak as a lamb tiie hour that ]t te yean’d. 

And vrhite vith foam as if widi cleaving sleet. 

Upon his side tlie hart was lying stretch'd ; 

nis u6.,tril toochM a spring beneath a hill. 

And with tho last deep groan his breath had fetch'd 
' The waters of the spring were trembling yet 

And now, too happy for repose nr rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot!) 

Sir Walter walk'd all round, north, south, and west, • 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darlfng spot 


* Grey4ieaded slieiiherd, thou ^st spoken well ; 

Small dtflbrence lies between (hy creed wA mine : 
This benst not unobs^ed by nature^ fell ; 

His death was mourn'd by symputliy divine. 

The Being that is in the clowa. and air, 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a, deep, and reverential care 
jpor tiic unoffending crea^res wliom he loves. 

The Pleaium-house is dust t — behind, before, 

This is no commen waste, no common gloom ; 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


And climbing up the hill-^it was at least 
Nine roods of'sheei^^ascont) Sir Walter fpund 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy grounds. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, And crietl, * Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 

Three leaps have i)ome him fmm Ahis lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies.’ 

To commemorate the wondroiia leap of the gallant 
Btagi Sir Walter raised three pillars where the turf was 
grazed by the stag's hoofs, and he built a plcasure- 
houBD, and ])]antcd a bower, and made a cup of stone 
for the fountain. 

« « • SI • 

" I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired, 

Came up tho hollow : — him did J accost, 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 

The shepherd stopp’d, and that same story told 
Which ill my forftier rhyme 1 have rehearsed. 

* A jolly place,’ said he, * in limes of old I 
But something ails it now ; the spot is curs'd. 

You see these lifeless slumps of aspen wood — 

Some say that they are liecches, otiiers elmiH— 

These were the liower : and here a inunsioii stood, 

The finest palace of a hundred realms. 

The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 

Blit as to llie great lodge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, home nor sheep, 

, Will wet his lips williiii (;httt cup of stone j 
And often times, when all are^iist asleep, 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder lias been done, 

And blood cries out for blooil : but, for my part, 

I've guess’d, when I've been sitting in the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy hart. 

What thoughts must through the creature's brain hove past! 

Even from the topmo|$t sjone, uixffi the steep, 

Are but three liounds — and look, Sir, at this last ; 

O master ! it baa been a cruel leap. 

Fo/thirteeu hours he ran a desperate race ; * • 

And in my simple mind we haimot tell ^ 

W^hat cause the hart might bajr^Sf to love this place, 

And come and make bis deathbed near the well. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lull'd by this fountain in the i^i^mmev-tide; 

This water was perhaps the first be «hrank 

When he had wander'd from bis mother's side. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn ^ 

He heard the birds tlieii momitiff carols sing . 

And he, pefbaps, fijv aught we ktmr, was born 
Not half a furlong from tliat self-same spring. 

Now, hfre isiieither grass nor pleasant shade; 

Thbiitin on drearier hollow never shone 

'TSl fimij'and stones and fountain, all ore gone? 


She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are» and have been, may be known; 

* But, at tlie coming of the milder day, ^ . 

These roonumeiits sImU all be overgrown. 

. One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divfde, 

Taught both 6y what she shows, and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of tlie meanest thing that ffclfl/ ” 

W OK DS WORTH. 

When the falcon chases the partridge, we we the 
effect of natural instinct. M^c suppose the justifira- 
tioii of the Game Laws, which impede agricultural 
improvement, waste the crops which should fc(?d the 
poor, and convert thousands of labourers into vagabonds 
and felons, must rest upon the necessity for indulging 
the same natural instinct hy the high-born, the rich, 
and the educated. 



LANDSCAPE PAINTING. -^No. II. 

Every one who has visited a gallery of paintings hy 
the old masters, and a collection of works by living or 
recently deceased jiainters, must have noticed the great 
difference there is betwc'en their landscapes. And this 
is perhaps most strikingly apparent in comparing the 
landscapes of English painters with tljose of the great 
Italian masters. Now in judging of each, it is import- 
ant to bear in mind, that difference does not neces- 
sarily amply inferiority ; although it is a very common 
error to account the one of little value because the 
other seems of much. Some there arc who can sec no 
excellence a modern work, but as it repeats or 
reflects an excellency in an ancient work ; and one of 
out' greatest authorities on art has counselled the artist, 
when setting about tho composition of a picture, to con- 
sider bo>y one of the great men of old would have com- 
posed it, and to endeavour to fashion his in a similar 
manner. A most unsatisfactory mode, and one that will 
assuredly prevent, eminent success; sinqe he who 
moulds his thoughts after a pajttern of another's devis- 
ing, will never be himself an original; ^ best he 
must be content with obtaining the praises of the 
admirer’s of him he has chosen to imitate. He who 
aims at tlie sdbond prize is not likely to gain the first. 
ITie other side of the mistake is less commonly dis- 
played, but it is occasionally seen, and there is some 
reason to apprehend that it will be more frequently 
shown. Some able, men have sprung up of late who 
atf^ zealously endeavouring to convince others that the 
painters who have been for the last two hundred years 
looked up to as the standard, were, in fact, but very 
poor, feeble, inefficient creatures, not worthy to be 
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named alon^ide of our living geniuses. An author of 
this class, himself an excellent painter in his^ particular 
style, has undertaia^n to show how tlie landscapes of 
Claude might have been much better, and more effec- 
tive, if he only und^mood the latest rules of com- 
position. has accordingly altered and amended 
some of them in accordance with those rules, and has 
succeeded to his satisTaction. The^ display all the 
contrast, and variety, and effect he aiAed at. but that 
seniiinent which is the living ipirit of all Claude^'a 
landscapes has escaped in the handling. So it must 
ever be when it is attempted to alter or remodel a 
genuine work of mind. The style of an artist, as of a' 
poet, if he be not a mere imitator, is a part of hims^, 
and (jarmot be changed without injury. 

There is no need that we should cdhffne our regard 
to any particular school of artists. • Nor is it any proof 
uf a sound judgment or a refined ti^te to do so. He 
who has arrived at the highest point of taste will 
assuredly have the widest range of sympathies ; and in 
landscape where is* the liout to exc^llenfie, when the 
whole external world of nature, in all its ever-varying 
aspects, lies open to the ken of the artist— ever ready 
to be wrought into new combinations as by his mental 
eye they sMl be coricfdvod ? The student of art who 
does nut seek: to* understand •characteristic prin- 
ciples of the leading painters of all ^ichools. but sets up 
in his mind a particular ideal by which he tests them 
all, will certainly defraud himself of much estjnyment. 
and at last only obtain an imperfect concepdon of the 
true ])urpose and ]»ower of art. 

Landscape painting, largely as it is now practised in 
Englan<i, is of comparatively recent date nere. Por- 
trait painting had been long patroni^fied before land- 
scape was even thought of. A high state of cultivation 
seems indeed almost necessary beibre landscape paint- 
ing can be successfully practised or properly appre* 
dated. We might apmy to it what Bacoa says* of 
gardening: ^'A man shall ever see that when a^s 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” When landscapes became com- 
mon in England, they were for a long time the most 
uncouth topographical views. , In the days of Hogarth, 
and till Gainsborough taught a freer mode, the land- 
scapes of the English painters were either extremely 
formal and tasteless, or of an affected, unnatural, and, 
as it was eddied, classic style. Nature was hut seldom 
referred to, and never trusted. The painters most in 
vogue made up their pictures of scrap pilfered from 
the Italian masters, and whatever the place represAited, 
the colour and manner of the picture were the same. 
Some of the painters of this eclectic scho^ were men 
of talent, such, for instance, as Barret, ancremith, and 
Wright ; but if they possessed any original power, they 
were careful never to exhibit it. That ahmkdon so 
remarkable in the landscapes of some of the Dutch 
painters, and which makes them seem the proAict of a 
Kind of instinct, we never catch a glimpse of in the 
frigid works of our countrymen. All was done by 
rule. We do not womler at a youthful pupil of one of 
them asking^if landscape cotdid be made without 
a large tree in one corner, and a small one in the 
other.”* 

.'t' 

* But file portrait-painters were very Jitile a<firanoed in thji 
respect. Uudsoq, tbe teacher of Reynolds, bad bat ooe pwition 
for all his male portraits— the band in the waistcoat, ami die 
bat under tbe arm. And an odd story is told of B^nelds at the 
outset of his career. Having to paint the likeness of a yentletnan 
who Insisted on his hat being placed where he was used to carry 
it— upn bis head, Reynolds aeuiuncd at so unusual a demand, 
but his mpbyer was resolute, and he was farced to Comply. 
The portrait was paintetl accordingly witli t)ie bit Oii hs 'wearer • 
iMitid^ but when ihe picture was sent home, there wM disco- 


This rigid adherence to a few conventional laws, 
which saved ^1 expense of thought, lasted lopg after 
the introduction of a truer and a better feeling for na- 
ture. We have before us a costly aiyl sumptuous work 
published in folio by the Boydells in 17^, itt which 
are about eighty elaborate landscapes by a royal aca- 
demician, every one of which has the foreground 
thrown into deep shadow, another favourite conven- 
tional usage, like that of the two trees, hut even more 
in^riably adhered to. 

So long as men Bu:^red their powers to be con- 
trolled by such fetters, or were content to avoid the 
labour oi thought and of research by a mere feeble 
imitation of the works of their greater predecessors, it 
was impossible that art should be other than in a 
sickly state.' It is to Gainsborough that the credit is 
due of a bol^ return to the study of nature. With him 
the love of landscape was a passion. He pursued it 
with ardour in his earliest youth ; it was the business 
and the enioyment of his life ; and the last words he 
uttered had reference to it. Untrammelled by autho- 
rity, he found a way for himself, and though his pic- 
tures fell far short of the highest excellence, they are 
all of them honest manly delineations of their several 
objects... Nothing can exceed the homely rustic grace 
of some of his earlier works ; in his latter may be traced 
the influence of his academic associations. Wilson 
aimed higher than Gainsborough, and was to a certain 
extent successful, but his works are less oririnal, and 
he is altogether less English in style and feeling. 

The present race of landscape painters in England 
owe veiy much to the painters in water-colours of the 
last generation. The influence^ of the practice of 
water-colour painting, and especially of sketching in 
water-colours in tbe open air, has been very striking, 
and to it is unquestionably owing tliat broad day-light 
look so characteristic of the English school. What we 
mean may be seen in the landscapes of Stanfield, which 
>may indeed be taken as the most perfect representatives 
of the English school ; riiowing, along with a pretty 
close adherence to the conventions of the studio, the 
most exact and careful fidelity of imitation, the result 
of an original and devoted study of nature. If we were 
asked in what consisted the peculiar merits of our 
present school of landscape painters, we should say in 
the zealous yet independenb^tudy of nature, by whi^h 
all of the best of them cM marked. And such a num- 
ber of devoted students must be corrective of each 
others’ faults and misconceptions. The most diligent 
cannot search out all for himself. With all the assist- 
ance he can obtain, he will find that art Is long and 
life short. But so many and so various as are the 
labourers here, we ought to reckon on the attainment 
of a very high degree of excellence. A school in 
which men of so great ycA so differeut^powers and 
mental characters as Tusner and Constable, Roberts, 
Crcswick, and Stanfield, are contemporaries, ought nut 
to sink, as ftidkt schools have, into ieeblcness ariH life- 
less imitation. Wc are fairly entitled to expect a, 
painter who, availing himself of the accumulated cx- 
I>erience of all these, shall surpass any one of them. 

But we must break ofil Our object iu these desul- 
tory remarks has bcet^ to remind the reader that a 
landscape is not a mere Camera-like representation of 
a scene, or a display of manual skill; but is a work of 
art, addresses itself to the mind, as wdl as to the 
eye, and is to be valued in proportion to the mental poiver 
exhibited in its production ; and that consequently the 
study of landscape deserves and will repay the labour 
that may be bestowed upon it. Nor need any one be 
discouraged from the study; for; kdtbough at the outset 

vered, to the augment of all pSrtief, onotber bst, in, tbe old 
plao^ uuder tbe arm ! 
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ouv knowledge of nuturo ko nigi wy extensive, nor 
Qur acqjiaintanoe vith the principles of art very pro^ 
found* yet by keeping our wants m remembrance, and 
not settling dopn:^ on the modioum of knowledge we 
|)08aesB# but readily embracing alL opportunities of en* 
larging our inforgm^o tond expenence^ we sbau be 
continu^ly inakii^ ftmjSi 

becoming more and nu^ cm^dile of epjoyiu end in** 
lelligentiy estUnataeg $fme ot the most of the 

productions of the human mind. 

tmf ftatsny shigle 

clam of pljacu lu uatuiohMjotpd so itomgy uponW mi# 
of the beaul^l— OK })#rh||^ 1 shoidlf Wjf ^ fte 
nkousfaiue. For to me * 

*• High mpuntitliia ww# • *> 

from the time that 1 ftwf 

momitaine, ag the sun omt hii^istting bmar mm tMr hmi, to 
that 111 whicti 1 causbt the 1 %mir ilMeir'of Imi ib m borl^ 
nr apMit my ikys aittmigtlisaigirillfef fhe GaOcsitai^ osvoOMiMi 
at the oloudy niijr of OeSiMesA #0 nySMdday by day upon the 
dread niaantdoetme of Aratat* m keen pmeption 

of 0 h» beautiful in tram wktof tspimiAat biter datrok^rmoitj m 
my iiatiye place, wbiohidtd W9tqi4 fift $ 0 rsar’'db 00 t toeiilr 
>eats of age, being by i]bo V/ft# S# %trdutabl# to the 

growth uf oaha, ai]^ hsAftotai^ to boast of bosond aiew idws 
of good elms Dut, aA^Mm^ ihk magtiigeeot oska ^id. oUket 
tree# of the interior calW hitd fu 1 ,l activity tluit perception of 
lH*4iity in trees sfhidt affeiieardl iVimistered gieatiy to my ep- 
loyment as 1 travelled nnimig thF endlees tir-wooda of northern 
Europe, and the magnificent phiuo^tiees of Medin, and dwelt 
iiinidst the s) 4 leiidid {Ni)m-grovcs of the Tigtis. I^iiee then 1 
Imve seldom eujoyod aareuity of mind in any house ftom which 
.1 view of some tree or trees could not be oommaiudedL Bhren 
iM the eOv irons of Lutiduit'^ which toe really beautifully wooded, 
whatever count ly folks may think to the ooutrary— *I ^voiaaii<> 
to secure this object ; and in my preeenti ooiiiitKy retread ta 
i\ welVwQoded dwirict^atid within reach pf many Jliie old trees, 
my heart is fully salWied. Jii all cases, my study lias been 
( lioten more with rererence to this taste thaii to idiy ofher cir* 
rumsjfauOe. In auy bouse which ft htM been my lot to occupy, 
1 have not sought or cared for the room that might he in itself 
the most conveuietil, but the one ikom the window of which my 
view might, with the least effort, test upon trees, whenever the 
eyes were rsMt fwss die hook 1 iea<k cr from the paper cm 
wakh ] wrote, lu all oases even the atikiiess of a tese km been 
pleasing to me; and the ^’e of a trae--^t)M waving of its body 
111 the wind, or the vibraitOM pf its leave# and Inmuohleti m m 
lweesw--W liQcn s positive g^joyiuent, a gnUe exoitemeot, 
under which 1 could have rested hourSf This strong feeliog 
has enabled me to ufiderstaud, better than 1 otherwise might, 
the curious and often beautiful superstitions and idolatries whloli 
were associated with trees in the aiieient tiineii ; and t have uu- 
derstood, bettyr than ^lmn« the doBs of aisociatbns which may 
have induct'd tlie Persian king to present the gloriouv plane u#ai: 
Sardis with euttly gifts, and to deck it with me onuunents of a 
hrkl#. It IS by this keen preceptiou of the leducemenfs of grove- 
worship, that one is able to imderWaiiwIinid iUustfate the asany 
cautiorw «gaiit4 if which the^joly Sori^urts oontain. Under 
th# Mluence of stiph bimressioii#, &iliid it very difikcultky any 
effort of reason to eontr#il the rc|^ and indimiaUpn with whicn 
i regard tlie destruction of a tree, omoialkr if it b# one of which 
X had any jnrevioiu kiio wle4|y»-*-?%s Z os$ Abases : J)vrfws%B, 

AdfnxstUvte if th^ chief occupation of 

tile a^loMSaxoMt was ill# mHng of calftlo, fbr Wliicli irnttwe 
havee^iscieitly designed the oonntryk Both the hilly 
MSk ittdtedideastordpiiveiof Snf^^ 

, vitOe 4 »nSw «r ite timt*. 

^ #0 ita mopm and phuiMi tbe ankireniiig beams of the 

AHIPifig tu^ TlwiQ^atsrpwjabej^of 

jm suTMCe^ ia tjbo riej^ ftrtiliiy of if# Aejida the vifjd green 
MiNthiDh cutdmqei a hevermenming oriaamept Bvery hut* 
(0^) jtecs^ed, oh keinK eetUed ondie land of bis 
hlai^ ewi acres on tils yard tff land, tw 6 oxen, a cow, 
, and sisl dMpl The tattie of me villeins was driveit wm that 
of the on wie’ common paititij^ The milk, in- 

« oludiiig goat, was applied to besides 

ttaafeiglllig db#^ The lliecet whkA m be idkoM 
kefeve Minpbed clothing for winter, md also a 


piincipsl nrliole of exportatipn, which tha skilful artiiaiis of ^ 
Metherlimds a^d the Ifhenkh countries sent back to us htt m# 
form of wooden maaufkcYiweV. Leather^ was umkI, tint only mr 
shiietr and breeches, but also dw afovas, which wren these blithe 
hpt^lesr clasa wera ht the' jlmblt ef wearing. No beWick of rural 
eoOtiomy wan move sedulokiiHr 'ik^^lewad than the reattng of 
swhie r which, In aU posts Wliwia tbe dkl oak and be#eh woods 
wet# itiN wndecawad, yMcM to ^e awineherds pepdtable 
OOUupatioa. Q4|idw^hWawilidh#td% whoattmd^ 
of m lard (iwl4e>4»mi), tlwm W## oDother class fgafol-swaii) ; 


each, ef pakl 4 yearly «#pt of ten swine and five pigs, re- 
newing au above thie mojan^ for himself ; but was bound to 
ifeep a bowe for tbe sarloe lord- Tlie rearing of bees was 
dkp a brnpoh of iuduJdnf- oondiljop Of ihe bee-master (beo- 
OeOrl) Aaa, nearly sibiiAt in that of the swineherd ; and, like 
he UMiwtiities hoWciweff E driw property. Many horses were 
bred, every than bemw oHigaff to have Vwa to his plough : hence 
VI h nut surpniriiilg fluWw*|ilm#ss of the north were soon able 
tottansferm tbcmpslkea'ism* eavaky, aAw their landing on ihe 
mmt* Mattes Awaswt aitMaJMwe bain wi article of exp(>.'tatiou, 
im dm Mff of BRMAs^by wkkb it M forbiddeti to Mnd 

til have been adequate to 
the whnte of the ag We Aii^ mention eitliei of the ex- 
port or lumort of gram $ afM| and its attendant, tiii- 

e«ae^less is feww d, tfa 

tamporaftr nltvoini. Wumun f Boifiers calls England a storc- 
^Le of ISmei, ikom its fmt abundance of cum in tbe time of 
the IsBt Mwa^ Tflie law enjoined, liiat of >11 the laigei 
Hmdhd pasftewioos, tbe greeter part should bf kept m eultivation. 

several kind# of grain, via. rye, barley, wheal, and oala, 
wees grown. The great cultivation ot the hist le.iils to the 8ii]>- 
position, os in tiootland at the pi^nt day, it was madt 
into oakea ftr food, whence its Vnglo^^on name of ** iit.i."’— 
Lappenbtirg\ History oj Hngiand, 

C^loiwae C4VlO#S«^Tlw bull or body of the Ceylonese canoe 
is Corded* hk# tiwi; of Roblusou ^rusoe't^ out of the trunk ot u 
single tr^ wrought in its middle poii into a jicrfectly smooth 
cylinder, but slightly flattened and tamed up at both ends, 
which are made eipictly afiki*. It is boHowod out in the usual 
way, hilt not out so much open at dip as we see in otlicr canoes, 
lb| mishfl#iabiy mom than half of 1^ outside jmrt of 1 lie rybntler 
or bairal hi kfb entire^ With only a narrow slit, eight ur ten inches 
wide, aibove. Kswoh a vessel were placed in the water it would 
}}omm very little stability, even when not loaded with any weight 
ea ks. upper edgea But there is built umu It a set ot wooden 
upper works, in the siwpe of a long trou|mi extending from end 
tv end ; apd tha #Qip-h#aviiie8s of this additiun to the hull would 
instantly qverlnm the \es8el, unless some device weie aj^jdicd to 
presesve iti*upiigbt position. This purpow is accomplished b> 
means of an out-rig^r on one side, ccmafithig of two curved imles, 
or slender but tough spars, laid across the Canoe at rigid angles 
to its length; and extending to the distance of twelve, fifteen, 01 
even feet^ phere they join a small log of buoyant wo^, 

about^lMdf arlongas tbe eanOe, akid lying jiaraliel to it, with 
both its ends turned up like the toe of a slipper, to prevent its 
dfippksg into the waves. iMi imaor ends of these transverse 
pete ate aecuwly bound by thon^ to the raised gunwales of the 
canoe. Tko^ Cuieriggsr^Uxeb, i# may be uselul to bear in 
mi^, is always kept to wiudwavd--aGtnig l*y jUs weight at the 
etfd of soiJong a Ipver, prevents tbe vessel from turning over by 
die pressure of the aaQ ; or^ should the wind diifit suddenly^ so as to 
bAngtefail a-back, tbe buoyancy of the floating log would pie- 
vent the Canoe from upsetting on dial side by retaining the out- 
rigger hoTtlont#!. 80 far the ordtnaty purpose of an our-riggei is 
iitBwmd^; btst there are other tngenii^ things about these most 
gfSteeAd of alt boats Wbfeb seem worthy of the nttention of pro- 
teioual men* Themast, which is very taunt, orloft^, suppprtaa 
ItiifiwaU of Itnmensa siae, and is VUspgtd exttotly in midshipi^ tbait 
is, at tbe same distaiioe from both ends of the cimoe. Ttie yard, 
aU^ is ailing igecisely in the middle $ end white the tack uf tiie 
Wnf ivmade nut at one extremity of theMl, the opposite comer, or 
elew, to which the sheet is attached, hauls aft to tbe other end. 
Shrouds extend ftm tbe mait^bead to tbe gunwale of the canoe; 
besite which, alente backstays ate carried to the extremity of 
tile out*r^gger ; end these ropesi ky mason uf their gmat spread, 
give such poweSAil support to thP mst, though loaded with a 
prodigiotti that a very sknder spar is sufficient. If lam 
not mistiksn, some of tkeie cknoes are fitted with two slender 
misti, bkbrtNR] e^b ttie sail » triced up without a yard.— 
Ckf^in BcuU BaUi t^agmeuU f and Travek. 
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UTRECHT. 18 of II different cbaracter, for, as Ae W» to 

approacbed, the namnr pared footway to M> enciroaebed 
Thk town of Utrecht h said to dciire its mine fhini npon by the hoaM8» that the bmae baa to be unyoked 
the Latin TrigrHwn ad Bhenrnn (the ford oiTtbe Rhiite), from the treckachurt* and ito place to ahpplied, we 
COM upted in nionkieh Latin into fTbm 3VqtociMR> It hope only ocoaslonaily, by an md woman. The town 
IS the capital of tlie province ol the nm* name, and to stands high above the nver, which has here rising 
situated lu 52” 7' K. lat, 5* O' E. long., in a pleasant banks, and the dw^rt in the houses descend to It by 
countiy, at the bifurcation of the branch of the RUne ladders; and a renwkable peculiarity in a Dutch 
called the Old Rhine, and the Vecht, The Rhine di* town, the cellars under the quays by the Water-side 
vidcs the city into two parts, and there are likewise are inhabitable, bnt many are need as storebouses and 
two canals with thirty-six drawbridges. The pouUon manubetones. The appearanne of the city itself is 
of the city is healthy, and free from the inoHiVenience antique, many of the bouses being in the Gothic style, 
of damp, so common in Holland, it being situated on a It was formerly strongly fortified, but the ramparts 
dry and rather elevated soil, with a descent towards have been converted mto public walks. There to a 
the nver. The approaches to the city are very heauti- hOautiful walk called the Mahebann (or Mali), above 
fuL especially that from Amsterdam, whichwxmstots of half a mile in length, ptaated with ei^t ro^ of lime- 
abroad avenue bordered with rows of trees. "Both trees. It isoneof tbeBbest in£ttrope,and LouiaXIV. 
sides of ttoc wm,” says Mr. Beckford, in his ' Italy, expressly commanded it to he spared, when h» ariiny 
with Sketches of Spain and Portucal,’ "are lined with destroyed everything else; hut in (he * Family Tour’ 
the country-houses and gardens of ophlent oiliiens, at it is stated that it la pot to be compared to that of 
fine as gilt staiuea and dipped hedgea can make'them. Bushy Park, nor i^eed to tome others In England, as 
Their number to quite asfoHtobiug : from Amsterdam far as regards the wauty of the trees. It to, however, 
to Utrecht, full thirty mites [it to only ti»nty*five and continued for a considerabte distanee out of the town, 
a halll, we beheld no other otject than snoieas avenues forming the road to KimsguOn. ' 
and snip parterres scrawled and flourtobed in patterns The eetebraled treaty Of Utrecht, wtkich was con- 
Hke the embroidery of an old maid’s worh-hSg. Mot- eluded here, was eigneid in the house of the Britidi 
widittanding this formal tabte, I could not help ad- miuistor, now pulled down, while On its rite the bar- 
miring the neatness and arrangement of evtry inclo- rack eallea WntemskSsem has been etectsd, a large 
sure, enlivened by a profusion of fiowers, wad decked building oapshle of aodommodating tWo thousand men. 
with arbours, beneatlr which a vast number Of conao- The preliminary igfaagmncnts wens made in a room 
qusDtial personages were solacing themsslvas after sdU teasamhig of the wld stadbuto. The preaefit 
Uw heat of the day. Each lustbnis iSe pasted cs«i- stadbuto tea baadtetne Shodten building. The Cathe- 
tsined some oomfortabte parte dosing over thdir piMSy dral, a ooosideraU* part Of which to in mina, to trstthy 
or anghng in the muddy flah-fionds helow.i’ Tbta of nottee on asneUMBf tile (OWOr, three hundi^ and 
wa* written in 1780, hut the author sC tiw f FtafiV etehty-elglitllgM Idghyfrota uie summit of wMeh there 
Tour ihroujii^ South Holland,* Ite., in till, dsterihes is f mjfi enfsimive frespect, etubraeing twenty large 
it as retaining the same tdtaracter. "It Wia quite and tilir^stainUitterns. The sexton. Or koster, lives 
amusing and delightful to pasa soinattymrit hMiwa, midway in tberiSOple, where his funily have been bom 
‘ whUnsically pretty,’ as one Of our eOttbtrytiihft csUb and reared^ sooteoing to a stateteont in Murray’* 
ttos ODuptry owellinga qf the Dutch, surrouudsd by ' Handbi^ ior HoUuttd, Belglnlri, and Horthern Ger- 
their little gardens, walled in, as it were, Within uqasre ms«f' Tae nave of the Caniedtal was destroyed hv a 
^ endtosures of four green dykew and as a necessary up* stonn in lfl7^and a street hasheen formed on its w(a 
pondage as many ditches." The entramibi however, by as shown id me cut, between the tower and (he ritofr, 

' No. 876., ^ Voi.’iklV.-S.M 
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which is $ti11"s$Unding> and conlains sovex^Ttonibsof the 
bifilioy)BorUlrccht, and abo those of the Emperura Cun- 
rad IJ. a«id Henry V. The choir coptaina aoine line 
specimens of clustered Gothic pillars, of great height 
mid lightness; but the building Buffered much from the 
zealotB of th^ Reformation. There are besides seven 
Dutcli Calvinist churches, one Lutheran, one Angli- 
<^T.n, one French Calvinist, one Moravian, and three 
Koinan Catholic churches, Utrecht is also the head- 
qiiiirtors of the Jauseniets, ^r followers of Jansenius*. 
hishop of Yprea, a sect of dissenters from the Roman 
(Catholic church, formerly of coasidorahle importance,^ 
but who are now. reduced to a very inconsiderable, 
number, there being not more, it is said, than five 
thousand in all Holland, though they have here an 
archbishop and a chapter. In tto Quae Gracht is still 
standing tlie house in which was born Pope Adrian VI., 
the tutor of Charles V.j and which is now the residence 
of t he governor. This town is also the seat of the Mint 
of Holland. The University, founded in 1634, enjo^ 
considerable reputation, though it is not so celebrated' 
as that, of Leyden : it has live faculties, ysnd is amply, 
provided with all the necessary appendages, a botanic 
garden, observatory, &c. The students amount in 
number to about three hundred, and bdong chiefly to' 
the more wealthy classes; The city has many ebama- 
ble iuatitutions, a society of ^rts and sciences, a sodbpt^ 
of painters, antl«a Bible Society. The population is 
about 45,000: the inhabitants manufacture woollen- 
e.loths, silk, lace, needles^ and have aome sugar-houses 
and bieaching-grounds. 

At Zoist, about six miles from Utrecht, there is a 
colony of Moravians, whose establishment i8*^remark- 
able ior its order and neatness, and Which is supported 
by the manufactures of the bfotbers and sisters; 
though Mr. Bcckford gave a very diiiparaging account^ 
of it. **'rho cba^ieL a large house^ late the habita- 
lion of Count Zinzemlorf, and a range of apartments 
filled with the holy fraternity, arc totally wrapped 
in daik groves, overgrown with weeds, amongst which 
some damsels were straggling,, under the immediate 
]>roieclion of their pious brethren. Traversing the 
woiwls, we found oui’selves in a large court, built round 
with brick edifices, the grass plats in a deplorable way, 
and one ragged goat their only inhabitant. • • • , . I 
left ibis pekir animal to ruminate in soli tu, da* And fol- 
io we^d my guide i.uto .ascriugi of , shops, furnished with 
gewgaws and trinkets, said to manufactured by the 
Icinalc part of the society. Much cannot he boasted 
of their handy-works.” .Either Beckford did not see 
all, ov they must have greatly improved their industrial 
]Hocesses to have inaiiUained them^iyea so long, and 
to be now distinguished for ** order tfud neatness.” 

Near Zeist also is a large mound, or pyramid of earth, 
said to be one hundred and ftfly feet high, which was 
erected in thiit^y-lwo days hy the French army under 
Marniont on the occasion oi Napoleon being elected 
emperor. 

The stlrfacie of tlie provinpe of l|tre^sltt lsi in the 
iionhern and western parts, and . on banks of the 
level and low,; and only tp^rjirds .ilie south-east, 
f*Swcon Utrecht and Amersfortf ^ . tb^re ;8pme low 
lulls, which slightly vary tha ipoppionpU^ .smpf^rance 
of the <^binitry. Toe soil in tlm Ibw.parts, ^ rich and 
fertile; in the more elevated trabt^ sandy^ with .'here 
and there some low. tliicketa# extenjiive^%athSv a^d 
p^>f|noor6. It is watered^ by the ™ 

and by sevei^ The climate 

so AS that of the ptoyinbe. of Holland ; the|air. is 
healthy, iind.tWe is good j&'e«h .water/: T5^e- 
.the common donieatiCtaii^Afials, 
pobwy. fish, . 001 u,. pulse, gwdendruit, culinary 
\e^Mdos, hemp, and tobai^co. The manufac- 
lu^ are .aillSifily in the towns of Utrecht and Amefs-*^ 


fort, and the Moravian settlement atZeJst: tbeiteAre 
rincipally woollen, coitori, silk, linen; thci^ sre al^ 
reweries and distilleries, f he experts are corn, i;a1lTie, 
swine, bu^r, .cheese, some manufactured goc^is, bricks, 
awd tiles. ^ '■ » w 

THE TABENTELLA. ?. 

^ ^Oncliided fW)m pajjo 4^3.] 

Ok the. return fnw,^hc festa of Madonna dellf Aroo, 
those who have determined to keep the great holiday 
am tutto brio e ^tmma ^aniema (with all spirit, and 
pi^fect elegance) drive into tJie city of Naples with a 
noise, and Whether they live there or in the 
noighbouring .towns and villages, as Portici, Resina, 
Torro del preco, or Torre dell’ Aonunziata, or irr ahy 
other town or village^ within ten or twelve miles of t^e 
capital, they drive through 4he principal streets ,gnd 
9 mw thenisdves ^pn the grand promenade of the 
ChiMS itnd tlie StradaNnova, the ordinary resort of 
the fashionabl]^ worlds, and the delight of all strangers 
or foreign visitors. 

With their banners raised or with their little wooden 
buckets and their Ayelliuo nuts shaking in the air, and 
singiitg and shouting to the cracking of the ear- 
siringSt they d?ish ,dotvn the praiul strcct^ of Toledo, 
and through the Strkda dt* Cluaja, oi^ round by Santa 
jLucia and Cbiatamone, till they come to the entrance 
of the Villa Realo, or public gardens, and the broad 
weU-pavedscause\i;Ay which runs between the gardens 
and tne sea^^and a fine long row of lofty houses, which 
extends from the entrance of the gardens to the hill 
and grotta of Posilippo. On this broad, level, and 
well«f)aved road (paved^ lilce all the streets of Naples, 
ivith great blocks of ancient lava cut from the flanks 
of Mount Vesuvius), the more adventurous and 
dashing sort always try the speed of tlieir horses, 
racing against one another, ani} cutting in and out of 
the Jong and very disorderly line of canestri, oorriboli, 
iind*caiessi, in a manner fearful to behold. When we 
wore new in the country, two tilings (wliere every- 
thing was a matter of wonder) particularly suj prised 
us: — strong And spirited as Uieir little black horses 
wore, we could scarcely conceive how, after so long a 
journey, and with such a load behind tiiein, they could 
possibly be kept at such a speed ; and. seeing the. con- 
fusion and that more than Jehu fury of driving, and the 
very evident state of intoxication of not a. few of the 
drivers and passengers, wo could not iniaginb how fre- 
quent and serious accidents did not occur. Yet after- 
ward.:., in the course of a good many years' experience, 
we harhly ever saw an accident that was at all serious. 
The truth is, those ad mirabW little horses are very sure 
both of foot and eye, arid are excellently in hand, and, 
although to m Englishman they seem to go awkwardly 
about It, the Neapolitans are first-rate whips. 

When Ahey have driven along the broad Chiaja, 
across Mergellitia, and up the Strada Nuova orr tiew 
road of Posilipno, having the tomb of Virgil on the 
vine-covered nuls above their heads, and passing close 
by the little cburch which contains the ashes of, the 
pojSt Sapazzaro aiid his marble^ tombi they pull up 
their foaiD'fCOvered horses at arTaverna, or, house of 
entertainment, on the edge of a tufo cliff, just above 
(he ^ocks, where, according to a local tradition, that 
mld<,flsheniian-king or dictator Mas* Anlello threw off 
thfli, chain of gold and the , costly mantle the humble 
oud conquered Spanish viceroy had given him, to 
plu^ into tbo sea to cool his fevered brain and to 
sport once tsoro with hiaTamillar waves. 

, At the Taverns, wine, iced water, and other refresh- 
ments are not wanting. Those shake-sliaped little 
cates which are glazed on the outside with bak^d sugar 
or ivitk lioncyi^aud which are called terragUe^ are 
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ajv^ys at hand for thdse who have money to pay for 
tten* Here» while some of the parties retain their 
vehicles in order "to return through the dty in splen- 
dour, others dismiss theirs, and begin the return home- 
ward in dancing, the c!a1%ssi and corri^i^ii 

flash throuf^h the Chiaja like meteors, though like 
very noisy ones, for' the men, women, and children 
are all bawling, or screaming, and the rapidity 

and seeming jwriloushess of the motion dpes not pre- 
vent their betating thei^'tamhouribe ; and the dose clat- 
tering of ttie iron bdofs 'oh thb hard lava swella that 
hubbiib of sound! Then ddhm dpttie the TarebteUa 
danders; dancing in {lairs, the orie ^er die otiher. in a 
rontinuoiis line of danpe, or with only a tew drOit 
Igiks broken in it, or a fe^ gaps Ct Jtlfiervgls betieeeft. 
Dofl n they cutne hy ^he gentle Slop^ Of iPosilippd ito 
that cool pleasant underi-dift' plaoe dalled ISeirgem^BL, 
httd Shence by a enrye upoii fhe hrokd straight 
In those not bad days, when ohr Ferflinprtd of uft 
lar^ nose (Fcrdinaiido Na^ne) was king/ and Wfl^h 
all popular sports^ncl national usi^s V^t^ enebuyagra 
and promoted, insicad of being discouraged*^ 
told they now are, w'e have seoh'a chain or coWrmiof 
dancers have its head midway tii 
rear or tail half a mile off at Mer^etltnaV'/ ;A#ih* all 
these colobratiopa the sunn^ brighttieSs of tlie c®mate, 
the purity and transparency Of the atmOSpberef, a^d 
the pay warm colours which the peasants as Well lis 
their wives affect in their dress, greatly enhanced the 
beauty of tlie picture. It was vei7 genefttlly the cus- 
tom of the women to lake oft* their lioUdfy shoes and 
intrust them to the keeping of a ridatioti or friend 
before they began dancing. The practice of going 
barefooted was much comftioncr ambngtheio tbati ever 
wc saw it in Scotland, how^cver much may have been 
said and written about the lilting unshod lasses pf the 
north. Occasionally the Neapolitan peasantry wore 
zoccoli, or wooden clogs, fastened over the iwep'by a 
strong leather straps winch sometimes readied to the ! 
toes. The zocrolo, in short, consisted of nothing bulf a 
thick wooden solo and ♦this leather strap for the fdihe 
part of the foot. As it was mi anyways fastened to- 
wards the heel, it made a rapping clacking noise in 
walking. 'I'his sound had found a place in the simple 
and rough amatory poetry of the country. We yetre- 
niembcr a few disjointed lines of a love-sotig. Wherein 
thf? amorous swain sings to bis mistress words in 
patois wl^icli may be thus freely translated ; — 

When 1 hear thy clpjf# 

Upon Ute lava stone, • 

My lieort goes rnt-tat-tat, s 

And flies fa thee alone. 

' , No hiBtiument so sweet 

As the wood beneath thy f«et.|^ 

This may remind the reader of the good old i^ng 
wbkh the good wife of Scotland ^ngs of h^^od 
mag:— . 

“ His very foot has mugc iift t • 

As be comes up the ataiiV* 

But these zdccoli,^mong the jtoorfe ’firbspei^Ous of flfe 
‘/paesahe, are tfirown aside bn die great festal days, Mi 
noliday shoes, frcque^nly madb of Velvet# hftd emhroi-, 
dered with silk and silver or gold thrcA^ are winrh. 
"Like the coral necklaces, and 
large pert, dent ear-rings, these liohMy sh^^ 

Sfirved with great care, ai^’Vdrj^ sfelde^' hStodV'lidtfgr'c; 
very cominordy heii^Iopttth* br 
carefully transmitted frbrfif'ohe edn^rafioh^td 
The embroidered slloes 'otf*the' fdet-df ' ^ 
tnixom matron may l^ye worn at^Wmb fosta of 
the Madonna dMV Arcd by grartdinodiOr. 
too rich and rare are they to dance ui'; so ^ih'fbOts it 
to the Tarentella music in her strdng Imen thread 


stockings, which she will probably dance through 
before she gets home. Far have many of these matrons 
and damsels to go, and they will dance the Tarentella, 
or take their turn in it, till their joyous journey is 
epdedi ' As one pair grows wearyt its place is siipplled 
ei^er from one of the flanks which between tlK’^m 
bed^ In the dancers with a double line), or from the 
rear; where there usually march some rtmiistering 
spirits with cool wino and iced water. 

The music of the Taientella is always one and the 
same i but the words, which are sung to th(> music and tb 
the dance; Mostbf these choral songs 

are very old; and but few of them have ever been pre- 
"served and transmltt^J by writing. They are all pre- 
served by memory and transmitted orally. Many of 
them smack, of great^a^e ; they are for the most part 
in 'tfae'veVy rud^ ^patois bf tine-country, and pnini- 
tivrfy rou^ and Btraightfoiward /in their style and cx- 
presskm ; and yet not often ^ross.^ Of a very favourite 
one two lines ran homely vein 

-v'v * “FegStb frltfcb' 

• , . ; r , !^hb drii&Aidi cod au^ 

$omeiew,are pretty enough W jn better Italian* 0^ 
ihia last class, the only one we ean now recollect began 
in. this fashion:---: . *, 

. <‘;^i .he11% sei buoois 

^ tutt’ amoroso. 

Mi pari *iina sposa, , . 

, , ; ,j lo niuoro per tr. ‘ 

. ¥‘9^, , 9ellsaza pin rora 
> Non biddi giamil^i, 

, , . itnia doiam piti cora 

Pin Wllo dt ie.^' 

^ Thou art good, fliou ait iktf. 

Thou art loving and fvoe, 

Tliotfi aeomost a bride, 

1 a|n dying ibr tliee. 

A beauty so rare 
Ne’er saw 1 till now, 

> Or a woman so d«ar 
, Or so lovely os diua. 

As the cotumohi people siflg their accompaniment 
to the Tarentella dance, or their songs to liie mau- 
dolinO, Screaming and mistaking an excess of noiac for 
effect, there is reVtaibly Hftle music or rnelody in 
them ; but, treated in a diftereut mariner, a fine tneludy 
may be brought out of some of them, in unison with 
Jjiat naXvetfi and simplicity which never fail to charm 
*algwd and natural taste. A la^ of the highest i-ank 

and most anciefSi lineage, the uuchessa di , who 

had too kind a heart and too dear a bead to despise as 
vulgar 'everything that ivas ]^pular or esfiontially of 
, tbe jidd^le, codld sing Borne of tbose^ld dauce-songs 
"arid Str^t-ditti^' tri the most enchanting and touching 
manner, ^^s fpr dancing the Tarentella, we most 
mely smv any Kkipolitan gentlefolks that could do it 
y^l; Or that would evert attempt to do it, it being (con- 
sidered so very loiv.** Of foreigners we never knew 
■bdt two that t^odld do thek part in the dance to per- 
fedfdn : “flid obe ai-tist of French family, 

'wbd^bad"be«^’ bot^ the country other 

;i^1tfr.plia^iss Matuidwsi^ w has Jived but fw a short 
time at'' ‘ Mr.' Malthews can sing Uie 

ffai#riteUS*^% wdf'aehecati dance^the dance. His 
' Whde is'w pet^fect Watlu It is so natural 

'Odd frsd, atid'4uU of life And brro, ks'to ftavc nothing of 
life chirrfeteir^f’d luere imitatiort.^' As be sings, slimiis, 
and dances,' so do the youngest' antt%est of the 'J’aren- 
teftarF, in' tlie' land where the Tarentella is native to 
the sdili * 

M. . ■ .. 
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THE TRADE IN CORN. 

Tills kte William Cotily^tt eiitertained a pretty general 
coiilemptfor that claeiFof dealers whp merely band the 
produce oi the latid from otic to another, and Vho do 
not by their indintry chaii^ the state of the commp> 
dlty vrhkdi they buy ted sell. No ond 'wcinld have been 
more active in putiiiiglh Force the'irtatutes of the six- 
teenth century against tiie “corn-badgers” or dedlors, 
who were described as persoiM “ reeking only td live 
easily and to leave their honest labour,'* and whose pro- 
ceedings, it was asaterted, ^we “ very hurtful to the 
commonwealth dt this itebltn; as well by'enhanmng 'llie 
price of corn and grain, as also by the diminishing of 
good and necessary husbandmen.*’* This useful class 
of men Cdbbett would have sent to the ’plough. So 
recently Us 1795 Lord Keti^on^ thundered fhnn the 
bench, and denounced the “ tuH Vengeance of the law*’ 
against tho eoni-dealen. Slow as may be the progress 
of political knowledge, no considerable number of 
persons wpuld now applaud sutb anathemaa as thes& 
which, at the time; Were loudly re-etdtoed amohgat' ali 
classes. In 1944 aR the old acta respectittg forestalling, 
regrating, and engrossing Were ahoHabedbyT&S'Vict. 
c.«4, ■ - 

When Snglihd wad aiasolt sxeluaively an agriedi- 
turtd cotUitry the prdcoaa of oMathing a loaf Of btead 
was not i very abnple one; The neat Qunib|^^-of towns 
in whleEiiiarlEets werUOnOO Md, and wh|on ooUtithied 
only a very acuity populatknb' allow hn#^ general wm 
the mean#' of maintaining direct ^^ings' between ‘ tbe 
producer and consuemn In '1iM#a''dayti*at' lettt ki 
Londom a inaA md^r buys wlMtiX; ^ 'd^'wlth tbe 
miller, 9br badtei hia osra bread, to eonjdite la 
division of emyteymeUta. But ii tfaetwomt^jibaia of 

putetion imw'ttoaieentraitad t^idtih'a 'elrttie''of'*^ 

. lies round St Paofs Wmta dispeiaad tim abmtteMiWe) 
dduntiy, With a snilidl mtmilef' M towns Of fiawa twoti) 
ten thousand inhabitanto sca^ered here tedthaipKeibd 
or two eonti^dag mote thte'^'Siit tnimbiwi 
capital with'j^i^pa or aidty Huniiiuid iteidiiiltaetai 

the procem popula- 


turn with the staff of life would naturally be different, 
producers and consumers would be brought luurn gene- 
rally into contact with eachtuber, and fewer inleruie- 
diate dealerffWQUld be necessary. But, as it is, the im- 
mense supply of corn and grain which London requires 
fer Us pwn consumption, feitb for men and animals, is 
drawn.from many thousand fatjnia Now, as it would 
be totally imposuble for tbe farmers in every case to 
hritlg tiieir corn to . London, it can only reach us 
through tlie services of innumfrable agents, whose use- 
ful operations were denounoed by the statutes of the 
sixteenth century. Some of tbe corn-merchants of 
London pirn over in a year capital amounliug to nearly 
a inilUon and a lialf sterling, and it is obvious that they 
cannot tliemrelves attend all the markets from which 
the supply is in the first instance collected, and yet, 
unless it chiefly reached lAindou in great bulks, the 
process of supplying it would be vei-y expensive. They 
purchase of the merchants at some shipping po.rt,«ttu 
them •dPtiu deal with others whore transactions arc on 
a still Smaller scale, and who buy directly of the grower. 
Nearly all the ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
contribute sometbUig to the supply of London. Each 
dealer wutclire witliin bis own district tlic opportuni- 
ties of profit to be made from supplying the scarcity 
cif otif {AEfi of tile country out of the abundance of an- 
other! Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of D.ublis, .hM 
cleaylv ppUMlld out tiio yalue of such services :— ‘i^e 
appfeBepsipn, op the otie hanA of not realizing ^ihthe 
profit he ipightt end, on ttae.otber hand, ctf having bis 
goods left ini hJI baod^ either by Uis.layU>g iti too large 
a|i;l^li;,|>|:.,3by hU livela underielling hin)--4heBe, act-. 
inO^e te.feipnUt'niosd regulate the extent.^ bis 
deaiit^ ahd. the pipjkws at, which he buys 'and sells. 
Ah i^Udtei tepply caihea him to fewer his prioes, 
t^atpus enables .the .publfe.to enjoy that abundance, 
wmie lfei.it guided only hy'tbe apprehension of .being 
uhdilirsota ; and, on the ouwr hand an actual or appre- 
hended scarcity causes him fe demand a higher price, 
or^to h'eep hatuc his.g^s in expectation of a rise. Eor 
aihAg thif> ci^n-dewOTS xu psyficular ape exposed to 
9 diiim, as if Ufey wete thief 'cause of the scarcity ; wbile 
lit reality tliey aie perforipii^ the important service of 
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hwrtiftndiag the iupply«n proportion to the deficienqy, 
and thus warding on tlxe calamity of famine.;, in tl)e 
same manner as tlw commander ot a garrieon Or a ship 
regulates, IM allowances acnoitdinff to ilm atoclt apd 
the time it Aujo last. Bpt the dealers deserve aiUhii^ 
censure fotlpm scarcity whudi they are ignorantly sup- 
posed to produce, nor, credit for the important ptd^ 
service which they iM reality perform, li^y are 
merely occupied in gaining a Imr livelihood.** 

Thu importation of foreign qjipm, whislp in wheat 
alone, amounted .to aboitt nine million quartern in ^ 
four years from 1838 to 1842, invelvtss a more ex- 
tended chain of ; operations, which reaches from ^ 
counting-house ^tha Londma merdba«d ^ gronwrs 
in the heart of fbntral Europe, the mitcivator ia»^ie 
Steppes of Southern Russia, the Mttler who 
cleared a patch of land in the of /yisilia , and. 

the American farmer cm the Wtutt ploiU^< 

ing, and sowing, and reapif^^#l)at threshings win- 
nowing, and measuring—befuseasiit^ gi^ kwves 
the spot where it^is prod^ndi^ and Jho% ’VitrilDUldy 
all these processesxmtdimlsd'intllig^d^ omnttries 
which supply X,oadhtt. tj^hat ^t^Qfitqn ih bnudnde 
ot markets hotore thn aa|q^y of 

the producer, in its drat Stto.tmmtda the idl-dev«ur- 
ing mytroliolis of Eng^an#! , viidhna MO 

modes of transport to the place of-idhi|pinenl^'and ho# 
great are the contrasts they ysresentr m one ease the 
train of rude hullock-wi^ggonB cro«nng the Russlim 
Steppes, in another the equally rude badge on the 
Vistula, with its cargo protected only l^^an exterior 
coating of sfirouted corn impenetrable to the elements ! 
In the uionths of July and August, 1841, there arrived 
ill London 787 vessels friftn forei^i purta laden with 
foreign corn, of which 3(16 wWo British and 481 
foreign. 

Kent and Essex were at one period almost the only 
counties from which Aondbn drew its supply of eOrn 
and grain ; but before even the sixteenth century^tbis 
was no longer the case. Stow remarked that Londtft 
“ iTiaintaincth in floudsliing estate the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Emex, Kent, and Sussex, whidi, ss 
they lie in the face of our most puissant neighbour, so 
ought they, above others, to be considered as the 
grcat(>st strength and riches; and these, it is well 
known, stand hot so mudii on the benefit of tiieir own 
soil as by the neighbourhood and nearness they have to 
London.*’, The total importation of corn, grain, and 
seeds into London avors^ at the present time about 
three and a half million quarters, 0 { about 28,000.(MO 
bushels, annually, besides about 50,4X)0 tons qf flour 
and meal, the weight altogether being 4t least 830,000 
tons. What a vast amount and variety of industry 
is involved in the creation of this ktige quantity of 
agrieultural produce and in the prepuatkm of it for 
consumption ! Next to coid, the trade in Corn 
the most extensive employment to Jhipplhfl in the 
port of London of any otner commodity. ' 

Without the stimulus of self-interert tUrfftsk Msup- 
plying London would be heyoad the re«idi of human 
eftort ; and the ope^gtioftB of the “m^^o***®*: ” con- 
duce, in the edd, solely to the i^bwltcigi. 
slightest interfereiicc'Vith him is hot 
danger ; but the jealous spirit of tbo sixtiiimtii Century, : 
if it were now possible tdr give effect Id }]|^' would (hteC 
more place London at the risk of tluiiwWri^ 
in the first necessai^ of lik U^jeh’‘‘W<^: ilf 
occurrence, and for whidh« k 

ignorantly blamed. \ \ 

We may -notice here a few of Ulti 
whlcli the corn-deklem were ptacM time VmntUries 
ago. and also one or tlvo regulations which attempted 
to deal with tlie producers in the ^me spirit In 
September, 1548, a proclamation was tosued Which 


prohibited corn-dealers from having more than ten 
quarters in their possession at one time ; and it 
directed justices, of tiie peace to look into tlie barns, 
and an much as to them seemed soaerfluous was to be 
tolAtt a roaaonahle price, peraons oeing appointed to 
attend in every market to see timl tlue was done.* 
Twu yeian afterwards the substmiCe of the above pro- 
clamnltiAh embodied in a statiUet which subjected 
pwaona fanying corn ta aeU again- to heavy penalties. 
FaxmerBhuyi^.cofm for seed were foquired to sell an 
equal qnsnwy of tiieir corn in store. When wheat 
was under Ck 84- the igharter it might then be bought 
Iqr dea]er% hut timy wyHe net to enhance the price or 
Invent uiia q«Fp!y «f Ibe market. Corn " badgers,** 
lUiCaBed by time juafltoe of the peaOa,* were permitted 
to ^y in open .fairs nqd nouketo for foie supply of cities 
ana towin. In ihflSHhdre was:>iiotlwr statute passed 
which aftmtod They were to be householders, 

rim Ifis titan thirty llll^ of agg, and either married or 
widowen, and the tidence waa to be only an annual 
oub, to be granted the raagritratea in quartcr- 
asinians. two dealers uwe also to give seeunties not 
to be gritty of engrondhg or forestalling, and not to 
buy out of dpbn matwst, except under an express 
U^oe. tbese restrictionB coiud not well be main- 
tained witimut kuding to other artificial arrangements, 
•one of, which, so far as they relate to the corn-market 
of loRdeto we shall briefly notice. . 

For upwards of two eenturiea tbe authorities of the 
Gity and the principal Livery Companies were ac- 
ciutomed constantly to provide a store of corn against 
seasons of scarcity, and when prices rose tbe city gra- 
naries ware ^ purpose of keeping them 

moderate. Inis was doing ootoing more than indi- 
vidual dealers or speculators would have done. It is 
most probable that the practice of formii^ stores 
of corn commenced miinediately after some severe 
dearth ; wid humanity forbade it to be liaatily aban- 
doned. 

Sir Stephen Brown, in 1438, afqjean to have been 
one of the earliest, and most likely was the first, Mayor 
of I/mdoa who estaUitimd a public gimtiary, for which 
he is eulogized both ^ Stow and .Fuller. The latter 
says of him, that ** during a great dearth in bia mayor- 
alty be dttritably rtiieved the wants of the poor 
citizens, by seoding ships at his own expense to Dant- 
zic, which icturneo ladeia with rye, and which aciysoH- 
able supply soon mfhk grain to reasonable rales.** 
About the same period Sir Simon %re, another Lord 
Mayor, establisbed a public granait'y.,a.t Leadenhall. 
Nearly a century afterwards (liyil) aaneceeding Mayor 
found the city granaries almost empty. , ** Tbei e were 
not,’* says Stow, ** one hundred qqartersM wheat in all 
the garners of the city, either witMn the liberties or 
near adjoining, through the which scarcity, when the 
carts of . StratMird camelnleli witii .to^eai to.the city (as 
they bad been aacuat<»Md>,theM wee such jlNss about 
tiitm, that oae man was. ready le.. destroy another, in 
•toiviag .fo M.eeryed for fomr.iaeuey : toit thriacercity 
lasted net letii^;. for the Mayew in short time made 
eueh ]h:ovieie« ef wheat;;. tiM foie baJkers both of 
tondm and Stratford wesf weary of taking it up, and 
ware forced to jtoke>.«aiu«h wun-e foam .they would, and 
fur tins rest tha.Maypr atowed it up in LewhmlMlI and 
ether gurnera M, foie city, l^ia Mayor, tiae Itopt tiio 
wmhH to.,wdl,- that, he.wewd ha at- Laadewmll by 
four .o'tdedt in .titoeammer merntugstriafo foimi thence 
he went to, dihor marketo) to the gatoteomfort of the 
oitiaaitol" •; -.v'.- , ■■ ■ 

'Oecaiioiuti saemeranda in tbeCitoyecords show the 
manneb..#; wMch. foe -City, wtiwnttito .applied their 
• "‘f* '■(.wTiinier'etiieWiy-of titodtoai Wk ». p nt. 
t 6&6»tw.T|.c.l4. 

\ 5 Klis. c. 12. 
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HtpreB of corn to roduce pviccu in the markets.. In future* the Companies adopted the plan of keeping 
154G two aldoriuon were appointed weekly in rotation their stock at their respective halls, 
to purvey and to see that the inarkem were well sup- Soon .after the commencement^ of tl^e seventeenth 
plied. In 1005 the bridgernaster is directed to pHt to oeut|uury*(the difficulty of keeping up the ancient prac- 
sale in the inarketa every uiarkeUdiy four quarters q£ tice Of ptoviding^ store of appears greatly lo have 
the City’s %'heat..meal at the . budiek and four increased^ -In <1630 . the Companies vverif to forfeit 3«. 
buslicds of maslin ,(a mixture of wheat and rye) at, lo the poor for every bushel which they had negleckMi 
2^. G(i. the bushel. A ineStimanchnn appears m the- to provide according .td. theilt due proportion. In 
year 1573, instructing the Ldrd Mayor and Aldermen' 1631, when ordesred.to btw wheat and rye from abroad, 
not to allow corn belonging to the Ciiy to be sold below? they refused ; and iu*1633 the Wardens of some of the 
the cost price, with all losses and charges added, nor Companies who bad neglected loetore their granaries 
lower than from 2^, to the bushel under the market-;^ were committed. With the Tudors had departed 
price, unless with the consent of the City companies^' many of those restrictiohs which perha}is had some 
and taking an equal quaiUily of each company. In, u$e in their day; but the greater fr^doin of trade no 
1579 the emupatues were required to.sond;inlo the; longer rendered it necessary foi: the authorities, to 
market pf Southwark fifteen quarters pf meal per supersede the transactions of jrrivale dealers.* At 
week, till they had disposed of all their old earn at the length, when tlie,jtystem 'had become almost entirely 
market-price; and a fresh stocl^yas then to be pifo- exhausted and tt'orn^q^t, the Great Fire destrojvad the 
vided. 1 li 1.'380, on account of wh prices, Uiey xy^ve granaries, mi 11s, ovens at the Bridge and in other 

directed lo lake into the market m Queehhithe, eyetyi parts of the City, and the custom of providing stores 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, eig^ quarteri of 'of iiorn iuit \ 

wheat, well ground, and to retail it at the bushel, Tu titjderiaking the ^k^f regulating prices in the 
“and not more, at their iieril.” The Companies were; foatkets City ahtHdHties^eiu'U the necessity 
called upon at two difterent periods in 1590 to purchase of imposing wstfictSdns and fraihirig arbitrary rcgula- 
IH,000 quarters of com.. In 1617 they were ordered- tidns, irhhdVaf once treated the eXense for their inter- 
to 8ni)ply the markets at 4d. tlie, bushel und«r the. 'fci*ence; and increased the difficulty.pf doing, so in a 
mai ket prices. Under such a System the operations of ‘beneheial manner. The general internal commerce of 
private traders would often be attended with great thd country w^ subject to a host of impediments, 
hazani, and this of itself would create the deficiency Thus at one time the Lord Mayor and Aldermen could 
and the ebnsequent high prices which the City au- hot contrrf6t with a jp6rs0ti at Harwich to nnrcliasc 
thoritios endeavoured to roiuedy. wheat Tor tw 'City in the counties of Norfolk and 

The money to purchase corn and grain for the City Suffolk, without first obtaining a licence from the Lords 
granaries Was raised by loans and contributions from of the Council. Licences were at the same time i e- 
Ihe Mayor atid Aldcrinen, from the City Companies, quired to enable them to contract “with other discreet 
and soiiieiimea from the citizens. The Companies persons, who were, to purchase corn in other parts of 
were not, Jiowever, always in a complaisant humour, the realm where they thought best.” In one year of 
and often grumbled sorely when their money was not scarcity (1586) the magistrates in the country round 
repaid. In 1573 the Common Council called upon London attempted to keep th« supply of corn for the 
them for a larger sum than usual for the purchase of consumption of their respective neighbourhoods, and 
wheat, urging Uie existonct? of present scarcity, and the hindered its being brought jto Lo^uon, Strype says 
necessity of preventing “ extremities and they were that on this occawon the Lord Mayor applied for re- 
Ihreatened with the Queen’s diBpl(?asure in case of' dress to Lord Burleigh, who was regardc^d as the City’s 
refusal. The Companies complained liiat formdr loans* patron. In 1554 the Lord Mayor wrote to the Lords of 
were still unpaid but the City pleaded that losst's had the Council to borrow a thousand quarters of wheat for 
been sustained from the bad quality of some of the. victualling the City, and prayed that it might be ex- 
wheat they had purchased, and offered to repay the empted from the grasp of the purveyors. I’lic Council 
Cum^panics in two thousancl, quarters of good wheat agreed to lend the above quantity for three months, 
froiii Sussex, aujd the same quantity from ibeir last To carry out their'plansfully, it was necessary for the 
year’s stores. City to pry narrowly into the operations of the bakers 

In 1377 it was resolved that the Companies should and others. In one year “straight commandment” 
provide iind keep their own stores, which were to be was giyen to the bakers not to buy any meal but of the 
laid up at'the Br^gc-house, and to be sub}cct to the City-s tfore^at tlie Bridge-house, wlien the quantity 
control of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, Mr.^ Herbert which each of them was allowed to take, and tbe price, 
says that the garners at tbe Bridge-hquae were divided were flxe4< V Mkyor. In 154(5 there is an 

into twelve parts, which were appropriated by lots t6: entry to the elfect tliat Henry Hoke, brewer, to have 
each of tbe ^at Companfos. They took possession , bht^2Q0 quarters of the wheat to be bought of the mor- 
on the 4ftt qf November;' atbl two days s^fterwards chants^oiHhe 'SteeLyard, “ albeit that they have sold 
wore requi^rhd to,p^^ase their annual stock', ^uipunt- ; .him more, tts thbysay^”' These merchants were at mic 
ing to %)00 quart^rs^ gt 28k. tlkrquarloi^. perfod foreign corn, and in times 

had ten ovebs at this plao^ ; six of Jargo size, aiiil 'the of scarcity were not allowed to sell either to bakers or 
rciiiainder uiie^half Ic^ One of the iSheriffo foft 200f. : brewers wiLbqut licence. ; In 1600 no 

in 151G towai^ds ’t^utldjhg* these oyeius. JnJ159G the! chandler or (^ef;;|ierimu. toharbefftr in his house 

Companies buHt ;gfaqaries at iheii* own halls. ' any corn but for his pwa^spending, merchants import- 
years before there was a pro^^t of scaircitjr/ add,' as ing corn excepted. ^ i 
, tiiore had been .large importatbbs, of wheat aiul I’ye; At the beginning of tbe last , century tbe metro 
from abroad, Sir John Spepcer,^ tho Lprd Mayojf^.ob- ' politan corn-market waS held at Bear Quay, in ThAm^- 
tained an onler frofo t% QifoehVCdUimU; to jiom^l^ street; Queenhitfewas the gri^^r toarket forffoui and 
the Coin]>aniost6pbrcbrtesom^?of thlsfbrbigff'si^^ii meal: and thfe White Horse Ihn meal-market, near 
, but about the same Haitiklni iilellforrt and is doubtless tbe 

for the use of the City gi'anarlcs and ovens at thej 10 as appointed 16 be held near 

Bridge for4te*iavy, Th&iLord.Mayor ui^god dhat* if thi ^river present, system- of fticioragt^ in 

this request granted, the COmpa'niea^Woiild cease- the ebrb-trade ds ’stated to fexUti*d only about 
to make pidt^sfon of corn, on the/ground tiiat they had! ono imndred and fifty years/ ' Corn Exchange' 

no* place for it ; and, for greater security in in Mark-lane \faa projected and opened in 1747, anci 
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in a sotonJ Cbrnf Exclianp;o waa opened* Tlie 
two bijildiiip;s adjoin racli other, in Mark-lane. The 
nietropoHtan,niark«iE‘t lor cofn, grain, and tibeda 
entirely oinifined to Mark-lane. The mai^ettdyyliwe 
Monday, Wednesday, ‘^af{8>FHday» 
the busiest dky of the three; 'and the hatirra df huaineas 
are from ten to three. ■ - ' •* ' - ^ . • '' ; 

CANTERBURY TALES. 

The Franxclik’s TAi.x>-<^cim«Mut. ; . 

Aar^EiJirs of his lov^e for Dokrigen ihafc ‘ „ 

many, lays, 

SoMn^cs, complaintC'B, ripande^ liirjflam 
^llow that he dursttt not his sci^ow ^11, ' 

Hut lan^ishedi as doth a ftity in 1^11^ . , ' 

and in no other manner dWat he tj^ray ,hia woe; 
cxi-M'pt tliat somctftncB at dfincea he^lpoked on her face 
ill the manner of ajina;Q aaVipg favour, hut she kn^ 
nothing of his intent. Neyerjtheleai^ aa Jje waa njor 
noiglibour, and a man of honour aud wowhip, they fell 
into convc^aalion. and i\m\ more and more Auroliua 
drew near unto* bis purpose. .And when .he saw an 
opportunity, he said unto her, “Madam,, so that J 
thought it might gladden -ypur peart, I would that Uic 
flay Arviragus, your husband, went overseas that I had 
gone to some place from whence I mighlSnever have 
returned. Madam, have pity upon my pain, With a 
word ye may slay or save me.” 

Sl)e Vail to look upon /(undiust ' 

“ Is this your.wilV' ^noth «he, **ftnd say y« thus? 

Never erst/’ quoUt she, “ne.wi^t I wUat y« nwaift ; 

But now, Aurelie, 1 know your iiiteut. 

By t hi Ike God thtttjjave mtf soul and life, 

No shall I never he an' fiiiirue wife 

In word nr work ; as far 03 I have wit ^ ^ 

1 will he his to whot* that 1 am feint : ' ' 

Take this for final answer as of me.’* , ^ ’ 

But lifler that in play thus saide alie: 

“ Aurelie/' quoth she, “ by high God above, 

Wt will J granten you to be your Jwe, 

Sinci* I you see s<> piteously xomplaid; 

Luoke, what day, that eudeloug Bretaflnej 
Yr remove all the ruck£s, shme ,by,stone9 / 

Thai they iie letteu* ship ne boat tn gone jf 
1 mif, when ye haye made the coast so, clean . 
or rockr<8, that there ii’is no stone yseeii. 

Then will 1 love you bestVf any mthj.'V 

“Is there no other grace in you?” «a5d Aureliua. 
“No; by the Lord that made me,!’ was her. answer. 
“ Then,*’ quoth ho, “ I must- endure a hoinhlQ'and «ud- 
den death and with that word bn turned away. 

Other friends then came who knew nothing of .^hia, 
and the revel began anew ; until all go hom^ in wnrth, 
the wTetchod Aurelittfi alone' excepted^. He goes with 
eorrowfu] heart to hia home.; he; mayfiiirdt, hcteaye, 
escape from death. . ; • 

Him scciqeth tha4 he fell his heaHsu^ld. " 

Up to (helieaVen bishandds ' ' ' 

And on his kneSs fcire he s^t hhii 'doWri'i ' ' . . ; ^ 

And in his raving said bis orisoud, .> >:'• • ;. 

lie thus prayed to the Suti, ‘ /J ' , ' , . ' " "i 

“ A|>pllo, gjM and gpremoir I*! /i; V y 

• Of every plaiitc, herbe^ trccj, and ^ . , i ’ , 

cast thine eye of mercy on wretched AuridhiB. .Wei) 1 
know, lord Pheebus, ye can the best’ (afterjmydady) 
help jnc. Ye know Wjgll that yourj'hlissiildf fitetce, 44|- 
cina the bright, chief goddess and Df. lhew^, 

maketh it her desire to follow you/ull busily, ^d so 

♦Hinder. t ^0. 
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does the sea as nalurally tleslr^ to follow lier. Do 
therefore, tliis miracle. Pray her to 1 >ring so great a 
^ood that it shall riso at least live fathomsii hove the 
iilKhlsat^ rock in Bretagne Armorica, atwl let the flood 
years.; Or, if she will hot vouchsafe in this 
my sovereign and dOar ftdy to me, 

>'‘4r {y YW W cvwy reck adowu 

Z‘ . h(fir “ovren 'darkc legioun 

. ■ 'tender flic ground,, there* Pluto ^weUeth in, 

^ , Or never move shall I my lady win.' 

^ Tliy temple in Dclphos Will 1 Ijarefoot seek ; 

•* ‘ Lord Plimbiis, seefhe toargs on my cheek, 

' ' , And on my pain; haVe some compassioun 

^ And witli ibis word, in sorhiw he fell admvtj, 

, ; . And longe time he lay forth in tljat frapee. 

Sis brother, who knew of hiS griicf, caught him u]i 
tfnd bore him to bed. And there in despair and toi - 
inenL leave I this w^ful creature. 

Artiragus, with Ecalth aiid jgreat honour, comes 
home! 

O blissful art tbout now, them Dorigen, 

He loveth thee as his own heart’s life 

Noihing list him to bo imaginative 
If any Wight hud spoke, while be was out. 

To her of love ; he bad of fliat no doubt. 

He not atfendeih to no sitoh rnattiire, 

But dancetli, justefh, and maketh nirtry cheer. 

In languor, or furioua torment, lay the wrelched 
Aurelius for two years or more. No comfort had he, 
save of Ilia brother, who was a clerk, and. who wept 
and wailed in secret to see his conailiqn. At last, 
this brother remeinbcrcd that wkilc be was at Orleans 
in France ho saw a . book of Natural Magic. 

Anon for joy his hearte *gaii to dunce i 

and he said to hfmsolf, My brother shall be healed 
Immediately, for I am snre 

fbnt then; be sci^ces 
By which mon maken divers apfiarducei, 

Such as tliese subtle tregetour^ji play. 

For oft at feast c3 have 1 heard well say 
That Iregetuures, within a halle large 
Have made come in a water and a b^rge^ : 

Aiid in the halje rowen np and down. 

Somfitime hath seemed come a grim leoun ;t 
And sometimes spring as in a mead ; • 

' Sometline a vine, and grapes white and red ; 

Sometime a casllo all of lime and stone. 

And whori ihc (regntour pleases all vanish at once. 

“And I conclude, if I might find in Orleans some one 
who understands this Natural Magic, he should make 
my brother have his love. For devks may make it 
appear that all the black rocks of Bretagne. have gone, 
and that ships come atnj go at the vjry edge of the 
shore ; and then Dorigen must needs keep her promise, 
and, my brother be healed of his woe.” He goes to his 
brother’s^odside; and gives hihi such cqtafoi^t that he 
parted up iuiitiediately, and the two go forth towards 
Orleans. . : 

\ th®y come almost to the ciiy^ they met a 

young cleik roaming by him*^lt^ who greel^ them in 
litjn,/and said to them a w^ondrous thing : 

. “ I know,” quotfi btv “ tliS wise of youf siting !” 

ii%d he told, them all Ih^ir intent. : J^pelius alight? 
from Jus .horso:, and goes homo with thA.4nagician to 
vh^vhopse, wheria they found Uieinai^vW .. 

V,’ -■ wo!l ' 

}r ^T{llnatiaokSd^tlo might them please. 

V > < 1^ w^U^armyM house :a# there was one, 

Autc^uH in all his lifb saw never none. 

♦ Where, f Lion. 
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Before tliey went to supper, the magician ebowed them 

Foreitii, parkas full of wilde deer^ 

Th^e MW he bairtSe with their homde high. 

The great e»t that were ever seen widi eye* 

He eaw cif them ^ hundred ilaun M^th mnnds, 

And 8 oA^ with arrow* hUd 
He law, when. voided 

Tlicee IkkOneiV wjHm a ddr ‘ . 

That with tbeir^awk^ haya IV hiAOR slain. . ' 

Then tatff b* knightde jbiilteh in a plain. ' / 

And after this 'ha.dld 'mi# ttjitoh pleiSUdnea 
That he httn ihewed hi* lad^ hn a ds^oe ^ 

Oil whtfdi lnititMlf en darted fii him ^ f}. 

And wl^en tbit matter, that thilr %roii||^ f t 
Saw it was time, he elarm'd his hafralt lit!^ 

And faTewtll^^ 

all the revel is goiio ! ‘ ' ; 

After supper they fell into a treaty as to what sum 
Bliuuld be the magiciSh’h rewat^ ibr removing; all the 
rooks of Bretagne. The aiagidanSiwore be would not 
liHVo less than a thousand poupd^, , 

Aiirelius wiftibliisfd heait aii^Si ^ 

Answered thus mi^ t^^Jthtiwuuid pOuntl i 

'J'liis wide world, Wbiib^^lii^ is round, 

I would it give if I were towl^f 

Upon the morrow they departed for Bretagne. The 
time was ^ 

The coKle frosty season of December. 

Tlio sun in bis hot declination bad 


Shone as the burnished gold, with strOamds bright, 
lint now iu C^ricorn aik>wti lie light, 

Wliereto he shone foil pale, 1 dare well layn. 

The bitter with the 4eet and rain 
Destroyed Saveitbe green iu every yard, 

Janus sits the fire with double beard, 

And driiiketb of the bugle born tbe wine. , 

Aurelius slioweth all possible €beer and revefem^e to 
his master, and prayetli him to bO diligent — 

To bringenjfim out 6f hh painfo sidgK ; 

Or, widi a swerd, that he WotiM slit bis faeatt. 

And the subtle clejrk hath such pity on him, that 
night and day he khoUrs for the time when he may 
make such an appearance through astrolc^y as that 
Dorigen and all otlier persons raould say the rooks 
were'gone. And at last, .im, 


thtongh his magic, for a day or tway 
It seemM all the roekes were away. 


Aurelius feljl at tW feet of his master in thankfulnei«, 
and theft Ke went to the temple, where he kttelT be 
should see his lady, and with humble cheer and a 
heart full of dread be saluteth her— **My rightful 
lady, whom I most dlread and love, and Were loatheat 
of all the worlds to displease, ^thouj^h of thy deadi ye 
have no pity, break not your titrtb. Madam, ye know 
well what ye premised me. Not tliat X cipatlenge 
aught of of you- my sovereign lady, but of favour. 
Ye know well tinder wnat circumstances ye plighted 
rne your truth to love me best ; ^ 

1 bavisji) dm as yd Imwimatided tiie$ , 

Aud if.ye r^ebtafsi ye my go SB0. 

Do as yen list; have your belieat'ViA mind. 

For quiotc Or d^ tWire Fs shsll me ibid, . , 


It now Heth with yoh to iUiekd me live or dk>^ ^ * 

But well 1 Wk foe toekfo.bi my^ ' . . ( 

He ttd^h hfs teoFe, Stood, ' * ' ' 

Li aU W Ak'S n'os no drop of l^oed. 

Alas/* She, ^^thei ^^Or fli^ aiioui^ iiapi^ 

I beUeved that such a marvel was mitpbssible. It. is 



♦ Promise. 


against the process of natiire/t And home she goeth 
in sorrow. She we^s and wails all day, she swoons, 
—but tells •no one tne reason— for her Jjusband Ai - 
viraguB was absent. Alas, Fortune,” she ejcclaimed, 
I complain of thf%- that thourttas bound me unawares, 
of no Budeour— 

/tf- ''''' Save Cfuly des^l]^ or elles dishoj^oiir, 

of thA»|#rS believeth mt io choose.” 

for a day two she complained, purposing 
to. dh? ; but third night Arviragus came 

' JT. . ; ‘J%d adi|4 kt. Why tlwit she weep so sore, 

; v/„\Aiad slie^j^U Wpcp«i ever longer the more. 

' ■ i /‘ Alas,” qu^ sh^ “ th^ ever I was yborii ; , 

V ; Thus hay|| Jtiaid,7 quOlb she, “ thus have I Hworu 

aftdeo shi&'foid him^h IfS^ith glad chocr the luisLaml 
sald^; “Is there au^Sflse- I)<wigeu?” “Nav.^iay,” 
quoth slie; “ God^lplp ufo, this is too mucin” lit? then 
said, •" \ 

/ “ Ve shall jMk* truths hc|][4lo, by loy faith, 

For God'Ss wi«dr|itve mercy m me, 

I liod well Hsv^'sdckeilt for-fo bo 
For very lovS Whxdfi dgit I to ydii have, 

’ But. if yc should your frti'tbe keep and save 
Truth h foe higli^t thing that, man mpy keep 

But with this word he foirst out imnicdiah'ly into a fit 
of grief, and said, 

^1 you forbid on pain of death, 

That nPvef while yon lastc^th life or breath 
To no wight tell ye thts iniAad venture ; 

As I may best, I will my woe endure.” 

And be then called for a sc^ire and a maid, and sai<l 
to them, Go fortli with Dorigen, and bring her to 
such a place.” 

Aurelius met her in the street, and saluteth her, 
and askelh lier whither she goe« ; 

4 , ^ And she answer^}, half Ss she were mad, 

“ Unto the garden, as ntiiie husband bad, 

My trutho.for to hold, alas! alas!” 

Aurolhis then begaft td wonder. In his heart he IVlt 
a great compassion for her, and for the worthy knight 
her husband* He began to consider the best on evci y 
side. At length he said ift few words— 

“ Madame, say to your lord Arviragus, 

That since I see the greate gentleness ^ 

Of him, and eke 1 see well your dishess, 

That him wc^ liever have shattie (and tliat were ruth), 

' 1'^an ye to me foould breskeh thus your tnitli, 

I^bad well liever ever to sulfteo woe 
Than to depart the love betwixt you two. 

I release yops^Hadam, from every bond^.and surety. 
Have here my truth, Uiat 1 ATiall never reprm^e you 
for hroken jprpftiil®^- I t»ke my leave— 

As of foe truest and the bSsle wife 
, That ever jwt I knew in all nsy life. 

Yet let every wife bewai:e of her promises, remember- 
ing of Dorigen*^’ She thanked ipm upon her knees, 
and hurried to husband, and told him all, 
and through his life afterward# *; 

He oberiiheth her ss J^ugh 

Auralius, in mreat sorit;#, ftow belifeves he must sell 
hts lidritage in ordSt to pay tike magician his thousand 
pouthfei hut hSVjiflif gdt together half that sum; he 

f deSKdtib it, ftnd dlx^h jgrioe. The magician hears 
is Story, and forgivei him the whole payment 
lulding, ^ 

. .. - . ttoa iHMt ypU 9* w-b for my vicfai)le. 

• Rittlter. t Stabbed. 
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THE CANTA-STDRIA. panlmcnt of a mandolins^ or guitar, which is played 

« sotnetirnes by himself and sometimes by an assistant. 

Tiik Molo of Naples is a stropgf well-constracted stone The greatest professor in this line that wc knew — the 
jutting far into the sea like Ramsgate pier, giving itian that was called parescdience^ in their idiom, io canta- 
secMirity to llic harbour, and having at its extremity a «tortatn*ccqp/?ooAf^o,never played the instrument him- 
goodly lighthouse. In the«warm seasons of the year self — being somewhat lamed andjnaimed, and needing 
nhai is to say, for nearly seven months out of the the only arm and hand he could use for hisgeaticulations 
twelve) it is the favourite promenade and lounging and explanations. He was a short, leim. Wizened old 
place of the Nt'apolitan bourgeoisie and poorer classes man, with an enormous threc-cOrnered hat on his 
of citizens, who are but too happy to escape from the head, and with nose and eyes like those of a hawk, 
hot pent-up air of theif^ iiari*ow and tortuous streets Forflaency of speech^ and for smart and sharp repartee, 
and lanes. On the Molo they can hear the coolBig< it was a wondrous old creature. Some complained 
plash of the sea upon the^rocks, and inhale the pure that his voice was tracked, and his singing not what it 
evening air. And, as if this w'ere not pleasure and had been; but all confessed that for explaining a difii- 
bliss enough, under tiiat glorious sky, and with the cult passage, and making flowery poetry intelligible in 
fairest view upon earth spread before and around, plain prose, therl* was none like nim. He ought to 
hither resort singers and conjurers, mountebanks and nave been a commentator, for, in his own way, he 
improvisatori, men with learned pigs, and men with could explain everything, allowing ho Obscurity or 
dogs that can teU fdrtunesi to afford amusement to the difficulty whatsoever to sUnd in ms way, and never 
promeiiaders and loungers. The vividness of ^ur im- seeming to enlcriiliti assdoiibt as to the correctness of 
prcasioiis, which lays the whole scene before our eyes, his illustrations. The only story-singer that rivalled 
makes us use the present tense when we ought rather his fame was a handsome well-made" mariner with a 
to use the past. We are told that thc^usy and merry clear and resonant voice ; hilt though people, patlicu- 
Molo has been almost ungaraished^ of late years, 5f the lerly WoUlen, loved to listen to his singing atid to 
lucii and things which made its merriment; and that bis nffihdolina, they preferred going to the Elder for 
a police far more ruthless than tliat which sometimes the commentaries and gloses. 

wageth war in our streets against PuncH; hath Swept The stories thus sung to the sailors arid poor citizens 
away Policinella, Canta-Siorix, Clarlatano, pig and dog» of Naples were almost invariably about the battles and 
together witli every other object that used tp raisd a loves of their great MtiOnal idol, the Crusading 
boisterous laugh. But we can only think of the Molo Ritialdo, as described % Tasso in his * Jerusalem 
as it was in its pristine glory, and when, as* Forsyth Delivered*^ To liave recited Tasso in hii pure and 
observed, it was an epitome of the town, exhibiting exijUiBitely refined luHian would have been to throw 
the most of its humours,— a tbeatre where any ittranger away tiirie and labour, as very few of the auditory 
might study, for* nothlrig^ the manrien^of tne people, would have understood it. But the bid Canta-Storia 
For mixed fun, it was assuredly the richest theatre iit had a Tasso ol^hls dWn, ali turned into Neapolitan lan- 
the world. With the very few jitntn^ers who thd- guage arid rhyme— or rather lie had a rifacciatoento, 
roughly understood the rich Neapolitfttt pittois, tmthing dressed up in his vernacular, of all the Cantos and 
ill Naples could rival it.eim^pt %M theatre bf San sianzas which referr(^d to the exploits and adventures 
Carlino, or the Little St. Charles^ on tbif nigbtl when pf liic national bero^ arid from which were 'dismissed, 
the* great living Polidnella was in fail liiib play- as unworthy of any notice, the pious Godfrey, the liero 
inginoneof hiB best pieces, such of the Ejiic, the ,,bbld and ail t^e other 

Misfortunes of Punch/* or Punch aiia tbo lfaii.of Christian berbefs of Tasso. The popular admiration 
Biscegla.** ' ; for Rinaldo amounted to a passion, to an enthusiasm 

The Canta-Storia, literffily the story-sing^ or hiftovy- of the most Uiilitffccted arid ardent kind. When the 
singer, is one that sings some tale oT rotftanch tri rhyme, old min8':rerivcuKl sing hoW the Christian hero with 
in a sort of measured recitetivo style, to the accom- o&e cut of the swofd or one thrust of the lancc s]ew*a 
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fNOTXMftlstl^, 


■IS^' rottti '%*!•* rai^af iyrf '‘Eli! Viva 
JRMridtf:TB«io««^ 1 *^Ldnte < Wlrtii; 

Wttrrc»ifilf{i8,f44WiWi %ffe m^rblil/^ti' 

Ihe* 

irtreht98''t(ii£F fD«i^!Htinil^‘‘‘iWf a 'hbst of 

of tt:(an$’‘bfl%ib 
*«W ‘them, like ' 

aWriiitort ; 

'tite Moib'i a^']tte##w:<rti'14“liibtt*itf4tttfrintf 'df wo^/m 
If a il^aP fcriflNstefWe ealan^itylmd IwfiMUm' 4ome dear ; 
fdaffve* <1^ Mertrf"‘if'A7 pohg)^ ItHtUiUh f AMMi 'Sib j 
’SS'Mhe^hdeM;'mhkei0if^ealii, ilBimeh ef; 
itbri tfetf^RiH^lW^ta<ty€^od heljV Aee! 

'Atil'-dionibd witehes, Maino^ ^iiceiilil, the devil iriH 
ISirve'W'all.'’’ ' '■'■ f*' *'' "‘ ' 

' : ^oUntlf tlicise-pdor fcI16 W* ^tm^eif td have no dofcht 
t«to the feel of^inud^, 'or‘ t^ autheritlbl^ 

of the moving 'advdnthrcB thhy 4i>!r^ iiatemihg to, jjrtlt 
they ttlsbr i^itted tomfool . 'da thoii^ 'Riiialdh witd^ii| 
living aiM liettihUy’ elihai^ Hi hia deWdiia mlaadireit' 
tUtea— thertf befotv fheif eyea, yet' trhi^ ‘they 

ttottld tiol rOwtilimm br^iVO hhn liejp. ’Wte haye aech 
ttto magic of the; BtH^’ aa 'e)i.eiH*iaea by Siddoha'and 
Kean ; biat i^fe ftevcy ftatv peOpte'at) direiefl out of them* 
aeiveh aiid^ the* Amtoi'iai existing \v6vld atotind theih 
by those gibat dQtnrs And 'the spoil -of tlH! greatmtof 
noets H-hutie charactora' and Cmiionatheyivere embody* 
tng,' As wte haVe 'Seen the poof Neapdlitaiia wrapt and, 
trsflapbfied 'by the' Wide 'voraea- monoioAoualy Chantod 
by that ’ft'hsdn’dld mah irf the tlifeA^coyriered hat; 

In dioae dayi, befotc'the glories ofi'llfe 'Mnld had 
ht^uii to de^rtj tbefb were aottie seta of men, for life 
most part ybdRKi'' And 'ntattncra dt ‘fishermeh, tvlm were 
' called pfi'epjlmitftAiatt iff Jthuihto, tar the imptasioiled 
or enthuiSaatti ■for that hero ahd tkrtihg. 
s'Erening after erening* iVook after-tteek, these fot* 
town tVouid gaTber.romtiif ihe'CanM'iStoria, ahd detour 
his straina wdtb an aViUtty of' appelUc, and an earnest* 
ness ofiexpfeeeioii mrdv*ery«o«»tcfiWnce, whltih pijved 
liCw tqhch tltey relishetl- whaCnC sang. Fine athletic 
felfowB weTe some of'theml ahd'sttnMk^wbed't'hefaces, 
tong 'attd''blaiolt''thf 'haifi atid bikek and .iiashing the 
eyeis, of 'sll nf themv 'Atid theretlioy gathered in grohpS! 
round the did %ard-or minstrel,' as tine sothewhat more. 
ipfiVK«d Giv«kB nwy to)iiaTO done rohhd 

tlie itinerant Jlomcr, some of them is^ding a%h their 
arms crossed' OH tiieir'atmast'hkre'dhesw, some srttihgbn 
the stoneS'a^hieh'CappOd thepar^etef the picr;sdmeba' 
Woodeivstootoi and some'croMdegged oti the pavesacht;' 
In this feshiow they' would often-etay from ionjg wfo rt' 
sthism of Asum mer evening until well on to the midnight 
hauriUsMhing dver and over again to die same parts 
of'ilioatoiW ; rat tbe'sage ol^ man,' like the professional 
(ftory'4ellier8’'Ot Egypt and I’Urtiey, never began and 
ended idS’^taile-on' ^tne saine night, genetully breaking 
olf at ’sedoepe^h.l where the narrative waa most interest- 
ing, and' telliag' hi8‘'aaditor8 thM he -should coiielnde 
hisatbt^ oh'thC-ttkorrow; Tills little ruse was caleur 
lated to 'tiiwnre the attendance' df those who -had been 
interested 'toHtigtit.' ' Bnt'witii the appMkmati—wiih" 
the real' entfitaMlifta for Rinxldo-^t'was'itorcelycalied 
tori thoyAsOtP sdte.lo be toHnorrow’hight whOre they' 
ittoiw Wiiight.' ''SyHhe' Hetting 'dun -or by'thb-hread; 
iiaeomight'thd-'HOeiM''waa'eini«endy ‘pfcitnreat|ud;ihd 
poetiotu. On one side mf tlie Mole, in the-siOt ovhK' 
sweet harboujv lay hudiUfkl tosclher merchant ships 
and coast 'tramc^ersi hiiUtthig'no'very'iilEvoury smeHs ; 
on tlw o^r side, were the starch monotonous walls o£^ 

-or am vdyitriiaiii^^j'atia; 

tih ebiM^ofb'W tirseniii ;"hdt btiliiiia 
«^^-|Hi'*Eimo' and 



i^n thtpe y!!iiih'ptinella,.or 'dm Cape of Miiterya^ 
behind' which ^amten^ah jSyr<irt hail hef^l^de ; 


upon the roci^ lihd m't^cSiie Tsie orCapfilea, io s^pui'O 
ill which Tiberijtt, .abandoned .the imperial City of 
Roms : upon Cane Misennpi, whadi hath borne, and 
bears, and dvbf^raal) %car,lhO Rsinb of the Trumpeter 
of iEn^ cye.n: ss, YirgU .predicted in his melodious 

awiasaAsh '' vsea^MltAdci ‘ isrtrl tl^cs p^ | y if>S 

I decay and 

lulls of Posi- 

Iippo,'ivhe'rd; l)ucUl]ul bpiU Ibis jmlace'of palaces atiH 
esiabh^ed ' hiy earthly p^adise ; and upoti the .grim 
dark-b'fo^n o|d castle, which the li^ofman conquerors 
of Oie'sOii^ built f rpek clo^e in ,l6 the Keapo- 
Bhin shore and the vvestern w.alls. of the pity— rtbii castle 
cailed'dcll’ fJoVb, or' Egg-c'aStle, From. the. shape of the 
rock oil 'vbichjit stands, avd, which it entirely, covers. 
This is aVare'scerie.apaoVcrpowefinglyrich In associa- 
tions. f bereik nbtabVVtppY, isfe^ capc,pv jutting pr'o- 
. ihobfory, but h^ its hamp iq clami'cal Wi^r in niodcrn 
. song. SOrronti^ which stairids .oil the si^ of Um 
hay ahhbi(tdin*ci.ly dpf}6si tc tod*Molo,.'waa the birthplace 
toffTaa^, who firsC -gave ipi mortality to the Ilwa|(lp the 
old minstrel siiigs about': itiwas.at Suncecit'd, ainong 
green' hilts and shady valleys ana glens, wooded with 
the ilex, that tfiO' ardent jioet passed (he happy .days of 
his Cbildhbdd,'; which, |f lus bio^sphers tcu the truth, 
appear to hayd bebp almost the only happy .d<>y9<nf his. 
stormy eXiatehce ; ,ind ‘,it.w;a8, tq, $qri:ento and. to. tiic 
tetidorneaspf a auryiVlngi.sister.that.the.ppet'j^ed, poor,, 
lonely^.' and bn fop'h wlien sovereign princes and, princes 
! of the radiafi,eburi(,^. Had foramen. bpnandrporBecutcd 
'lihn;'.'ahd’ when terror aha'lnug suffering, had well 
n^hnade Itimdn real|ty(ha.t maMaq. which , liis enc- 
itiieSf'^ongbdfore, liqd accused him pf’^ng, and. under 
the dark imputation of .phicii he nad laipfor^ long years 
in the dnn^bh of the ungrateful Est'i at Ferrara. 

The'Cantiit^loriay verpipn of Taseo'a grqat poem in 
the' NeaphKtan .dialect wlA,,'fi^ fro.m being so elegant 
or«o close' to the, original, as; wise the Venetian version 
which wis at one titoe eominbnly .sung uy the Gundo* 
Hen of the Queeh di'the’AdlriHtic. It much tliat Tasso 
wrote wna omitted, laycdi also,' was' added hx flio Jpaiita- 
SthHa w'liidli. the .poet never, wrotp or.dr/eaihcd '^.*'X1|eso 
Neapolitan. hitor^lations. at^ Kddet^.wctelqxjl^r’^^^*^ 
gant tb the litmoat .vdr^e of.cxtraya^ucc,; ai|a jrut 
undrcquentlygrotCajiub |h''fbb e]iys.pr^tboac. wbuhnew 


pU in^jUieir own. 
'“mau',,'or,b)t.the. 
’* if^jjabjiati, 

.. Tiuialdp over 
#..®ver,all^p: 
-or in any other 



ivhHtnred to'TOL. 
all tiid>'hM of 
herbeiritlnit 
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said, was # daifiaig; inan. a very ‘«toi& aad 

da»h^ tha^ 

bde.n wen'as feave aslie. b,r 

was also Ihcir'Owp countryman.;, apd'ijb^lcre .nad.^o 
wiser .ana bcttSr. and. dealer ifae kaptaijn- 

genertd Godfrey, The faces of t||njBiitnuaia8t8 .black- 
ened with rage, and thar eyes ehpj^flf^bea of fir«> The 
Strangdr, apprehending mischief 1o himself, 'prudently 
dropped his odious c6mparisons^h°4>said he . bad, but 
jolco0. “ railh^Vofc//My’«o,''f)aid que^of. fhe group, 
*' ma, t^n RineSao npdtfrb non.ri w 

vc^ well, 'hilt, tl^nrc must he "ne. jibing with .qur.^- 
naTod.. No holiest Swiss ever stopd up more boldly 
for the fatne.qftltl.liaih Tell, or fiery yScot for “ 


of Wililnp ^i^allacq or p( ;the ^rdc& than. that. Wtere'j 
tnariher Would have dobe for the utulou 


bulous ’feitowa.qf 


Kinddo. . 

MiscKLUjr’kmsiiiElpiNCi,. 

WiiiL* alrnoat eVtiry biiij ebjoyi t 4 is^{ibliiii|?i>qs;readinB, 
\vho crtjbysj rcAdlnjj; At' kill, It isi altfioM ^as'univera^iy 
blamed as if je^practlsed, f leaaai^.fa'it adn^tted.to 
be. it is cbtnitiUrify affitrmbd to he . hurtful- ps it is 
pleasant Hence, many who indulge id it'.db so. with qa. 
uneasy fecllhg, ahii Are hdlf mhomed ' to’ acknoWl^ge 
tlioir d'eakritsS. Lotus look' for a mitiUte^or twq qt 
the matter. The question— Js‘niis(|Oiian'edfia, reading 
an evil? is<ifsonie.cbnsO'qUfjnee,,ana will’bearcxemin- 
ins? a little clOsc'ly. , , " , . 

Readers are a. widef-BjirAd 'tice. hndi aVs, of many 
varieties. With the majority, perba^, pleasure atone 
is the object sought after. 5 with some, though it is opt 
the only ohjeeL it. i?' the , principal, ond ; sotqe whiis 
they wish to dmyc pleaguTe Seek, to dwivo .ibslruotibn 
also ; and a fervaeck dfl^r ihsfrhcHon mttinly or, alqpej 
But the last dab Is'a " smg)! ouei Fully, to masier anyl 
branch of literattire or'bleiice requires the e’(,peuditure 
of a large amount of labdnr and of time, , tiic, high 
stages of Scholarship ard beyond thq. reach pi all who 
cannot devote their life’tb the pursuit. . For tliosc who 
arc pursuing learning; .as the, hnsihess .pf life we tgie 
not Writing i they soon find the noicessitV of de.tefniin-, 
iiig withiii w'hai nmib'thelr’ smijus dibufsions.must be 
cbnilucsd ; but eyeb they, if they' desire to aydid. narr 

rowness of t'isiott'ahd" ivtiV aodV 

in Avidc and 

career of liny ,, , ^ . 

thoughts Trijm tho irikfh.o'lgect'of His puisplt, wifi . un* 
doubt^ly be.ajit'td'pnfli Jiim .fpf.tliat piitlppt pafnest 
consideration of his wbik' Whihh' is necessary, to the .full 
eomprohcnsipn'of iUw'n^Mldry .df'itg ^iffidqltics, aqd 
the’tcccption'andyrydymeritdf jte hlglttn'.dxcellenfips. 
lle'i^hplias'sdine dbar wdl-dratied bpfect in^tpw wiU 
assiurbaiy; soonest '.itttdh It , hy jKt'pgr ;Ws .Hhoj^^bis 


along, With tttfenwrdjiJsyia't^^ ari^ yrbm 

cnntientiiiitmn. ’ .¥bt ltls,nbt by 'chniipumg m .etq'plbv' 
thd ' i^bwcf^ rif'tltc' itfind 01^ one study that nicntsl 
strbngfh is obtained, iaf ihofe.t^an M uwng'obc ii'nih 
tliafthb, body iB.Vta^e’stfqfig. .^.gql^'afel: can. 
thTou^out the' day vieIfl..u|iihopt fqtf^e.'a munmer 
tiiat would speedily nre a bf (ss.gseator.geucfal 
Btrbngth. He is 4 wtthi'S^d^(crV'ihjm’gh,.floi,*a. 



stronger man ; bqtttl thigh 


strbn^r man, yqt.'ho Wofl 
CISC of the ether’ i 

KvTn to the mera.etudbiv, tbpi«!^‘yjui|jikiye i^ 


stoi;l.d,hepj 
.Kliein also.. 


docs not seem likely to 'l^e Denefi|Cia|f .uwiijiii;|i. ns 
although it might impar^ 


•UHbJy.to pi^tvcwt—as.wekpow rt.doq* in, w>i.ttJ^pif«?ent 
^^yery. pnlamedt and pompreh^vq .Sqipe 


are, ttujliec^ who preteia,.»o«LdeaMF,|F^!m|L,,- 
orpinqcy, who w«i predictqtt svif bf itoo any 

; 4 epf^i^ute from t|»e.*p!epial.,coiwr 8 e,of 

HjUrpct .mtb an ur of authority, q of toml ahatmpneo 

4 op» FoqtqJfer teloiw -to the «tviptly( 4 pfijn«d 

rpptine...lt Butttorepptvhst the st)ioy.mmy>be, ppught 
must he regarded. pjuiaidp uf .iL To a, plain man UDap- 
q[upiatedntitb.,^.iiniptory,ik wpuld.aeem .Iqdced a vpry 
iibiali.inat^, jfq .refmm Be.cotjre.a.dev.otibn.,. ^t. so 
it 4 s; 'and whemer heteqa.tQ. lhc professor, .of the.sej- 
enopbr art, will.fiA 4 lh4t .it must W by speh an un- 
divided. attention the- jhner. court ..of .'the tompie 
must lie ^»ed- As Hogarth helVf with something of an 
admiring wondjK,,,that t^«'*,o!Qpc,.h«aFd. an., emineat 
dancing-master wy that the minuet had been tlie 
study of his whole ,4i^:4u4.;that .ho, had. been indeh^ti- 
gable in die pur^dt .ttf i^-hfiiptioi yet/t last ho could 
only nay with Siperistea J hp knew nAth>tu&' ” : . i . 

;WP4|tp,not,.hpwd,ver»,iU> settle for the student .now 
far he rosy .indu^ in, priscollaneous .reading, bpt to 
pons'idbr the {question of Its utility widi respect to.tlie 
general, readpr. ' Ih tJhe nature of things .very few can 
read as, students ;< busily engaged, in the daily oarcs and 
toils of, life, reading must be resorted to as-a, recreation, 
if resorted to at all.. 'I'o suppose that thqso wh<^e <kye 
are spent in one kind of labour, wU) snond their n^hts 
in labour of. another kinfk is a iqiBtako, It. is unrea- 
spnahlp to expect it, and unfair to: require it. . Tlwre 
hii|ye boeu.soioe men who. from .some owufo or other 
have done >bo, hut .they bavofjoepfow and. ace always 
likely, to .he few, . It is, ia every vipw.qf the. matter, 
bettor to, read for pleasure thAi pot. Jtq read stall. 
Pleasurc.itself, so as it be not- noxious, <|a. a good, and 
to .be taken, and enjoyed, as suoh. The mind no .more 
than the body can sustain a constant state of tension. 
From, attempting to accomplish what, is beyond the 
reach, failure results, . .and dwspiMNntnient and tleapair 
often follow it Whoever is*tfamiiliar with literary 
hustitulions must lidve observed how often aiparticuiar 
study.br course of reading is adopted, perseyerf^ In a 
little while, then -Tahandoned,; to be. succeeded by a»t 
othcr,. wh|ch in. its turn, shams a funilar fatq, . till st 
length a feeling oi' disgust is ongendored that leads to 
thi; neglect of all ioteljcetual .pursuits, or at bmitto an 
indolent desuItormeseMond'biinilai! cases are oonstaatly 
seep in the private, circle. 

. .But then, pu the other hand, to. read, without aim. or 
epd, whatever chance or opportunity 'may ithrow in our 
way, is. no 1 ^. an, evil.,. Indeed It isagveater. .For 
imliscriinihato reading is. more enfeebMog U>an misdi- 
rected reading— more •corruptive of the natural taste, 
more injurious tq {the, judgment. ,Sueh feadUNt, luiw- 
ever, may Im morq fitly called desultory than miscella- 
neons reading ; -and the.Vopcr qutwtfqn. for us;to 
consider. is, whether miBCeUaneous reading, is nectwsa- 
rJly desultory.* How, wethiok itis -noh .To j)*'®J*'^ia 8 t'^ 
fluttering, over the Burkce,of .thingsiisof ainall 

3 , and afqrds . only a very ■ transient doligbt, 
ng ,may ,be profitably .twml as re«r«atiou. bu,t. 
nSkqnly.as.qreoreation. .;|.q theipnejonse itis a-whqlp-. 
apn^, rdaxattop;, in-the jothgi!, merediasipaMoni.'. The 
reader. Who wquid ,bq..benefltsd .by his, roadittg must, 
h^. sopietliing; morOi,d>sU'>a ipasslvft' rec^Pt, .tSomq,' 
Ifl^ur ,e.n.his fMt iS'QoeOlsary,. -•iHo must.RottfSdv for . 
q,yertOtaaU-<m ;■) I -i'’ >,-'j - 
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K * but if tliere be Bome reasonable purpoBe, and it 
ept Btoddily iti vieu^, there nood be little fear that 
general i^eading will he injurious. Heading should XM 
be considered as a thing external to our daily 
iiide))endeut bf it, but a part oC and adjufitsd to %h 
Then with dbmo point in view, such as accords wU|j» 
our }}eculiarilies of tasto, po^ttolb op^rtunitiei 
we have a centre towards whtob fa^mat^on will gra^* 
vitate from all sides. 

Thus followed, misoellansKHMt wi}) etongw^li 

amuseineiil bring instruction ana irnprovemeti^. wle 
who can wholly devote iu« time and faculties to ^ 
f'ultivation of Ins intellect and the acquiahioii of knO#f> 
ledge can only hope to explore thosov^glhly some com- 
}>aratively narrow territory 3 the rest he must be 
content to hnow but in part and Cumoyily* He who 
can devote hut a small portion of timo to those objects 
inuBt be content with lesser things; bis knowledge 
must of norehsitybe more^onfiue^ or move superfioial. 
Still for all there is au ever-wideningpospeot opened. 
VVhatetHT he bis position, as one of the nio^ truly 
learned men of our time has said, ** He has ifyot in 
his power to know much, who will be content to re- 
main in ignorance of inora.^* Nor need any one be 
d^bcotiragc'd by the consideration of bis limited oppor^ 
tumties. it is not the number of books we read that 
affords the test of our progreto. The reading of many 
books does not ncoessarily, nor indeed commonly, 
make a wise man. Tlie devoArer of libraries — wheltter 
HI tlie Minerva or of the Bodleian— of books of amuse- 
nioiii or of learning— is seldom noted for the strength 
of ills judgment, it is'Vhat we get from the books, 
lint the hooks that are Of importance. Erasmus said 
ol some of the Icaruefi in his day, “These men, for all 
ttie parade of their learning and gravity, are more 
laden w‘\i\\ books than Wisdom.” 

'file end of reading is not, in no case should bo, 
merely amusement; nor is it merely the acquisition of 
information ; but it is^ as a whole— of (oursc every- 
thing is not to bo taken up with such a purpose, or 
indeed any purpose— the mere gratification of the 
pas^^ moment, the pleasant trifling of a light* spiiit 
U iiimcls&t ill its 8eason-<^but as a whole, and to which 
all reading should^irectly or indirectly tend, the end 
of reading is to make us wiser and better; to enlarge 
our knowledge, widen our symjuithies, and to advance 
an(> ennoble our nature. Mcr^y to take up with the 
ephemeral literature of the day will not do this. There 
is an iinhealthiness, aoncsideanesa, an incompleteness, 
and a frivolous^ unmanly tone about much of it, that 
cannot be otherwise than cnorvatiiig and iujuiious to 
him who makes it his only or principal mental food. 
Along with tin* current literature thpc should be an 
intimate ..acquaintance maintained with some of the 
robust intellects ot a former day, who have left us 
their noble storks, and whfch will help us to acquiie 
that maturity of mental taste Hliat will lead our minds 
to reject spontaneously that whicii is xutfciqus, or de- 
stroy its sting. If the judgment he cultivated, if there 
ho some thoughtfulness of habits iiuscellaneous reading 
will not leave in our luemories a more confusion of 
lads and opinions, a medley of useful and wmrthless 
things ; 'but taking Uie great divisions of knowledge 
as our guide, what we road wifi seprate itself into 
ord<'rly groups— our faculties will oe strengthened, 
our vision enlarged ; apd what we acquire will sfifve 
as a Htarting-pomt froto^wdience to make further ac- 
quisitions. ■ ^ ^ 

' Sturfm Fhhsr^ at the Tbe river m about 

leveiyty or eighty yards htwidi; and, at this sewmi, rum quietly 
and Mnelithlf its clayey bauksi which it does net mm 

open to . Tlw water, however, might viie three of WWf 

feet wlthynt tMs taking place. The immber of Russians who 


remain here permaoeatly is but •in«ll,''as die selllement docs not 
consist of mom Ilian tldrty huts, and balf'adozen storehouses 
thatched witk During the months of February, March, 

ana ddwil, however, which is the season fur taking the sturi^oii, 
t ininwameipt of lopie three hmvjroil meu anive^from Asira- 
to imiik St the fishing. Jn the beginning of February they 
OSmh sjboSr IpO, and towaitls the end of the month fiom COO to 
OOP per day. In Warch the immber increases iVom 600 to 
apd duding April they takh between 3500 and 3800 
a-day. The kvgiw btiaiber, however, is only cauglit fer about 
fitVeeu days previous to fhe rising of the river, when the ships 
depart wrih the prodtt^ The few families which are left 
during thy leniainder or the year stdl continue to fidi, though 
^dtiefiy fi>r j^r own CMiosumption, taking from four to eight fish 
f^ay. tto WQhdl of May, little or no roe is found in 

Theguff^kitendent of the fishery was very obliging, and 
expkpned to us thc^ wholo process of curing the roe and fish ; 
and, as we expmsaed a desire to see the manner of fishing, he 
ordered out a boat.' aild we witnessed the esnture of several. 
Across the river a lopg line is extended, to which, at intervals of 
about a foot and a half, are attached other lines two feet in 
length^ each liavhig a strong and slightly-barbed hook at its ex- 
tremity. The WOighit of these ifinks fhe^opc l)e]ow the surfaro 
of the water, but g nuinlwr of Soik or wooden fioatv support it, 
so that the books just touch the ground when the lines to whicIi 
they are fixed aie kept stretched. The sturgeon generally swims 
near the bottom ; wton passing through the lines he is prickeci 
by a hook, upcHi whioh he makes a )>liingo, and *ii caught hy 
two or iWcMi of dioie nAr^t to him ; tlie iWore he struggles, the 
more inextricaldy bo ootanglcs himself. A couple of fishermen 
ai*e stationed at (he end of the line m a boat, and, on seeing ihe 
dUturbanoivuf the water, they haul hand over hand along the 
rope until tjiey reoeb the fish ; when one of tliem, striking a 
large hook into It, draws its head out of the water to tlie side of 
the lx>at, while his companion dis^mtehes it with several blows 
of W heavy wooden mallet. Tlie lines are placed across the 
river iVom its moutli to half a mile from the sea. In the eaily 
tmrt of the season, one boat sufiices for a line ; but, when tlie 
catch becomes more abundant, each line employs two boats. 
Linas are likewise placed in the sea across the mouth of the 
river. The fisli are taken as they i^cend theiJatveain (0 d<*{H>sit 
their spawn. The method of curpqj^ is as follows j— The fisli 
jehelfjg split, tlie roe and tlie sulutaiice which forms the iinn^aiis 
me taken out, urid the body is ctftried to a miiarate storeliftse, 
wheic it is salted, arranged in layers, and where it temaius until 
shipped. Tlie isinglaw is pei|)fi]'ed by being simply hung up to 
dry ni the sun. Tiie roe is cured for exportation by being itn* 
iiicrsod ill a strong brine, where it remains for two bopiti, during 
which it is (*ontiuually stirred. The mixture is llum allowed 
to settle, when the roe, having risen to the surfkce, is taken out. 
and rubbed through a strong coarse sieve, to cleanse it from any 
fiei>hy or giislly matter which may have been cut aceicUntally 
from tlio fish. The roe is afterwards submitted to'b strong pres- 
sure iu small bags of matting, to get rid of the water. The 
pioctW thus complfctpd, the roe is stowed away in casks, under the 
namt'Hif caviare. The storehouse in whieh the dried fish were 
ke]it contained about 800, tlic whole produce of the fishery since 
the dpiiartiue of the vessels in May last. We were informed 
that the numliltr of fish taken iu a tolerably good year amounted 
to about 125.00(H whioli, iu their salted state, sell at Aslrachati 
foa from tliree to five kurraiius (shillings) per pool. Aliout 25fi 
}>oolB of tTie isinglass are produced, fetemng lietweeu thirty and 
thirty-five tomauus per p^t. Tlie caviare casks coataiii forty 
pools e^U; and the annual numher amounts to 300 or 350. I t 
is sold in RoMla fur about two tomauus par uoot. ‘Wl^n the 
caviaro is iotended for immediate iwe. it if merely clean, 

and steeped in salt and water for hair an hour. There arc three 
species of sturgeon, besides seme ertber fisli, from which the me 
is taken to make cariate $ but dl the diflkrinit ksndi are mixed 
up in the same vat. The colour, before piyparotiop, is precisely 
tbo same os it is afterwards, being geuemlly of a gMnisti black ; 

tliem are seSne fisw fidi that yttid roe cf aUgnter huo, which 
is kept sepmte, fbr presents ts great people, helRg esteemed 011 
account of its mHty, but not fiw any peeulior flavour. The salt 
consumed here Is bmuglit in )ti|e bWks from the Turcoman 
coeat, and is kept to a Mparatomre, in wMsti is a machine for 
crushing to— iioJxNss's iSMefisf op As Mfflw ^ ifts Caspian, 
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rioters inrere scstei} in a tamn drinking, and 
aa they ^ixt tlic 7 heard the clink ot a bell that was 
qarried before a corpse to the grave. flne of 

them began/to oall hia iK^rvant : ** Go ^nd askf” he said, 
“ what corpse is. this passing by.*’ “ Sir,f replied the 
bay, ** he was ap old comimnion of yours, and was slain 
this ifiiglr^ As W sat drinking upon a bench, 

.Thcro €smfl a |)t4vy thief clepeti Death, 

" ^ That hi thh eouotry.oll die peiiip](e «l^th ; 

And with bis epear he fl^te h's heart a^iwo, 

' And wenthts way wHiiiiutw mo. 

He.^fai Silhousa^/slaiti this |«ititeace, , . 

» Awe, tnaeter, ere. ye came ivK Ui» pree^^ice ' > ' 

Me thinksth it wm (uU nec^ 

Fuivtakewsseoif sMifih'aa,^^ . , 

' Be [ 

, ,;v. . v 

** Bv Saint Mary,'* said the tavetni-keeper, the cbiM 
saitu truly 5 be bath slain this year, in a great villa^, 
about a ipile hence, 


Both man and i^nman, child, and himl, Sad |iage t 
I tn>w his hahitatioiynust be there.”^ 

“ Is it such peril to meet with him ?*’ said the rioter ; 
by God’j arms, I shall seek him by street and stile. 
HearkAi, follows, we three here be as one, fet us help 
each other, and wc will slay this false traitor, Death. 

He filial] be flain, he dial so nmny slayHh, 

By Crodde’a dignity, ere it bo aighf , , . 

And they plighted their truth to live and die Jjy each 
other. • 

And up they start all drunken in this tinge. 

•And fox lb tliey go towards^i^he village. Many a grisly 
oath have they sworn, 

Death skoll be dead, if that we may him hent.'^ 

They hftd scarOe gone hjtlf a inile, when tliey met a* 
poor man, urho greeted thepi meekly, and said, God 
pieserve^y^ In proudest of the 

♦Catch. ^ ^ 




fwwcifld, «< thw. «fl 

l<^«ch Rhul age?’* The flU wan W, * j^aty(e ,l 
WWWt and a row W 

wunpfTwvproy.W^ 
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An4 OD tbe ftrottfid, wUoAffStinr 
1 Kiiocke wHU myAMT^wV pw^vtcw ^ u 
Ap<l lay lo l>e^ levd uipt^lit me ip. ^ 

But, Bin, It is not comrteovwi of yon to BjMk^ttitis to 
an dd man* I adt^ide y^ io do fio harm to tho dj^tl 
t»an, any more tliki»^o would have ibf*fi lo do uold 
you when fo g«ov old, if that ye may ]iVe to long* 
God be with you.. I muBt go whidm itiy kB^ruela 
calls me.” * < < 

Noy, old churl, by God, thou ahBJtnot do to,^ said 
another of the gHinesteiB. Thou parteat notao lightly^ 
Thou apakeat ol the traitor Deatli t ^hdu art bia spy ; 
tell mo where be is, or thoWahalt spdbr, 

By God, and hy the holy 

Vot Bootliiy th^m mt one of hip aasetiL 

To slay m fotHfige fols, diou falplr ttiiefl^ ^ 

“ Now, sir,” quoth i^beBoplpapniitiitoyou to find 
I?cath, turn up this crcwked pAtU^for, hy«iyfasth, 
I l(9ft lum in tliat pove under a tree. There lie arill 
abide ; be will pot toi your boatt oonccal himself. 

I Sipe ye (hat oat; f liirlie ihete yf thsll him /ted. 

God fSvd you, tlmt nought agaih mahkiUdi 
And yon inneud.'* 

Tlie rioters rati uotjl they came to the treo^ where they 
found of gotd Borins pnojAgh, as they goye^ed, to fill 
eight bushels : « 

each of them So glad was of the siglit^ ' 

For that the flarinp be id fiiir and brigiiti 
That down they set them by the pieeuius hoard. 

Thewofat of them was the first lo «p(*hk: '*Bre*' 
thr<*n, lAfcw heed wlWl I shaB say. Tliis treasure Tbrlitue 
hath given uBi^that wO fn%ht spend ouf livea fo mirth 
and jofHty. Ha I Who could have believed to-day tJmt 
sudtfiivour should havefalkm upon us? ThlUfrea- 
sure must ikit be conveyed to our hotisoa by day, or 
men would iay we were thieves, and hang us. It must 
be earned by night, as wisely and silly «a possible. 
Xjet 118 then cast lota ; that ong of us may run quickly 
to the* town, hud bring us breadsand wine, and the’ 
othtw twOwliaU guard the tieasufe. At night we will 
then boar It to sUrh place as wo shall all agree is the 
Iwst.'* The lot fWI Upon the youiigosi, and he went 
immediately to the town. As soon as he was gone, 
one of the two 

^pake Omp unto tbs otbor $ ; 

“ Thou wpUest well thou aU my pforpii Vruther. 

Thy yra^t wVl I fall Uwe anon. 

Tboii wotCpt well that oui fcHoar le a^oiie 
And lieih il gold, otid that Aill great plftity^ 

That ehall dspof tdd be among ui thiee ; * * 

Bat nStbSleSi W 1 Sail Sbape it i6 
qiiat it deported wm among tit Iwu, 

Hwii iiotdimsafrietidMura 
Tiiot other aaiww'ih 1 ^ 0^*01 hoir that may bS ; i 
He wot well ihst tbs goVl 1 * wbb vw tway : 

WUot ibidjl, ws dpt mhot dhgjll wp to him my f* 

‘‘Shall it be irt confidence said tJic firsts *• W^7 
igtruUii I will not betray theg " wa^ ^ tuftaWhr. ‘ 

qu*»ib tbs dnH, we Vsampff 

s And Iway aC m •bsU frongft bs<|bau4»nis. ^ , 
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Have otl thlrThlanjifo to myti^ir al^e,' 

Tbm b Mo man that liVeth under the tht^ne 
d)f Gall, fiiat ihoulde live sb Soerry os I,"* ' 

And atsbs Ispt the fiend, duif enemy^ ' 

l‘Mahih»a tlioiight fiiat he ebiiuld poieen buy, 

> * With which he emghtcelay Idi felWsttiayi , e 

And he ^s to ah ppOthecaty, ‘and asked him' fot 
poison to destroy rtibs/ ife Said rflan thcie w'as a 
cat In hia Ihnn^aid that ah^w his tispons. The 
apotlw^eary Said, ^ As trtily as may tjod save me, thpu 
shall have a^thftig that if anMbrimfTg creature eat or 
drink hut so rtuelf of it afl^Ta fhell^e of a corn of 
wheat, ho shall die, and !n less time than ihoh 
wilt go a mile : so sti^g and violent is the poison “ 
This cprsed map takes the poison iti a bojt, and he 
goes into the neat siredl, and borrowed of a fiiati tlircc 
large bottles, and poufed the poison in^’tao of them 
the third he kept cleat for his own drihk ; for he nag 
determined to labour all night in carrying the gold 
away from the place. He then filled the fhiete bottles 
With fiinO, awd returned to his companions. 

tv bat nvedetb fl tbeieof to b ^ tt^ou moief 
* ^or right a^ they bad cast bis death betbie, 

^^igbt BO they havelum slafii, and that atutiu 
Abd when that thn im done, spaki^ that ode, 

*< Nov let uB sit, and diiiik, and tnalw tis nwity. 

And atterwald we will brs body tniry.'^ „ 

And with that word, he hapn^ngd to take flic bottle 
wherq the poison was, and he diaiik, and gave to Ins 
feKow to drink ; and shortly tliqy both periblu'd. 

(Ttms did the Rioters find Peatb.] 

FYNES MORYSON.— No. I. 

ThaVbis of every description are in our day abundant. 
Beyond any other class of authors — noveU^s alone ex- 
cepted— are travellers prolific. Scarcely a spot on 
earth, or a way by aca. is Jteft uiUi averted oi^^hdo- 
scribed. To “ travel withoutiravciWqg,” aa old 
called it, by rcadjng Others^ travels, would^ imw K* a 
labour l^r greater than a voyage our own account 
round the world or to the noith polc^ ft uas not 
always so. At the beginning of the aevchtccnih cen- 
tury, in the wlf’l-known collecuons of^ n^KluyL and 
Purchas the EngSish reader had u Uhm a inoder/)ito 
compass almost all fbe travbirera^ tales worth leadmg 
—ana soine«that ml^t without any gicat Ipiss bo 
unread. There was little vArif ty in thoije. a|tbpugjU 
ratlch hbVeliy ^nd'tiiany hnarvele. Obr earhur gravels 
were mostly records of the visits of amq)is9aao;s and 
osiers to the counts of barbaric princes— at the jime 
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our rcadris ; ptrewutt to tlniio KQOItMr, con- 
temporary, bnt a Hory different jMiwNiage.. > 

The lit^ Ui«t w Known of vyn«t MoryiOii, beyond 
wljyt » rontained in dds Itinemry, may be ttildF in a 
very/e^ ^ords. , He lyaa born of a good fiunily in 
nncolnsbue, in 1566; ;|oalrieu»ted as 4 student at 
CanItHidge to 156Q ; leceiveff nia degrfw in 10S7 ; 
then, after due proiMuatioit, set out on hia tra^eiat 
returning fr"tQ wh\cD. Ite dent, in IStt&utp Iroiand w 
f)ccretary to Mountjoyi 9m loijd 4e|MUJiy9]V woU known 
in the Irish history of mat ))eriiro;,and died shout 
1614. Ills travels wero npt fiubliSlied till after hi* 
death ; they apjieared in lOl^. under t^e titlp of an 
‘ Itinerary containing his Ten Yeaca* Travelo through 
the domiulpns of Germany, Bnhmerhoid, Swdtnerland, 
Nelheilands, Peuniaik, Pul<u) 8 , Italy. 1'mkey, France, 
Filmland. Scotland, and Ireland ’ It ia a, huge folK* of 
nine bundled pages, div ided uiio three IWftB, of winch 
llie ilrbt eontaiua the journal ef'hh wanofyinga. iioUtig 
down eareiu)Iy tlte length of his alages and the dura- 
lion of lub stay in the various nlaees, with a current 
sutciiicut of his travelllug expftiaes , the seGOA#part 
“(ontameth tho rebellion of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, 
and the appe^ng thereof, “ wiitteii also ui torm ol a 
journal, as well as an account of the couatiry ;* the 
fliird part consists of a discourse uiion tryvelhog aod 
advice to travellers, a Colloclion of the proverbs be had 
coIh>ctcd in tiie various countries he pawad ibrAu^ 
and a general description of tlie countries tieated ofin 
his Journal, With icmarks on the dress and maiincis 
of the liibabitants. Few would turn to such a book 
without expecting to Rnd both eAtertainmOnt and in- 
formation, apd few would disappointed, Yet if will 
not be supposed that it is like a nionern book of travels, 
It is veiv formal, a Uttle pedAntical, and it must be 
owtiod, though ambectneut is readily picked out of 1 ]^ 
altdmbir if is tieu litffe duiU* Tlioro is evidence 
enetmh in it that Irpe had sii^ly recast hia juurnalB, 
n'e should bUVe had a readable production ; but Ills 
iiietliod waa far more ppeioac. The whole ifas fiist 
written in iadh, and “ Uwn translated jnto English, 
and tbst in divets copies, no man being able in the 
fimt copy to p\it ap large a Work in good ushkin,” In 
i^|)r^n^iltate'ihe ^ok h^of i^foi^bwhatv alariping 
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abairach’ne ifer It-’k.-. — 
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dfeiwbcd.aAd'unkebuaitt^d w itb AaturallihtterV.ha paiids 
#Mettc6d many thiuM that fbi^ Hie'tmim uf recetlt 
hodVBghht be nJtcd'hls ttteir^n the hiblW' wMh the 
ttObd people tie vistmd ; a‘hd fdrtitnat^' that 
frwWtf'lir nowuho main' object *% vrtftchVe^tum tn 
Uie pages of an old traveller. WhfaoAt phi- 

hice-— IfiStfsaw nudie emr gate 4oo> big for our cAty — «c 
will cull a few paasifips, endeavouitng tO iitddct such 
aa are illustrative ef the state ef the ptaCeS'lie visited, 
or af'hUfamfBTMSr ofi taking notes. ^ “ 

* 'Having* ^hcen eiocted fellow of his koliugo (Fetor- 
HoU 884 ‘C*mhridge\<fA'Oeeedod H.A., and eommenecid 
the Study of.cisil law, ** then, aS well for the ornament 
of Aia piofesiion, as o«t of. mv innatod desire to gaiA 
experience by travelling into foreign pat la uitoii tlw 
privilege dS Our stalUUos pcrmittiifg two of the society 
to travel, I obtained licence to that purpose of Uic said 
inastec.snd ielklws in the year 1S8A, being then full 
tu enty-three yeaTa/ild.*’ Before setting out. however, 
he “ went to London, there to follow some studies lit 
to enable him in this, Cdurae,” which, together with some 
family circumataniMsi delayed his departure till ISiil. 
In that year, *'upon the Ist of May, I took ship at 
Leigh, distant from London tweiitVi'dght mites by 
land and thitw-six bjr water, where Thames, in a kige 
bed, is carried into inc eca ;** and afbnr visiting atimst 
every part of Enropc, ^ upon Tuesday Ihe 13tn of May 
(after the old style), in the year |596, early in the 
morning, we ignded |n*'I^pglai|d at ikiver ; and I paid' 
a French crown for niy passage in thp ship (fiom 
Dieppe), and six English pence for my passage in a 
boat from the shin to that port ef bteWteu England.'* 

Wtf sbali rmi ftltmv hm waiidcringk, ind it would be 
idle to give an outline of thftn over a track so Well 
known. Tom Coryat boldly walked through Europe : 
bnt Moryaon did not like walking ; and on one occasion, 
when he was u persuaded to take a journey on foot,” 
he loudly declares bo finuid it " unprofftable for 
hb health Slid hia purse,” apd vpws wevei moie to be 
BO misled. Th» » bis acLOwUiof the jowrRey J “ After 
idipner, 1 took niy journey (ftom SebanhSHseii) pa foot, 
an^wUb nmvB sigha tlwa pacostcaino in ipur hoprs 
with much pun go the little city of Egbsaw; and, 
C(K|t)iog to the inn, ihgy offered me ginat, bul I did no- 
thing but so nry out for my bed •« jfcu would have 
said i was tbs eldest son ol sloth. To be brief, they 
being slow to satisfimy^dcsiic, 1 flms; tuysolf #n the 
feather-bed without ahMla and so at eamtiupped on 
the old fashion with tho dolfi sproad on the bcA > , . 
Next morning euJy, by twilight we bogaii our journey, 
having the gatcaopeued for a,Uulc ruwaid. sou may 
think that I waa fresh after iny night s rest foe a new 
journey, but I rose early only to be out of my pain. 
By nine of the clock in the morning u e came to the 
fair city Zurich, which seemed fail or to U|c as the end 
of my tedious tiavel: presently I raff into my. cham- 
ber, and, with Uke iniMirfcunity as before, obt^Cd my 
bed to ie» made . . . neUJier Ceres mk 
could for twenty hours draw me from my bed. Tins 
terrible morning's walk was, after all, acoordingio his 
account, only ” twtttmites'tllhieh tw went mb sixiboura’ 
tj^e,” but we sumwne tWy were Swiss miles. But 
this is only a Uttle playftil teomgwatioii, ^ -oadhrs at 
the outset' «f his twivelw; W«tnd him slterwiirde un- 

His tttuUmodo m Welfing was hy ’coach, jmning 
Wit^ teny othSnp M ‘titet With who W<k« «otnff hi the 
iame direction' ak'WmsMR' T^ sppWU to 

^ve been tite IWfy.'fiiiiftli^hNl Wm^, teas & tHious 
Ind not alwtejd d his desefjption 

By goW %]|K\idnh|®t^ e«KW»two, tkghl 
upon a coadh ^ng to DRwn. , . • Will you know 


lii£ 6f lAy jotu^ney 7 I wui iVott'd a 

«ii^li fltll,of wotUKti, and those of toe Slei^tor'a 0d- 
chawther, fonodth, whicli you wbuM faavo tjaid 
td have been of the J^dahkguard. It fdt- 

me to hear t^lr dmsoane ; noUr declaiming agnnfet 
Oalvinlsts) now brawling together) nbtV mutually ttith 
tears betvaliing t^ir hard fortuUea : arid tliey fell into 
alt thesO changOB tVlifle the winif blew from one and 
the same quarter. Id anything lighter than veman? 
And lest they should want matter, sometinies ibqy 
charged me to be a Calvinist, sometimes a Jew . . . 
At eight o’clock in the night, llte lioneO bding suedt, 
myseu wearied, and only their tongues uhtiMd, we, 
caine to a village called Dcrivaldeti) where we ahould 
lodge. We entered a kind of barn, myself not wilfaohi 
sighs . . . No man returned t^uitttioii unto us: 

the women, uiy companions, drew 'Out irictualS thM 
had brought to cat ; I being fasting tb ihat hour, #iin 
greiat fbar and trembling of hears, ex.)iedSt!d uat at 
least they would give me some raw mtdon Or driOd pud- 
dings. But they thought.nothiug l^. At last I 
desired an' egg or twd for my isum^'. The Servant 
answered that the Old woman was iti' jbed, and that he 
knew nOt the Mij^itcry .whether shy egpli weVe ih the 
house or no. If tlm oomieal poet’s J»nnriO' h^d been 
there he would hlVc' lallen Into a swoohd. To be 
brief, the WQilni^.lhtdk compassion on me ; and J, with- 
out bluahingt’wM .content to eat'of free cost, and made 
them know amt'X ho Jew, fOr 1 made no. iSl^d'h 
to cat what tihm »bef^ '%e.” His lodging tVaS little 
better than.bh) fiili. -‘fClean straw j^as providtid‘ for 
beds, and tliiB’'1ii^)n^n, virgihs, .mj^''aiSd 
vants, all of xishty in One'^ni, add Vras liddfed 
farthest from the Stoifei di'j^idi'!thUjr old dot fw any 
favour ; though, cbrtirary to ^theif hjittthfo 1 was jHad 
of it . . . (Jtii:;;^!aturday, the Satno dayf T 'itfoe 'to 
Dresden, fhuti hence nv^ passengers iVere newly 
gonO for Prague..' in a oOheh ; but afhn: Aroe.thiys’ 
expectation 1 haVO found 'hew consorts, and IchbUItOiv 
I begin my iour(M^i;yo BoltOinia-*’ 

- Beddes all this, ifMtdfould'he rOmeihbered, in Order 
to understand thb diffiOO^ak'Of continental travelling 
in those days, that ho could not venture to travel as an 
Englishman, and svaii frequently obliged to disguise 
himself as a dfohiid to avoid ote questions of the bahdS 
of regular Vobi^nni and of dlOcliarged soldiers evefy 
where strotUfle iibout. M^sorfo skill in the lan- 
guages eMbled biita to assumhthe habit of a foreigner 
with littlO risk <^<detifolion ; so much So, tliat when 
he intlfbdUced blmiml.tOCardina] Allen at ROfoe as iih. 
KngUntmau^ Ja prfett'ivho was present folloded him 
into (he .umu tobm to express bis surprise. *’ £te waa 
an Englishman, a priest of Calabria, who in my joUiPey 
from Naples to Rome had becd my consort by tlie way, 
at tlm table, and^ven in bed, #rhom I bad often heard 
talking w^b the Italians of Engpsh aifairs, but More 
modesoy and honestly (hau any man wbuld expect of a 
priest. He taking tnyeelf and one Master WlrdiingtoU, 
an Englirti gentleman, by the hands, with an asfo- 
nishedlUqk, did congnttUlafo With me, that I Who had 
been bis uompatitou at betTaud buin^, and whbhi he 
. bad taken rather for auy cotiitiryman, was now become 
'fm EngfiAnian « , ■ - ..-v. '• V 

Sonif ^^'obr couhtryitteb, bowbver, iVere hot So 
in thtdr imJtStinii bf, the fortH^ mabhitir. 
gives a'Boioewhatludid‘oas''aCCouut bf opd’ 
l .in With sembwpeM in thiaiuchy (if MStan. 
^t'fo.go frtirii Genoa fo »», 

ouf auth^ rtiitdvi^ lb make thqj 
jourrfnjf ph wt Hn the cluifoefer of a servauv 

iect to Rfe^ 'Spiildards, who then bad^wSiw With the 
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English.’’ kla yaiagaitm^b^fo t^yednte bil^t, 

he ibUiftd. English merchlmt) Fithput being 
B^ed wheiied he came, professed hlinlfolf to he a 
DdtelifolsS. tlpob foie Morystg^ addressed hlin ih'the 
'laBgbage».SaVthe'<^her confoSsed pd could hot 
UimerBtami'it^‘'havinE tteln born upon the cbnilBeB oir 
When '«dd|iiaji^.in thq French boguethow* 
evdri’^iVtoeqfo^.fU'F'lbss, and ilia blUnderings iii 
tile Ijgpfo; wnK;li,^|e 'cOtdd use enough to ^iUsoOli 
shOww- Moryson what countryman he hSu td deal 
with, Ibeugh of'cPUrse he concealed his knowledge. 

Whfeupon supper heli^ ended, he perceiving him* 
8eH; .n^ve been thus pressed by a poor fellow sitting 
at ‘m lower ^ df the table, took me for a spy, and 
fca|la I should hpliray him, and presently went kith 
tbe.’etttble, where be domhianded his servant to sfodle 
theb ^ses, that.tfbj might ride all night bwavds 
Gentei ' 'Bpt I 'fotfowing him, and boldly speaking 
English he wSh won content to stay alt night, 

and to ' taKOite in Ipy homejiy apparel for his bed-^ 
fellow.” , 

.A ~ .1-,.^*. — 

word “Tank** 

to ino8t people j^|c&eac|#'a j6j^^ cUteni attached to a dwell* 
log house, and^^ fcdn-watec from pipes aloug the roof. 
The word recalls images jf muddy water, 

draggled and a cotubiued fleet of ducks 

aud geesO wiufarc against fro^^ and wonns. 

To bait th« hy tlie name cl‘ lakes would U* 

tioarer thh MaA/ d^th^tn well deserve that lippellatluii, 
Xh^ Moa^Xala^, ^ f or llich Tank, nearSeringapatam. 

1 tlndanitaiid is itwly thiHy ^iles in circumference. 1 never 
saw l^tieular ihieet of Wwr; but many of the arfiOcial 
lakiWiMieh 1 did eiamllhs mfiAsvred six, eight, and ten miles 
roundi .And so mt are th^lt numbers, that 1 remember counting 
«oosivfea|tdy more than a bi;Hadred at one view from the top of 
Kundydi^oog, Uor do 1 believe that the least of these could have 
than two or three miles in circuit . — Captain Bcui^ 
la ^ roym/€s and IVaveh, 


is an an^uslng sight, and eidiTened 
iktth% & at lows of white tents, the beautiful girls 
atid tlieir ckj^tit dreSses, the crowds of spectators, each sheltered 
by a brighUcoloured umbrella, And some thirty or forty ladies 
and gentlcmett, fat and thin, tall and sbort, old and young, I a 
the water together, dipping and splattering, shouting and shridv* 
iug, as the white^crested wave rolls towards tlietzi — some at- 
temjitiug to swim, others, fearful of being carried out to Sea, 
clinging to their attendants’ arms, and endearowjng to make 
their escuiiejto terra J^rma. Here ati olj||^oman bearing aloft a 
littio cherub, independent of auy costuml, to dip it a dud luim* 
ber of Limes — there a bathing-girl encouraging a stodt old gen- 
tleman torventure into the water, after ha has received the first 
snu^ ofi the head from the cohtenb of a bashi, to prevent bjs 
feeling tlie efTect 6t the shock to his feet. Sometimes three 
four young ladiegwill go in together, or a gentleman i^jr .be 
seen leading gdllantly some fair Ofie Of his acguaintahca t 
ewsryfhiitg is conducted with the itrictad;, — 
rutti}^ ihat^sbowevar eAtraordinary, si , 
first to the sCrongclry bO soon becomes b<:ctisV^^ 
most amusing #oene8 have passed, to Teomy li 
oamS' down m bathe. Some yeays ago thiwe vtel 
fat friar« who was ordered to take a eertaib ifumb 
certain houriii.ilie momiugi iKid h wOs ^ geufU-., 
to go down and aee him pex^m. &e. conaap^ 
persons to ait^d hjm, s)* ' 

rapes attached to his Widst (wr =he, 1^, 
fidatiug qualities, a most ptoiiS bomd 
and four women w^b aopoAtigdiied hl&l . 
they gbt him there, ddfti d p^r A 

took nod care to mdke bha tfiii dplu 

WhiSi the men sittckeiied tbo ns^tlny 
duck Him most unmercifully^ His ' 

Han'dfi; like, the merry wives eC?ivl'tuuQr pa 
jfimft into the clothes*basH«t> l4e da^fiei*i 
. should leave him to liu fitten s|]^ WfOldd i , 
hs had token the pre|iwibed diipm<«be . 

'd^ifg, and praying} and ewaanba ^ 
ntanian /Sketches If ike Pen am PenciL 
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vwb&i was Bbonirn in. thje. ittru^lcs of the gre^t .reb;fl 
' Ihe refiairig of 


;:i?feUalry^^ speAing, W^tci 


5ver ^ tte 

''ftifii ^isVliiM pf Btrjfe yliWe'^^ to 
a« a: happy or art env}a\>le nor are ita 4eeda; ahd 
jiigh a,chiev€tnent8 tio hfs presijRted ali ohjecjs of eiptila- 
Uo» and imitation to a more a more humarte* 

, and wiser age ; bui silli it waa a phaste thVougU which 
^'thej^eat fiurppaii sodtety bad to pj^^s; and ;Mi(cb ifor- 
tions of that Bociety as shonh brightest in itr-ihe 
cdunkies ifeat thpit distinfeuislied (hertisolv^ by' feats 
of armst when arms aldne gave dislinction— may safely 
hoobulTj^bly cheriisi the recollehtt^rt of thO<^ old 
ein prises. In the temper of Xh^ present day th^re 
Mfems less reason to apprehend any rbvitgal of thehOad- 
-long passion for war of the fourteenth and IJfteerttli 
centuries tlian there is for appt'^hondirtg a hilce- 
warmnrss or indiSbrence about our q)d| foartiaVna** 
tional glories. Ji state of perfect is . pot to Jbe 
expected in this world > any mbre rnah the perfocftibn 
of human virtue and 

imaginative perfee^ibilmri >hb ipaljM hts 

be-iUl and his epd-aTl,; atid wjio noyer lobka beyond it, 
can enfortaih; the liaj^y dreaip" that Wars i^hd strife will 
cease for ever i^mong ^ ^ nati^s 

are what tfeei are, it behoves oVibry people to cherish, 
the military ,^pry df their ancestbrai airtd to keep Up a 
hold and martiatbearirt^^^ It is a common ada^e^ «4t 
the best waytoVb^^^.^^ hleskings of peace is to 'be 
always ready tor wah , is also amoral security 

in the past history of .every great hnd'warlike nation — 
(and no tiatfoii eyor wss or ever.Wfl! Jje great that was ] 
not first is a sectirity irt being able to j 

show ip. tbp'pageaof history Ihb efforts of prH^ch their 
Cpupl^ry has capable fo all tifoes, and the yaldur 
their predecessors have dfepliiyed ‘bri all ocjbitliioiis. 

In the year being liiie second yw of reign 
of our Edward III., Cliarfes IV. of France, brpth^^ of 
Isabella the (jueenrmotber of England, departed this 
life. Charles had no chilcfrcn, but left Jmti liis queen 
enceinte. A regency was appointed irtd the crow^n w^S 
kept in abeyaiK^i if Joan ahbidd be deliVijred of a son, 
tbeii that infant was to be'king ; but^ ip due tittfe she 
gave birth to a daughter, 4 K»d, by an ancieiu interpre- 
tation of a jiortioa w the SaliquCf iaw.^and by the usa^s 
and precedents of many, ages, ic was hold that ho fe- 
, male could inherit the throne of France: Th^ infant 
'.daughter of the Jaieking was therefore set'laside with- 
; out debate or hesitation ; anil Fhilip of V^alois, cquSin-i 
german to the deceased king,, ascehtled life thtbim, 
taking the title of Philip VI. Our King Ed^^ard s 
ufotlier, fsabella,! with the statferlaWers of England 
and some foreign jplriftts. untended Iroiii the first that 
Etltvard had preferable xighV ili hMi descent from her 
(Isabella) ; but it wU deemed, unsafe to press H ait foe 
time; 'and whan Philip of "Valois demanded the 
King of England should, in his dudity of DuTcepf liU 
tame, go over lj> Trance op' homage tp .nttn, 

. threatening to 'dispoeaees him itf'ut^the Poqtltmtital 
dominions tliat remained tp Engltiiid il 1 mi re{hsdd,'t^ 

K King of England was .ob)tg^ fp cotnfdf, tt^^fa 

ideref thfi/iiM^agk in yss^Vie '.?t^Tmii,ai(w.fnS 

protest* agaidst tW meaimre itefoi'e hla own cotihcil 
}n.£ncland, w^pse iuiuppsl hride wu Hurt by ]lfare^< 
^omag^ .and ^ho a^via^ EdWard' td'ientelr'^9^ 

B tesu , P'utti^.asidb ihd'itici^pAicity tf femd!^ 
cet^iply'ilrw iie'ai^t in the rrendh line 'Pf ajdo 
"Um^nulip n y*lo«sJ he 'ifraa ^nd^ .hf 
ilip hit daughter rUnip 

traagnttimA to tihe bthe, ofihaittiaMaeh, Thihp. Til., 
by ms'.y'icnthli^ ebn Charin'eff 'Valoib. But 'Philip 
traced ‘’ntibo^ males, and Edward only through his 
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"nie. young Englisil .ttjWrch, however, main* 
tdihe|:' ihkt, although %, We 'fhfldairtental’ laws of 
Tnnch i>id'iiip'tbcr,,ak a niniale. wits h'eii^lf ^xetdded, 
b4e tjotii was dot, "But Philip and HI FWiitoc 
ihsifeted, pti the‘dhYitt’ary, Wwt fc nioWer could ndt trins> 
mit^ii'he'r ehildteii dhy iregal ri^hi'bf ’wMeli she ber- 
^If pad' neVWbeen npsbessed. And even if Edward 
h4d|made ont<<hia, ^rineiple, h€ would have pwved a 
gre^ diiar too ttottc^h, ^d would have exiiTuned him- 
selif'es wetl'es EhiUpiof ^tddis; for by thktvery pritt- 
crah$'thh'ituicceteipn n'sted with the, son of Joan, queen 
Of iHvkrte, wbO‘ was the dkiightet of EbujaX., the 
Hdiiiit, hrotbeir pf Isabella. But such a principle was 
r^lrary to this 'tnaifans of every country in Europe, 
khd, repugnant' alilce tP the practice as well in pnmic 
i!#in-pHv8tc inheritances. The French, moreover, •who 
p'ngh^^ hake been the only judges in this case, main- 
tained' if to b^ a fuhdamentallaw /hat noJltreiffntK etmld 
France, arid 'intended that oiie cd the capital 
objects of 'tteih Bkhijne law wasj to exclude from the 
'tjmone the husbands and children ttf tiie daughters or 
prineesseB of Fran'Ce, who' generally married foreign- 
ers.* The French were almost nnanimuus in their 
Support of Fhitit> df Valois. The peers of (he kingdom 
, had voted the tarohnii bclongea to him ;„the Assem- 
bly of Piirht had decreed the sama thing ; and the 
States (SchPrlii'had eofifirnted their judgment : and not 
pilly the wltolb' French nation, but all Europe, had 
i^og?iite'd"F^p, • Edward hitnsclf, in the year 1331, 
l^pMted qis homage to him in a more satisfactory 
tnantier than pn'tliC Termer occasiidn; and it was not 
until 13^ that he dpeuly declared that the peers oi 
'Ft^ce and the. Assembly,, of Paris, and the States 
'General of the kingdotii had acted rather like villains 
4ntf |rohbers thati uptiglu judges ; and that he would 
nn 'longer submit to (h'eir decision or recognise Philip 
as king. Edward, however, repeatedly oflered to give 
tiAhia Pwn'dhtims, if Philip would abandon the cause 
!iicn *filie Bilots’ 'patriots (who tvere bravely fighting the 
Enkllsh; inl ine preservation of th'Cir national mde- 
pei^ncC), kind restore some places he had fon-ibly 
seixed In Gascony. Nay, the English king offered to 
contract both a family, and a polifmal alliance with the 
<ie fatto French king. But Philip seems to have con- 
sidered his claims to the French crown as too ridicu- 
lous to be worth any sacri'ftce of honour or breach ol* 
treaty with the Scots : and he was not captivated by 
Edward’s proposal of intermarrying thent children. 
The French king, who sadly miscalculated his strength, 
had not only given an asylum to David Brttce, but had 
bc^fi to aid the Scoifs patriots with ships, arms, and 
money, thus making himself the ally or a power at 
war with Edward. Edwkrd, on his side, had given 
shelter to Hubert of Artois, who was desceiided from 
the royal stock id France, who had married ‘ Kitig 
Philip's yister, arid who was'beliftved to'haVOa strong 
partyTti France. On account. Of *a disputed Succession 
*(0 tte greSt ‘fiefof. Artois, Vkis Robert' bad "bCjSir’ in- 
Vitiyed Th a’ quaml, that entmledHis^rsce' oh both 
parties, tiUh his hrother'-in-law Kinw Phffip; 'tilio 
'eventuaily bad driven hido iitiO ekile'Sitid hanged' etOne 
of hie adherents. Count ROtiort "was a itoim'm vkdeht 
passionb and despetatO. 'cOmicdbt ; his' 'tpgef agSifiBt 
the French Inng waa 'bouddlesSt knti 'k Ir sdifi’lha^^ 
Imroro raising taufi tip a fonUldable IriVdl'iti tiiO phrSon 
of Edward of -Eitgland,' he' lihd attempted Phihph life 
speHs' and yitoherid^ and by the suiel' ageucy of 
'idle asOsssln^ dOaKr.' ‘He was also Hoqhent atid' per- 
-siUSBive, entetpnnng apd bnivet he wta. Okilhd Mike 
ititheoabinHairnitt'toe'lieldifmr'ptifKesaf (hetinie 
unjoying 'a* Mgber tnflUary teputacrau;-' ' With uueh a 
^oest, eotophnion;' and 'cunnseilorvit was'-nextto-ini' 
posaiDle ihtt 'tiie ycnmg' and WaHIke Edward should 
y 'Pictoriai BlUory arTStlmd; " 
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Imp; remai]^ at peace ^itli Fraace. Vet U vfu Kinp; 
Vti^ip who um tbrew dow^ the gauntlet He eent 
imperiof ]^8 letters and messages to the roya] hero of 
England ; he ihi'oajtcned (o &u upou« 6 uienne U he did 
not immediately dismiss frpm kis copifi and country 
that rebel and firabrand Robert of Artois ; and soon 
putting fais menaces into executiom he parched tro<^ 
into Guioiipe and there storpedandiook somo of Ed* 
urard s castjes. This roused the^EngTish lion, Fortb^ 
with Edward sent over a commissiou bearing date the 
7th of October 13*J7« to the Karl of Brabant and otJiers. 
to dematid for him the crown of France as his here- 
ditary and indisputable light. The nation went atotig 
with the king ; the coining war with Franco was giost 
])bpi\}ar with all classes of men ; victory was predicted 
and confidently anticipated ; ani^ having obtained sub- 
sidief^tallagcs, and loahs, — having seiaed the tin in 
Cornwall and Devonshire* and tho wool of the year all 
over the kingdom, — having even pawned tjie jeweh of 
the i rown, and adopted almost every pot^ible^ moans of 
raising monry w herewith 4o subsidize Ins allicb on^lbe 
lontinenl, Euwaid sailed from the broad and pleasapt 
Orwell in Siidulk* with a respectable fleet, and a fine 
hut not large army, on the J5th of July* IpSM- Four 
days afU'rhc landed at Aiitwcrp,^whcrc hij! had secured 
Inrnself a fiicudly reception. «|iie Kail of Flanders, 
the nonmial Sovoieign, was hound to bis rival king 
Philip ; but the eail bad scarcely a shadow pf political 
authority m the count) y« for thedcmocxatlb party had 
recent) Y tnumphed over the ari 8 tocucy, 1 itta the in- 
Jiabitaiitb oi the groat trading and msnufan^turing cities 
had p1d(‘ed iliomselves under thq government of James 
\ on Artavcldl* a brewer 8{ Ghent, who had the art to 
lule that fieice democracy, and who was at this mp* 
nieiitin jiosscssion of a moie than sovereign authority 
jii that rich and populous country. \Uder this rp* 
markable brcwei an csid was put %q Internal disson- 
sions; and iiidiistxy, tMdc, and pros|)erity were wmb 
dot fully on the increase, 0 Tho King of France was halea 
by the Flemings as tlic declared enemy of this state of 
things, and the avmcd piutc«ctor of the expelled or 
humbled nobles ; Aid this haired was augmeiiM by 
the intermeddling spirit of the Frencli aristociacy, who 
were constantly threatening that they would invade 
the Low (Countries, hang the brewer, and rostoie Uie 
tainisbed honour and the piistine power of the old, 
pioud, ar^d vindictive oligarchy. The Flemings also 
suspected Philip of a covert design to destioy their 
national independence, and annex ^tlieir country to 
Fiance ; and thus, when Edwaid courted* their plebeian 
alliance, they forgot some old giudges against the 
English, and engaged to assist heart and hand in their 
wars, Edwaid's other allies were the Etai>eror of Ger- 
many, the Dukes of Brabant and Gueldies, the Arch- 
bibhqp of Cologne, the Marquis of Juliers, Uie Counts 
of llainault and Namur, the Lords ot Fauqiftmont and 
Bacquf n, and some otliprs, who, for certifni subsidies, 
engaged to iurwsb troops. Eduaid, however, foori 
found that little reliance was to bo placed on such coa- 
Utions, where ^vory power endeavoured fo get as much 
English money as possible, and to do as little sa might 
iU At the same umq Philip of France alUed 
liSmasJf ^ith the JCings of Navarre a»d Boliqmii, the 
Dukes of Auitrjia^JBi»tt^y<iand^rixine;, the Paistiue 
of the miA w.itb several df the ihfgnor^ prmpes 

of Gwnapy-, Oi^ cither ^da obstf^uctkmia nmd 
d}sapimi*ltm^nl»o«tn 4 iTed ; the wbmeirf 1358, 

WHO passed ws mmiinih and. after spading muph 
iMOey. sil ward 5 gmld,prpcw;?^frQ*n his 4Ues 
Was a promise ito ypar m t|ie month of 

July, and lu a sfoieirf rcadmw^ But it wa|^,iAe 
of 133d, ore the Euglisbjvtpg cou)d take 

the field, and tbqu only 15,()0U men-'M-arms followed 
him to the siege of Cambray. On the frontiers of 


Franck the Counts of Namur abd Rdinault abandoned 
him. At St Quentin the rest of his allies halted and 
refused to go any further. IJpoh this Edward found 
himself obliged to retreat to Ghent, AbiAt the middle 
of February, X3au, he returned to Engj|ind. tp pmain 
more tponey ; and the parliament suit sharing in his 
passion tor conquest, readily voted huh immense sup- 
plies. Before be comd return to Flandcis, Edward 
was informed that Philip had collected a very numo- 
rwis frost in the harbour of Sluys,^ for the purpose of 
liitcroepting him onjbis voyage. The lords of his 
COuncifL advised him to tarty till more English Ships 
could be collected and got ready ; but he would not be 
detained so much as a day, and, on the 22nd of June, 
be sot sail with such an English free! as was prepared. 
On the following evening he came in sight of the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 24tli, drew out to 
the mCuth of the harbour of blujs, not scheming so 
much to otfbr battleT as to be suro of making an ea««y 
and great capture. As tlic English king saw their 
movement he exclaimed — ** Ha ! I have long desired 
to fight with the Frenchmen, and now 1 shall fiubt 
witk someof them by the grace of God and St. George.**’* 
And tboil the En^jsh king ranged all his Ships in 
order of battle, placing the strongest foremost, and 
lining them well with his bowmen ; and bctu cen tu o 
ships full of bowmen he placed one* full of uieu-at- 
arpis: and he also had if battalia in reserve, quite full 
of archers to reinfoiCe the foremost line if theie should 
be need of it. And in this reserve was^ a great swarin 
of countesses, baronesses, ladies of knights and 
zens* wives, ail coming over to visit the queen of Eng- 
land, who had remained at Ghent. These dames the 
Ungiof England placed under the safeguard Of three 
hundred bra Ve men-at-arms and five hundred bowmen. 
And when the king of England and his inaislmls had 
etxmged their order of battle and their ships very 
wisely* tticy made spread tbeir sails and So rushed on- 
ward with both sun and Wind at their backs.t Tlu* 
Normans* who were the main force of King Philip's 
frcct, clearly saw by his banners that the King of Eng- 
land was peisonally epgaging; and they put their ships 
in good positioris, for iliey were expert in matters of 
the sea, and good combalantB ; and they advanced fhe 
Christopher, that great ship winch they had conquered 
the year before from^he English, and this great ship, 
with# great provision of trumpets, and other maitial 
instruments, went to meet King Edward. Ifacn com- 
menced the battle, and hard aud fierce it was on both 
sides. Arcbeis and aibalisters assailed one aiiotlier 
fuiiously; stones were cast and arrows di'^cbaiged 
from the decks; and then, fastening their ships to- 
gether with grappling-irons, hooks, and chains, the 
men-at-arms fought hand to hand, with swords, and 
pikes, and battle-axes l%cre the Chrfttojilicr (grand 
ship!) was retaken by '^he Englisli, and all those On 
board of kcf were slain or captured. And then was 
tbejrc great shouting and noise ; and stronger tlic Eng- 
lish came on ; and having m an instant covered the 
deck of the Christopher Wfth tlierr bowmen, they i ushed 
upon the Genoese sWp4 that were sei^tmg with tlic 
iFrench, and tlidt Were all Conquered. “ This battle 
ol* which I am speaking to you ” continues Froissai t, 
was very murderous and very horrible, for battles 
aqd assaults o^n the sea arc harder and more teriiblc 
.fban tbpee onjap()«aa no man can diaw himself oif, or 
free ; thus all* mpst fight, and seek to sell bis life dear, 
aqd attend tub issue of the adventure, and show him- 
self wherever be !s needed* and give primt of all his 
bsur^lh^ and jproiyess. Vmjtruc is it U^at, on the 
side of Klog^l^friyF^ Messire Hugae Kyii^l wSs good 
aod,1iH)ld, as were a)sO MesSir^i^ Babuchet and Barbe* 

* Ficnsnarb . t fd. 
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1 and doveautii»n htated from the 

ST n'WRlit} uoto noon: aftd It to the £ag> 

\ to mdifire gfeat )taia and trnufili!, their enetnwa 
jifw# «f »M»* w ont*', And att mw of action <tnd good 
nnontn the aita. Twro the BngiUh king with hia own 
rigltt hand woved hUu*«f a knisht f for he 

waa in the flower of hw ydnlhi, and ao tdeo did the 
Sarla of Derby, Fembioh(!.9tthtingd(ni,NorthalRiptoit, 
and Glouceator, aod the lire of mcy, and Mraaire 
Waiter Maiiny and Meaaivc Robert of Artoia, Mad 
tnany other tta^ha an i tdierafiera.’* 

tnia tniy ho called th# first of <Mr fptutA national 
victoriea. Jt was oomplete. Nearly the whole of the 
I'rencb fleet was taken ; and Frendunen. Nonnana, 
and GOnflffiae were all captured, aiaiu, or drowned, 
All that ttiii{lit, which waa tbp eve of Sh.Jobn the Bap- , 
flat, Uie Eugiish king slwed Upon the sea with hja 
ehi^ which lay^ dose before Bigy*) Makiog a great 
olatnour and noise of trumpets and other namwr of 
instrunicnts. And whon the morrow came;, which was 
St. doha*a day, the king and all his people took port 
and hmd : and the king, setting out humldy on foot, 
with a great svami of chivalry* wdnt in hit pilgrim 
state to the thrine of out l^y of Aitietibourg; and 
there (he king heard mass, ana dined ; and went the 
same day to jUlieiit, where the queen bis wlfb who 
received him wiSih gt eat Joy.* 

Ilia iqiicadid victory, and, still more, the great sums 
oftmom^hei'anied with him, brought Edwaid’s allies 
trooping round his standard. Twohpudred ththlsand 
men m all are said to have followed hint to the French 
frontier; but again the mass of this incongruous host 
broke up without doing anything of note, and after 
challcagiDg th(‘ Frepoh king to cdnglo combat, and 
spending ueailyall hu money, liSdward ivas obliged to 
a^roe to an armisiice.’r 

So long as Edward fought with foreign mrroraarks, 
and from the side of Flilpders. ou whiifii. fluntier 
Frence was exoeedingiy atrong, he inetwUh no success 
and made no impressioo Upon the dominions of Philip; 
but now he was about to try tlte effect of the arms of' 
his native English, eVents baviim opened to him a new 
road into France, qiid enabled him to change the seat 
of war^ tjMxi flie Flemish frontier and Picardy, to Nor- 
nmndy* jflrtttany, aud Puicfou, the leal scenes of his 
mil&ary glory, Tt was anoUier disputed suoceseton 
ibat occasioned thc^ renewal of the wat. Johu 111., 
duke of Brittany, dkid in 1341, leaving no issue. Of 
his two brothers, Guy and John de Mimtfort, Guy, the 
elder, bad died some time before him, leaving only a 
daughter, Jane, siunamed ha hoitetm (or The Lame), 
who was nuirned Oharles de Blow, nephew of the 
Frenidi king. A diaputo afoar* between the uncle and 
ihe niece, earh, claiming tun duchy by the laws of m- 
herita&ce. The uncle, John de Memfort, by far 
the mora active and <be more pmular of these two 
omnpetitors ; hi# claim was xeeoguiaed by (he majority 
of the Breton bishops and nUblrii ; he set possession of 
tho treasures df the late duke tirolhet, hq besieged 
and tqok Brest* Vannes, and otmr fortreSSM that held 
Oat for bis niece, mid then crossed over to EaelaRd to 
eoUcH the oo*openaioii Of Edward, being w*a enured 
that ffluiip would proteet his uepbow Omilas «X Sloia 
tte iraSlianid of JU Borneo, and seek wrough bib 
mm to incorpDrate Brittany with France. 

had not com'idstod bin warlike qweiniratibisA kPnj 


1Cbtt,{ 



, ♦ miMsit, 


it this mdflsenk to haPS,dirf»(M .tpere* 
H to i^uonja^t vmiM A tone^pf 

Ana to appoint a eourt <(ii msks mmI 
tp try this uyear capsc.altodrmuk bo the 
wHgea* ana constitution j(ff Brittany. 


H t Piql.Uto.BOs. 


Quitting Engiaad* Jidui do Montfimk .the unoli^ went 
boidiy to itocM, whithor the peera ana magnetoa wkto 
summoned, heing attended by fbar butmiw^d Bcqi^ 
itoblfs ami gmninDeH. Jqbn soon found that thp 
Freneh. king and peerage would give hie cause m* 
chance of a wir trhu and egaminattoa, Uiey betug one 
am! all predetormined to aunpnrt hia niece and rival, 
or rather her husband Chanesof Blots; nor was ht' 
fong, in Sttspecting %t a piot wss on loot to deprive 
him rdther of his liberty or Of hie life. Leaving Ins 
parchmenta and must of ois friemis behind him, be fled 
nom Fatto in disguise. A tew days after bis*fitght, an 
award was pronounced by the Court of Peers in favour 
of bis niece; aod King Philip resolutely announced his 
iotentloii of putting her in possession of the duejS} h/ 
force of arms. Edward quite as^resolutaly declared that 
this should never be done #long as he was Eing df 
England and lead^ and captain the bravest army in 
the world. Philip, however, was so far right that, by 
the (fid osagea of Brittany, women had succerded ; but 
then the other party could UHiort and piove that the 
had only been the case in default of males, or when 
there was no near male blood relation of the deceased 
dnke or eSrl. Ike people of Brittany were as nnanl- 
moBs is ptefenring the uncle to the nicio Us were Uie 
French people in prefevripg I^ihn to Ifclwart]. 

After his e8(‘a])e from Paris, John de iVfontfoit re- 
turned to London, and then and thete did homage fui 
his duchy m Edward as lawful king of Franc*'. At the 
same time Charles of BUhr, the husband of Jane the 
LaUip. did hotn^o fur the duchy to his Uncle Pbihp, 
who furnished him with an, army of six thousand men 
To meet this army ot invasion, John de Montloii 
burned back to Biiltany; and befoio King Edw'aid 
could cross the seas or send him any assistance, be w as 
taken prisoner by fonl treachery, and sent to King 
Philto, who nninmitted him to close eonOneiucnt in 
JlhKIower of the Louvre. Charles of Blols tlien irot 
pOMCSsion of Nantes and other towna and fondly iUt- 
teitto himself that the contest was over. But .ToUn de 
Montforfs wife was still in Biilti^, and Uut btwuuiul 
and majestic woman had the dbn.^ of a man and 
the heart of a lion,"* With her iniaiu son in lici 
anna she presented lieiself to the people, said itnplore.1 
their assistance for the only wale issue of their ancient 
line of jiruices. Such an appeal from a young and 
beautifiu woman made a deep impression op thofie sus- 
ceptible and impassioned hearts of the anciout Celtic 
atonk^a race as ^et almost unmixed in the commoners 
and nhasantry' of Brittany. Swords flew up in tiie air. 
aod like the Hungarians, who at a much later period 
vowed they would all die for their emprestkqueen, the 
Bretons swolb that they would fight unto death for 
their lady-re^t and her infant buy. As if exfRnssly 
to refute yhe argumentations of her hnsbsnA who bad 
pleaded before the court of peeta at Faria that wamen 
Were inca^iaof govwrninaatbecatise they could not do 
battle like men, the coante«s put her hand to tbeawfird, 
put a steel oaaque on her fliir bead, and rode from osstlo 
to castle, from town to town, ndtifiR trocm and com- 
manding thorn in tbefield>likeAbarw ana weifi-bkiUed 
knight. Whoa the Ftobch army of CbarkMof |ids 
peat hei' up and b«wcg^ her intfaecasfle of Bqwmta, 
on .the cpqst, m msjto jpfod that otoUe % the most 
haroio manodf. indknimify itoeetinfl proiMidtioa 

of sprreiHter qt for <topitoiawn*'ajld ktolHAg np the 
fotoyng wij»to of her pm>to witk opofidatit iamwmn 
limb EngiflA Ohipo aiia toooiis amnid soon «WWf to bar 
relief, ACotttAea mi Aar fleet wu'Adrsa, aha 
veral ooirtiaAtowakwg itowsfltiid w Itowdh 

baieagnering flnei, nad gew^.saNy back at w djmd 
of w«to ceioforoftoetito Iw her Mittoao. . At laat 

asosceiiy'rir pravistoM ba^n to be wH Within thoap 

* PigiHsrt. 



• 

, 1% filter &»s th9'|axiou)i 
i)t fdimifliiiag n^a v^re cult aeawsrol, an4 wU no Eof- 
liah Hoot vas seiMu A timid or ^feacberoUo bmi#. 
wbO bad .been abut vfb ti'idi fa«r, rcjikeiM bU <!LM>s(d[ 
croalcing, ^ wm at lei^n all^od tb enter lipoti 
o^turea Sir a ciniitulation. De blootfttrf a wife, bow- 
4ver, mireated ttte iMa o^ Bntbt^f* mr Hie love bS 
God.* to conclude noHiiqg aa yet. tctnue them tihe waa 
sure ahe fbould receive great ne|ir froei KUgland before 
three tnore dayb paaied. On the morrow, the Karriaon 
were coetpletely diahcarteiied by their long fut ; the 
hlabop again communirated with (hq enemil, 4>tid the 
French were conjiing up to take |HMaf»aion of the 
whpa the conoicaa, who wa4 looking over the acaTroin 
a cat^emeiit iu thoni ghio wer. atiducnly cried out ‘''the 
Epaliah 1 the £tislia|H the ‘auccoota cotninb*^ 
Andff waa indeecTtboiRtgliah fleet, ahe aaw appeanna 


above tbelioeof the honzou. tt bad been detain.- 
forty days by contrary winds, but upw it came meitlly 
over the w'avf^ with a pieaa of eail. *The people of 
llenncboii (.Towded the w'award rampart to gladden 
and exult in the sight. Who ta^ka of capitulation or 
Burrendei how.’ Baik, yo Frencnl Get ye hence, 
Chkiles of* JBloia 1 Remember the sea.'flgbt of Sluya ! 
TTcre is the^ Rnnh’^h king'a aijitbrnent t Anditibtief 
rpaoe of time^ the Engliw aliips, great and ainall, ahot 
into the port, and landed a body of troopit, under the 
1 oudu(‘t of Sij Walter Manny, who had fous^t at Sluya 
and who was as brave a soldier and asjMiiecl a fenigbt 
as had eier fought in any battle. Inc fair countess 
received her deliverers with entbuBiastlc gratitude. 
For the bids and captahiwshe dressed up cliatnbets In 
the L.istle wall flue tapestry, and she dined at iabb 
with tiietn all. On the following day, after a good 
ditmci, .Sii Waiter Manny said, “Sli% I have agitat 
mind to Co toi tU and break down this great battering 
engine or tlie Freneli, ihal stands so near ui^ if any 
will follow mi* on tlwt emprise." QuOth SBr nbgti 
of Tregnier. '* T will uSl fail thee in this first adven* 
luie." And so also said Sir Galeran. The knights 
siined, and tiic lobjpt ycoiucn of England, whorcafb 
did the businebs, Took up thek bows and arrows. 
Manny went quietly out by a postern-gate. His archers 
shot “ HO thick togetbei.'^^tbat the French in charge of 
the engine (ouid not stand it ; they fled in amazo, and 
(he uucoinfurlablu machine was destroyed. Then 
Manny ritshed on fhe bealegeis* tents and lodgings, 

set Are to them ’ 

a few; and, 

companions ** fair anif euaUy. 

Watched the whole of the gallant softie froth the h^fa 
tower, now descended, and cime forth joyously, and 
kissed Sir Walter MsAti^ and his comradee, one aftbr 
Iho other, two or tbt»e times, like the brave tody that 
she ytaib* ^ ^ • 

The vflry i|cxt moffliog me Freflch rai'wd the siege 
df H^iiiiteboti. and rkiJftMf into tower Brittany, they 
Wero Bj^dUy Imthwejlf abd htt the dismal field of 
wimpqrb they were to picon almost to a 'man hy 
me Bni^h anS the wbplh oftke tiountry whom tiiey 
had crueny' tuwi«ssi{. » But Jn the ctw^ of a few 
iiM^s ^ftotlff. of V^ppeared faefmw {{emaebon, 


tSiS* toBY'hfAOAKiNE 




WflCM Jl 

ei^ifotfL;' 
enimi^ 

put ah end tb this 

with dtogntce juMl 


mate nnMoroaa 
id toifn haw eavitd 
fed 

.. ttw iMft'ilrapa, 

irWS. 

. French rehfib! 

^ wife ^rWMbwtfSrt tbkn 

WAii over i6 ‘EUglan'd ttf -pihsa ftwfttrtlier wfitfiwoe* 

• TtGiAwHs 


l^g Edward fumtolied 




monta. 

m s&s.'^iSssiA’W^ 

motit of wWch were but small and WeOc.- Bdtitowf’! 
i4ana ta Gueraaey and the French cow; thene < '* 
encountered a B-efmh fleet of thirty^wo tilt anij^ 
board of which prOre a thousand men-at-«nns,.ai 
thousand Genoese crntabow-m«n. A fierce , 
ehfeed, duniig which l)e Montfort’s wife stood ' 
deck widi a ‘‘stiff andabaip sword,*' and a cositof 
fighting manfiMly* tnO battle waa intetruptinl by ilte 
danmeaa of night and by a fremenduas atohn ; bttt.f!lie 
Engitoh, whose olgect was to reach Brittany aa ancm 
as possible, after suffering some loaa at sea, got aafirlto 
Into a little port between Heanebon and Vamton. 
Robert of Artois landed the troops and vroceeded with 
the countess, to lay riege toVannes, of which Charles 
of Efluis liad obtained possesnon. 'Faanes wad carried 
by a night aaaault, and then the brave la^ returnhd 
triumphanUy to nennebos. Soon after, vadneb was 
retaken by an immenao host, led on bir Oflvier fib 
Clisson, and Be Beanmanoir. Rehert of Artois, who 
bad remained to defend the place, escaped through a 
postern ; hut he was sotely wounded, and ebl%vu to 
return to London, where within a few weeks he 
finished his stormy career. Upon this King Edward 
determined to head the war iu Brittany himself, wtHi 
twelve thousand fighting men. After Iandii% Jus 
troops and saluting the countess, the Engli^ klfig 
went to Vannes and estshlished a siege there ; he then 
proceeded to Rennes, and thenCeto Nantes, drivh^ 
the French betbre him. • 

BiU King I’hilip not only reinforced hiS nephew 
Charles, but also sent his eldest son the Duke of Noi - 
mandy to serve with him in Brittany. Edward re- 
traced his steps to Vannes, which his ('uniains had not 
been able to take during h» ahiwnee. Wnen the Duke 
of Nonuandv foIlowedTfaim witih a fiur superior fotee, 
he intrenched hitnaelf in front of VanneSj and then the 
Frencli formed an Intrenched camp at a sjboii dtotanoe 
from him. Here both parties lay itiactive fey aeveHil 
Weeks, during wbieh feintcr aet in. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy dreaded every day that Edward would be rein- 
forced ironi England ; and U appears that an English 
fleet was actually on thesway. On the other qand, 
Edward dreaded tbar be should be left without pre- 
visions before his fleet could arnve. At this juncture, 
two Legates of the Pope arrived at the bostilq cstnria, 
and, by their good offices, a truce waa concluded for 
three years and eight months. 

Rarely was a truce less observed. Inatead Of re- 
leasing Jehu of Montfort, which he was bound to do 
by the treaty, PhiUp made bis confinement atiU more 
rigorous, and answered the remonstrsnees -of the Pope 
with a miserable quibble. The war waa continded 
against the Bretons, who still fought gallantlv under 
their youifjg, fair, and fearless countess ; and Imatilitiito 
were carried on, both by sea and laud, between the 
French and Englitdi. The people of both mesu natifete 
Wiwe 80 emisperkted agaiqlt eadh other, that they 
■eldob missed an opportunity Of fighting, oaring 
tiptbitm for the knoiattee wntch locir iinyii^ifc 
princeaandrutorshM sworn to. The popular mt^- 
dices And panfiohs of the two people rendeftm euy 
feiltiog peace hnnmdtlcabfe, even the two rivid kitigs 
■had Hwstly sod ttkfi^ly wished JRg, H. A eavage 
and tteachemma am drew down a mmful odintm on 
Xing pbtlip, anfftnuaed fhd Imifecidife'dhmHy of many 
B^t and pow«|Hfel Fulfil faamha. DoHng a gay 
ttnifeamenv be suddenly arfeated Olivier 'de Cllsaon, 
d^afedurt, and tWidve other lord* nfittv 
kn^ts, an*d had their heada'cht off In the midtit or the 
Same or maiket-place M^^s. Other nohlita were 
treacberouaiy seized ano^toposed of in the saiiie 



suinwary majinpr in, Jjd)^ncl,y, anil c'lieiij'hi^e. Tbey 
Have .bcm engas^ed in a ireaaonaUe 
eorfoqponde'Hge '(viih J^gland ; but .nbt .one of tbesp 
n|M|3niQn war brou'sHt lo trial, or au^ecteS.' to any 
kjao.^.laga^^esaiinination;. Tbeylwrere s^spectad, ip- 
yl^Iedj.aM.aeized ; and fa.aoen . as they were aeiged 
tit^ were neHeaded. .A .dry of borrpr ran tbrop^ 
tfag land. Philip wag, denounced aa a tyrant and xnon- 
ater, and liia nephew, ^harlea, of Bltns, waa coupl^ 
wUH Him. Suejh , of.. the Breton noW« aa had beonm- 
dpeed ‘to support Charles* instantly weut^ wer tp the 
.honnteaa; otW fcaring that thrgp m their ^rn 
mig^ .be ai^pected* ded from .the Freticn court, and 
than reMly owned a corrcBpondence with EdwarA, in- 
viting hirit into FrantH!. Shortly after these , events 
iohnde Idontfort* >vho had Iain three years a captive, 
who many times expected death, pontrived to 
escape in the disguise of a pedH Hie cssne straight 
over to England, renewed his homage to Edward as 
King of France, anA having, obtainetl soijie mondy and 
a few ti oops, ,1 mJ: repaired to Hennehon. But the, joy 
of his heroic ivife was of short duratioow— >f(^ qe Mont- 
fort sickened and died soon afte4' hif return, appoint, 
ing by will the King of England guardian to his-soii. 
The (nterestiug caae,of tlm y9nog,xhd .Hewodfu} arid 
most, brave wiilow. and of her innocent and iM!l][»leas 
child,; mread ah ihter^t oyer the whole war, and 
Mimatcd. with romantic ana gpnerqns feeluigs the 
!l%gliah..QonibatantB iu' it. Next* to. St. Qeprge, the 
.patron saintv no war-cry, was so captivating and thriW. 
ing to ,the English as , “ The Countess ! H« Montfort's 
widow 1, Strike for thij Countessr’ And.tenible were 
the blows .tltoy struck. 

, Charles of Blois. still intent upon conquest, J^ctumed 
into Brittany, and renewed the war with , a more atro- 
cious spirit than ever ; but be bad no,clunce of mci’css. 
The people, who could. no.t he exterminated, detntod 
his name, lighting biwvely against him. undexftbe ban- 
ners of their widowed countess, apd tlie country re- 
mained an. eUScicnt ally of 'England. Whether. Edward 
cairied the. War against Philip into Normandy or into 
Poictou, Brittany covered one of hU flanks, and re- 
mained open .tD lu.inas a plaCo'of retreat and protection 
in case of any serious reverse. . 

In the spring of 134Q, still warmly seconded 

by his parlismenti and animated by the feeling of his 
people, completed his preparations for a war on a 
grand scab:. Troops were sent into Cnienne, where 
the' Frenth bad soixed many towns, under the command 
of the king’s brave cousin, tlie Earl of .Derby, one of 
the heroes of Sluya. ,Tlie earl felt like a thunderbolt 
among the French beat them in s pitched battle near 
Auberoebe ; took many of their nobla prisdnexs, and 
drove them of the country, leaving only a few for- 
ti'caaesrin possession «f Pbilin’s garrisons. About the 
same time. King Edward wept in person to Sluys to 
treat .with .the popular deputies. , erf the lCr« cities, of 
Flanders. This interview, and the prtyccts discussed 
as it, led to the death uf Jampa vun-Artayekit*. who 
engaged .to transfer | tbs. allc^ncp of those states to 
King Edward’s infspt .son, tmd whft,,was ,’accuasd'-'- 
^veryialselyT-cf having robbed the ppidic .^easory to 
Airaish the .English king wHh ^^risy.. . -Thp- ttow 
■hlMwer was nu»dered by ., a mob m. b».uwU, -fi4y .«lf 
'Hbent. .‘‘Eeor .men .flnu raised him..and.s^kt^ . man 

atad nnd; 

sg.amitt thA^fhi’rbafent.and upsleady.burgliem-.^il'hn 
dk# teM!Hi^ fen,..into great consternarien t thehr. |ip»r 
^ilNPWr% depeatded on their trade, and tbeir trade m a 
^.'grsat nmasuysdepended on England. If .fidog Edward 
abonld^nt ' m ports tojbeir msnufisctnres, en,j>ro- 
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hijbat the oxjj^riaiiiiMt!^ Englhh Wool, htd* trad«;,iflust; 
be yHl,’nigb ^inbd. .B^gas, Yffrea, Coiirtray, Qiide- 
me .chief of the indnslrions fowps except 
■Hbcnh-n^nt d^.Utte8 to .tond^ to oiftsr apolo^cs to 
Uie Eogliim king, and to yaw that they were .guilt, lew 
of the. ..murder of James .Fon Artaveldt. . Edward 
trailed, his piym io the formH cession of the^ sovcr 
feignty, of Flandors to bis .son, and; contented hunfeJf 
with otb^ . advantages and. promises, tunpng which 
was 00 .^ that .the Flemings won! A, In th.C course of the 
feUowfng ycai;,rPOoy an anhy thtoi, the north-east of , 
Fidncie, while the English attacked, that kingdom from 
another nuarter. . 

Accordingly, early in the summer of 1346 Edward 
cdljlected a fine .and admirably appointed army. ft*WM 
comnosed entirely .nf-ERgUduaipclsh, and Irish, not ;a 
single foreigner being adiiiinV into its runks.’iw.WiUi 
these forpra Edwafd landed on the coast of Normandy, 
near Cape la Hogue, about Uie middle of July. Tliat 
province wait almniit defenceless, for the English attack 
nadi becu expected to faU*"upon tlie south. In the 
latter direction ipe Duke of Normandy had fallen upon 
the gallant and accomplished Earl of Derby, and was 
endcayouringi^widi tlie flower of the French army, to 
drive the Eugwh out of Guienne. Qne ot Edward’s 
immediate dbyects yrss, to create an alarm which should 
draw .the Duke of Norinandy out of that province, and, 
by crossing the Seine, to yum bis allies the Flemings, 
wim bad b^pn true to their recent engagement, and had 
already reached thp, north-eastern French frontier. 
Having taken Carenton, St. Lo, Caen, and wasted the 
country, he advanced to tpe left bank of the Seine, 
intending to mross that river near Rouen. But when 
he ,gpt, opposite that great town, he found that King 
Phuip was ithere before him, that the bridge of boats 
was removed, and that a French army, far superior in 
number to his own, occupied the right bank of tbc 
jdvsir. .The English then ascended the river towards 
Paris by the left bank, thU' French marching and 
mancBUvring along the right, breaking down all the 
bridges, securing all the boats and^afts, and preventing 
their enemy from passing the river. Steadily pressing 
onward, Edward reacheu Poissy, witliin eight or nine 
mike of Paris. Here there was a good bridge across 
Uie Seine, but it had been partially destroyed by order 
of Philip, who was as anxious to keep bis enemy on 
the left Lank as Edward was to get to tlie rtglit The 
English marched from Poissy to St. Germain, which 
•they bunted to toe ground ; .and by seizing some boats 
on Qb river tWy Fvre enabled to do still further mis- 
chief. St. cloud, Bourg-ia-Reine, and Neuilly were 
reduced to iwbea. Still,, however, Edward’s situation 
was critical :%e was widely separstod from his Flenurii 
BUxiliarica and Philip was, r,eiaforced daily. Having 
agttin examined the bridge at Poissy, Edward struck 
bts touts, and moved as if he wdnla seriously attack 
.Pgru, and bis van rwly ,p^ftvated to..ilic siibrnba. of 
tltot capftah. . This Atovement .ohlighd Uie Fi'onch to 
marcA ovwr.te tbet iofmorito bahK.to the.rel^(ig. those 
snttorhs, . . This was what Eda^ WfinteAt aasianUy hti 
wheeled xtmalnf of Uie^ bridge of 

Paiissy'by;mcaiiaw Hwhowntom.'^nphiredit, and caritosed 
it to Uie right bank of the tolto liftk ksa ,.Frpm 
.Uto Seine, he hk wajtAf ferepd ^ohn to- 

.I^ds Ui« xi*er»,Bo«^. Kang ^^p,a^..determincd 
to inwvtoit hk thA hyrapM mufee- 

mentahe got toAmiena on t}iat.nvor,,.and sent detach* 
ntonta along .the right hmak Jo AwtoAptho-hridgea, and 
gnard avery ford. iThe E>tol^H,attoiaptod to paaa at 
i^at St. ftemi, at .Eooto at^Pequigny, but failed at 
each' place. Jdoanwbile, the Franck kuig. who had 
now 100,009 men unddi; tiia banner, divided hie force.: 
and while oqe division was. posted pn the r^t bank 
to prevent the passage of the En^isb, he marched 



with the other along tfte left hanl^o drive them to? 
wards tlib tiVer and fh« sea; ^ dq^wba f!h0itiif t^n 
hid ehenity, that Ife entered Aifain^V Ed'^aird 

liHd slc|rf, only two h^iTs after hit departure. T^W 
evening the English rSdied Oisemeht; hcii^ the'npaiiti 
wherfe'they^oinid thcmsely^^ dp h^etw^h the 

soii, the Somme, and the dWffioh of the Erehchirmy 
which remained with Philip, and tvhlch wa,8 tiriicB 
mor0»tjuniierona than their whme fbrdh^ Tbe’‘ ma^ 
of the arniy Were again sent to see whether they mhld 
discover ahy'ford. TbPy could find none. The Eng- 
lish king then assembled all bis prisoners^ and pro- 
mised libmy and a rich reward to any One of them 
that could show him where he, bis armyi and waggops 
itfighl cross the Somme. Among these prisonei*jrWas 
a oosnmon country fellow namea GObin Agace, and 
this poor clown spoke ^ and said* that there was a 
placed? little lower down, called Blk\pche-Timuc. or the 
White Spot, which was fordable at ebb of tide. '‘The 
King of England ■' says Finissart, ^^did not sleep much 
that night, but, rising at midnight, <nrdercd his trum* 

I )ets to sountl.” In a few minutes the baggage wa8 all 
oaded, and everything got ready. At the peep of day 
the English army set out from tlie dark old town of 
OiaemenU under the guidance Of Goblh Agtee. Ip 
brief time theyicame to the ford of Bkmche^Taqucf; 
but Edward- W the mOrtificatfon tp find not only that 
ihr tide was full, but that the opposite side of the 
river was lined witlt 14,000 Frenchmen^ He was 
obliged to wait till the hour of primes.’* This was 
an awful suspense, for etrry moment he expected 
Philip in his rear. The French king, however, did 
not come up, as he certaiidy might and ought to have 
done. At “ primes *' the river waa reported to be ford- 
able ; and thereupon Edward commanded hw marshals 
to dash into the water; ** in the names of GOdand St. 
George.” Instantly tne most doughty, and the best 
mounted spurred intotfie river. Halfivay across, while 
treading die rocky, Slippery bed, they were idet b/iht 
French cavalry or Sir (Stodemar dii Fay, and a fierefe 
conflict took place in the water. When the Etiglish 
had overcome this opposition, they liad to encounter 
another, for ihd French still occupied, in battle array 
and in great force, a narrow path which led from the 
ford np the sloping right bank of tlie river. Among 
others posted iDere was a strong body of Genoese 
cross-bowmen, who galled the English sorely ; but 
Ed ward’s archers came up and shot so wCll together,” 
that they forced all their opponents to give way. The 
ford and the path being thus cleared? Edward crossed 
over, and in the twinkling of an eye cleared the whole 
right bjirik of the river t and while part of his forces 

f mrsued Godemar du Fay, the king egeamped with 
he rest in the. pleasant 0elds between Crotoy and 
<Jrccy, Philip now api^rod oh the opposite side of 
the ford, where Edward had So long waited ; buf be 
Was too5ate— the tide waS returning and covering the 
ford *, and, after taking a few stragglers of the English 
army Who had not dnissed in time, he thought it nrn- 
dem fo return up thcri^er, it by the bridge 

of Ahbi^rille. tBe folfewibg day Edward^ tnar- 
shals rotle* to th^hkrbour of which they 

found many vessels daiettvm^ frotn'Poictou, 

Saintonge, 

\EdWard was the 

froirtieW ^'Ihttcerii out'mofoiitWWBaseentnr betfrd 
oT bis Fwhiisii auxiliaries, who oamw to a halt si the 
very mdthent yirhdh tJiey;w^ tb-Wivo pi^esadd Adlr 
^VattbSi farther 

dtep Ha m fold tlnit Ktnfe^ iPhtTip 

drowli inilt pumis biwiTHe inelwly ssid-^^ We wiB 
^no^firther} I ha?vw good reasdh to waltfor him on' this 
I aO) now otfoh .tlid^laWM 
nfotSofj-^Upod tlfo latidfof tfonthieui wbld^ 
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given to her as her marriage portion ; and I am 
r^Solyed to defetid thomf against ihv aidvehijiry^ Philip 
of Tatols. As he Itad hot the aghfo^pitit of the 
mtthber of men thal now followed Pliilhg iiis iharshkl 
Sheetfed an advantageous position on ah emfobxIoM 
IHtle ibehJnd the village of Crecyi There (the arfoywt 
a^it hrij^fonltig and repairing their iufo'out ; lthd 
thd gave a supper that evening to the earis oml 
barons and be m&de good cheer; Eisihg. at 
dawiri, ke:an:d his son Edward, styled the Wack prin!c4!* 
(from the; bue of Iiis favourite armour); bcaVd i^ass 
together and communicated : the greater part Of bfs 
peOplo coiifessed, and put themselves in a comfortable 
state of mind. They hatl not been harassed for many 
hours; they had fared iveJl ; they had enjoyed a go^ 
night^s rest, and were feesh and vigorous. After mass 
the king ordered the men to arm, and assembled each 
Under ms proper banner* on spots #hich had been 
carefully marked out during the preceding day. In 
the rear of his army be enclosed a large park, near 
a wood, in which he placed air his baggage^ waggons 
and all his horses ; for every one, man-at-arms as well 
as archer, was to fight that day's battle on foot TTie 
first dtyisjon of the army %vas under the command of 
bis young son Edward, with whom Were placed the 
Earls of Warwick and Oxford, Sir Godfrey dTIartotirt, 
Sir John Cliandos, and other experienced captains : it 
consisted of about cjgl|t hundred nien-at-arms, two 
thousand archers, and one thousand light infantry front 
the mountiuns of Wales. A little ^hind them,' afid 
riithcr on tfaidr flank, stood' the second division, con- 
a^ting of eight htmdred theh-at-arms atid one riiousand 
two hundred afehers; who weye commauded by the 
Earls of Nortliampton and Arundel, the Lords de {loos; 
WiHdlighby. and others. The third division stood’ in 
reserve on the top of the hill; it consisted of seven 
jiiindrhd men-at-arms and two thousand ai’Chem; and 
thefo the king proposed keeping under his bwn eye. 
The archers of eacdi divisioA fornied in froph ih the 
altape of a portcullis or Itarrow. When they were thus 
arranged, Edward, mounted on a small palfrey with a 
white wand in his hand, and a marshal on either Side 
of Jliim, rode gently fforri rank to rank, speaking to ofl 
his officers, exhorting them to defend bis honour and 
his right; and be spoke so serenely and cheerfully 
that those whoAvere disewiforteil Avei'e comforted on 
hearing him and kxAtjug into his confident counte- 
nance. This equanimity, this coiirageous serenity was 
one of the greatest advantages that Edward had iivbr 
his rival, Philip was always too fast Or too slow, 
hi ways in a rage or pertuibation; he lacked the onC 
great quality of coohiess, without Avhieli there is n6 
great general. At the hour of three in the aitemoOn, 
Edward ordered that all his people should eat at iiietr 
ease, and drink a drop ofe\rine ; and Jsliey all ale and 
drank very comfortably^ and then they satt? down in 
their tanka, on the green sward, with their hchneta 
and bowy before them, so that they might* be the 
fresher when their enemies should arrive- 
Philip had lost a whole day at Abbevdle, waiting ftu* 
reinforcements. But this ihorning he marched to give 
battle, breathing fory mul vengeance. All his move- 
ments Were precipitate, Without plan or ^iicert.' * When 
be came in' sight %f the weil^rdetod batc^ia of 
Edward, Ilia men were tired, md bis rei^ guard far 
behind. By the i^vke of a jEfobemton'^c^ptain, he 
^eed to put oflr the battfo tUl tW xnhreow. Two 
I^Cni^h oBtCti^rs ^bflliWiili rod van and 

the otlier towards ihb rear,'crtetog HaU baimers, 
in the name dif God and St pim V Those in from 
stbbpedv Wt'tbofo on, ’Saying that they 

would pot batriuntll thfey WbtN? asthe fimt, 

WIi^ %hd lelt" tin* lBnib>pi^iug on them they 
pdi&dd stfir foiWkrd, dud ‘f King PJiHlp nor his 
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nuuJs^^. cou1d.«tiim ;. but tftdy murdied w ittf- Buglisfe thfe'ttttp|«M’t of tjhe you»s* prkwe. Tbc 

wt or^er^uoW tboy c*nw jww tbe Ep^wh, wljea Jsing of m;i6c vOu]# MVe wipnortod 0’AliiBcon, Uuf 
upoiii^. Iben Bun fowiaoat m.lrt «e cimld ^^bobetriite uthidt beSgo of Ert^sb^J»r» 
feli .^K *4 'fo great dnoi^j,. wUe|i,;'alarii^. ihat forntdo in Wa front ■ Bttt jrithout KntgJPMip^s 
*'^1*''® 1^. I ’f* I'OOnaeBOUgb P’Alon^V urhom*w,re ‘fighting Freneb, 

tooM Mhind t» in trout, liad they beei* willing ^ Geinhane, Boheniiaua, and SavowdB, eeomeci to all 

, to 4o : “ ioine did eoi and soma romauw^wery «ffy4^' flywrio. be more than a match for Prince Edn^rd, At 
Av the roada in the French rear were cdveril iwlh- it toamniwjien^iw ccmdict eeenfin^ doubtful, the J^l 
common pe^tto, who eeregouviid^ewoede cWrt hf ^jiWBat aent«^ir Thoniaa Norwi^ to requMt a 
m the air, and hawUbgottt, “Kill I kili! Kili tto- eekiforcoa>ent i'rotn the rtfiierve. Ed^vard, ■who bad 
English r And drhh.ihem wew many great lords thUf Watched the battle from a windmill on the summit of 
weremakiBg adiatant ehow of thtir prodresa. “ '*be hill, and.who did pot put on his helmet the whole 
ra poman,. sap Frokaaarl, “unless he had beeaiii^r diwv-aekcd, the Jtstf^t whether his sim wera killed, or 
wnli that can imegiiie or truly record the confoatonM vfliwded, or thrown w tlie ground ? The knight ne- 
,tltet day, especially the bad management and disc^r plie<ft >‘hto(9ije, ptease God, but he is hard Wt,” 
of the hrench, whose troops were ianumerahle.'* Kow « Tben,*l oUd the king, “ return to tlioae who scnt-yftu'’ 
the king, dukes, eaih^ bsroBa. and lords of France and tell th«im that .they shall have no help from me, 
advanced each as he thought best. TOlip was carried Let tbo hoy wia Jiis spiirsr I am reBdved^f it 
lorward by tlw torrent, and, as apon as he came in please God, that this day be his, and that tlie honour of 
siglit of the Eiighdi, his blood began to boil, and he it be given all to him and to those to whose care 1 have 
cried out, “ Order the Genoese forward, and begin intrusted bim.”* So soon as Sir Thoinas Norwicli had 
the liattle, in the name of God and St. Denial” repos'ted ibis message, thevewere all jn'eatly encou- 
Those Genoese were famous cross-bowroeii.; accord- raged. a«d repented of having sent luih. Soon after' 
ing to Froissart tljey were fifteen thousand strong, this, D'Akncoiu was killed, and his battalia scattered; 
But tliey had marched tlxat day six leagues on foot, The King ol France iiiade several brilliant chargef, 
completely armed and ‘ carrying their heavy gross- but ho was repulsed mach time with great' loss; li> 
bows; and thus, they were sore fatigued when they lioiw wn8,;kmed under him by an English arrow, a»tl 
lirst caught a view of the Efiglish. Tliey told the the best of his friends had fallen eomnd. Aigbi rKtr 
■ (loaetaWe-of Prance that they were not in, case to set in. but not bt^fore Philip had lost thr- ha tile. J«'h 
do any great exploit of battle that day. Tbe Count of HainanlLlHid Hold of Philip’s bridle-rein, nnd 1 )d 
d’Aleayou, King Philip^h brother, hearing tins, said, him away partly by force. At this moment ihc i’>‘en )li 
“ See what we get by employing tlicae forrign ras- king had not more tlian sixty men about bim ; iAic 
cale, w;ho fail us in o«f hour ot need,” The soscep- had lingered on Uie field, lie must have been made f i''.- 
liWe Italians were not likely to forget tbe oouRt’e soner; but he soon fled with John of Haiiiault aa. ik 
Maulting Jangm^g, hilt they nevertheless fomeif and as his wearied Jiorsc could tsarry him. The Eu!? lali 
led tlte v&n. Tho Geneese cross-bowmen were sup* soHiers made great fires, and lighted torolic g bec^ isc 
ported by thp Gouat d*Alen 9 on, with a numerous of the great darkness of the h©it- And then Kt>g 
cavalify magfn^^fBtly While these thhtgs Edward ctune down from hisM,)»t owthc ciest of ila. 

were pa^U|h * heavy rain feM, and there was linid h?ll,«i*nd, in front of the whole army, took the Blai k 
thuBtler ill tlie sky ; and tlicic was a fearful eclijMe of Prince iii bis arms, kissed him, and mid, " Sweet sou ! 
tbo sun; And, before the rain and thunder, a great God give lliee gowl ueiseverance I 1 »oh art my tiuc 
flightpC efdm, the heralds of the storm, had hovered son, for loyally hast thou acquitted thyself this day, and 
iu thpjlttt. BmfAmingovwbmha^^ About five iu worthy art thou of a crown! ’ Yoling Edward bowed 
the sfterooon, the. weather cleared up and the sun very lowly, and, Inmibling himself, gave all the honour 
shone forth hi full qdendonr. Uis rays darted right in to the king, his lather.* 
the qyes of tht I^engh, but |he English had the sun at 
their backs. 1/fben, the Geiiues# ihad made their ap- 
proach, they set uii-g terribly, dbout to strike terror 
into the English; mA ttw Englitdi yeomen remained 
motionless, not seeming to Aa 4 « at all for it. The 

t iucse sent up a seeatm shout, i^d advanced, but still 
English moved not : they shohted a third time, and, 
ancing still a little, began to discharge their croas- 
rs. Then the English moved, put it was 'one step 
forward ; and l^ey shot theirmrrowswiUi such rapidity 
and vigour “Uiat it seemed tut if U snowed.” These 
English artovts pierced shield and Srmour ; the Genoese 
could not stand tiism. <ia seeing tbesh auxiliaries 
waver . and then fall back, the king of France cried out 
in a fmryi “ Kill me those scoimdreb, for they, stop «ir 
way without doing any good!” and at these words the 
French, mifo^arins laid about fowm, killing and 
wxmnjfrng .the. retreating Genoese. Wonderfotly was 
tlHreopfinfonfo’eRtesd hereby itonfl stiE foe EdgUsb 
yeomen keptomoptfog *s .vi^wily sa beford into the 
midst.of the nrowA .Many, of thob* arrows foil anwgig 
D’AfojfoaiB*ii stilted namlfrir, aud, killiiig and wound- 
ing manv, made iW rest caper and faU among the 
reirogfodtoft Geytgeite..’' so foat they omfld >fov«Nr roily 
or get Having .got free ffom me robhfo 

rout, IPAleimen aui the Coiuit ef Flaaii^ skirted the 
Emdiwb sartiiMa and fsB ttpon fbe Pm^at-anwa of 
Prince Ethrordk battaln^fiwre they foto^t fowcedy 
enough for aomfr time. .JPhe seeemd dtrision dfJthd 
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WiNTjRt like €*vm other iOason^has its ai|)propuat« 
ficiitiinetits, but buifod to the m6od of the |iopts maid 
It Bugjjp^ts pictures of home comfort — • ** 


WUk mtufl Ull^t ' 

M. wbu pt2^ npifnSm^ « oVr, 

Tb« Mitf tbanhptkit on tfa« tliore, 

Hmt 

Blow oOlhOMbrnwIooroi^^ehi^^ Wilt *' * 

CAttFMUL 


SvM it* glMM hu ito itMpiratioii of solomn 
nin»ing«, tutfli ab BraroslUM wBoUfulty 8e« nbed 
*A« I un wlMt tlw*'nMii of t^o mwM, if they knew 
Buob * m^n. wumlil Mil * urMmOiei^ mortalt I have 
vaxione sources of plessnre and enjoyment, uduoh are, 
hi « mannor, jiecaliar to myself, or some here and 
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there <u.uh other out-ot^the-way person. Such i» the 
peglliar pleasure 1 tak^in the season «f waitu, more 
thffi the rest ot the year. This, I^heve, may be 
partly owinft to my Misfortunes ffmng my. maid a 
meknctolf cast but there is somcttiif^ even m the 

^ Mighty temmi, and the hoary wast^, 

* Ahiupt* ®ha de*p btfStchM o*in the boned eaith,* 

whioh raises tho mind to a serictu solemnity, favom- 
able to oivnrtlMntt {treat »iid noble. Thao m scSireelY 
any eai thly oldcet {gives mo more-^I do not Icnoiv li 
I should chit it pleasure— hut sooihthiBR irMdi exdts 
me, something which enrajirtitivs me— undti to walk in 
Aie shrltercd side of a wood, ot tugh plantsilAn, m a 
cloudy wintei day, and hOar UmlttxMy mud howling 
amoBg the trews, And ravui^ over the plain It is my 
best aeason me demotion . my mind in wrapt up m j, •* 
kind of ooth^ssm to Jfdnwho. in tho pompous hm. 
gusao of the Hebrew bip'd. ‘ wplldi «m tjio winp of die 
wind ’ Jn onO of those maSOUe, M a(h»t a trajir tf 
misfortunes, I compawd (he Ibllowtng — ^ 

4ivo. X1V.-3P 
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IV ffiiiby weft fxtentU hie b1«ft, 

Aud hfit auil rain doc* blaw ; 
^Orjbe etoimy tionh a^ids driving fortb 


The blinditig fleet and «n»w : 

While, tomlilittg Lrovrn, the bum Uoaiea duHii, 
roatWtbd bank to btae ; 

Anti, bird and fveait in covert rest, 

And pats the lieavUteM dkj. 

The f creeping bla«f, tlie sky o*ercait, 

Tlie joyteff winMday, 
othen fleet, to me more dear 
Than all t*‘e pride of May ; • 

The hcrwl, it imtiice my aoul, 

My grieff it foemf tii join ; 

The treee my fancy pleuee, 
llieir fate rewmblei muie ! ^ 

Tiiou Po«r> Siipteme, whole mighty affeme 
Tbeae woe* of mine fulfil ; 

Here fiin^ I leit, they mu»t lie beat. 

Because they are Thy will J 
Then all 1 want (oh ' do thou grant 
Tilt* one rvq^uett of mine 
Since to enjoy thou dost deny, 

Atsiit me to resign.*' BCmwi, 

Winter calls up the personifications of the painter- 
poet : — 

T^Mly, raiue Vffnter clothed all in fWse, 

Chatmng his teeth for cold tliat did him chtll ; 

WhiUt on his hoary beard his breath did fievsei 
And the dull ilrope, tliat (rom^ hi* jairpled bill 
At from a liuilieck did adown distill : 

111 bn right hand a tlitped staff lie held. 

With which his feeble stfiis he stayed still; 

For he wa» faint with cold, and weak with eld ; 

Tliat scarce his looii^d limbs he able was to weld.** 

• SpE^ba». 

Winter sets the poetical observer to bis natural 
4facriplions 

It was frosty whiter seasou, 

And fair Flora** aealtli was geoson.*^ 

Mca^ tliat erst witti green wm spread, 

With choice flower* diap'retl, 

. Had tawny veils; cold bad scanted 
What the spring and nature planted. 

T.ao^ bongb* there tnighf you see, 

All, eacept fair Daphne's iiee: 

On tlierr twigs no birds perdi'd, 

Warmer coverts now they searcird ; 

And by natuis's sutesf rea^i, 

Frain*d their voices to the season ; 

With their feeble tunes bewraying 
How they griev d the «priitg*s decaying. 

Fmity winter thus liad gloom'd 
Kach fair thing that summer bloom'd ; 

Fields were bare, ond trees unclad, 

Flower* wither'd, biwl* were lad ; 

When 1 saw a shepherd fold 
Nheep in cote to iiiuti the cold ; 

HimsM Slitting on the Vtwi, 

That with frost wither'd eras, 


<1* 


Sighing deejay, thus ’gon say, , 

‘ JUnre is ihlly, when astray. Orkanw. 

** Tlie wmthfiil wintet hmithiing osi oiioee, ^ 

With blmit'titig blasts bad all ybar'd die treeu ; 

And old SotwamM, with his fioity Shoe, 

With chiniiig cold had p^m'd the lender green $ 

The mamle's rent, wbereio enwrapped been 
Ilia gladsome groves that now lay overtbrowin, 

The tapets tom, and every ties down Uowiw 

The sail that eietm seemly wn* to seen, ^ 

^as all despollfd ofher bmmties* hat; 

And soot Ml flowm (wherewith the sufafmer's Queen 
HaA^kd thaoarth) now Boreas blasis down blew« 

And wSMiU fowls flocking, in their soug did rue ^ 
thg winhw's wrafli, whriewitb each thing ilefisc d, 
lis^FveTtiil wise hewalrd the suipmer past. 

'' w miY, miConitnoci. 


Hawthorn had lost his mo^livy lively ; 

The naked twigs were sblverW all for cold ; 

AniJ^ dropping down the tears Aondantly, 

Xanh thing (methoitgfaO with weeping rye me f<dd 
Hie cruel matou : bidding she withhold ^ 

Myself sntbhi, fttt 1 we* gotten out 
Into the fleldi^ whema* I walk’d about.** 

Sackvjm k. 

The moderii Jbard ntorglbsei on Winter in win'Iiynied 
lyrics:— 

« Though now no mote file nutshig car 
Delights to listen to the bteeae, i 

That Itiigets o'er fiie green-wood shade, 

I love thee, Winter ! well. 

* Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, ^ * 

Sweet is the Sujsimer** evening gale, * 

And sweet 'the autumnal wimls fhaf 
The niapy-oolour’d grove. 

And pleasant to tlie sober'd soul 
The silence of the wintry scene, 

WlieiC Noioio slinmds lierself, c nlraiited 
a In deep tranquiUlty. 

Not uinlllightful now to roam 
The wild heath ipatkling on the sight ; 

Not undelightful now to pace * 

The forest's t.xnple rounds, • 

And see the spangled branches shttte 
And mark the moss of many a hue 
Tl*at varies tlie old tiee’s brown bark, 

As O'er the grey stone spreotls* 

And mark the clnsterM berries bright 
Amid the holly s gay green leav es ; 

Tlie i\'‘y round the lea(k»ss oak 
Hmt clasps its foliage close. 

So Virtue, diffident of strength. 

Clings to Religioirs flimer aid, 

AikI by Religiorrs aid uplfeld, 

^ Endures cuamlty. 

Nor void of beauties tiow/^he spring. 

Whose waters hid fiom summer sun 
Ilin e tuothefl the thiisty pilgrim's c«ir 
Witli mure thsu melody. 

The men hums shines with icy glare ; 

1 he long grass heudt lU spear-lilo iuim ; 

AimI lovely is the silvery scene 
When faint the soii-licams smile. 

Reflection too may lave the hour 
When Natme, hid in Winter's grave, 

No mom e^epanda the bursting bud, 

Ur bids the flowret bloom ; 

For Nature soon in Sprigs best ehairns 
Shall c^se revived ftum Winter's grave, 

Expand the bursting bud again. 

And bid the flower re-blom.’* 

» ^ SOUIHBT. 

The contraBlo of Sonuner and Winter were never 
more harAonioubly put than by the gicat tudster of 
metrical harmony 

^ It was a bfrikht and oheerfiti afimoon, * 

Towards tbe end of thSMrtxnny Bimtth of June, 

When the north Wind eongrt^ates in erowds 

The floating inoiintaifM of the silver clouds 

From horiaotH-aud tbe spiifilsai sky 

Oueui bsihnd them like elemlty« , 

* All thiitp fgioioed beneath tbe sun, tlie woodet 
Themer, and fbe eam^ld^ aud the reeds ; 

The Wlhnw leaves that glanc^ in the light liricse, 

And the firm foliage of the larger irtics. 

It was a winter eueh as wlten ILhds die 
In the deep foiMi; and the Ashes lie 
Stifletifd iiicMie Imnsliicciit ice, which niakew 
Kieu the mud ami slime of llic warm lakes 









A wnitkled clod, at Mud aii Iwick ; and wImsu ^ 

Among tboir cbildVan^ comfortable men ' 

Gather «}K>iit gAat ifa^ and feel cold : f 
Ataai then for the ^melan beg^r old Stt^LSV. 

Even the homely eoni Ayardbire ploughman, 

engrafted upon ati old melody, b beautiful and true : — 

^ 4 |.CHO«US. 

" Up in the ‘moniing *§ uo for tM, * 

* Up in (he morning early ; ^ 

When a' the hill# are cover*d vi' tnav, 

r m sure it ’• winter fairly. 

•Canid blaWft the wind frae eait to wegt^ 

Tile drift hi driving oatrly ; 

Sae loud and ehrill *i I hear the bhwt, 

• • 1 *m euie it '• winter fairly. • 

* The iiitd# bU ciiitteriag in the thofii, 

A* day they fere bu iiumly; i 

And long ’# the niphi frae e'en, to niom« ] 

1 *m wire it ’# winter fairly. * 

Up in the mormng, &c.** Bokni* | 

We alialJ have anore lavs of welcome to Winter; 
llicse are the heralds of iUrapproacb. • 

- -- — 

NOTIONS OF PERSONAL BEAUTY IN 

•DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

• • 

Had we, like Don Cleofas, fhe comer of the cloak 
of iVsmodeus to catch hold of« and that pleasantest of 
hII guides to conduct us. it would be amusing and 
no doubt instructive to take a turn o^r the four 
quarters of the globe, and compare the actions and 
sentiments of the various tribes wlio people it. We 
will not venture to apeoulate upon how many mar- 
vellous things we might see, nor how many grave and 
U8(}ful reflections wc might gather from such a com- 
mentator upon them. Not the least diverting perhaps 
of the subjects for comparison would he that placed at 
the head of this ai licl(^ From the zest with which the 
worthy cicerone laid open the toilet of the Sptn^i 
beauty to the eyes of hfe charge, we can suppose with 
what zeal and discrim inatlou he would execute the 
more extended investigation. By his aid we might in 
succession visit, in brief space of time, the pattern 
belles of all the people of tpe earth. But as we Itave 
not such assistam^e, and as it would be a route too long 
and wearisome to pursue by any of the ordinary modes 
— moreover, as, owing to the time it would necessarily 
occu))y, fee could not ensure auytbiog like correctness, 
since in the more civilized states notions, of beauty 
change almost with the seasons, and in uncivilized 
countries they change also, though nbt so rtfpidiy, — 
we must under these circumstances content ourselves 
with another method. Instead of aetti^ up a number 
of complete beauties for cotDparison,we most be satisfied 
; to compare their separate features. , 

Of course we shall confine our attention ^o the ladies. 
They fly consent (that of some wild Indian tribes alone 
excepted) are^tne exaroples of beauty^* and they 
have always and everywhere endeavoured tb sneuld 
their person to some ideal standard, and for this pur- 
pose nave edited Ai every contrivance that the. most 
acute invention couM de^jise. It would be needless, 
therefore, to encumber ourselves with the men even if 
their channa deserved it-^we shall find feminine 
beauty more than enough for us. Nor ijs it difficult to 
^determine where to:be^n our ingulriftu; , 

What On earth is comparable to Ilho fime of' a lovely 
woman ^ We uot wait for at T(^y. 5 AU will 
acknowledge that there fo rt une such 

a question, to whate^r they below,* or whatever 
land they come from? WhsI is u befeuiifol foce how* 
ever is another matter and one of more debateable 
character. • ^ i 

Even its igenoral form is not a ' matter of aigument, 


buUwe shall pass that over to lodk at it in detail, not 
staying to inquire whetlierthe heat oval ^ the ancient 
Cheeks, the circle 6f the Ssquimausc, or the bfioad fiat 
disk of the (fliinese,be preferable. ludcedilko prefer- 
ableneis of any is a question we cho^eg^t to enter 
Upon. "We do not care, to examine, ancLwill not nre- 
tepd to decide in such doubtful mattetl We shall 
leave each to bis taste. On this subject 
** Bach bog a yuton of hi# own. 

And . why should we undo it,**. . . 

evfln ifweliad the power? Old Homer In swelling 
words dignifies the spouse of Jupiter with the title of 
ox>«eyed, but in tlie celestial empire of our times her 
goddbss-sbip^uwld take n very mean rank among the 
beauties, were pig-eyed would be the more honour- 
able title umi doubtless a translator who wished to 
introduce the blind bard to the favour of his country- 
men would so render it. If be did not, they would ^ 
Uule surprised lAat^tlie queen bf Ibe Gods should be 
forced to borrow Venus s zone in^ order fo render her- 
self attriu^tive in the eyes of her spouse. A Chinese 
poet in singing the charms of his mistress would glory 
to dwell upon 

** Im round flat face and eye# of #TnaU#«t sli#.** 

A Persian poet would celebrate ** her eyes* soft lan- 
guisli,’’ wbile the Scottish one would have **twa 
laughing eeiu*’ 

At the mention of lipi, roses, cheAies, rabifw, and 
all other pretty words of a like colour, come crowding • 
on the memory, and for their shape those dainty lines 
of Suckling’s come dancing forward— 


Her tip# were red, and one w## thin; 

Comiilared with that \iuttg next Iter chin 
Some liee had shing it tiewly.^' 

But they would not be relished in the southern ibimi* 
sphere. There the ladies stain their lips blue ; as also 
do tome Arabian beauties. Iti Africa' boih tiie lips 
must be thick and projecting, and in some parts their 
loveliness is increased by constantly dragging down the 
lower one in childhood, till at length droops per- 
manently; not to exhibit the roots of tlie teeth being 
reckoned a deformity. Spenser calls the mouth ** The 
gate with pearls ana rubies richly dight the pearls 
these ladies would despise as much as the rubies, unless 
they were black ones. Some too of the Indian tribes 
stain their teeth black, others red ; New Zealand ladies 
also adopt the ebony hue, and like the damsels of imme 
parts of Polynesia 'file their teeth half-way dotvn; 
while the maidens of Japan put the finishing touch to 
their dental adorntngs by neatly coyering them with 
gold leaf. 

Of the nose we say little, yet it has been sometimes 
said timt the absence of it would spoil the prettiest 
face; such is not however the opinion of African 
ladies, who think it in 1!U natural sMAe too prominent 
a feature to be gracaful. They accordingly as care- 
fully squeaae down the budding organ, as European 
nurses ate said to pinch it up, and so suemtsful are 
their endeavours Miat it requires a keen eye to discover 
its presence in many a sable face. Hottentot maidens 
pride tl^emselves on fiat noses, some New Zealanders 
love invisible ones, Persians like them a littleiiooked, 
and oiir Gafitc to have a^penebant 

for tot Jier ^ * 


What shape of the forehi(M.d has found tuioet admirers 
tl would not be sasy to determine^ litound. fiat, small, 
large, high, low, broad, and narrow Jbave been at dif- 
ferent times ill truest. The Grechs reckoned a high 
one not befltitifuL Montaigne sum titat his country- * 
women, to make theirs seenr hlgli, ptuidced out their 


ham imni pa:vt>f tt^ procesi that ooaroa- 

day, ladies who affeOt U lOfly hittW need tM>t Resort to— 
thanks to Katydw. Mexican, ladies, on the oUterhandL 
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uwd oila «nd ' (Minu)’ to make the hair grow4ov 
down on tl^ie. jltnoa|C the wild ronen there U equal 
divoroiti on thit ))oint Ad Amerluan trihe, the Ouf ea, 
Jut^f k nown 'tihftl a prominent and eleval^ forehead 
iinpartft a imijf: of eupMdority j knd tq obtain it piess in 
tho tuck of ^ ioi^nt*B head ; oo Ihwt by the ttme the 
bhoes are act all thoee Wgly organa which pfarenolo- 
gHiH have placed in the hinder part of the skull are 
(lean gone, pushed up into the forehead. Another 
tnbo is of a direotly ^polite cipinion. They tlilnk a 
prodiinent brow intotOrable. The account of thiae, 
who rejoice is the name of ihoi ' h'iat-'lwods/ >a so ia> 
BtructiVe that we must Iwnow it from Mr. CaUin’s 
pages, ospetdally as it will serve as a general sample 
of early trauiing. Ttic object being to Jjl^ss in both 
the front and hack of the h(^aA ‘ the cpili is taken in 
earliest infancy, while the bones of tlm head are soft 
ami nartiioginouSk and easily pressed into shape,”... 
and*'* placed upon its bock on a board or thick plank, 
to Which it is fashed, to a pmitiud from which it can* 
not eecape, and the bark of the bead supported by a 
sort of pUiow made of moss oi iabbit>skiiis, with an 
inclined piece [of n ood umtea to the back*board by a 
sort of hinge] testing on the forehead of the child ; 
this is etery day drawn down a little tighter, mitU it at 
length touclies tin* nose tlms torming a straight line 
from the crown of the head to the end of the nose.” 
l^unng the prooc'^s tin* child is often not taken irom 
this pleasant ciadle ior several weeks. The lesult is 
that in an adult 'Uhe skull at (he top in pioflle will 
show a bicadth ul not mote than an inch and a half or 
two im^hes ; when m a fiont view it exhibits a gieat 
expansion on the sides making il at the lop neatly the 
width o{ one and a luilPnatuial heads.** But the brain, | 
Mr. Catlin thinks, is iiolhing disjiarsged beidg so 
strangely handled. There is y«t another tribe (we 
ibrgef, tiiough, wlietber American or African, for seve- 
ral African tribes also improve tlic natural shape of 
the head) that admire square heads and iSatten <uf tlU; i 
sides in a tar mm o complex ctadie than tliat of thej 
I'kt-heada or the Ctows. 


In the ‘fitteenth century, by the Italians, eyebiowe 
srstridy i inble were esteemed a l)eanty, and the ladies 
usimI rareiully to remove to much of theirs os only to 
leave a fini* aieh ; this is the reaaon why the eyebrows 
in till* pictures of the great Italian painters are so thin. 
Thoy.aiso nsed at the same llhie tf pluck out the hairs 
of toeir forelieads~thc St. Catbeum* of Eaphae), and 
the Saints of Francis, in the Hatiotud Goilery, will 
supply exam pit s of this fiudiioa. fSootgian ladies have 
a vCry different fancy. They carefully cultivate their 
eyebrows to make them as large as possible, and to 
bnng them to meet ; Os do also some other of the 
Eastern fan . noth thewioloar of the hair end the man- 
ner of wealing it an* Voiy dif^rendy regarded in dif- 
ferent plift^ f%(sen, aubuin, chestnut, and golden 
are, witl^pnek, the leading favofli'ites in Europe. In 
Asia black alone is tliuuglit much of, exrt*ut by one 
Indian tribe, who are said to look upon white as the 
loveliest; and hs much pame are taken by them to 
change tlieir black Jck ks to white as arc here taken to 
^ange white to raven. Hogarth thought that only 
npwing locks could he beattfifnl, and gives a reouin 
fbr iti- *' The most amiable foi m hi itself is the flow- 
11 ^ Curly and the manv waving and rontmsted turns 
rally intermlngung locks ravirii the eye with 
MWe of the pursuit, especially when they are 
I mdupn by a gentle bneeae, The poet knows it 
1 ga the pander, and^ dean, ibed 
f ^eiwoma rhw^Ms wat'og In d>e wind.' ’’ 

‘ jiow tlmt oaluirt lime bocA no head of 
(i^ahhaqiat was uot glued fiat to the 
attana romen, Mr, Burchsll telb uti 
e 




” place their main reliance oif their habr,” and; it would 
seem to be irresiatihia. NatutnUy it is woolly, but 
“ by lung-bontinueil paina it ii hrwightdnto innaine- 
rable tbtstde of pie sme of thgriwiae. wliids. hanging 
in equal quantity ail round tbb head, have the appeai- 
atice of being fastened at the upper ouMjbto the oentre 
of the crown ; wbUe their lower endeybUoK al) of on 
even length, are nevm’aUowea to diiBDd lower than 
the top of tlic cdr. TJwee th(eada.iiitli powdered with 
sibUo (a sliining metoUie jpowdri^ayrhmb* adherea to 
: them by the assistance of gresJiA. oantioue perfectly 
loose and separate from each oUmt*. The weight which 
they derive itom the mineral keens them always lu a per- 
pendicular position, and so exactly parallel, that tlie bead 
seems to be covered rather with somethrag artipoial 
I m^the form of a cap, w small bonnet, than with any- 
thing naturally belonging to it.’* This is wthiug, 
however, to tho natural bonnets constructed ^ some 
other of the,^r, such, for instance, as those of Natal, who 
make up of buflalo-fat and other delieariea combined 
with then lian*. a Hall heo^dieas that is immoveable 
after once completed : it is*a long time picpanng, but 
It Lists for life. 

But aftei all it is the complexion that* has most cin- 
ployed the resottrees of art, and tlut bos evetywheu* 
been most regarded W the softei sex# M’c need say 
UOt a word of the ItMlibs ol Euroim, or oi their cos- 
metics and cai mines, all as infallible as the washes of 
Vatullo (fOfiKaies. Others usi* them also. The wo- 
men of Georgia, we aic told, have ** faces so beautiful 
by nature, as the fualiiies testify, but they so case 
them in enamel, that not a trace of the original tex- 
ture can be seen; and, wbaWis worse, the surface is 
rendered so stiff, by its painted extenoi, Uiat nut a liiu* 
ahows a particle of animation, excepting the eyes, 
which arc large, dark, liquid, and of a mild lustre, len- 
dered to tim higliest degiee lovely by the shade oi 
long block lashoo. and tlie r<*gu1krityof the arched eye- 
brow.” As we have Sir R. Kerr Portei s woik open, 
we may miote his account of tlh> toilet of these Eastern 
belles. To get up tlieir cbai ins. hr tolls us, they spend 
*‘one whole dav lu each week at the bath ; great poit 
of which, however, is spared from the water to be 
spent in making up their faces, blackening th(-ir hair, 
eye-brows, and eye-loabes, so as to render only occa- 
sioual rc]iaiTS necessary duiing the ensuing week.” 
The ladi<<s qf Pei sis moke a similar use of the bath , 
often pusing '* seven or eight hours together in the 
carpet^ ssfoon, telling stones, relaUug anecdoies, 
eating sweetmitetsl ohsnug then Koliuuns, and com- 
pleting^heir bmutifol fbrtns into all the fancied per- 
fections of (ho Eott i dyeing ttieir hair and eye-brows, 
and ciirieudy ptiinuig their bodies with a vaiiety of 
fantastic devieea, not ptffirequently with the figures oi 
trees, birds, and beM^ tun, moon, and stars.” This 
fashibn of decorating their persons is also pievalenl 
among the lower orders in Bagdad, many of them 
“staining their bosoms with the figures of circles, 
hslf-ntoons, ttors, &c., in a bluish stamp, in this bar- 
bark* embelliidutieikt, the poor damaci of Irek Arabi 
has one point of vanity reoembling tliat ^ tho ladies of 
Irek Ai«m. The former faequenfiy odds this fri^tful 
cadaverous hue to her lips: and, to oomptete the sa- 
vage appearance, tiinista a ring thvor^h her right 
niwtril, pendent with a fist btUMladilsa ornament set 
rouivi with bhte or red stonM.” 1%e iifln and vases* 
are rudely intitatod or aHogMlior ohfihted eioewiiore. 
The Buabmeta's brkNi “when deoireos of exhibiting 
their beauty in ito most attromivo light# adewn them*- 
selves on the oheoks. the feweboaA amd the nose With 
strealn of red ochre miimd up with grthse.’* ftu^ 
were also tbepaMtings -of tho ahaMoaa ih thOfSoirtli 
Sea Islands and tel Emland— “wd ochre fixed wfih 
shork-iu} *' serving them ih tho -pkeo Of OhiMWo leaf; 
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but tlie y«iu)R him Wlhai^ iSMilniiQped 
praotice. In lOMf pam* of AI!Hfa we ocbre ia 
neiftbtenod %y oimtnnit on>b itt!ri(iiii|i; bltte; wlulp in 
other* a ^ktm roat of #ti)fo ehy Ib^coiMidered euSio 
( lent in flmnlant) Un# is the nVdorHe tint tbougli 
yellow tuts ifs devotees. 

Of the persfiit we have loft onrsrives no room to 
speak. Taste i9 tlwt vVies oqueUy^ Here to be li^ht 
as a flirv is eonsiderw) tjbe highest ^ace ; in Rnssia 
‘'eaceasive'eotpnlanpy m thought partiOiilarly chsrtn* 
itig. So that,” Or. Lyoll tells us, “ when the comroun 
people see such a fl^re waddling along under the 
buidcn of her namiMgred fat, they exolattn in admiAi* 
lion, * How thioK and beautiful she is ! God be with 
herd” * 

TIiA Chinese ladies never suffer their feet to grow 
heyontVbonie three or fhur inehea'long. Our ladies 
follow them in this taste at a respectftil distance. The 
old Gnvks did not at all rare for little feet, as mav be 
seen by their statues nor we believe do the model n 
Greeks. Dr. Walsh snys |hat the ♦omtn ot the Isle 
of Milo, the ancient Melos, *' consider tliick legs as a 
beauty, and for that leasoii make them appear as 
< liinisy Its poedKiie. . . . Sfime of their betlOs on gala 
days, eiivefop their feet in all the stockings they pos- 
'■pss, nil they put on ten oi tastee pairs, drawn one 
Kiel the other, and their logs Ippear as thick as then 
bodies ” 

We have breii |>ointing out conli ists, vje will con- 


rltffte with a rSseTtyUanice gs curiuvUii as 'guy uf theiu. 
There is a certain unnatuioahU article (tHidiNjtf 
is said to have been taken frusn a uatursiiUHutteatot 
necnliwity), which now form* a promityRit part (if 
a handadSMi i^m m every civilised olwntry in jtiip 
world. Tto Greeks did not have It, andAt is hot OOU'' 
sequently figured m their statues. Modern sbulptors. 
w& seidoin vehture beyond the Greeks, also omit it^ 
but perhapa not prudently, for its absence is said to 
have caused a celebrated statuo rccentiy get up in the 
city, to be nroctaimed by the ladies decidedly vn* 
oaceful.” But wbatiiB 'extraordinary is that this artidle 
IS found in general use among the lauteSof Axim on tpe 
African coast, as we learn from a very recent travel* 
ler. No Iaii| he says » seen without them— Old 
wrinkled grandams wear these beautiful anomalies, and 
little gills of eighf years old display protuberances that 
might excite the envy of a Broadway belle [the author 
IS an American]. Indeed, fiasMott mM be said to have 
its perfect triumph and utmost refinement in this 
articio ; it being a positive fact, that some of the Axlm 
mrla wear merely the bustle, without ao much as the 
madow of a gai n)ont. Its native name is * Uib koahe.' ” 
We have selected but a very small fraction of Uic'c 
peculiariUea, but we have selected enough to show, os 
a famous philosopher says, that human nature is the 
same in every land, — it is only the modes of exhibiting 
the resemblance that differ. 



VEHOna. 

Tha Hiteniat that attaches to Verona is due rather 
from tha memoiiy and remaina of what H was, than to 
wharitinaW)i. The magnificent edificoa, extenidiug 
in tima from the itotBana to almost tbs presentiday, 
ciUwr enttit «r in rum% and m momonals, Btrhsean 
and GrsmaAt cactymg it hack to a alitt earlier date, 
loaddio it a «snKir8hlwc1»ai<m that it cpuid not command 
as fdm nacond city of ttie Vonemm aimea with a po^* 
lathon of not mure than smy Uionaand persons Nor 
is tkadnisROl leaseoed by its Iwvtng been adopted bv 


Sbakaperc as aoene of action in two of his plays. 
“Verona, the city of Italy, where next to Home, uie 
aivtiqnary moat luxuriates,” says Mr. Kni^t in b» 
mustnuions to Romao and Juliet (Piet Bbabspere, 
Tragf^iea, vni. t. p Std), ” wheie, blended with the 
remains of thoatMg and amnMtbeipiea, and triumphal 
arehea, are tho najaces qf the uotmua nobles, and the 
tombs of the oeapotiic priiicn of the Gothic ages, 
Terons so rich in tbu aaochuMttn of real histonr naa 
even a greater charm for tboge who would live m the 
poetry of thepaa.~> " 
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; Antliew tlie duiUiittumtt ttf .Twouft^ * ' 

»tuiU 1 (tin wb«Mr IiiVMt lit tibe maMpw ' 

' Sw^wlovM Maat«i{U«, ntiil 'tiow (Itttpt.'by'hiinT' 

i$d (eit our^ipnder, Biid grUi-eful. pwt IHogcrs. He 
Mds, in a tiote, 'The old {ntaicO of ' the Cappelletti, 
with iw uoAutli balcony and irregular winoowa,' ia 
atill standing in a lane near the marketplace; and 
what EngUwman can behold H with indifference ?' " 
Ihis feeling has become strongly implanted even in 
the town itaelf, and though the tradition is perhgps 
more, than apocrypha^ Lord Bwon writes, "Of the 
truth of, Joliet’s story tliey (the Veronese) swm tecia* 
cions to a degree, insisting on the fact~giving a.daie 
(19()3) and showing « tomb. It is a platn. open, and 
partly decayed sarimpbagus, with witnerod leaves in 
It,* in a wild and desolate conventual garden, once a 
cemetery, now ruined to the very graves." 

To an Englishman perbap the next moat interesting 
olgect will be the amphitheatre.* It ia in excellent 
preservation, and was an oval of 506 by 4M feet, but 
the outer cincture is gone with the exception of four 
arclies and their accessories; but. the wuik of con- 
centric benches, the stmreasee, and the parts about the 
arena, arc comparatively perfect. Both the outer and 
inner walls were )iierced by seventy-two arches, and 
the length of the arena is two hondred and foity-two 
feet, with a widUi of one hundred and forty-six feet. 
We add a representation whiah srill give a correct idea 
' of its present apparance : 



[AmptiltIwAtjre of Vmna.] 


Beclc ford, who visited it t78(), thus dceorib^ 
ttaversed a gloomy arcaik, and emerged alone into 
the lirena* A amooth turf covfra its surface, from 
M'hich a spacioiia sweep of ^radioes rises to a mmestic 
ejevation. Four arches, with their single Doric orna- 
montSi alone remain of the grand circulaf arcade which 
once crowned the highest seats of the amphitheatre; 
and, .had it not been for Gothic violence, this part of 
the structure would have equally resisted thcii ravages 
of time. Nothing can be more exact than the pre* 
servation of the^radines; net a bhick lias sunk from 
its place, and whatever trifling injuries, they may have 
received have bwn carefully rifpaired. two chief 
entrances , have been rebuilt witli solidity, afld closed 
by ]iortalSs no futssage being permitted through the 
atnphiilieatre except at public shows and representa- 
tions, sometimes still given in the arena.” Grotbe, Who 
saw it in 1786, says it is built of rea marhlep and that 
^* the lower arches, which abut :on the great Fiazea di 
Bra, are let out td artiaans, and'Hf Iooks pleasant to 
ice these recesses a^in revjlvitied.^ 

Another daasicai monument» the Arco de* 
the sepulchre of. au aUioient i^ni!y» with its handsome 
fluted columnsi w^ puHt^d IBOfi in order to 

olca)^ the ni^r^rbek to ti^^ !u columns Tatid 

capitals Still lying on the j^und wheii Yi^^ry 
IMr them 4#/- ;rm!temonte,„the poet of Verona, has 
WWar^iii ™ destruction of tlmt ahdent 

^pjliumjent:, ’ Boskn la said t^^itve Wh 

built EiaipwDr Oallienus. There are also Some 


pillars ahd Other rehfOins df ati ancient gate called 
Porta di Jppone.^' The handsome modern gate called 
Porta del PaliO’*Ms the work Of San MiSieli. Ke- 
tnains of an ancient theatre ijme been latily disco'* 
vered. ' ' ** 

r Among the mkny remarkable buildings Verona 
the most Worthy of tiOticO ar^, the flmlendid palace 
Canossa, bullejby San Micheli for Louis Cahossa, 
bishop of Bayeux in NoriOandy, and papal nuncio in 
France and England^ tlie palace called della Gran 
Guardia in the Piazza di Bra, the ele^ht palace Gttasta 
Verza by San Micheli ; the palace Bevilacqtia, whose 
once rich nmseuni has been dispersed— the finest of 
its ancient sculptures are now at Munich. Several 
galtbries of paintings which existed at Verona Imi'e 
been likewise sold of late years. The palacx* ffidolfl 
has a curious representation of the cavalcade Pope 
Clement VII. and •Charles V. on the occasion of that 
emperor’s coronation at Bologna. A fine engraving 
in eight sheets has been made of it, and published at 
Verona in 1830: GrM Cavafcata di Clemente 

Vlf. e Carlo V. della sala Hidolfi, dipinta da Brusa- 
sord, incisa a contorno da Agostino Cornerio.*’ The 
palace del Consiglio is built on the delSign of Sanso- 
vino, but its spacious hall was construricHl by Frd. 
Giocondo the cointneflt^tor of Vitruvius. The custom- 
house is a noble building raised in the last century by 
Count Alessandro Potnpei. 

The eburnrhes of Verona are numerous, and many of 
them interecting for their monuments and paintings. 
The church of SS. Nazario e Celso is said to be of the 
seventh century ; its monastery, no\v suppressed, had 
some curious paintings of fliat age. The subterra- 
neous galleries in its neighbourhood were once used as 
caucombs. The church of S. Zenone dates from the 
ninth century ; its bronze gates, and a statue of the 
saint and his tomb, and its curious emblems, ara- 
besques, and figures, attest its antiquity. The cathe- 
dral of Verona, a Gothic building, said to be of the 
age of Charlemagne, with its Va^ade covered with old 
sculpture of men and animals, contains the tomb of 
Pope Lucius III., who being driven away by the 
people of Home, died at Verona in 1 185 ; several valu- 
able paintings, among others an Assumption by Titian, 
a monument erected by the citizens of Verona to their 
townsman the learned Bianchini, a sepulchral monu- 
ment of the Roman times bearing the names of Julius 
Apollonius and his wife Attica Valeria, and other 
interesting,., objects. The church of S. Ferrno has a 
fine it^usoleuB) bf the Turriani, a family which pro- 
duced eminent physicians and anatomists in the flf- 
iteenth century. This monument has been stripped of 
its bronze riiAevi, which are now in the Louvre at 
Pqyts. In the same church is the monument of the 
Veronese chronicler Saraina, lliat of Piero and Luigi 
Almiieri; Bused by their brother Francesco, last 
mam descendant of Dante in the sixteenth century, 
the monumeht of Francesco Caiccolam, a botanist and 
the author of the *}terin Balduni,’ and other monu- 
ments of learned men, and also seg^eral^yery ^Jd paint- 
ings, one of which, by an unknown artisC s^id to 
anterior to the time of Cimabue.' The church of Santa 

fi aria della Seals contains the tomb of Sdpibne 
aflei, the author of ^Verona' Illustrata.^ B. Giorgio 
Maggioto arid^iS. Sehastiauo are tuftong tiie finest 
cbiirchcs of VeronS^and afe rich with paintings by 
Brusasqrci, POrbetto; Farinati, Dai I4bri,' and other 
art.ist8. 

: The library of the Chapter of Verona is very in- 
clent : it contains twelve tboog^nd VohUuek arid about 
five hundred and forty MSS., among which is a tialhn- 
paesi of the Institutesof Gaius/discovered by Nid»ul»r. 
It was in the Satfle librie^ that Petrarch discovered, to 
hisi great py, Cicero's EpistieS * hd familiares.’ So* 
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veral valuable private librnriea. such aa thoiwe of fifai- 
banti and Giatiiilippi} have been- sold of late years. 

The Toatso I'ilannonico of Verona is liandsome 
structure ; iu the an^rl and uiu^cr the ptortico ia 
Maffei's collection of* Btruscan and other inscrip- 
tions^ and of ancient hassi-rilievi given by him to bis 
native town. Maffei’s bust , is above the door of the 
theatre. • , 

The sepulchral monuments of tbe Delia Scala 
family, in the sliape of pyramids surmounted by tbe 
equestrian statues of the various members of that 
family who were lords of . Verona, are a remarkable 
object. The most splendid of these monuments how- 
ever is not that of Can Grande, the friend and patron 
cd ^antc, but of one of his successors, Can SigneriOf 
who Inurdered one of his brothers. 

Vcr^)a is situated in 45* 25' N; lat, and 1 1* E. long,, 
on the banks of tbe Adige, whicl^ divides the town 
into two parts, and at the foot of hilts which are tbe 
lower offsets of the mountains of the Tyrol. The situ- 
ation of Verona k pleasant and hfaltify ; the town ki 
substatktially built, with* long and tolerably wide 
streets, is surrounded by old walla flanked with towers, 
and retains msich of the appearance of a town of tbe 
middle a^s. Tiic ramparts and bastions constructed 
by the architeettaud engineer San Micheli in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, \Vere destroyed according 
lo one of the conditions of the peace of Luncville in 
1801, but parts of them which remain testify tbe great 
solidity and strength of the original constriction. 

I'our bridges cross the Adige at Verona : that called 
Di Castelvecchio is remarkable for the width of the 
('cntral arch. « 

Verona is a hisbop^saec, it hasalyceum, a “Col- 
legio dellc Fanciulle,” or house of education for 
young women, a school of drawing and painUng, an 
academy of agriculture and commerce, and a clerical 
seminary. * 

'flic general head-quarters of the Austrian artby in 
Italy are fixed at Veroifli, a situation well suited for the 
purpost;. Many families of the local nobility have 
their residence at Verona, and in the nicasant country- 
seats which are scattered among the neighbouring 
hills. It has produced in various ag^ men, and also 
women, distinguished for their learning. Isotta No* 
garola, styled la Grande Iscrt'^a, a celebrated learned 
woman of the fifteenth century^ resided at Azzano in 
the neiglibourhood of Verona. Fracastoro, a physi- 
cian. astronomer, naturalist, and poet, lived at jneaffi, 
near the banks qf the lake of Gardat YTe cannot here 
give a full account of either tbe worthies of Vefona, or 
of its history, but of the latter we may state briefly that^ 
it was a town of the Cenomani, Accord|pg to some, or 
of the Veneti according to others. Livy (v* 35) uys 
that the Cenomani Gauls occupied tbe country 
viously iield by the Libui, in wnich weie«Brix)a*and 
Vcrou2. Mallei maintains that Verona was never a 
town of the Cgnomani, but was part of Venetia. 
Under the empire it produced many disUtiguisbed 
men, sucli a^CatulIus, Pliny the elder, Vitruvius, 
and otlffftf?*^fle^ the fall of the empire, it was 
one of tbe principal towns of the Longobards. It 
was afterwards taken by Charlemagne, and became 
subject to the new Western empire. In the twelfth 
century it was a free munici^l towii, and, jotbed 
the Lombard league. In tlie follo^mg cebtagr h 
fell under the power of EzaeKno da Bomanp, after 
whose death Mastino della Scala, of ab old family 
Verona, was elected Fodest^ about a n. 
descendsnts usurped Uie sovereign power, and created 
the dynasty of Della Scala or Sqsligeri, which Ja^ed 
above a oenturv, until it, was conquered by the Vis* 
oouti, dukes of Milan# who became masters of Vetpna. 
After the death of Giovanni GaJeaaso Visconti, Verona 


was seized by treachery by Francis of Carrara, lord of 
Padua ; but in 1409, being bedeged. by tlie Venetians, 
the ciUsens gave tbemselves up to Venk^oy a con- 
vention which secured their municipal jjiCerties, and 
since then Verona liss formed paVt qf^the Venetiap 
state; _____ ^ 

FVNES MORYSON.-No. IL 

Wts now prm;eed to give a few general notes made 
during his first jburncy. He carefully describes the 
various antiquities edifices iu every city, but as 
these are So fainiliit^rom later descriptions, we shall 
not cite any of hts except where they show the changes 
that have occurred. The bridge mentioiiied in the 
following we suppose was placed near where is now 
the bridge of boate at Kehl ; the safety of the passen- 
gers seems to have been little heeded : 

**Tlie bridge of Strssburg over the Rhine is more 
than a musket-shot from Itie city, on the east side 
thereof. The bridge is of wood and hath threescore 
five arches, each distant from the other twenty walking 
{Mces, and h is so narrow that a horseman can hardly 
pass by a cart# it lying open on both sides, and it is 
built of small pieces Of timber laid across, which lie 
loose ; so as one end being pressed with any weight the 
other is lifted up, with danger to fall ipto the water.” 

He does not indulge in picturesque descriptions, 
indeed the most beautiful scenery is generally passed « 
unnoticed by him. When he goes *Uhrough high 
mountains and great woods” he mentions them only to 
apeak of the laboriousness of the way, or tq sby 
whether there is ** great store of corn” or not#efV0n; 
the Bay of Napdes Is^ ^^repreihtited In g pjan*^ and 
desciibed hf \im Wlibmit wasting one wprd m 
beadl^» ‘'JXL'im' aotices of objects of art hlii does nut 
sliiitei but oatolttl to diAclaim any partioulat 

skill, therd^n t ^At Lubeck, myself beholding the 
Viigfn's statqlL Ail of stone# did think it faad^ bdeh 
covered wUba|^wiiof while huftn, and that being 
altogether unskilful in the graving art, yet I much 
admired the workmanship.” At IMsa, he* saw tlic 
famous leaning toqyer, which he appears to have 
thought was so constructed intentionally — *'by the 
great art of the workmen.” He is always attentive 
iiowever to works of art ; and every place associated 
with a great name h% carefully visits. • 

At Arquil be visited the tombof Petrarch ; and also bis 
house, "where the owner of the house showed us some 
household stuff belonging to him, and the very skin of 
a cat he loved, which they have dried and still keep.” 
He also saw bis study, "a pleasant loom, especially 
for the sweet prospect.” At Verona he tasted the 
Rhetiatfwine, “much praised by Pliny, and preferred 
to Jib e wine of Falcrnum by Virgil. It is of a red 
conpr and swbct, and howsoever it s^ms thick, more 
fit to be eaten than drunk, yet it is of a most pleasant 
taste.” Ho saw at Florence the totnb of Michael An- 
gelo, ** a most famous engraver, painter, anS builder, 
of whom tlie Italians greatly boast, and withal tel) 
much of his fantastic humours.” One of which fan- 
tastic humours told our traveller being “an abomi- 
nable one which the Romans of the better sort 
iteriOttsly ten k him, that be being to paint a crucifix 
for the when be came to express the lively 

actions of tne passkm, hired a porter to be fastened 
t^n a crost!, and at that very time stabbed him with a 
penknife, and while be tvas dying made a rare piece 
of work pir the art,^ but infamous for the ihurther/* 

He Vasqlto laudably anxibus to see tbe living men 
of ctrilnence, aqd airnong others manned to introduce 
himself, as a Frenchman^ to Bellartnine at Rome ; and 
ifti hU TUtbrn homewards he had an interview avfth 
Utoodore Bexa# of his account of whom wc qo#te a part ; 
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At Geneva }ic *‘h«d great oontentment to eplak j refinemeiits wbich moattendel toincireaae-thecoialert 
and converse with the reverend Father Theodore wevrerienot lees advaneed Uian o)^bem At Bologna 
Beza, wflo vras of stature somewhat tall, and -ooteulent he notices- that in Gie ‘" iMJaces of 'the gentlemen the 
or big'boi^, and ^ad a long thick beard at wmte as . 'windows were ni^t glazed (s^hii^ theVehetiahs brag to 
snow. He hid a grave senator’s countenaihce, atid^ss be proper to tb^ city, as a°thing to be wondered at), 
broad-faced,d)ut not fat, and in general by his comely bat they are covered with paper, wbomoi tmrt is oiled 
person, sweet aiiabtUty and gravity, he woold have over.” At this timethchouscs of the English nobility 
extorted reverence from those that least loved hhn.” were ^gzed, •*’ One fashioit pteased me beyond mea- 
Moryson relates a characteristic circumstance. They nure,''«e iitys'af Haplds ; it was that of being darned 
went together to the chmnh, and Our traveller having in sedan-dliiiiis, T^tsO vehicles, which he had never 
itecn accustomed in Italy to dibjiis fingers before seen, he gives a siinote description of. Another 

the holy water (according to the 4Unner of the papists, thing however he sftw in the same city with very dif- 
lest the omitting of so small arinatter generally uwd, fersitt feeiingS : ‘' Jn the market-place at Naples is a 
mlg^t make him suspected of his religion, and bring stone, upon which many play away their liberty at dice, 
him into dangers oi greater consequence)” did in the^ kings officers lending them money, which wtien 
passing the poor-box in the church ,p^h touch it in they have lost and cannot repay, they arc drawn into 
like sort witli Ilia fingers, ” mistaking it fbr the font of the galleys, for- thd Spaniards have slaves both 
holy water.” Whereupon Beza perceiving his error, sexes.” Borne ha Was obliged to hasten over for a 
took him by the hand, end gaim him grave advice, sufficient Teason ; sUll he viewed “ boldly, yet with as 
” hereafter to eschew these ill. customs, which were ao much baste aa possible,” tl>e antiquities of Rome. Tito 
hardly forgotten.” TclicS he only ^ttettUons “ chief s*f them by hearsay. 

We have spoken of the dangeis of travelling at this It lb not safe for him to inquire after relics that will not 
time by sea as well as by land ; Moryson, though he worship them.” He left Rome sooner than he in- 
escaped pretty freely from them, had sufficient evidence tended, for ” Easter was now at Itaud, said the priests 
of their reality. W’^ishing-io go from Utrecht to Ham- came to Udtc our names in our lodging, aixl when we 
burg, he resolved to make the journey t>y sea, and demanded the cause,* they told us, that it was to no 
engaged a place in a ship for tlie purpose. For- other enfi, but to kiiofv if any received not the Coni- 
tiinately it, was prevented getting tout of the Zuyder inuniun at that holy time, which, w'hen wo heai d, we 
' Zoe by the wind Suddenly foiling ; and before the wind needed nti|, spurs to make haste from Rome into the 
became favourable, another ship that had succeeded In state of Floarence.” 

passiog into the open sea, returned with its crew mal- At Florence he sUyed a considerable time in order 
treated, and its freight rified, having been chased and to perfect liimself in the Italkii language “in the 
taken by a Dunkirk pirate, the commipider. of which place where it is spoken most purely.” t)f this city 
, expresed great wrath at his prize not ImUig the «hip in audits contents he gives a full description, from winch 
w’hich Moiyson was to have sailed,, as he had revived we have already cited, and will only further borrow 
good information that It was rhdily laden. Again, in this pretty sample of a royal diversion ; - 
Killing from Lirigi to Oimoa, the veawd Blrwi upon lT»e duke kept fierce wild beast* in a little rotinrl 
the rocks, but Cur author Sind the crew managed to house, namely five lions, five wolves, three cagJtjs, 
climb over them and eiscape ln safely to a village about Siroc tigers (of Mack anti grey Colour not unlike cats, 
teii miles distant, where they stayed the night; “and the but much greater), one wild m (like a tiger), benre, 
next morning early, before day-break, we went forward leopards (spotted with white, black, and rod, and ust^d 
on foot, our consorts of Genoa .often warning us to be sometimes for hunting), su Indian mouse (with a head 
silent for fear Of thieves; and after we had gone six like our mice, but a long hairy tail, so fierce and big 
liiiies, wetomie byRie breaking of the day to Genoa, that it would easily kill one of our cats), and wild 
By the way, we did see a vitlage all ruined, and they boars. And the keeper told us that the duke and 
told us that Turkish pirates, landing suddenly, bad duchess, with many gentlemen, came lately to behold 
spoiled the same and burnt it; «and had pulled down them (sitting in a gallery round about the j^ard), 
the Churches and altars, and among oUier prisoners at which time certain men were put into little frames 
had taken away, a most foix maiden from her bride- of wood, running upon wheels, to provoke these 
grl.H»In^» wde.” bessts^to "itgor ; 'which, being let loose in the couit 

. He glves.a full and curious account of the German yard, walked williout offending one the other, and to 
drinking customs, but we have not space to quote any., this end these men had many fireworks, from the 
Of the baths of Baden and the customs there his nar- which the most fierce of them did run away, only the 
rative is simitar to that of Corya^ though a little less v^d-bdar rushed upon one of tiiese frames wheeling 
naYve. The Piijes ho does out like, and gives ajwery t^ards him, and not only turned it over, but rent out 
unfavourable idea of Uieir habits; after he has pmed a Bbard wdth his tusk, so as all the compapy were 
through their country into Slorivia, at, Siwron, be afraid lest the man wbo lay therein should perish.” 
remarlcw “In this journey through Poland, *and from Moryson liad tw) better feeling towards the poor 
Cracow to this place, we had here the first bed, having Jews than was common in his day, and it is with no 
before lodged upoit l*ennbea in a warta stove,’’ At this little indignation that he notices at bjantua. that the,y 
time the nations of the Coutinent were generally before arc somewhat less persecuted tlutn id miSSC otficr cities. 
England iu matters of refinement, but it is prohkble Hiey are, he says, “so nitich favoured by the duke as 
that in more substantial comfort we wgre even then in they dwell not in any several part of the city, but where 
the first rattk. Englishmen then iftewifiithmr fingers, they list, and in the very market-{dace ; neither are 
and poor Tom Goryal got laughed at by his associates they forced (aain other parts of Italy) to wear yellow 
and nicknamed/kre^er for using a fork at his mckls or wed caps whereby they may be known, but only«a 
on his reluni from Italy ; .and to escape such mockery little piece of yeJlog; doth on the . left side of their 
Moryson uiiuks U necljtoary Ip advise the traVellM efoa^ so as Uwy. can hardly be distinguished from 
, j.e^r|s) 3 Jg hoinc to cottwm tol'the praeiiees of his CbrieUans, especially in their shops, where they wear 
foyitig' aside the ;4p0Oa and ybrft of Ttaly and no cloaks, such lie tho privjle^ which -the . lews 
M yea, evpn those man- have gotten by bribing (especially in the duchy of 

vmidk With geiiid judgment he allows, if they be Savoy)' through the unsatiable avarice of oui’ Christian 
* Aiwgr^ble. tp his oopfltryTtfen : for we toe not ail princes.” " . . 

born refoirmere of vbo World yet, as wc said, in those | 
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A POOR widow, SOUK w li it beiit iu»*u ij;< , oikp dw^»li 
111 1 nil row <ottag:c bosido a pio\e that stood in a dell 
Phis \\*ldow, Bini 1 ' Ihf ^ 

(la^ that was la^t a iMlt*, 

111 Iftl I lull siin])l( iHc', 

I o) iitflc w 13 litii < attic and lu r uiit 
' 19 'MMlTdrv r 9 f IK li as CtihI liii buit 

Sin* ( mill laisilfi^ anil ^k< litr datighlcih lvvt> 

Time ‘owes liul iln*, and no mo 
lliifc kn (, ind rl e a shct p that hiffliti M II. 

VuU sooty washer hown, ind eki ho I ill 
111 WOK It rhe ut( tnanv a slender nna^ 

*Slio Iviiow iiolhitiR of poignant feaunh, noi dtiuty 
morsels Rrplttiou nmr made lioi ill loriipTato 
ditl was all hei phvBK -and o\erci«<o, <uul a Bitisfied 
heart Tin* gout hindf led hoi not fioin dam ing I he 
apoplexy in|iiiod not^ici luad lit r boaid was serve li 
with mill* and blown broad, toasted baton, and some- 
times an egg or two. , 

*s)»f bid a yard enclosed louiul, m wbub sin lial ^ 


cot k called ( IjirUit loei , for crowing there was not hi*, 
equal through tlie land * ^ 

Ills tomb nus rtildur than the iiir roi il 
I WiliaVltd ns d wtie i < istii* wall 
1 h< hill w IS hU( 1 , iiid dH tlu j< t it ^liont • 

Ills legs and lus tors weie like a/ure, his nails whiter 
than tin illy, Jus coloin of burnished gold 
This ( o( k had undei his government se\ t n liens, lus 
•xoters, and all wondrously like him m toloiii, ol 
whith thi I'liiest vSs railed fni Peilelot She ]>os 
issf d the* heart of Chanticleer And 

^ fluoh V joy It was to heir tlinn sing 

When that tlw bnghU gnmie Vin to npruig 
III iweel sreord, M> hh w fait in laud ’ 

hor at tbattiim, I understand, buds and beasts both 
could s])r ik and buig 

One d 1 wiling, as (Jhantieleer was among his wues, 
sitting ofl 1ns perch with his fair Pei u lot sitting <icxt 
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to him, hf* bngan to groan, like a man sorely opprassed 
in Jiift sleep.* Fertelot said— 

V Heartc dear, 

tiilotli you to groan in ting mannere? 

Yo be a very Ikleeper ; fio, for gbamc.'' 

” Madam, '*%io said, “ be not grieved ; I was .just now 
ill such misfortune, that mine heart is still affrighted. I 
dreamed that 1 saw a beast in our yard, like a hound, 
and he would have seized my body, and have killed 
me. Ilis colour was hetwiKi yellow and red, hisetai) 
lipped, his ears black, his snoiil small, and he had two 
glowing eyes. ’ “Away,** quoth Fertelot, 

“ Now have ye lost luiiip hcavl, and all my love; 

1 cannot love a coward, by my failli. 

Alas! And can ye be afraid of dreams? God knows 
dreaming is nothing hut vanity. J)reains aie engen- 
dered of repletions and biuperahundant humours. Docs 
not Cwlon. the wise man, say, 1 pay no heed to dreams? 
Take some laxative, and though there be no apothe- 
cary in the town I shall teach you two herbs to cure 
you.” 

“ Madam,*’ quoth he, *\^nvfd merqf of your love, 
hut many a man, so may I thrive, of more authority 
than Calon evt‘r was, says the reverse of all this. They 
liave proved by experience that dreams be significant 
of joy and Iribulaiioii. One of the grealm authors 
tv Hies thus: — * 

“ On(‘<‘ two fellows went a pilgrimage, and came into 
a town, which was so full of jicojile that they could not 
even find a cottage where they might lodge together, 
so lliey were obliged to part for the night. One of 
them did very well.t^^e other was obliged to lodge with 
oxen in a stall. And it so happened that long before 
<lay-hreak the one who wjis in bed dreamed that his 
fellow called upon him and said, *Alas! ! shall be 
murdered this night in the stall; help me brother, or 
I die. Hasten tome/ he cried. The man started out 
of his Bloe}» with fright, but when ho had waked he 
thought it was all vaiii fancy, so he turned and went to 
sleep again. Tw'ice he had thus dreamed, whmi, at the 
third time, he thought he saw his fellow come to him, 
and he cri(»d, ‘ Wow am 1 slain—* 

Echolil my bloody woutulOs, tlvep und wide. 

Arise up early, in fliemorrnw tide. 

And at tlio wc’st. gate of4)iK? town/ quoth hi*, 

• * A carte full of dung tlu?rt; shfllt thou sec, 

Jii wiiicb my bndy is bid. 

Boldly arrest the cart. My gold caused my murder.’ 

*• On the morrow , as soon iis it w as day, he went to his 
fidlow' s inn, and began to c;ill fur him. * Sir/ said 
the hostler, * your fidlow is gone, lie went out of the 
town at daybreak/ Recollecting his dream6,Mhis man 
now goes towards the west gate of Uie town, and there 
lie found a dun^-eart. and vWth a determined heart he 
began tt> cry out ‘ Veiigean^.' and justice for this 
felony! My follow' has been inurdcrod ia \}\(i night, 
and he rtow lies in the cart* 

Harow ! alas 1 liore lieth my fellow slain !* 

“ And the people t^ast the eavt to the ground, and in 
tlie middle of the dung they found the murdered man. 
And Ibe carter and the hostler we^e tortured until tliey 
Hcknow'ledged their wickedness, and were both hanged. 

fair Fertelot, by such examples thou mayest learn 
that men should not be too reckless of dreams. Al^d 
as to your laxatives, 1 love them not. 

But let U9 s]icnk of mirtb, and atiiit all tiiie, 

Mad&me Fertelot^, su nave 1 hli88, 

Of one thing (uxl batli tent me large grace: 

For when 1 sec the licauty of your face, 

^ Ye be w «catlet nnl about your eyeii, ^ 

ililmiakcib all my dreade for to dien ; 


For all so siker* on In priifi'ipiv 
Miilif r est hominis coiifusio, 

(Madame, thu Beiitence of this L!Ltin is,* 

Woman is matints joy and^^Rannes bliHS.t)* 

“ I am so full of joy and solacfe that I defy all dreams.” 
The <!ock now roaineth up and down tluf yard : — 

Him dcugneth not to .set bis feel to ground ; 

He ebuej^eth when he bath i( corn yfound ; 

And to bini runneri tlien bis wives all. 


One night a fox, ftill of sly iniquity, burst through 
the palings into the yard, and lay htill iit a bed of herbs, 
watching the time to fall on Chanticleer. ‘ And it so 
.ppened tliat the cock cast his eye on the herbs, and 
held 


The fox that, lay full low ; * * 

Nothing ne list him fbeuik! for to crow, ^ 

But tried anon Cok 1 Cok ! — and up be ttiirl 
As man tbut^was aftrayed in bis heart : 

For naturally n beast desirelh lice 
From his rontr&ry if be may it see, 

Tboiighjie ngver erst bad sven it with his eye. 

This Cbauticloer. wbou be birn^gan espy. 

He would have tied, but llint the fox mion 
Said, “GiMitle Sir, iibis ! what wonUl ye done Yj 
Be ye afniid of me that am your frientF? 

Now ceiles I were worse than any liend * 

If I to you wonbl harm or villainy 
I n'ani not come yAur cimiisel t*» espy, 

Blit tvnely the cause of rny coining 
Was only for to hearken lonv ye sing ; 

For fi-uely ye have as merry a sleveii § 

As angel imtli that is in lieaven. 


“My lord, your father, God bless liis soUl, and your 
mother also, liav<y been in i»y lioiise, to iny gieat ])lciH 
sure, and cert e» 1 would fain please; you. And, to 
apeak of singing, I iievtu* heard man so sing as did 
your father of a morning. Now, Sir, for c.'hariiy sing ; 
let me see if you can counlerieit your father.” 

This Chanticleer his wingea *gan to beat, 

** ' As man tliat could not his treason espy, 

So WAS he raiish'd wilh liis llaftery. 


He stood high on his loos, stretched out his neck, hold 
close his eyes, arul began to crow aloud ; and the fox 
at once seized him by the throat, and bore him off on 
his back tow ards the wood. Such a lainepliitiori was 
never made by the ladies in llioii, when that city uaij 
won, and Fyrrlms had slain Priam, as was made? by 
tlie hens when they belield this spectacle. ^And cer- 
tainly dame Fertelot shrieked louder than Asdrubal’s 
wife when her Jiusband was killed, and Carthagi' 
burntdiy the Romans, and she threw herself into Hie 
fire. 

The simple widow and her two daughters lieard the 
hens cry, aiid<lht;y run out, 


And saw the fux toward the wood is gone, 
ft. Aiid^arc upon his taick the cock away ; 

They criedeii out Huruw ! and Wala iva! 

Aba, fbe fux ! 

And they run after him, and many a man also with 
staves, and Colour dog, and Malkin with licr distaff; 
theie loo ® 


Hon cow and calf ; and ®ke tfie very boggi^j. 

So feared were for barking of the duggils, 
and for the shouting of the men and women, that they 
ran so that they thought their hearts wouli* burst. 

® nic get'sii, for fear, ileweu over the ireos ; 

Out of the hive came the swarm of Ik*c8 : 

So hideous was the noise, ab henedicilc! 


* Certainly. 

f The roguish cock, knowing the fair Perh*lot’s wnnt of a 
scholastic education, is enjoying a jest at the ex]jense of* her and 
her seX; Ibe J4fitifi eiieons the reverse of what be tells her. 

X Bo. § Note. 
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that Jack Straw a^cl his^en never made half such a 
foLrill clatnour whjjj they would kill a Fleming, as 
that day was made upon the fox. 

The cock that lay 00*^0 fox's backjnow spake unto 
him in all his fear, “ Sir, if I were as ye, I would turn 
against those V**owd churls, and say unto them, 

“ A very ])csti1ence ^poii ye fall : 

Now iim I come uulo tlie woodPs siile, ^ 
jlfaiif^re your bead, the cock shall here abide, 

I will him eat, in faith, utid that; anon."' 

The fox apswered, “In faith I will do so and as he 
spake the word the cock suddenly brake from his 
inoulli, and flew upon a higli tree. When the fox saw 
lic^iyis gone, “Alas!” quoth he, *^alas! Chanticleer, 
1 havt^offended you, inasmuch as I made you afraid; 
hut. Sin 1 did it in no wicked intent:, come down, and 
I shallTOl you niy meaning — God help me as I shall 
speak, truth tp you.” “ Nay,” said Chanticleer. “ let 
me be accursed if thou beguile me more than once. 
No more shall thou, with thy flattery induce me to sing 
and to w ink. For he tlmt«'wilfuily winketh wlieri lie 
should see, God will never allow to thrive.” 

“ Nay,’* q^tb Uie f>x, “ but God give him mischance 

Tliat is su indiscreet of governance 

That jaiigletb when be should hijn hold his peace." 

FYNES MORYSON.-No. III. 

Oiv his homeward route Moryson adopted a bold plan, 
that of passing over the Alps alone. “ When I came from 
Padua, 1 \v®5 not curious to And conqianions for this 
my long journey (to Genera), as vvell because 1 hoped 
to find some by the way, as lor that I now b(dng used 
to converse with any Christian strangers, little cared 
to he solitary by the way : but deceived of this my 
hojic to find company, I passed all alone, not so much 
as accompanied with a** foot-man, oyer the high Alps, 
wiiich 1 think very few liave done besides myself.” iin> 
llio worst part of his jou/ney w^as the last. He arrived 
safely at Geneva, but when he would have gone on 
from, there to I'aris, liis friends tried to “])ersuado him 
from that journey, the peace being but just concluded 
(it was in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV., at 
the irnnination of his struggle with tlie party of tlie 
League), and th<' way full of disbanded soldicis, ” 
Moryson sliglitcd this counsel, but he says he after- 
wards “ fbiiTid it good by Expevicnee, ilie tuothe?' of 
fools,^^ a relationship we have not elsewhere seen 
alTirmed, but owing to which we suppos^ it is that that 
respectable matron is so careful, as she is proveifbially 
said to be, in tlicir instruction. However, our author 
w as ]»ersuaded to dispose of his horse ; tic temptation 
of a good courser, he being assured, would be found 
irresistible by the marauders, and probably they would 
cut his Jliroat as well as steal his norse. AccordiiVJ»;ly 
he sold it at Metz for sixteen French crowns; and 
then act about fitting himself for Lis journcyj. He pro- 
cured a cover for his smart suit, discoloured his hands 
and faco ag^nd m^ e himself as much as possible like a 
Dutch scrJttflT; so tfiat he says, “if you had seen his 
servile couiiienanoe, hJte eyeg cast on the ground, bis 
hands in his hose, and his modest silence, you would 
have taken him for a harmless young man.” '^hen he 
quilted his gold in his doublet;” but that he might 
not be left quite destitute if he passed through the 
hands of the robbers, he took the sixteen crowns for 
wliich he had sold his horse and put them at the bottom 
of a wooden box, and covered them with a stinking 
ointment. For still further security he took six other 
crowns and wrapped tnem in cloth, upon which he 
wound threads of divers colours, wherein he stuck 
needles, as if be had been so gooi? a husband as to 
mend his oivn clothes,” putting both in the pockets of 


his hose as if they were things of no value. Having 
thus completed his personal equipmeni^hc hired a 
poor man to serve liim as guide to Chalonflf^and to 
carry his cloak and little stock of baggage, ^icir way 
was a toilsome one, and they suffered " greatly from 
hunger and thirst, the country through they 

passed being almost entirely desolated in the civil 
war. - So bad was it, that his guide, when he came 
on the iburth or fifth day to some dirty water that had 
collected in the road ruts, lay down and drank it greed- 
ily.* They went on, however, unmolested lil! the fifth 
day ; when, as they had .jmst got into France, and w^ere 
within a few miles of Chalons, a doz<m armed horsr- 
men came up to him, and the leader demanded his 
name and country. Moryson told him he was the ser- 
vant of a Dutch merchant, who was wailing for him at 
Chalons. Tho captain, looking upon a poor servant 
as too mean a prey for him, rode away, but by iht? 
lime he reached the Jlop of the liill JMorvson saw him 
dispatch two of his men, who rode hastily up, and, 
presenting their carbines, ibreatened instant death if he 
resisted. To resist was useless, and therefore lie quietly 
submitted. Having first taken the sword and eloak 
from ins guide, they next lightened him “ of ilic gold 
quilted within his doublet," taking the doublet a« well, 
and then made a careful survey of what else he pos- 
sessed. When they drew the box out of his hose, the 
ointment not pleasing their smell, they quickly flung 
it away, and the threads after it, without so nmrh as 
borrowing a needle. After stripping off his doublet, 
they did not deign to take the cover, but thrusting a 
deep greasy I'reiich hat on his liead, in excliange lor 
his own, t Lev rode off. On their (hqmrtiire Moryson 
carefully picked up his box and ?loih, and felt almost 
merry that he had escaped so well. His gnitle, how’ever, 
was not in so cheerful a mood ; he had come a toilsome 
journey, and now seeing little hope of payment for his 
services, was inclined to bo angry tliat his master 
treated the inalter so liglilly. When they reached the 
town, the guide at onee led him to the meanest house 
ill it, saying, when Moryson remonstrated with him, 
that stalely inns are not for mem w itli never a penny 
ill their pockets.” On the other insisting, liuw'ever, 
he li»d him to the best inn, “ceasing not to bewail 
their misery, and to recount the tragedy as if it had 
been the burning of Troy,”^ill even the landlord be- 
came churlish for feai»of ins reckoning. Next inorn- 
iiig the guide came to take his leave, and W'as about 
to depart without asking or expecting his irioriey, and 
when Moryson jiut it in Ins hands, would scarce be- 
lieve hia senses, crviiig out like a mad man that he 
^knew not hoiv he should liavc one ]ienny to pay with, 
unless he were a juggler, or an alchemist, or had a 
familiar Spirit. Then confounded between wonder 
and joy, he began to triujnph with the servants, and 
would not depart till he had drunk a ^uart of wine.* 
Moryson succeeded in borrowing money in Paris, and 
reached JOngland without further adveniun’. ^ 

lie only remained a few months at home ; lie “ had 
an itching desire to see Jerusalem, the tountain of 
religion, and Gonstantinyde, of old the s(‘at of the 
Cliristian emperors, and now the scat of the Turkisli 
Ottoman;” and finding that bis brother Henry was 
about to proceed theje, he resolved to accompany him. 
There was a singular custom in evahmt at this time, of 
pij|;tliig out a sum of Timney on undertaking a voyage, 
on condition of receiving on returning a sum larg<‘r 
than the original in proportion to the risk supposed to 
btdoiig to the voyage ; of course if the traveller did not 
live to return, the money deposited became the pro- 

* Moryst'ii dwells 011 this story with a imtuial fi^ndiiL^s, ex- 
paiidiii}^ it throuf^h many folio pages ; wc have taLeii the liberty 
to recast it,* using, as nnich as possible, his own wur^, ati it 
seemed in so many ways worth repeating. ^ 
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TOTty of him who had agreed to pay the larger amdunt. 
Theae epoctAtions were called Adventures upon Re- 
turn. Woryson fupves a full account of them; his 
brother placed out ' 400/. to be repaid 1200/. upon 
his return;^ and'be had been persuaded himself at 
first to ii^ke a like venture, but he afterwards 
changed his mind, such undertakings having begun to 
fall into disrepute ; be thei*efore only left 200/. among 
his immediate friends and kinsmen, to be repaid 450/. 
if he returned. The voyage was an unfortunate one ; 
his brother died at Aleppo, and he scarcely escaped. 
We have not space to speak of this voyage : he gives 
a full and faithful description of all the holy monu- 
ments at Jerusalem, as shown him by the friars, 

“ making conscience not to add or detract, but to use 
their own words,” which he leaves his readers to re- 
ceive with as much abatement as' they please. As a 
return for their pains, these friars besought him to 
purchase relics which they brought to him, such as 
beads and crosses, ‘‘both made of the earth whereof 
Adam was formed.*' 

Nor can we stay to give the smallest extract from 
his elaborate discourses on travelling, contained in the 
third part; or stop at the curious collection of na- 
tional proverbs longer than to cull a French and an 
English sample. “ For singing the Spaniards weep, 
the Italians sigh, the English' bleat like a goat, the 
Germans bellow, the French sing." “We in England 
say, A traveller to Rome ihuai have the back of an 
ass, the belly of a hog, and a conscience as broad as 
the king's highway.” “ The Londoners pronounce, 
Woe to him that chooses a horse in Smithfield, a ser- 
vant in Paul’s Cliurc^, or a wife out of Westminster."' 

His account of Ireland is valuable as an historical 
document, from the private official informatiott open 
to him : his description of the country and the people 
sets before us a startling and most painful picture. 
But all this we must pass over, and we shall close our 
hasty notice with his account, perhaps the most exact 
and minute we have, of an English inn just tw o hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, first presenting, for the sake 
of comparison, his sketch of the inns at Augsburg, from 
which it appears that it was cueitoinary here as vrell as 
there to provide entertainments for the guests at dinner : 
England, it will be remembered, was then a musical 
country. “ The diet of |||)e inns of the city of Aiigs- 
bui^ (seated in a most fertile f»oil) is very plentiful, 
both in moats and banquets, where each man paid for 
his dinner seven hatzen (about cighteeri-pence Eng- 
lish). When we were at dinner a tumbler came in, 
and being admitted to show his cunning, he stood upon 
his head and drank a measure of wine, which seenietL 
strange to the beholders.” His English inn is much 
more elaborately drawn, and much more curious, from 
its points of di|ference, as w#ll as of resemblance, with 
the better cmmtry inns now. “ The world,” be says, 
‘‘ affords not such inns as England bath, either for 
good aijd cheap entertainment, after the* gUeat’s own 
pleasure, or for humble attendance ^ipon the ^lassen- 
gers, yea, even in very poor villages. For as soon as a 
passenger comes to an inru the Ber%*ants run to him, 
and one takes his horse and walks him till he be cold, 
then rubs him. and gives him meat, yet 1 must say 
they are not much to be trusted in this last point, 
without the eye of the master, or his servant, to oversee 
them. Another servant gives the passenger his private 
chamber, and kindles his fire, the third pulls off his 
boots and makes them clean. Then the host or hostess 
visits him, and iL he tidll eat with the host, or at a 
common table witli orhors, his meat will cost him six- 
pence, or in some places hut fourpence (yet this course 
IS less houfonrable, and not used by gentlemen) ; but if 
he^wUl^t in chamber, be commands What meat 
be wiiL^cordihg to his appetite, and as much as he 
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thinks fit for him and his, y&, the kitchen is open to 
him to command tlie meat to hq dressed as he best 
likes ; and when he sits at table the bust or hostess 
will accompanji him, or if tho^^iave many guests, will 
at least visit him, taking it ^br courtesy to be bid sit 
down ; while he eats, if he have company especially, 
he shall be offered music, which he may freely take or 
refuse ; and if he be solitary, the musicians will give 
him the good Say with music in tlie morning.' It is 
the custom, and no*way disgraceful, to set up part of 
supper for his breakfast. In the evening, or in the 
morning after breakfast (for the common so/t use not 
to dine, but ride from breakfast to supper-time, yet 
coming early to the inn for better resting of their 
holses), he shall have a reckoning in writing, and,* if 
it scorn unrctasonablc, the host will satisfy him* either 
for the due price," of by abating part, especially if the 
servant deceive him any ivay, which one of experience 
will soon find.” Then after remarking that the ex- 
pense will be lessened by two or three travelling 
together, he*addt», “Lastly^ a inan'cannoi more freely 
command at home in his own house, than he nmy do 
in his inn, and, at parting, if he give some fiuv pence 
to the chamberlain and ostler, they wESh him a happy 
journey ” * 


Svrivam J)inMr~ Party* — Thin day 1 waj* ‘mtrudticed u> Hie 
etiqiielte of|f.lu* .Surinain dinner-parties. It. was at tke residence 
of M. de who sent bis carriage for me. On iny arrival 1 
found a large party assembled; but Madame de Veer was the 
only lady present. 1 bad the honour of sitting iieft )ier at table ; 
but she could only H{>eak Diitch„<>f which I knew but little ; so 
our coiiversaiion was chiefly in short sentences or monosyllables. 
The dinner consisled of two courses; the first comprised of a 
variety of dishes, served up in French, Dutch, English, and 
'West Indian fashion. After we had regaled on these to our 
hearts'* roiitent, 1 was surprised to every one rise from fable. 
Th^ lady disap)>eared, and tlie gentlemen di8]iersed in difleront 
Mirections ; some strolled into the gardens and enjoyiKl a cigar ; 
others retired to the saloon to converse; whilst one ot two 
lounged in the veranda. Some time having passed thus, a 
servant announced “ qu’mi est eervi the hostess re-entered, 
took tlie arm of the gentleman wlio had previously taken her to 
the table, anil resumed her ])1ace, each following her exuni])le. 
The second rourse w.is ))lacod before us, the dessert being 
blended, decorated with the choicesl flowers and fruit;; tlie 
champagTie sparkled, and the conversation became more ani- 
mated. Madame did not again leave us till she le^ the way to 
the saloon for e-oflee or tea. Such was the etiquette observeil nt 
all the ho8])itable entertainments given to me, the only difl'er- 
ence b^^^^ that Ihe ^ladies did not always retire, but remained 
chatting or walking with the gentlemen. — Cap^OBe'a Sixteen 
Years in the West Indies. 


A Railway in America. — A few years a^ it wiw a fatiguing 
touf ol‘ man^ weeks to reach the Falls of Niagara fronp Albany. 
We are now curried along at the rate of sixteen miles an hour on a 
railway oftei; supported on piles, through la^ge swamps covered 
with aquatic trees and ihrulTs, or througli dense forests with occa- 
sional clearings, where orcliards are planted by anticipation 
among the stumps, before they have cv^n' nad up a log- 

house. The traveller views with surprise, in the midst of so much 
iiijoccupied land, one flourishing town after another, such as Utica, 
Syracuse, and Aulium. At Rochester, he admires the streets of 
large houses, inhabited by 20,000 souls, where the first settler 
built his log-cabin in the wilderness only twenty-five years ago. 
At one point our train stopped at a handsome newly-built statioki- 
house, and, on looking out at one window, we saw a group of 
Indians of the Oneida tribe, lately the owners of the brood lands 
around, but now humbly offering for sale a few trinkets, such as 
baskets ornamented with porcupine auills, mocassins of moose- 
deer skin, and boxes of bircli-bark. ' At the other window stood 
a well-dressed waiter, banding ice and confectionary. — LyelVs 
Travels in North America* 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. 

Although tliere lia\been and ia a great deal 
of buildjnc: going on!^the year 1845 has not 


brought it any adclition to the public 

structures of the metropolis. As far as works 
of that class are couq^rned, nothing has been 
donc^or even begun, excepting on^^r two 
churches, n(H do they distinguish theniaelyes 
individually. With regard to on^ edifice, which 
was spoken of by us last year as being then 
just comtdeted, the Koval Exchange, the marble 
’statue of the Queen, by Lough, in the centre 
f)f the merchants' area, was uncovered on the 
October, the anniversary of the royal 
visit and inauguration of the building; and 
some df the open-work metal gates at the en- 
trances have also been put up. • 

1'^ reeinairs*Placo is in a manner so connected 
with the Royal Exchange, to which it may be 
considered sort 8f anihiiertural salellite, that 
u c proceed to notice it at once before we come 
to S})eak r)f other general inii)rovements and 
alterations o^hc kind, more especially as it 
distinguisJjies its(df from all the rest hy having 
more the air t»f* a single largg Edifice than of 
a in(*re piettc of street architecture. This range 
of building, which inimt'diately faces the east 
front of th«; Royal Exchange, and forms^the 
oppositf' side of a Avide pavt'd avenue between 
the two buildings that is reserved for foot-pas- 
s(Migers only, is in a style of noble simplicity 
that says much for the good taste and judgment 
of its architects, Messrs. E. TAnson and Son. 

Equally free from the usual eoniTnon-place of 
ostentatious decoration — apt to run into fh(; 
meretricious, and fron* baldness and insipidity 
— apt also to be mixed up with the former, it 
is at once sober and ^lignified —with neither 
too much uor too little of cun bell ishment, hut 
consistent throughout, and all of a piece. Not 
only is it a line mass as far as mere size goes, 
but tlie importance so derivc*d is \v<j11 kept 
up and pres<*rved by the cliaructer of the 
“ fenestration,” which is such as not to cut 
U]) the mass itself into littleness, as is too 
generall}^ the case, owing to Avindows being 
put too closely together, Avlnch inevitably oc- 
i'asions an ordinary dwell in g-hoiije look to 
prevail in spile of every attempt to mask it by#i 
ornsment ; whereas this facade is exceedingly 
well-proportioned both as to the quantity of • 
window offcnwff as cotnpared with llic^entire surface, 
and Avell-piojyortioned also in regard to masafabout 
one hundred and sixty feet by sixty higlO, Avher^fore 
the eyt takes in the whole of it as a distinct architec- 
tiual object. The character is Italian aMylnr^ and the 
composition hO^exceedingly simple that tWb entire ele- 
vation may he perfectly Avell understood from, and 
lietter, more distinctly shown here, by only 
two compaMnents it (in all there are thirteen, or 
thirteen Avindows on a fli^ir), there being no other 
variation throughout than as regards the middle win- 
dow of the first floor, Avhich differs somewhat in de- 
sign from the rest, but hardly sufflciently to acquire 
‘decided distinction as a central feature. For sihiple 
grandeur of mass, and also for size, this range of 
building will bear compariaon with the Excist^ Office 
in Broad Street, and while it is of sufficient extent for 
importance and dignity, it is not carried on to such 
length that continuity of design becomes monotony 
and Aii'earisome repetition. One p(^liarity — ^consider- 
ing the style adopted, and what is not expressed in 
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our drsfving — is that of colour, the whole of the front 
above the ground-floor being of red bricky with stone 
dressings, and thougli r/f unusual fckid, the rffert is 
remarkably good. T^jc choice of bnek instead of any 
sort of (jpiupo Avas most judicious, because the former 
material will not require' to be renovated from time to 
time ; and equally iudicuous has been the preference 
of red to w hite bncK, since the latter does not conKast 
sufficiently with stone, bMl has rather a dull and dingy 
look Avhen brouglu into contact with it, Avhereas the 
other forms a dticided ground that sets off and gives 
relief to the ornamental finishings. Instead of de- 
creasing ill ornaments upwards, as is usually done, th(‘ 
iirchitect has given more than ordinary richness and 
importance to the upper part of the facade by the 
senes of festoons between tlie attic or mezzanine-pro- 
portioned windows; which, together with the corni- 
cione (whose blocks we may observe are somewdiat too 
heavy, and should have partaken more of the crantilcver 
form j, gwe no small degree of character to the avJioIc. 
Frcemairs Place is certainly a great arjjjVtecmral 
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iurquisition to the dty ; and il is only to be hoped tfeat 
as soon as opportunity shall occur, the buildinp; will 
bf* fill thite carried out by a similar elevation towards 
Cornbill, ri^nly to tlie extent of three or five win- 
dows in breadth, irt order to give lUo appearance of 
depth, 

'lYafalgar ^juare — the subject of so much talk for a 
long wliiie — has been at last completed, but it by no 
means answers previous expe^clation. The two foun- 
tains seem to Jiave altogether disappointed the public : 
ibr not only have they been ridiculed by those w'fio 
‘make mere ridicule pas. for cgiticism, but have been 
spoken of seriously by those vvlio profess to deal in 
sober criticism, as things of “ intense ugliness,” which 
is rather too severe; since the insignificancy of their 
appearance is at least an equal defect. Pei haps a 
single large fountain in the centre 'would liave been 
preferable. A more si l iking architectural fault as 
regards the enc?]osure *)r square itself, is that the two 
side boundary walls, cast and west, are made to slope 
according to the fall of the ground from north to south, 
though tin? enclosure itself is on a uniform level plane. 
Within the enclosure this producies a singularly dis- 
agreeable effect, for the tops of walls are not made to 
rise and fall like hedges,, accurding to tlie inequalities 
of the ground ; and if it was considered objectionable 
to cany Ihose walls in a straight line from end to end, 
llicy imght. liave Vwvjn hrijkcri into two or more Irmjths^ 

, each Icmgth slopping against rf pier or pedestal, where- 
by situations would have been provided for public sta- 
tues, as opportunity for tliern might occur. The tei- 
race itself is an improvement; it helps the fa«;ade of 
the National Gallery, in the view of it from the Nelson 
(joluran ; but then thk two pedestals for equestiian 
statues at its extremities arc such colossal inassss in 
comjiarisun, that they cause both the Gallery and the 
)u)rtKHi of St. Martin's to appear upon a diminished 
scale. Barry certainly hero undertook a very ungrate- 
ful (ask, it being hardly possible to make anything 
saiisfactory out of siieJi an iJI-arranged spot. 

With regard to the new Palace of Wtisiminstcr^ it is 
not so much the structure itself as the decorations (!(ui- 
templalcd for its interior that ca^se it to Im? made a 
matter of present general iiileresi. With regard to 
the building itself, no very great advance has been 
made difring the twelvemonth with the external works, 
the* c«»nq)UHing the t\vo “ ldffl^ises,#and that part of the 
interior as expeditiously as possible, being of more 
pressing necessity, the Peers having complained of the 
delay. The new pile will be very much larger than 
was at first conUmiplatcd, should — as in all probability 
will be done the architect’s present plan, as sub 
milted to the Courts of Law and Equity Committee, 
and published in their Report, be carried o#t. Ac- 
cording K) that, he intends to Enclose New Palace Yard 
entirrily by a ran!^ of building on its north side, ex- 
t(*ndiug from the Clock Tower Ao the end of Bridge 
Strf‘er, and by another on the west side, along Mar- 
garet Str(*ct, as far as the south end of Westiiiiiister 
Hall ; between winch two new ranges of building the 
north-west angle w^lll be cut off by a deep and spacious 
gateway leading into the quacihingle (2(i0 by 170 feet) 
in fiontof the Hall. That this will be a very great 
improvement cannot be doubted, because that north- 
western portion of it will be the part of the exterior 
most completely exposed to view, both in consequencjp 
of the very wide open space on the west side between 
Great George Street ana the Abljey (it being proposed 
to clear away St. Margaret*? Church), and because 
both the north and west fronts, with the gateway be- 
tween therm will come prominently into view from the 
end of Parliament Street. There is, however, what 
stnlft s us as a defect, and one the more inexausable — 
ili' re b?ftlg nothing to require its being done— which 
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is the want of jiaralleJisni behfeen tin* two main divi- 
sions of the wobt side, of w hich the south one will face 
Old Palace* Yard, and the north ‘one enclose New 
Palace Yard, and form the of Margaret Street. 
Yei, according td the plan piAdishcd in the Report, 
this last is U) he brought forward upon a \ine running 
obliquely to the other, and that not in order to carry it 
more parallel-\\^ise to Wostminstfer Hall, since tlie want 
of parallelism w4Jl he tJiereby increased. At present 
the edifice has scarcely begun to show itself at all on 
the hnd side, exeept just that part which will form 
the north side of New Palace Yard, or (he ««iitended 
quadrangle ; and the Victoria Tower, whi<*h lias been 
carried np as high a-s the crowns of the two large 
arclK^s, south and we^L, forming the cairiage-porcb tff 
the royal entranc;e. It seems that the Tower wivl not 
now be made use of in its upper part as a reij^^isitory 
for records, but itjs not said whether it will llicrehire 
be less lofty than was at first iuleudcd, or io what orlier 
purpose the upper floors of tliat elevated mass will be 
applied. Thoagh (lie river front, wdiieli may also be 
conwd€‘red the principal oilc, is elected, tin* ]>iil)lic 
have no ineana of fairly judging from that of the un- 
usual richness of the exterior, which <|i)cs not then' 
produce any <‘flV‘ct in proportion to the prodigality of 
the embellishments aiirl the elaborate llO‘^s of execution, 
since that fiont 4'an ho ^inspf^elcd in delail only upon 
the terrace, wdiioli cannot be opened to llu' public, 
there being no access to it excejil tluough lht‘ building 
itself ; nor a sufliciently good g«‘ne)nl vi(*w of tliat 
front bo obtained, exci'pt from the rivin. Beheld 
from the near end of tlu' bridge it is too nnuh fore- 
shoyleued, and from iho furll»er one, or from the op- 
(losite shore, all its beauties of delail are com^detely 
lost. Not only is the site most unfortunately low — to 
remedy whicdi the t(*iTace ought to Jiavt; hecn as lofty 
as that of Somerset Place — but th(' building itself also 
looks low and flat ; but its appehrance^ iiorn a distance 
will fjf course bo greatly iinproveil whem the various 
toivers come to be creeled, lor* besides roiik' clfi*ct of 
loftiness they will pj'oduce sufficient diversity of out- 
line. 

[To l)« nmlinijwl,] 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS. 

On paying an early morning visit to the market of 
Cologne a fevvrnunllis ago, we were surprised 'to notice 
the large quantities of fresh-w ater fisli that were offered 
for sale. AVI ^he* stands were furnished with fruit 
and veffetables: some of them included rye bread and 
^ausages, but most uf them had each two or three tubs 
of water l•rl>\1fle(i with fish of great beauty and in 
excellent condition, but panting and- struggling pain- 
fully in that confined space. They wore sold by weight, 
a so A of s(’ii*lc net being attached to a steel-yard, and 
the demand for them seemed general. * 

Jt was neural to suppose that ihe^ source of (his 
supply W HS the noble river which washes the feet of 
this line old city. On inquiry we wore^oldUiai to a 
great extent it was so, but that w A mai!j"|fiirts of tlie 
continent the supply was qbtainf'd from private lish- 
ponds, w'bere fish are regularly bred fur llie market, 
just as our farmers* w ives breed poultry, &,c. 

On further in(|[ULry wc became acquainted with the 
extent to which this rearing of aquatic game is carriedL 
on ill Germany, France, the Netherlands, and Sw'edeu. 
In these countries it is a regular source of ^irofit to 
landed proprietors, and the management is w ell under- 
stood. Attempts have been iiyide to introduce the 
system into Great Britain and Ireland, but they have 
hitherto failed. The fact is w'e are not a fish-eatmg 
people ; there is a general prejudice against fish as a 
substitute for meat ; it is regarded as a spare, insuffi- 
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dent diet : willi all clasps it a luxury, not a necessary 
of life, a.nd i'rw peiisonii witJi the means of procuring 
Hiiiiiial food would* be eonUuit with a fish Jitmer once 
(»r tu iee week. It may be doubted, how ever, whether 
the old custom of abstaining from «neat at intervals 
might not %i'cure many advijiilages both to l^ody and 
n»i\Kl in all pei sous, cs pedal ly those engaged in seden- 
larv pursuits. It is liydy that the deficient supply ot 
fish yi many parts of the lvingd»)m ift.s prevented a 
g(MieraI taste for it iVom beijig humed, :ind that if our 
markets were icgulaily stocked* with fresh-water fish 
at leasonahle prices, a steady demand would soon be 
creaU'd.* In Great Britain and Ireland there are many 
ponds and lakes, or wasl/; places capable of being 
c.i>nverted into sm;h, which, if yiroperly stocked^and 
a'^tfryh'il to, might add to tlie prosperity of the country 
by ciK’onraging a new branch of .injlustry and furnish- 
ing alrtlasM^s with an additional supply of wholesome 
foixi. ^ ^ 

The subject has not been altogether neglected in 
thi^ country. Tn the year 182S thf Highland Society 
of Scotland olfertd a pnriniurn ior an essay on the 
Jbiin.'Uion and management, of fish-ponds, describing 
also the kim^ of iiah which might be advantageously 
cnltivaled togljtlicr. I'lic prize was awarded to Mr. 
^^"lilia!n t^'hyle, whose essay is^ published in the So- 
ciety’s "Traiiijaclions.’ Two gr three years ago Dr. 
(h)tilic]> Hocc'ius published a pamphlet on the manage- 
iiKMiL of fre‘'h'\vatcr fish in (lerinany with a view to 
making them a sonrc(* of prolit to jand(*d fproprietors. 
J'Vom ihcse isomces the following detai3% arc chiefly 
diM’ived.'’' 

As th(‘ fust formation^of fish-ponds is expensive if 
Ihc ))rupvictor has to exi’avaU* th<^ groxuid, it is de- 
‘ir.ibl(‘ to choose a natural hollow, to form an cm- 
h.iiikuH'iit where necessary, and lo provide a feeder 
Ic.uliiig into il. If thesf* ponds are iK/l in«de entirely 
for piotit, it w ill he w<*ll not to hide llicin from the 
view' of tli(‘ h(»iw(*, as sheets of water seen altenAfitcjJy 
wlien approai hing a re;{iidence have a very elegant ap- 
p<‘:iranc.c. Tlieir e\tent depends of course upon tlie 
»|uanlity of lish ^iroposed to he raised. If there is only 
om* pond, it should not be of less extent than five or 
SIX acres; four limes this area may he desirable, espe- 
cially ill marshy or wet soils, wbieli often cannot be 
mcjre advantageouslv employed; but it is belter to 
CiUisLi uct a series of ponds, the first of three acres, 
the ne.\J^ four acres, and the largest five a(Tes. For 
ormuiH'iUal fish-ponds, as many as five should bo 
lornicil, situated between two i ising,grouuds and sepa- 
rated ])y embankments ; thnu*, liowe«M', is tke usual 
mimher ; the iirsi of whii*b should he sliglitly elevated, 
and so situated ilial it may receive the drainings of 
village ; or at any rate it should be near a farm, as all 
the refuse washings from siudi places supply food. 
I’iie ponds sliould be separated by a distance of atjeast 
one hundred yards ; more, if })ossil)le, as eSch can then 
hav(‘ the refuse washings of the neighbourhood. TJie 
ponds should he connected by water courtes, and pro- 
tected by flood-gates of sufficient depth and descent to 
alh)w tki. of •the water lo pass off readily. If 

the supply of watiT |s even and well regulated, the 
di'pth of each pond at the<i:eiitie may vary from three 
to five? feet ; if the rupply ia not regular, tlie depth may 
h(' greater by about a foot. The sudden introduction 
of large quantities of fresh water is t« be avoiced, be- 
iMiise its ternperaturo is geiu?rally below that ot the 

’*• 7'hfi who desires further information wiay consult 

Fleniinjjf, * JMulosiophy of Zoidoa^y,’ vol. ii. ; Weston, ‘ lU*}.H)sitory 
of Arts,’ new series; and the ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixix. 
SiMiieihintf may he ji^athdrcd from old Izaac Walton, oap. xx. 
See alsii tlie ‘ Miiloaopliical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1771,’ pape 310, and North’s ‘ History of Esculen.’i Fish/ 
hondon, 'In*., 1791. 


pond, and it also stirs np the mud. The sides of the 
po!id should shelve gradually for about six yards; this 
will encourage? the growth of grass, in wliiclya variety 
of insects, &e. w ill liai hour and supply foodro the fisli. 
Another advantage of shelving %id(*s ^isrthat if the 
shallows are proUx-ted by slakes, the pond is not so 
easily poaclw^d. A third advantage is ili<l protection it 
offers to the brood, as will be noticed presently. 
About tlie sluice or flooil-gate the water must be 
deeper for tlie reception of llie fish when the jioud is 
etgptied for cleaning, &c. A slieeL of water may 
sometimes bo divided into two by a middle embank-, 
ment to be raised abfint two feet below the general 
surface of the water when the pond is full, so as to 
allow a boat to pass over it; thus one-half can be 
emptied at a time and the fish transferred from one to 
the other at the time of cleaning. 

Where there is*onIy one jumd it may be desirable to 
have several kinds of fish in it. Artificial bottoms 
must tlien be made, •as different species of fish prefer 
differt?nt bottoms. Trout must have a gravelly boiioin, 
and will not thrive W'ithout one ; carp and tench are not 
so dependent on the nature of the soil, and are fond 
of weeds. Clay soils are not good, as they furnisli no 
nutriment for the larva? of insects, worms, &c, and 
consequently no food for the fisli. Izaac Walton says, 

It is observed that the best ponds to bn*ed carps are 
those that be stony or sandy, and aje warm and fre<? 
from wind, and that are not deep, but have willow trees 
and grass on their sides, over wliich the water does*' 
sometimes flow : ” and again, “ suc.li pools as be large 
and have most gravel, and shallows where fish may 
sport themselves, do afford fisli of the finest taste : and 
note that in all pools it is ben^ for fisli to have some 
retiring place ; as namely, holjow banks or shelve?s or 
rootif of trees, to keep them from danger, and when 
they think fit, from the extreme heat of summer as also 
from the cxiiernity of cold in w’intor. And not(? that 
if many trees be growing about your pond, the leaves 
thercot falling into the ivator, make it nauseous lo the 
fisli, and the fish to bt? so to the eater of it/’ 

Small islands in convenient parts of the ’pond add 
to its beauty, and furnish rc?treats to swans, which arc? 
us(?rul in keeping tfcvvn weeds ; but herons and siicii 
birds as fe(‘d on fish must not be admitted. 

The ponds may be? stocked from the nearest rivers 
lorhs, or ponds. If ibe fJsish are brouglit from a dis 
taiiee in casks, the tvaler must be changt'd evoTy six 
hours, and always kept in motion, particularly for trout. 
Trout are very apt lo he bruised or hurt in taking them 
from oth»?r w ateiSi and frequently di<? in the n(?t. It 
has been reeominendcS lo stock a pond by collecting 
ripe spawn and carrying it among water mixed with 
grass attd placing it speedily in the shallow and sandy 
parts of the pond. 

The projjcr tiiin? for U-ooding the pond is about the 
end of October, or in onen mild seascilis early in Novem- 
ber. BocepAS vecomnfends for every acre of water in 
extent, 2(JC) brood carp, 20 brood tench, and 20 brood 
jack, all of one seasoi/s spawn. 'Fhe suecessivi? ponds 
are to be stocked in like proportion, llu? second the 
year following the first, ;)cid the third again a year later, 
BO that each pond then comes round in its turn to be 
fished. By this arrangement there ivill always be a 
superabundant quantity of brood in store lo i (‘Stock 
the stews, and sufficient left for sale. 

• The jaxdt or pike are inlroduecd to cheek increase ; 
for the carp are so prolific, that if left to llu'iiisidves 
they would overstock the pond in a single season. 
And the arrangement is not so cruel as would at first * 
view be supposed. Carp and tench siain or mud, that 
is, bury tliemselves in the mud at the same ]jeriod ; 
they remain torpid during the winter months, aig;! are 
thus secure from the attacks of the young tvhich 
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find plenty of food in Uic »liape of worms and larvae; | 
as springy advances, the carp and tench quit their winter I 
lairs, buUat the same time the jack become sickly 
as the spanning season approaches, and do not annoy 
the carp ana ^nclu this brings them through April, 
when the jack spawn, and remain quiet till the wet 
season of In June the carp and tench spawn, and 

tlie jack then begins to feed on their spawn, and thus 
becomes useful in keeping down the brood. Finding 
an easy prey within his reach, be seldom if ever chases 
a carp of his own ago, but by clearing the brood 
the stock finds siifficie/t food to Jive and thrive on 

It is remarkable that no fish of prey will ever attack 
the tench, and it has even been supposed that the tench 
acts medicinally on other fish. In Germany it is called 
the doctor and Walton calls it the phyricim of 
ftfhes^ for the pike especially; fori' the pike being 
either sick or hurt is cured by the touch ol the tench. 
And it is observed that the tyrant pike will not be a 
wolf to his physician, but ibrh^rs to devour him I 
though he be never so hungry.*’ If there beany truth 
in the supposifion, it may arise from the glutinous 
slimy quality of the skin of the tenoh ; for it is certainly 
aliirmed by many naturalists of repute, that when fish 
have been wounded by. the fangs of ah enemy, or struck 
by a hook, they have been frequently observed and 
taken in close company with tench. For this reason 
it is recommended that a proportion of them be placed 
^ in the ponds. 

The tench and the carp thrive well together. Among 
the many varieties of carp Boccius recommends the 
English or round bodied carp, but most especially the 
Spiegel or minor oarp, so called from the beautiful blue 
inottlcd 6cal<*B along tht aides, much larger than those 
of the rest of the body. . ^ 

If the pond is not overstocked the carp will thrive 
and become so tame that they will rise to the surface at 
the sound of a bell to be fed. In August and September 
they will bask in the sun on the surface of the water, and 
sometimes roll about like porpoises. They will scarcely 
retreat at the approach of any one, and will become so 
fat that a'ten pound fish will frequently have fat on his 
sides one-eighth of an inch in thic|fness. Brood carp of 
three years’ growth generally weigh from three to four 
pounds ; in six years from eight to ten pounds, and 
after that the increase is from one and a quarter to one 
and ^lalf pounds every ycai^until |hey arrive at a weight 
of thirty pounds, when it may be calculated that the fish 
is twenty years old. A ten-pound well-fed carp is a 
great delicacy; the flesh oi a thirty pound fish is 
tough ; indeed, when they greatly exceed ten pounds 
they are fit only for breeding. Boccius says that he 
has seen two car]is taken out of a pond and weighed, 
the male weighing forty-three pounds Saxon,'*^and the 
female forty-eight pounds: spine years afterwards the 
same fish were wl^ned again^when the male was fifty- 
two pounds Saxon, and the feuiale fifty-five pounds. 
A Spiegel carp of sixteen years old has bean known to 
weigh Ihtrty-one and a half pounds English. 

By overstocking the ponds, the fish become sickly, 
lean, and bony ; and it is stated as a remarkable proof 
of the care required in this Aspect, that if the proper 
number of fish be stored, the weight in three years 
^will prove equal to what it would Jiave been had twice 
the number been put in; so that the small number 
actually produces tile same weight as the larger from a 
given quantity (»f water. * ® 

With proper management the fish will scarcely re- 
quire feeding, aa the pond itself will furnisli food. But 
if the ftah seeni unhealthy, or appear to want food, they 
may he fed ifiik eartn-worms, steeped grain, or ground 

^ ffhc /HNdght about awn pr ctuif, Kraatgr than the 
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malt, peas, offals of poultry, inserts, crumbs of 
bread steeped in ale, &c. Tlie food should be given 
morning and evening at a stated time, always at 
the same place in the pond. Skjpio part of th/? margin 
I of the pond may be covered %vith aquatic plants, for 
j here vast quantities of tie genera Lacerta, Hirundo, 
Helix, Planaria, &c. will be produced, forming delicious 
morsels for the fisii. There are two weeds in particular 
which should bocencouraged, namely, the j^tamogeton 
natans, or broad-leave(l pond weed, sometinics called 
tench teeaef, and the ranunculufi aquatilia or water crow'- 
foot; oA these weeds carp and tench spawn. In rainy 
seasons it is desirable to allow the ponds to fill to llieir 
utmost limits, as by this method food is brought from 
the^jacent grounds; and when the water is lot, q|l' 
again a luxuriant and tender grass is produced sst the 
borders peculiarly adapted for the food of carp. When 
the pond is too fu][l the water should be let ofr by the 
sluice into the second pond, and so on to ^hc third, and 
then be suflered to run to waste : by this method the 
water of all the ponds is freshened, and mucii food is 
secured by the fishes. Car6 must oe taken in frosty 
w'eather to break the ice, <»rthe fish will pcrisli for want 
of air; it is recommended to drive pi|^s of metal or 
wood into the bottom of each pond ; the uj>])cr end of 
the pipe rising abov^^ the water aiid^a side opening 
being made under thdWater air will pass down and 
supply the pond when the rest of the surface is 
frozen. 

The grciliest enemies to the 13sli-j»ond are otters, 
herons, divc/rs, and sticklebacks. Tlx* latter, though 
small and insignificant, do perhaps moie harm than all 
the others. Tliey breed aiuj. thrive in almost c\rry 
place to a vast extent ; and subsist chiefly by devouring 
the spawn of other fish as soon as it begins to be brought 
into life. Eels also do great mischief, and should on 
no account be admitted among other fisli. 

At certain seasons the jiondsr are fished by drawing 
iJie greater part of the water and transterring the 
best of the fish into small stcwiijionds situated near the 
durelJing-liouse or in the garden. They may be three 
in number, eacli about twelve feet by twenty-four feet, 
and here the fish may be kept until wanted for the 
table or for market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleansed once 
in every three? or four years by letting off the water and 
allowing it to lie dry duringsomc months : this will kilt 
water weeds and encourage the growth of grass; 1 k» 
even advises the sowing of oats in the bottom. Bushes 
and reeds should ho pulled up, but the mud must not 
be rfcilnk)vcd. Enough water must be left in and about 
the sluice to preserve the fish necessary to re-stock the 
^ond. 

Such is a brief outline of the methods of eonstruciion 
and management of. fish-ponds. Boccius says that in 
England t^ie ponds being neglected, the fish art* 
muddy, earthy, or weedy, and hence they kre not 
esteemed ; but if properly attended to^the fish will not 
only prove Tat, but of a far superior '^flavour to those 
taken from common and ill-rcgiuated ponds and slew s. 
He also insinuates that wc hai^t mu^flWsrtdarn re- 
specting the inodes of cookingXfresh-w'aler fish. As 
soon as it is killed and cldaned out it should be well 
rubbed, within and without, with salt to extract the 
watery particles. It should be allowed to remain so 
for some time before it Is cooked, when it should be 
well W’ashed out with pure spring water, wiped tho- 
roughly dry with a clean cloth, ana afterw^ards cooked 
by one of the methods which he recommends in a scries 
of twenty-three German recipes contained in an ap- 
pendix to his vcduable and intei%sting pamphlet. . 
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THE YEAR OF THE POETS.--rNo. XIX. 

CaRtSTMAS. 

Fbo»t at Chri»tmMl--‘T» the Engliihman’e 4elight 
With a bri|i;ht «un abova and a crackling ground 
below, the proapect of hit holly-cr6wnad ftrottde be- 
comes doubly cheering. Let us introduce this sacred 
and jocund season with a homw^picture ^ 

Tlie froit perfonni ift lecret minit try, 

Uisbejped by any wmd, Tha owlet's cry 
^me loud--aii<i hark, again ! loud ai before. 

The inmates of my cott^, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings i save that at my side 
My cradled infant alumbciv peacefully. 

'Tie oalm indeed! so coins that it disturbs 
Aud vexes roedstation with it# itmsse 
And extreme ultsntnesa. Sea* hiUt and wood, 

Thiti ponuloua village ! Sea, and Ijphy and wood, 

With all the numhwlese goiiiije on of kfe, # 

Inaudible as dreaniB! The thin blue flame 
Lies on my low*biMnit Are, and quivew not ; , 

Only that film, which fluttered on the )rate. 

Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Melbinks, ite motion in this bush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who Uve*t • 
Making it a compsnionalde fbrm, 

Whose puDv flaps and fmk% ^ 

By its own^noodi interpmlSi 
B^o or mirror seeking of itmlf. 

And mshns a tos of Thought. 

Alt Cb how oft. 

How oft, at scho9}> wUhVoit bsHfeingipiiid, 

Presageful, bats 1 gssed ufNHI 4m tMSW 
To watch that fhktUewmetn^^ •' si4 sa ofb 
With unelssed lidR almadr had I Ammat 
* Of my fWSft birth-place, and the old cbuvch-mwer,* 
Whosebells, the poor man's only 9^1% Ifug 
From mom to eyeftihi, sU the hpt TslMdy, 

So sweetly, that thdy fidvmd and hamitsd me 
With a wild mRisg on mine sir - 

Most like aitmulms imidi of things to cotne l 
So gaaed I, till the mathing f dieamt 
JmSed m <0 ^p» askd deep pmups^ my dreams! 

And to f brooded all the following mom, 


Awed by the stem preoeptar s fkae, mifls ayt 
Fixed with moofc study on my sirimmbig nook : 

Save if the door balf^openodjUnd 1 snatohid 
^ A has^ glance, and still my heart lesntd up^ 

For still 1 hoped to aee the stranger'e footr . 

Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 

My playmate when we both wart clothed alike ! 

Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 

Whose gentle breathings, beard in this deep calm. 

Fill up the interspenea vaCanciss 
Aud momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful ; it thrills my heart 
With tender glaonoM, thus to look at thee, 

And think Umt thou shalt learn far other Igm, 

And in far other scenes 1 For I was reared 
In the great city, pent ’iiid cloisters dim. 

Aud saw nought lovely but the sky and Stars. • 

But thou, my babe ! shalt wander like a hrem 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the eiM 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 

Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes aud sounds mtelligible 
Of eternal language, whieh thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and aB things in himyelf. 

Great universal Teacher 1 he shall moiilil 
Thy qinrit, and by^givsng make HaA. 

Theiefoie all seasons shall be sweet to fliee, * 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenoess, or the redbreast sit apd sing 
Betwixt the tufts of ssAw on the barebraimb 
Of mossy apffle-tres^ while the nigh thatch , 

Smokes in m tun thaw ; whether tha evadeepi fSall. 
Heard only in the trances of the hlasb 
Or if the secret mfnirtry of fhest 
. ' Shall bang them up jn silent Icicles, 

Quietly shiimig to the quiet Mden.** 

CcMFilFtB. 

•The Winter Morning’* Wilh* and ‘The Winter 
Walk at Noon* of the poet of ’The Taak* are iuiomi, 
we should hope, to the greater nunhar of our traders. 
They am.too long for y otatieo here; and they must 
accept an out-door sketen by an iaSrior hand 
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^ From iunward tqcIcs the icicle's faiiit drop, . 

By lonely river side, is heard, at times, 

To bSeak the silence deep; for now the stream 
Is mu^or faintly ^rgles far below 
Its frosei^ ceiling v silent stands the mill. 

The wlieel immovahle^ and shod with 
Tbs babbl^g rivul^, at each little slbp^ 

Flows scantily beneath a lucid Tell, 

And seems a pearly current liqtietleil ; 

While, at the shelvj stde,Hn tnoiisand shapw 

Fantastical, the frostwaek domes Uftreor 

Their tiny fabrics, gorgeously superb ® 

With ornaments beyo.id tbs reu^t of art 

Here vestibules of state, and..ooloniiades; 

There Gothic castles, grottoes, heathen fanes. 

Rise in review, and quickly disapixsar , 

Or through some fairy palace fancy roves, 

And stuiii, with ruby lamps, the frcite^l roof ; 

Or paints with every colour of tlie boig 

Snotless parterres, all streaked with snow-white flowers; 

Flowers that no archetype in Natur^ owu ; 

Or spreads the spiky crystals into fields 
Of bearded grain, rustling lii autumn breeae/* 

Gr\uamb. 

Our ancestors began Ineir winter revels as early as 
the feast of Saint Martin, the 11th of November. Old 
Herrick is in bis most joyous mood when he deals with 
these subjects 

« It is the day of Martelwiass, 

Cups o^ale should freely pass ; 

What though winter hAs t^guii 
I'o pusli down the Summer sun, 

To our fire we can betake, 

And enjoy the crackling brakci 
Never heeding Wiucerls face 
On the day ufcMartelmats. 

Some do the city now frequent. 

Where costly shows and merriment 
l)o wear the vapourish evening out 
With interlude and revelling rout; 

Such as did pleasure England's queen, 

When here her royal grace was leeii ; 

’Yet will they not this day let pass, 

. The merry day of Martelmass. 

When the daily sports be done, 

Koiiiid the market-crow they run, 

Prentice lads, and gallant blades, 

Dancing with Ibeir gamesome maids, 

Till the beadle, stout and sour, 

• Shakes his bell, amn^lls hour ; 

Then farewell lad and farewell lass 
To tlie merry night of Martelmass. 

Martolmws shall come again, 

Spite of wind, and snor^ and rain ; 

But many a strange thing must be doiie^ 

Many a cause be lost and won, 

Many a tool must leave bis pelf, 

Many a worldling cheat himself. 

And many a marvel ctme to pass, ‘ 

Before mum of Martelmass.” 

Another fine old poet, Georgb Wither, ^all sing a 
right English Christmas feasting song:--^ * 

** Lo I now is come our joyfullst fqssl^ 

Let every man be jolly. 

Each room with ivy leaves«j| drstt. 

And every port with holly. 

Now, all our neighbours* chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Thehr ovens they with bilk'd meots chokt^ 

And all their suiti art turning. 

Witkiottt the door let borrow lie ; * ^ I 

And if, tat cold, it hap to die, 

' We^ bury H in aCbristmM Pie, 

And ever more be merry. 

:?l6w pmf Jad is woadmus trim, 
man miuds his labour; 

^ Our isesefteve providod them 
tabor. 


Rank misers now do sparing chun ; 

Their hall of music soiindeth ; 

And t[og8 thence with whole shoulders rum 
So all things there aboundet^, 

The qountry folk tlien^lVes advance 
For Crowdy multoK^s come out of France : 

And Jack shall pipe, and Jill shalPdance, 

And all tlie town be merry.*’ 

Herrick is tfcffe not to be without a song whep the 
old rites of hospitality are going forward :-~ 

‘‘ Come, faring with a noise, 

My meny, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; * 

While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

*’ And drink to your hmrts* desiring. * ' 

With the last year's brand 
Lighl tlie new block, and 
^or goad success in his spending. 

On your psalt’ries play, e 
That sweet luck may 
Cifme while the log is a teending. 

^ Drink now the strong beer, 

Cut the white loaf here. 

The while the meat is a shreddigg^; 

For the rare mince-pie, c 

And the«plums stand liy, , 

To fill the jiaste that's a kneadiDg.” 

But the Christmas of our ancestors was a time of 
solemn tho^igh cheerful thought. There was mum- 
ming and ii[)instreJsy, but there was also earnest de- 
votion. The very superstitions of the people were 
hallowed by their confiding belief 

" Some say, that ever *gaiu8t‘tliat season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning smgeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planet strikes, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath*power to charm; 

^ V So gracious and so hallowed is the time. 

Ilor, So have 1 heard, andtslo in part believe it.'* 

Shakrperb. 

The Christmas carol was not then a thing to be 
mocked at. Read the following homely favourite of 
three centuries ago, and ask if there is not real poetical 
power in it— the power of earnest faith : — 

“ God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour « 

Was bom upon this clay, 

To savg US all from Satan’s power, 
a When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy, 

% For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 

A Christmos-day, 

I In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 

^ This blessed babe was bo^ . 

*And within a manger, 

Upon this blessed morn ; 

JTbil) which bis mother Mary , 

' Nothing did take in sebro. 

, , O tidiiigSi &c. 

From Ood, oar HeBTeti|y^Fhth«^^ 

A blessed aiwel tamef 
And unto certaioshephffi^/ ^ 

'' Brought tidings of the sathe, 

Maw 

. TlMifitmofOedbyiia^ 

•OtMing«,Ac. ^ 

Let nothing, you atfigl^ 

This day k born A SSfiour, 

Of yirtugf pchrer, audmtgh^ 

So fiequently to yatuquish all 
Tbe friends' of Aat^ quite. 

^ O tidings, &c« 
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The ihepherSe at Iboee tidinge 
Rdoiced much in mind, 
e\nd Jett tl»eir flocke a-feediiig • 

• In t«m(1^ati ftorin,t and wind, 

And went td Bethlehem etrai^htwa^f 

• Thin hlewed babe ta find. 

* O tidings, 

But when tw Bethlehem they came, 

Whereof thii infant lay, • 

. They found him in a manger 
Where oxen feed. on fiay ; 
lire morher Marv kneeling * 

Unto the Lord did prayi 

0 tidiugf, Ac. 

Now to the Lord sing praises^ 

All you within thii place, * 

And with true lave and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace ^ 

This holy tide of Christmas 

• All others doth deface. 

O tidings,^ ka. 

There ia Bome#hin^ the old*cart)l more heart- 
stirrinp^ than the subdued eloquence of one of our^est 
of modern sacred poets 

^^Oh^aviour, whom this holy mom. 

Gave to our world below ; 

To mortal wont and Itt^our horn. 

And more than mortal woe ! 

Incarnate Word ! by every grief. 

By cacii temptation tried, m 

Who lived to yield our ilia relief, a 
And to redeem us died ! 

If gaily clotiied gnd proudly fed. 

In dangerous wealth we dwell *, 

Remind us of Thy manger bed 
And lowly cottage cell! 

If press’d by poverty severe, 

In envious Tant we pine, 

Oh may Ihe Spirit w! js|jer near, ^ 

How poor a Jot was Thine ! 

Through fickle fortune’s various scene 
From sill preserve us free I 
Like us Thou host a mourner been. 

May we rejoice with Thee.’* Hbbbr. 

Carols belonf^ed to the time of an earnest church, 
which celebrated Christmas with anthem, and hymn, 
and homily; which reckoned it devotion that there 
should he hospitality in every house ; which delighted 
to see all the human family happy in common for <iiic 
day ; which rejoiced in full bowls for all coiners ; and 
tolerated even “the lord of misrule’* as ont/ of the 
general extravagances of a lime when the true business 
of man was to be happy. * 



[Minstrels.] 


• THE CANTA-STORIA. 

[Coaduiled Arom page 430.} a 

It was the custom of the old man with The three- 
cometed hat to stop at every two br theee stanzas, in 
order to take breath, and then to answer any queries 
that might be put to him. His, cool yft quick mode 
of performing the lastrnamed ofBce vras inimitable. 
For example, h9 had been describing, or reciting in the 
poem, a blow given by Binaldo to a grim Sarnmen, or 
toPsome enchanted tree, and the noise of the terrible 
blow was so loud tbaiijt had been heard, across conti- 
nents and seas, in China. — “Where is this China i**’ 
says a mariner. “ A good deal farther off than Capo 
di Chino,” responds the minstrel— the said Capo di 
Chino being a hill on the rmd towards Rome, and 
barely one mile from the suburbs of Naples. But 
how far off is it 7** rejoins the querist. “ Not above a 
hundred thousand leagues,” replies the Canta-Storia. 

“ JS di erarib, and pray what sort of a beast is this 
griffin asks another. “ A griffin,” says the old man, 
putting his index finger to his nose, “is — a griffin. 
That is good to say, it » a monster, half bird and half 
beast, with a touch of the reptile in it, having a dragon’s 
tail, a serpent’s tongue, and an et^le’s talons.” — Is it 
very big ?* — “ About as big as the biggest of those sbi ps 
in the harbour,” says our poetical naturalist. — “ And 
are there many of them living now?” — This query, 
like many others^ he cifad(?s with a very sapient look,« 
and a “non ct voglumo dimaruky such questions are un- 
necessary,” — “ But why,” says a moralizing youth, “ did 
that good Christian knight Rinaldo allow himself to be 
led astray and shut up in the enchanted palace by that 
beautiful wicked witch Armiifa ?”— ** Fi^/ib miol my 
son!* why dost thou run after PasquarieVla, the washer- 
woman’s daughter, and go oftener to the taverna than 
to church and mass?— Why, because tbouart duped by 
the Devil in the shape of a woman, and because the 
temptations of wiue and maccaroni be too strong for 
thee.” — “What means the land of the rising sun?” — 
“Nothing more than this.” says the man in jthe three- 
cornered hat. “ that it is a country so near to ttic sun, 
that when he gets ^ of a morning you might throw 
your red nightcap in his face, and hit him.” 

Somewhat in this manner did the ancient sage 
resolve all questions. He was paid for his singing, his 
poetry, his comments anilf explanations, by volitntary 
donations, sometimes in the smallest coin of the realm, 
and sometimi'S in kind, as in wine, fruit, fish, macca- 
roni, or the like. The appassionati were, of course, 
the most liberal; but,^now and then, his eyes were 
made to glisten by some curious traveller, who. iti gra- 
titude for the amusement he had received, would drop 
a piece^of silver into an old hat that was gruierally 
placed before him on thj ground. 

He lived in a dark crooked lane i;^r the Mercato, or 
great market-place, vdicre Mas* Aniello began his me- 
inorable*rebe]fion by oversetting the taxed fruit-BtaUs, 
and by shouting that God sent the people bf Naples 
plenty, though their wicked government made them 
perish of hunger. Wizened as the old CanU-Storia was. 

It was not from want of food, or of money to purchase it. 
We were told that when at home he fared sumptuously, 
eating maccaroni every day, and meat on. the high 
chur^ festivals; that he slept through most of the hot 
hours of summer, and rarely went abroad UQtii the sun 
d^as nigh sinking in the ^vest. and the evening breeze was 
rising. His life was certainly a happier one than tliat 
led by many professional poets and teachers of poetry . 
(in Naples pdetry was taught like music or drawing, 
or any other art or accomplishment, only the fees paid 
to the maestro poesia were infinitely lower than whut 
were usually paid to the* poorest of dancing-miMtars or 
fencing-masters). A hungry, Uttered set were these 
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NeapolitAn poet€ and poeUtnakera in oar time ! If t^ey 
livad upon their genius, their p^niua was always 'pro- 
mising what she never gave : 

^*jCome rimane wtatieo tka vUlano 
Qiando 1] gieealator di pSfKlI ftiie* 

Vn frandwaons lalla vdta ttiaiiSi 
XKitringilar |*li dies* «d il )a Stfinge, 

P4)i 1’ ikpt0, e pid tiM Itova U meuefa, 

•<»Coi1 d ritnapte U pOvoro poetoP* 

At gaping tutUb at tOmt bauntry ikir 
.Clcn^ct hit tony hand an tahllt air « 

Thinking tob'vid a good bright tbilliug 
Theoi at the eonjttrar't lidding, opes hit iitt. 

And findt within it neither coin nor grist, 

— -So far^ poor poet in bii money^lcitt. 

We have known some of these Neapolitan poets wiite 
three odes for a dinner and sell a sonnet tor a cnpof 
coffee : hot it was not often that iheit productions were 
auch marketable commodities* to otoeo/ society, the 
term jpto meant a fellow without a shirt, and one that 
was very crazed and very hungry. Our friend on the 
Mob could every night close his palm upon something 
more substantial than empty air. But the ilesh even 
of minstrels, rbapsodists, ana bards is mortal-^Homer 
himself died, though he left behind him that Which can 
never perish ; and one day our old Canta^lStoria passed 
•* df numero de" jAir or “ to the my ority,” as the Italians 
call the counilpf^s^cad H.‘ was said to have left a good 
many ducats behind him-— a proof of his good manage- 
•ment and of the liberality of his heaieis. One great 
PoUciDOlla of San Carlino died, and was forthwith suc- 
OCeded by another of equal excellence. It was not so 
with our great Canta-Storia : his place on the Molo was 
taken, not filled, by a«fat, obese, dull, beavy-visaged 
man that went upon crutches and wore no three- 
cornered hat. His wit went upon crutches as well as 
Ws bodv, for it was very lame and slow. The enthusi- 
asts of Rinaldo bemoaned the loss they had sustained : 
but the verses ho had sung were still dear to them, ana 
their passion for the fame of Rinaldo could not know 
abatement. Moreover there remained, for some time 
longer, tire young Canta-Sloria of the loud voice and 
the mandolina. when we left the country, eighteen 
years ago, the song of Rinaldo siifl formed one of the 
strongest attractions to the Molo. 

Tasso is not the only classic and epic poet with 
whose text the Neapolitans tove t^en liberties. There 
is a version of the seven first books of the Iliad by a 
distinguished Neapolitan advocate and wit who flou- 
rished in the early part of the last century ;t but this is 

C ^d and published h tm l\}po ttan^Mto e dato alh 
and is intended for the amusement and lauebter 
of the educated and learned'. Nobody, we believe, 
ever knew vvho it was that mixed his own Neapolitan 
feathers w^ith the Tuscan plumage of Tasso, or who 
originally composed the stoi^ of Rinaldo as it was 
sung or chanted on the Molo. Certain it is that he 
was no mocker or scoffer \ that be revered ih\ subject 
be bad in* band, and that, however laughable it may 
^in to the lefinrd and critical, it wav meant to be 
taken in sober seriousness by thg poorer multitude, 
tt is probable, however, thlA the composition had 
been altered and enlarged by many successive story- 
singers. We never saw it in priiU. Our old friend 
of the three-cornered hat, who, we Tear, must be eaUed 
the fast genuine Canta-Storia, sometimes aided bis me- 
mory by glancing at a very old or very greasy manus 
sdri^ti which did not seem to have been written either 
in his dsys or in those of his father. We noticed more 
' than onee that be did not strictly adhere to this text, 

* Peliie Ol^eets del Dotiew Antonie Quadifiieli/d’Aivtao, ! 
Mltom 


but slter«d and varied accordiift to bw whim, occasion- 
aily omitting whole stanzas which contained nothing 
about fighting or about witcbcraff, and which there- 
fore might be considered by thf tnariners as 4ame and 
insi)>id. Wbate^tv he inUddUced was cadenced and 
rhymed. He was an initvoviaatore. Peace to the old 
rhapNdiit’s asfales ! We aave done more for his me- 
mory than my t^f his conatryatsd are now likely to do. 


, PUBLIC IMl»ftOVEMENT8. 1845. 

[|}patiau«d OoMi p. 486.] < 

Wk add, to our former notices in 1843, ol the new Ifall 
and«£tbniry of Lineoln’s Inn, that they have not on\v 
been eompleted, but Were formally “ inaugurated"* on 
the 30th October, to which ceremony her Maj^ty lent 
the honour of her presence, as she had done just a 
twelvemonth befofe to the similar one gt the Royal 
Exchanf^e ; that it fully realises the most favourable 
expectations, one jthing excepted, wkich is, that the 
entsance-gate and lodge do«not at all correspond in 
nobleness of "appearance with the building to which 
they are made accessories. Instead of^eing a gate> 
hause^ the former of them is merely an Irchra opening 
in the wall between (Wo turreted piepi. and, togcthei 
with the lodge, it shows tpo much like a mere decoration, 
too affectedly pretty to be in keeping with the sober dig- 
nity of the Hall. The vestibule, which is entered by the 
benchers' of north porch upon the terrace, possesses 
considerable^chitectural character, the octagonal conj- 
partment in the centre of it being carried up over the 
pillars and arches so as to for/ii an additional story o* 
clerestory, on each of whose sides is a handsome win- 
dow enriched with painted glass, While the ribs and 
bosses of its vaulted ceiling are relieved by gilding. 
In addition to that proceeding from this lantcin. light 
is (obtained heie by the spandrels or triangular coin- 
pqrtiaents of the ceiling cut off by the octagon being 
glazed, and the coi respond inggpaces on the floor are 
pfived with thick slabs of fflau, by which means light is 
obtained down into the sub-ball oeneath the vestibule, 
winch lower vestibule is on the gniund-Aoor, or that 
level With the terrace. Besides the four spandrel sky- 
lights in the angles of the centre division of the plan, 
there iu*e two others of ground^lass, viz.^ one in the 
celling of each of the end divisions of this entrance- 
ball, but they arc by no means ornamental to,it, or in 
accordance with the style of the architecture, for they 
have a blank look,«and seem to require some kind ot 
tracer) to fill th^m up, if not some coloured glass also. 
Taken altogether, however, this vestibule is pleasingly 
Striking in effart* without its effect being dispropor 
tioned to that orilie other apartments. The Drawing- 
room and Council-room, WAich very nearly resemble 
each«other, ^ave little else Vtmarkable in xmint of ar- 
chitecture than their ehimtkey^pieees and bifr-whidows, 
ixcept their Wilttseoted neUingS, which, tneugh only 
of deal loyMMM, haVt the app^aned of being of a 
very superior kind of WOodi greet depth of hue and 
lustre being inerted to U by ttoe novel proi^ss or 
prepavetioiu When entered at ii upper end from the 
vestibule^ in which direction the great muth window 
comes immediately Into view, the Matt produces an 
imposing eflbet. it is ineentestably Um mtst apart- 
ment of the kind in the metrepolis aflwr Westminster 
Hall, greatly euperkff to those otany of tm other Inns 
of Courti or even to that of Christ's Hosmtak although 
the latter is somewhat letf^* Nelttor does it yield to 
any of the most celebrated Halls at fbs Universities, or 
if it does in one or two Jpartfanils|s« It is &r more com- 
plete as a whole. fluie open timber roof (tfter the 
fashion of those oftWestmltiitec Hall and Christ Church 
College, Oxford) would of itself alone confer an air of 
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unusual magnificence on this spacious aria lofty apart- facing the dtjor from the vestibule forms a splendid 
inent, which magnificence is increased to splendour by object on first entering. In addition to its purely er- 
the ends of the pendants being illuminated with colours chitectural merits, the fittings-U)> and furniture of this 
and gilding, and from each of them hangs a chandelier apartment give it an air of rei/ned and luxurious com- 
similkrly embellished. But the most striking effect as fort to which the Hall makes no pretence. Prom the 
to colour is that which arises from th*' display of it in library to the kitchen may seem a very abrupt tran- 
the windows, whose upper halves above their transoms sition, but the latter deserves mention : it is at the 
are entirely filled in with heraldic embla/.onmonis and south end of the building, beneath the Hall, occupyiag 
devices, in such manner as to produce not only bril- the height both of the office basement within the raised 
liancy but soberness 'also. The front of the gallery terrace on whicli tbe structui-e stands, and of the upper 
over the screen at the lower or south end is divided basement or ground-floor level with the terrace. It is 
into five open arches, the piers between which form about 45 feet souare by 20 high, and has a vaulted 
canopied taWrnacle niches, in which will be placed six ceiling supported ty massive pillars and arches similar 
fignres to he executed by Mr. Thomas, the chief carver to those of a crypt. Without entering it, a fall view 
at the Houses of Parliament. After such array of may be obtained of thjs kitchen from a window in a 
architecture as is exliibited in this Hall, it may be sup- lobby on the upper basement floor adjoining the sub- 
posed that the library must show itself to some disad- hall beneath the ye tibule. 

vantage, and so perhaps it would do were the transition Another architectural metamorphosis has been 
from thf one to tbe other immediate ; but as Uu> efibeted in the interior of tbe CoUmeum in the Regent’s 
Library is at the oppodte eiid of the vestibule, this last Park. It is now converted into a peristylar rotunda, 
lias again to be passed through beibre the Library can with twenty Ionic columns, and as many recesses for 
be reached, and on being entered it is far more likely sculpture within the colonnade so formed, excepting 
greatly to surpass than at all to fallj^ort of any pn^ that two of tiiose spaces form the entrances (east and 
vious idea or expectation. If less imposing for magni- west) into this the title bestowed upon it, 

tude, it is. perhaps, even still more captivating, at any and which it well iuorits for a more beautifully-planned 
rate more original in character than tl.e Hall itself, sculpture gallery does not exist. The columns, &c., 
Though tbe timber roof May be called piam in com* are of white marble*- -at least' have all the appearance 
parison with that of the Hall, it is sufficiently oma* of being si), they being executed in Keene’s cement, a 
mental, and the two eemi-06tig0nal oriebi at the ealt species of so^liola that Imitates that material mostde* 
and west en^s, which extend me entire length of the eeptively. Tlie mouldings of the capitals of the 
room in that directi<'<n, from 80 fbet, as it would other* columns, and those of the. entablature, are relieved by 
wise be, to 00 feet, 'Ire of far more beautiful des^n, gilding ; and the whole of the frieze, which is nearly 
and more finvdied np than are those of the Hall. 800 feet in circumference, is adorned with iigures in 
Besides being enriched with Mme staiDe4 glass in the bss*relief upon a greyish. Round, copied from the Pan- 
upper part of them, these Windows are roitwkable for ntfaenaic fnezes of the rarthenon. What gives this 
the beautiful .pattern of their glazing generally, which rotunda such a very pejnsUar character is. that tbe centre 
consists of small circttlar qnariels or panes and tb<Hlr of it is occupied by a lofty cylindrical tore, whose 
interstices, and these being of embodiM ‘ glass, a rich diameter is about one*third of that of tbe rotunda itself, 
and spatkling effect Of dia]^ring is nrodnoed. On tiie exclusive of the space within the colonnades. There- 
north side of tbe ronm are eight other windows limi* fbre, as the rotunda could not possibly be lighted from 
Isrly gWMKb Tin., fm in ttm ahUcary <sf the ; npper tier the oeatte> tiie dome itadC is convened into a trauepa- 
of MdlHMsmii three in we r e og i m hotween those reatmoCdlvideil into twehty compartments as many 
below, the mitrn one of whlnh Si filled with tiie Royal ribs tpri^ng from above the effinmns end mining till 
Arms richly emblazoned, and this being immediately they meet tbe cylindrical mass in the centre; and the 
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compartmentt thexmelves are filled in with eitiboefed aioriea, a fault that is not at alUleascned by the mono- 
glasa* tonouB continuity of facade, the aanie design being car- 

Conaiiferable lu^HvHy liaa been abown in carrying out ried on tiJi it becomes wearisomei wbereas.iiiere would 
those Helplines of streets wbicb. intimated in our have been not only more variety^but more grandeur 
last volume^hiijl although there is a , good deal of very aiso^ihad it been broken up intp» separate masses that 
equivocal design in some of the firQntSi and also far lass might have passed for so many separate facades upon a 
variety than £iere might have beea, improvement is large scale* It would seem that tlie object was to make 
manifested upon the whole^ The most original and one design serve for as many boases as it would answer 
richest piece of design is undoubtedly that which forms to build, no mafibr to what length they might expend, 
the south side of New Coventry Street, to which, un- Happily* such practice^ of working according to a pat- 
fortunately, the opposite side does not correspond, tern, which once set may be carried on injUniium, h‘d9 
which is the more to be regrette^, because that opening not been adopted for building upon the new Konsing- 
from Coventry Street into Leicester Square is so short ton Gardens Road at the back of the ])alacc ; for if no 
that it answers more to the character of an avenue, private mansions are erected within the town, some of 
or place, than a street, therefore required strict arebi- the fuburban villas which have been here built may 
tectural uniformity. Its shortness, however, is a great fairly rank as mansions. They arc both laid ouL and 
advantage, as regards the building represented in our finished up in a superior style, and some of th^ have 
view, for it now shows as a single fa^de and well-pro- campanile towers, which command an extensive pro- 
portioned mass, which would not have been the case had spect on all sides, jlhore especially as the sij.uation itself 
It been more extended. It is besides of too ornate a ia so elevated that the basement stories are on a higher 
style for general street architecture, though it conies in level than the Uipsjbf the houses in ^elgravc Square, 
exceedingly well as a distinct object. Cranbourne Although it is not distinguisked by a belvedere tower, 
Street, on the opposite side of the square, affords an nor by portico or loggia of any kind, that one of these 
excellent specimen of the other class just alluded to : suburban mansions which is here shown is not a little 
the range of bouses at .the end next the sqitare are remarkable, for it has in its general afpec^ quite as 
marked by breadth and simplicity of design, with some mucli or even more of^the club-house t^^an of the usual 
novelty of treatment. The lenestration is such that the villa character, it being altogether in that astylar Italian 
windows have spac^e to display themselves, and they are palazzo mode which Barry introduced among us in the 
all consistently decorated ; wh««'eas it frequently hap- club-houses erected by him. In one respect, indeed, it 
pens in houses of this class, that the windows of the differs froin^ them, the ground-floor being made th(» 
upper floors are either left quite bare, or else by far too principal ond in the elevation, and tlie first floor being 
plain to be at all in keeping with the rest. The attempts apparently intended oply for chambers and other pri- 
at Elizabethan fronts in some parts of Holborn and vate rooms. The front of thivnansion is of stone, and 
New Oxford Street (for*which some other name might the architect, we understand, is Mr. Bankes, a pupil of 
have been chosen, as of Oxford Street tliere was quite Barry. One of the others is by Mr. Owen Jones, who 
enough before) are not so successful, for the style is one has introduced into its ornamental details some that arc^ 
that will not bear to be pared down to tame and formal borrowed from ‘ Alhambra ’ patterns, butof course with 
snruccness, as is there done. These streets are of course considerable modification. The aerracc along the gar- 
all trading ones, and the ground floors are occupied by dqp front of this residence has a tcaselatud pavement 
shops : or a more aristocratic class is that which has in different colours, the effect of which, as seen from 
been formed in continuation of Westbourne Terrace, the windows of the rooms which open upon it, is lively 
Paddington, in a rather florid style of Italian; but and pleasing. Some of the villas on the opposite or 
though grandeur has evidently bec^j aimed at, it is de- west side of the road are by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon 
stroyed by the multiplicity of windows and number of Many new churches, both in town and country, have 
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been erected during tbe year ; but only the follotring ! 
inquire any particular description : — At Leeds, the first ; 
atone of a new cb&rch was laid Sentembef 14tb, 1842, ' 
and the •structure cdftsecrated at the end of October, , 
1845, although notyef coccipleted externally, that work 
being deferred till future opportunity, it having been 
deemed a worthier course to adopt a design which, 
though too costly to he carried entii^ly into efect in 
the ftfst instance, may be fully adcointfcshed by degrees, 
than to make choice of one thai would not exceed the 
actual funds provided. The spire, which it is intended 
to carr>up to the height of two hundred and eighty 
feet from the ground — a most prodigious altitude, coii-^ 
sidering the other dimensions of the edifice — is not yet 
begun. The style of arcliitecture is that distinguished 
by the name of “ Decorated English and the plan of 
the chTjrch is cruciform, though only in a slight degree, 
the transepts being shallow ; but thf chancel, which is 
divided froui the nave by a very rich carved oaken 
screen, and within which are piscinas and ^dilia, iA' 
unusually spaciovp — at least as to deptif, its dimensions 
being forty-two feet by s&teen, while those of the Have 
do not exceed sixty by twenty. This last consists of 
five compartiqents or arches on each side, and a cleres- 
tory witU as many windows over them. Tlic rich 
pained glass oC the windows (executed by Mr. O’Con- 
nor) adds v^y much to the eflfect of the whole interior ; 
and the doorsand pulpit are of massive oak. In short, 
all that has been done, has been done with a liberal and 
most pmise-worlhy regard to perrnaner^cxcellencc ; 
and is, accordingly, highly creditable to the taste of 
its founder, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Bouveric Pusey, 
and its architect, Mr. M. Derick, of Oxford, whose 
design for the new Choristers* Schools at Magdalen 
College, in that University, is the one which was se- 
lected from those sent in at the competition. Mr. 
Derick has also lately built a small' church at Man- 
chester. • 

At Derby, the old church of St. Alkmund, frhith 
being just opposite tifb ,new' Roman Catholic church 
or caibt^ral of St. Mary, 'on the other side of Bridge- 
gate Street, showed to considerable disadvantage when 
confronted with that work of Mr. Pugin’s, was taken 
down at the beginning of 1844, and has since been 
rebuilt by Mr. U. J. Stevens, of Derby, both in a very 
superior style and upon a greatly enlarged scale to 
what it formerly was. It now possesses a very hand- 
some pinnacled tower and enriched spire, which to- 
gether rise to the height of 205 feet from the ground ; 
the towTr itself being 93 feet. Thq style, yhich is 
^‘Decorated/’ is well carried out in all the details, 
both externally and internally. The entire length 
from east to west is 139 feet, and that%)f the nave 95 
feet ; the height of the latter to the ridge of the open 
timber roof being 61 feet. The other principal dimen- 
sions are, length of the chancel 26 feet, by 18 in Width, 
or about a square and a half in depth ; and the entire 
breadth of thu interior, across naves and aisles, is 94 
feet. 

In t^e metropolis, a small French Protestant church 
or chapel, of w'htcA^r. A, Poynter is the architect, 
has been built, thof^h not yet opened for service, in 
what used to be Plumtjree Street, but is now cslled 
Bloomsbury S^trect, just by New Oxford Street^ the 
formation of which last, we may obseyve, fags been the 
•means of tbeowing dpen to public view, :from twhat 
will be one of the main tlioroiighfares m town^ the 
noble eburob of Su George’s, Bloomsboiy, whieh, 
taken altogether as an architectural object, surpasses 
evei^ other of its Uq)e— despite the coxcomb criticism 
of Walpole, A chuireh « also now building (by Mr. 
Hugh Smitb) in Charlotte Street; Ftixioy Squar^^ith^ 
west front which-Hhe only part of the exterior 
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Mtwill be visible— will be of a rather novel character, 
arid all the more striking on account of the plainness 
and uniformity of the houses in that street ;The style 
is Norman, but with more of foreign than of English 
physiognomy. In the upper part 6 a very large wbeel- 
windsw, and the two towers will be surmounted by 
short btaach spires. ^ 

CTsbecontinaed.) 


• A GERMAN INN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
C3ENTURY. 

* (nrom the Collo<|ulei of Emmuii) 

As a companion-picture to that given in our last 
Number of an English Inn, we extract the following of 
one in Germany, slightly abridged froth the Colloquies 
of Erasmus, as t^nslated by Bailey. The speakers are 
Bertulph and William. 

Serf . — I canH tel I whether the method of entertaining 
be the same everywhere, but I ’ll tell you what I saw there. 
Nobody bids a guest welcome, lest he should seem to 
court bU guests to come to him, for that they look upon 
to be sordid and mean, and not becoming the German 
gravity. When you have called a good while at the gate, 
at length one puts his bead out of the stove (stube) win- 
dow (for they commonly live in stoves till Midsummer) 
Hke a tortoise from under his shell ; him you must ask 
if you can have any lodging there ,**^if be does not say 
no, you may take it for granted that there is room fof 
you ; when you ask where the stable is, he points to it ; 
there you may curry your horse as you please yourself 
for there is no servant will put a hand to it If it be a 
noted inn, there is a servant sbpws you the stable, and a 
place for your horse, but incommodious enough, for they 
keep the best places for those that 'shall come after- 
wards, especially for noblemen. If you find fault witii 
anything, they tell you presently, if you don’t like it, find 
another inn. In their cities they allow hay, but very 
unwillingly and sparingly, and that is almost as dear 
as oats. When you have taken care of your horse, you 
come whole into the stove, boots, baggage, dirt and all, 
for that is the common ropm for all comers. Will,--- 
In France they apj^int you a separate cbaroberi where 
you may change your clothes, clean and warm yourself, 
or take rest if you have a mind to it. JJerf,— There’s 
nothing of that here. IU(^he stove you pull off your 
boots, put on your%boeB, and if you will chan^ your 
shirt, hang up your wet clothes near the stove iron, 
and get near it to dry yourself. There ’s water pro- 
vided for you to wash your hands, if you will ; but as 
for the cleanness of it, At is for the most part such that 
you will want another water to wash that off. If you 
come in at four o’clock in the afternoon, you must not go 
to supper till nine, and sometimes not till ten. They 
never make anything ready till they see all their com- 
pany togetlier. that one trouble may serve for all. So 
that ofttlmps there cofiie altogether into the same stove 
eighty Or ninety footmeo, horsemen, roercdiants, ma- 
riners, waggoners, husbandmen, children, women, sick 
and sound. There one combs bis head, another wipes 
off bis sweat, another his spatterdashes or boots* 
another belches garlick; and, in short, there as great 
a. confusion of tongues and persons as therq was at the 
building of tbeToivbrof Babel ; and if th^ioe anybody 
of another country, who by hts habit iDdaa^like a man 
gi quality, they all stare at him so wistIUOy as if he 
wore a ^tatlge animri brought out of Africa. And 
When they are set at table, and he behind them, they 
will be stiir loolSng back at him, and be staring him 
in the fkce, till they have forgqt their summers. In the 

you ^to mil ior anything* 
When it is gnrWnipretty'latp, and they don’t expert any 
more giftsts, out comes an old grey- bcar(]ed servant. 




with bit hair cut short* and a erahbod look, and. a 
tlovtnly dr««8 ; ha, having cast hit oyat about, counis, 
to bimtelt how many there are in the stove, lie more 
he sees there, the more fire ha makes in the stove, 
althomch it be sit a time when the very heat of the snxi 
would be troublesome, and this with them is accounted 
a principal paft of good entertainment, to make them 
all sweat till they drop again. If any one who is not 
used to the steam shall presume to open the window 
never so little that he be not slified, presently they cry 
out to shut it again. If you answer you arc not ame lo 
bear it, you 11 presently hoar, getyou another inn then. 
By and by in comes our bearded Ganymede again, and 
lays on the table as many napkins as there are guests, not 
damask ones, but such as you would take to have been 
made out of old sails. There are at least eight guests 
allotted to every table ; now, those tl^t know the way 
of the country take their places, every one as he pleases, 
for there is no difference hetweei) poor or rich, be- 
tween the master and servant. After they are all placed, 
out comes the sour'^looked Ganymede again, and counts 
his company over again ; by and by be comes in again, 
and brings every man a wooden dish, and a spoon of the 
same silver, and then a glass, and then a little after 
be brings bread, which the guests may chip every one 
for themselves at leisure, while the porridge is boiling, 
for sometimes they sit thus for pear au hour. WilL^ 
Do none of the j^ests call for meat in the meantime. 
/Isrt.— None who know the %fay of the country. At 
last the wine is set upon the table ; good God ! how 
far from being tasteless; so thin and sharp that sopbis- 
ters ought to drink no other. And if any of the guests 
should privately offer a niece of money to get a little 
better wine somewhere else, at first they 11 say nothing 
to you, but give you a look as if they were going to 
murder you ; and If you press it further they answer 

i ou, there have been so many counts and marquises that 
ikve lodged .here, and none of them ever found fault 
with this wine, if you don’t like it get you another inn. 
They account only the noblemen of their own nation 
to be meiu and wherever you come, they are showing 
you their arms. By this time comes a morse] to pacify 
a barking stomach, and by and by Ibllow the dishes in 
great pomp ; commonly the first has sippets of bread 
in fleSQ broth, or if it be a fish day, in a soup of pulse. 
After that comes in auoth^ soup, and then a service 
of butcber*a meat, that bas^ecn twice boiled, or salt 
meats warmed again, and then pulse again ; and by and 
by something of more solid food, until tlieir stomachs 
being pret^ well staid, they bring roast meat or stewed 
fish, wnicb IS not to be at all contemned, but this they 
are sparing of, and take it away again quickly. This is 
the manner they order the entertainment, as comedians 
do, who intermingle dances among thefr scenelguso do 
they their chops and soups by ^rus, but they take care 
that the last act be the best. And it would be a 
heinous offence if, in the mean^mc, anybody should 
say, take away this dish, there’s nobody eats f you must 
sit your time appointed, which I think they measure 
by the hour gisis. At length, out comes that bearded 
fellow, or the landlord bims^i, in a habit but little 
differing from bis servant's, ana asks bow cheer you, 
imd by ahd by some better wine is brought ; and they 
lilA those best that drink most, though be that drinks 
most gays no more than be tbs? drinks least. There are 
segke bl them that drink twice as much wine as thej^ 

S y for their ordinary. But before 1 leave tUs enter* 
ntiieilt*^His wondferful what a noise and chattering 
.there is, vrhen once fiisy coihe to be warm with wine. 
In Short it desibwi a man. They oftentimes bring in 
a migtuie of miifiiokSi which these people very much 
flight inith^b they are a detestable sort of men. 
tbsre^ sueb 4;ffifing, prating, bawling, jumping and 


knocking, that you n ould think the stove were falling 
upon your head» and that one man can’t hear anotb# 
speak. And this they think is a pledsant way of living, 
and there you must sit, in spite of your heart, till 
near midnight. K length the bheem is taken away, 
which scarcely pleases them, except it be rotten, and full 
of maggots. Then the old bearded fellow comes again 
with a trencher^ and a many ciis^les and Beini*circlas 
drawn upon it with chalk, this he lays down upon the 
table, with a grim cousttenance, and without speaking, 
you would say he was some Charon ; they that under* 
stand the meaning of this lay down their money one 
after another, till the trencher is filled. Having taken 
notice of those who la^ down, he reckons it up bimself, 
and if all is paid be gives you a nod. WiU, — I'his ir a 
frank sort of men. Bert.-^U any one is wearytwith 
bis journey, and desires to go to bed as soon aa,he has 
supped, be is bid stay till the rest go too. Then 
every one is shown to his chamber, and truly it is no- 
thing else but a chamber, there is only a bed there, and 
nothing else that you can either make use of, or steal. 
Hrill-.-Are tlungs very clean ‘there ? Beri.-^As clean 
as they were at the table ; sheets washed perhaps six 
months ago. WiH,^ What becomes of j^r horses all 
this while ? JBcr/.-*-Th^ are treated after the man- 
ner that the men are. • lirtY/.— But is there the same 
treatment everywhere? ^Beri * — It is a little more civil 
in some places, and worse in others, than 1 have told 
you ; but in general it is thus. 


Mmtiory and Gratitude of the Nantti * — A curious circum- 
stance came iiuder the personal fiotice of Colonel Hamilton 
Smith, at otice proving butli the memory and attachment of the 
horse. The colonel bad a charger in his possession for two ysari, 
which he left with the army, but which was brought back and 
sold in London, About three years afterwards the colonel 
chanced to travel up to town, and atU relay, on getting out of 
thf^nia 1, the off- wheel horse attracted his attention ; on going 
near to examine it with more care he ^und the animal reoo^U* 
ing him, and testifying its saiisfactioti by rubbing its head 
against him, atid making every moment a little stamp with its 
forefeet, to the surprise of the coachman, who asked if the horse 
was not au old acquaintance. It was, — it was his own old 
cbarger.-.-A lady, remarkable for benevolence to the brute crea* 
tlon, observed from her garden gate one day a miserable hone, 
with tire shoulder raw and bleeding, attempting to graee on an 
open spot adjacent *. having, by means of some bread, coased the 
poor animal to the gate, she then managed, with soine anistanoe, 
to cover the wound with adhesive plaster spread on a piece of 
soft leather. The maiuto whom the animal belonged (one of those 
iguorant Jhd careltAs beings who are indifferent to the sufferings 
of any but themselves j shortly afterwards led the horse away. 
'She next day, hoover, the horse made his appearance again at 
the gate, over which he put his bead and gently neigbe£ Oti 
looking at him it was found that the plaster was removed, either 
by the animars master or by the rubbing of the ill-made collar 
in whfch he worked. The plaster was renewed. The tl^rd day 
be appeared again, requirRig tlie same attention, which be solicited 
in a similar mi^ei. After this the plaster iqju allowed to re* 
main, and the liorse recovered ; but ever after, whenever it saw 
itf b^ehictress, it would immadiately api^eh her, and by 
voice and action testify its scute of hev kiadffess an(f noHoe. 
This anecdote, ft>r the truth of which can personally testify, 
provss how sensible the horse is of humane treatment, and bow 
grateftd for benefits bestowed. Considerate treatment snd .every 
care are due to an animal firom whose service mau derives such 
important benefits ;«bnt too often does man fbrget that he has a 
duty to perfbrm, not only towards his fbllow-man, but towards" 
those domestic animals fmeh Providsfuee has intrusted to him 

ibrhiswelfiue.***71kJ7orsskta Velwu. . 
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1 N London there was a priest, a seeulsTf, niito whom 
the false Canon, my master, came upon a day, and ho^ 
(nought him to lead him a certain quantity of gold. 
“ Lend me a mark, but for three days/" he gaid, “ apd 
at my diiy, if thou find me false, hang me up by the 
neck.” The priest lent the mark gladly, and the 
(Janon tliankcd Itim and went away, and at the time 
jij)pointed the Canon repaid the priest, wlio was won- 
drously glad. ^ Certainly,” said he, it nothing trou- 
bJes me to lend a ma4 a noble, or two or three, who 
will not break bis day : &uch»a one I can never refuse.” 

What !” quoth the Canon, shall 1 be untrue ? Tlu^re 
never was man ill repaid for lending me gold and sil- 
ver. And Sir.” quoth he, ** now, in coandenipe, sijc|ce 
yc^liavo been so good to me, and slipwcd such great 
gentlcnesa, I will diow ypu 

* How I can worWn in philosophy. 

Take good heed, yc shall see well with your eyes that 
1 will perform a master-stroke before I go.” 

« Yeaf ' quoth the priest, “ Yea, Sir, asid will ye so V 
Marry thereof, 1 pray you heartily."’ , 
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• “ At your commoiid^mcot. Sir, traldy,” 

Q^U the Cauou, ** and elles God forbid." 

Nought knew the priest with whom he dealt. 

“ Sir,” quoth the Canon, “ let youi/' yeoman go for 
quicksilver ; let him buy two or three ounces : 

And when he oometh, as faste sliaH ye see * 

A wondrous thing, which ye never saw ere tliis.*’ 

The priest sent his serva^ for the quicksilver, and 
gave the three ounces to the Canon : ^ 

And be them lalde fair and well odown, 

And bade the serv&nt coal^ for to bring, 

That he ouon might go to his working. 

Tbd coals were fetched, *and the Canon took out a 
crucible lirom his bosom and showed to the priest. 
” This instrument,” said he, ** take in thine hand, and 
then put in it an ounce of quicksilver, and here begin 

In the natni> of Onrist to wax a philosopher. 

There be liiU few which that I woulde proffer 
To fh(9wen them thus much of my science ; * 

For here shall ye see by experience ^ 
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Thai this quicksilver I will mortify - 

Ril'ilt iti your sight anon withuuten lie, * 

y\tid make it as good silver and lu fine 
As there is any in youre purse or mine, 

Or elleswUrrc ; a!bd make it malleAhlef 
And el lea boldcth me false and unable 
Atnougcslblk for ever to appear. 

I have a p(»wder here, that cost me dear, 
iSliall make all good, for it is cause of all 
My conning.* 

Send away your man, and shut the door, • 

That ho man us^espy 
While that we work in this philosophy.'' 

All was SO done, and thc 7 to their labours. 

The priest, at tlie Canon's bidding, set the crucible 
on the fire, which he blew', and rna,^ himself very 
busy. * 

The Canon thiow a powder into the crucible, I know 
not wliat made of, whether of rhhlk or of glass, or 
something else quite worthless, to deceive the priest, 
and he bade him liasten to lay the coals^above the cru- 
cible. “ For,” said lie, “ in token I love thee, thine own 
two hands shall do all.” 

** Grand 7nercy quoth the priest, arid was full glad. 
And while he was busy the false Canon took out of his 
bosom a piece of charcoal made of beech, in which 
there was a secre^^hole containing an ounce of silver- 
filings ; and he sa:d, “ Friend^ye do amiss; this fire is 
not laid as it should be, but 1 shall soon amend it. 

Now let me meddle therewith but a while, 

For of you have 1 pity by Saint Gile; 

Ye he right hot, 1 see well bow ye Bweut; 

Have here a cloth, Jilid wipe awuy tlie wet/’ 

And while the priest wiped his face, the Canoit laid 
the charcoal on the middle of the crucible, and blew 
well after, until the coals burnt fast. “Now give me 
drink," quoth the Canon ; “all shall bo w'ell. 

Sitte we down, and let us merry make/' 

And when the Alchemist saw his lime he said, “ Rise 
up. Sir priest, go forth and bring a chalk-stone, that 1 
may make it of the shape of an inf;ot ; and bring with 
you a pan of water. And that ye shall have no wrong 
I'oriceit of me in your absence, I will go and return 
With you again." And tUs was the way the Canon 
ehapbd the ingot : — He priviljr tefbk out of his sleeve 
a piece of silver, and made his ingot the same length 
and breadth, and then replaced the silver in his sleeve. 
The ingot was next pul in the water. “ Now,” says he 
to the Canon, * 

“ Look what tliat there is ; put iu thine hand and grope, 
Thou shalt there Undo silver, as 1 hope.” „ 

The priest put in his hand, avd took up a piece of fine 
silver. “ God's blessing have ye. Sir Canon," said the 
priest; “if ye vouchsafe to teach me this noble craft 
J will bq yours in all that ever 1 may." * • 

“Yet," quoth the Canon, “ I will again try, that ye 
may take heed and be expert, and another day in my 
sibsenec, when you are in ^eed, essay this craft. Let 
u» take another ounce of quicksilver,” The priest does 
all t\ia\ be can, and fast blows the fire while the Canon 
stined it above the crucible with« stick, in the bottom 
end of whi(di there was another ounce of silver filings, 
and the end was stopped witl^ wax, and as that melted 
the silver fell into the crucible. And so the prilst 
was beguihi^d once more. 

He wot so gkid tlmt I can not. express 
Jii no tnauii^re his mirth and his gladness; 

And 4o the Canon he proffered efisoon 

Body Sind goods. ** Yen,” quoth the Canon, “toon, 

• ^ 's • 

• " * Skill— knowledge. 
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Though poor 1 l)e, ciafly * thoi* shalt me dud ; 

1 worn thee well ; yet is there more behind- 

Is there anjr copper here in the *hoiiso?" “ Yea, 
Sir,” said the priegt, “ I believe tlfbre is." And some 
copper was obtained ; and the«Cinon jd'cighed out an 
ounce and put into the crucible, « * 

And cast in powder, and made the priest to blow, 

And iu his lurking for to stoofSu low. 

And all was but a trigk. The Canon, as 1 told you 
before, had a piece of silver in his sleeve all the wdnle ; 
he now slily dropped it in the bottom of the nan, and 
with wondrous ideight took up the copper ana hid it. 
Then presently tlie pnest took out the silver. 

“ Now,” said the Canon, “ let us go with tlicse IhiTt; 
pieces to some goldsmitli, and learn if tiiey be good." 
The goldsmith assayed them, and they were^ust as 
they ought to be. |,And as to this besotted priest,. 

Who was gladder than he ? v 
Wa$ never bird gladder rgainst the day ; 

No nightirikale the^ason of Mayf . 

^ Was never none, that Jistc better to sing 
Nc lady lustier iu carolling ; 

Or fyr to speak of love and womanhede, w 
Ne knight in armSs done f a hardy deea| ^ 

To standeu in grac^ of his lady dear, 

Then had this priest (liis crafte for to fere.l 

And he said to the Canon, “ For the love of God, tell 
me what shj^ll this receipt cost? Tell me now." 

“ By our lady/' quoth this Canon, “ it is dear ; 

I warn you well, tliat save 1 and a frere, 

In Engleland there can no man it make.” 

“No matter," quoth he. “Now, Sir, for Gods sake 
tell me, I beseech you, what 1 shall pay." 

“ Y wis,” quoth he, “ it is full dear, 1 say. 

Sir, at one word, if that you list, it have. 

Ye shall pay forty pound, so God me save. 

/fnd but for the friendly act ye did to me, ye should 
pay more." The priest fetcdiecf the forty pounds, and 
gave them to the Canon, who said, “ Sir priest, I trust 
to have no loss of my craft. I would keep it dost*. 
As ye love me, be secret ; 

For if men knewen all my subtlety, 

By G— they woulden have so great envjr 
To me, because of my philosophy, 

I should be dead.” 

“ God forbid," said the priest. The Canon went his 
tvay, and the priegt never more saw him. And when 
the pr!^t irieif the receipt, — 

< Farewell, it n'ould not be. 

* Skilful, in tfie ostensible meaning of the word : the other 
meaning needs no explanation, 
t Who bag done. J Leant. 

• * 


P13BLIC IMPROVEMENTfi, 1845. 

[Continued from p. 405.] 

At Manchester there have been^manf new elrections, 
and among others a theatre. lOpportunities for the 
display of talent in buildii%s of tins class, and it is one 
requiring peculiar talent, and study of a special kind, 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. The site of the 
present bui)diAg, of which the first stone was lajd 
on the 2nd of December, 1844, has the advantage of 
being a completely insulated one, between Peter, South,. 
Museum, and Windmill Streets, the faqade being to- 
wards the first, and the rear towards the last of thenc. 
The whole would be a regular parallelogram of sixty- 
nine by one hundred and seventy-one feet, were it not 
that the side towards Museum Street is longer than 
the one towards. South Street by twenty-nine feet. 
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making the entire theie two hundred feet 

Messrs. Irwin and Chester, of Manchester, were the 
architects employe^ ; the design of the edifice proceed- 
ing chiefly, It not entirely, from the lattef gentleman* 
Exlernatly, architectu]^^! character ^ confined to the 
facade in Peter d^treet, But is in a better and more 
noble taste than that of any theatre of its size in the 
metropolis. 

Small as it is, the accompanying elevation will con- 
vey a clearer idea of the composition than a verbal 


description alone. The front consists simply of a 
st^ in antis of the Corinthian order, or a loggia of three 
open iniercolumns, between a compartment of a single 
window in breadth on each side of it ; and being re- 
cessed within the general line of^ the building, such 
loggia not only affords more shelter, b jt does not cut 
up and encumber the general mass so much as a pro- 
jecting tetrastylc upon the same scale would do, within 
the same space of frontage. There is besides a good 
deal of charactcri and also of breadth and repose, owing 
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to the interior of the ioggia not being either crow^ded 
up or disfigured by any mean features, the onfy Otie 
above the doors bein{:f a large and handsomely deco- 
rated niche, in which will be placed a full-length statue 
of Shakspere. — The arch over the centre intercolumn, 
too, not only gives greater loftiness to that space and 
throws some variety into the composition, hut is sufiici- 
enlly well motived ; for as it was necessary to carry up 
the centre of the attic higher than the rest (which is done 
by giving that part a pediment or gable outline, with 
raking cornices), the arch relieves the heaviness that 
would attend that mass rising up immediately over the 
void in the lower part of the front; The whQ4e of this 
fac^'ade is executed in stone (from Darley Dalcj Derby- 
shire), and though rather soberly decorated, k is con,- 
sistcntly fitted up throujghout. The interior of the 
** House*’ does not fall far short in size of the larger 
metropolitan theatres ; the principal dimensions being, 
widths of the curtain, or stage-opening,* thirty*three 
feet, from curtain to bark of pit fifty-four feet, width 
across pit forty feet, or including the sid^-boxea, fifty- 
five feet, and the height from the floor of the pit to the 
ceiling forty-^igbt feet. One peculiarity is, that instead 
of being divided into separate boxes, both the dress- 
circle and the one Ifiver jt form a continued gallery or 
balcony, to which there are nine doors from the corri- 
dor ; and, instead df benches, the dress circle has three 
liundred chairs, each of which is, numbered. The 
'decorations of the proscenium and rest of the house are 
exceedingly tasteful, and even splendid, but to describe 
them would occupy more space than can here be 
afforded. The principal saloon is a handsome apart- 
ment, with four Coijnthiau columns, above whose en- 
tablature the ceiling is arched and coffered over the 
middle of the room. The house is calculated to hold 
two thousand one hundred and forty-seven .persons (or 


25fl/.) ; b\it on the night of the first opening (Sept. 29, 
1845) there were no fewer than two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-eight persons before the curtain. 

Among other recently erected buildings a( Manches- 
ter is one that differs altogether from the preceding, 
both as to purpose ^and, style, namely, the CummerciHl 
Schools, erected at tlie expense of the Manchester 
Church Education Society. Although small, Ihefiont 
is a pleasing specimen o^ collegiate Gothic, and well 
adapted to stiect architecture in that style. Tba gene- 
ral facing, is not of ashlar, but of small undressed pierre^ 
pmnts, and the quoins, mouldings, and other ornamen- 
tal parts, of tooled stone, which diversity of imrface 
produces an exeeedinjtly good effect. The principal 
school-room, fifty-six by forty-two, occupies the whole 
of the top-fioor of the building, and has an open timber 
roof. The architects were Messrs. Holden, of Man- 
chester, who have also, lately erected several other 
buildings in that town, including^ the Palatine Hotel, 
which last is rather a^large pile of the Italian paiazzo 
character.* One structure which, it may be anticipated, 
will prove an architectural ornament to the town, is 
that which has been begun, nearly opposite the Town 
Hall, for the Manchest^ Branch Bank of England, by 
Mr. Cockerell, the ftfesent architect to the Bank of 
England. But though begun, the buildin'g is not 
sufficiently advanced to allow any idea of the design to 
be formed. Near Manchester, Worsley Hall, the seat 
of Lord Francis Egertpn, has been completed, or nearly 
W, by Mr. £. Blore, in the later Elizabethan style. 

Tlie rapid increase of Birkenliead having rendered 
the former market insufficient for the population, in- 
sU'ad of enlarging it, the magistrates resolved to erect 
another, in connection with a building for the transac- 
tion of town business, and for police and otiier pur- 
poses. It is situated between Hamilton, Albion, Market, 

3S 2 
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Buirkfl^Qud^ntw iMflomn,. 1i|ii^teriair^ 
ilir lawei h vm liuiiafe^ 
and thirty feet, and its Todf. is jappi^^ Iqr fprly-sU 
castriron colawis iitcnty-five ieni nigh- . 4^ the inter- 
sitctions of the avenues froiit ^ e^tranm are two 
fountains, whlfch arc kept copotta^ly paying. In the 
front huUding. which is of liteoiiPt is a public room fpr 
meetings, See., measuring aeyeaty-two oy seventy-four 
feet, and divided by columns into three compartments, 
each of which is lighted by a handsome cast-iron dothc 
skylight. i, 

The building begun at Ifismch, in October, 1843, 
for a Custom-house and Excise-office, and now, it 
seems, denominated the Hall of Commerce, was com- 
pleted and opened for business last July. The design 
IS by Mr. J. M. Clark, and the building, which is insu- 
lated, extends one hundnid and twenty-five feel ort its 
north and south sides, by a deptU^of lorty-four. The 
south or princi()al elevation, fronting the quay, consists 
of a rusticated basement, and a single floor over it, and 
the centre of it is occupied by a bold Tuscan tetrastyle 
portico, which order is well applied here, as its charac- j 
tcristic width of inlorcoluniniauon adapts itbetter than I 
any other for so sparing* a number of columns. ^ For ! 
one raised upon a basciiiout,^ this portico diows itself ; 
to unusual advantage, owing tp iliat portion of the 
basement upon wldch it stands being nearly solid, 
without otluu- a\»erUvve than a dluall door placed withii\ 
a very largo semicircular recess or niche, whose arch 
springs almost from the level of the ground, thereby 
resembling tliat of a bridge. The efleet of this* and i)f 
the flights of steps spreading out on each aide, is parti- 
eularly good ; but the depression of solidity thus ob- 
tained for llie lower part of Uie structure is graatly 
impaired by the triple openings at the angles of the 
basement. 
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Though ?iap low? m 1% 

propca-tmuBt At 

choiiter, is av«xyideftKtng^sompwti 04 \. nfarked by good 
taste, and by that discreuon which, accommodating Ur 
self to .ciroumstapecs, attempts fio more thati can be 
suitably if^pacunpibtietk The front, which is of stone, is 
in three divisions, each of the end one! forming a 
slightly projecting break, formed by two pilasters, 
between rtyhich*is an arch eudlosiug a niche, with a 
in relief ; %nd the centre one is in ionic 
antis. Mi, however, foaming a loggia, the columns be- 
ing merely detached from the wall behind them, in 
whicli are three arches ^answering in tnimbar to Ihi* 
intercolumns) which afford a view into the interior, 
through their open-work iron gates; and as the build- 
ing k lighted entirely from above, the backgroimd«;fl» 
produced has an unusual and jdcasing ctrecit. Tlic»end 
compartments are finished byt^olid attic, and tls^'ontie 
by a double blocking-course ininu;diat(*ly in front, 
forming a break over the middle intcrcoiuinn, which 
serves as a pedestal for a group of figuroH. The intc*- 
rior, which i8*sevi»uiy-eight feet Xmj forty-seven, is 
liglAed by nineteen skylighA along the sides of.tiie 
h^l, and a clerestory lantern o\ er the centre of it. Tl m • 
architects are Messrs. Raphael and J. A#firandon. the 
former of whom was joint architect with Mr. i. lilore, 
of the Town Hall, aUo at (folciiester, which, had we 
been made acquainted wkh it at tlu* tinu*, would liave 
been noticed in our vohmic for IM4, it having been 
completed in t\ve previous year, l^ow, wo can merely 
say that its f^adc consists of a Roman Doric order in 
six pilasters, rais<jd on a low basement, and comprising 
two floors, which, though included A\ithin the same 
order, are markedly distingufshed from each other, 
being dividtnl by an intermediate entablature, and llu' 
windows of the 1 oav*t one being arched and set within 
arches on a rusUcat«?d surface, and those of the iippro 
one having both pilasters and pediments. 

1 
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No, XII. — ^ThK WaUS APrt> QoNQUESil’S 
IN France. 


N the 31st of August, five days after 
the great battle of Crecy, King Ed* 
ward sat down before oialairfr^nd 
began his famous siege of that strong 
place. This siege lasted^ well nigh a 
year, and was enlivened by many bril- 
iiapt feats of arms. These pages of 
old Froissart have already furnished 
the subjopt for more than one fine 
picture. But the high-minded and 
merciful gueen, begging, on her knees, 
for the lives pf the , six noble bur- 
gesses of the conquered city^ must 
not be omitted in our Valhalla.'*' 
Edward the Black Prince, who, as 
a boy, had gained the renown of a 
greai warrior on the field of Crecy, 


• Tbeue ex<uii«ite passages, from Froisi^t a Chronicle, will 
he found in vol. i. of the present Series of our Magazine. 
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completed his glory by the battle of Poictiers and the 
brilliant campaign beycfiid the Pj^re^riees. The great 


was 


affair of Poictiers, like nearly all^these battles, 
decided .b>bthc stout English infantry— by the yeomen 
who served as archers in the army.* Tlie ovorthrow of 
the French was even more signal than it had been at 
CrecY. It is a battle full of pictures, the capture of 
the French king, John^bing one of the fim*st. John, 
personally brave, led up a division on foot, and fought 
desperately, in the ^icKcst of the fight w'ith his battle- 
axe; and when nearly all other men had bitten the 
dust, or had forsaken him to save their own lives, his 
youngest son, Philip, aP youth of sixteen years, stayed 
and fought by his side. The French king received two 
wounds in the face^ and was beaten to the ground ; but 
ha rose and still strove to defend himself ; while the 
English and Gascons pressed upon him, crying “ Sur- 
render, or you are a dead man !*' They would have 
killed thq brave king, but a young knight from St. 
Dmer, named Sir Denis, burst through the i?row J, and 
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Bald unto the kinp:, in good French. “ Sire, surrender !" 
The king, who found himself in desperate case, stid 
unto Sir*Denis, “ To whom Biiall I surrender ? Where 
is iny cousin, the Prince of M^ales?” — “Sire, he is not 
here,” replied fhe knight from St, Omer, “but surren- 
der to me, and! will conduct you to him.” “ But who 
are you?'’ saii the king. Me answered, “Denis de 
JVforberqiic, a knigfit of Artois ; but I serve the King 
of England, because I cannot belong to France, having 
forfeited all I liad there.” King John then gave Sir 
Denis his right-hand glove, and said, “ I surrcndcr*to 
you.'* Tliere was much crowding and struggling 
round about the king,. for every one was eager to say — 
“ I took him.” At last John was removed out of a 
sitiialiori of great peril by the Earl Warwick and the 
Lord Oobham, who came uj^ saluted him with profound 
respect, took him out of the hands otthe English and 
Gascon soldiery, who weie furioual/ quarreling with 
sfeone another about the? great prize, and honourably con- 
ducted him, and his youngest son, PBiJip, to the presence 
of the Black Prince, Edward received his illustrious 
captive with the greatest, modesty and respect, treating 
him with all the courtesy of the moat refined and perfect 
chivalry. He invited him lo supper, wailed on him at 
table, as his superior in age and dignity, soothed his 
grief, and praised his valour. 

In tlie spring of llie following yoar the Black Prince 
returned in trumij)h to England, taking King John, 
Prince Philip, and a host of iyuatrious prisoners with 
liitn. Their entrance into London, on a fine day in 
the month of May, was magniticent. Tlie IJ^ing of 
France was mounted on a cream-coloured charger 
richly caparisoned ; the Prince of Wales rode by his 
side, as lus page, on a sftall black ])alfrcy. They were 
received, says old Stow, “ W'ith great honour of the 
citizens, and so conveyed to the king's palace at West- 
minster, where the king, sitting in his estate in West- 
mi nster-hall, received them, and after conveyed the 
French king to a lodging, where he lay a season: 
and after the said French king was lodged in the Savoy 
(which then was a pleasant place, belonging to the 
Duke of Lancastei 

Stow notices a change in the fasliion of wearing hair 
among Englishmen, which ou^ht not to be forgotten 
by the painter of this period. Ho says, “After this 
taking of King John of France, Englishmen (which 
before were bearded, and thtj hair pf their head short- 
rounded) then used long hair on their heads, and tlieir 
beards to be shaven.”* 

The next great wars and conquests of the English in 
France are those of Henry V., she conqueror of Aziii- 
.-.wiK^court. When Herry had been little more than a year 
upon tlie tlirone, h’f was piompted by his own love of 
war, by the sjiirit if the English people, and Jjy the 
wretched condition of the French, to demand the 
crown of France, as the rcpre8l?ntRtive of Isabella, the 
wife of the second Bd ward, in whoso right Edward III. 
had founded his pretensionB. But Henry’s daiyis were 
even more-absurd than Edwaid s; for, Bupposiug the 
claims of Edward to have been admissible, the right to 
the crown of France would then rest not with Henry, 
but with Edward Mortimei^ t4.he Earl of March, 
^tjury's project of .conquest, however, was warmly en- 
' coilraged by the cliurch, and by botji houses of Parlia- 
mcift At a council, which met at Westminster, on 
the JCth of April, 1415, Henrv announced his firm 
purpose of making a voyage, in ins own proper person, < 
to recover his dominions in France. Both bishops and 
Jay-lords enthusiastically applauded Ibis resolution, and 
^assured him of their hearty qo-operation. Some at- 
tempts at negotiation were made by France, to avert 
the coming storm, but they did not emanate from any 
establifhod government ; for nothing was reigning in 
Qeneiwl Chronicle of England. 
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that unhappy country but anatchy, crime, and confu- 
sion among all classes. At Winchester.^as Henry was 
on his way to Southampton to embark, hs was met by 
the Archbishop of Bourges, who had been despatched 
by the Duke of Berri, in the^valh hope of preventing, 
for a short time, the threatened da^er. -.But Henry 
told this prelate that the crown of France was his right, 
and that he wqpld win it by tie stvord. The Arch 
bishop, who wasVa brave man, replied, that his master, 
King Charles, had made the most liberal offers, not out 
of fear, but from his compassion and love of peace. “ If 
thou rnakest thy attempt,” he continued, “ he will call 
upon tiie blessed Virgin and all the saints, and then, 
with their aid, and the support of faithful subjects and 
allie^thou will be driven into the sea, or thou wilt.be 
taken captive or slain.” “We shall see,” replief! the 
king ; and, dismissing the archbishop with m« 4 iy rich 
presents, he continued his way to Southampton. The 
sudden intelligence of a conspiracy against his life 
checked his progress, however, and he was detained in 
England for some time. At last JHenry embarked 
and^jset sail from SouthaftiptOii. His fleet amounted to 
twelve or fourteen hu ndred sail of vessels, frqin twenty to 
three hundred tonsbuvthen ; his army tosijf thousand jive 
hundred horse, and about twenty-four thousaivJ foot, of 
all kinds. On the I3tji of August, he anchored in the 
mouth of the Seine, thrye miles from Harfl^iir, a very 
strong fortress on the left bank of that river. On 
tlie following day he began to land troops and stores. 
He was nev(& interrnpted, although the operation took 
up three wlfblc days ; and the place of debarkation 
presented many difliculties. A proclamation was issued 
forbidding, under pain of dcj.tli, all excesses against 
the peaceful inhabitants; and it is rernaiked, by con- 
temporary (French as well as English) historians, that 
Henry enforced the uniform good treatment of llic 
people of the districts through which In* afterwards 
passed ; and that, too, even wlieh his own aimy wore 
sullerfng the greatest privations. On the 17th ho laid 
siege to Ilarfleur, whicli was very strongly garrisoned. 

“ Once more unto tlie breach, dear friends, once ntore ; 

Or close the wall up with our English deadl’ ^ 

The loss sustained by Henry’s army was very great, 
not so much from the s'lvord, or the awkward artillery 
of those times, as from a frightful dysentery, brought on 
by the damp and unwholesome situation of the place. 
He lost many of his great captains, and the men died 
by hundreds. But the garrison, despairing of relief, 
and sutfering drci^jlfully from the same dysentery, 
capitulaHed afiewasiege of thirty-six days. The sick 
sind wo^ided were then shipped for England, and 
Henry reniaine(fc>a few tlays in the captured town. 

With the small force whicli now remained to the 
King of England it seemed madness to undertake any 
great enterprise. It is said that a council of war 
rcco?Blftcndeff lliat he should rc-embark ; but ileiiry 
scorned the notion of returning to England with no 
honour gainesd, save the taking of ft single towm. 
“ No,” said he, “ we must first see, by God’s help, a 
little more of this good land of h'rance,* which is all 
our own.” With the reductions inade by the siege*, by 
sickness, and by leaving a garrison at Harfleur, the 
army did not exceed nine thousand men. They were 
drawn out and prepared to march through the liosiile 
provinces of Normandy, Picardy, and Artois to Calais.^ 
The march began On the 6th t)f October, when a great^ 
forc^ under the king and Dauphin were at Rouen, and 
another, under the Constable of France, in Picardy, 
whither troops were pouring in all directions. Henry 
met with no great resistance in ’^iiis passage through 
Normandy. On the 12th he reached the memorable 

* Henry V. No painter ivill tliink of treating this part of 
oor Valhalla without mking for inspiration in Sb^ipere.^ 
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ford of Blanche-Taquc^ where he hoped to pass like 
Edward III. the Frciiob, tau<>:lit by experience, 
had resolvccr to defend the line of the Soiiifnc, and had 
fortified loth hwks, driving: strong palisades acr^MBS 
iLie ford, and p^ing ailhcrs behind them. Henry 
made several attempts to force a passage at other 
]»oints, but he was foiled ; every ford was fortified, and 
rohuuns of horSe and* foot manwuvi^d on the right 
l)ank,* keeping in line with him as ho moved up the 
loft. A good part of his army bdgan to feel dispirited ; 
hut at last, on the morning of the 10th, Henry had the 
y»)od foMune to find a ford between Betencourt and 
\ Dyeiine, whicli had not been staked by the people of 
St. Quentin. He dashed across the ford, the van* 
g^iisrd firmly established itself on the right bank ;^and 
theiA nie rest of the army and the baggage got across 
with saffty. At this the French Constable, much dis- 
heartened, fell back upon St. Pol, |n Artois. King 
Henry quietly followed, by the same road. His small 
ftirce was still more reduced by sickr^^ss, while that 
of the French keptincreagjng «verv Say, and in a 
tinieilic whole of the royal army of France was in Artois. 
“ riiey sentj'^says Stow, “three iieralds to the King 
of England, to ^ive understanding that he should not 
escape wifliout bailie unto whom the king answered, 
“ All things be done at the pleasure of God. 1 will keep 
the right way towards Calais ; tf our adversaries do at- 
tempt to disturb us in our journey, we think lliey shall 
not do it without their own great danger jind peril.” 
And Henry was as good as his word ; he weni straight on, 
never going out of his way, nor moving faster nor slower 
than he had intended. On the 24tli he crossed the deep 
river of Teniois, and soorf after came in sight of part of 
the enemy. He expected an attack and formed in order 
of battle; but the columns be saw wit.bdicw to Azin- 
court. Henry then marched on to Maisoiicclles, a large 
village, only a few bow-sjliots from the enemy's outposts. 
Provisions were brought in, ihe men refreshed U^em- 
selves, and had some rest. When the moon rose, ofticeA 
were sent out to ascertain the position of tlie I'rench. 
All night long the English played upon their trumpets, 
and other martial instruments, so lliat the whole neigh- 
bourhood was filled with the sound of their miisic. Al- 
though they were very tired, and cold, and hungry, they 
kept up a cheerful spirit ; but many of them confessed 
tJieir bins, took the sacrament, and nia<le their wills. 

The flight was passed in a very diftereut mann(3r by 
the Freiidh army. They were very <‘Onlident and very 
boisterous. The Constable of France struck llie royal 
banner into the i^ound on the Calais kuad ; aad the 
Ollier princes, knights, and barons planted tliey ban- 
ners around it with loud acclamations. J'lie Constabh? 
ordered them to pass the night every troop near its own 
standard. It was rainy and cold, hut they lit large 
fires all along their line; and, as tliev wanned theiu- 
seives, tjie soldiers passed the wine-cup rol%ind, 
great boastings, and calculated the projier ransoms of 
the king and gifeat barons of England, whom they 
made quite sure of taking prisoners on the morrow. 
I'he pages and^adets of the army rode about looking 
for hay and straw to fay on the damp ground; horses 
slipped and flounderea aboyt in the clayey soil: and 
there was a continual movement and noise, and a very 
evident want of discipline: liorsenien were heard afar 
oi!' calling to one another, but by some awkward 
chance there were no musical instruments to enliven 
their hearts. It was remarked that very few of their 
horses neighed during the night, widen, adds IMons- 
trelet, was considered as a very bad omen. But there 
were some who were^ot quite so confident of the 
result. The Duke of Bcrri, who had fought at Poic- 
sixty years ago, and who remembered how certain 
the French had then been of victory, cfjiposed the plan 
of giving battle altogether, and prcveiUed the project 


ofjplaring Charles in person at the head of his forces, 
“ft is better,” said the old man, “ to lose tfte battle 
than the king and llie battle.” 

At tJie dawn of the morning, “ after prayers and sup- 
plications of the king, his priests aiui people, done 
with great devotion,” Henry placed his jnen in battle 
array. He formed them into three divisions and two 
wings; but the divisions stood so close together that 
they appeared as one. 'flur archers were placed in 
advance of the men-at-aniis in iho form of a wedge. 

Thin was their batulia compared ^ that of the 
enemy,— • 

“ O God of battles! »toel my soldipis’ licarlsl 
Possess tlkcm not with fear ! Take from iliem now 
The sense of rpckoning the opposed numbers 

** The night h^ore,” says old Stow, “ by the advice 
and/counsjE^l (as it is said) of the Duke of York, the 
king had *given conpnandinent through his host, that 
every man should purvey him a stake sliarp at holh 
ends, which the Englishmen fixed in the ground before 
them in the field, to defend them from the opiircssion 
of horsemen.” These stakes formed together an ex- 
cellent rampart, in the nature of cheveux de /rise, and 
they could be moved and fixed again in case of a 
change of position. The upper end of the stakes, 
which projected ag.Hmst the enemy, was lijjpcd with 
iron: this was a new precaution and had never been 
used in war before by Oliristians. Henry had given > 
orders that the baggage, the priests, the tents, and 
horst's-^jr this light, like (Jrccy and Poictiers, was to 
be fought on foot — should be platied in the rear. 
When tliese dispositions weit5 made Henry mounted a 
small grey horse and rode alonff tlie lines. I’lie brave 
and cheerful aspect of Henry s countenance on that 
luornihg, his martial bearing and his kingly costume, 
as they arc described by our old chronich^rs, aflbrd a 
fine study for the painter. He wore “ on his head a 
bright helmet, whereupon was set a crown of gold, 
replete with pearl and precious stones, iiiarveilous 
rich;” and on his sunoat the* arms of England and 
of France were embroidered. BiU what struck the 
English more than the ^old and sparkling gems was 
the bright lively blue eyu of the hero, whose counu*- 
nance, like that of E'Idward the Third on the like occa- 
sion, was serenely cheerfui. As he rode from rank to 
rank, he said a few ii^^ipirilitfg words to eai’h. 11 (\ told 
them that lie had made up his mind to conquer or to dn? 
there — that England should never have to pay a ran- 
som for hitv. He Itjid the archers that the French 
had sworn an »)ath to cu>off the thre^e fingers of their 
right hand to unfit tliem for their craft ; and he- 
^reminded them of the atiocities c^onimittcd at Soissoiis, 
wliere two hundred biave Englishmen (prisoners of 
war) had hetni hanged ]^ke dogs. “Wo have not 
come,” said tlie heroic king, “ into our kingdom of 
France like mortal enemies ; we have not Imrnl towns 
and yillagi's wo have not outraged ivomen and maid- 
ens like our adversaries at Soisaons, They Ire full 
of sin and have no fear of God.” As the king passed 
by one of the divisions, he lipard a brave officer, 'U^alter 
Iluugerford, exjiressing wish that some of llic gal- 
lant knights and stout archers who were living ift idle- 
ness in merry England! could be present on the field.* 

* This circumstance Is nut forgotten by Siiakspcre, hut in tln^ 
play it 18 not Walter Huiij^rford, but. Westmoreland who gives 
exj^ession to the wish — * 

“ O that we now had here 
But. one ten tbou.>and of (hose men in England 
Who do no work to-rlay !" 

K, Hen, What ’s he that wishe.'S so ? 

My cousin Westinorelanfl? — No, iny fair cousin: 

If we marked to die, wc are enow , 

To do our country loss; and if to live. • • 

The fewer men the greater share ot honour.” 

3 T2 
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** No !” cried King Henry, ** I would not have a sinple 
man more. If God gives ns the victory, the fewer we 
are, the num? honour; and if we lose, the less will be 
the loss to our couHtry. But we will not lose ; fight 
as you were wdnt to do, and before night the pride of 
our niiraberlecs enemies shall be humbled to the dust.” 
The disparity of numbers was indeed appalling ; the 
French, at the most moderate calculation being as six 
to one. 

“ God’s ami gtrlke with \w ! ’ti? a fearful odds.” ^ 
But they ha||^ gained lutlc from experience. Their 
leaders had crowded the iiniriVjnse liost in fields be- 
tween two woods, where there was not room to de- 
ploy or to manoeuvre witli any facility. Tiiey could 
hardly have chosen a worse position. The ram had 
made some of the fields impassable (.0 iiorses Ix^aring 
the weight of men in heavy armour: ' This, whiclkwas 
if so great a diffieiiliy to the Flench and wliich made tiieir 
cavalry almost useJesfl, presented "*110 obstacle at all to 
the English foot, who w'ere lightly accoutred, and 
could ]>lant their stakes the easier into the ground 
from its softness. 

A close parallel has been drawn between the battles 
of Crccy and Azincourt ; but in some respects they 
wen* different. 'The Friuich, warned and tutored it 
may bn by the old Duke uf Bnrti, did not begin the 
action, but waited to be allacked, every man sitting down 
on the ground ne'kr to lus own banner. King Henry 
*‘had calculated on the sure and inextricable confusion 
of the first movement of so great a force on such e|ose 
and difficult ground ; and he jiatiently awafi:^ their 
attack. During this time be distribuicd a little food 
and soim^ wine among Ins men, who sat down on tlic 
ground and (luielly ate their breakfasts; even as their 
foredathers liad done on the fi(?ld of Clrecy. WhWe the 
small but eompacil force of Henry was governed by 
one master will the loose large multitude of the 
I'Vench was dislracied by the conflicting opiiiiorie of 
many and presumptuous men. The Constable by right 
of his ofliec was commander-in-chief; but there were 
with him many princes and others, and the Duke of 
Orleans, the Count of Nevers, ^nd a host of young 
gentlemen wlio had just pu»on their knightly spurs, 
and had never earned them*; and these were either 
impatient of tlie Constable’s control or held contrary 
opinions to him, w hile tbt youug and untried knights 
were all anxious to begin the uattle and wanted to 
charge the English at once witliout any preconcerted 
plan. But the more <.'autio\is Constable, it appears, 
would fain have waited the arrival of fresh rciiil’ovcc- 
. ments under the Marshal de Loigny and the Duke of 
Brittany, who were on tlicir march and ex])cctcd in< 
the course of a day or two. Jt seemed disgraceful, 
with such odds, to W'ait for more, but the Constable 
I>Tevaih*<l. As the morn in(f wore away the Constable 
sent Measire GukJmrd Dauphin and the Sire de Holly 
to tlie English camp, with an Affer of a (r^^c passage to 
Henry, # if he would, on his part, rcstore*^Harfleur, 
wgetaer with all the prisoners ho had made, and give 
up his pretensions to the throne of France. But 
llcnry, undismayed by thetaege force before him, was 
as boH now as he had been in his own capital, and 
^ ^ould only treat upon the same conditions. If he had 
gllowed iiiinself to be amused By. the Constable with 
Uiosc negotiations a day of two Jonger, his army would 
have been starved outrigbU Seeing then that 
Frencli had no intention to come to him, he deter- 
mined to go to them. He threw out two detaciiiucrits, 
—the one to lie in ambush on the left flank of the 
French, the other to the rear, where, when the battle 
began, they were to set fire to a barn and house belong- 
iii«^ to the prigry of Si. George at Hesdiii, and so create 
an alarm. These manmuvres were executed ; and the 
two detachments, both composed of archers, got to tlic 


posts appointed and lay in wait without ^ing perceived 
by the enemy. « ^ 

This “ m^vellous, fierce, and ^ruel battle'’ abounds 
ici^str iking and stirring picturcSi^ the onset of the 
English is, perhaps, one of the most ^fikingof them all. 

It was towards (he hour of noonnvheri' Henry gave 
the brief but cheering order— Banners Advance!” 
And then the ^nerahle Sir Tnonias Erpinghain, the 
commander of tlic archers, a kniglit grown grey witli 
age and honour, threSv his truncheon into the air, ex- 
claiming — “ Now' strike !” The distance between the 
two armies was less than a quarter of a rnric. 'J'he 
English came on in gallant array, until the foremost 
were within bow'-shot of the Fre^mdi. Tlieii the ai rhers 
stueV their stakes in the ground liefore them, aud'^stu, 
up a tremendous shout. Their loud huzzas w(‘ re in- 
stantly echoed by the men that lay concealed* on the 
left flank of the French, who, the next minute, were 
assailed by a tremendous shower of ai<rows both in 
front and flai]^. The French had few bowmen or 
ngiu' at all, for that w'luporj was cohsideied unworthy 
of knightly bands, and the priiiees had iiiJ'oi^nlly 
rejected the service of the burgliers ayii other ple- 
beians, holding that France ought to U defended only 
by men of gentle blood. Messire Clignet, Brabant, 
thought that he could break the English archers with 
the lance, and be chargv;d with twelve hundred horse, 
crying ** Mountjoye ! St. Denis!” But the ground was 
soft and slippery ; the flight of arrows that m(*t them 
right in thcirace was terrifie. Some were slain ; some 
rolled horse and horseman on the field ; others turned 
their horses’ heads; and of tju^ whole twelve hundred, 
not above seven score followed their chiefs up to the 
English front, wliere the arc.hers, instead of wearing 
steel armour, bad even thrown aside tli(*ir Jealliein 
jackets that they might have a freer use of their nerv- 
ous arms. But between the defenef* of tlie sharp 
atakrs, and the incessant flight of their arniws, very 
H'w of the French latuTS reached open breasts. 

Sneh of tlu; knights as stood ‘'heir ground, stooped 
their heads as the arrow s wcMit through their vizors ; 
confused and blinded, they scarcely knew' wiiat they 
Wine doing. They lost the command of tlieir horsop 
which, wounded in many places, be<*ame mad wi 5 " 
pain, ami galloped back, joining the other fugitives, 
and breaking tlie first division of the French army. 
Three Jjorses only penetrated beyond llm stak(?B, and 
they w^cre instantly slain. Tlie confusion of the French 
was now veiy great. Everywhere within reach of the 
arrowlt the French horse were e.apcring about, or 
rusliiF»g wildly through the lines doing mischief to their 
ow'ii alFmy ami causing the wildest uproar. Columns 
got mixed ; the words of command ^ere disregarded ; 
and w'hik' the timid stole to the rear, the brave all 
ru^ed forward to the van, crow'ding tlie division that 
v^Ftlver-t^fowded before in that narrow space# More 
than once they were so huddled together that they had 
not room ts couch their fances. Meanw'hile the Eng- 
lish, removing their stakes, came on with still moi c 
tremendous “bruit and noise;” the*Froneh made a 
slight retrograde movement, and then, so badly had 
the ground been cho 8 en,<, they got into some newly 
ploughed corn-fields, where their horses sunk almost 
to their saddle-girths, stuck fast, or rolled over with 
their riders. Seeing that the van-guard was thoroughly 
disordered, tlic English archers left their stakes, whkn 
they did not use again, and, slinging their bows behind 
them, rushed into the thickest of the melee, with their 
bill-hooks and liatciicts. There, they themselves being 
almost without clothing, arid many of them both l»aie- 
footed and bare-headed, the English archers laid about 
them with their bare sinewy arms, and hit fearfu|^, 
knocks against the steel-clad knights of France. Th^f^ 
Constable, and inany of the most illustrious of tlie 
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Krench knight|, were pfesently killed by these despised 
plebeians, who? without any assislance from the chi- 
valry of^Knl^tand, dispersed the whole body. Then 
the second divii.^^>ii opened to receive Jhc sad reinnauts 
of the first — a md^erneiit attended with fresh disorder. 
At ihis moifient tt^uke Anthony of Brabant, who had 
just arrived on the field, but who, in his impatient 
haste, had left hts reinfbrccmctits behind him, licaded 
a fresh charge of horse, but he was iri&tantly slain by 
the English, who kept advancing and destroying ail 
that 0]iposed them. The second division of the French, 
howevery closed up and kept its ground, though the 
weught of their armour made them sink knee-deep 
in the mire. Henry now brought up his men-at- 
afrms, and calling in his brave Engllsn bowni(\'> he 
fonnid them again into good order. These lightly 
<»quipp^ troops found liule incOntenicncc from the 
nature of the soil ; they had the ^rce use of their 
limbs ; they Wore as fresh as when they first came into 
the battle. They gave anollier loud huzza as ttie king 
led them on to fr fresh charge. 11 w3s now that the 
rr»al# battle look place, and that Henry’s life ‘Vis 
J iqv'atedly in tlie greatest peri). His brother, the 
Duke of Clarctace, was wounded and knocked down, 
and wouTd have been killed or made prisoner, if 
llfMiry bad not placed himself by his fallen brother’s 
side and beaten off the assailants. Soon after, a band of 
eight(Tn knights, bearing the banner of the Lord of 
f’roy, who liad hound th(!ni>elve8 by an oath to take or 
kill ilie King of England, made a furious ^arge upon 
him. One of these knights struck the king with his 
mace or liatlle-ave, and tin? blow was so violent that 
Henry staggered and fe*il on his knees ; but bis brav,e 
men inslanlly closed rouiki lilin, aiid killed every one 
of Iho eighteen knights. The Duke of Alen<;on then 
forced his way up to the English royal slandard. With 
a blow of his ballle-axc he heat the Duke of York to 
tlie ground ; and whni Henry stood forth to defend 
ids relative, he hit him over the liead and knocked ^if 
part of tl)e gold crov'n which he? wore on his hclniel. 
Blit tliis was the last blow that Alen(;on ever struck: 
tlie English closed upon him ; and, seeing his danger, 
Jie cried out to tlie king, “ I surrender to you — I am 
he Duke of Aleurou.” Henry held out his hand. It 
was too late — the Duke was slain. His fall finished 
the battle, for his followers fled in dismay ; and the 
tliird division of the French army, which had never 
drawn wword, and which was in itself more than 
double the number of the whole English force, fell 
back, and galloped from the fielA to tips point 
the English had not embarrassed themselves with pri- 
soners, but tliey now took them in heaps. An Immense 
number were thus secured, when Heni*y heard a ter- 
rible noise in his rear, where the priests of his army 
were sitting on horseback among tne baggage, and^e 
soon sw a hostile force drawn out in that dritxdbn. 
At the same time the retreating third division of the 
Krench seemed to rally and raise their boners afresh. 
But it was a false alarm. The body in the rear were 
only sfMiie five or six hundred peasants who had en- 
tered Maisoncelles Ind had fallen upon the baggage in 
the hope of obtaining plunder and driving off some of 
the F^nglisli horses ; and ^hat appeared a rallying in 
front was only a momentary halt, for the tMiJ division 
were presently galloping off the field than ever. 

As soon as Henry discovered fcb hnhUtke he, gave 
orders to stop the carnage kM to look^aftet the 
wounded. Tlum, attended by his principal barons, he 
rode over the field, and sent out the heralds, as usual, 
to examine the coats of arms of the knights and 
princes that had fallen. This was a mournfui task; 
fiir sixteen Imndred brave EngliHhmen lay upon the 
field, among whom were the Karl of Suffolk and the 
Duke of York. In their death Shakspere has pre- 
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Bcnted us with a most touching picture. Henry asks 
if fae duke lives, saying, 

“ Thrice within this hour 
I flaw him down; tiirice ii|i again and lighfing , 

From helmet to the spur, all blood lie 

Exeter replies — 

“ In which array (brave soldier !) dolli he /to, 

Larding (he p^lii ; and hy Ins bloody side 
(Voke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 

The noble Karl of Suffolk also lies. 

SuiTolk first died : and York, all haggled uVr, 

Comes to him, wherf in gore he lay insteepM, 

And takes him by tlie beard ; kissels the gadies 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 

And cries aloud, — * Tarry, my cousin SiitVulu 
My soul shall thine keep com)]aiiy to heaien : 

Tarry, sweet floul, for mine, then fly a-hreu^t ; 

^ As, in this gl'arious and well-fonghleu fivld, 

We kept together in <mr ehivalry ! ’ 

Upon these won^s 1 came, and cheer'd liim ii]i : 
lie smil'd me in the face, raught rne his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, says — ‘ Dear my lord, 
Coinni?n(l my service to my sovereign.' 

So <iid he turn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiss'd his lips; 

Ai^ so, espoused to death, with hluorl he seal'*! 

A ffstainenf of noble-ending love.'’ 

But much greater and much more frightful was the 
loss on the side of the French : “ never liad so many 
and such noble men fallen in one battle.” In all there 
perished on the field eight thousand gentlemen, knights, 
or 8qiii»-e8, including one hundred and twenty great 
lords that liad each a banner of his own. The whole 
chivalry of Prance was cropped. Seven near relations 
of King Charles — Brabant, Nv^vers, the Duke of Bar 
and ^his two brothers, the (Constable d’Albret, and 
Alen^on — were all slain. Among the most distin- 
guished prisonei’s, who were far less numerous than 
the dead of the same class, were the Duke of Orleans, 
tlie Count of Richemont, the Marshal Bouck^ault, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the (’ounis of Ku and Vcndonic, 
and the Lords of Harcourt and (!)raon. 

While his people W€»re occupied in stripping the 
dead, Henry called^ him the herald of the King of 
France, the king-at-arr(|8. wdio was named Mountjoyc, 
and with biin several other heralds, both English and 
French, and lie said unto them, “We have not made 
this slaughter, but lljie Alinfghly, as we beJitwe, fur the 
sins of France.” And after this he asked llfoin to 
whom the honour of the victory w'as due ? Mountjoyc 
replied, “ To the King of England ; to him ought vic- 
tory to be given, and'^not to the King of France." 
Then Henry asked the name of the castle that he saw 
pretty near to him. They answered that it was called 
Azincotirt. ** Then," cjnoth Henry, “ since all battles 
ought to be named after the nearest castle, let this 
battle bear henceforward and lastingly the name of 
the battle of Azhtcotirt.” * 

The Duke of Orldna, ivho had been dr^ged out 
wowrfded from among the dead, was sorely disconi filed 
at the sudden turn affairs had taken. Henry went up 
to console him : “ Hoar fare you, niy cousin i”’ said he ; 

“ and Why do you refuse to eat and drink ?” The duke 
answered that he was determined to fast. “ Not so, — 
make pood cheer,” said the king mildly; “if God 
hath given me the grace to win this victory, I acknow- 
ledge that it is thirc/tfgii no merits of mine own. I 
helieH^e that God hath Willed that the French should 
be punished; and if what I have heard be true, no 
wonder at it ; for they tell me that never were seen 
such a disorder, such a licence of wickedness, such 
debauchery, sueh bad vices as now ridgn in France. 
It is pitiful and horrible to hear it all, and certes the 
wrath of >the Lord must have been awakened !^’ And 
♦ MoDfltrelet j 
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in truth Henry could hardly have spoken worse of 
France at this time, than it spoke for itself. I 

On tlflp next morning, when the English left Maisoii- 
cellcs, the King and the Duke of Orleans rode side by 
side, conversing in a friendly manner. The army passed 
over the fieldof battle. 'Jiey stripped some of the 
bodies, and when they werS^one some of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry came to Uie scene of horror to do 
the same frightful work. But the Count of Cliarolais, 
afterwards Philip the Good, eldest son of the Duke of 
Burgundy, was at the castle of Aire, not far from alie 
field of battle, in which he had be<;n prevented from 
joining by the strict orders of his father ; and when he 
heard the doleful news he was inconsolable, and re- 
fused to take any nourishment. But he sent the Bailiff 
of Aire and the Abbot of Ruisseaiiville to superintend 
the burial of the French, while he^iimself atte;idod 
the funeral of his two uncles the Dukes of Brdhant 
and Nevers. The abbot and the bailiff bought twenty- 
five roods of land, and on this fund three immense 
deep pits were dug, and five thousand eigiit hundred 
men were cast into them. Then the Bishop of Guines 
went down, sprinkled holy water upon the ground, 
and blest this vast sepulchre of the aristocrac^y of 
France. Many hundreds, who bad friends Hung near, 
were buried with more decency in the nei^ibouriug 
churches, or carried to their t)wn castles. 

The English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, 
for they were heavy laden with the weight of their 
kpoil. When they got there Henry called a council o( 
war. Sickness still prevailed in his skeletqn of an 
armv ; disease and want raged in all tht; near firwinc cs 
of France. He had not only saved his honour, but 
had gained llic grcat^feit military glory: h(» wanted 
men, he wanted money. All these Votisideratunis 
pointed homeward, and it was detoniiiiied that he 
should forthwith return to England. 

** Then,’* says honest John Stow, “ with all vigilance 
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the navy was prepared, and Uy the king’s command- 
ment the lords and great estates ^of fce prisoners of 
France, to* a great number, were biorjght into that 
ship wherein the king was detcrfnine^.^o pasl^ the sea. 
At ibis their passage the ssa ^as xiiarvellously bois- 
terous and rough, insomucii that oft the English 
shi|^ perished in the Hoods, by reason whcrt.‘of the 
French prisoners wore so enemubei(‘(4 and vexed that 
the day of Iheii^passage seemed to them no less ‘bitter 
and terrible than thaUday wherein they were taken at 
Azincourt; nor they could not marvel enough how 
the king should have so groat strength so easily to 
resist and endure the rage arid boisterousness of the 
8('a, without accoinbraiice and disease of his stomach !” 

The people of England were Hteitdly mad wiih»jay 
and triumph. At Dover they rushed into the tea to 
meet him, and carried him ashore on tlieir si&ouldcrs. 
Everywhere on h^ way noblemen, priests, and people 
came forth to wemome him ; and on his«tmtranee into 
London, the mayor, witli tlie aldermen and crafts, to 
the number of*foi«‘ hundred, ridingfin red, with hoods 
TiJCitMnd wJiite, met him at If? lack heath, coming from 
EJtham, and so couducled him in tnumpl>^.h rough the 
city, where the gates and streets were^ garnished and 
hung with precious cloths of arras, and wliere the 
people got drunk on st)mething more than joy, for the 
conduits through tin? city ran none other than good 
and sweet wines, arul that abundantly. There were , 
many towers and slagt's in th(‘ streets, rielily adorned, 
and upon iffe height of them sat small children singing 
prais(?s and •lauds unto God ; for King IJenry would 
have no ditties made in huiumr of liis victory, but 
ascribed it wholly unto (iod. l.nud were tJie plaudits 
of tlie people in honour of Henry; aod duiing his 
whole leign there was searcely a eoittplaint made 
against him or his minisit^ra — nothing beyond a faint 
ex]>rcssiun of regret that his wavs in Vranee should 
keep him so Jong away from hiif loving subjects. 
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‘ Thw PKfTs^ MAJAziNTi:’ lias now boon in tho*coursc of^pubHcation for fourteen* yi&rs ; and during tlic wfiole 
peiiod the JEdMor ham hem discharged hg Mr. Knight, “ under the superintendence of the* Society for 

the Dhltision of IJscdul Kiiowledjye.'* 'i'iie time has arrived when that “ superintencUmce *’ has merged in the 
individual j^s|>onsibiIity of the Kdifor. • 


Of the iincxamplod popularity of * Tlic IVnny Magazine’ it is unnecessary hefle to speak. It has especially 
had the distinctic)n ol’ bring the first to <lifiuse, throughout the community, a source of enjoyment formerly inac- 
cessible except to the rich ; it lias iniido the productions of Art cheap. The literature of ‘ The Penny Magazine’ 
ha& ftivariahly rnaiStuined its ruling character, — that m dealing with general subjects in a grave and earnest tone. 
It has avjided, rathei4lmn soijght,*tlrt! topics of the flay. ItVa^ licen a lAfc Miscellany, in which all clossc., 
might find much infAmation and some a/misomenf. * * 

The circnTatioii of ‘ I'hc Penny Magazine ’ is very large ; its reputation is unimpaired. But fourteen 
voluinos having beeq completed yi accordance with the or^«r;^al intention of Ihc w'ork, which w'as to combine mis- 
cellaneous infonnatiori witli extensive pictorial embellishment, circumstances now point to the necessity of some 
essential inodi.’';ati<»ri of plan. Left to his individiiul responsibility in the conduct of the work, the Editor deen^s 
it his public duty to tak<» a new' position, to enable him to carry out his views of what should now bo the character 
of a widely circulated and ciiiineiitly cheap Miscellany. Such a Periodical Work may command as high and as 
various literary talent as the most lofty of its contemporaries ; and the best talents and acquirements may now 
bo fitly employed in the service of the people, instead of addressing themselves only to readers of werUh and 
leisure. ‘ KNitiHT*s Penny Magazine’ is i!s'tenj>ei> to he foe the PjjforLE op 1846 what ‘ The Pjcnkt 
Magazine of the Society foe the Diffcsion of Usefll Knu’ .^dgb ’ was fob the People op 1832. ‘ 


Without any change in tlie objects for which ‘ The Penny Magazine’ was established — to enlarge the range 
of observalion, f(» add to the .sto’'c of facts, to awaken the reason, and to lead the imagination into agreeable and 
innocent trains of thouglil,” — a nkw Penny Magazine may be able to do much which its predecessor has, from 
the nature of its j)laTi, of* rioc(‘ssity left undone. Essentially a continuatim of*^ The Penny Magazine ’ under the 
sum e Edi lor ship exp<Tting the c'ontinued support of the constant friends of that Miscellany, — it seeks a more 
extensive! circulation by aiming at a wider range and a n:7re varied character. It will henckpouth be chieplt 
A M AGAziNK <^F Keaimn' . WiMulcuts Will iio longer continue to be the prominent feature of the work ; but will 
he. frequently Vs^ed as iK:*essary illustrations and ‘ specimens of Art. As compared with * The Penny Maga- 
zine,* the work HOW' annoiinciMl will be printed ort a larger tiheet, but a smaller page ; it will consist of sixteen 
pages instead of eight ; and w ill contain u inucli greater amount of Heading. It will be printed in the best style, in 
u \^ry rlrar type ; and form being that of a h anbsomb portaelk boOf., it hind in convenient Volumes 
1 iir times a year, so as to conslitule an important addition to a ‘ Library for all Readers.* 


*JTi is change of plan will allow' not only increased variety, but general expansion. The articles will for the 
part he longer, permitting more sooj>e to individual writers. The connexion with AuTiiORs or eminence 
V r\ be diliger^fv^ soiighi , in the eiidca\*on*? to tmilj the highest corcellenre with thelep)eM pnee , — a combination 
ot dell no reasonable man now doubts the practicjal ality. To the one great object of diffusing useful knowledge 
, wil added the (;onstiUit dci^ire to moke th.tt knowledge, interesting. The intention not to disregard some topics 
of f day will lie subjected to the duty of treating sutdi topics with riffercnce to a lyermanent utility. Important 
fit/ is of information w ill have their place in company w’ /a amusing narrative, reat or Jictitiom. Light sketches 
S ovi^iag manners may freely range with sober essays on pemwmenJt mmtds ; and the highest obligaAoiis of sacred 
may be enforced in a cheerfid spirit. Old haolts, our most ])rccious legacies, iiiay be analyzed and quoted, 
vi the noveliics of literature, foreign as well as English, are exhibited with honest praise or considerate blame, 
wt the means of enjoyment within the reach of all, by the cultivation of innocent and uncx pensive pleasures, — 
i we and study of nature, horticulture, music, a taste for art,--yr\\\ l)c pointed out am? enlarged upon as some 
■ I torbalance to the inequalities of soeiely , the great practical objects of social improvement, which require tiie 
I ilua of governments and associations to accomplish, will be eamcstly'advocatcd. ' With reference to public 
ions it is scarcely necessary for the Editor to declare that he will avoid, as careful^ as cvfsr, all jiarty or polc- 
,'il discussion ; at the same time not shrinking from the examination of opinions wish h© thinks delusive and 
iliievous. An earnest desire for the advancement of the great body of the people in knowledge ahd virtue, and 
l^efore in power and bapjiincss, wdthoiit violent changes in the constitution of society, may be os efficient lor 
as the tawdry sentimentality wdiicli holds all the high few to be oppressive, and the sickly oxchisiveiiess wdiich 
wiicves all the humble many to be dangerous. « 
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SKETTCHES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND, with 

, Specimens of the Principal Writers. By G. L. Guaik, M.A • 

BRITISH MANUFACTUBES..t By G. I)q«o ... . . ^ . 

THE CHINESE. A General Descriplion ^ China and its Inhabitants, with the Fupplemculary 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF- STATESMEN WHO FLOURLSHED IN THE TIME OF 
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THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES; illustrated by Anecdotcft .. 
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Craik, M.A. . , 

PALEY*6 NATURAL THEOLOGY, with an Introductory Discourse by L.>rd and Illus- 

«'‘^ative Notes by Lord Broiiouam and Sir Charles Bell. Containing, also. Dissertations, 
and a Treatise on Animal ideclianics, by Sir C. Bell, 4 VuU. Lord Brougham’s Dialogues on 
Instinct, 1 vol ‘ -t 
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SPENSER AND HIS POETRY. By G. L. Craik, M.A 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEKE, ivilb Scenes illustrating each Talf -2 
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By Mrs. Poole Y 2 

MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and of the Progress of Painting from Ciiiia- 

biie to Bassano. By Mrs. .Iaheson 
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CIVIL WARS OF ROME. Select Lives from Plutarch, newly translated by Professor Long . ‘ . 2 

TASSO’S RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. By Edward Fairfax : reprinted from the original folio i 
in 161X); wi'ai Gleisary and Lives of Tasso and Fidffax' » * 1 . . . 


OLD ENGLAND NOVELETS. — ^Tlie Camp of Ifefugc.-f^The Dutch ip the Medway. — A Legend of 
Reading Abbey f . .... 
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WIld^IAM CAXTON. j» Biography., By Charles Knight. 

THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. • 
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PICTURES OF E^LISn LIFE, from Chaucer. 
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ARABIAN TALES AND. ANECDOTES. 
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